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THE  third  letter,  and  fecond  confonant,  of  the 
5  alphabet,  is  pronounced  like  k  before  the  vowels 
a,  o,  and  u ;  but  like  s  before  e,  /,  and  y. 

As  an  abbreviature,  C  (lands  forCaius,  Carolus,  Cae- 
far,  condemno ,  &c.  and  CC  for  confulibus. 

As  a  numeral,  C  fignifies  ioo,  CC  200,  & c. 

C,  in  mufic,  placed  after  the  cliff,  intimates  that  the 
mufic  is  in  common  time,  which  is  either  quick  or  flow, 
as  it  is  joined  with  allegro  or  adagio :  if  alone,  it  is 
ufually  adagio.  If  the  C  be  crofted  or  turned,  the 
fir(t  requires  the  air  to  be  played  quick,  and  the  lail 
very  quick. 

CAA-apia,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  Brafilian 
plant,  defcribed  by  Marcgravfi,  Pifo,  and  others;  the 
root  of  which  fo  much  refembles  the  ipecacuanha  in  its 
virtues,  that  fome  have  erroneoufly  called  it  by  the  fame 
name..  It  is  an  aftringent  and  emetic  as  the  ipecacuan¬ 
ha  ;  but  it  poffeffes  both  thefe  qualities  in  a  much 
weaker  degree,  and  is  therefore  neceflarily  given  in  a 
larger  dofe,  a  whole  dram  being  the  quantity  com¬ 
monly  given  at  once.  The  Braiilians  bruife  the  whole 
plant,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they  take  internally, 
ajid  alfo  apply  it  extern-ally  to  wounds  made  bypoifon- 
ed  arrows  and  by  the  bites  of  ferpents.  Some  have 
fuppofed  the  root  of  this  plant  to  be  the  white  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  ;  but  this  is  an  error,  that  being  little  different 
from  the  grey. 

CAABA,  or  Caaba h,  properly  fignifies  a  fquare 
ftone  building  ;  but  is  particularly  applied  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  to  the  temple  of  Mecca,  built,  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  by  Abraham  and  Ifhmael  his  fon. 

Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  this  temple  was  a  place 
of  worfhip  for  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  is  faid  to  have 
contained  no  lefs  than  360  different  images,  equalling 
in  number  the  days  of  the  Arabian  year.  They  were 
all  deftroyed  by  Mahomet,  who  fan&ified  the  Caaba, 
and  appointed  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of  worfhip  for 
all  true  believers.  The  temple  is  in  length,  from  north 
to  fouth,  about  24  cubits  ;  its  brfeadth  from  eaft  to 
weft,  is  23  ;  and  its  height,  27.  The  door,  which  i6  on 
the  eaft  fide,  {lands  about  four  cubits  from  the  ground ; 
the  floor  being  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  In 
the  corner  next  this  door  is  the  black  Jlone ,  fo  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  among  the  Mahometans.  On  the  north  fide 
of  the  caaba,  within  a  femicircular  inelofure  50  cubits 
long,  lies  the  < white  Jlone,  faid  to  be  the  fepulchre  of 
Ifhmael,  wliich  receives  the  rain-water  from  the  caaba 
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by  a  fpout  formerly  of  wood,  but  now  of  gold.  The  Cuba. 
black  ftone,  according  to  the  Mahometans,  was  brought 
down  from  heaven  by  Gabriel  at  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  and  originally  of  a  white  colour  ;  but  contrac¬ 
ted  the  blacknefs  that  now  appears  on  it,  from  the 
guilt  of  tliofe  fins  committed  by  the  fons  of  men.  It  is 
fet  in  -Over,  and  fixed  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the 
caaba,  looking  towards  Bafra,  about  feven  fpans  from 
the  ground.  This  ftone,  upon  which  there  is  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  human  head,  is  held  in  the  higliefl  eftima- 
tion  among  the  Arabs  ;  all  the  pilgrims  kifEng  it  with 
great  devotion,  and  fome  even  calling  it  the  right-hand 
af  God.  Its  blacknefs,  which  is  only  fuperficial,  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  kiffes  and  touches  of  fo  many  peo¬ 
ple.  After  the  Karmatians  had  taken  Mecca,  they 
carried  away  this  precious  jlone,  and  could  by  no  means 
be  prevailed  upon  to  reftore  it ;  but  finding  at  laft  that 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  concourfe  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  they  fent  it  back  of  their  own  accord,  after 
having  kept  it  22  years. 

The  double  roof  of  the  caaba  is  fupported  within  by 
three  oclagonal  pillars  of  aloes-wood  ;  between  which, 
on  a  bar  of  iron,  hang  fome  filver  lamps.  The  outfide 
is  covered  with  rich  black  damafk,  adorned  with  an 
embroidered  band  of  gold,  which  is  changed  every 
year,  and  was  formerly  fent  by  the  khalifs,  afterwards 
by  the  fultans  of  Egypt,  and  is  now  provided  by  the 
Turkifh  emperors.  The  caaba,  at  fome  diflance,  is  al- 
moft  furrounded  by  a  circular  inelofure  of  pillars,  join¬ 
ed  towards  the  bottom  by  a  low  balluftrade',  and  to¬ 
wards  the  top  by  bars  of  filver.  Juft  without  this  inner 
inelofure,  011  the  fouth,  north,  and  weft  fides  of  the 
caaba,  are  three  buildings,  which  are  the  oratories  or 
places  where  three  of  the  orthodox  fedls  afiemble  to  per¬ 
form  their  devotions.  Towards  the  fouth-eaft  (lands 
an  edifice  which  covers  the  well  Zemzem,the  treafury, 
and  the  cupola  of  A1  Abbas.  Formerly  there  was  an¬ 
other  cupola,  that  went  under  the  name  of  the  hemi- 
cycle ,  or  cupola  ofjudaa  :  but  whether  or  not  any  re¬ 
mains  of  that  are  now  to  be  feen,  is  unknown  ;  nor  is  it 
eafy  to  obtain  information  in  this  refpe£l,all  Chriftians 
being  denied  accefs  to  this  holy  place.  At  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  thp  caaba,  on  the  eaft  fide,  is  the  Jlatibn 
or  place  of  Abraham  ;  where  is  another  ftone  much  re- 
fpedled  by  the  Mahometans  ;  and  where  they  pretend 
to  (hew  the  footfteps  of  the  patriarch,  telling  us  he  flood 
on  it  when  he  built  the  caaba.  Here  the  fourth  feft 
9  K  2  of 
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Caaba  of  Arabs,  viz.  that  of  A1  Shafei,  alienable  for  religious 
II  purpofes. 

Cab’  The  fquare  colonnade,  or  great  piazza,  that  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  inclores  thefe  buildings,  confifts, 
according  to  A1  Jannabi,  of  448  pillars,  and  has  no 
lefs  than  38  gates.  Mr  Sale  compares  this  piazza  to 
that  of  the  royal  exchange  at  London,  but  allows  it 
to  be  much  larger.  It  is  covered  with  fmall  domes  or 
cupolas,  from  the  four  corners  of  which  rife  as  many 
minarets  or  fteeples,  with  double  galleries,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gilded  fpires  and  crefcents  after  the  Turkifh 
manner,  as  are  alfo  the  cupolas  which  cover  the  piazza 
and  other  buildings.  Eetween  the  columns  of  both  in- 
clofures  hang  a  great  number  of  lamps,  which  are  con- 
ilantly  lighted  at  night.  The  firft  foundations  of  this 
fecond  inclofure  were  laid  by  Omar  the  fecond  khalif, 
who  built  no  more  than  a  low  wall,  to  prevent  the  court 
of  the  caaba  from  being  incroached  upon  by  private 
buildings  ;  but  by  the  liberality  of  fucceeding  princes, 
the  whole  has  been  railed  to  that  ftate  of  magnificence 
in' which  it  appears  at  prefent. 

This  temple  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  afylum  for  all 
forts  of  criminals  ;  but  it  is  molt  remarkable  for  the 
pilgrimages  made  to  it  by  the  devout  muffulmans,  who 
pay  fo  great  a  veneration  to  it,  that  they  believe  a  fingle 
fight  of  its  facred  walls,  without  any  particular  aft  of 
devotion,  is  as  meritorious,  in  the  fight  of  God,  as  the 
moll  careful  difcharge  of  one’s  duty,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
whole  year,  in  any  other  temple. 

CAAMINI,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  others  to  the  fineft  fort  of  Paraguayan 
tea.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  fhrub  which  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  Maracaya,  and  is  ufed  in  Chili  and  Pe¬ 
ru  as  the  tea  is  with  us.  The  mountains  where  this 
fhrub  grows  naturally  are  far  from  the  inhabited  parts 
of  Paraguay ;  but  the  people  of  the  place  know  fo  well 
the  value  and  ufe  of  it,  that  they  conllantly  furnifh 
tlremfelves  with  great  quantities  of  it  from  the  fpot. 
They  ufed  to  go  out  on  thefe  expeditions  many  thou* 
lands  together  ;  leaving  their  country  in  the  mean  time 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  their  enemies,  and  many  of 
themfelves  perilling  by  fatigue.  To  avoid  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  they  have  of  late  planted  thefe  trees  about 
their  habitations;  but  the  leaves  of  thefe  cultivated 
ones  have  not  the  fine  flavour  of  thofe  that  grow 
wild.  The  king  of  Spain  has  permitted  the  Indians 
©f  Paraguay  to  bring  to  the  town  of  Saintfoy  12,000 
arobes  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  every  year,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  procure  fo  much  of  the  wild  leaves  an¬ 
nually  :  about  half  the  quantity  is  the  utmofl  they 
bring  of  this  :  the  other  half  is  made  up  of  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  in  their  own  plantations  ;  and  this  fells  at 
a  lower  price,  and  is  called  pabos.  The  arobe  is  about 
25  pound  weight ;  the  general  price  is  four  piaftres  ; 
and  the  money  is  always  divided  equally  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  colony. 

CAANA,  or  Kaana,  a  town  in  tipper  Egypt, 
feated  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  from 
whence  they  carry  corn  and  pulfe  for  the  fupply  of 
Mecca  in  Arabia.  E.  Long.  32.  23.  N.  Lat.  24.30. 
Here  are  feveral  monuments  of  antiquity  jret  remaining, 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics. 

CAB,  an  Hebrew  dry  meafure,  being  the  fixth  part 
of  a  feah  orfatum,  and  the  18th  part  of  an  ephah.  A 
eab  contained  2^  pints  of  our  corn-meafure :  a  quarter 


cab  was  the  meafure  of  dove’s  dung,  or  more  proper¬ 
ly  a  fort  of  chick-peafe  called  by  this  name,  which 
was  fold  at  Samaria,  during  the  fiege  of  that  city,  for 
five  fhekels. 

CABAL,  an  apt  name  currently  given  to  the  infa¬ 
mous  minillry  of  Charles  II.  compofed  of  five  perfons, 
Clifford,  Afhley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lau¬ 
derdale  ;  the  firft  letters  of  whofe  names,  in  this  or¬ 
der,  furnifhed  the  appellation  by  which  they  were  di- 
flinguifhed. 

CABALIST,  in  French  commerce,  a  faftor  or  per- 
fon  who  is  concerned  in  managing  the  trade  of  another. 

CABALLARIA,  in  middle-age  writers,  lands 
held  by  the  tenure  of  furnifhing  a  horfeman,  with  fuit- 
able  equipage,  in  t  ime  of  war,  or  when  the  lord  had  oc- 
cafion  for  him. 

CABALLEROS,  or  Cavalleros,  are  Spani/h 
wools,  of  which  there  is  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  at 
Bayonne  in  France. 

CABALLINE,  denotes  fomething  belonging  to 
horfes ;  thus  caballine  aloes  is  fo  called,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  ufed  for  purging  horfes ;  and  common  brim- 
ftone  is  called  fulpbur  caballinum  for  a  like  reafon. 

CABALLlNTJM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  iEdui 
in  Gallia  Celtica ;  now  Challon  fur  Saone ,  which  fee. 

CABALLINUS,  (arte.  geog.),  a  very  clear  foun¬ 
tain  of  mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia;  called  Hippocrene  by 
the  Greeks,  becaufe  opened  by  Pegafus  on  ltriking  the 
rock  with  his  hoof,  and  hence  called  Pegajius. 

CABALLIO,  or  Cabellio,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia  Narbonnenfis,  fituated  on  the 
Druentia.  One  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  Notitias 
called  Civitas  Cabellicoruvt.  Now  Cavaillon  in  Pro¬ 
vence.  See  Cavaillon-. 

CABBAGE,  in  botany.  SeeBRAssiCA. — In  the 
Georgical  efTays,  we  find  this  plant  greatly  recommend¬ 
ed  as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  producing  much 
dung,  and  being  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  hay.  The 
author  prefers  the  Scotch  kind,  as  being  mod  durable, 
and  preferable  on  all  other  accounts.  He  alfo  recom¬ 
mends  autumn-fowed  plants  in  preference  to  thofe  fowed 
in  the  fpring  5  the  former  producing  a  much  more 
weighty  crop  than  the  latter.  The  expence  of  raifing 
an  acre  of  good  cabbages  he  values  at  14/.  15  /.  and  its 
produce  at  34  /. 

CABBAGE-7ree,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Palma. 

CABBALA,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ftyle,  has 
a  very  diftinft  fignification  from  that  wherein  we  un- 
derftand  it  in  our  language.  The  Hebrew  cabbala  fig- 
nifies  tradition ;  and  the  Rabbins,  who  are  called  cabbal- 
ifls ,  ftudy  principally  the  combination  of  particular 
words,  letters,  and  numbers,  and  by  this  means  pretend 
to  difcover  what  is  to  come,  and  to  fee  clearly  into  the 
fenfe  of  many  difficult  paffages  of  fcripture.  There 
are  no  fure  principles  of  this  knowledge,  but  it  depends 
upon  fome  particular  traditions  of  the  ancients ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  termed  cabbala. 

The  cabbalifts  have  abundance  of  names  which  they 
call  facred ;  thefe  they  make  ufe  of  in  invoking  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  imagine  they  receive  great  light  from  them. 
They  tell  us,  that  the  fecrets  of  the  cabbala  were  dif- 
covered  to  Mofes  on  mount  Sinai  ;  and  that  thefe  have 
been  delivered  to  them  down  from  father  to  fon,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  and  without  any  ufe  of  letters  j  for 

to 
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Csbfcalifts  to  write  them  down,  is  what  they  are  by  no  means 
fl  permitted  to  do.  This  is  likewife  termed  the  oral  law, 
Cahbezzo-  becaufe  ;t  pafod  from  father  to  fon,  in  order  to  dif- 
tinguiih  it  from  the  written  laws. 

There  is  another  cabbala,  called  artificial ,  which 
confifts  in  fearching  for  abftrufe  and  myfterious  figni- 
fications  of  a  word  in  Scripture,  from  whence  they  bor¬ 
row  certain  explanations,  by  combining  the  letters 
which  compofe  it  :  this  cabbala  is  divided  into  three 
kinds,  the  gematrie,  the  notaricon,  and  the  temura  or 
themurah.  The  firft  whereof  confifts  in  taking  the 
letters  of  a  Hebrew  word  for  ciphers  or  arithmetical 
numbers,  and  explaining  every  word  by  the  arithmeti¬ 
cal  value  of  the  letters  whereof  it  is  compofed.  The 
fecond  fort  of  cabbala,  called  notaricon ,  confifts  in  ta¬ 
king  every  particular  letter  of  a  word  for  an  entire 
diftion  ;  and  the  third,  called  themurah ,  i.  e.  change, 
confifts  in  making  different  tranfpofitions  or  changes 
of  letters,  placing  one  for  the  other,  or  one  before 
*  the  other. 

Among  the  Chriftians,  likewife,  a  certain  fort  of 
magic  is,  by  miftake,  called  cabbala  ;  which  confifts 
in  ufing  improperly  certain  paffages  of  Scripture  for 
magic  operations,  or  in  forming  magic  chara&ers  or 
figures  with  ftars  and  talifmans. 

Some  vifionaries  among  the  Jews,  believe,  that 
Jefus  Chrift  wrought  his  miracles  by  virtue  of  the  my- 
lleries  of  the  cabbala. 

CABBALISTS,  the  Jewiih  doftors  who  profefs 
the  ftudy  of  the  cabbala. 

In  the  opinion  of  thefe  men,  there  is  not  a  word, 
letter,  or  accent  in  the  law,  without  fome  myftery  in 
it.  The  Jews  are  divided  into  two  general  fedts  ;  the 
karaites,  who  refufe  to  receive  either  tradition  or  the 
talmud,  or  any  thing  but  the  pure  text  of  fcripture  ; 
and  the  rabbinifb,  or  talmudifts,  who,  befides  this, 
receive  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  and  follow  the 
talmud. 

The  latter  are  again  divided  into  two  other  fedls  ; 
pure  rabbinifts,  who  explain  the  fcripture,  in  its  na¬ 
tural  fenfe,  by  grammar,  hiftory,  and  tradition  ;  and 
cabbalifts,  who,  to  difcover  hidden  myilical  fenfes, 
which  they  fuppofe  God  to  have  couched  therein,  make 
ufe  of  the  cabbala,  and  the  myftical  methods  above 
mentioned. 

CABECA,  or  Cabesse,  a  name  given  to  the  fineft 
filks  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  thofe  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  inferior  to  them  are  called  barina .  The  Indian 
workmen  endeavour  to  pafs  them  off  one  with  the  o- 
ther ;  for  which  reafon,  the  more  experienced  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  take  care  to  open  the  bales,  and  to 
examine  all  the  ikains  one  after  another.  The  Dutch 
diftinguiih  two  forts  of  cabecas  ;  namely,  the  moor  ca- 
bec3,  and  the  common  cabeca.  The  former  is  fold  at 
Amfterdam  for  about  214  fchellinghen  Flemifh,  and 
the  other  for  about  18J. 

Cabeca  de  Vide ,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  of  Alentejo 
in  Portugal,  with  good  walls,  and  a  ftrong  caftle.  W. 
Long.  6.  43.  N.  Lat.  39.  o. 

CA BENDA,  a  fea-port  of  Congo  in  Africa,  fi- 
tuated  in  E.  Long.  12.  2.  S.  Lat.  4.  5. 

CABES,  or  Gabes,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tunis,  feated  on  a  river  near  the  gulf  of  the 
fame  name.  E.  Long.  to.  55.  N.  Lat.  33.  40. 
CABEZZO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola 


in  Africa  ;  having  Oacco  on  the  north,  Lubolo  on  the  Cabidos 
fouth,  the  Coanza  on  the  north-eaft,  and  the  Reinba  H 
on  the  fouth-weft.  It  is  populous,  and  well  ltored  Cab  e‘ 
with  cattle,  &c.  and  hath  a  mine  of  iron  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  from  thence  called  the  iron  tnountain ,  which  yields 
reat  quantities  of  that  metal  ;  and  this  the  Portuguefe 
ave  taught  the  natives  to  manufafture.  This  pro¬ 
vince  is  watered  by  a  river  called  Rio  Longo,  and  other 
fmall  rivulets,  lakes,  &c.  The  trees  here  are  vaftly 
large ;  and  they  have  one  fort  not  unlike  our  apple-trees, 
the  bark  of  which  being  flafhed  with  a  knife,  yields  an 
odoriferous  refin  of  the  colour  and  confiflency  of  wax, 
and  very  medicinal  in  its  nature,  only  a  little  too  hot 
for  Europeans,  unlefs  qualified  by  fome  cooling  drug. 

CABIDOS,  or  Cavtdos,  a  long  meafure  ufed  at 
Goa,  and  other  places  of  the  Eaft  Indies  belonging  to 
the  Portuguefe,  to  meafure  ftuffs,  linens,  &c.  and 
equal  to  4  of  the  Paris  ell. 

CABIN,  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  (hip  where  any 
of  the  officers  ufually  refide.  There  are  many  of  thefe 
in  a  large  fliip ;  the  principal  of  which  is  defigned  for 
the  captain  or  commander.  In  fhips  of  the  line  this 
chamber  is  furniihed  with  an  open  gallery  in  the  lhip’g 
ftern,  as  alfo  a  little  gallery  on  each  quarter.  The 
apartments  where  the  inferior  officers  or  common  failors 
fleep  and  mefs  are  ufually  called  Births;  which  fee. 

The  bed-places  built  up  for  the  failors  at  the  fhip’s 
fide  in  merchantmen  are  alfo  called  cabin/. 

CABINET,  the  mod  retired  place  in  the  fineft 
part  of  a  building,  fet  apart  for  writing,  ftudyiug,  or 
preferving  any  thing  that  is  precious. 

A  complete  apartment  confifts  of  a  hall,  anti-cham¬ 
ber,  chamber,  and  cabinet,  with  a  gallery  on  one  fide. 

Hence  we  fay,  a  cabinet  of  paintings,  curiofities,  See. 

Cabinet,  alfo  denotes  a  piece  of  joiner’s  workman- 
fhip,  being  a  kind  of  prefs  or  cheft,  with  feveral  doors 
and  drawers. 

There  are  common  cabinets  of  oak  or  of  chefnut, 
varnilhed  cabinets  of  China  and  Japan,  cabinets  of  in¬ 
laid  work,  and  fome  of  ebony,  or  the  like  fcarce  und 
precious  woods. 

Formerly  the  Dutch  and  German  cabinets  were 
much  efteemed  in  France ;  but  are  now  quite  out  of 
date,  as  well  as  the  cabinets  of  ebony  which  came 
from  Venice. 

CABIRI,  a  term  in  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Pa¬ 
gans,  fignifying  great  and  powerful  gods;  being  a 
name  given  to  the  gods  of  Samothracia.  They  were 
alfo  worfhipped  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  Lemnos 
and  Thebes,  where  the  cabiria  mere  celebrated  in  ho¬ 
nour- of  them  ;  thefe  gods  are  faid  to  be,  in  number, 
four,  fiz.  Axieros,  Axiocerfa,  Axiocerfus,  and  Caf- 
milus. 

CABIRIA,  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Cabjri,  cele¬ 
brated  in  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  efpecially  in  Samo¬ 
thracia,  an  ifland  confecrated  to  the  Cabiri.  All  who 
were  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  thefe  gods,  were 
thought  to  be  fecured  thereby  from  ftorms  at  fea,  and 
all  other  dangers.  Theceremony  of  initiation  was  per¬ 
formed  by  placing  the  candidate,  crowned  with  olive- 
branches,  and  girded  about  the  loins  with  a  purple 
ribband,  on  a  kind  of  throne,  about  which  thepriefts, 
and  perfons  before  initiated,  danced. 

CABLE,  a  thick,  large,  ftrong  rope,  commonly 
of  hemp,  which  ferves  to  keep  a  fhip  at  anchor. 

There 
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Cable.  There  is  no  merchant-fhip,  however  weak,  but  has 
at  lead;  three  cables ;  namely,  the  chief  cable,  or 
cable  of  the  fheet-anchor,  a  common  cable,  and  a 
fmaller  one. 

Cable  is  alfo  faid  of  ropes,  which  ferve  to  raife 
heavy  loads,  by  the  help  of  cranes,  pullies,  and  other 
engines.  The  name  of  cable  is  ufually  given  to  fuch 
as  have,  at  lead,  three  inches  in  diameter;  thofe  that 
are  lefs  are  only  called  ropes,  of  different  names  accord- 
ing  to  their  ufe. 

Every  cable,  of  whatfoever  thicknefs  it  be,  is  com- 
pofed  of  three  ftrands  ;  every  ftrand  of  three  ropes ; 
and  every  rope  of  three  twills  :  the  twill  is  made  of 
more  or  lefs  threads,  according  as  the  cable  is  to  be 
thicker  or  thinner. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cables,  after  the  ropes  are 
made,  they  ufe  flicks,  which  they  pafs  firfl  between 
the  ropes  of  which  they  make  the  ftrands,  and  after¬ 
wards  between  the  ftrands  of  which  they  make  the 
cable,  to  the  end  that  they  may  all  twift  the  better, 
and  be  more  regularly  wound  together ;  and  alfo,  to 
prevent  them  from  twining  or  entangling,  they  hang, 
sit  the  end  of  each  ftrand  and  of  each  rope,  a  weight  of 
lead  or  of  done. 

The  number  of  threads  each  cable  is  compofed  of  is 
always  proportioned  to  its  length' and  thieknefs  ;  and 
it  is  by  this  number  of  threads  that  its  weight  and  va¬ 
lue  are  afcertained  :  thus,  a  cable  of  three  inches  cir¬ 
cumference,  or  one  inch  diameter,  ought  to  confift  of 
48  ordinary  threads,  atid  to  weigh  192  pounds;  and 
on  this  foundation  is  calculated  the  following  table, 
very  ufefni  for  all  people  engaged  in  marine  commerce, 
who  fit  out  merchantmen  for  their  own  account,  or 
freight  them  for  the  account  of  others. 


.  A  table  of  the  number  of  threads  and  1 weight  of  cables 


of  different  circumferences . 

.  Clrciimf. 

Threads. 

Weight. 

3  inches 

48 

191.  pounds. 

4 

1l 

308 

5 

121 

484 

6 

*74 

696 

7 

238 

952 

8 

1244 

9 

393 

1572 

10 

4  85 

*94° 

it' 

598 

2392 

12 

699 

2796 

1 3 

821  . 

3284 

H 

952 

3808. 

J5 

1093 

4372 

16 

1244 

4976 

17 

I4°4 

5616 

18 

*574 

6296 

*9 

*754 

7016 

20 

*943 

7772 

Sheet-Anchor  Cable,  is  the  greateft  cable  belonging 
to  a  fhip. 

Stteam  Cable, 

,  a  hawfer  or  rope, 

fomething  fmaller 
the  flu'p  in  a  river 

than  the  bowers, 

ahd  ufed  to  moor 

of  haven,  flieltered  from  the  wind  and  fea,  &c. 

Serve  or  Plate  the  Cable,  is  to  bind  it  about  with 

ropes,  clouts,  &c.  to  keep  it  from  galling  ih  thehawfe. 

To  Splice  a  Cable,  is  to  make  two  pieces  faft  toge¬ 
ther,  by  working  the  feveral  threads  of  the  rope  the 
one  into  the  other. 


Pay  more  Cable,  is  to  let  more  out  of  the  fln’p. 
Pay  cheap  the  Cable,  is  to  hand  it  out  apace.  Veer  more 
Cable,  is  to  let  more  out,  &c. 

Cable’s  Length,  a  meafure  of  120  fathoms,  or  of 
the  ufual  length  of  the  cable. 

CABLED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  crofs 
formed  of  the  two  ends  of  a  Ihip’s  cable  ;  fometimes 
alfo  to  a  crofs  covered  over  with  rounds  of  rope  ;  more 
properly  called  a  crofs  corded. 

Cabled  Flute,  in  architecture,  fuch  flutes  as  are  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  pieces  in  the  form  of  a  cable. 

CABO  de  Istri  a,  the  capital  town  of  the  province 
of  Iftria,  in  the  territory  of  Venice;  and  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  draw-bridges. 
E.  Long.  14.  22.  N.  Lat.  45.  49. 

CABOCHED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  heads  of 
beads  are  borne  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  full- 
faced. 

CABOLETTO,  ill  commerce,  a  coin  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Genoa,  worth  about  3  d.  of  our  money. 

-CABOT  (Sebaftian),  the  firfl  difcovererof  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot  a  Ve¬ 
netian.  He  was  born  at  Briftol  in  T47 7  ;  and  was 
taught  by  his  father,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  cofmo- 
graphy.  Before  be  was  20  years  of  age  he  made  fe¬ 
veral  voyages.  The  firfl  of  any  confequence  feems  to 
have  been  made  with  his  father,  who  had  a  commifiion 
from  Henry  VII.  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north -weft  paf- 
fage  to  India.  They  failed  in  the  fpring  of  1497;  and 
proceeding  to  the  north -weft  they  difcovered  land, 
which  for  that  reafon  they  called  Prhnavijla,  or  New¬ 
foundland.  Another  fmaller  ifland  they  called  St  John, 
from  its  being  difcovered  on  the  feaft  of  St  John  Bap- 
tift  ;  after  which,  they  failed  along  the  coafl  of  Ame¬ 
rica  as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  and  then  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  a  good  cargo,  and  three  Indians  aboard. 
Stowe  and  Speed  afcribe  thefe  difcoveries  wholly  to 
Sebaftian,  without  mentioning  his  father.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Sebaftian,  after  his  father’s  death,  made  fe¬ 
veral  voyages  to  thefe  parts,  as  a  map  of  his  difcove¬ 
ries,  drawn  byhimfelf,  was  hung  up  in  the  privy-gar¬ 
den  at  Whitehall.  However,  hiftory  gives  but  little 
account  of  his  life  for  near  20  years;  when  he  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  made  pilot-major,  and  intruded 
with  reviewing  all  projects  for  difcoveries,  which  were 
then  very  numerous.  His  great  capacity  and  approved 
integrity  induced  many  eminent  merchants  to  treat  with 
him  about  a  voyage  by  the  new  found  ftraits  of  Ma- 

rllan  to  the  Moluccas.  He  therefore  failed  in  1525, 
ft  to  the  Canaries ;  then  to  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  ; 
thence  to  St  Auguftine,  and  the  ifland  of  Patos;  when 
fome  of  his  people  beginning  to  be  mutinous,  and  re- 
fufing  to  pafs  through  the  ftraits,  be  laid  afide  the  de- 
fign  of  failing  to  the  Moluccas ;  left  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mutineers  upon  a  defart  ifland;  and,  failing  up 
the  rivers  of  Plate  and  Paraguay,  difcovered,  and  built 
forts  in,  a  large  trail  of  fine  country,  that  produced 
gold,  filver,  and  other  rich  commodities.  He  thence  dif- 
patched  meffengers  to  Spain  for  a  fupply  of  provifions, 
ammunition,  goods  for  trade,  and  a  recruit  of  men:  but 
his  requeft  not  being  readily  complied  with,  after  flay¬ 
ing  five  years  in  America,  he  returned  home;  where 
he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  the  merchants  being  dif- 
pleafed  at  his  not  having  purfued  his  voyage  to  the 
|  Moluccas, 


Cable 

It 

Cabot. 
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Calirs  Moluccas,  while  his  treatment  of  the  mutineers  had  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bukharia,  on  the  eaft  by  Cafch- 
Catuliftan  given  lirkrage  at  court.  Hence  he  returned  to  Eng-  mire,  on  the  weft  by  Zabuliftan  and  Candahar,  and  on 
'  an'  land  ;  and  being  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  fouth  by  Multan.  It  is  250  miles  in  length,  240 


then  lord  prctedlor,  a  new  office  was  ere&ed  for  him  : 
he  was  made  governor  of  the  myftery  and  company  of 
the  merchant-adventurers  for  the  difeovtry  of  regions, 
dominions,  iflands,  and  places  unknown;  a  penfion  was 
granted  him,  by  letters-patent,  of  166/.  13/.  4 d.  per 
annum;  and  he  was  consulted  in  all  affairs  relative  to 
trade.  In  1522,  by  his  intereft,  the  court  fitted  out 
fome  ffiips  for  the  difeovery  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  This  produced  the  firft  voyage  the  Engliffi 
made  to  Rufiia,  and  the  beginning  of  that  commerce 
which  has  ever  fince  been  carried  on  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Ruffia  company  was  now  founded  by  a 
charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary;  and  of  this  com- 


in  breadth,  and  its  chief  town  is  Cabul.  This  country 
in  general  is  not  very  fruitful ;  but  in  the  vales  they 
have  good  pafture-land.  The  roads  are  much  infefted 
with  banditti ;  which  obliges  the  natives  to  have  guards 
for  the  fecurity  of  travellers.  The  religion  of  the  Ca- 
buliftans  is  pagan;  and  their  extraordinary  time  of  de¬ 
votion  is  the  full  moon  in  February,  and  continues  for 
two  days.  At  this  time  they  are  clothed  in  red,  make 
their  offerings,  dance  to  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  and 
make  vifits  to  their  friends  in  mafquerade  dreffes.  They 
fay,  their  god  Crufman  killed  a  giant  who  was  his  e- 
nemy,  and  that  he  appeared  like  a  little  child;  in  me¬ 
mory  of  which,  they  caufe  a  child  to  ffioot  at  the  figure 


pany  Sebaftian  was  appointed  governor  for  life.  He  is  of  a  giant.  Thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  make  bonfires,  and 
r-:j  —1..-  .. — 1-  «r  *■'-«  — —  ~f  feaft  together  in  a  jovial  manner.  The  moral  part  of 

their  religion  confifts  in  charity;  for  which  reafon,  they 
dig  wells  and  build  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  They  have  plenty  of  provifions,  mines  of  iron, 
myrobolans,  aromatic  woods,  and  drugs  of  many  kinds. 
They  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  by  which  means  they  are  very  rich,  and  are  - 
fupplied  with  plenty  of  all  things. 

CABURNS,  on  (hip-board,  are  fmall  lines  made  of 


fa  id  to  be  the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the  variation  of 
the  needle,  and  who  publiffied  a  map  of  the  world. 
The  exaft  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  lived 
to  be  above  70  years  of  age. 

CABRA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombut  in 
Africa.  It  ;s  a  large  town,  but  without  walls;  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Niger,  about  12  miles  from  Tom¬ 
but.  The  houfes  are  built  in  the  fhape  of  bells;  and 
the  walls  are  made  with  ftakes  or  hurdles,  plaftered 


with  clay,  and  covered  with  reeds  after  the  manner  of  fpun  yarn,  to  bind  cables,  feize  tackles,  or  the  like. 


thatch.  This  place  is  very  much  frequented  by  negroes 
who  come  here  by  water  to  trade.  The  town  is  very 
unhealthy,  which  is  probably  owing  to  its  low  fitua- 
tion.  The  colour  of  the  inhabitants  is  black,  and  their 


CACALIA,  foreign  coltsfoot;  a  genus  of  the 
fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  aequalis 
clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  fuaveolens,  with  a  herbaceous  ftalk,  is 


religion  a  fort  of  Mahometanifm.  They  have  plenty  a  native  of  North  America.  It  hath  a  perennial  creep- 


of  corn,  cattle,  milk,  and  butter;  but  fait  is  very  fcarce. 
The  judge  who  decides  controverfies  is  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Tombut.  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  14. 
2  1 . 

CABUL,  or  Gaboul,  a  city  of  Afia,  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  Cabuliftan.  It  lies  in  E.Long.  68. 15. 
N.  Lat.  33.  30.  on  the  frontiers  of  Great  Bukharia, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
territories  of  the  Mogul  from  that  part  of  Great  Tar¬ 
tary.  It  is  one  of  the  fineft  places  in  that  part  of  the 
world;  large,  rich,  and  very  populous.  As  it  is  confi- 
dered  as'  the  key  of  the  Great  Mogul’s  dominions  on 


ing  root  which  fends  out  many  ftalks,  garnilhed  with 
triangular  fpear-ffiaped  leaves  ffiarply  fawed  on  their 
edges,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  fide,  but  a  deep 
fhining  green  above,  placed  alternately.  The  ftalks  rife 
to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  and  are  terminated 
by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long  feeds  covered  with  down.  It  flowers  in  Auguft, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Odober.  The  ftalks  decay  in 
autumn,  and  new  ones  rife  in  the  fpring.  This  plant 
multiplies  greatly  by  its  fpreading  roots,  as  alfo  by  the 
feeds  which  are  fpread  to  a  great  diftance  by  the  wind, 
the  down  which  adheres  to  them  being  greatly  affifting 


that  lide,  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  its  fortifications  to  their  conveyance.  The  roots  which  have  been  cait 
in  repair,  and  a  numerous  garrifon  is  maintained  for  its  out  of  Chelfea  garden,  being  carried  by  the  tides  to  a 
fecurity.  It  lies  in  the  road  between  Samarcand  and  great  diftance,  have  fixed  themfelves  to  the  banks  of 
Lahor;  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  Tartars,  Per-  the  river,  and  increafed  fo  much,  that  in  a  few  years 
fians,  and  Indians.  The  Ufbeck  Tartars  drive  there  a  this  fpecies  may  probably  appear  as  a  native  of  Eng- 
great  trade  in  fiaves  and  horfes,  of  which  it  is  faid  that  land.  2.  The  ficoides  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
no  fewer  than  60,000  are  fold  annually.  The  Perfians  Hope.  It  rifes  with  ftrong  round  ftalks  to  the  height 
bring  black  cattle  and  (beep,  which  renders  provifions  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  woody  at  bottom,  but  foft  and 
very  cheap.  They  have  alfo  wine,  and  plenty  of  all  fucculent  upward,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches, 
forts  of  eatable?.  The  city  (lands  on  a  little  river  which  garnilhed  more  than  half  their  length  with  thick,  taper, 
falls  into  the  Indus,  and  thereby  affords  a  ftiort  and  fucculent  leaves,  a  little  compreffed  on  two  fides,  end- 
fpeedy  paffage  for  all  the  rich  commodities  in  thecoun-  ing  in  points,  covered  with  a  whitiffi  glaucous  farina, 
try  behind  it,  which,  when  brought  to  Cabul,  are  there  which  come3  off  when  handled.  Thefe,  when  broken, 
exchanged  for  (laves  and  horfes,  and  then  conveyed  by  emit  a  ftrong  odour  of  turpentine,  and  are  full  of  a  vif- 
merchants  of  different  countries  to  all  parts  of  the  cous  juice;  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  the  flowers 


world.  The  inhabitants  are  moll  of  them  Indian 


pa- 


:  produced  in  fmall  umbels ;  they  are  white,  tubu- 


gans,  though  the  officers  of  the  Mogul  and  moft  of  the  lous,  and  cut  into  five  parts  at  the  top.  Some  of  the 
-garrifon  are  Mahometans.  French  noblemen  have  the  leaves  of  this  plant  pickled; 

CABULISTAN,  a  province  of  Afia,  formerly  be-  in  doing  of  which  they  have  a  contrivance  to  preferve 
longing  to  the  Great  Mogul;  but  ceded  in  1739  to  the  white  farina  with  which  they  are  covered,  and  there- 
Kouli  Khan,  who  at  that  time  governed  Perfia.  It  is  by  render  them  very  beautiful.  3.  The  kleinia,  with  a 
,  compound 
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Cacalia.  compound  (hrubby  ftalk,  grows  naturally  in  the  Ca- 

- nary  iflands,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifh 

gardens.  It  rifes  with  a  thick  flefhy  Hem  divided  at 
certain  diftances,  as  it  were,  into  fo  many  joints.  Each 
of  thefe  divilions  fwell  much  larger  in  the  middle  than 
they  do  at  each  end  ;  and  the  (talks  divide  into  many 
irregular  branches  of  the  fame  form,  which,  toward 
their  extremities  are  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow, 
fpear-fhaped  leaves  of  a  glaucous  colour,  (landing  all 
round  the  (talks  without  order.  As  they  All  off,  they 
leave  a  fear  at  the  place,  which  always  remains  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  clutters 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  tubulous, 
and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour.  They  appear  in  Auguft 
and  September,  but  continue  great  part  of  October, 
and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country.  There 
have  been  (tones  and  fofliles  dug  up  at  a  very  great 
depth  in  fome  parts  of  England  having  very  perfedt  im- 
preflions  of  this  plant  upon  them  ;  from  whence  Dr 
Woodward  has  fuppofed  the  plants  were  lodged  there 
at  the  univerfal  deluge;  and  finding  the  impreffions  of 
many  Other  plants  and  animals  which  are  natives  of 
thofe  iflands,  he  concludes  that  the  waters  flowed  hi¬ 
ther  from  the  fouth-well.  This  plant  has  been  called 
the  cabbage-tret,  from  the  refemblance  which  the  ftalk 
of  it  has  to  the  cabbage :  others  have  intitled  it  cama- 
tion-tree,  from  the  (hape  of  the  leaves  and  the  colour 
of  the  flowers.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feven  other 
fpecies,  viz .  the  alpina,  with  kidney-fhaped  leaves; 
the  glabra,  with  fraooth  leaves ;  the  atriplicifolia,  with 
heart-lhaped  finuated  leaves  ;  the  papillaris,  with  a 
(hrubby  ftalk  guarded  on  every  fide  with  broken  rough 
footftalks;  the  ante-euphorbium,  with  oblong  oval 
leaves  5  the  fonchifolia,  with  lyre-fhaped  indented 
leaves ;  and  the  lutea,  with  leaves  divided  into  five  acute 
parts. 

Culture .  All  the  three  fpecies  deferibed  above  are 
very  eafily  propagated.  The  firft  will  propagate  itfelf, 
as  already  mentioned,  either  by  roots  or  feeds.  The  fe- 
cond  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fum- 
mer  months :  thefe  (hould  be  cut  from  the  plants  and 
laid  to  dry  a  fortnight,  that  the  wound  may  be  healed 
over  before  they  are  planted.  Mott  people  plunge  the 
pots  in  which  thefe  are  planted  into  an  hot-bed,  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  putting  out  roots;  but  if  planted  in  June 
or  July,  they  will  root  as  well  in  the  open  air.  Even 
branches  broken  off  by  accident  have  frequently  put 
out  roots  when  fallen  on  the  ground,  without  any  care. 
Thefe  branches  may  be  kept  fix  months  out  of  the 
ground,  and  will  take  root  if  planted.  This  (hould  have 
a  light  fandy  earth,  and  in  winter  be  placed  in  an  airy 
glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  fun  and  air  in 
mild  weather,  but  mull  be  protected  from  froft.  Du¬ 
ring  the  winter  feafon  the  plants  mutt  have  but  little 
water;  3nd  in  fummer,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
open  air,  it  (hould  not  be  given  to  them  too  often,  nor 
in  great  quantity.  The  third  is  alfo  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  the  plants  require  the  fame  culture;  but 
mutt  have  a  dry  warm  glafs-cafe  in  winter,  and  very 
little  water,  being  fubjedt  to  rot  with  wet.  In  fummer 
they  mutt  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  fheltered 
fituation,  and  in  very  dry  weather  refre(hed  moderately 
with  water.  With  this  management  the  plants  will 
flower  annually,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet. 


CACAO,  the  chocolate-nut  tree,  is  by  Lin-  Cacao, 
nseus  joined  to  the  theobroma,  3  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia  clafs  of  plants ;  but 
of  the  true  chocolate-nut  there  is  only  one  fpecies 
known,  which  we  therefore  choofe  to  deferibe  fepa- 
rately.  The  tree  producing  it  is  by  Mr  Catefby  faid  to 
be  about  8  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  12  feet  in  height, 
with  a  fmooth  Alining  bark.  The  leaves  grow  alter¬ 
nately,  are  broad  and  pointed,  fet  on  flat  pedicles  near 
an  inch  long.  The  flowers  come  forth  only  from  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches,  in  clutters  of  about  eight  or 
ten  ;  each  flower  confiding  of  five  capfular  leaves,  and 
five  petals,  with  (lamina,  and  a  ftylus.  To  one  of  thefe 
little  tufts  of  bloffoms  ufually  fucceeds  a  (ingle  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  a  fwan’s  egg,  but  longer,  more  taper¬ 
ing,  and  ending  in  a  point.  The  fruit  hangs  pendant ; 
and,  when  ripe,  has  a  (hell  of  a  purple  colour,  in  fub- 
(tance  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  pomegranate,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  from  end  to  end  ;  containing  in  the  middle  ma¬ 
ny  kernels  of  the  fize  of  acorns,  inclofed  in  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  fubftance,  and  which  are  known  amongft  us 
by  the  name  of  cacao-nuts,  of  which  Chocolate  is 
made.  See  Plate  LX VI.  fig.  1. ;  where,  n°  1.  (hews 
the  fruit  hanging  on  the  tree;  and  n°  2.  is  a  tranfverfe 
fedtion  of  the  nut,  (hewing  the  included  kernels. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  America,  and  no  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  places  of  its  growth,  according  to 
Mr  Catefby,  are  the  bay  of  Campeachy  on  Cotta  Rico 
between  Portabel  and  Nicaragua,  the  coalt  of  Coraccos, 
Guajaquil,  and  Colima.  All  the  fugar  iflands,  however, 
are  proper  for  it3  cultivation  5  and  the  fame  author  af- 
fures  us,  that,  in  the  year  1714,  he  faw  the  remains  of 
extenfive  cacao-walks  planted  by  the  Spaniards  while 
inpoffeffion  of  that  ifland;  and  he  complains  very  much 
of  the  negledt  of  its  cultivation  by  the  Britifli  planters. 

Mr  Miller,  after  making  complaints  of  the  fame  kind, 
gives  directions,  to  the  following  purpofe,  far  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  ehocolate-tree. 

The  proper  fituation  for  chocolate-trees  is  in  a  place 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  winds,  which 
would  foon  deftroy  them.  Such  places,  therefore,  where 
torrents  of  water  have  wafhed  away  the  earth  fo  as  to 
leave  broad  3nd  deep  furrows,  are  very  proper  for  this 
purpofe.  The  foil  in  thefe  gullies  (as  the  inhabitants 
call  them)  is  very  rich  and  moift,  which  the  chocolate- 
trees  require,  and  where  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  : 
but  where  there  are  not  a  fufficient  number  of  gullies, 
choice  (hould  be  made  of  a  fituation  well  fheltered  by 
large  trees ;  or  if  there  are  not  trees  already  grown, 
there  (hould  be  three  or  four  rows  planted  round  the 
fpot  which  is  defigned  for  the  chocolate-trees,  of  fuch 
forts  as  are  of  the  quickeft  growth  ;  and  within  thefe 
row's  (hould  be  fome  plantain-trees  planted  at  proper 
diftances,  which,  being  very  quick  of  growth,  and  the 
leaves  very  large,  will  afford  a  kindly  (helter  to  the 
young  chocolate-trees  planted  between  them.  As  the 
chocolate-trees  do  not  fpread  their  branches  very  wide, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  place  the  plantain-trees  24  feet 
afunder;  in  which  cafe,  there  may  be  two  rows  of  cho¬ 
colate-trees  between  them,  placing  them  at  ten  feet 
diftance  from  each  other  in  the  row.  Before  the  plan¬ 
tation  is  begun,  the  ground  (hould  be  well  prepared  by 
d’gglng  it  deep,  and  clearing  it  from  roots  of  trees 
and  noxious  plants,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  will  (hoot  up  again  after  the  firft  rain,  and 
greatly 
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greatly  obftruft  the  growtli  of  the  cacao-plants.  When 
the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  the  rows  Ihould  be  marked 
out  by  a  line  where  the  nuts  are  to  be  planted,  fo  as 
that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  quincunx  order,  at  equal 
diftance  every  way,  or  at  leaft  that  the  plantain-trees 
between  them  may  form  a  quincunx  with  the  two  rows 
of  chocolate- trees  which  are  placed  between  them.  The 
nuts  ihould  be  planted  in  a  rainy  feafon,  and  in  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  feldom  bear 
tranfplanting.  As  the  fruit  ripens  at  two  different  fea- 
fons,  viz.  atMidfummer  and  at  Chriftmas,  the  plantation 
maybe  made  at  any  of  thefe  times;  but  care  muft  be  taken 
to  choofe  fuch  as  are  perfe&ly  ripe  and  found,  otherwife 
the  whole  trouble  and  expence  will  be  loft.  The  manner 
of  planting  is  to  make  three  holes  in  the  ground,  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  each  other,  at  the  place  where 
every  tree  is  to  ftand  ;  and  into  each  of  thefe  holes  one 
nut  ihould  be  planted  about  two  inches  deep,  covering 
them  gently  with  earth.  The  reafon  of  planting  three 
nuts  is,  that  they  feldom  all  grow ;  or  if  they  do,  all 
are  not  equally  vigorous ;  fo  that,  when  the  plants 
have  had  one  year’s  growth,  it  will  be  eafy  to  draw  up 
the  weak  unpromifing  plants,  and  leave  the  moil  vi¬ 
gorous.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the 
chocolate-nuts  will  not  retain  their  power  of  vegetation 
long  after  they  are  taken  from  the  trees :  fo  that  there 
is  no  poflibility  of  tranfporting  them  to  any  great  di¬ 
ftance  for  planting ;  nor  ihould  they  be  kept  long  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  natural  places  of  their  growth. 
When  the  chocolate-trees  firft  appear  above  ground, 
they  are  very  tender,  and  fubjedl  to  great  injuries  from 
the  winds,  fun,  or  drought:  for  thefe  reafons,  befides 
the  ihelter  of  trees  already  mentioned,  it  would  be  pro¬ 
per  to  have  the  plantation  near  a  river,  and  to  plant  a 
*  See  Jatro-  row  of  caffada  *  on  each  fide  of  the  rows  of  chocolate- 
fba.  trees,  which  will  grow  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 

and  fereen  the  young  plants  from  the  violence  of  the 
fun  the  firft  feafon;  after  which  they  will  be  in  lefs 
danger  therefrom  ;  and  the  following  feafon,  when  the 
caffada  is  taken  up  for  ufe,  the  ground  ihould  be  worked 
between  the  young  plants,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
their  roots  by  the  operation.  The  plantain -trees  ihould 
be  fet  two  or  three  months  before  the  chocolate-nuts 
are  ripe,  that  they  may  be  large  enough  to  afford  ihel¬ 
ter  to  the  young  plants;  and  the  caffada  is  always 
planted  a  month  or  fix  weeks  before  the  chocolate- nuts, 
for  the  fame  reafon.  Some  people,  inftead  of  caffada, 
plant  potatoes  or  cucumbers  and  melons  between  the 
young  chocolate-plants:  but  where  this  is  done,  it  muft 
be  with  great  caution  ;  for  if  fuffered  to  approach  too 
near  the  plants,  they  will  greatly  injure,  if  not  totally 
deftroy,  them.  In  about  feven  or  eight  days  after  the 
chocolate-nUts  arc  planted,  the  young  plants  will  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  above  ground ;  when  they  ihould  be 
carefully  looked  over,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  attacked 
by  infedts;  in  which  cafe,  thefe  infedls  muft  be  de- 
ftroyed,  or  they  will  foon  devour  the  plants  ;  or  if  there 
are  any  weeds  produced  near  the  plants,  they  ihould 
be  carefully  cut  down  with  a  hoe.  About  20  days  after 
the  plants  have  appeared,  they  will  be  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  and  have  four  or  fix  leaves  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  plants.  In  about  a  year,  they  will  be 
two  feet  and  an  half  high,  and  have  14  or  16  leaves. 
By  this  time  the  caffada,  which  was  planted  between 
the  rows  of  chocolate-plants,  will  have  large  roots  fit 
Yol.  III. 


for  ufe,  therefore  ihould  be  taken  up;  and  the  ground  Cacao, 
being  then  wrought  over  again  will  greatly  encourage 
the  young  chocolate-plants.  In  two  years  time  the 
young  trees  will  have  grown  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
and  an  half  or  four  feet,  and  many  of  them  will  begin 
to  flower.  Thefe  early  bloffoms,  however,  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  off ;  for  if  permitted  to  remain  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  they  will  fo  much  weaken  the  trees,  that 
they  feldom  recover  their  ftrength  again  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  vigorous.  In  half  a  year  after,  they  will  produce 
flowers  again  ;  and  thefe  alfo  ihould  be  all  pulled  off ; 
none  being  left  to  produce  fruit  till  the  third  year,  and 
then  but  a  few  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
trees.  By  following  this  method,  the  trees  will  always 
produce  larger  and  better  nourifhed  fruit  than  thofe 
which  are  fuffered  to  bear  a  greater  quantity,  and  will 
continue  much  longer  in  vigour.  The  fourth  year,  the 
trees  may  be  fuffered  to  bear  a  moderate  crop  ;  but 
even  then  it  is  better  to  pull  off  fome  flowers  from  thofe 
trees  which  are  weak,  that  they  may  recover  ftrength 
before  they  are  too  old.  From  the  time  when  the 
flowers  fall  off  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  is  about  four 
months. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  planters  generally 
employ  a  negro  for  every  row  of  trees,  to  gather  it. 

Being  furnifhed  with  a  bafket,  he  goes  from  tree  to 
tree,  cutting  off  all  the  ripe  fruit.  When  the  bafket  is 
full,  the  fruit  is  laid  on  a  heap  at  one  end  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  ;  where,  after  the  whole  is  gathered,  they  cut 
the  pods  lengthwife,  and  take  out  all  the  nuts,  carefully 
diverting  them  of  the  pulp  adhering  to  them.  Then 
they  carry'  them  to  the  houfe,  where  they  lay  them  in 
large  calks,  or  other  veffels  of  wood  railed  above  the 
ground, covering  them  with  leaves  of  the  Indian  reed, and 
mats,  upon  which  they  lay  fome  boards,  putting  Hones 
thereon  to  keep  them  down  clofe  in  order  to  prefs  the 
nuts.  In  thefe  veffels  the  nuts  are  kept  four  or  five  days ; 
during  which  time  they  muft  be  ftirred  and  turned  every 
morning;  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of  perilhing 
from  the  great  fermentation  they  are  ufually  in.  With¬ 
out  this  fermentation,  it  is  faid,  the  nuts  will  not  keep, 
but  fprout  if  they  are  in  a  damp  place,  or  Ihrivel  and 
dry  too  much  if  they  are  expofed  to  heat.  After  the 
nuts  have  been  thus  fermented,  they  Ihould  be  taken 
out  of  the  veffels,  and  fpread  on  coarfe  cloths  where 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  wind ;  but  at 
night,  or  in  rainy  weather,  they  muft  be  taken  under 
Ihelter,  otherwife  the  damp  will  fpoil  them.  If  the 
weather  proves  fair,  three  days  time  will  be  long 
enough  to  dry  them,  provided  they  are  carefully  turn¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time,  that  they  may  dry  equally  on 
every  fide.  When  they  are  perfedlly  dry,  they  may  be 
put  into  boxes  or  facks,  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place 
until  they  are  Ihipped  off  or  otherwife  difpofed  of.  The 
frelher  thefe  nuts  are,  the  more  oil  is  contained  in 
them ;  fo  that  the  older  they  are,  the  lefs  they  are 
efteemed.  The  chocolate-trees,  if  planted  on  a  good 
foil,  and  properly  taken  care  of,  will  continue  vigorous 
and  fruitful  25  or  30  years.  Befides  all  the  above- 
mentioned  cultivation,  they  require  their  dead  and  de¬ 
cayed  branches  to  be  taken  off,  and  likewife  the  fmall 
ill-placed  branches  to  be  removed.  This,  however,  muft 
be  done  very  cautioufly  :  no  vigorous  branches  fhould 
be  fhortened,  nor  any  large  amputations  made  on  thefe 
trees;  becaufe  they  abound  with  a  foft,  glutinous* 
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rrtilky  juice,  which  will  flow  out  for  many  days  when¬ 
ever  they  are  wounded,  and  this  greatly  weakens  the 
trees.  Such  branches,  however,  whofe  extreme  branches 
are  decayed,  (hould  be  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  infedlion 
from  proceeding  further ;  and  fucli  branches  as  are 
much  decayed  fhould  be  taken  off  clofe  to  the  ftem  of 
the  tree:  but  this  (hould  be  performed  in  dry  weather, 
foon  after  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered. — Notwith- 
ftanding  all  this  tedious  work,  however,  Mr  Miller  is 
of  opinion  that  the  culture  of  thefe  trees  is  the  moll 
profitable  way  in  which  a  plantation  can  be  laid  out. 
Five  or  fix  negroes,  he  fays,  will  be  able  to  manage  a 
plantation  of  10,000  trees  of  this  kind.  The  profit  of 
each  tree,  lie  thinks,  may  be  valued  at  5s.  annually; 
in  which  cafe,  fuch  a  plantation  would  be  worth  2500 1. 
per  annum. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  Europe  by  way  of 
curiofity,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  nuts  planted 
in  boxes  of  earth  (in  the  countries  where  they  grow) 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  becaufe  they  will  otherwife 
lofe  the  power  of  vegetation  before  they  arrive.  When 
the  plants  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  protected 
from  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  thefe  plants,  efpecially  while  they  are  young.  They 
fhould  alfo  be  very  clear  from  weeds ;  which,  if  fuffered 
to  grow  in  the  boxes,  would  foon  overbear  and  deftroy 
the  plants.  When  they  are  grown  (hong  enough  to 
tranfport,  they  fhould  be  fhipped,  and  placed  where 
they  may  be  fereened  from  ftrong  winds,  fait  water, 
and  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun.  During  their  paffage, 
they  mull  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water;  but  it 
muff  not  be  given  them  in  great  quantities,  or  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  rotting.  When  they  come  into  a  cool 
climate,  they  muft  be  carefully  protected  from  the  cold, 
and  will  not  require  water  fo  frequently.  When  arrived 
in  Britain,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
boxes,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  being  careful  to  cover  the 

S’affes  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  fereen  them  from 
e  fun  :  they  muft  alfo  be  frequently  watered;  but  it 
muft  be  done  with  caution,  not  to  rot  their  roots.  In 
this  hot-bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  Michaelmas ; 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  tan  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  ftove. 
They  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country,  even  at  the  warmeft  feafon  of  the  year;  and 
therefore  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove, 
obferving  in  fummer  to  give  them  plenty  of  frefh  air, 
and  in  winter  to  keep  them  very  warm.  This  clofe  con¬ 
finement  in  the  houfe  makes  them  fubjedt  to  contraA 
filth  ;  for  which  reafon  they  muft  be  frequently  wafh- 
ed,  or  they  would  be  over-run  with  infedls. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  Euro¬ 
peans  whom  the  Americans  made  acquainted  with  ca¬ 
cao.  They -made  ufe  of  it  many  years  without  commu¬ 
nication  thereof  to  any  other  nations.  So  little  was  it 
known  in  thofe  days,  that  the  Dutch  privateers,  being 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  prizes  of  cacao  they  took, 
ufed  to  throw  all  the  nuts  into  the  fea,  calling  them  in 
derifion  Jheep’ s  treddles.  In  the  year  1649,  they  knew 
but  of  one  cacao-tree  in  all  the  Antilles ;  and  this  was 
planted  out  of  curiofity  in  the  garden  of  an  Englifh- 
•  map  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  St  Croix,  In  1655,  the 
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in  the  woods  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  of  which  lie  II 
was  the  owner.  This  difeovery  gave  occafion  to  that  ac  lao' 
of  feveral  other  trees  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  woods 
of  that  ifland;  and  the  cacao-walks  afterwards  planted 
there  very  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  nuts  ta¬ 
ken  from  thefe  woods.  One  Benjamin  planted  there 
the  firft  cacao-walk  about  the  year  1660  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  20  or  25  years  after  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  began  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  cultivation 
of  thefe  trees  fo  as  to  make  walks  or  plantations  of 
them.  There  are  fome  places  in  America  where  the 
cacao  nuts  or  grains  are  ufed  as  money,  but  only  among 
the  natives:  they  give  12  or  14  grains  for  a  Spanilh 
rial.  The  ufes  to  which  cacao  is  put  may  be  reduced 
to  three.  It  is  made  into  a  fweet-meat;  alfo  into  cho¬ 
colate  (fee Chocolate)  ;  and  there  is  an  oil  extracted 
from  it  to  which  they  alfo  give  the  name  of  butter . 

The  oil  is  as  fweet  as  that  of  almonds,  and  is  made 
after  the  fame  manner.  Some  of  the  Creolian  ladies  of 
America  ufe  it  as  a  cofmetic,  to  render  the  complexion 
frefh,  and  the  (kin  foft  and  fmooth.  The  cacao  of  the 
Caraccas  is  fold  at  Amllerdam  for  8^  (livers  per  pound, 
more  or  lefs :  when  it  is  in  cades,  they  allow  fo  much 
for  tare ;  but  when  it  is  in  bales,  the  tare  is  according 
to  the  weight.  From  :oo  to  229  pounds,  the  tare  is 
.  reckoned  2  pounds;  from  230  to  249,  3  pounds-;  from 
250  to  any  weight  above  that,  4  pounds.  The  ferons, 
to  99  pounds  weight,  give  8  pounds  tare  per  feron  ; 
thofe  of  100  pounds  and  above,  10  per  cent.  The  ca¬ 
cao  of  Martinico  is  commonly  in  calks,  which  are  tared 
by  the  weight.  If  it  is  in  bags,  the  fame  tare  is  allowed 
as  for  that  of  the  Caraccas. 

CACERES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Eftremadura,  is  feated  on  the  river  Saler,  and  noted 
for  the  exceeding  fine  wool  which  the  fheep  bear  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Between  this  town  and  Brocos,  there 
is  a  wood,  where  the  allies  defeated  the  rear-guard  of 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1 706.  E. 

Long.  6.  47.  N.  Lat;  39.  15. 

CACHALOT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Phvseter, 

CACHAN,  or  Cash4n,  a  confiderable  town  of 
Perfia  in  Irac  Agemi,  where  they  carry  on  an  exten- 
five  trade  in  filks,  filver  and  gold  brocades,  and  fine 
earthen  ware.  It  is  fituated.  in  a  vaft  plain,  55  miles 
from  Ifpahan.  E.  Long.  50.  2.  N.  Lat.  34.  10. 

CACHAO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin 
in  Afia,  fituated  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  other  feven.  Its  foil  is  fertile,  and  in 
fome  places  mountainous,  abounding  with  variety  of 
trees,  and  particularly  that  of  varnifh.  Mod  of  thefe 
provinces  carry  on  fome  branch  of  the  filk  manufa&ure, 
but  this  moft  of  all.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  capi¬ 
tal,  which  is  alfo  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
though  in  other  refpefts  hardly  comparable  to  a  Chi- 
nefe  one  of  the  third  rank. 

Cachao,  a  city  of  the  province  of  that  name,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tonquin  in  Afia,  fituated  in  E.  Long., 

105.  31.  N.  Lat.  22.  10.  at  about  80  leagues  diftance 
from  the  fea.  It  is  prodigioufly  crowded  with  people, 
infomuch  that  the  ftreets  are  hardly  paffable,  efpecially 
on  market-days.  Thefe  vaft  crowds,  however,  come 
moftly  from  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  upon  which 
account  thefe  villages  have  been  allowed  their  halls  in 
particular  parts  of  the  city,  where  they  bring  and  dif- 
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Cachao.  pofe  of  their  wares.  The  town  itfelf,  though  the  me- 
- tropolis  of  the  whole  Tonquinefe  kingdom,  hath  nei¬ 
ther  walls  nor  fortifications.  The  principal  ftreets  are 
wide  and  airy,  but  the  reft  of  them  narrow  and  ill- 
paved;  and,  except  the  palace  royal  and  arfenal,  the  town 
hath  little  elfe  worth  notice.  The  houfes  are  low  and 
mean,  moftly  built  of  wood  and  clay,  and  not  above  one 
flory  high.  The  magazines  and  warehoufes  belonging  to 
foreigners  are  the  only  edifices  built  of  brick  ;  and 
which,  though  plain,  yet,  by  reafon  of  their  height 
and  more  elegant  ftrufture,  make  a  confiderable  (how 
among  thofe  rows  of  wooden  huts.  From  the  combuf- 
tibility  of  its  edifices,  this  city  fuffers  frequent  and 
dreadful  conflagrations.  Thefe  fpread  with  fuch  fur- 
prifing  velocity,  that  Come  thoufands  of  houfes  are  of¬ 
ten  laid  in  afties  before  the  fire  can  be  extinguiflied. 
To  prevent  thefe  fad  confequences,  every  houfe  hath, 
either  in  its  yard,  or  even  in  its  centre,  fomelow  build¬ 
ing  of  brick,  in  form  of  an  oven,  into  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  on  the  firft  alarm  convey  their  raoft  valuable 
goods.  Befides  this  precaution,  which  every  family 
takes  to  fecure  their  goods,  the  government  obliges 
them  to  keep  a  ciftern,  or  fome  other  capacious  veliel, 
always  full  of  water  on  the  top  of  their  houfe,  to  be 
ready  on  all  occaGcns  of  this  nature;  as  likewife  a  long 
pole  and  bucket,  to  throw  water  from  the  kennel  upon 
the  houfes.  If  thefe  two  expedients  fail  of  fuppreffing 
the  flames,  they  immediately  cut  the  ftraps  which  fat¬ 
ten  the  thatch  to  the  walls,  and  let  it  fall  in  and  wafte 
itfelf  on  the  ground.  The  king’s  palace  ftands  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  ;  and  is  furrounded  with  a  flout  wall, 
within  whofe  cin&ure  are  feen  a  great  number  of  apart¬ 
ments  two  ftories  high,  whofe  fronts  and  portals  have 
foinething  of  the  grand  tafte.  Thofe  of  the  king  and 
his  wives  are  embellifhed  with  variety  of  carvings  and 
gildings  after  the  Indian  manner,  and  all  finely  var- 
nifhed.  In  the  outer  court  are  a  vaft  number  of  fump- 
tuous  ftables  for  the  king’s  horfes  and  elephants.  The 
appearance  of  the  inner  courts  can  only  be  conje<flured ; 
for  the  avenues  are  not  only  fhut  to  all  ftrangers, 
but  even  to  the  king’s  fubje&s,  except  thofe  of  the 
privy  council,  and  the  chief  miniflers  of  ftate  :  yet  we 
are  told,  that  there  are  flair-cafes  by  which  people  may 
mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  are  about  18 
or  20  feet  high  ;  from  whence  they  may  have  a  dif- 
tant  view  of  the  royal  apartments,  and  of  the  fine  par¬ 
terres  and  fifh-pouds  that  are  between  the  cin&ure  and 
them.  The  front  wall  hath  a  large  gate  well  orna¬ 
mented,  which  is  never  opened  but  when  the  king  goe6 
in  and  out ;  but  at  fome  di (lance  from  it  on  each  fide 
there  are  two  pofterns,  at  which  the  courtiers  and  fer- 
vants  may  go  in  and  out.  This  cindlure,  which  is  of 
a  vaft  circumference,  is  faced  with  brick  within  and 
without,  and  the  whole  ftrudture  is  terminated  by  wide 
fpacious  gardens ;  which,  though  ftored  with  great  va¬ 
riety  of  proper  ornaments,  are  deftitute  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  elegance  obferved  in  the  palaces  of  European 
princes.  —  Befides  this  palace,  the  ruins  of  one  Hill  more 
magnificent  are  to  be  obferved,  and  are  called  Libatvia. 
The  circumference  is  faid  to  have  been  betwixt  fix  and 
feven  miles  :  fome  arches,  porticoes,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  are  ftill  remaining  ;  from  which,  and  fome  of 
its  courts  paved  with  marble,  it  may  be  concluded  to 
have  been  as  magnificent  a  ftrufture  as  any  of  the  eaft- 
ern  parts  can  fhew.  The  arfenal  is  likewife  a  large 


and  noble  building,  well  ftored  with  ammunition  and  Cadiao 
artillery.  The  Englifh  faftory  is  fituated  on  the  north  | 

fide  of  the  city,  fronting  the  river  Song-koy.  It  is  a _ 

handfome  low-built  houfe,  with  a  fpacious  dining¬ 
room  in  the  centre ;  and  on  each  fide  are  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  merchants,  fadlors,  and  fervants.  At 
each  end  of  the  building  are  fmaller  houfes  for  other 
ufes,  as  ftore-houfes,  kitchen,  &c.  which  form  two 
wings  with  the  fquare  in  the  middle,  and  parallel  with 
the  river,  near  the  bank  of  which  ftands  a  long  flag- 
ftaff,  on  which  they  commonly  difplay  the  Engliih 
colours  on  Sundays  and  all  remarkable  days.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  to  it,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  the  Danifh  factory,  which 
is  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  handfome.  On  the  lame  fide 
of  the  river  runs  a  long  dike,  whofe  timber  and  Hones 
are  fo  firmly  fattened  together,  that  no  part  cf  it  can 
be  flirred  without  moving  the  whole.  This  work  was 
raifed  on  thofe  banks  to  prevent  the  river,  during  the 
time  of  their  vaft  rains,  from  overflowing  the  city;  and 
it  has  hitherto  anfwered  its  end  ;  for  though  the  town 
ftands  high  enough  to  be  in  no  danger  from  land-floods, 
it  might  yet  have  been  otherwife  frequently  damaged, 
if  not  totally  laid  under  water,  by  the  overflowing  of 
that  river.  Some  curious  obfervations  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  royal  fociety  concerning  differences  be- 
tweenthe  tides  of  thofe  feas  and  thofe  of  Europe,  viz.  that 
on  the  Tonquinefe  coaft  ebbs  and  flows  but  once  in  24. 
hours ;  that  is,  that  the  tide  is  rifing  during  the  fpace  of 
12  hours,  and  can  be  eafily  perceived  during  two  of  the 
moon’s  quarters,  but  can  hardly  be  obferved  during 
the  other  two.  In  the  fpring  tides,  which  laft  14  days, 
the  waters  begin  to  rife  at  the  rifing  of  the  moon  ; 
whereas  in  the  low  tides,  which  continue  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  the  tide  begins  not  till  that  planet  is  got 
below  the  horizon.  Whilft  it  is  palling  through  the 
fix  northern  figns,  the  tides  are  obft  rved  to  vary  greatly, 
to  rife  fometimes  very  high,  and  fometimes  to  be  very 
low  ;  but  when  it  is  once  got  into  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  zodiac,  they  are  then  found  to  be  more  even  and 
regular. 

CACHECTIC,  fomething  partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  or  belonging  to,  a  cachexy. 

CACHEO,  a  town  of  Negroland  in  Africa,  feated 
on  the  river  St  Domingo.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  have  three  forts  there,  and  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  wax  and  Haves.  W.  Long.  14.  55.  N.  Lat. 

12.  o. 

CACHEXY,  in  medicine,  a  vicious  ftate  of  the 
humours  and  whole  habit  *.  *  See  (the 

CACHRYS,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  order,  be-  fuh- 
longing  to  the  digynia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  five 
fpecies,  viz.  the  trifida,  with  bipinnated  leaves  ;  the  fi- 
cula,  with  double  winged  leaves;  the  libanotis,  with 
fmootli  furrowed  feeds ;  the  linearia,  with  plain  chan¬ 
nelled  fruit ;  and  the  hungarica,  with  a  plain,  funguoiis, 
channelled  feed.  All  thefe  are  perennial  plants,  rifing 
pretty  high,  and  bearing  large  umbels  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  which  ought  to 
be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  the  next  fpring,  they  often  mif- 
carry.  They  mull  alfo  be  fown  in  a  lhady  border 
where  they  are  to  remain  :  for  the  plants,  having  long 
tap-roots,  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  many 
others.  The  Hungarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erlaw,  and  thofe  who  border  on  Tranfylvania,  Servia, 

9  L  2  &c. 
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Cacochylia,  See.  eat  the  root  of  the  fifth  fpecies  in  a  fcarcity  of  corn 
Caftiis.  for  wan^  0f  other  bread. 

CACOCHYLIA,  or  Cacochymia,  a  vicious  ftate 
of  the  vital  humours,  efpecially  of  the  mafs  of  blood  ; 
arifing  either  from  a  diforderof  the  fecretions  or  excre¬ 
tions,  or  from  external  contagion.  The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  of  ill,  and  juice. 

CACTUS,  melon-thistle;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants. 
To  this  genus  Linnaeus  has  added  the  cereus  and  o- 
puntia  ;  but  to  avoid  the  embarraffment  occafioned  by 
the  defcription  of  fuch  a  variety  of  fpecies,  we  choofe, 
with  Mr  Miller,  to  defcribe  them  as  three  diftindt  ge¬ 
nera.  See  Ceres  and  Opuntia. 

Species.  1.  The  melocadtus,  with  14  angles,  com¬ 
monly  called  great  melon- thifile.  2.  The  intortus,  with 
15  angles  fpirally  twitted,  and  eredf  fpines.  3.  The 
recurvus,  with  r5  angles,  having  broad  recurved  fpines 
fet  very  clofe.  8.  The  mamillaris,  clofely  covered 
with  bearded  tubercles  ;  or  fmaller  American  melon- 
thiftle.  5.  The  proliferus,  or  fmall  childing  melon- 
thiftle. 

All  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  plants  of  a  Angular 
ftru&ure,  but  efpecially  the  larger  kinds  of  them  ; 
which  appear  like  a  large,  flelhy,  green  melon,  with 
deep  ribs,  fet  all  over  with  ftrong  fharp  thorns ;  and, 
when  the  plants  are  cut  through  the  middle,  their  in- 
fide  is  a  foft,  pale-green,  flelhy  fubftauce,  very  full  of 
moillure.  The  fruit  of  all  the  fpecies  is  frequently 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  fruits 
are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  ta¬ 
per  form,  drawing  to  a  point  at  the  bottom  toward  the 
plant,  but  blunt  at  the  top  where  the  empalement  of 
the  flower  was  fituated.  The  tafte  is  agreeably  acid, 
which  in  a  hot  country  muft  render  the  fruit  more  grate¬ 
ful. 

Thefe  ftrange  plants  commonly  grow  upon  the  deep 
fides  of  rocks  in  the  warmcft  parts  of  America,  where 
they  feem  to  be  thruft  out  *f  the  apertures,  having 
little  or  no  earth  to  fupport  them,  their  roots  (hooting 
down  into  the  fiffures  of  the  rock  to  a  conliderable 
depth  j  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  plants  up,  efpe¬ 
cially  as  they  are  fo  ftrongly  armed  with  thorns  as  to 
render  it  very  dangerous  to  handle  them.  The  large 
kinds  were  fome  time  ago  brought  over  to  England  in 
much  greater  plenty  than  of  late  ;  but  many  of  them 
were  deftroyed  by  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  thofe  perfons  who 
had  the  care  of  them  in  the  voyage  :  for,  by  giving 
them  water,  they  generally  cauied  them  to.  rot  before 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  (hips  ;  and  fome  of  thofe 
which  appeared  to  be  found,  were  yet  fo  replete  with 
moifture,  that  they  rotted  foon  after  they  were  placed 
in  the  ftoves.  Whoever  therefore  purpofes  to  bring 
thefe  plants  from  abroad,  fliould  be  very  careful  to  take 
up  their  roots  as  entire  as  poflible,  and  to  plant  them 
in  tubs  filled  with  ftones  and  rubbilh,  having  very  little 
earth  in  it.  Three  or  four  plants  alfo  ought  to  be  put 
into  each  tub,  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  in  order  to 
fave  room  ;  for  they  will  not  increafe  in  bulk  during 
their  paffage,  and  110  room  needs  be  allowed  them  for 
this  purpofe.  There  fliould  be  feveral  pretty  large 
holes  bored  through  the  bottoms  of  thefe  tubs,  to  let' 
the  moifture  pafs  off ;  and  if  the  plants  are  fet  in  the 
tubs  a  month  or  more  before  they  are  put  on  ftiipboard, 
they  will  at  that  time  have  put  forth  new  roots,  which 


will  be  the  beft  method  pf  making  them  fucceed.  All  Cartas 
the  time  they  remain  in  their  natural  country  they  cJ|ea 

fliould  have  very  little  water  given  them,  and  after  they  _ 1_ 

are  put  on  board  they  muft  have  none  at  all.  When 
they  are  brought  to  Britain,  the  larger  forts  require  a 
very  good  ftove  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter, 
nor  fliould  they  be  expofed  to  the  air  in  fummer  ;  for 
although  they  may  continue  fair  to  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  when  they  have  been  for  fome  time  expofed 
abroad,  they  will  imbibe  moifture  fufticient  to  kill  them 
on  their  readmiffion  to  the  ftove,  and  this  will  happen 
very  fuddenly  ;  fcarce  any  appearance  of  diforder  wiil 
be  obferved  till  the  whole  plant  is  killed,  which  in  a 
few  hours  time  has  often  beeu  the  fate  of  the  plants 
when  firft  placed  in  the  ftove.  If  thefe  plants  are  plun¬ 
ged  into  a  hot -bed  of  tanners  bark  in  fummer,  it  wiil 
greatly  forward  them  in  their  growth  :  but  when  this 
is  praftifed,  there  fliould  be  fcarrt  any  water  given  to 
the  plants  ;  for  the  moifture  which  they  will  imbibe 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  tan  will  be  fufficient,  and 
more  would  caufe  them  rot.  The  beft  method  to  pre¬ 
ferve  all  the  large  kinds  is,  in  winter  to  place  the  pots 
either  upon  the  top  of  the  flues,  or  at  leaft  very  near 
them,  that  they  may  have  the  warmeft  place  of  the  ftove, 
and  never  to  give  them  any  water.  The  foil  in  which 
they  are  planted  muft  be  of  a  fandy  nature,  and  if  mix¬ 
ed  with  fome  dry  lime  rubbilh  will  be  ftill  better.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  fliould  be  placed  fome  ftones,  in 
order  to  drain  off  any  moifture  that  maybe  in  the 
earth  ;  for  as  thefe  plants  grow  naturally  upon  the  hot 
dry,  burning  rocks,  which  have  no  earth,  and  were  it 
not  for  thefe  plants  would  be  abfolutely  barren,  we  muft 
imitate  their  natural  foil  as  near  as  poflible,  making 
fome  allowance  for  the  difference  of  climates.  The 
great  forts  may  be  propagated  from  feeds ;  but  as  the 
plants  which  are  raifed  from  feeds  in  this  country  will 
be  fome  yean  in  arriving  at  any  confiderable  fize,  it  will 
be  much  the  beft  way  to  procure  fome  plants  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  two  fmall  forts  propagate  fo  faft, 
the  fourth  by  feeds,  and  the  fifth  from  the  young  plants 
thruft  out  from  the  fides  of  the  old,  that  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  fend  for  any  of  them  from  abroad. 

CACUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an  Italian  Ihepherd 
upon  mount  Aventine.  As  Hercules  was  driving  home 
the  herd  of  king  Geryon  whom  he  had  flain,  Cacus 
robbed  him  of  fome  of  his  oxen,  which  he  drew  back¬ 
ward  into  his  den  left  they  Ihould  be  difeovered.  Her¬ 
cules  at  laft  finding  them  out  by  their  lowing,  or  the 
robbery  being  difeovered  to  him,  killed  Cacus  with  his 
club.  He  was  Vulcan's  fon,  of  prodigious  bulk,  and 
half  man  half  fatyr. 

CADAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Zats 
feated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Egra,  in  E. 

Long.  13.  34.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

CADE,  a  cag,  calk,  or  barrel.  A  cade  of  her¬ 
rings  is  a  veffel  containing  the  quantity  of  500  red  her¬ 
rings,  or  iooofprats. 

CtLT>v-Wort7i,  in  zoology,  the  maggot  or  worm  of  a 
fly  called  pkryganea.  It  is  ufed  as  a  bait  in  angling  *,  *  See  Vhry- 

CADEA,  or  The  league  of  the  house  ofGod  Sanea‘ 
is  one  of  thofe  that  compofe  the  republic  of  the  Grifons 
and  the  moll  powerful  and  extenfive  of  them  all.  It 
contains  the  bilhopric  of  Coire,  the  great  valley  of  En- 
gadine,  and  that  of  Bragail  or  Pregal.  Of  the  1 1 
great,  or  21  fmall  communities,  there  are  but  two  that 

fpeak 
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Cidenac  fpeak  the  German  language  ;  that  of  the  reft  is  called 
II  the  Rhetic ,  and  is  a  dialed;  of  the  Italian.  The  Prote- 

Cadi~  ftant  religion  is  moft  prevalent  in  this  league,  which  has 

been  allied  to  the  Swifs  cantons  ever  fiuce  the  year 
1498.  Coire  is  the  capital  town. 

CADENAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Querci,  on  the 
confines  of  Rouergue,  feated  on  the  river  Lot,  in  E. 
Long.  2.  12.  N.  Lat.  44.  36. 

CADENCE,  or  Repose,  in  mufic,  (from  the  La¬ 
tin  cadere  to  fall  .or  defcend)  ;  the  termination  of  an 
*  SeeMuJic ,  harmonical  phrafe  on  a  repofe,  or  on  a  perfed  chord  *. 

l6’  Cadence,  in  reading,  is  a  falling  of  the  voice  below 
i37-131  the  key-note  at  the  clofe  of  every  period.  In  reading, 
whether  profe  or  verfe,  a  certain  tone  is  affumed  which 
is  called  the  key-note ;  and  in  this  tone  the  bulk  of  the 
words  are  founded ;  but  this  note  is  generally  lowered 
towards  the  clofe  of  every  fentence. 

Cadence,  in  the  menage,  an  equal  meafure  or  pro¬ 
portion,  obferved  by  a  horfe  in  all  his  motions  j  fo 
that  his  times  have  an  equal  regard  to  one  another, 
the  one  does  not  embrace  or  take  in  more  ground 
than  the  othtr,  and  the  horfe  obferves  his  ground  re¬ 
gularly. 

CADENE,  one  of  the  forts  of  carpets  which  the 
Europeans  import  from  the  Levant.  They  are  the  word 
fort  of  all,  and  are  fold  by  the  piece  from  one  to  two 
piaftres  per  carpet. 

CADENET,  a  town  of  France  in  Provence,  and 
in  the  Viguirie  of  Apt.  E.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat. 
43.  40. 

CADET,  the  younger  fon  of  a  family,  is  a  term 
naturalized  in  our  language  from  the  French.  At  Pa¬ 
ris,  among  the  citizens,  the  cadets  have  an  equal  patri¬ 
mony  with  the  reft.  At  Caux,  in  Normandy,  the  cu- 
ftom,  as  with  us,  is  to  leave  all  to  the  eldeft,  except  a 
fmall  portion  to  the  cadets.  In  Spain,  it  is  ufual  for 
one  of  the  cadets  in  great  families  to  take  the  mother’s 
name. 

Cadet  is  alfo  a  military  term  denoting  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  who  chafes  to  carry  arms  in  a  marching  re¬ 
giment  as  a  private  man.  His  views  are,  to  acquire 
fome  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  to  obtain  a 
commifiion  in  the  army.  Cadet  differs  from  volunteer, 
as  the  former  takes  pay,  whereas  the  latter  ferves  with¬ 
out  pay. 

CADI,  or  Cadhi,  a  judge  of  the  civil  affairs  in  the 
Turkilh  empire.  It  is  generally  taken  for  the  judge  of 
a  town  ;  judges  of  provinces  being  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  molla's. 

We  find  numerous  complaints  of  the  avarice,  ini¬ 
quity,  and  extortion,  of  the  Turkifh  cadis:  all  juftice  is 
here  venal ;  the  people  bribe  the  cadis,  the  cadis  bribe 
the  moulas,  the  moulas  the  eadilefcliers,  and  the  cadi- 
lefchers  the  mufti.  Each  cadi  has  his  ferjeants,  who  are 
to  fummon  perfons  to  appear  and  anfwer  complaints. 
If  the  party  fummoned  fails  to  appear  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  fentence  is  paffed  in  favour  of  his  adverfary. 
It  is  ufually  vain  to  appeal  from  the  fentences  of  the 
cadi,  fince  the  affair  is  never  heard  anew,  but  judg¬ 
ment  is  paffed  on  the  cafe  as  ftated  by  the  cadi.  But 
the  cadis  are  often  calhiered  and  punilhed  for  crying  in- 
juftice  with  the  baftinado  and  mulcts  ;  the  law,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  allow  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Con- 
ftantiuople  has  had  cadis  ever  fince  the  year  1 390,  when 
Bajazet  I.  obliged  John  Paleologus,  emperor  of  the 


Greeks,  to  receive  cadis  into  the  city  to  judge  all  con-  Cadilefcher 
troverfies  happening  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  II 
fettled  there.  In  fome  countries  of  Africa,  the  cadis  Cadmus* 
are  alfo  judges  of  religions  matters.  Among  the  Moors, 
cadis  is  the  denomination  of  their  higher  order  of 
priefts  or  doCtors,  anfwering  to  the  rabbins  among  the 
Jews. 

CADILESCHER,  a  capital  officer  ofjuftice  among 
the  Turks,  anfwering  to  a  chief  juftice  among  us. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  authority  was  originally  confined 
to  the  foldiery ;  but  that,  at  prefent,  it  extends  itftlf 
to  the  determination  of  all  kinds  of  law-fuits  ;  yet  is 
neverthelefs  fubjedf  to  appeals. 

There  are  but  three  cadilefchers  in  all  the  grand  fig- 
nior’s  territories  :  the  firft  is  that  of  Europe  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  of  Natolia;  and  the  third  refides  at  Grand  Cairo. 

This  laft  is  the  moft  confiderable  :  they  have  their  feats 
in  the  divan  next  to  the  grand  vizir. 

CADILLAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Guienne,  and 
in  Bazadois,  near  the.  river  Garonne,  with  a  handfome 
cattle,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  37. 

CADIZ,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Andalufia  in  Spain, 
fituated  on  the  north-weft  end  of  the  ifiand  of  Leon, 
or  Lyon,  oppofite  to  Port  St  Mary  on  the  continent, 
about  60  miles  fouth-weft  of  Seville,  and  40  north-weft 
of  Gibraltar.  W.  Long.  6.  40.  N.  Lat.  36-  30. 

The  ifiand  it  ftands  on  is  in  length  abouth  18  miles  : 
the  fouth-weft  end  is  about  nine  broad  ;  but  the  other 
end,  where  the  city  ftands,  not  above  two.  It  has  a 
communication  with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  bridge; 
and,  with  the  oppofite  Ihore,  forms  a  bay  of  1 2  miles 
long  3nd  fix  broad.  About  the  middle  of  this  bay, 
there  are  two  head-lands,  or  promontories,  one  on  the 
continent,  and  the  other  on  the  ifiand,  which  advance 
fo  near  together,  that  the  forts  upon  them,  called  the 
Puntal  and  Matagorda ,  command  the  paffage  ;  and 
within  tliefe  forts  is  the  harbour,  which  it  is  impofiible 
for  an  enemy  to  enter  till  he  has  firft  taken  the  forts. 

This  port  is  the  ftation  of  the  American  fleet,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  well  furnilhed  with  other  Ihips.  There  were  for¬ 
merly  two  wonderful  fprings  at  Cadiz,  but  they  are 
now  loft,  as  well  as  fome  Phenician  antiquities,  as  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  and  two  brafen  pillars,  &c.  There 
was  likewife  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  bay,  where  the  inha¬ 
bitants  hadhoufesof  pleafure;  but.it  is  now  fwallowed 
up.  In  1596,  Cadiz  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt, 
by  the  Englifli ;  but  in  1702  it  was  attempted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Dutch,  without  fuccefs. 

CADIZADELITES,  a  feCt  of  Mahometans  very 
like  the  ancient  ftoics.  They  ftiun  feafts  and  diverfions, 
and  affetft  an  extraordinary  gravity  in  all  their  aCfions  ; 
they  are  continually  talking  of  God,  and  fome  of  them 
make  a  jumble  of  Chriftianity  and  Mahometanifm ;  they 
drink  wine,  even  in  the  faft  of  the  ramazan  ;  they  love 
and  protect  the  Chriftians ;  they  believe  that  Mahomet 
is  the  Holy  Ghoft,  praCtife  circumcifion,  and  juftify  it 
by  the  example  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

CADMIA.  See  Calamine. 

CADMUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  Thebes, 
the  fon  of  Agenor  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  brother 
of  Phoenix,  Cilix,  and  Europa.  He  carried  into  Greece 
the  16  Ample  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  there 
built  Thebes,  in  Boeotia.  The  poets  fay,  that  he  left 
his  native  country  in  fearch  of  his  fitter  Europa,  whom 
Jupiter  had  carried  away  in  the  form  of  a  bull;  and  that, 
inquiring 
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Cadmus  inquiring  of  the  Delphic  oracle  for  a  fettlement,  he 
I!  was  anfwered,  that  he  fliould  follow  the  diredion  of  a 
Caduceus.  cQWj  an(j  build  a  c;ty  where  (he  lay  down.  Having  ar¬ 
rived  among  the  Phoeenfes,  he  was  met  by  a  cow,  who 
conduced  him  through  Bceotia  to  the  place  where 
Thebes  was  afterwards  built  :  but  as  he  was  about  to 
faerifice  his  guide  to  Pallas,  he  fent  two  of  his  compa¬ 
ny  to  the  fountain  Dirce  for  water ;  when  they  being 
devoured  by  a  ferpent  or  dragon,  he  flew  the  monfler, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Pallas,  fowed  his  teeth, 
when  there  fprung  up  a  number  of  armed  foldiers,  who 
prepared  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  ferpent ;  but  on  his 
calling  a  (tone  among  thefe  upftart  warriors,  they  turned 
their  weapons  againll  each  other  with  fueh  animolity, 
that  only  five  furvived  the  combat,  and  thefe  afiifted 
Gadmus  in  founding  his  new  city.  Afterwards,  to  re- 
compence  his  labours,  the  Gods  gave  him  Harmonia, 
or  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus;  and 
honoured  his  nuptials  with  prefents  and  peculiar  marks 
of  favour.  But  at  length  refigning  Thebes  to  Pen- 
thgus,  Cadmus  and  Hermione  went  to  govern  the  Ec- 
clellenfes:  when  grown  old,  they  were  transformed  into 
ftrpents  ;  or,  as  others  f3y,  fent  to  the  Elyfian  fields, 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ferpents.  See  Thebes. 

CADMUS  of  Miletum,  a  celebrated  Greek  hifto- 
rian,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firil  of  the  Greeks 
who  wrote  hifiory  in  profe.  He  flouriihed  about  550 
before  Chrift. 

CADORE,  or  Pieve  de  Cadore,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  capital  of  a  diftrid  call¬ 
ed  Cadorino ;  famous  for  the  birth  of  Titian  the  painter. 
E.  Long.  13.  45.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

CADORINO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  Venice;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Friuli  Proper,  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Bellunefe,  and  by  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Brixen  on  the  uorth.  It  is  a  very  mountainous 
country,  but  pretty  populous.  The  only  town  is  Pieve 
de  Cadore. 

CAD  RITES,  a  fort  of  Mahometan  friars,  who 
onee  a-week  fpend  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  turning 
round,  holding  each  others  hand,  and  repeating  inceB 
fantly  the  word  hoi,  which  fignifies  living,  ana  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  God  ;  during  which  one  of  them 
plays  on  a  flute.  They  never  cut  their  hair,  nor  cover 
their  heads;  and  always  go  barefooted  :  they  have  li¬ 
berty  to  quit  their  convent  when  they  pleafe,  and  to 
marry. 

CADSAND,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Dutch  Flan¬ 
ders,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seheld,  whereby 
the  Dutch  command  the  navigation  of  that  river. 

CADUCEUS,  in  antiquity,  Mercury’s  rod  or 
feeptre,  being  a  wand  entwifted  by  two  ferpents  borne 
by  that  deity  as  the  enfign  of  his  quality  and  office, 
given  him,  according  to  the  fable  by  Apollo,  for  his 
feven-ftringed  harp.  Wonderful  properties  are  afcribed 
to  this  rod  by  the  poets ;  as  laying  men  afleep,  raifing 
the  dead,  &c. 

It  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  a  fymbol  of  peace 
and  concord  :  the  Romans  fent  the  Carthaginians  a  ja¬ 
velin  and  a  caduceus,  offering  them  their  choice  either 
of  war  or  peace.  Among  that  people,  thofe  who  de¬ 
nounced  war  were  called  feciales ;  and  thofe  who  went 
to  demand  peace,  cadnceatores,  becaufe  they  bore  a 
caduceus  in  their  hand. 

The  caduceus  found  on  medals  is  a  common  fymbol, 


fignifying  good  condud,  peace,  and  profperity.  The  Caduci 
rod  expreffes  power,  the  two  ferpents  prudence,  and  jl^ 
the  two  wings  diligence.  - : — 

CADUCI,  (from  cado  to  fall)  ;  the  name  of  a  clafs 
in  Linnaeus’s  calycina,  confiding  of  plants  whofe  calix 
is  a  Ample  perianthium,  fupporting  a  Angle  flower  or 
frudifieation,  and  falling  off  either  before  or  with  the 
petals.  It  ftands  oppofed  to  the  clajfes  perjijlentes  in 
the  fame  method,  and  is  exemplified  in  muftard  and  ra¬ 
nunculus. 

CADURCI,  Cadurcum,  Cadurcus,  and  Cadurx, 

(anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  a  people  of  A- 
quitania;  fituated  between  the  rivers  Oldus  running 
from  the  north,  and  the  Tarnis  from  the  fouth,  and 
falling  into  the  Garumna  :  now  Cohort,  capital  of  the 
territory  of  the  Querci,  in  Gnienne  f .  A  part  of  the  f  See  Ca- 
Cadurci,  to  the  louth  next  the  Tarnis,  were  called  E-  l,or5 • 
Isutheri. 

CADUSII  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Media  Atro- 
patene,  fituated  to  the  weft  in  the  mountains,  and  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  Cafpian  fea ;  betvyeen  whom  and  the  Medes, 
perpetual  war  and  enmity  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Cyrus. 

CADUS,  in  antiquity,  a  wine-veffel  of  a  certain 
capacity,  containing  80  amphorae  or  firkins;  each  of 
which,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  held  nine  gal¬ 
lons. 

CjECILIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be¬ 
longing  to  the  amphibia  clafs.  The  caecilia  has  no 
feales;  it  is  fmooth,  and  moves  by  means  of  lateral 
rugae  or  prickles.  The  upper  lip  is  prominent,  and 
furniihed  with  two  tentacula.  It  has  no  tail.  There 
are  but  two  fpecies  of  this  ferpent,  viz.  I.  The  tenta- 
culata,  has  135  rugae.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  an 
inch  in  circumference,  preferving  an  uniform  cylindri¬ 
cal  fhape  from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  The  teeth  are 
very  fmall.  It  has  fuch  a  refemblance  to  an  eel,  that  it 
may  eafily  be  miftaken  for  one  ;  but  as  it  has  neither 
fins  nor  gills,  it  cannot  be  claffed  with  the  fifties.  It  is 
a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not  poifonous. 

2.  The  glutinofa,  has  340  ruga*  or  prickles  above,  and 
to  below,  the  anus.  It  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  with  a 
white  line  on  the  fide,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Indies. 

CjECUM,  or  Coecum,  the  blind  gut *.  ^ 

CJSLIUS  ( Aurelianus),  an  ancient  phyfician,  and  my>  no  3J4* 
the  only  one  of  the  fed  of  the  methodifts  of  whom  we  h.  ’ 
have  any  remains.  He  was  of  Sicca,  a  town  of  Numi- 
dia  ;  but  in  what  age  he  lived,  cannot  be  determined; 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  lived  before  Galen  ; 
fince,  though  he  carefully  mentions  all  the  phyficians 
before  him,  he  takes  no  notice  of  Galen.  He  had  read 
over  very  diligently  the  ancient  phyficians  of  all  feds  ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  many 
dogmas  which  are  not  to  be  found  but  in  his  books  ds 
ccleribut  et  tardis  pajfionibus.  He  wrote,  as  he  him- 
felf  tells  .us,  fcveral  other  works  ;  but  they  are  all  pe¬ 
riled. 

CjEMENT.  Sec  Cement. 

CEMENTATION.  See  Cementation. 

CAEN,'  an  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  capital  of  lower  Normandy,  with  a  celebrated 
univerfity,  and  an  academy  of  literature.  It  contains 
60  ftreets,  and  12  pariihes.  It  has  a  caftle  with  four 
towers,  which  were  built  by  the  Engliih.  The  town- 
houfe  is  a  large  building  with  four  great  towers.  The 
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Cajre  royal  fquare  is  the  handfomeft  in  all-Normandy,  and 
II  has  fine  houfes  on  three  fides  of  it;  and  in  the  middle 
ThenT"  *s  t*1e  ^atue  °f  Lewis  XIV.  in  a  Roman  habit,  ftand- 

- ing  on  a  marble  pedeftal,  and  furrounded  w-ith  an  i- 

ron  balluftrade.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country 
on  the  river  Orne,  about  eight  miles  from  the  fea. 
William  the  conqueror  was  buried  here,  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Stephen  which  he  founded.  W.  Long.  o.  27. 
N.  Lat.  49.  11. 

CiERE,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria,  the  royal 
refidence  of  Mezentius.  Its  ancient  name  was  Argylla. 
In  Strabo’s  time  not  the  lead  veftige  of  it  remained, 
^except  the  baths  called  caret  an  a.  From  this  town  the 
Roman  cenfor’s  tables  were  called  carites  tabula.  In 
thefe  were  entered  the  names  of  fuch  as  for  fome  mif- 
demeanor  forfeited  their  right  of  fuffiage,  or  were  de¬ 
graded  from  a  higher  to  a  lefs  honourable  tribe.  For 
the  people  of  Caere  hofpitably  receiving  thofe  Romans 
who,,  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  fled  with 
their  gods  and  the  facred  fire  of  Vella,  were,  on  the 
Romans  recovering  themfelves  from  this  difafter,  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  privilege  of  the  city,  but  without  a 
right  of  voting. 

CrERJTES  tabula:.  See  the  preceding  article. 

CAERF1LLY,  a  town  of  Glamorganlhire  in 
South  Wales,  feated  between  the  rivers  Talf  and  Rum- 
ney,  in  a  moorilh  ground,  among  the  hills.  It  is  thought 
the  walls,  now  in  ruins,  were  built  by  the  Romans; 
there  being  often  Roman  coins  dug  up  there.  W.  Long. 
3.  12.  N.  Lat.  $r.  35. 

CAERLEON,  a  town  of  Monmouthfliire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  a  Roman 
town,  as  is  evident  from  the  many  Roman  antiquities 
found  here.  It  is  cominodioufiy  fituated  on  the  river 
Uik,  over  which  there  is  a  large  wooden  bridge.  The 
houfes  are  generally  built  of  ftone,  and  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  caftle  ftill  to  be  feen.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
Lat.  51.  40. 

CAERMARTHEN-shire,  a  county  of  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Severn  fea  or  St  George's 
channel,  Cardiganfhire  on  the  fouth,  the  fhires  of 
Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  on  the  eaft,  and  Pembroke- 
fhire  on  the  weft.  Its  greateft  length  is  between  30 
and  40  miles,  and  its  breadth  upw  ards  of  20.  The  air 
is  wholefome,  and  the  foil  lefs  rocky  and  mountainous 
than  moft  other  parts  of  Wales,  and  confequently  is 
proportionally  more  fertile  both  in  corn  and  pafture. 
It  has  alfo  plenty  of  wood,  and  is  well  fnpplied  with 
coal  and  limeftone.  The  moft  confiderable  rivers  are 
theTowy,  the  Cothy,  andtheTave;  of  which,  thefirft 
abounds  with  excellent  falmon.  The  principal  towns 
are  Caermarthen  the  capital,  Kidwely,  Lanimdovery, 
&c.  This  county  abounds  with  ancient  forts,  camps, 
and  tumuli  or  barrows.  Near  to  Caermarthen,  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  may  be  feen  the  ruins  of  Kaftelk  Kar- 
rey,  which  was  fituated  011  a  fteep  and  inacceflible  rock; 
and  alfo  feveral  vaft  caverns,  fuppofed  to  have  been  cop- 
per-nfines  of  the  Romans.  Near  this  fpot  is  a  foun¬ 
tain  which  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  24  hours  like  the 
fea. 

Caermarthen,  a  town  of  Wales,  and  capital  of 
the  county  of  that  name.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Fowey,  over  which  it  has  a  fine  ttone-bridge.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity,  being  the  Mandunum  of  Ptolemy.  It 
is  axpopulous,  thriving,  and  polite  place,  many  of  the 


neighbouring  gentry  refiding  there  in  the  winter.  It  Caernamm- 
is  a  corporation  and  county  of  itfelf,  with  power  to  ^'re 
make  by-laws.  Here  were  held  the  courts  of  chancery  Cadlpina. 

and  exchequer  for  South  Wales,  till  the  whole  was  uni-  - - 

ted  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  Here 
was  born  the  famous  conjurer  Merlin  ;  and  near  the  town 
is  a  wood  called  Merlin's  grove,  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
often  retired  for  contemplation.  Many  of  his  pretend¬ 
ed  prophecies  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  country.  The 
town  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Leeds.  This  town  fends  one  member  to  parliament, 
and  the  county  another. 

CAERNARVON-s  hire,  a  county  of  Wales,  boun¬ 
ded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  by 
Merionethshire,  and  on  the  eaft  is  divided  from  Den- 
bighfhire  by  the  river  Conway.  It  is  about  40  miles 
in  length,  and  20  in  breadth  ;  and  fends  one  member  to 
parliament  for  the  ftiire,  and  another  for  the  borough 
of  Caernarvon.  The  air  is  very  piercing;  owing  partly 
to  the  fnow,  that  lies  feveu  or  eight  months  of  the  year 
upon  fome  of  the  mountains,  which  are  fo  high  that 
they  are  called  the  Britijh  Alps ;  and  partly  to  the 
great  number  of  lakes,  which  are  faid  not  to  be  fewer 
than  50  or  60.  The  foil  in  the  valleys  on  the  fide  next 
Ireland  is  pretty  fertile,  efpecially  in.  barley;  great 
numbers  of  black  cattle,  (heep,  and  goats,  are  fed  on  the 
mountains;  and  the  fea,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with 
variety  of  fifh.  The  higheft  mountains  in  the  county 
are  thofe  called  Snowdon  bills,  and  Pen-maen-mawr , 
which  laft  hangs  over  the  fea.  There  is  a  road  cut  out 
of  the  rock  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  guarded  by  a  wall 
running  along  the  edge  of  it  on  that  fide;  but  the  tra¬ 
veller  is  fometimes  in  danger  of  being  crulhed  by  the 
fall  of  pieces  of  the  rock  from  the  precipices  above. . 

The  river  Conway,  though  its  courfe  from  the  lake  out 
of  which  it  iflues  to  its  mouth  is  only  12  miles,  yet  is 
fo  deep,  in  confequence  of  the  many  brooks  it  receives, 
that  it  is  navigable  by  (hips  of  good  burden  for  eight 
miles.  Pearls  are  found  in  a  large  black  mufcle  taken 
in  this  river.  The  principal  towns  are  Bangor,  Caer¬ 
narvon  the  capital,  and  Conway.  In  this  county  is  an 
ancient  road  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Helena  the 
mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great ;  and  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter  aflerts,  that  the  body  of  Conftantius  the 
father  of  the  fame  Conftantine  was  found  at  Caernar¬ 
von  in  the  year  1283,  and  interred  in  the  par ifli -church 
there  by  order  of  Edward  I. 

Caernarvon,  a  town  of  Wales,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  that  name.  It  was  built  by  Edward  I.  near 
the  fite  of  the  ancient  Segontium.  It  is  almoft  furroun¬ 
ded  by  the  fea  and  two  rivers;  gives  name  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  bay  ;  and  had  anciently  a  caftle,  built  alfo  by- 
Edward  I.  in  which  his  fon  Edward  II.  was  born.  It 
is  a  fmall  neat  town,  governed  by  a  conftable  of  the 
caftle  who  is  alfo  mayor,  ah  aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  a 
town-clerk,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  market  is 
well  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  there  is  a  ferry  from 
hence  to  Auglefey.  The  town  gives  title  of  earl  and 
marquis  to  the  duke  of  Chandos,  and  has  a  good  tide- 
harbour. 

CAERWIS,  a  market-town  of  Flintfhire  in  North 
Wales,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CiESALPINA,  Brasiletto,  or  Braftl-wood,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  there  are  two  fpecies.. 

1 .  The 
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Cafalpina  j.  The  brafdienfis,  commonly  called  brafiletto .  2.  The 
II  ccefalpina,  with  fmall  oval  and  entire  leaves.— The  firft 
Cafar-  grows  naturally  in  the  warmed:  parts  of  America,  from 
whence  the  wood  is  imported  for  the  dyers,  who  ufe  it 
much.  The  demand  has  been  fo  great,  that  none  of 
Plate  the  large  trees  are  left  in  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations.; 
LXVII>  fo  that  Mr  Cateiby  owns  himfelf  ignorant  of  the  di- 
fig'  *•  men  lions  to  which  they  grow.  The  largeft  remaining 
are  not  above  two  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  (lender  and  full 
of  fmall  prickles ;  the  leaves  are  pinnated;  the  lobes 
growing  oppofite  to  one  another,  broad  at  their  ends, 
with  one  notch.  The  flowers  are  white,  papilionace¬ 
ous,  with  many  (lamina  and  yellow  apices,  growing  in 
a  pyramidal  fpike,.  at  the  end  of  a  long  (lender  (talk: 
the  pods  inclofe  feveral  fmall  round  feeds.  The  colour 
produced  from  this  wood  is  greatly  improved  by  folu- 
*  See  Colour-  tion  of  tin  in  aqua  regia  —  The  fecond  fort  is  a  na- 

Mak'"g».  tive  of  the  fame  countries  with  the  firft,  but  is  of  a 

and  Dutnj.  jarger  jt  fen{Js  out  many  weak  irregular  branches, 
armed  with  (liort,  ftrong,  upright  thorns.  The  leaves 
branch  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft;  but  the 
lobes,  or  fmall  leaves,  are  oval  and  entire.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  fpikes  like  thofe  of  the  former, 
but  are  variegated  with  red.  Thefe  plants  may  be  pro* 
pagated  from  feeds,  which  (liould  be  fown  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  light  rich  earth  early  in  the  fpring,  and 

plunged  in  a  bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  Being  tender,  they 

require  to  be  always  kept  in  the  (love,  and  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  exotics  of  that  kind. 

CiESALPINUS  of  Arezzo,  profeffor  at  Pifa,  and 
afterwards  phyfician  to  pope  Clement  VIII.  one  of  the 
capital  writers  in  botany.  See  Botany,  p.  1 284,  1 286. 

CiESAR  (Julius),  the  illuftrious  Roman  general 
and  hiftorian,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Julii,  who  pre¬ 
tended  they  were  defcended  from  Venus  by  iEneas. 
The  defendants  of  Afcanius  fon  of  iEneas  and  Creufa, 
and  furnamed  Julius ,  lived  at  Alba  till  that  city  was 
ruined  by  Tullus  Hottilius  king  of  Rome,  who  carried 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  flouriftied.  We  do  not  find 
that  they  produced  more  than  two  branches.  The  firft 
bore  the  name  of  Tullus ,  the  other  that  of  Ctcfar,  The 
mod  ancient  of  the  Csefars  were  thofe  who  were  in  pu¬ 
blic  employments  in  the  jith  year  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  After  that  time  we  find  there  was  always  Lome 
of  that  family  who  enjoyed  public  offices  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  till  the  time  of  Cains  Julius  Csefar,  thefub- 
je£l  of  this  article.  He  was  born  at  Rome  the  » 2th  of 
the  month  Quintilis,  year  of  the  city  653,  and  loft  his 
father  an.  669.  By  his  valour  and  eloquence  he  foon 
acquired  the  higheft  reputation  in  the  field  and  in  the 
fenate.  Beloved  and  refpefted  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  enjoyed  fuccefiively  every  magifterial  and  military 
honour  the  republic  could  beftow  confident  with  its 
own  free  conftitution.  But  at  length  having  fubdued 
Pompey  the  great  rival  of  his  growing  power,  his 
boundlefs  ambition  effaced  the  glory  of  his  former  ac¬ 
tions  :  for,  purfuing  his  favourite  maxim,  “  that  he 
had  rather  be  the  firft  man  in  a  village  than  th£  fecond 
in  Rome,”  he  procured  himfelf  to  be  chofeu  perpetual 
di&ator ;  and,  not  content  with  this  unconftitutional 
power,  his  faftion  had  refolved  to  raife  him  to  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  ;  when  the  friends  of  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  republic  ralhly  affaffinated  him  in  the  fenate- 
houfe,  where  they  fhould  only  have  feized  him  and 


brought  him  to  a  legal  trial  for  ufurpation.  By  this  Csefar.  j 
impolitic  meafure  they  defeated  their  own  purpofe,  in-  “  ; 

volving  the  city  in  confternation  and  terror,  which  pro¬ 
duced  general  anarchy,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  they  wanted  to  prevent ;  the  monarchial  govern¬ 
ment  being  abfolutely  founded  on  the  murder  olf  Julius 
Caefar.  He  fell  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  43  years 
before  the  Chriftian  sera.  His  commentaries  contain 
a  hiftory  of  his  principal  voyages,  battles,  and  vi&o- 
ries.  The  London  edition  in  1712,  in  folio,  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  detail  of  Csefar’s  tranfa&ions  (fo  far  as  is  con¬ 
fident  with  the  limits  of  this  work)  being  given  under 
the  article  Rome,  we  (hall  here  only  ada  a  portrait  of 
him  as  drawn  by  a  philofopher  *.  Melon  a 

“  If  after  the  lapfe  of  18  centuries,  the  truth  may  rhilofa- 
be  publi(hed  without  offence,  a  philofopher  might,  in  fhiques  of  j 
the  following  terms,  cenfure  Caefar  without  calum-  °ph«I*  1 
mating  him,  and  applaud  him  without  exciting  his  Iot* 
blufhes. 

“  Caefar  had  one  predominant  pafiion  :  it  was  the 
love  of  glory  ;  and  he  paffed  40  years  of  his  life  in  feek- 
ing  opportunities  to  fofter  and  encourage  it.  His  foul, 
entirely  abforbed  in  ambition,  did  not  open  itfelf  to 
other  impulfes.  He  cultivated  letters  ;  but  he  did  not 
love  them  with  enthufiafm,  becaufe  he  had  not  leifure 
to  become  the  firft  orator  of  Rome.  He  corrupted  the 
one  half  of  the  Roman  ladies,  but  his  heart  had  no 
concern  in  the  fiery  ardours  of  his  fenfes.  In  the  arms 
of  Cleopatra,  he  thought  of  Pompey ;  and  this  Angu¬ 
lar  man,  who  difdained  to  have  a  partner  in  the  empire 
of  the  world,  would  have  blulhed  to  have  been  for  one 
inftant  the  (lave  of  a  woman. 

“  We  muft  not  imagine,  that  Caefar  was  born  a  war¬ 
rior,  as  Sophocles  and  Milton  were  born  poets.  For, 
if  nature  had  made  him  a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  he  would 
have  been  the  moft  voluptuous  of  men.  If  in  our  days 
he  had  been  born  in  Penfylvania,  he  would  have  been 
the  moft  inoffenfive  of  quakers,  and  would  not  have  di- 
fturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  new  world. 

“  The  moderation  with  which  he  conducted  himfelf 
after  his  victories,  has  been  highly  extolled  ;  but  in  this 
he  (hewed  his  penetration,  not  the  goodnefs  of  his 
heart.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  difplay  of  certain 
virtues  is  neceflary  to  put  in  motion  the  political  ma¬ 
chine  ?  It  was  requilite  that  he  (hould  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  clemency,  if  he  inclined  that  Rome  (hould  for¬ 
give  him  his  vi&ories.  But  what  greatnefs  of  mind  is 
there  in  a  generofity  which  follows  on  the  ufurpation 
of  fupreme  power  ? 

“  Nature,  while  it  marked  Caefar  with  a  fublime 
chara&er,  gave  him  alfo  that  fpirit  of  perfeverance 
which  renders  it  ufeful.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  to 
refleft,  than  he  admired  Sylla ;  hated  him,  and  yet 
wi(hed  to  imitate  him.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  formed 
the  project  of  being  didlator.  It  was  thus,  that  the 
prefident  Montefquieu  conceived,  in  his  early  youth,  the 
idea  of  the  fpirit  of  laws. 

“  Phylical  qualities,  as  well  as  moral  caufes,  contri¬ 
buted  to  give  ftrength  to  his  charadler.  Nature,  which 
had  made  him  for  command,  had  given  him  an  air  of 
dignity.  He  had  acquired  that  foft  and  infinuating 
eloquence,  which  is  perfectly  fuited  to  feduce  vulgar 
minds,  and  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  moft  culti¬ 
vated.  His  love  of  pleafure  was  a  merit  with  the  fair 
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fx;  and  women,  who  even  in  a  republic  can  draw  to  the  emperors,  from  Julius  Caefar,  to  the  deftruftion  of  Cne&r 
them  the  fuffrages  and  attention  of  men,  have  the  highcft  the  empire.  It  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  title  of  diftinftion  _ 
importance  in  degenerate  times.  The  ladies  of  his  age,  for  the  intended  or  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire,  X  ariai1! 
were  charmed  with  the  profpeft.  of  having  a  diftator  as  king  of  the  Romans  is  now  ufed  for  that  of  the  Ger- 
whom  they  might  fubdue  by  their  attractions.  man  empire. 

“  In  vain  did  the  genius  of  Cato  watch  for  fome  This  title  took  its  rife  from  the  furname  of  the  firft 
time  to  fuftain  the  liberty  of  his  country.  It  was  un-  emperor,  C.  Julius  Caefar,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the 
equal  to  contend  with  that  of  Caefar.  Of  what  avail  fenate,  all  the  fucceeding  emperors  were  to  bear.  Un- 
were  the  eloquence,  the  philofopby,  and  the  virtue  of  der  his  fuccelfor,  the  appellation  of  Augujlus  being 
this  republican,  when  oppofed  by  a  man,  who  had  the  appropriated  to  the  emperors,  in  compliment  to  that 
addrefs  to  debauch  the  wife  of  every  citizen  whofe  in-  prince,  the  title  Cxfar  was  given  to  the  fecond  per- 
tereft  he  meant  to  engage;  who,  poffefling  an  enthu-  fon  in  the  empire,  though  ft  ill  it  continued  to  be  gi- 
fiafm  for  glory,  wept,  becaufe,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  ven  to  the  firft  ;  and  hence  the  difference  betwixt  Cae- 
had  not  conquered  the  world  like  Alexander;  and  who,  far  ufed  Amply,  and  Caefar  with  the  addition  of  lm- 


with  the  haughty  temper  of  a  defpot,  was  more  defi- 
rous  to  be  the  firft  man  in  a  village,  than  the  fecond  in 
Rome. 

“  Caefar  had  the  good  fortune  to  cxift  in  times  of 
trouble  and  civil  commotions,  when  the  minds  of  men 
are  put  into  a  ferment ;  when  opportunities  of  great 
aftions  are  frequent;  when  talents  are  every  thing,  and 
thofe  who  can  only  boaft  of  their  virtues  are  nothing. 
If  he  had  lived  an  hundred  years  fooner,  he  would  have 
been  no  more  than  an  obfeure  villain,  and,  inftead  of 
giving  laws  to  the  world,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
produce  any  confufion  in  it. 

“  I  will  here  be  bold  enough  to  advance  an  idea, 
which  may  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  weakly 
judge  of  men  from  what  they  atchieve,  and  not  from 
the  principle  which  leads  them  to  aft.  Nature  formed, 
in  the  fame  mould,  Csefar,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  and 
Kouli  Khan.  They  all  of  them  united  to  genius  that 
profound  policy  which  renders  it  fo  powerful.  They 
all  of  them  had  an  evident  fuperiority  over  thofe  with 
whom  they  were  furrounded  ;  they  were  confeious  of 
this  fuperiority,  and  they  made  others  confeious  of  it. 
They  were  all  of  them  born  fubjefts,  and  became  for¬ 
tunate  ufurpers.  Had  Caefar  been  placed  in  Perfia,  he 
would  have  made  the  conqueft  of  India ;  in  Arabia,  he 
would  have  been  the  founder  of  a  new  religion ;  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  would  have  (tabbed  his  fovereign,  or  have  pro¬ 
cured  his  affafiination  under  the  fanftion  of  the  laws. 
He  reigned  with  glory  over  men  whom  he  had  reduced 
to  be  (laves ;  and,  under  one  afpeft,  he  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  hero ;  under  another,  as  a  monfter.  But  it  would 
be  unfortunate,  indeed,  for  fociety,  if  the  poffeffion  of 
fuperior  talents  gave  individuals  a  right  to  trouble  its 
repofe.  Ufurpers  accordingly  have  flatterers,  but  no 
friends ;  ftrangers  refpeft  them  ;  their  fubjefts  com¬ 
plain  and  fubmit;  it  is  in  their  own  families  that  huma¬ 
nity  finds  her  avengers.  Caefar  was  affaffinated  by  his 
fon,  Mahomet  was  poifoned  by  his  wife,  Kouli  Khan 
was  maffacred  by  his  nephew,  and  Cromwell  only  died 
in  his  bed  becaufe  his  fon  Richard  was  a  philofopher. 

“  Csefar,  the  tyrant  of  his  country;  Csefar,  who 
deft royed  the  agents  of  his  crimes,  if  they  failed  in  ad¬ 
drefs;  Caefar,  in  fine,  the  hufband  of  every  wife,  and 
the  wife  of  every  hufband;  has  Ijeen  accounted  a  great 
man  by  the  mob  of  writers.  But  it  is  only  the  philo¬ 
fopher,  who  knows  how  to  mark  the  barrier  between 
celebrity  and  greatnefs.  The  talents  of  this  lingular 
man,  and  the  good  fortune  which  conftantly  attended 
him  till  the  moment  of  his  affafiination,  have  concealed 
the  enormity  of  his  aftions.” 

Caesar,  in  P.oman  antiquity,  a  title  born e  by  all 
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perator  Auguftus. 

The  dignity  of  Caefar  remained  the  fecond  of  the 
empire,  till  Alexius  Comnenus  having  elefted  Nice¬ 
phoros  Meliffenus  Csefar,  by  contraft ;  and  it  being 
neceffary  to  confer  fome  higher  dignity  on  his  own 
brother  Ifaacius,  he  created  him  Sebaftocrator,  with 
the  precedency  over  Meliffenus  ;  ordering,  that  in  all 
acclammations,  &c.  Ifaacius  Sebaftocrator  fliould  be 
named  the  fecond,  and  Meliffenus  Caefar  the  third. 

C.XSAR  (Sir  Julius),  a  learned  civilian,  was  de¬ 
fended  by  the  female  line  from  the  duke  de  Cefarini  in 
Italy  5  and  was  born  near  Tottenham  in  Middlefex,  in 
the  year  1557.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  af¬ 
terwards  ftudied  in  the  tiniverfity  of  Paris,  where,  in 
the  year  1581,  he  was  created  doftor  of  the  civil  law, 
and  two  years  after  was  admitted  to  the  fame  degree 
at  Oxford,  and  alfo  became  doftor  of  the  canon  law. 
He  was  advanced  to  many  honourable  employments, 
and  for  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life  was  mafter  of  the. 
rolls.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  extenfive  bounty  and 
charity  to  all  perfons  of  worth,  fo  that  he  feemed  to 
be  the  almoner-general  of  the  nation.  He  died  1639, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  manuferipts  of  this  lawyer  were  offered  (by  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  fome  of  his  defendants)  to  a  cheefemonger 
for  wafte-paper ;  jbut  being  timely  infpefted  by  Mr 
Samuel  Paterfon,  this  gentleman  dife overed  their  worth, 
and  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find  his  judgement  confirmed 
by  the  profeflion,  to  whom  they  were  fold  in  lots  for 
upwards  of  500  1.  in  the  year  1757. 

Caesar  Augujla ,  or  Carfare  a  Augujia ,  (anc.  geog. ), 
a  Roman  colony  fituated  on  the  river  Iberus  in  the  hi¬ 
ther  Spain,  before  called  Salduba,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Edetani.  Now  commonly  thought  to  be  Sarapofa.  ■ 
See  that  article. 

CiESAREA,  the  name  of  feveral  ancient  cities, 
particularly  one  on  the  coaft  of  Phenice.  It  was  very 
conveniently  fituated  for  trade ;  but  bad  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  harbour,  fo  that  no  (hips  could  be  fafe  in  it  when 
the  wind  was  at  fouth-weft.  Herod  the  Great  king 
of  Judea  remedied  this  inconveniency  at  an  immenfe 
cxpence  and  labour,  making  it  one  of  the  mod  con¬ 
venient  havens  on  that  coaft.  He  alfo  beautified  it 
with  many  buildings,  and  bellowed  1 2  years  in  the 
fuiifhing  and  adorning  it. 

CjESARIAN  operation,  in  midwifery.  See  Mid¬ 
wifery,  chap.  vi. 

CAESARIANS,  Cafarienfes ,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  officers  or  mir.ifters  of  the  Roman  emperors :  They 
kept  the  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  emperors  ;  and 
took  poffeffion,  in  their  name,  of  fuch  things  as  de- 
9  M  volved 
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Caefaredu-  volved  or  were  confifcated  to  them. 

CiESARODUNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
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It  is  the  mod  confiderable  town  in  the  country,  and 
gives  name  to  the  ftraits  of  Caffa,  which  run  from  the 


Turones  in  Celtic  Gaul ;  now  Tours,  the  capital  of  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  to  the  Palus  Meotis,  or  fea  of 


Caffila 

11 

Cagean. 


-  Touraine.  See  Tours. 

C.ESAROMAGUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Trinobantes  in  Britain  ;  by  feme  fuppofed  to  be 
Chelmsford ,  by  others  Brentford,  and  by  others  Burjlet. 

CiESENA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cifpa- 
dana,  fituated  on  the  rivers  Ifapis  and  Rubicon;  now 
Ca-fena ,  which  fee. 

CiESIA  sylva  (anc.  geog.),  a  wood  in  Germany, 
part  of  the  great  Sylva  Hercynia,  fituated  partly  in  the 
duchy  of  Cloves,  and  partly  in  Weftphalia  between 
Wefel  and  Kesfield. 

CiESONES,  a  denomination  given  to  thofe  cut  out 
of  their  mother’s  womb.  Pliny  ranks  this  as  an  au- 


Azoph. 

CAFFILA,  a  company  of  merchants  or  travellers, 
who  join  together  in  order  to  go  with  more  fecurity 
through  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  and 
through  other  countries  on  the  continent  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

The  Caffila  differs  from  a  caravan,  at  lead  in  Per- 
fia  :  for  the  caffila  belongs  properly  to  feme  fovereign, 
or  to  fome  powerful  company  in  Europe  ;  whereas  a 
caravan  is  a  company  of  particular  merchants,  each 
trading  upon  his  own  account.  The  Engliih  and 
Dutch  have  each  of  them  their  caffila  at  Gambrow. 
There  are  alfo  fuch  caffilas,  which  crofs  fome  parts  of 


fpicious  kind  of  birth  ;  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  deferts  of  Africa,  particularly  that  called  the  fea  of 
thefirft  family  of  Csefars,  were  brought  into  the  world  fand ,  which  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and 
in  this  way.  thofe  of  Tombut  and  Gaigo.  This  is  a  journey  of  400 

CiESTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  gantlet  made  of  leagues;  and  takes  up  two  months  in  going,  and  as 
raw  hide,  which  the  wrettlers  made  ufe  of  when  they  many  in  coming  back ;  the  caffila  travelling  only  by 
fought  at  the  public  games. — This  was  a  kind  of  lea-  night,  on  account  of  the  exceflive  heat  of  that  country, 
them  ftrap,  ftrengthened  with  lead,  or  plates  of  iron,  The  chief  merchandize  they  bring  back  coniifts  in  gold 
which  encompaffed  the  hand,  the  wrift,  and  a  part  of  dull,  which  they  call  atilar ,  and  the  Europeans /hkV. 
the  arm,  as  well  to  defend  tliefe  parts,  as  to  enforce  Caffila  on  the  coaft  of  Guzerat  or  Cambaya,  fig- 
their  blows.  nifies  a  fmall  fleet  of  merchant-fhips. 

Ca:stus,  or  Cajlwn,  was  alfo  3  kind  of  girdle,  made  CAFFRARIA,  the  country  of  the  Caffers,  or  Hot- 
of  wool,  which  the  hufband  untied  for  his  fpoufe  the  tentots,  in  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  Africa,  lying  in 
firft  day  of  marriage,  before  they  went  to  bed.  the  form  of  a  crefcent  about  the  inland  country  of  Mo- 

This  relates  to  Venus’s  girdle,  which  Juno  borrowed  nomojsata,  between  350  fouth  latitude  and  the  tropic  of 
of  her  .  to  entice  Jupiter  to  love  her.  See  Cestus.  Capricorn  :  and  bounded  on  the  call,  fouth,  and  weft, 
CiESURA,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  is  when,  in  the  by  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans. 


fcanning  of  a  verfe,  a  word  is  divided  fo,  as  one  part 
feems  cut  off,  and  goes  to  a  different  foot  from  the 
reft  ;  as, 

Menti\ri  no\li,  nun\quam  me  redact  a  |  profunt. 
where  the  fyllables  ri,  li,  quam,  and  men,  are  cae- 
furas. 

Cjesure,  in  the  modern  poetry,  denotes  a  reft,  or 
paufe,  towards  the  middle  of  an  Alexandrian  verfe,  by 
which  the  voice  and  pronunciation  are  aided,  and  the 
f  S eePatifc.  verfe,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  hemiftichs  f. 

CETERIS  paribus,  a  Latin  term  in  frequent  ufe 
among  mathematical  and  phyfical  writers.  The  words 
literally  fignify,  the  rejl  (or  other  things )  being  alike  or 
equal.  Thus  we  fay,  the  heavier  the  bullet,  cectevis 


Moft  of  the  fea-coafts  of  this  country  are  fubjedi  to 
the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a  fort  near  the  moft  fouthern 
promontory,  called  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  *.  *J. 

CAG,  or  Keg,  a  barrel  or  veffel,  that  contains  from  ^ 
four  to  five  gallons. 

CAGE,  an  inclofure  made  of  wire,  wicker,  or  the 
like,  interwoven  lattice-wife,  for  the  confinement  of 
birds,  or  wild  beafts. 

The  cage,  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  was  a 
place  wherein  favage  animals  were  confined.  It  was 
inclofed  with  iron  rails,  and  open  at  top,  fo  as  to  be 
feen  to  the  bottom  by  the  fpeftators. 

CAGEAN,  or  Cagayan,  a  province  of  the  ifiand 
of  Lutzen,  or  Manila,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  the 
paribus,  the  greater  the  range  :  /.  e.  by  how  much  the  largeft  in  the  ifland,  being  80  leagues  in  length,  and 
bullet  is  heavier,  if  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  piece  40  in  breadth.  The  principal  city  is  called  Neiu  So¬ 
und  ftrength  of  the  powder  be  the  fame,  by  fo  much  govia,  and  15  leagues  eaftward  from  this  city  lies  cape 
will  the  utmoft  range  ordiftanceof  a  piece  of  ordnance  Bajador.  Doubling  thac  cape,  and  coatting  along  20 
be  the  greater.  Thus  alfo,  in  a  phyfical  way,  we  fay,  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  the  province  of  Cagtan 
the  velocity  and  quantity  circulating  in  a  given  time  ends,  and  that  of  Illocos  begins.  The  peaceable 
through  any  feftion  of  an  artery,  will,  exteris  paribus,  Cagcans  who  pay  tribute  are  about  9000  ;  but  there 
be  according  to  its  diameter,  and  nearnefs  to  ordiftance  are  a  great  many  not  fubdued.  The  whole  province 
from  the  heart.  is  fruitful :  the  men  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture, 

CvETOBRIX  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lufitania,  and  are  of  a  martial  dilpofition  ;  and  the  women  apply 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  the  eaft  tide  ;  now  ex-  to  feveral  works  in  cotton.  The  mountains  afford  food 
tindt.  It  had  its  name  from  its  fifhery  ;  and  there  are  for  a  vaft  number  of  bees  ;  in  confequence  of  which  wax 
ftill  extant  filh-ponds  on  the  fhore,  done  with  plafter  is  fo  plenty,  that  all  the  poor  burn  it  inftead  of  oil. 
of  Paris,  which  illuftrate  the  name  of  the  ruined  city.  They  make  their  candles  after  the  following  manner  : 

CAFFA,  in  commerce,  painted  cotton-cloths  ma-  they  leave  a  fmall  hole  at  each  end  of  a  hollow  ftick 
nufadtured  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fold  at  Bengal.  for  the  wick  to  run  through  ;  and  then,  flopping  the 
Caffa,  or  Kaffa,  a  city  and  port-town  of  Crim  bottom,  fill  it  with  wax  at  the  top  :  when  cold,  they 
Tartary,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  that  penin-  break  the  mould,  and  take  ont  the  candle.  On  the 
fula.  E.  Long.  37.  0.  N.  Lat.  44.  55.  mountains  there  is  abundance  of  brafil,.  ebony,  and  o- 
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Cagli  tlier  valuable  woods.  In  the  woods  are  ftore  of  wild 

ti  beads,  as  boars ;  but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  of  Europe. 

aiet3‘  There  are  alfo  abundance  of  deer,  which  they  kill  for 
their  fkins  and  horns  to  fell  to  the  Chinefe. 

CAGLI,  an  ancient  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Urbino,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
pennine  mountains.  E.  Long.  14.  12.  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

CAGLIARI  (Paul),  an  excellent  painter,  born  at 
Verona  in  the  year  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari  his  father 
was  a  fculptor,  and  Antonio  Badile  his  uncle  was  his 
mailer  in  painting.  He  was  not  only  elteemed  the  belt 
of  all  the  Lombard  painters,  but  for  his  exteniive  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  art  was  peculiarly  ftyled  II  pittor  felice , 
“  the  happy  painter and  there  is  fcarcely  a  church 
.in  Venice  where  fome  of  his  performances  are  not  to 
be  feen.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Venice  in  1588,  and  had 
a  tomb  and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  eredted  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  St  Sebaftian.  He  left  great  wealth  to  his 
two  foils  Gabriel  and  Charles,  who  lived  happily  toge¬ 
ther,  and  joined  in  fini  filing  feveral  of  their  father’s 
imperfedt  pieces  with  good  fuccefs. 

Cagliari,  an  ancient,  large,  and  rich  town,  capital 
of  the  bland  of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
feated  on  the  declivity  of  an  hill,  is  an  univerfity,  an 
arclibifhopric,  and  the  refidence  of  the  viceroy.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  good  trade;  but  is  a  place 
of  110  great  llrength.  It  was  taken,  with  the  whole 
ifland,  by  the  Englifh  in  1708,  who  transferred  it  to 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  5  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1717,  and  about  two  years  afterwards 
ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  lieu  of  Sicily,  and 
hence  he  has  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  E.  Long. 

9.  14.  N.  Lat.  39.  12. 

CAGUI,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  two  fpecies  of 
monkeys,  viz.  the  jacchus,  and  oedipus.  See  Simia. 

CAPIORS,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  inQuerci 
in  Guienne,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  and  an  univerfity.  It  is 
feated  on  a  peninfula  made  by  the  river  Lot,  and  built 
partly  on  a  craggy  rock.  The  principal  Itreet  is  very 
narrow ;  and  terminates  in  the  market-place,  in  which 
is  the  town-houfe.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  ftru&ure, 
and  has  a  large  fquare  fteeple.  The  fortifications  are 
regular,  and  the  town  is  furrounded  with  thick  walls. 
E.  Long.  1.6.  N.  Lat.  44.  26. 

CAHYS,  a  dry  meafure  for  corn,  ufed  in  fome  parts 
of  Spain,  particularly  -at  Seville  and  at  Cadiz.  It  is 
near  a  bufhel  of  our  meafure. 

C  A  JANA  BURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Cajania  or  Eaft  Bothnia  in  Sweden,  fituated  on  the 
north-eaft  part  of  the  lake  Cajania,  in  E.  Long.  27.  O. 
N.  Lat.  63.  50. 

CAIAPHAS,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  after  Simon, 
condemned  Chrift  to  death  ;  and  was  put  out  of  his 
place  by  the  emperor  Vitellius,  for  which  difgrace  he 
made  away  with  himfelf. 

CAJAZZO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Lavoro  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  15.  o. 
N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

CAICOS,  the  name  of  fome  American  iflands  to 
the  north  of  St  Domingo,  lying  from  W.  Long.  112. 

10.  to  1 1 3.  16.  N.  Lat.  21.  40. 

CAJEPUT,  ag  oil  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies 
refeinbling  that  of  cardamoms. 

CAIETA,  (anc.  gtog.),  a  port  and  town  ofLatium, 
fo  called  from  iEneas's  nurfe ;  now  Gaeta,  which  fee. 


CAJETAN  (Cardinal),  was  born  at  Cajeta  in  the  Caftan 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  year  1469.  His  proper  cJj|e 

name  was  Thomas  de  Fie;  but  he  adopted  that  of  Ca-  :.al.e' 

jetan  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  defended  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  which  fuffered  greatly  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  entitled  Of  the  power  of  the 
Pops;  and  for  this  work  he  obtained  the  bifhopric  of 
Cajeta.  He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee  of  Palermo,  and  in  1317  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after,  he  was  fent  as  legate 
into  Germany,  to  quiet  the  commotions  raifed  againft 
indulgences  by  Martin  Luther:,  but  Luther,  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  de¬ 
fiance  ;  for  though  he  obeyed  the  cardinal’s  fummons 
in  repairing  to  Augfburg,  yet  he  rendered  all  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  ineffectual.  Cajetan  was  employed  in  feveral 
other  negociations  and  tranfactions,  being  as  ready  at 
bufinefs  as  at  letters.  He  died  in  1534.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  upon  Ariflotle’s  philofophy,  and  upon 
Thomas  Aquinas’s  theology ;  and  made  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 

CAIFONG,  a  large,  populous,  and  rich  town  of 
Afia,  in  China,  feated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  well 
cultivated  plain.  It  Hands  in  a  bottom;  and  when  be- 
fieged  by  the  rebels  in  1642,  they  ordered  the  dykes 
of  the  river  Hohangho  to  be  cut,  which  drowned  the 
city, and  deftroyed  300,000  of  its  inhabitants.  E.  Long. 

1 13.  27.  N.  Lat.  35.  o. 

CAILLE  (Nicholas  Louis  de  la),  an  eminent  ma¬ 
thematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  a  final]  town 
in  the  diocefe  of  Rheims  in  17,13.  His  father  had  fer- 
ved  in  the  army,  which  he  quitted,  and  iu  his  retire¬ 
ment  ftudied  mathematics ;  and  amufed  himfelf  with 
mechanic  exercifes,  wherein  he  proved  the  happy  author 
of  feveral  inventions  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  public. 

Nicholas,  almoft  in  his  infancy,  took  a  fancy  to  mecha¬ 
nics,  which  proved  of  fignal  fervice  to  him  in  his  ma- 
turer  years.  He  was  fent  young  to  fchool  at  Mantes- 
fur-Seine,  where  he  difeovered  early  tokens  of  genius. 

In  1729,  he  went  to  Paris;  where  he  ftudied  the  daf¬ 
fies,  philofophy,  and  mathematics.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  ftudy  divinity  at  the  college  de  Navarre,  propofing 
to  embrace  an  ecclefiaftical  life.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  officiated  as  fucli 
in  the  church  of  the  college  de  Mazarin  feveral  years ; 
but  he  never  entered  into  priefts  orders,  apprehending 
that  his  aftronomical  ftudies,  to  which  he  became  molt 
afliduoufly  devoted,  might  too  much  interfere  with  his 
religious  duties.  In  1739,  he  was  conjoined  with  M.  de 
Tliury,  fon  to  M.  Caffini,  in  verifying  the  meridian  of 
the  royal  obfervatory  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of  France.  In  the  month  of  November  the 
fame  year,  whilft  he  was  engaged  day  and  night  in  the 
operations  which  this  grand  undertaking  required,  and 
at  a  great  diftance  from  Paris,  lie  was,  without  any  foli- 
citation,  elefted  into  the  vacant  mathematical  chair 
which  the  celebrated  M.  Varignon  had  fo  worthily 
filled.  Here  he  began  to  teach  about  the  end  of  1740; 
and  an  obfervatory  was  ordered  to  be  ere&ed  for  his 
ufe  in  the  college,  and  furnilhed  with  a  fuitable  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  heft  inftruments.  In  May  1741,  M.  de  la 
Caille  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
as  an  adjoint  member  for  aftronomy.  Befides  the  many, 
excellent  papers  of  his  difperfed  up  and  down  in  their  , 
memoirs,  he  publifhed  Elements  of  geometry,  mecha- 
9  M  2  nics, 


Caille. 
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nics,  optics,  and  agronomy.  Moreover,  he  carefully 
computed  all  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  that  had 
happened  iince  the  Chriftian  sera,  which  were  printed 
in  a  book  pnbliftied  by  two  Benedi&ines,  entitled  L'art 
de  verefier  les  dates ,  &c.  Paris,  1  750,  in  4to.  Be  (ides 
thefe,  he  compiled  a  volume  of  aftronomical  epheme- 
rides  for  the  years  1 745  to  1 755  ;  another  for  the  years 
1755  to  1765  ;  a  third  for  the  years  1765  to  1775  ; 
an  excellent  work  entitled  AJlronomix  fundamenta  no - 
vifunis  folh  et  ftdlarum  obfervationibus  Jialilita ;  and 
the  molt  correft  folar  tables  that  ever  appeared.  Ha¬ 
ving  gone  through  a  feven  years  feries  of  aftronomi¬ 
cal  obfervations  in  his  own  obfervatory,  he  formed  a 
project  of  going  to  obferve  the  fouthern  (tars  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  highly  approved  by  the 
academy,  and  by  the  prime  miniftcr  Comte  de  Argen* 
fon,  and  very  readily  agreed  to  by  the  ftates  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Upon  this,  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  the  method  lie 
propofed  to  purfue  in  his  fouthern  obfervations;  felting 
forth,  that,  befides  fettling  the  places  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
he  propofed  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon, 
Mars,  and  Venus.  But  whereas  this  required  corre- 
fpondent  obfervations  to  be  made  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world,  lie  fent  to  thofe  of  his  correfpondents 
who  were  expert  in  pra&ical  aftronomy  previous  no¬ 
tice,  in  print,  what  obfervations  he  defigned  to  make 
at  fuch  and  fucli  times  for  the  faid  purpofe.  At  length, 
on  the  21st  of  November  1750,  he  failed  for  the  Cape, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  19th  of  April  1751.  He  forth¬ 
with  got  his  inftruments  on  (hore;  and,  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  fome  Dutch  artificers,  fet  about  building  an 
aftronomical  obfervatory,  in  which  his  apparatus  of  in¬ 
ftruments  was  properly  difpofed  of  as  foon  as  it  was  in 
a  fit  condition  to  receive  them. 

The  fky  at  the  Cape  is  generally  pure  and  ferene, 
unlefs  when  a  fouth-eaft  wind  blows.  But  this  is  often 
the  cafe ;  and  when  it  is,  it  is  attended  with  fome  ftrange 
and  terrible  effe&s.  The  ftars  look  bigger,  and  feem  to 
caper;  the  moon  has  an  undulating  tremor;  and  the 
planets  have  a  fort  of  beard  like  comets.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  nights  did  our  aftronomer  furvey  the 
face  of  the  fouthern  heavens ;  during  which  fpace,  which 
is  almoft  incredible,  he  obferved  more  than  10,000  ftars ; 
and  whereas  the  ancients  filled  the  heavens  with  mon- 
fters  and  old-wives  tales,  the  abbe  de  la  Caille  chofe 
rather  to  adorn  them  with  the  inftruments  and  machines 
which  modern  philofophy  has  made  ufe  of  for  the  con- 
*  See  the  queft  of  nature  *.  With  no  lefs  fuccefs  did  he  attend 
hi'hi' t0  Para^ax  l^e  moon>  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  fun. 
'auftrahjui-  having  thus  executed  the  purpofe  of  his  voyage,  and  no 
Jifcrum.  prefent  opportunity  offering  for  his  return,  he  thought 
of  employing  the  vacant  time  in  another  arduous  at¬ 
tempt  ;  no  lefs  than  that  of  taking  the  meafure  of  the 
earth,  as  he  had  already  done  that  of  the  heavens.  This 
indeed  had,  through  the  munificence  of  the  French  king, 
been  done  before  by  different  fets  of  learned  men  both 
in  Europe  and  America  ;  fome  determining  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  degree  under  the  equator,  and  others  under 
the  ar&ic  circle  :  but  it  had  not  as  yet  been  decided 
whether  in  the  fouthern  parallels  of  latitude  the  fame 
dimenfions  obtained  as  in  the  northern.  His  labours 
were  rewarded  with  the  fatisfa&ion  he  wilhed  for;  ha¬ 
ving  determined  a  diftance  of  410,814  feet  from  a  place 
called  Klip-Fonteyn  to  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a  bafe  of 
38,802  feet,  three  time*  aftually  meafured;  whence  he 


difeovered  a  new  fecret  of  nature,  namely,  that  the  Caille, 
radii  of  the  parallels  in  fouth  latitude  are  not  the  fame  Caimacan. 
as  thofe  of  the  correfponding  parallels  in  north  lati¬ 
tude.  About  the  23d  degree  of  fouth  latitude  he  found 
a  degree  on  the  meridian  to  contain  342,222  Paris  feet. 

He  returned  to  Paris  the  27th  of  September  I  754;  ha¬ 
ving  in  his  almoft  four  years  abfence  expended  no  more 
than  9144  livres  on  himfelf  and  his  companion  ;  and 
at  his  coming  into  port,  he  refufed  a  bribe  of  100,000 
livres,  offered  by  one  who  thirfted  lefs  after  glory  than 
gain,  to  be  (harer  in  his  immunity  from  cuftom-houfc 
fearches. 

After  receiving  the  congratulatory  vifits  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  and  the  aftronomers,  he  firft  of  all 
thought  fit  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  fome  ftri£lures  which 
proftffor  Euler  had  publifhed  relative  to  the  meridian, 
and  then  he  fettled  the  refults  of  the  comparifon  of  his 
own  with  the  obfervations  of  other  aftronomers  for  the 
parallaxes.  That  of  the  fun  he  fixed  at  9  ;  of  the 

moon,  at  56'  56"  ;  of  Mars  in  his  oppoGtion,  36"  ;  of 
Venus,  38".  He  alfo  fettled  the  laws  whereby  aftro- 
nomical  refraflions  are  varied  by  the  different  den- 
fity  or  rarity  of  the  air,  by  heat  or  cold,  and  drynefs 
or  moifture.  And,  laftly,  he  (hewed  an  eafy,  and  by 
common  navigators  practicable,  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  lea  by  means  of  the  moon,  which  he  llluf- 
trated  by  examples  feledted  from  his  own  obfervations 
during  his  voyages.  His  fame  being  now  eftablifhed 
upon  fo  firm  a  bafts,  the  moft  celebrated  academies  of 
Europe  claimed  him  as  their  own:  and  he  was  unani- 
moufly  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  at  Lon¬ 
don;  of  the  inftitute  of  Bologna  ;  of  the  imperial  aca¬ 
demy  at  Peterfburg ;  and  of  the  royal  academies  of 
Berlin,  Stockholm,  and  Gottingen.  In  the  year  1  760, 

Mr  de  la  Caille  was  attacked  with  a  fevere  fit  of  the 
gout ;  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
his  ftudies;  for  he  then  planned  out  a  new  and  iramenfe 
work,  no  lefs  than  a  hiftory  of  aftronomy  through  all 
ages,  with  a  comparifon  of  the  ancient  and  modern  ob¬ 
fervations,  and  the  conftru&ion  and  ufe  of  the  inftru¬ 
ments  employed  in  making  them.  In  order  to  purfue 
the  tafk  he  had  impofed  upon  himfelf  in  a  fuitable  re¬ 
tirement,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  apartments  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Vincennes ;  and  whilft  his  aftronomical 
apparatus  was  erecting  there,  he  began  printing  his 
Catalogue  of  the  fouthern  ftars,  and  the  third  volume 
of  his  Ephemerides.  The  ftate  of  his  health  was,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1763,  greatly  reduced.  His 
blood  grew  inflamed  ;  he  had  pains  of  the  head,  ob- 
ftruCtions  of  the  kidneys,  lofs  of  appetite,  with  an  op- 
pletion  of  the  whole  habit.  His  mind  remained  un¬ 
affected,  and  he  refolutely  peril  fted  in  his  ftudies  as 
ufnal.  In  the  month  of  March,  medicines  were  ad- 
miniftered  to  him,  which  rather  aggravated  than  al¬ 
leviated  his  fymptoms  ;  and  he  was  now  fenfible,  that 
the  fame  diftemper  which  in  Africa,  ten  years  before, 
yielded  to  a  few  Ample  remedies,  did  in  his  native 
country  bid  defiance  to  the  beft  phyficians.  This  in¬ 
duced  him  to  fettle  his  affairs :  his  manuferipts  he  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  and  diferetion  of  his  efteemed  friend 
M.  Maraldi.  It  was  at  laft  determined  that  a  vein  (hould 
be  opened ;  but  this  brought  on  an  obftinate  lethargy, 
of  which  he  died,  aged  49. 

CAIMACAN,  orCAiMACAM,  in  theTurkifti  affairs, 
a  dignity  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  anfwering  to  lieute¬ 
nant,. 
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Caiman  nant,  or  rather  deputy,  amongft  us. 

£  !l  There  are  ufually  two  caimacan3  ;  one  refiding  at 

aiFO‘  Conftantinople,  as  governor  thereof ;  the  other  attend¬ 
ing  the  grand  vizir  in  quality  of  his  lientenant,  fecre- 
tary  of  Hate,  and  firft  minifter  of  his  council,  and  gives 
audience  to  ambaffadors.  Sometimes  there  is  a  third 
caimacan,  who  attends  the  fultan  ;  whom  he  acquaints 
with  any  public  difturbances,  and  receives  his  orders 
concerning  them. 

CAIMAN  islands,  certain  American  iflands  lying 
fonth  of  Cuba,  and  north-weft  of  Jamaica,  between 
8i°  and  86°  of  weft  longitude,  and  in  2l°of  north  la¬ 
titude.  They  are  mod  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
fifhery  of  tortoife,  which  the  people  of  Jamaica  catch 
here,  and  carry  home  alive,  keeping  them  in  pens  for 
food,  and  killing  them  as  they  want  them. 

CAIN,  elded  fon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  killed  his  brother 
Abel ;  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  God  to  banifh- 
ment  and  a  vagabond  ftate  of  life.  Cain  retired  to  the 
land  of  Nod,  on  the  eaft  of  Eden  ;  and  built  a  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  fon  Enoch. 

CAIN1TES,  a  fett  of  heretics  in  the  2d  century,  fo 
called  on  acconnt  of  their  great  refpeft  for  Cain.  They 
pretended  that  the  virtue  which  produced  Abel  was  of 
an  order  inferior  to  that  which  had  produced  Cain,  and 
that  this  was  the  reafon  why  Cain  had  the  vi&ory  over 
Abel  and  killed  him;  for  they  admitted  a  great  number 
of  genii,  which  they  called  virtues,  of  different  ranks  and 
orders.  They  made  profefiion  of  honouring  thofe  who 
carry  in  Scripture  the  uioft  vifible  marks  of  reproba¬ 
tion  ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  Efau,  Korahv  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram.  They  had,  in  particular,  a  very 
great  veneration  for  the  traitor  Judas,  under  pretence 
that  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  faved  mankind.  They 
had  a  forged  gofpel  of  Judas,  to  which  they  paid  great 
refpedf. 

CAIRNS,  the  vulgar  name  of  thofe  heaps  of  ftones 
which  are  to  be  feen  in  many  places  of  Britain,  Scot¬ 
land  efpecially :  they  were  undoubtedly  raifed  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  dead,  as  appears  from  the  bones  and  alhes 
depofited  in  urns  which  have  been  frequently  found  in 
them.  See  Arran,  n°  12.;  and  Barrows. 

CAIRO,  or  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
fituated  in  a  plain  3t  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  E. 
Long.  32.  o.  N.  Lat.  30.  o.  It  was  founded  by  Jaw- 
liar,  a  Magrebian  general,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
358.  He  had  laid  the  foundations  of  it  under  the  ho- 
rofcope  of  Mars  ;  and  for  that  reafon  gave  his  new  city 
the  name  of  Al  Kahirab,  or  the  Victorious,  an  epithet 
applied  by  the  Arab  aftronomers  to  that  planet.  In 
362,  it  became  the  refidence  of  the  khalifs  of  Egypt, 
and  of  confequence  the  capital  of  that  country,  and 
has  ever  fince  continued  to  be  fo.  It  is  divided  into 
the  New  and  Old  cities.  Old  Cairo  is  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  river  Nile,  and  is  now  almoft  uninhabited. 
The  New,  which  is  properly  Cairo,  is  feated  in  a  fandy 
plain,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  old  city. 
It  ftands  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile,  from  which 
it  is  not  three  quarters  of  a  mile  diftant.  It  is  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  mountain  on  which  the  caftle  is  built, 
for  the  fake  of  which  it  was  removed  hither,  in  order, 
as  fome  pretend,  to  be  under  its  proteftion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  change  is  much  for  the  worfe,  as  well  with 
regard  to  air  as  water,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  pro- 
fpect.  Bulack  may  be  called  the  port  of  Cairo ;  for  it 


ftands  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  Cairo, 
from  it,  and  all  the  corn  and  other  commodities  are 
landed  there  before  they  are  brought  to  the  city. 

Some  travellers  have  made  Cairo  of  a  moft  endrmous 
magnitude,  by  taking  in  the  old  city  Bulack,  and  the 
new;  the  real  circumference  of  it,  however,  is  not  above 
ten  miles,  but  it  is  extremely  populous.  The  firft 
thing  that  ftrikes  a  traveller  is  the  narrovvnefs  of  the 
ftrcets,  and  the  appearance  of  the  houfcs.  Thefe  are 
fo  daubed  with  mud  on  the  outfide,  that  you  would 
think  they  were  built  with  nothing  clfe.  Befides,  as 
the  ftreets  are  unpaved,  and  always  full  of  people,  the 
walking  in  them  is  very  inconvenient,  efpecially  to 
ftrangers.  To  remedy  this,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  affes,  which  always  ftand  ready  to  be  hired  for  a 
trifle,  that  is,  a  penny  a  mile.  The  owners  drive 
them  along,  and  give  notice  to  the  crowd  to  make  way. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Chriftians  in 
this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Turkifh  dominions, 
are  not  permitted  to  ride  upon  horfes.  The  number 
of  the  inhabitants  can  only  be  gueffed  at ;  but  we  may 
conclude  it  to  be  very  great,  becaufe,  in  fome  years, 
the  plague  will  carry  off  200,000,  without  their  being 
much  miffed.  The  houfes  are  from  one  to  two  or  three 
ftories  high,  and  flat  at  the  top;  where  they  take  the 
air,  and  often  fleep  all  night.  The  better  fort  of  thefe 
have  a  court  on  the  infide  like  a  college.  The  com¬ 
mon  run  of  houfes  have  very  little  room,  and  even  a- 
mong  great  people  it  is  ufual  for  20  or  30  to  lie  in  the 
fame  hall.  Some  houfes  will  hold  300  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  among  whom  are  20  or  30  flaves,  and  thofe  of 
ordinary  rank  have  generally  three  or  four. 

There  is  a  canal  called  Halis,  which  runs  along  the 
city  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  houfes  on  each 
fide,  which  make  a  large  ftraight  ftreet.  Befides  this, 
there  are  feveral  lakes,  which  are  called  birks  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  The  principal  of  thefe,  which 
is  near  the  caftle,  is  500  paces  in  diameter.  The  moft 
elegant  houfes  in  the  city  are  built  on  its  banks ;  but 
what  is  extraordinary,  eight  months  in  the  year  it  con* 
tains  water,  and  the  other  four  it  appears  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  verdure.  When  there  is  water  fufikient,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  gilded  boats,  barges,  and  barks,  in  which 
people  of  condition  take  their  pleafnre  towards  night, 
at  which  time  there  are  curious  fire- works,  and  variety 
of  mufic. 

New  Cairo  is  furrounded  with  walls  built  with  ftone, 
on  which  arehandfome  battlements,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  every  hundred  paces  there  are  very  fine  towers,  which 
have  room  for  a  great  number  of  people.  The  walls 
were  never  very  high,  and  are  in  many  places  gone  to 
ruin.  The  bafha  lives  in  the  caftle,  which  was  built 
by  Saladine  feven  hundred  years  ago.  It  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  the  famous  mountain  Moketan,  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  this  place,  after  it  had  accompanied  the 
Nile  from  Ethiopia  hither.  This  caftle  is  the  only 
place  of  defence  in  Egypt ;  and  yet  the  Turks  take 
no  notice  of  its  falling,  infomuch  that  in  procefs  of 
time  it  will  become  a  heap  of  rnbbifh.  The  principal 
part  in  it  is  a  magnificent  hall,  environed  with  12  co¬ 
lumns  of  granite,  of  a  prodigious  height  and  thicknefs, 
which  fuftain  an  open  dome,  under  which  Saladine  dif- 
tributed  juftice  to  his  fubje&s.  Round  this  dome 
there  is  an  infeription  in  relievo,  which  determines  the 
date  and  by  whom  it  was  built.  From  this  place  the 
whole 
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ivliole  city  of  Cairo  may  be  feen,  and  above  30  miles  grain,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the  baflia,  paid  by  the  c.a'10, 
along  the  Nile,  with  the  fruitful  plains  that  lie  near  it,  owners  of  land.  This  has  no  other  covering  but  the  Calroal1, 
as  well  as  the  mofques,  pyramids,  villages,  and  gardens,  heavens,  and  therefore  the  birds  are  always  fure  to 
with  which  tliefe  fields  are  covered.  Thefe  granite  have  their  (hare.  There  is  likewife  a  tolerably  hand- 
pillars  were  the  work  of  antiquity,  for  they  were  got  fome  church,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  Copts,  who 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Alexandria.  There  are  likewife  in  are  Chriftiaii3  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  , 
the  mofques  and  in  the  principal  houfes  no  lefs  than  Jofeph’s  well  is  in  the  caftle,  and  was  made  by  king 
40,000  more,  befides  great  magazines,  where  all  kinds  Mohammed  about  700  years  ago.  It  is  called  Jofepk’s 
are  to  be  had  at  very  low  rates.  A  janifary  happened  ’well,  becaufe  they  attribute  every  thing  extraor- 
to  find  five  in  his  garden,  as  large  as  thofe  in  the  caf-  dinary  to  that  remarkable  perfon.  It  is  cut  in  a 
tie;  but  could  not  find  any  machine  of  ftrength  fuffi-  rock,  and  is  280  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is  drawn 
cient  to  move  them,  and  therefore  had  them  fawed  in  up  to  the  top  by  means  of  oxen,  placed  on  platforms, 
pieces  to  make  mill-ftones.  It  is  believed  that  there  at  proper  diftances,  which  turn  about  the  machines 
have  been  30  or  40,000  of  thefe  pillars  brought  from  that  raife  it.  The  defcent  is  fo  Hoping,  that,  though 
Alexandria,  where  there  are  yet  many  more  to  be  had.  there  are  no  fteps,  the  oxen  can  defcend  and  afcend 
The  gates  of  Cairo  are  three,  which  are  very  fine  and  with  eafe. 

magnificent.  The  river  Nile,  to  which  not  only  Cairo  but  all 

There  arc  about  300  public  mofques  in  this  city,  Egypt  is  fo  much  indebted,  is  now  known  to  have  its 
fome  of  which  have  fix  minarets.  The  mofqne  of  A-  rife  in  Abyfiinia.  The  increafe  of  the  Nile  generally 
fhar  hath  feveral  buildings  adjoining,  which  were  once  begins  in  May,  and  in  June  they  commonly  proclaim 
a  famous  univerlity,  and  14,000  fcholars  and  ftudeuts  about  the  city  how  much  it  is  rifen.  Over  againft  old 
were  maintained  on  the  foundation  ;  but  has  now  not  Cairo  the  bafha  has  a  houfe,  wherein  the  water  enters 
above  1400,  and  thofe  arc  only  taught  to  read  and  to  a  column,  which  has  lines  at  the  diftance  of  every 
write.  All  the  mofques  are  built  upon  the  fame  plan,  inch,  and  marks  at  every  two  feet  as  far  as  30.  When 
and  differ  only  in  magnitude.  The  entrance  is  thro’  the  water  rifes  to  22  feet,  it  is  thought  to  be  of  a  fuf- 
the  principal  gate  into  a  large  fquare,  open  on  the  ficient  height ;  when  it  rifes  much  higher,  it  does  a 
top,  but  well  paved.  Round  this  are  covered  galleries,  great  deal  of  mifchief.  There  is  much  pomp  and  ce- 
fupported  by  pillars;  under  which  they  fay  their  pray-  remony  ufed  in  letting  the  water  into  the  canal,  or 
ers,  in  the  ihade.  On  one  fide  of  the  fquare  there  are  hali,  above-mentioned.  The  baflia  gives  the  firft  ftroke 
particular  places  with  bafons  of  water,  for  the  conve-  towards  the  removal  of  the  dike  or  dam.  When  the 
niency  of  performing  the  ablutions  injoined  by  the  Ko-  water  has  filled  the  canal  and  lakes  in  the  city,  and  the 
ran.  The  moft  remarkable  part  of  the  mofqne,  befides  numerous  citterns  that  are  in  the  mofques  and  private 
the  minaret,  is  the  dome.  This  is  often  bold,  well  houfes,  it  is  let  into  a  vaft  plain,  to  the  north-eaft  ; 
proportioned,  and  of  an  aftonifhing  magnitude.  The  the  extent  of  which  is  50  miles.  When  the  country 
infide  ftones  are  carved  like  lace,  flowers,  and  melons,  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  no  unpleafant  fight  to  view 
They  are  built  fo  firm,  and  with  fuch  art,  that  they  the  towns  appearing  like  little  iflands,  and  the  people 
will  laft  600  or  700  years.  About  the  outward  cir-  palling  and  repairing  in  boats. 

cumference  there  are  large  Arabic  inferiptions,  in  re-  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  are  a  mixture  of  Moor3, 
lievo,  which  may  be  read  by  thofe  who  Hand  below,  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Cophts,  or  Coptis.  The 
though  they  are  fometinies  of  a  wonderful  height.  only  difference  between  the  habit  of  the  Moors  and 

The  khanes  or  caravanferas  are  numerous  and  large,  Coptis  is  their  turbans ;  thofe  of  the  Moors  being  white, 
with  a  court  in  the  middle,  like  their  houfes.  Some  and  of  the  Coptis  white  ftripped  with  blue.  The  com¬ 
are  feveral  ftories  high,  and  are  always  full  of  people  mon  people  generally  wear  a  long  black  loofe  frock, 
and  merchandife.  The  Nubians,  the  Abylfinians,  and  fewed  together  all  down  before.  The  Jews  wear  a  frock 
other  African  nations,  which  come  to  Cairo,  have  one  of  the  fame  falhion,  made  of  cloth;  and  their  caps  are 

to  themfelves,  where  they  always  meet  with  lodging,  like  a  high  crowned  hat,  without  brims,  covered  with 

Here  they  are  fecure  from  infults,  and  their  effe&s  are  the  fame  cloth,  but  not  fo  taper.  The  Jewilh  womens’ 
all  fafe.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  bazar,  or  market,  are  not  very  unlike  the  mens,  but  more  light  and  long, 
where  all  forts  of  goods  are  to  be  fold.  This  is  in  a  The  Greeks  are  habited  like  the  Turks,  only  their 
long  broad  ftreet  ;  and  yet  the  crowd  is  fo  great,  you  turbans  differ. 

can  hardly  pafs  along.  At  the  end  of  this  ftreet  is  Provifions  of  all  kinds  are  exceeding  plenty  ;  for  20 
another  Ihort  one,  but  pretty  broad,  with  /hops  full  eggs  may  be  bought  for  a  parrah  or  penny,  and  bread 
of  the  beft  fort  of  goods,  and  precious  merchandife.  is  fix  times  as  cheap  as  with  us.  They  have  almoft  all 
At  the  end  of  this  fhort  ftreet  there  is  a  great  khane,  forts  of  flefli  and  fifti  ;  and  in  particular  have  tame 
where  3II  forts  of  white  flaves  are  to  be  fold.  Farther  buffaloes,  which  are  very  ufeful.  They  bring  goats 
than  this  is  another  khane,  where  a  great  number  of  into  the  ftreets  in  great  numbers,  to  fell  their  milk, 
blacks,  of  both  fexes,  are  expofed  to  fale.  Not  far  Their  gardens  are  well  ftocked  with  fruit-trees  of  va- 
from  the  belt  market-place  is  an  hofpital,  and  a  mofque  rious  kinds,  as  well  as  roots,  herbs,  melons,  and  cu- 
for  mad  people.  They  alfo  receive  and  maintain  ficlj  cumbers.  The  moft  common  flefh  meat  is  mutton, 
people  into  this  hofpital,  but  they  are  poorly  looked  The  goats  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  ears  two  feet 

after.  .  in  length  ;  but  their  flelh  is  in  no  gre3t  efteem. 

Old  Cairo  has  fcarce  any  thing  remarkable  but  the  CAIROAN,  or  Cairwan,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the 
granaries  of  Jofeph  ;  which  are  nothing  but  a  high  kingdom  of  Tunis,  feated  in  a  fandy  barren  foil,  about 
wall,  lately  built,  which  includes  a  fquare  fpot  of  five  miles  from  the  gulph  of  Capres.  It  has  neither 
ground,  where  they  depofit  wheat,  barley,  and  other  fpring,  well,  nor  river ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  ob¬ 
liged 
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Caitfon,  Hged  to  preferve  rain-water  in  tanks  and  citterns.  It 
Caithnefs.  was  built  by  the  Aglabites ;  and  is  the  ancient  Cy- 
*  Six  Bar-  rene  *,  but  hath  now  loft  its  fplendor.  There  is  ftill, 
Imy,  n°  x4,  however,  a  very  fuperb  mofque,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Tunis  are  yet  to  be  feen.  E.  Long.  9.  12. 
,N.  Lat.  35.  40.. 

CAISSON,  in  the  military  art,  a  wooden  cheft,  in¬ 
to  which  feveral  bombs  are  put,  and  fometimes  filled 
only  with  gunpowder:  this  is  buried  under  fome  work 
whereof  the  enemy  intend  to  poffcfs  themfelves,  and, 
when  they  are  matters  of  it,  is  fired,  in  order  to  blow 
them  up. 

Caisson  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  wooden  frame  or  cheft 
ufed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge. 

CAITHNESS,  otherwife  called  th efhire  of  IVeick, 
is  the  moll  northern  county  of  all  Scotland  ;  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean,  by  Strathnaver  and  Suther¬ 
land  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  :  from  thefe  it  is  di¬ 
vided  by  the  mountain  Orde,  and  a  continued  ridge  of 
hills  as  far  as  Knockfin,  then  by  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  river  Hallowdale.  On  the  north  it  is  wafhed  by  the 
Pentland  or  Putland  frith,  which  flows  between  this 
county  and  the  Orkneys.  It  extends  35  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  about  20  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
coaft  is  reeky,  and  remarkable  for  a  number  of  bays 
and  promontories.  Of  thefe,  the  principal  are  Sand- 
fide-head  to  the  weft,  pointing  to  the  opening  of  Pent- 
land  frith  j  Orcas,  now  Hplborn-head,  and  Dunnot- 
head,  both  pointing  northward  to  the  frith.  Dunnot- 
head  is  a  peninfula  about  a  mile  broad,  and  feven  in 
compafs ;  affording  feveral  lakes,  good  paiture,  excel¬ 
lent  mill -Hones,  and  a  lead-mine.  Scribifterbay,  on 
the  north-weft,  is  a  good  harbour,  where  (hips  may 
ride  fecurely.  Rice-bay,  on  the  eaft  fide,  extends  three 
miles  in  breadth ;  but  is  of  dangerous  accefs,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  funk  rocks  at  the  entrance.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  bay  appear  the  ruins  of  two  ftrong  caftles, 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Caithnefs,  called  Caflle  Sinclair , 
and  Gernego,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  draw-bridge. 
Duncan’s  bay,  otherwife  called  D  un/by -be  ad, north  - 
eaft  point  of  Caithnefs,  and  the  extremeft  promontory 
in  Britain.  At  this  place,  the  breadth  of  the  frith  does 
not  exceed  1 2  miles,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
ordinary  ferry  to  the  Orkneys.  Idere  is  likewifeClythe- 
liefs  pointing  eaft,  and  Nofhead  pointing  north-eaft. 
The  fea  in  this  place  is  very  impetuous,  being  in  con¬ 
tinual  agitation  from  violent  counter -tides,  currents, 
and  vortices.  The  onlyifland  belonging  to  this  coun¬ 
ty  is  that  of  Stroma,  in  the  Pentland  frith,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  two  miles  from  the  main  land,  extending  a- 
bout  a  mile  in  length,  and  producing  good  corn.  The 
navigation  is  here  rendered  very  difficult  by  confiidting 
tides  and  currents,  which  at  both  ends  of  the  ifland 
produeef  a  great  agitation  in  the  fea.  At  the  fouth 
end,  the  waves  dance  fo  impetuoufly,  that  the  failors 
term  them  the  merry  men  of  May,  alluding  to  the  houfe 
of  one  Mr  May,  on  the  oppofite  ffiore  of  Caithnefs, 
which  ferved  them  as  a  land-mark,  in  the  dangerous 
paffage  between  the  ifland  and  the  continent.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  ifland  was  oncedifputed  between  the  earls 
of  Orkney  and  Caithnefs  ;  but  adjudged  to  the  latter, 
in  confequence  of  an  experiment,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  venomous  creatures  will  live  in  Stroma,  whereas 
they  die  immediately  if  tranfported  to  the  Orkneys. 
The  county  of  Caithnefs,  though  chiefly  mountainous, 


flattens  towards  the  fea-coaft,  where  the  ground  is  a-  Caithr.efr^ 
rable,  and  produces  good  harvefts  of  oats  and  bailey, 
fufficient  for  the  natives,  and  yielding  a  fnperplus  for 
exportation;  but  the  foil  being  generally  a  moill  clay, 
and  the  climate  cold,  the  harvett  is  late,  and  the  corn 
counted  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  raifed  in  the 
neighbouring  counties.  Indeed,  the  country  is  better 
adapted  for  pafture,  and  as  fucli  is  turned  to  the  beft 
advantage.  Caithnefs  is  well  watered  with  fmall  rivers, 
brooks,  lakes,  and  fountains,  and  affords  a  few  woods 
of  birch,  but  is  in  general  bare  of  trees ;  and  even  thofe 
the  inhabitants  plant,  are  ftunted  in  their  growth. 

Lead  is  found  at  Dennet,  copper  at  Old-Urk,  and 
iron  ore  at  feveral  places  ;  but  thefe  advantages  are  not 
improved.  The  air  of  Caithnefs  is  temperate,  tho’  in 
the  latitude  of  58,  where  the  lougeft  day  in  fummer  is 
computed  at  18  hours;  and  when  the  fun  fets,  he  makes 
fo  fmall  an  arch  of  a  circle  below  the  horizon,  that  the 
people  enjoy  a  twilight  until  he  rifts  again.  The  fuel 
ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caithnefs  confifts  of  peat  and 
tiirf,  which  the  ground  yields  in  great  plenty.  The 
foreft  of  Moravins  and  Berridale  afford  abundance  of 
red  deer  and  roe-bucks:  the  country  is  well  flored 
with  hares,  rabbits,  growfe,  heathcocks,  plover,  and 
all  forts  of  game,  comprehending  a  bird  called  fume- 
fleet,  about  the  fize  of  a  fparrow,  exceedingly  fat  and 
delicious,  that  comes  hither  in  large  flights  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  takes  its  departure  in  April. 

The  hills  are  covered  with  fheep  and  black  cattle  5  fo 
numerous,  that  a  fat  cow  h3s  been  fold  at  market  for 
4  /.  fterling.  The  rocks  along  the  coafts  are  frequented 
by  eagles,  hawks,  and  all  manner  of  fea-fowl,  whofe 
eggs  and  young  are  taken  in  vnft  quantities  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  trout,  fal- 
mon,  and  eels ;  and  the  fea  affords  a  very  advantageous 
fifhery.  Divers  obelilks  and  ancient  monuments  appear 
in  this  diftridt,  and  feveral  Romifh  chapels  are  ftill 
Handing.  Caithnefs  is  well  peopled  with  a  race  of 
hardy  inhabitants,  who  employ  theinftlves  chiefly  in 
fifliing,  aqd  breeding  ftieep  and  black  cattle  :  they  are 
even  remarkably  induftrious ;  for  between  Weick  and 
Dumbith,  one  continued  track  of  rugged  rocks,  ex¬ 
tending  12  miles,  they  have  forced  feveral  little  har¬ 
bours  for  their  fiffiing  boats,  and  cut  artificial  fteps 
from  the  beach  to  the  top  of  the  rocks,  where  they  have 
eredted  honfes,  in  which  they  cure  and  dry  the  fifh  for 
market.  ' 

According  to  Mr  Pennant,  this  county  is  fuppofed 
to  fend  out  in  fome  years  2200  head  of  black  cattle, 
but  in  bad  feafonsthe  farmer  kills  and  fulls  great  num¬ 
bers  for  fale.  Great  numbers  of  fvvine  are  alfo  reared 
here.  Thefe  are  (hort,  high-backed,  long  bridled, 
fharp,  (lender,  and  long-r.oi'ed  ;  have  long  eredt  ears, 
and  moft  favage  looks.  Here  are  neither  barns  nor 
granaries  :  the  corn  is  threfhed  out,  arid  preferred  in 
the  chaff  in  byks  ;  which  are  flacks,  in  the  iluipe  of  bee¬ 
hives,  thatched  quite  round,  where  it  will  keep  good 
for  two  years.  Vaft  numbers  of  falmon  are  taken  at 
Caftle-hill,  Dunet,  Wick,  and  Thurfo.  A  miracu¬ 
lous  draught  at  this  laft  place  is  ftill  talked  of,  not  lefs 
than  2500  being  taken  at  one  tide  within  the  memory 
of  man;  and  Mr  Smollet  informs  us,  that,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  above  300  good  falmon  have  been  taken  at 
one  draught  of  the  net.  In  the  month  of  November, 
great  numbers  of  feals  are  taken  in  the  caverns  that  o- 
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pen  into  the  fea,  and  run  fome  hundreds  of  yards  un¬ 
der  ground,  The  entrance  of  thefe  caverns  is  narrow, 
‘  but  the  infide  lofty  and  fpacious.  The  feal-huntersen- 
ter  thefe  in  fmall  boats  with  torches,  which  they  light 
as  foon  as  they  land,  and  then  with  loud  (hout3  alarm 
the  animals,  which  they  kill  with  clubs  as  they  attempt 
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firft  at  Shrewfbury,  and  afterwards  at  Norwich ;  but  CMus 
removing  to  London,  in  1547,  he  was  admitted  fellow  l| 
of  the  college  of  phyficians,  to  which  he  was  feveral  Calabria. 
years  prefident.  In  1 55 7,  being  then  phyfician  to 
queen  Mary,  and  in  great  favour,  he  obtained  a  licence 
to  advance  Gonville-hall,  where  he  had  been  educated. 


to  pafs.  This  is  a  hazardous  employment  ;  for  Ihould  into  a  college  ;  which  he  endowed  with  feveral  confi- 
the  wind  blow  hard  from  fea,  thefe  adventurers  are  in-  derable  eftates,  adding  an  entire  new  fquare  at  the  ex- 
evitably  loft.  Sometimes  a  large  fpecies  of  feals,  12  pence  of  1834/.  Of  this  college  he  accepted  the  ma- 
feet  long,  have  been  killed  on  this  coaft;  and  it  is  faid  fterfhip,  which  he  kept  till  within  a  ihort  time  of  his 
the  fame  kind  are  found  on  the  rock  Hifkir,  one  of  the  death.  He  was  phyfician  to  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary, 
weftern  iflands.  During  the  fpring,  great  quantities  and  queen  Elizabeth.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his 


of  lump-fifh  refort  to  this  coaft,  and  are  the  prey  of  the 
feals,  as  appears  from  the  number  of  (kina  of  thofe 
fifties  which  at  that  feafon  float  afhore.  At  certain 
times,  alfo,  the  feals  feem  to  be  vifited  by  a  great  morta¬ 
lity  5  for,  at  thofe  times,  multitudes  of  them  are  feen 
dead  in  the  water.  Much  limeftone  i3  found  in  this 
country,  which  when  burnt  is  made  into  a  compoft 
with  turf  and  fea-plants.  The  common  people  are 
kept  in  great  fervitude,  and  moft  of  their  time  is  given 
to  the  lairds,  an  invincible  impediment  to  the  profpe- 


life  he  retired  to  his  own  college  at  Cambridge ;  where, 
having  refigned  the  mafterftiip  to  Dr  Legge  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  fellow, 
commoner.  He  died  in  July  1573,  aged  63;  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  college.  Dr  Caius  was 
a  learned,  a&ive,  benevolent  man.  In  1557,  he  erec- 
ted  a  monument  in  St  Paul’s  to  the  memory  of  the  fa. 
mous  Linacre.  In  1563,  he  obtained  a  grant  for  the 
college  of  phyficians  to  take  the  bodies  of  two  male¬ 
factors  annually  for  diffeCtion  ;  and  he  was  the  inven- 


rity  of  the  country.  The  women  are  alfo  condemned  tor  of  the  injignia  which  diftiiiguifh  the  prefident  from 
to  a  (hameful  drudgery  ;  it  not  being  uncommon  to  fee  the  reft  of  the  fellows.  He  wrote,  1.  Annals  of  the 
them  trudging  in  droves  of  60  or  70  to  the  fields  with  college  from  1555  to  1572.  2.  Tranflation  of  feveral 

balkets  of  dung  on  their  backs,  which  are  filled  at  of  Galen’s  works.  Printed  at  different  times  abroad, 
pleafure  from  the  dunghills  by  their  lords  and  matters 
with  their  pitchforks. 

The  laft  private  war  in  Scotland  was  occafioned  by 
adifpute  relating  to  this  county.  An  earl  ofBreadal- 
bane  married  an  heirefs  of  Caithnefs  :  the  inhabitants 
would  not  admit  her  title,  but  fet  up  another  perfon  ii 


oppofition.  The  earl,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times,  defigned  to  affert  his  right  by  force  of  arms  ;  he 
railed  an  army  of  1 500  men  ;  but  thinking  the  number 
too  great,  he  difmifled  firft  one  500,  and  then  another. 


different  times  abroad. 
3.  Hippocrates  de  medicamentis ,  firft  difeovered  and 
publifhed  by  our  author;  alfo  De  ratiotie  vittus,  Lov. 
1556,  8vo.  4.  De  medendi  methodo.  Bafil  1544,  Lond’. 
1556,  8 vo.  5.  Account  of  the  fweating  ficknefs  in 
England.  Lond.  1556.  1721.  It  is  entitled  De  ephe- 
viera  Britannica.  6.  Hiftoryof  the  imiverfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Lond.  1568,  8vo.  1574,410.  in  Latin.  7.  De 
therms  Britar/nicis.  Doubtful  whether  ever  printed. 

8.  Of  fome  rare  plants  and  animals.  Lond.  1570; 

9.  De  canibus  Britannia's,  1570,  1729.  10.  De  pro  '- 


With  the  remainder  he  marched  to  the  borders  of  Caith-  nunciatkne  Graca  et  Latina  lingua,  Lond.  1(74* 
nefs.  Here  he  thought  proper  to  add  ftratagem  to  11.  De  libris  propriis.  Lond.  1570.  Befides  many£ 
force.  He  knew  that  the  enemy’s  army  waited  for  him  ther  works  which  never  w'ere  printed.  7 

on  the  other  fide  of  the  promontory  of  Ord.  He  knew  CARET,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Periia,  in  the  province 
alfo,  that  whifky  was  then  the  lu&ar  of  Caithnefs;  and  of  Gurgiftan  near  Mount  Cancafus.  Its  trade  confifts 
therefore  ordered  a  ftiip  laden  with  that  precious  liquor  chiefly  in  filks.  E.  Long.  46.  15.  N.  Lat.  4a  22 
to  pafs  round,  and  wilfully  ftrand  itfelf  on  the  fhore.  CALABASH,  in  commerce,  a  light  kind  of  veffel 
The  directions  were  pundually  obeyed  ;  and  the  crew  formed  of  the  (hell  of  a  gourd,  emptied  and  dried  fer 
in  a  feeming  fright  efcaped  in  the  boats  to  the  invading  ving  to  put  divers  kinds  of  goods  in,  as  pitch  rofin* 
army.  The  Caithnefs  men  made  a  prize  of  the  Ihip  ;  and  the  like.  The  word  is  Spaniih,  Calabaca  ’  which 
but  making  too  free  with  the  freight,  became  an  eafy  fignifies  the  fame.  The  Indians  alfo,  both  of  the  North 
prey  to  the  earl,  who  attacked  them  during  their  intoxi-  and  South  Sea,  put  the  pearls  they  have  fifhed  in  ca 
cation,  and  gained  the  country,  which  he  difpofed  of  laba(hes,and  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  do  the 

V7l°T0TnT^h!3C0nqU4ft‘  miLWLf  u  fTefby  the!r  H^-duft.  The  fmaller  calabaihes  are 

CAIUS,  Kaye,  or  Keye ,  (Dr  John),  the  founder  alfo  frequently  ufed  by  thefe  people  as  a  meafure  bv 
of  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  was  born  at  Norwich  which  they  fell  thefe  precious  commodities  to  the’Eii 
o.  He  was  adm.tted  very  young  a  ftudent  in  ropeans.  The  fame  veffels  likewife  ferve  for  nutting 
Gonville-hall  in  the  abovementioned  umverfity ;  and  at  in  liquors;  and  do  the  office  of  cups,  as  well  as  bottles^ 
the  age  of  21  tranflated  from  Greek  into  Latin  fome  for  foldiers,  pilgrims,  &c.  r  * 

pieces  of  divinity,  and  into  Englifti  Erafmus’s  para-  Calabash- Tree,  in  botany.  See  Crescentia 

phrafe  on  Jude,  &c.  From  thefe  his  juvenile  labours,  African  Calabash -Tree.  See  Baobab 

it  feems  probable  that  he  firft  intended  to  profecute  the  •  CALABRIA,  a  country  of  Italy  in  the 
ftudy  of  divinity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  travelled  to  of  Naples,  divided  into  Calabria  Ultra  and  CahW 
Italy,  and  at  Padua  ftudied  phyfic  under  the  celebrated  Citra,  commonly  called  Ulterior  and  Citerior  o  F 
Montanus.  In  that  umverfity  he  continued  fome  time,  ther  and  Hither  Calabria.  Calabria  Citerior’is  one  of 
where  we  arc  told  he  read  Greek  lectures  with  great  the  1 2  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  boun 
applaufe.  In  1543,  he  travelled  through  part  of  Italy,  ded  on  the  fouth  by  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the  north  bv 
Germany,  and  France;  and  returning  to  England  com-  Bafilicata,  and  on  the  weft  and  eaft  by  the  fea  •  Co- 
menced  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge.  He  pradtifed  fenfa  is  the  capital.  Calabria  Ultra  is  waffied  by  the 
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Calade  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft,  and 

8 .  bounded  by  Calabria  Citra  on  the  north.  Reggio  is 

>a  amine.  ^  capJta]  town, 

CALADE,  in  the  menage,  the  defcent  or  floping 
declivity  of  a  rifing  menage  ground,  being  a  fmall  emi¬ 
nence,  upon  which  we  ride  down  a  horfe  feveral  times, 
putting  him  to  a  fhort  gallop,  with  his  fore-hams  in 
the  air,  to  learn  him  to  ply  or  bend  his  haunches,  and 
form  his  flop  upon  the  aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the 
ftay  of  the  bridle,  and  the  cavefon  feafonably  given. 

CALAGORINA,  or  Calaguris,  diftinguilhed  by 
the  furname  Nafica,  {anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  the  Vafcones 
in  the  Hither  Spain;  now  Calahorra.  Sec  the  follow¬ 
ing  article. 

CALAHORRA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Caftile,  feated  in  a  fertile  foil,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill 
which  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ebro.  W.Long. 
2.  7.  N.  Lat.  42.  12. 

CALAIS,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Pi¬ 
cardy,  with  a  citadel  and  a  fortified  harbour.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  one  fide  of  which  is  towards 
the  fea.  The  citadel  is  as  large  as  the  town,  and  has 
but  one  entrance.  It  is  a  trading  place,  with  handfome 
ftreets,  and  feveral  churches  and  monafteries  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  reckoned  to  be  4000.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  king  Edward  III.  in  1347  ;  and  was  loft  in 
queen  Mary’s  time,  in  1557.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
Englifh  in  1696,  without  doing  much  damage.  The 
fortifications  are  good  ;  but  its  greateft  ftrength  is  its 
fituation  among  the  marfhes,  which  may  be  overflowed 
at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  harbour  is  not  fo 
good  as  formerly,  nor  will  it  admit  veffels  of  any  great 
burden.  In  times  of  peace,  there  are  packet-boats  go¬ 
ing  backward  and  forward  twice  a-week  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  which  is  21  miles  diftant.  E.  Long.  2.  6. 
N.  Lat.  50.  58. 

Calais  and  Zetes,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fons  of  Bo¬ 
reas  and  Orithia,  to  whom  the  poets  attributed  wings: 
they  went  on  the  voyage  of  Colchis  with  the  Argo¬ 
nauts,  delivered  Phineus  from  the  harpies,  aud  were 
flain  by  Hercules. 

CALAMANCO,  a  fort  of  woollen  fluff  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England  and  Brabant.  It  has  a  fine  glofs ;  and 
is  checkered  in  the  warp,  whence  the  checks  appear 
only  on  the  right  fide.  Some  calamancos  are  quite 
plain,  others  have  broad  ftripes  adorned  with  flowers, 
fome  with  plain  broad  ftripes,  fome  with  narrow  ftripes, 
and  others  watered. 

CALAMARIiE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus ;  in  which 
he  has  the  following  genera,  viz.  bobartia,  feirpus, 
cyperus,  eriophorum,  carex,  fchaenus,  flagellaria,  jun- 
cus.  See  Botany,  feft.  vi.  3. 

CALAMATA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Turky  in 
Europe,  in  the  Morea,  and  province  of  Belvedera.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1685;  but  the  Turks 
retook  it  afterwards  with  all  the  Morea.  It  ftands  on 
the  river  Spinarza,  eight  miles  from  the  fea.  E.  Long. 
22.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  8. 

CALAMINE,  Calamy,  Lapis  Calaminaris ,  or 
Cadmia  Fo  fills,  a  fort  of  ftone  or  mineral,  containing 
zinc,  iron,  and  fometimes  other  fubftances.  It  is  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  and  the  more  fo  the  better;  mode¬ 
rately  hard  and  brittle,  or  of  a  confiftence  betwixt  ftone 
and -earth:  the  colour  is  fometimes  whitifh  or  grey: 
Vol.  III. 


fometimes  yellowifli,  or  of  a  deep  yellow ;  fometimes  Calami:-.* 
red;  fometimes  brown  Or  blackifli.  It  is  plentiful  in  Caia^,us 
feveral  places  of  Europe,  as  Hungary,  Tranfylvania,  3  am 
Poland,  Spain,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Goflar, 

France,  and  England,  particularly  in  Derby(hire,Glon- 

cefterfhire,  Nottinghamftiire,  and  Somerfetlhire,  as  alfo 

in  Wales.  The  calamine  of  England,  however,  is  by 

the  beft  judges  allowed  to  be  fuperior  in  quality  to  that 

of  moft  other  countries.  It  feldom  lies  very  deep,  being 

chiefly  found  in  clayey  grounds  near  the  furface.  In 

fome  places  it  is  mixed  with  lead-ores.  It  is  the  only 

true  ore  of  zinc,  and  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  making 

of  brafs*. — Newman  relates  various  experiments  with  *S?eCheml- 

this  mineral,  the  only  refult  of  which  was  to  ftiow  that  ft*},  n°377 

it  contained  iron  as  well  as  zinc.  The  mod:  remarkable 

are  the  following.  A  faturated  folution  of  calamine  in 

the  marine  acid,  concentrated  by  evaporating  part  of  the 

liquor,  exhibits  in  the  cold  an  appearance  of  fine  cry- 

Hals,  which  on  the  application  of  warmth  diflblve  and 

difappear.  A  little  of  this  concentrated  folution  tinges 

a  large  quantity  of  water  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ; 

and  at  the  fame  time  depofits  by  degrees  a  fine,  fpongy, 

biownifh  precipitate.  Glue  diflblved  in  this  folution, 

and  afterwards  infpiflated,  forms  an  extremely  flippery 

tenacious  mafs,  which  does  not  become  dry,  and,  were 

it  not  too  expenfive,  might  be  of  ufe  for  entangling 

flies,  caterpillars,  &c.  Sulphur  boiled  in  the  folution 

feems  to  acquire  fome  degree  of  tranfparency. — This 

mineral  is  an  article  in  the  materia  medica  ;  but,  before 

it  comes  to  the  fhops,  is  ufually  roafted  or  calcined,  in 

order  to  feparate  fome  arfenical  or  fulphureous  matter 

which  in  its  crude  ftate  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain,  and 

to  render  it  more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine  powder.  Irf 

this  ftate  it  is  employed  in  collyria  againft  defluxion3 

of  thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes,  for  drying  up 

moift  running  ulcers,  and  healing  excoriations.  It  is 

the  bafis  of  an  officinal  epulotic  Cerate. 

Though  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  the  only  native  ore 
of  zinc,  there  is  another  fubftance  from  which  that 
femi-metal  is  alfo  obtained.  This  is  called  cadmia  forna- 
ctim,  or  cadmia  of  the  furnaces,  to  diftinguifti  it  from 
the  other.  This  is  a  matter  fublimed  when  ores  con¬ 
taining  zinc,  like  thofe  of  Rammelfberg,  are  fmelted. 

This  cadmia  confifts  of  the  flowers  of  the  femi-metal 
fublimed  during  the  fufion,  and  adhering  to  the  inner 
furfaces  of  the  walls  of  furnaces,  where  they  fuffer  a 
femi-fufion,  and  therefore  acquire  fome  folidity.  So 
great  a  quantity  of  thefe  are  collected,  that  they  form 
very  thick  incruftations,  which  muft  be  frequently  ta¬ 
ken  off.  The  name  of  cadmia  of  the  furnaces  has  alfo 
been  given  to  all  the  foots  and  metallic  fublimates 
formed  by  fmelting  iu  the  great,  although  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  difference  in  thefe  matters. 

CALAMINT,  in  botany.  See  Melissa,  and  Men¬ 
tha. 

CALAMUS  (Lat.)  fignifies  a  reed  or  cane  *.  *SecJrfrunc/o 

Calamus,  in  the  ancient  poets,  denotes  a  Ample 
kind  of  pipe  or  fiftula,  the  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
fhepherds  and  herdfmen  ;  ufually  made  either  of  an 
oaten  ftalk  or  a  reed. 

Calamus  Aromaticus,  or  Snueet-fcented  Flag,  in  the 
materia  medica,  a  fpecies  of  flag  called  acorus  by  Lin¬ 
naeus.  See  Acorus. 

Calamus  Scriptorius,  in  antiquity,  a  reed  or  riifh 
to  write  with.  The  ancients  made  ufe  of  ftyles  to  write 
9  N  'on 
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Calamy.  0n  tables  covered  with  wax  ;  and  of  reed,  or  rufli,  to 
~  write  on  parchment,  or  Egyptian  paper. 

CALAMY  (Edmund),  an  eminent  prefbyterian  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  London  in  the  year  1600,  and  educated 
at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  where  his  attachment 
to  the  Arminian  party  excluded  him  from  a  fellowfhip. 
Dr  Felton  bifhop  of  Ely,  however,  made  him  his  chap¬ 
lain  ;  and,  in  1639,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St  Mary 
Aldermary,  in  the  city  of  London.  Upon  the  opening 
of  the  long  parliament,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Prefbyterian  caufe  ;  and  had  a  principal 
hand  in  writing  the  famous  Smeftymnus,  which,  him¬ 
felf  fays,  gave  the  fir II  deadly  blow  to  epifcopacy.  The 
authors  of  this  traft  were  five,  the  initials  of  whofe 
names  formed  the  name  under  which  it  was  publifhed ; 
viz.  Stephen  Marfhal,  Edmund  Calamy, Thomas  Young, 
Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Sparftow.  He  was 
after  that  an  aXive  member  in  the  affembly  of  divines, 
was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  feXaries,  and  ufed  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences  committed 
after  the  king  was  brought  from  the  ifle  of  Wight.  In 
Cromwell’s  time  he  lived  privately,  but  was  aifiduous 
in  promoting  the  king’s  return  ;  for  which  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  offered  a  bifhopric,  but  refufed  it.  He  was 
ejeXed  for  nonconformity  in  1662  ;  and  died  of  grief 
at  the  fight  of  the  great  fire  of  London. 

Calamy  (Edmund),  grandfon  to  the  preceding  (by 
his  eldft  fon  Mr  Edmund  Calamy,  who  was  ejeXed  out 
of  the  living  of  Moxton  in  Effex  on  St  Bartholomew’s 
day  1662),  was  born  in  London,  April  5th  1671.  Af¬ 
ter  having  learned  the  languages,  and  gone  through  a 
courfe  of  natural  philofophy  and  logic  at  a  private 
academy  in  England,  he  ftudied  philofophy  and  civil 
law  at  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  and  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  learned  Graevius.  Whilft  he  refided  here, 
an  offer  of  a  profeffor’s  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  made  him  by  Mr  Carftairs,  principal  of  that 
univerfity,  fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfon  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  for  fuch  an  office.  This  he  declined  ; 
and  returned  to  England  in  1691,  bringing  with  him 
letters  from  Graevius  to  Dr  Pocock  canon  of  Chrift- 
*  church  and  regius  profeffor  of  Hebrew,  and  to  Dr  Ber¬ 
nard  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy,  who  obtained 
leave  for  him  to  profecute  his  ftudies  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal 
ftudy,  he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  contro- 
verfy  between  the  conformifts  and  nonconformifts ; 
which  determined  him  to  join  the  latter:  and  coming 
to  London  in  1692,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  afiift- 
ant  to  Mr  Matthew  Sylvefter  at  Blackfriars;  and  in 
1694,  he  was  ordained  at  Mr  Annefley’s  meeting- 
houfe  in  Little  St-Helena,  and  foon  after  was  invited 
to  become  afiiftant  to  Mr  Daniel  Williams  in  Hand- 
Alley.  In  1702,  he  was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  in  Salter’s-hall  ;  and,  in  1703,  fucceeded  Mr 
Vincent  Alfop  as  pallor  of  a  great  congregation  in 
Weftminfter.  He  drew  up  the  table  of  contents  to  Mr 
Baxter’s  hiftory  of  his  life  and  times,  which  was  lent 
to  the  prefs  in  1696;  made  fome  remarks  on  the  work 
itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index ;  and,  refleXing  on  the 
ufefulnefs  of  the  book,  he  faw  the  expediency  of  con¬ 
tinuing  it,  for  Mr  Baxter’s  hiftory  came  no  lower  than 
the  year  1684.  Accordingly  he  compofed  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  it,  with  an  account  of  many  other  minifters 
who  were  ejeXed  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  5 


their  apology,  containing  the  grounds  of  their  non¬ 
conformity  and  praXice  as  to  ftated  and  occafional 
communion  with  the  church  of  England ;  and  a  con-  . 
tinuation  of  their  hiftory  till  the  year  1691.  This  work 
was  publifhed  in  1702.  He  afterwards  publifhed  a  mode¬ 
rate  defence  of  nonconformity,  in  three  trails,  in  anfwer 
to  fome  trails  of  Dr  Hoadley.  In  1709,  Mr  Calamy 
made  a  tour  to  Scotland  ;  and  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  conferred  on  him  by  the  uuiverfities  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glafgow.  In  1713,  he  publifhed 
a  fecond  edition  of  his  Abridgement  of  Mr  Baxter’s  hi¬ 
ftory  of  his  life  and  times  ;  in  which,  among,  other  ad¬ 
ditions,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  hiftory  through 
king  William’s  reign,  and  queen  Anne’s,  down  to  the 
palling  of  the  occafional  bill ;  and  in  the  clofe  is  fub- 
joined  the  reformed  liturgy,  which  was  drawn  up  and 
prefented  to  the  bilhops  in  1661,  “  that  the  world  may 
judge  (he  fays  in  the  preface)  how  fairly  the  ejeXed 
minifters  have  been  often  reprefented  as  irreconcileable 
enemies  to  all  liturgies."  In  1718,  he  wrote  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  grandfather,  and  feveral  other  perfons, 
againft  certain  reflexions  call  upon  them  by  Mr  Arch¬ 
deacon  Echard  in  his  Hiftory  of  England ;  and  in 
1728  appeared  his  Continuation  of  the  account  of  the 
minifters,  leXurers,  matters,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  and 
fchoolmafters,  who  were  ejeXed,  after  the  relloration  in 
1660,  by  or  before  the  aX  of  uniformity.  He  died 
June  3d  1732,  greatly  regretted  not  only  by  the  dif- 
l’enters,  but  alfo  by  the  moderate  members  of  the  eita- 
blifhed  church,  both  clergy  and  laity,  with  many  of 
whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  Bcfides  the  pieces 
already  mentioned,  ne  publifhed  a  great  many  fermons 
on  feveral  fubjeXs  and  occafions.  He  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  13  children. 

CALANDRE,  a  name  given  by  the  French  wri¬ 
ters  to  an  infeX  that  does  vaft  mifehief  in  granaries. 
It  is  properly  of  the  fcarab  or  beetle  clafs;  it  has  two 
antennae  or  horns  formed  of  a  great  number  of  round 
joints,  and  covered  with  a  foft  and  fhort  down ;  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head  there  isthruft  out  a  trunk, 
which  is  fo  formed  at  the  end,  that  the  creature  eafily 
makes  way  with  it  through  the  coat  or  Ikin  that  covers 
the  grain,  and  gets  at  the  meal  or  farina  on  which  it 
feeds  ;  the  infide  of  the  grains  is  alfo  the  place  where 
the  female  depofits  her  eggs,  that  the  young  progeny 
may  be  born  with  provision  about  them.  When  the 
female  has  pierced  a  grain  of  corn  for  this  purpofe, 
fhe  depofits  in  it  one  egg,  or  at  the  utmoft  two,  but 
fhe  molt  frequently  lays  them  fingle  :  thefe  eggs  hatch 
into  fmall  worms,  which  are  ufually  found  with  their 
bodies  rolled  up  in  a  fpiral  form,  and  after  eating  till 
they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  they  are  changed  into 
chryfales,  and  from  thefe  in  about  a  fortnight  comes 
out  the  perfeX  calandre.  The  female  lays  a  confider- 
able  number  of  eggs;  and  the  increafe  of  thefe  creatures 
would  be  very  great :  but  nature  has  fo  ordered  it,  that 
while  in  the  egg  ftate,  and  even  while  in  that  of  the 
worm,  they  are  fubjeX  to  be  eaten  by  mites  ;  thefe 
little  vermin  are  always  very  plentiful  in  granaries,  and 
they  deftroy  the  far  greater  number  of  thefe  larger  a- 
nimals. 

CALAS  (John),  the  name  of  a  moft  unfortunate 
Proteftant  merchant  at  Touloufe,  inhumanly  butchered 
under  forms  of  law  cruelly  proftituted  to  fhelter  the 
fanguinary  diXatcs  of  ignorant  Popilh  zeal.  He  had 

lived 
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Calas  lived  40  years  at  Touloufe.  His  wife  was  an  Englifh 
Cal  Hf  o  woman  of  French  extraAion:  and  they  had  five  fons;  one 

_ *uo\  of  whom,  Lewis,  had  turned  Catholic  through  the  per- 

fuafions  of  a  Catholic  maid  who  hadlived  30  years  in  the 
family.  In  Oftober  1761,  the  family  confifted  of  Calas, 
his  wife,  Mark  Anthony  their  fon,  Peter  their  fecond  fon, 
and  this  maid.  Anthony  was  educated  forthe  bar ;  but 
being  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  was  continually 
dwelling  on  paffages  from  authors  on  the  fubjeft  of  fili¬ 
cide,  and  one  night  in'that  month  hanged  himfelf  onabar 
laid  acrofs  two  folding  doors  in  their  (hop.  The  crowd 
collefted  by  the  confufion  of  the  family  on  fo  (hocking 
a  difcovery,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  he  had  been 
ftrangled  by  the  family  to  prevent  his  changing  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  this  was  a  common  pradtice  among 
Proteftants.  The  officers  of  juftice  adopted  the  po¬ 
pular  tale,  and  were  fupplied  by  the  mob  with  what 
they  accepted  as  evidences  of  the  faft.  The  fraternity 
of  white  penitents  got  the  body,  buried  it  with  great 
ceremony,  and  performed  a  folemn  fervice  for  him  as 
a  martyr;  the  Francifcans  did  the  fame:  and  after  thefe 
formalities  np  one  doubted  the  guilt  of  the  devoted  he¬ 
retical  family.  They  were  all  condemned  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  to  bring  them  to  confeffion  :  they  appealed  to  the 
parliament ;  who,  as  weak  and  as  wicked  as  the  fubor- 
dinate  magillrates,  fentenced  the  father  to  the  torture 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  be  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  and  then  to  be  burned  to  afhes.  A  diabo¬ 
lical  decree !  which  to  the  ftiame  of  humanity  was  ac¬ 
tually  carried  into  execution.  Peter  Calas,  the  other 
fon,  was  baniffied  for  life  ;  and  the  reft  were  acquitted. 
The  diftradled  widow  found  fome  friends,  and  among 
the  reft  M.  Voltaire,  who  laid  her  cafe  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate  at  Verfailles,  and  the  parliament  of  Tou¬ 
loufe  were  ordered  to  tranfmit  the  proceedings ;  which 
argued  fomething  like  a  difpofition  toward  examining 
into  the  treatment  of  this  injured  family  ;  but  France 
being  a  Popifli  government,  the  voice  of  juftice  was 
ftifled. 

CALASH,  or  Calesh,  a  fmall  light  kind  of  cha¬ 
riot  or  chair,  with  very  low  wheels,  ufed  chiefly  for 
taking  the  air  in  parks  and  gardens.  The  calafli  is 
for  the  moll  part  richly  decorated,  and  open  on  all 
fides  for  the  conveniency  of  the  air  and  profpefl,  or 
at  molt  inclofed  with  light  mantlets  of  wax-cloth  to  be 
opened  and  (hut  at  pTeafure.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions  we  have  a  defcription  of  a  new  fort  of  ca- 
lalh  going  on  two  wheels,  not  hung  on  traces,  yet 
eafier  than  the  common  coaches,  over  which  it  has  this 
further  advantage,  that  whereas  a  common  coach  will 
overturn  if  one  wheel  go  on  a  furface  a  foot  and  an 
half  higher  than  the  other,  this  will  admit  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  3-1-  feet  without  danger  of  overturning.  Add, 
that  it  would  turn  over  and  over ;  that  is,  after  the 
fpokes  being  fo  turned  as  that  they  are  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  one  wheel  flat  over  the  head  of 
him  that  rides  in  it,  and  the  other  flat  under  him,  it 
will  turn  once  more,  by  which  the  wheels  are  placed 
*SeeMeeha~  jn flatu  quo,  without  any  diforder  to  the  horfe  or  rider*. 

CALASIO  (Marius),  a  Francifcan,  and  profeffor 
of  the  Hebrew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is 
very  little  to  be  faid,  but  that  he  published  there,  in 
the  year  1621,  a  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  which 
confifted  of  four  great  volumes  in  folio.  This  work 
has  been  highly  approved  and  commended  both  by 


Proteftants  and  Papifts,  and  is  indeed  a  mod  admi¬ 
rable  work.  For  befides  the  Hebrew  words  in  the 
Bible,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book,  with  the 
Latin  verfion  over  againft  them  ;  there  are,  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  the  differences  between  the  feptuagint  verfion  and 
the  vulgate ;  fo  that  at  one  view  may  be  feen  wherein 
the  three  Bibles  agree,  and  wherein  they  differ.  More¬ 
over,  at  the  beginning  of  every  article  there  is  a  kind  of 
diftionary,  which  gives  thefignification  of  each  Hebrew 
word  ;  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  o- 
ther  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Chaldee  ;  and  is  extremely  ufeful  for  determining 
more  exa&ly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words. 

CALASIRIS,  in  antiquity,  a  linen  tunic  fringed 
at  the  bottom,  and  worn  by  the  Egyptians  under  a 
white  woollen  garment;  but  this  laft  they  were  obliged 
to  pull  off  when  they  entered  the  temples,  being  only 
allowed  to  appear  there  in  linen  garments. 

CALATAJUD,  a  large  and  handfome  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  fituated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Xalon  and  Xiloca,  at  the  end 
of  a  very  fertile  valley,  with  a  good  caftle  on  a  rock. 
W.  Long.  2.  9.  N.  Lat.  41.  22. 

CALATHUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  hand-baf- 
ket  made  of  light  wood  or  ruffies ;  ufed  by  the  women 
fometimes  to  gather  flowers,  but  chiefly,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Minerva,  to  put  their  work  in.  The  figure 
of  the  calathus,  as  reprefented  on  ancient  monuments, 
is  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  widening  upwards  like 
that  of  a  top.  Pliny  compares  it  to  that  of  a  lily. 
The  calathus  or  work-balket  of  Minerva  is  no  lefs  ce¬ 
lebrated  among  the  poets  than  her  diftaff. 

Calathus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  cup  for  wine, 
ufed  in  facrifices. 

CALATRAVA,  a  city  of  new  Caftile,  in  Spain, 
fituated  on  the  river  Guadiana,  45  miles  fouth  of  To¬ 
ledo.  W.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  o. 

Knights  of  Calatrava,  a  military  order  in  Spain, 
inftituted  under  Sancho  III.  king  of  Caftile,  upon  the 
following  occafion.  When  that  prince  took  the  ftrong 
fort  of  Calatrava  from  the  moors  of  Andalufia,  he  gave 
it  to  the  templars,  who,  wanting  courage  to  defend  it, 
returned  it  him  again.  Then  Don  Reymond,  of  tie 
order  of  the  Ciltercians,  accompanied  with  feveral 
perfons  of  quality  made  an  offer  to  defend  the  place, 
which  the  king  thereupon  delivered  up  to  them,  and 
inftituted  that  order.  It  increafed  fo  much  under  the 
reign  of  Alphonfus,  that  the  knights  defired  they  might 
have  a  grand  matter,  which  was  granted.  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  afterwards,  with  the  confent  of  pope  In¬ 
nocent  VIII.  reunited  the  grand-mafterftiip  of  Cala- 
latrava  to  the  Spanifti  crown;  fo  that  the  kings  of  Spain 
are  now  become  perpetual  adminiftrators  thereof. 

The  knights  of  Calatrava  bear  a  crofs  gules,  flower- 
dclifed  with  green,  &c.  Their  rule  and  habit  was  ori¬ 
ginally  that  of  the  Ciftercians. 

CALAURIA,  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  of  Greece 
in  the  Saronic  bay,  overagainft  the  port  of  Troezen, 
at  the  diftance  of  40  ftadia.  It  was  30  ftadia  in  com- 
pafs,  and  had  a  temple  of  Neptune  held  in  great  vene¬ 
ration.  It  was  alfo  an  afylum,  and  the  place  of  the 
convention  or  affemblyof  the  feven  cities  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons.  To  this  place  Demofthcnes  went  twice  into 
banifliment. 

CALCADA,  or  St  Domingo  Calcalda,  a  town  of 
9  N  2  Spain, 
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Spain,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  36.  Calculation  is  more  particularly  ufed  to  fignify  Calculation: 


CALCAR,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  the  computations  in  aftronomy  and  geometry,  for  ma 
circle  of  Wedphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  belongs  king  tables  of  logarithms,  ephemerides,  finding  the  time  ^alcu“a.'_ 
to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  is  feated  near  the  Rhine,  in  of  eclipfes,  &c  *.  *S seAflro- 

E.  Long.  5.  41.  N.  Lat.  51.  45.  CALCULUS,  primarily  denotes  a  little  (tone  or  mmy.  Geo- 

Calcar,  in  glafs-making,  the  name  of  a  fmall  oven,  pebble,  anciently  ufed  in  making  computations,  taking  mc/rjr,  and 
or  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  firft  calcination  of  fuffrages,  playing  at  tables,  and  the  like.  In  after-  °&mt  mu 
of  fand  and  fait  of  potatoes  is  made  for  the  turning  times,  pieces  of  ivory,  and  counters  ftruck  of  lilver, 

’’  ’  r,,,  ‘  r -  ‘ - J-  qold,  and  other  matters,  were  ufed  in  lieu  thereof,  blit 

till  retaining  the  ancient  names.  Computifts  were  by 


them  into  what  is  called  frit.  This  furnace  is  made  in 
the  fatoion  of  an  oven,  ten  feet  long,  feven  broad  in 


the  wideft  part,  and  tw&  feet  deep.  On  one  fide  of  it  the  lawyers  called  calculones,  when  they  were  either 


is  a  trench  fix  inches  fquare,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  level  with  the  calcar,  and  feparated  only  from  it  at 
the  mouth  by  bricks  nine  inches  wide.  Into  this  trench 
they  put  fea-coal,  the  flame  of  which  is  carried  into 
every  part  of  the  furnace,  and  is  reverberated  from  the 
roof  upon  the  frit,  over  the  furface  of  which  the  fmoke 
flies  very  black,  and  goes  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  cal¬ 
car  ;  the  coals  burn  on  iron  grates,  and  the  atoes  fall 
through. 

Calcar  (John  de),  a  celebrated  painter,  w3s  the 


flaves  or  newly  freed  men;  thofe  of  a  better  condition 
were  named  calculatores  or  nutnerarii:  ordinarily  there 
was  one  of  thefe  in  each  family  of  diflinftlon.  The  Ro¬ 
man  judges  nnciently  gave  their  opinions  by  calculi, 
which  were  white  for  abfolution,  and  black  for  con¬ 
demnation.  Hence  calculus  albus ,  in  ancient  writers, 
denotes  a  favourable  vote,  either  in  a  perfon  to  be  ab- 
folved  and  acquitted  of  a  charge,  or  elefted  to  fome 
dignity  or  poll ;  as  calculus  niger  did  the  contrary.  This 
ufage  is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Thraci- 


difciple  of  Titian,  and  perfefted  himfelf  by  ftudying  ans,  who  marked  their  happy  or  profperous  days  by 
Raphael.  Among  other  pieces  he  drew  a  nativity,  re-  nubile,  and  their  unhappy  by  black,  pebbles,  put  each 


prefenting  the  angels  around  the  infant  Chriil;  and  fo' 
ordered  the  difpolition  of  his  pifture,  that  the  light  all 
proceeds  from  the  child.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  1546, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  It  was  he  who  defigned  the 
anatomical  figures  of  Vefal,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
painters  of  Vefari. 

CALCAREOUS  earths.  See  Earth. 

CALCEARIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  donative  or  lar- 
gefs  bellowed  on  Roman  foldiers  for  buying  tooes.  In 


night  into  an  11 

Befides  the  diverfity  of  colour,  there  were  fome  cal¬ 
culi  alfo  which  had  figures  or  charafters  engraven  on 
them,  as  thofe  which  were  in  ufe  in  taking  the  fnf- 
frages  both  in  the  fenate  and  at  afiemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Thefe  calculi  were  made  of  thin  wood,  politoed, 
and  covered  over  with  wax.  Their  form  is  ft  ill  feen  in 
fome  medals  of  the  Caffian  family ;  and  the  manner  of 
calling  them  into  the  urns,  in  the  medals  of  the  Lici- 


monalleries,  calcearium  denoted  the  daily  fervice  of  nian  family.  The  letters  marked  upon  thefe  calculi 


cleaning  the  tooes  of  the  religious. 

CALCHAS,  in  fabulous  hillory,  a  famous  diviner, 
followed  the  Greek  army  to  Troy.  He  foretold  that 
the  fiege  would  lall  ten  years;  and  that  the  fleet, 
which  was  detained  in  the  port  of  Aulis  by  contrary 
winds,  would  not  fail  till  Agamemnon’s  daughter  had 
been  facrificed  to  Diana.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he 
retired  to  Colophon ;  where,  it  is  faid,  he  died  of  grief, 
becaufe  he  could  not  divine  what  another  of  his  pro- 
felfion,  called  Mopfus,  had  difcovered. 


were  U.  R.  for  uti  rogas,  and  A  for  antique;  the  firft 
of  which  exprelfed  an  approbation  of  the  law,  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  rejection  of  it.  Afterwards  the  judges  who  fat  in 
capital  caufes  ufed  calculi  marked  with  the  letter  A  for 
abfolvo;  C  for  condemno ;  and  N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  fig- 
nifying  that  a  more  full  information  was  required. 

Calculus  Humanus,  the  (lone  in  the  bladder  or 
kidneys.  Thefe  are  commonly  formed  of  different  (Irata 
or  incruftations;  fometimes  fmooth  and  heavy  like  mi¬ 
neral  ftones ;  but  oftener  rough,  fpongy,  light,  and  full 


CALCINATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  reducing  of  of  inequalities  or  protuberances:  chemically  analyfed, 

*  See  Cbcmi-  fubftances  to  a  calx  by  fire  *.  or  diddled  in  an  open  fire,  they  nearly  yield  the  fame 

n°  4$,  CALCINATO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  principles  as  urine  itfelf,  or  at  lead  an  empyreumatic 
S7’  4‘  Mantua,  remarkable  for  a  viftory  gained  over  the  Im-  volatile  urinous  matter,  together  with  a  great  deal  of 

perialids  by  the  French  in  1706.  E.  Long.  9.  55.  air*.  They  never  have,  nor  can  have,  naturally,  any  *  See 
N.  Lat.  45.  25.  foreign  matter  for  a  bafis:  but  they  may  by  accident ;  n° 

CALCULARY  of  a  Pear,  a  congerie3  of  little  an  indance  of  which  is  related  by  Dr  Percival  f.  A  t 
ftrong  knots  difperfed  through  the  whole  parenchyma  bougie  had  unfortunately  flipped  into  the  bladder,  and  Vo1-  Ilr- 
of  the  fruit.  The  calculary  is  mod  obferved  in  rough-  upon  it  a  done  of  a  confiderable  fize  was  formed  in  lefs  p' l6s * 
tafted  or  choak-pears.  The  knots  lie  more  continu-  than  a  year.  This  done  had  fo  much  the  appearance 
ous  and  compaft  together  towards  the  pear  where  they  of  chalk,  that  the  Doftor  was  induced  to  try  whether 
furround  the  acetary.  About  the  ftalk  they  dand  it  could  be  converted  into  quicklime.  His  experiment 
more  didant;  but  towards  the  cork,  or  (tool  of  the  fucceeded,  both  with  that  and  fome  other  calculi ;  front 
flower,  they  dill  grow  dofer,^  and  there  a  Haft  gather  which  lie  conjeftures,  that  hard  waters  which  contain 


into  the  firmnefs  of  a  plumb-done.  The  calculary  is  no  calcareous  earth  may  contribute  towards  the  formation 


vital  or  effential  part  of  the  fruit ;  the  feveral  knots 
whereof  it  confids  being  only  fo  many  concretions  or 
precipitations  out  of  the  fap,  as  we  fee  in  urines,  wines, 
and  other  liquors. 

CALCULATION,  the  aft  of  computing  feveral 
fuim,  by  adding,  fubtrafting,  multiplying,  ©r  divi¬ 
ding.  See  Arithmetic.. 


of  thefe  calculi.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Calculus  Specialis,  or  Liter alis,  is  the  fame  with 
Algebra. 

CALCUTTA,  an  Englito  fettlement  in  Afia,  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Ganges  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal.  The  air  here  is  unhealthy,  the  water  brack- 

ito. 
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Caldarium  ifh,  the  anchorage  not  very  fafe,  and  the  neighbouring 
II  country  affords  but  few  manufactures.  Notwithftand- 

Calderwood  jUg  thefe  inconveniences,  great  numbers  of  rich  Arme¬ 
nian,  Moorifh,  and  Indian  merchants,  invited  by  the  pro- 
fpeCt  of  liberty  and  fecurity,  have  fixed  their  refidence 
here.  The  people  have  multiplied  in  proportion  thro’ 
the  territory,  which  is  three  or  four  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference*  and  of  which  the  Eaft  India  company  are  the 
only  fovereigns.  The  fortrefs  called  William's  Fort , 
has  this  advantage,  that  the  veflels  bound  to  the  Euro- 

*  See  Wtl-  pean  fottlements  are  obliged  to  pafs  under  its  cannon*. 

F.tmis Fort,  town  Ca]cutta  is  remarkable  for  the  fate  of 

thofe  unhappy  gentlemen  who  in  1757  were  fuffocated 

*  See  Ber.-  jn  t|ie  dungeon  called  the  Black  hole  * . 

gd,  n°  jo.  CALDARIUM,  in  the  ancient  baths,  a  certain 
vault  or  room  made  fo  as  to  colled  the  vapours,  and 
produce  fweating;  whence  it  figuilies  a  hot-houfe ,  bag - 
nioy  Jlove ,  or  fweatitig-rdom. 

CALDER1NUS  (Domitius),  a  learned  critic,  born 
at  Calderia  near  Verona.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite 
literature  at  Rome  with  great  reputation;  and  was  the 
firft  who  ventured  to  write  upon  the  moft  difficult  of 
the  ancient  poets.  He  died  very  young  in  1477. 

CALDERON,  De  la  Barca,  (Dom.  Pedro),  a 
Spanifh  officer,  who  after  having  fignalized  himfelf  in 
the  military  profeffion,  quitted  it  for  the  ecclefiaitical, 
and  then  commenced  dramatic  writer.  His  dramatic 
works  make  9  vols  in  4to,  and  fome  Spanifh  authors 
have  compared  him  to  Shakefpeare.  He  flourifhed  a- 
bout  the  year  1640. 

CALDERWOOD  (David),  a  famous  divine  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguiihed  writer  in 
behalf  of  the  Prefbyterians,  was  defcended  of  a  good 
family  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  being  early  deligned  for 
the  miniftry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  beft  wri¬ 
ters  on  chnrch-hiftory.  He  was  fettled  about  the  year 
1604  at  Crelling  near  Jedburgh.  King  James  I.  of 
Great  Britain,  being  delirous  of  bringing  the  church 
of  Scotland  nearer  to  a  conformity  with  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  laboured  earneftly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  autho¬ 
rity,  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  bifhops  who  were 
then  in  Scotland.  This  defign  was  very  warmly  oppo- 
fed  by  many  of  the  miiiifters,  and  particularly  by  Mr 
David  Caldervvood  ;  who,  when  Mr  James  Law,  bi- 
fhop  of  Orkney,  came  to  vifit  the  prefbyteries  of  Merfe 
and  Teviotdale,  declined  his  jurifdidtion  by  a  paper 
under  his  hand  dated  May  gta  1608.  But  the  king  ha¬ 
ving  its  fuccefs  much  at  heart,  fent  the  earl  of  Dunbar, 
then  high-treafurer  of  Scotland,  with  Dr  Abbot  after¬ 
wards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  other  divines, 
into  that  kingdom,  with  inftrudtions  to  employ  every 
method  to  perfuade  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
majelly’s  fincere  defire  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  religion, 
Mr  Calderwood  did  not  affift  at  the  general  affembly 
held  at  Glafgow  June  8th  1610,  in  which  lord  Dun¬ 
bar  prefided  as  commiffioner  ;  and  it  appears  from  his 
writings,  that  he  looked  upon  every  thing  tranfa&ed 
in  it  as  null  and  void.  In  May  following,  king  James 
went  to  Scotland;  and  on  the  17  th  of  June,  held  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Edinburgh  :  at  that  time  the  clergy  met  in 
one  of  the  churches,  to  hear  and  advife  with  the  bi- 
Ihops  ;  which  kind  of  affembly,  it  feems,  was  contri¬ 


ved  in  order  to  refetnble  the  Engliffi  convocation.  Mr  Calderwood 
Calderwood  was  prefent  at  it,  but  declared  publicly  — — ■ 
that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a 
convocation  ;  and  being  oppofed  by  Dr  Whitford,  and 
Dr  Hamilton,  who  were  friends  to  the  bifhops,  he  took 
his  leave  of  them  in  thefe  words  :  “  It  is  abfurd  to  fee 
men  fitting  in  filks  and  fattins,  and  to  cry  poverty  in 
the  kirk,  when  purity  is  departing.”  The  parliament 
proceeded  in  the  mean  while  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ; 
and  Mr  Calderwood,  with  feveral  other  minifters,  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  a  bill  was  depending  to  empower  the 
king,  with  the  advice  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and 
fuch  a  number  of  the  miniftry  as  his  majefty  fhould 
think  proper,  to  confider  and  conclude  as  to  matters 
decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that  fuch  conclu- 
fions  fhould  have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  laws  :  againft  this  they  protefted,  for  four  reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  their  church  was  fo  perfedt,  that,  inftead 
of  needing  reformation,  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  others. 

2.  General  affemblies,  as  now  eftablifhed  by  law,  and 
which  ought  always  to  continue,  might  by  this  means 
be  overthrown.  3.  Becaufe  it  might  be  a  means  of 
creating  fchifm,  and  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church.  4.  Becaufe  they  had  received  affurances,  that 
no  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  bring  them  to  a  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  church  of  England.  They  defired  there¬ 
fore,  that,  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts  of 
paffing  fuch  a  law  might  be  laid  afide :  but  in  cafe  this 
be  not  done,  they  proteft  for  themfelves  and  their  bre¬ 
thren  who  fhall  adhere  to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no 
obedience  to  this  law  when  it  fhall  be  enadted,  becaufe 
it  is  deftrudtive  of  the  liberty  of  the  church  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fhall  fubfnit  to  fuch  penalties,  and  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punifhments,  as  may  be  inflic¬ 
ted  on  them  for  difobeying  that  law.  This  proteft 
Was  figned  by  Mr  Archibald  Simfon  on  behalf  of  the 
members,  who  fubferibed  another  feparate  roll,  which 
he  kept,  for  his  juftification.  This  proteft  was  prefent- 
ed  to  the  clerk  regifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it  before 
the  dates  in  parliament.  However,  though  not  read, 

it  had  its  effedt  ;  for  although  the  bill  had  the  confent  > 

of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  fit  to  caufe  it  to  be 
laid  afide,  and  not  long  after  called  a  general  affembly 
at  St  Andrews.  Soon  after  the  parliament  was  dif- 
folved,  and  Mr  Calderwood  was  fummoned  to  appear 
before  the  high-commiffion  court  at  St  Andrews,  oit 
the  8th  of  July  following,  to  anfwer  for  his  muti¬ 
nous  and  feditious  behaviour.  July  10th,  the  king 
came  to  that  city  in  perfon ;  when  Mr  Calderwood,  be¬ 
ing  called  upon,  and  refilling  to  comply  with  what  the 
king  in  perfon  required  of  him,  was  committed  to  prifon. 
Afterwards  the  privy  council,  according  to  the  power 
exercifed  by  them  at  that  time,  directed  him  to  ba- 
nifh  himfelf  out  of  the  king’s  dominions  before  Michael¬ 
mas  next ;  and  not  to  return  without  licence.  Having 
applied  to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence 
without  fuccefs,  becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge 
his  offence,  nor  promife  conformity  for  the  future,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  where,  in  1623,  he  publifhed  his 
celebrated  piece  entitled  Altare  Damafcenum.  Mr  Cal¬ 
derwood  having  in  the  year  1624  been  afflidted  with 
a  long  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing  having  been  heard 
of  him(for  fome  time,  one  Mr  Patrick  Scot,  as  Cal¬ 
derwood  himfelf  informs  us,  took  it  for  granted  that 
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Caldron  he  was  dead  ;  and  thereupon  wrote  a  recantation  in  his 
•II  .  name,  as  if,  before  his  deceafe,  he  had  changed  his 
Caledonia.  fent;ments.  This  impofture  being  dete&ed,  Scot  went 
over  to  Holland,  and  {laid  three  weeks  at  Amfterdam, 
where  he  made  a  diligent  fearch  for  the  author  of  Al- 
tare  Damafcenum,  with  a  defign  to  have  difpatched 
him.  But  Calderwood  had  privately  retired  into  his 
own  country,  where  he  lived  feveral  years.  Scot  gave 
out  that  the  king  had  furnifhed  him  with  the  matter 
for  the  pretended  recantation,  and  that  he  only  put  it 
in  order.  During  his  retirement,  Mr  Calderwood  col¬ 
lected  all  the  memorials  relating  to  the  ecclefia  ftical  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  there  down  to  the  death  of  king  James  ;  which 
collection  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  univerfity  library  of 
Glafgow ;  that  which  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
“  The  true  hiftory  of  Scotland,”  is  only  an  extraCl 
from  it.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  lad  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Altare  Damafcenum  mention  is  made  of  his 
being  minifter  of  Pencaitland  near  Edinburgh  in  1638; 
but  we  find  nothing  faid  there,  or  any  where  elfe,  of  his 
death. 

CALDRON,  a  large  kitchen  utenfil,  commonly 
made  of  copper;  having  a  moveable  iron  handle,  where¬ 
by  to  hang  it  on  a  chimney-hook. 

Boiling  in  Caldrons,  is  a  capital  punifhment  fpo- 
ken  of  in  middle-age  writers,  decreed  to  divers  forts 
of  criminals,  but  chiefly  to  debafers  of  the  coin. 

CALDWALL  (Richard),  a  learned  Englifli  phy- 
fician,  born  in  Staffordlhire  about  the  year  1513.  He 
fiudied  phyfic  in  Brazen-Nofe  college,  Oxford;  and 
was  examined,  admitted  unto,  and  made  cenfor  of,  the 
college  of  phyficians  at  London,  all  in  one  day.  Six 
weeks  after  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  eleCts  ;  and  in  the 
year  1570,  was  made  prefident  of  that  college.  Mr 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  his  pro- 
feflion  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  they  were,  only 
that  he  tranflated  a  book  on  the  art  of  furgery,  written 
by  one  Horatio  More,  a  Florentine  phyfician.  We 
learn  from  Camden,  that  Caldvvall  founded  achirurgi- 
cal  leCture  in  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  handfome  falary.  He  died  in  1585. 

CALEB,  one  of  the  deputies  fent  by  the  Ifraelites 
to  take  a  view  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  made  a 
good  report  of  the  country,  and  by  this  means  revived 
the  fpirits  of  the  dejeCted  people  ;  on  which  account, 
he  aud  Joftiua  were  the  only  perfons  who,  after  their 
leaving  Egypt,  fettled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Caleb 
had,  for  his  {hare,  the  mountains  and  the  city  of  He¬ 
bron,  frOm  which  he  drove  three  kings.  Othoniel  his 
nephew  having  taken  the  city  of  Debir,  Caleb  gave 
him  his  daughter  Achfah  in  marriage ;  and  died,  aged 
114. 

•  See  Scot-  CALEDONIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland*. 

Caledonia,  the  name  of  a  fettlement  made  by  the 
Scots,  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Darien,  in  1 698 ; 
out  of  which  they  were  ftarved  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Eaft- India  company  :  for  the  Englifli  government  pro¬ 
hibited  the  other  colonies  fending  them  any  provifions  ; 
fo  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1700. 

New  Caledonia,  an  ifland  in  the  fouth-fea,  lately 
difcovered  by  captain  Cook,  and,  next  to  New  Hol¬ 
land  and  New  Zealand,  is  the  largeft  ifland  that  hath 
yet  been  difcovered  in  that  fea.  It  extends  from  19. 
37.  to  22.  30.  S.  Lat.  and  from  163.  37.  to  167.  14. 


E.  Long.  Its  length  from  north-welt  to  louth-ealt  is  Caledonia. 

about  80 leagues  ;  but  its  greateft  breadth  does  not  ex-  — - 

ceed  ten  leagues.  This  ifland  is  diverfified  by  hills  and 
valleys  of  various  fize  and  extent.  From  the  hills  iffue 
abundance  of  rivulets,  which  contribute  to  fertilize  the 
plains.  Along  its  north -eaft  (hore  the  land  is  flat;  and 
being  well  watered,  and  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants 
after  their  manner,  appeared  to  great  advantage  to  cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  people.  Was  it  not,  indeed,  for  thofe 
fertile  fpots  on  the  plains,  the  whole  country  might  be 
called  a  dreary  wajie  :  the  mountains  and  higher  parts 
of  the  land  are  in  general  incapable  of  cultivation. 

They  confift  chiefly  of  rocks,  many  of  which  are  full  of 
mundic  ;  the  little  foil  that  is  upon  them  is  fcorched 
and  burnt  up  by  the  fun  ;  it  is,  however,  covered  with 
coarfe  grafs  and  other  plants,  and  here  and  there  co¬ 
vered  with  trees  and  {hrubs.  The  country  in  general 
bears  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  parts  of  New  South 
Wales  which  lie  under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude.  Se¬ 
veral  of  its  natural  productions  are  the  fame,  and  the 
woods  are  without  underwood  as  well  as  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  whole  coaft  feems  to  be  furrounded  by 
reefs  and  (hoals,  which  render  all  accefs  to  it  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous ;  but  at  the  fame  time  guard  the  coafts 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  wind  and  fea  ;  rendering  it 
eafily  uavigable  along  the  coaft  by  canoes,  and  caufing 
it  abound  with  fifli.  Every  part  of  the  coaft  feems  to 
be  inhabited  ;  the  plantations  in  the  plains  are  laid  out 
with  great  judgment,  and  cultivated  with  much  labour. 

They  begin  their  cultivation  by  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs, 

&c.  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  but  have  no  no¬ 
tion  of  preferving  its  vigour  by  manure  ;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  recruit  it  by  letting  it  lie  for  fome  years  untouched. 

On  the  beach  was  found  a  large  irregular  mafs  of  rock, 
not  lefs  than  a  cube  of  ten  feet,  confifting  of  a  clofe- 
grained  ftone  fpeckled  full  of  granates  fomewhat  bigger 
than  pins  heads,  from  whence  it  feems  probable  that 
fome  valuable  minerals  may  be  found  on  this  ifland.  It 
differs  from  all  the  other  iflands  yet  difcovered  in  the 
South  Sea,  by  being  entirely  deftitute  of  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions.  Several  plants  of  a  new  fpecies  were  found 
here ;  and  a  few  young  breadfruit  trees,  not  then  fuf- 
ficiently  grown  to  bear  fruit,  feemed  to  have  come  up 
without  culture  :  plantains  and  fugar-canes  are  here 
in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  are  fmall 
and  thinly  planted.  A  new  fpecies  of  pafiion-flower 
was  likewife  met  with,  which  was  never  known  to  grow 
wild  any  where  but  in  America.  Several  Caput i  (Me¬ 
laleuca)  trees  were  alfo  found  in  flower.  Mufquetos 
here  are  very  numerous.  A  great  variety  of  birds  were 
feen  of  different  claffes,  which  were  for  the  moil  part 
entirely  new ;  particularly  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  par¬ 
rot  before  unknown  to  zoologifts.  A  new  fpecies  of 
fifli,  of  the  genus  called  by  Linnaeus  tetraodon ,  was 
caught  here  ;  and  its  liver,  which  was  very  large,  pre- 
fented  at  fupper.  Several  fpecies  of  this  genus  being 
reckoned  poifonous,  and  the  prefent  fpecies  being  re¬ 
markably  ugly,  Meff.  Forfters  hinted  their  fufpicions 
of  its  quality  ;  but  the  temptation  of  a  frefli  meal,  and 
the  affurances  of  captain  Cook  that  he  had  formerly 
eaten  this  identical  fort  of  fifli  without  harm,  got  the 
better  of  their. fcruples,  and  they  eat  of  it.  Its  oili- 
nefs,  however,  though  it  had  no  other  bad  tafte  than 
what  proceeded  from  this,  prevented  them  from  taking 
more  than  a  morfel  or  two.  In  a  few  hpurs  after  they 
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Caledonia.  had  retired  to  reft,  they  were  awakened  by  very  alarm- 
'  ’  ’  ~  ing  fymptoms,  being  all  feized  with  an  extreme  giddi- 
nefs  ;  their  hands  and  feet  were  numbed,  fo  that  they 
were  fcarcely  able  to  crawl ;  and  a  violent  languor  and 
oppreffion  feized  them.  Emetics  were  adminiftered 
with  fome  fuccefs,  but  fudoriiics  gave  the  greatelt  re¬ 
lief.  Some  dogs  who  had  eaten  the  remainder  of  the 
liver  were  likewife  taken  ill;  and  a  pig  which  had  eaten 
the  entrails  died  foon  after,  having  fwelled  to  an  unufual 
fize.  The  effedts  of  this  poifon  on  the  gentlemen  did 
not  go  entirely  off  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks. — Abundance 
of  turtle  was  feen  here.  The  natives  had  not  the  leaft 
notion  of  goats,  hogs,  dogs,  or  cats,  and  had  not 
even  a  name  for  any  of  them. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  ftout,  tall,  and  in  general 
well  proportioned  ;  their  features  mild  ;  their  beards 
and  hair  black,  and  ftrongly  frizzled,  fo  as  to  be 
fomewhat  woolly  in  fome  individuals  :  their  colour  is 
fwarthy,  or  a  dark  chefnut  brown.  A  few  were  feen 
who  meafured  fix  feet  four  inches.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  courteous,  not  at  all  addidted  to  pilfering  and 
ft ealing  ;  in  which  chara&er  of  honefty  they  are  An¬ 
gular,  all  the  other  nations  in  the  South  Sea  being  re¬ 
markably  thievi/h.  Some  wear  their  hair  long,  and  tie 
it  up  to  the  crown  of  their  heads  ;  others  fuffer  only  a 
large  lock  to  grow  on  each  fide,  which  they  tie  up  in 
clubs  ;  many  others,  as  well  as  all  the  women,  wear  it 
cropt  fhort.  They  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  comb  made 
of  fticks  of  hard  wood  from  feven  to  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  knitting  needles;  a 
number  of  thefe,  feldom  exceeding  20,  but  generally 
fewer,  are  fattened  together  at  one  end,  parallel  to  and 
near  one  tenth  of  an  inch  from  each  other;  the  ends, 
which  are  a  little  pointed,  will  fpread  out  or  open  like 
the  fticks  of  a  fan.  Thefe  combs  they  always  wear  in 
their  hair  on  one  fide  of  their  head.  Some  had  a  kind 
of  concave  cylindrical  ftiff  black  cap,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  great  ornament  among  them,  and  was  fuppofed 
to  be  worn  only  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors.  A  large 
(heet  of  ftrong  paper,  whenever  they  got  one  in  ex¬ 
change,  was  commonly  applied  to  this  purpofe.  The 
men  go  naked;  only  tying  a  ftring  round  their  middle, 
and  another  round  their  neck.  A  little  piece  of  a 
brown  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  a  fig-tree,  fometimes 
tucked  up  to  the  belt,  and  fometimes  pendulous, 
fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of  a  covering;  nor  indeed 
does  it  feem  at  all  intended  for  that  purpofe.  This 
piece  of  cloth  is  fometimes  of  fuch  a  length,  that  the 
extremity  is  faftened  to  the  ftring  round  the  neck;  to 
this  ftring  they  likewife  hang  fmall  round  beads  of 
a  pale  green  nephritic  ftone.  Coarfe  garments  were 
feen  among  them  made  of  a  fort  of  matting;  but  tfiey 
feemed  never  to  wear  them,  except  when  in  their  ca¬ 
noes  and  unemployed.  The  women  feemed  to  be  in  a 
fervile  ftate  :  they  were  the  only  perfons  of  the  family 
who  had  any  employment,  and  feveral  of  them  brought 
bundles  of  fticks  and  fuel  on  their  backs :  thofe  who 
had  children  carried  them  on  their  backs  in  a  kind  of 
fatchel.  The  women  alfo  were  feen  to  dig  up  the  earth 
in  order  to  plant  it.  They  are  in  general  of  a  dark 
chefnut,  and  fometimes  mahogany  brown  ;  their  fta- 
ture  middle-fized,  fome  being  rather  tall,  and  their 
whole  form  rather  ftout,  and  fomewhat  clumfy.  Their 
drefs  is  the  moft  disfiguring  that  cair  be  imagined,  and 
gives  them  a  thick  fquat  fliape  j  it  is  a  iliort  petticoat 


or  fringe,  confifting  of  filaments  or  little  cords,  about  Caledonia. 

eight  inches  long,  which  are  faftened  to  a  very  long 

ftring,  which  they  have  tied  feveral  times  round  their 

waift.  The  filaments,  or  little  ropes,  therefore,  lie  a- 

bove  each  other  in  feveral  layers,  forming  a  kind  of 

thick  thatch  all  round  the  body,  but  which  does  not 

near  cover  the  thigh  :  thefe  filaments  were  fometimes 

dyed  black  ;  but  frequentlyAhofe  on  the  outfide  only 

were  of  that  colour,  the  reft  being  of  a  dirty  grey. 

There  was  not  a  Gngle  inftance,  during  the  /hip’s  ftay 
in  this  i/land,  of  the  women  permitting  any  indecent 
familiarity  with  an  European  :  they  took  pleafure  in 
pra&ifing  the  arts  of  a  jilting  coquette,  but  never  be¬ 
came  abfolute  wantons.  The  general  ornaments  of  both 
fexes  are  ear-rings  of  tortoife  (hells ;  necklaces,  or  amu¬ 
lets,  made  both  of  /hells  and  ftones ;  and  bracelets  made 
of  large  (hells,  which  they  wear  above  the  elbows. 

The  lioufes,  or  huts,  in  New  Caledonia,  are  circu¬ 
lar,  fomething  like  a  bee-hive,  and  full  as  clofe  and 
warm  ;  the  entrance  is  by  a  fmall  door,  or  long  fquare 
hole,  juft  big  enough  to  admit  a  man  bent  double : 
the  fide  walls  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  but 
the  roof  is  lofty,  and  peaked  to  a  point  at  the  top,  a- 
bove  which  is  a  poll  or  ftick  of  wood,  which  is  gene- 
nerally  ornamented  either  with  carving  or  lhells,  or 
both.  The  framing  is  of  fmall  fpars,  reeds,  &c.  and 
both  fides  and  roof  are  thick,  and  clofe  covered  with 
thatch  made  of  coarfe  long  grafs.  In  the  iufide  of  the 
houfe  are  fet  up  pofts,  to  which  crofs  fpars  are  faften¬ 
ed,  and  platforms  m3de,  for  the  conveniency  of  laying 
any  thing  on.  Some  houfes  have  two  floors,  one  above 
another;  the  floor  is  laid  with  dried  grafs,  and  here 
and  there  mats  are  fpread  for  the  principal  people  to  fit 
or  deep  on.  In  thefe  houfes  there  was  no  paflage  for 
the  fmoke  but  through  the  door  ;  they  were  intolerably 
fmoky,  and  fo  hot  as  to  be  infupportable  to  thofe 
unaccuftomed  to  them  :  probably  the  fmoke  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  drive  out  the  mufquetos  which  fwarm  here.  They 
commonly  eredl  two  or  three  of  thefe  huts  near  each 
other  under  a  clufter  of  lofty  fig-trees,  whofe  leaves  are 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

The  canoes  ufed  here  are  very  heavy  clumfy  veffels  ; 
they  are  made  of  two  trees  hollowed  out,  having  a 
raifed  gunnel  about  two  inches  high,  and  clofed  at  each 
end  with  a  bulk  head  of  the  fame  height ;  fo  that  the 
whole  is  like  a  long  fquare  trough  about  three  feet 
fhorter  than  the  body  of  the  canoe.  Two  canoes  thus 
fitted  are  faftened  to  each  other  about  three  feet  afun- 
der,  by  means  of  crofs  fpars,  which  projed  about  a 
foot  over  each  fide.  Over  thefe  is  laid  a  deck  or  heavy 
platform  made  of  plank  and  fmall  round  fpars,  on  which 
they  have  a  fire-hearth,  and  generally  a  fire  burning  ; 
they  are  navigated  by  one  or  two  latteen  fails,  extended 
to  a  fmall  latteen  yard,  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  in  a 
notch  or  hole  in  the  deck. 

Notwithftanding  the  inoffenfive  difpofition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Caledonia,  they  are  well  provided 
with  offenfive  weapons  ;  as  clubs,  fpears,  darts,  and 
flings  for  throwing  ftones.  Their  clubs  are  about  two 
feet  and  an  half  long,  and  varioufly  formed  ;  fome  like 
a  feythe,  others  like  a  pick- ax  ;  fome  have  a  head  like 
a  hawk,  and  others  have  round  heads,  but  all  are 
neatly  made  ;  many  of  their  darts  and  fpears  are  no  lefs 
neat,  and  ornamented  with  carvings.  The  flings  are 
as  Ample  as  poffible;  but  they  take  fome  pains  to  form* 
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Caledonia  the  ftones  that  they  ufe  Into  a  proper  fhape,  which  is  Calendar  of  prifoners,  in  law,  a  lift  of  all  the  prl-  Calendar 
II  fomething  like  an  egg,  fuppofing  both  ends  to  be  foners  names  in  the  cuftody  of  each  refpedlive  {berifx  .  Qajen(Il]ja 
r-,1.  ^  };ke  the  fma]1  one>  They  drIve  the  dart  by  the  af.  CALENDARIUM  florae,  in  botany,  a  calendar  . 


Pittance  of  fhort  cords  knobbed  at  one  end  and  looped  containing  an  exa£l  regifter  of  the  refpeftive  times  in  *^^“7 


at  the  other,  called  by  the  feamen  beckets.  Thefe 
contained  a  quantity  of  red  wool  taken  from  the  vam- 
pyre,  or  great  Indian  bat.  Bows  and  arrows  are  wholly 
unknown  among  them.  % 

Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  that  fpoken  in 
the  other  South-fea  iflands,  the  word  arrekce  and 
one  or  two  more  excepted.  This  is  the  more  extra- 


whicb  the  plants  of  any  given  province  or  climate  ger-  j! 
minate,  expand,  and  (bed  their  leaves  and  flowers,  or  ‘ 
ripen  and  difperfe  their  feeds.  For  particulars  on  this 
curious  fubjetl,  fee  the  articles  Defoliatio,  Efflo- 
rescentia,  Frondescentia,  Fructescentia,  and 
Germsnatio. 

CALENDER,  a  machine  ufed  in  manufactories  to 


ordinary,  as  different  dialeCts  of  one  language  were  prefs  certain  woollen  and  filken  fluffs  and  linens,  to 


fpoken  not  only  in  the  eafterly  iflands,  but  at  New 
Zealand. 

A  mufical  inftrument,  a  kind  of  whiftle,  was  procu¬ 
red  here.  It  was  a  little  polifhed  piece  of  brown  wood 
about  two  inches  long,  fliaped  like  a  kind  of  bell,  tho’ 
apparently  folid,  with  a  rope  fixed  at  the  fmall  end  ; 
two  holes  were  made  in  it  near  the  bafe,  and  another 
near  the  infection  of  the  rope,  all  which  communicated 
with  each  other;  and  by  blowing  in  the  uppermofi 


make  them  fmooth,  even,  and  gloffy,  or  to  give  them 
wavss,  or  water  them,  as  may  be  feen  in  mohairs  and 
tabbies.  This  inftrument  is  compofed  of  two  thick 
cylinders  or  rollers,  of  very  hard  and  Well  polifhed 
wood,  round  which  the  fluffs  to  be  calendered  are 
wound:  thefe  rollers  are  placed  crofs-wife  between  two 
very  thick  boards,  the  lower  ferving  as  a  fixed  bafe,  and 
the  upper  moveable  by  means  of  a  thick  ferew  with  a 
rope  fattened  to  a  fpindle  which  makes  its  axis:  the 


fhrill  found  like  whittling  was  produced:  no  other  in-  uppermoft  board  is  loaded  with  large  ftones  weighing 
flrument  was  feen  among  them  that  had  the  leafl  rela-  20,000  tb  or  more.  At  Paris  they  have  an  extraordi- 
tion  to  mafic.  nary  machine  of  this  kind,  called  the  royal  calender , 

Many  of  the  New- Caledonians  were  feen  with  pro-  made  by  order  of  M.  Colbert.  The  lower  table  or  plank 
digioufly  thick  legs  and  arms,  which  feemed  to  be  af-  is  made  of  a  block  of  fmooth  marble,  and  the  upper 
fected  with  a  kind  of  leprofy  ;  the  fwelling  was  found  is  lined  with  a  plate  of  polifhed  copper. — The  alternate 


to  be  extremely  hard,  but  the  fkin  was  not  alike  harfh 
and  fcaly  in  all  thofe  who  were  afili&ed  with  the  difor- 
der.  The  preternatural  expanfion  of  the  arm  or  leg 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  thofi 


motion  of  the  upper  board  fometimes  one  way  and 
fometimes  another,  together  with  the  prodigious  weight 
laid  upon  it,  gives  the  fluffs  their  glofs  and  fmoothnefs  ; 
or  gives  them  the  waves,  by  making  the  cylinders  on 


who  fuffered  it;  and  they  feemed  to  intimate  that  they  which  they  are  put  roll  with  great  force  over  the  un- 
very  rarely  felt  any  pain  in  it;  but  in  fome  thediforder  dermoft  board.  When  they  would  put  a  roller  from 
began  to  form  blotches,  which  are  marks  of  a  great  de-  tinder  the  calender,  they  only  incline  the  undermoft 
gree  of  virulence.  board  of  the  machine.  The  dreffing  alone,  with  the' 

Here  they  bury  their  dead  in  the  ground.  The  many  turns  they  make  the  fluffs  and  linens  undergo 
grave  of  a  chief  who  had  been  flain  in  battle  here  re-  in  the  calender,  gives  the  waves,  or  waters  them,  as 
fembled  a  large  mole-hill,  and  was  decorated'  with  the  workmen  call  it.  It  is  a  miflake  to  think,  as  fome 
fpears,  darts,  paddles,  &c.  all  fluck  upright  in  the  have  afferted,  and  Mr  Chambers  among  others,  that 
ground  round  about  it.  Lieutenant  Pickerfgill  was  they  ufe  rollers  with  a  fhallow  indenture  or  engraving 
fliewed  a  chief  whom  they  named  Tea-booma ,  and  flyl-  cut  into  them. 


ed  their  arrekee  or  king ;  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  their  government,  and  nothing  at  all  of  their  re¬ 
ligion. 

CALEFACTION,  the  produ&ion  of  heat  in  a 
body  from  the  attion  of  fire,  or  that  impulfe  impref- 
fed  by  a  hot  body  on  others  around  it.  This  word  is 
ufed  in  pharmacy,  by  way  of  diflin&ion  from  codiion, 
which  implies  boiling ;  whereas  calefa&ion  is  only  heat- 
a  thinr 


CALENDERS,  a  fort  of  Mahometan  friars,  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  Santon  Calender!  their  founder.  This.  Santon 
went  bareheaded,  without  a  fliirt,  and  with  the  fkin  of 
a  wild  beaft  thrown  over  his  fhoulders.  He  wore  a 
kind  of  apron  before,  the  firings  of  which  were  adorn¬ 
ed  with  counterfeit  precious  ftones.  His  difciples  are 
rather  a  fe&  of  Epicureans,  than  a  fociety  of  religious. 
They  honour  a  tavern  as  much  as  they  do  a  mofque ; 


in^pVt  rfi  n -c  and  th'nk  tlley  Pay  as  acceptable  worfhip  to  God  by 

CALENBERG,  a  caflle  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  the  free  ufe  of  his  creatures,  as  others  do  by  the  greateft 
of  Brunfwic  and  principality  of  Calenberg.  It  is  feated  aufterities  and  afts  of  devotion.  They  are  called,  in 
on  the  river  Leine,  and  is  15  miles  fouth  of  Hanover.  Perfia  and  Arabia,  Abdals,  or  Abdallat,  i.  e.  perfons 
It  is  fubjedl  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg,  elec-  confecrated  to  the  honour  and  fervice  of  God.  Their 
tor  of  Hanover,  and  king  of  Great  Britain.  E.  Long,  garment  is  a  fingle  coat,  made  up  of  a  variety  of  nie- 
9.43.  N.  Lat.  52.  20.  — -  —  J  — -1--J  1-! -  -n. r  .  •  v 


Calenberg,  a  principality  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 


ces,  and  quilted  like  a  rug.  They  preach  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-places,  and  live  upon  what  their  auditors  bellow  on 


one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  is  them.  They  are  generally  very  vicious  perfons  ;  for 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Verden,  011  the  which  reafon  they  are  not  admitted  into  any  hotifes. 
eaft  by  the  principality  of  Zell,  on  the  fouth  by  the  CALENDS,  in  Roman  antiquity.  See  Kalends. 
principalities  of  Grubenhagen  and  Wolfenbuttle,  and  CALENDULA,  the  marygold  ;  a  genus  of  the 
on  the  weft  by  Weftphalia.  It  belongs  to  the  cleftor  polygamia  neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fytigene- 
*  ft  ,  ,  ,  fia  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  there  are  eight  fpecies,  none 

r  !  fzi 7 _ JJAK’ ln  altronomyand  Chronology.  Sec  of  them  natives  of  Europe.  The  common  kind  is  fo 

well  known  as  to  need  no  definition;  and  none  of  the 

others 


Kalendar. 


Calendula 

Calclnrc. 
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others  merit  any,  except  the  frnticofa,  which  hath  lately 
been  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
hath  a  (lender,  (hrubby,  perennialftalk,  which  rifes  to 
the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  but  requires  fupport : 
this  fends  out  a  great  number  of  weak  branches  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  which  hang  downward  unlefs 
they  are  fupported:  they  are  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves, 
having  fhort  flat  footftalks  ;  thefe  are  of  a  (hiuing  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler  underneath  :  the 
flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on  (hort 
naked  footftalks.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings,  which  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in  fummer  in 
a  ftiady  border,  or  otherwife  (haded  with  mats  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  :  in  five  or  fix  weeks  thefe  will  have  ta¬ 
ken  root,  when  they  (hould  be  feparately  taken  up, 
each  put  in  a  feparate  pot,  anfl  placed  in  the  (hade  till 
they  have  taken  fre(h  root ;  then  they  may  be  placed, 
with  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  in  a  (heltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  froft  begins,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  placing  them 
near  the  windows  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air ; 
for  this  plant  only  requires  protection  from  froft.  The 
feeds  of  the  common  fort  may  be  fown  in  March  or  A- 
pril,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  and  will  require 
no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and 
to  thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  thick.  The 
flowers  of  the  common  marigold  are  fuppofed  to  be  a- 
perient  and  attenuating,  as  alfo  cardiac,  alexipharmac, 
and  fudorific  ;  they  are  principally  celebrated  in  uterine 
obftru£tion3,  the  jaundice,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
fmall-pox.  Their  fenfible  qualities,  however,  give 
little  foundation  for  thefe  virtues:  they  have  fcarce  any 
tafte,  and  have  no  confiderable  fmell.  The  leaves  of 
the  plant  difcover  a  vifcid  fweetifhnefs,  accompanied 
with  a  more  durable  faponaceouspungeney and  warmth: 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering  fome  ufeful  purpofes 
as  a  ftimulating,  aperient,  and  antifcorbutic  medicine. 

CALENTIUS  (Elifius),  a  Neapolitan  poet  and 
profe  author.  He  was 'preceptor  to  Frederic  the  fon 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  and  the  earlieft  writer  on 
the  illegality  of  putting  criminals  to  death  except  for 
murder.  Died  in  1503. 

CALENTURE,  a  feverifti  diforder  incident  to 
failors  in  hot  countries ;  the  principal  fymptom  of 
which  is  their  imagining  the  fea  to  be  green  fields: 
hence,  attempting  to  walk  abroad  in  thele  imaginary 
places  of  delight,  they  are  frequently  loft.  Vomiting, 
bleeding,  a  fpare  diet,  and  the  neutral  falts,  are  re¬ 
commended  in  this  diforder ;  a  fingle  vomit  commonly 
removing  the  delirium,  and  the  cooling  medicines  com¬ 
pleting  the  cure. 

CALEPIN  (Ambrofius),  an  Auguftin  monk  ofCa- 
lepio,  whence  he  took  his.  name,  in  the  16th  century. 
He  is  author  of  a  dictionary  of  eight  languages,  fince 
augmented  by  Paflerat  and  others. 

CALES  (anc.  geog.),  a  municipal  city  of  fome 
note  in  Campania,  at  no  great  diftance  from  Cafili- 
num.  The  epithet  Caletius  is  by  Horace  and  Juvenal 
applied  to,  a  generous  wine  which  the  territory  pro¬ 
duced. 

CALETES,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gallia  Celti- 
ca,  on  the  confines  of  Belgica,  fituated  between  the  fea 
and  the  Sequana.  Now  called  le  Pais  de  Caux,  in 
Normandy. 

CALETURE,  a  fort  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  at 
Vol.  III. 
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the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  The  Dutch 
became  matters  of  it  in  1655;  hut  were  afterwards  ob¬ 
liged  to  leave  it.  E.  Long.  80.  51.  N.  Lat.  6.  38. 

.  CALF,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  ox  kind. 

There  are  two  ways  of  breeding  calves  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  reared.  The  one  is  to  let  the  calf  run  a- 
bout  with  its  dam  all  the  year  round ;  which  is  the 
method  in  the  cheap  breeding  countries,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  make  the  bell  cattle.  The  other  is  to 
take  them  from  the  dam  after  they  have  fucked  about 
a  fortnight-;  they  are  then  to  be  taught  to  drink  flat 
milk,  which  is  to  be  made  but  juft  warm  for  them,  it 
being  very  dangerous  to  give  it  them  too  hot.  The 
bed  time  of  weaning  calves  is  from  January  to  May  : 
they  (hould  have  milk  for  iz  weeks  after;  and  a  fort¬ 
night  before  that  is  left  off,  water  (hould  be  mixed  with 
the  milk  in  larger  and  larger  quantities.  When  the 
calf  has  been  fed  on  milk  for  about  a  month,  little 
whifps  of  hay  (hould  be  placed  all  about  him  in  cleft 
(licks  to  induce  him  to  eat.  In  the  beginning  of  A- 
pril  they  (hould  be  turned  out  to  grafs  ;  only  for  a  few 
days  they  (hould  be  taken  in  for  the  night,  and  have 
milk  and  water  given  them  :  the  fame  may  alfo  be  gi¬ 
ven  them  in  a  pail  fometimes  in  the  field,  till  they  are 
fo  able  to  feed  themfelves  that  they  do  not  regard  it. 
The  grafs  they  are  turned  into  muft  not  be  too  rank, 
but  (hort  and  fweet,  that  they  may  like  it,  and  yet  get 
it  with  fome  labour.  Calves  (hould  always  be  weaned 
at  grafs;  for  if  it  be  done  with  hay  and  water,  they  of¬ 
ten  grow  big-belly’ d  on  it,  and  are  apt  to  rot.  When 
thofe  among  the  males  are  feledled  which  are  to  be  kept 
as  bulls,  the  reft  (hould  be  gelt  for  oxen  :  the  fooner 
the  better.  Between  10  and  20  days  is  a  proper  age. 
About  London  almoft  all  the  calves  are  fatted  for  the 
butcher.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  ;  and  the  lands  there  are  not  fo  profitable 
to  breed  upon  as  in  cheaper  countries.  The  way  to 
make  calves  fat  and  fine  is,  the  keeping  them  very 
clean  ;  giving  them  frefh  litter  every  day  ;  and  the 
hanging  a  large  chalk-done  in  fome  corner  where  they 
can  eafily  set  at  it  to  lick  it,  but  where  it  i3  out  of  the 
way  of  being  fouled  by  their  dung  and  urine.  The 
coops  are  to  be  placed  fo  as  not  to  have  too  much  fun 
upon  them,  and  fo  high  above  the  ground  that  the  u- 
rine  may  run  off.  They  alfo  bleed  them  once  when 
they  are  a  month  old,  and  a  fecond  time  before  they 
kill  them  ;  which  is  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  and 
whitenefs  of  their  fle(h  :  the  bleeding  is  by  fome  re¬ 
peated  much  oftener,  but  this  is  fufficient.  Calves  are 
very  apt  to  be  loofe  in  their  bowels  ;  which  waftes  and 
very  much  injures  them.  The  remedy  is  to  give  them 
chalk  feraped  among  milk,  pouring  it  down  with  a 
horn.  If  this  does  not  fncceed,  they  give  them  bole 
armenic  in  large  dofes,  and  dfe  the  cold  bath  every 
morning.  If  a  cow  will  not  let  a  ftrange  calf  fuck  her, 
the  common  method  is  to  rub  both  her  nofe  and  the 
calf’s  with  a  little  brandy ;  this  generally  reconciles 
them  after  a  few  fmellings. 

Golden  Calf,  an  idol  fet  up  and  worftiipped  by  the 
Ifraelites  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  in  their  paffage 
through  the  wildernefs  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Our 
verlion  makes  Aaron  fa(hion  this  calf  with  a  graving 
tool  after  lie  had  caft  it  in  a  mould:  the  Geneva  tranf- 
lation  makes  him  engrave  it  firft,  and  caft  it  afterwards. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  render  the  whole  verfe 
9  O  thus  : 
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Calf  thus:  “  And  Aaron  received  them,  (the  golden  ear- 

11  rings),  and  tied  them  up  in  a  bag,  and  got  them  call 

Caliconlan.  jntQ  a  molten  ca]f  .”  which  verfion  is  authorifed  by  the 
different  fenfes  of  the  word  tztir ,  which  fignifies  to  tie 
up  or  bind,  as  well  as  to  fliape  or  form ;  and  of  the 
word  ckerret,  which  is  ufed  both  for  a  graving  tool 
and  a  bag.  Some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  been  of 
opinion  that  this  idol  had  only  the  face  of  a  calf,  and 
the  fhape  of  a  man  from,  the  neck  downwards,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Egyptian  Ifis.  Others  have  thought  it 
was  only  the  head  of  an  ox  without  a  body.  But  the 
moll  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  an  entire  calf  in 
imitation  of  the  Apis  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians  ; 
among  whom,  no  doubt,  the  Ifraelites  had  acquired 
their  propenfity  to  idolatry.  This  calf  Mofes  is  faid  to 
have  burnt  <wiib  fire,  reduced  to  powder,  and  ftrewed 
upon  the  water  which  the  people  were  to  drink.  How 
this  could  be  accomplifhed  hath  been  a  queftion.  Mod 
people  have  thought,  that  as  gold  is  indeftruftible,  it 
could  only  be  burnt  by  the  miraculous  power  of  God; 
but  M.  Stahl  conje&ures  that  Mofes  dilTolved  it  by 
4  See  Cbemi-  means  of  liver  of  fulphur  f.  The  Rabbins  tell  us  that 
fry,  n°  311  the  people  were  made  to  drink  of  this  water  in  order  to 
dillinguiih  the  idolaters  from  the  reft ;  for  that  as  foon 
as  they  had  drunk  of  it,  the  beards  of  the  former  turn¬ 
ed  red.  The  cabbalifts  add,  that  the  calf  weighed 
125  quintals;  which  they  gather  from  the  Hebrew' 
word  majfekah,  whofe  numerical  letters  make  125. 

Sea- Calf.  See  Phoca. 

CALI,  a  town  of  Popayan  in  South  America,  feat- 
ed  in  a  valley  of  the  fame  name  on  the  river  Cauca. 
The  governor  of  the  province  ufually  refides  there.  W. 
Long.  78.  5.  N.  Lat.  3.  15. 

CALIBER,  or  Caliper,  properly  denotes  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  any  body;  thus  we  fay,  two  columns  of  the 
fame  caliber,  the  caliber  of  the  bore  of  a  gun,  the  cali¬ 
ber  of  a  bullet,  &c. 

Calibe ^-Compaffes,  a  fort  of  compaffes  made  with 
arched  legs  to  take  the  diameter  of  round  or  fwelling 
bodies.  See  Compasses. 

Caliber-compaffes,  are  chiefly  ufed  by  gunners,  for 
taking  the  diameters  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  or  of  bombs,  bullets,  eirr:  Their  legs  are 
therefore  circular;  and  move  on  an  arch  of  brafs,  where¬ 
on  is  marked  the  inches  and  half  inches,  to  fliow  how 
far  the  points  of  the  compaffes  are  opened  afunder.  . 

Some  are  alfo  made  for  taking  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  a  gun  or  mortar. 

The  gaugers  alfo  fometimes  ufe  calipers,  to  embrace 
the  two  heads  of  any  calk,  in  order  to  find  its  length. 

The  calipers  ufed  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  is  apiece 
of  board  notched  triangular-wife  in  the  middle  for  the 
taking  of  meafure. 

Caliber-/?;*/,?,  is  an  inftrument,  wherein  a  right 
line  is  fo  divided,  as  that  the  firft  part  being  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  of  one  pound 
weight,  the  other  parts  are  to  the  firft,  as  the  diameters 
of  balls  of  two,  three,  four,  &c.  pounds,  are  to  the 
diameter  of  a  ball  of  one  pound.  The  caliper  is  ufed 
by  engineers,  from  the  weight  of  the  ball  given,  to  de¬ 
termine  its  diameter  or  caliper,  or  vice  verfa. 

CALICOULAN,  or  Quillon,  a  town  of  Alia,  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  coalt  of  Malabar,, and  in  the  pen- 
iufula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  where  the  Dutch  have  a 
factory.  E.  Long.  75.  21.  N.  Lat.  9.  j. 


CALICUT,  a  kingdom  of  India,  on  this  fide  the  Calicut 
Ganges,  upon  the  coalt  of  Malabar.  It  is  about  63  Jl  . 
miles  long,  and  as  much  broad.  It  has  many  woods,  a '  ornia' 
rivers,  and  marfhes,  and  is  very  populous  ;  but  does 
not  produce  much  corn,  abundance  of  rice  being  im¬ 
ported  from  Canara.  The  land  along  the  fea-coaft  is 
low  and  fandy,  and  produces  a  number  of  cocoa-trees. 

The  higher  grounds  produce  pepper  and  cardamoms 
of  a  very  good  quality.  They  have  likewife  timber  for 
building,  white  and  yellow  fanders,  caflia  lignea,  caf- 
fia  fiftula,  nux  vomica,  and  cocculus  indicus.  The 
woods  abound  with  parrots  and  monkeys,  as  well  as 
different  kinds  of  game.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of 
filh,  feveral  forts  of  medicinal  drugs,  and  their  moun¬ 
tains  produce  iron.  The  famorin ,  or  king,  of  Calicut, 
was  onee''mafter  of  all  the  coalt  of  Malabar;  but  at 
his  death  he  left  it  by  will  among  four  of  his  nephews. 

He  who  governs  Calient  has  a  palace  of  Hone,  and 
there  is  fome  appearance  of  grandeur  about  his  court. 

He  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  which  makes  the 
people  of  Calicut  richer  than  their  neighbours.  In  for¬ 
mer  times  they  had  feveral  ftrange  cuftoms,  fome  of 
which  are  Hill  kept  up;  particularly  the  famorin’s  wife 
mult  be  firft  enjoyed  by  the  high  prieft,  who  may  have 
her  three  nights  if  he  pleafes.  The  nobles  permit  the 
other  priefta  to  take  the  fame  liberty,  but  the  lower 
people  cannot  have  that  honour.  A  woman  may  marry 
a  number  of  hufbands;  each  of  whom  has  her  ten  days 
or  more  by  turns,  as  they  agree  among  themfelves ; 
and  provides  her  all  things  neceffary  during  that  time. 

When  fhe  proves  with  child,  Ihe  names  the  father  ; 
who,  after  the  child  is  weaned,  takes  care  of  its  educa¬ 
tion.  Thefe  people  have  no  pens,  ink,  or  paper;  but 
write  with  a  bodkin  on  flags  that  grow  by  the  fides  of 
the  rivers.  'By  this  means  the  letters  are  in  fome  fenfe 
engraved  ;  and  fo  tough  are  the  flags,  that  they  will  laft 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  This  was  the  firft  land 
difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1498. 

Calicut,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  that 
name  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  mean  low  houfes,  each  of  which  has  a  gar¬ 
den.  The  Englifh  had  a  faftory  here,  but  it  is  remo¬ 
ved  to  Tilicherry.  E.  Long.  76.  4.  N.  Lat.  1  t.  21. 

CALIDjE  plant*:,  (from  calor  heat);  plants  that 
are  natives  of  warm  climates.  Such  are  thofe  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  South  America,  Egypt,  and  the  Canary 
Iflands.  Thefe  plants,  fays  Linnaeus,  will  bear  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  which  is  as  40  on  a  fcale  in  which  the 
freezing  point  is  o,  and  100  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

In  the  iofh  degree  of  cold  they  ceafe  to  grow,  lofe 
their  leaves,  become  barren,  are  fuffocated,  and  perifh. 

CALIDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pipes  or  ca¬ 
nal  difpofed  aloug  the  walls  of  houfes  or  apartments, 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  conveying  heat  to  feveral  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  houfe  from  one  common  furnace. 

CALIFORNIA,  the  moft  northerly  of  all  the  Spa- 
nifh  dominions  on  the  continent  of  America,  is  fome¬ 
times  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  New  Albion,  and 
the  Iflas  Carabiras:  but  the  moft  ancient  appellation  is 
California;  a  word  probably  owing  to  fome  accident, 
or  to  fome  words  fpoken  by  the  Indians  and  mifunder- 
ftood  by  the  Spaniards.  For  a  long  time  California 
was  thought  to  be  an  ifland;  but  Father  Caino,  a  Ger¬ 
man  Jefuit,  difeovered  it  to  be  a  peninfula  joining  to  the 
coaft  of  New  Mexico  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.. 
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California.  rica.  This  peninfula  extends  from  Cape  St  Sebaftian,  neral,  Father  Venegas  tells  us  that  the  coall  is  plen-  Cali 

lying  in  north  latitude  43.  30.  to  Cape  St  Lucar  which  tifully  ftored  with  peacocks,  buftards,  geefe,  cranes,  — 

lies  in  north  latitude  22.  32.  It  is  divided  from  New  and  moil  of  the  birds  common  in  other  parts  of  the 

Mexico  by  the  gulph,  or  as  fome  call  it  the  lake ,  of  world.  The  quantity  of  fifh  which  refort  to.  thefe 

California,  or  Vermilion  Sea,  on  the  eaft ;  on  the  north,  coafts  are  incredible.  Salmon,  turbot,  barbel,  Ikate, 
by  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America  which  mackerel,  &c.  are  caught  here  with  very  little  trou- 
is  lead  known;  and  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  by  the  ble;  together  with  pearl  oyfters,  common  oyfters, 
Pacific  Ocean  or  great  South  Sea.  The  coafts,  efpc-  lobfters,  and  a  variety  of  exquifite  fhell-fifh.  Plen- 
cially  towards  the  Vermilion  Sea,  are  covered  with  in-  ty  of  turtle  are  alfo  caught  on  the  coafts.  On  the 
habited  iflands,  on  fome  of  which  the  Jefuits  have  South  Sea  coafts  are  fome  Ihell-fifh  peculiar  to  it,  and 
etlabliihed  fettlements,  fueh  as  St  Clement,  Paxaros,  perhaps  the  rood  beautiful  in  the  world;  their  luftre 
St  Anne,  Cedars  (fo  called  from  the  great  number  of  furpafling  that  of  the  fineft  pearl,  anJ  darting  their 
thefe  trees  it  produces),  St  Jofeph,  and  a  multitude  of  ray6  through  a  tranfparent  varnilh  of  an  elegant  vivid 
others.  But  the  iflands  bed  known  are  three  lying  off  blue,  like  the  lapis  lazuli.  The  fame  of  California 
Cape  St  Lucar,  towards  the  Mexican  coaft.  Thefe  are  for  pearls  foon  drew  forth  great  numbers  of  adventn- 
called  Les  Tres  Marias ,  “  the  three  Maries.”  They  rers,  who  fearched  every  part  of  the  gulph,  and  are  ftill 
are  but  fmall,  have  good  wood  and  water,  fait  pits,  employed  in  that  work,  notwithftanding  fa/hion  lias 
and  abundance  of  game;  therefore  the  Englilh  and  greatly  diminifhed  the  value  of  this  elegant  natural  pro- 
French  pirates  have  fometimes  wintered  there,  when  du&ion.  Father  Torquimado  obferves  that  the  fea  of 
bound  on  cruizes  in  the  South  Seas.  California  affords  very  rich  pearl  fifheries;  and  that  the 

As  California  lies  altogether  within  the  temperate  hojlias,  or  beds  of  oyfters,  may  be  feen  in  three  or  four 
zone,  the  natives  are  neither  chilled  with  cold,  nor  fathom  water,  almoft  as  plain  as  if  they  were  on  the 
fcorched  with  heat;  and  indeed  the  improvements  in  furface.  1 

agriculture  made  by  the  Jefuits  afford  ttrong  proofs  of  The  extremity  of  the  peninfula  towards  Cape  StLu- 
the  excellency  of  the  climate.  In  fome  places  the  air  car  is  more  level,  temperate,  and  fertile,  than  the  other 
is  extremely  hot  and  dry  ;  and  the  earth  wild,  rugged,  parts,  and  confequently  more  woody.  In  the  more  di- 
and  barren.  In  a  country  ftretching  about  800  miles  in  ftant  parts,  even  to  the  fartheft  millions  on  the  eaft 
length,  there  muft  be  confiderable  variations  of  foil  and  coaft,  jno  large  timber  hath  yet  been  difeovered.  A 
climate  ;  and  indeed  we  find,  from  good  authority,  that  fpecies  of  manna  is  found  in  this  country,  which,  ac- 
California  produces  fome  of  the  molt  beautiful  lawns,  cording  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jefuits,  has  all  the  fweet- 
as  well  as  many  of  the  moll  inhofpitable  defarts,  in  the  nefsof  refined  fugar  without  its  whitenefs.  The  natives 
univerfe.  Upon  the  whole,  although  California  is  ra-  firmly  believe  that  this  juice  drops  from  heaven, 
tlier  rough  and  craggy,  we  are  allured  by  the  Jefuit  The  Californians  are  well  made,  and  very  ftrong. 
Vinegas,  and  other  good  writers,  that  with  due  culture  They  are  extremely  pufilanimous,  inconftant,  ftupid, 
it  furuilhes  every  ueceffary  and  convenieucy  of  life;  and  even  infeiifible,  and  feem  extremely  deferring  of 
and  that,  even  where  the  at mofph ere  is  hotteft,  vapours  the  character  given  to  the  Indians  in  general,  under 
rifing  from  the  fea,  and  difperfed  by  pleafant  breezes,  the  article  America.  Before  the  Europeans  penetra- 
render  it  of  a  moderate  temperature.  ted  into  California,  the  natives  had  no  form  of  reli- 

The  peninfula  of  California  is  now  flocked  with  all  gion.  The  miflionaries  indeed  tell  us  many  tales  con- 
forts  of  domeftic  animals  known  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  cerning  them,  but  they  fo  evidently  bear  the  marks  of 
Horfes,  mules,  affes,  oxen,  Iheep,  hogs,  goats,  and  all  forgery  as  not  to  be  worth  repeating.  Each  nation  was 
other  quadrupeds  imported,  thrive  and  increafe  in  this  then  an  affemblage  of  feveral  cottages  more  or  lefs  nu- 
country.  Among  the  native  animals  is  a  fpecies  of  deer  merous,  that  were  all  mutually  confederated  by  alli- 
of  the  fize  of  a  young  heifer,  and  greatly  refembling  it  ances,  but  without  any  chief.  They  were  ftrangers 
in  lhape;  the  head  is  like  that  of  a  deer,  and  the  horns  even  to  filial  obedience.  No  kind  of  drefs  was  ufed  by 
thick  and  crooked  likethofeof  a  ram.  The  hoof  of  the  the  men;  but  the  women  made  ufe  of  fome  coverings, 
animal  is  large,  round,  and  cloven,  the  fltin  fpotted,  but  and  were  even  fond  of  ornamenting  themfelves  with 
the  hair  thinner  and  the  tail  (harper  than  thofe  of  a  pearls  and  fuch  other  trinkets  as  the  country  afforded, 
deer.  Its  flelh  is  greatly  efteemed.  There  is  another  What  moftly  difplayed  their  ingenuity  was  the  con- 
animal  peculiar  to  this  country,  larger  and  more  bulky  ftruftion  of  their  filhing  nets,  which  are  faid  by  the  Je- 
than  a  Iheep,  but  greatly  refembling  it  in  figure,  and,  fuits  to  have  even  exceeded  in  goodnefs  thofe  made 
like  it,  covered  with  a  fine  black  or  white  wool.  The  in  Europe.  They  were  made  by  the  women,  of  a 
flelh  of  thi3  animal  is  nourilhing  and  delicious;  and,  coarfe  kind  of  flax  procured  from  fome  plants  which 
happily  for  the  natives,  it  is  fo  abundant,  that  nothing  grow  there.  Their  houfes  were  built  of  branches  and 
more  is  required  than  the  trouble  of  hunting,  as  thefe  leaves  of  trees:  nay,  many  of  them  were  only  inclofures 
animals  wander  about  in  droves  in  the  forefts  and  on  of  earth  and  ftone,  railed  haJf  a  yard  high,  without  any 
the  mountains.  Father  Torquemado  deferibes  a  crea-  covering ;  and  even  thefe  were  fo  fmall,  that  they  could 
tore  which  he  calls  a  fpeciis  of  large  bear ,  fomething  not  flretch  themfelves  at  length  in  them.  In  winter, 
like  a  buffalo,  of  the  fize  of  a  fleer,  and  nearly  of  the  they  dwelt  under  ground  in  caves  either  natural  or  ar- 
figure  of  a  flag.  Its  hair  is  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  tiftcial. 

length,  its  neck  long  and  aukward,  and  on  its  forehead  In  1526,  Ferdinand  Cortez,  having  reduced  and 
are  horns  branched  like  thofe  of  a  flag.  The  tail  is  a  fettled  Mexico,  attempted  the  conqueft  of  California; 
yard  in  length  and  half  a  yard  in  breadth ;  and  the  but  was  obliged  to  return,  without  even  taking  a  fur- 
hoofs  cloven  like  thofe  of  an  ox.  With  regard  to  vey  of  the  country,  a  report  of  his  death  having  difpo- 
birds,  we  have  but  an  iraperfeft  account ;  only,  in  ge-  led  the  Mexicans  to  a  general  infurreftion.  Some  other 

9  O  2  attempts 
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California,  attempts  were  made  by  the  officers  of  Cortez,  but  thefe 
were  alfo  unfuccd'sful ;  and  this  valuable  coaft  was  long 
neglefted  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  to  this  day,  have  but 
one  fettlement  upon  it.  In  1595,  a  galleon  was  fent  to 
make  difcoveries  on  the  Californian  (hore;  but  the  vef- 
fel  was  unfortunately  loti.  Seven  years  after,  the  count 
de  Monteroy,  then  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  fent  Seba- 
ftian  Bifcayno  on  the  fame  defign  with  two  (hips  and 
a  tender;  but  he  made  no  difcovery  of  importance.  In 
1684,  the  marquis  de  Laguna,  alfo  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  difpatched  two  (hips  with  a  tender  to  make  dif¬ 
coveries  on  the  lake  of  California.  He  returned  with 
an  indifferent  account,  but  was  among  the  firft  that 
afferted  that  California  was  not  an  ifland ;  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Father  Caino,  as  already  re¬ 
lated.  In  (697,  the  Spaniards  being  difcouraged  by 
their  loffis  and  difappointments,  the  Jefuits  folicited 
and  obtained  permiflion  to  undertake  the  conqueft  of 
California.  They  arrived  among  the  favages  with  cu- 
riofities  that  might  amufe  them,  corn  for  their  food,  and 
clothes  for  which  they  could  not  but  perceive  the  ne- 
ceffity.  The  hatred  thefe  people  bore  the  Spanilh  name 
could  not  fupport  itfelf  againll  thefe  demonftrations  of 
benevolence.  They  teftified  their  acknowledgments  as 
much  as  their  want  of  fenfibility  and  their  inconftancy 
would  permit  them.  Thefe  faults  were  partly  overcome 
by  the  religious  inftitutors,  who  purfued  their  project 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  refolution  peculiar  to  the 
fociety.  They  made  themfelves  carpenters,  mafons, 
weavers,  and  hulbandmen  ;  and  by  thefe  means  fuc- 
ceeded  in  imparting  knowledge,  and  in  fome  meafure 
a  tafte  for  the  ufeful  arts,  to  this  favage  people,  who 
have  been  all  fucceffively  formed  into  one  body.  In 
1745,  they  compofed  43  villages,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  and  the  want  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  fmall  villages  fubfiil  prin¬ 
cipally  on  corn  and  pulfe,  which  they  cultivate  ;  and  on 
the  fruits  and  domeltic  animals  of  Europe,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  which  la  ft  is  an  objeft  of  continual  attention. 
The  Indians  have  each  their  field,  and  the  property  of 
what  they  reap ;  but  fuch  is  their  want  of  forefight, 
that  they  would  fquander  in  a  day  what  they  had  ga¬ 
thered,  if  the  miffionary  did  not  take  upon  himfelf  to 
diftribute  it  to  them  as  they  Hand  in  need  of  it.  They 
manufacture  fome  coarfeftuffs;  and  the  neceffaries  they 
are  in  want  of  are  purchafed  with  pearls,  and  with  wine 
nearly  refembling  that  of  Madeira,  which  they  fell  to 
the  Mexicans  and  to  the  galleons,  and  which  experi¬ 
ence  hath  fhewn  the  neceffity  of  prohibiting  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  few  laws,  which  are  very  Ample,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  regulate  this  rifing  ftate.  In  order  to  enforce 
them,  the  miffionary  choofes  the  moft  intelligent  per- 
fon  of  the  village  ;  who  is  empowered  to  whip  and  im- 
prifon,  the  only  punifhments  of  which  they  have  any 
knowledge.  In  all  California  there  are  only  two  gar- 
rifons,  each  confifting  of  30  men,  and  a  foldier  with  e- 
very  miffionary.  Thefe  troops  were  chofen  by  the  le- 
giflators,  though  they  are  paid  by  the  government. 
Were  the  court  of  Madrid  to  pufh  their  intereft  with 
half  the  zeal  of  the  Jefuits,  California  might  become 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  their  acqufitions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pearls  and  other  valuable  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  which  the  country  contains.  At  prefent  the  little 
Spanilh  town  near  Cape  St  Lucar  is  made  ufe  of  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  as  a  place  of  refrefhment  for  the 


Manila  (hip,  and  the  head  refidence  of  the  miffionaries,  Caligula 

CALIGULA,  the  Roman  emperor  and  tyrant,  ra,;^hatf 

A.  D.  37,  began  his  reign  with  every  promifing  ap-  — - 1 

pearance  of  becoming  the  real  father  of  his  people  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  eight  months  he  was  feized  with  a  fe¬ 
ver,  which,  it  is  thought,  left  a  frenzy  on  his  mind  :  for 
his  difpofition  totally  changed,  and  he  committed  the 
moft  atrocious  afts  of  impiety,  cruelty,  and  folly;  fuch 
as  proclaiming  his  horfe  con  ful,  feeding  it  at  his  table,  ' 
introducing  it  to  the  temple  in  the  veftments  of  the 
priefts  of  Jupiter,  &c.  and  caufing  facrifices  to  be  of¬ 
fered  to  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  the  horfe.  After  ha¬ 
ving  murdered  many  of  his  fubje&s  with  his  own  hand, 
and  caufed  others  to  be  put  to  death  without  any  juft 
caufe,  he  was  affaffinated  by  a  tribune  of  the  people  as 
he  came  out  of  the  amphitheatre,  A.  D.  41,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

CALIN,  a  compound  metal,  whereof  the  Chinefe 
make  tea-canifters,  and  the  like.  The  ingredients  feem 
to  be  lead  and  tiu. 

CALIPH,  or  Khalif,  the  fupreme  ecclefiaftical 
dignity  among  the  Saracens;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  de¬ 
fined,  a  fovereign  dignity  among  the  Mahometans,  veil¬ 
ed  with  abfolute  authority  in  all  matters  relating  both 
to  religion  and  policy.  In  the  Arabic  it  fignifies  fuc- 
cejj'or  or  vicar ;  the  caliphs  bearing  the  fame  relation  to 
Mahomet  that  the  popes  pretend  they  do  to  Jefus  Chrift 
or  St  Peter.  It  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior’s  titles,  as  fucceffor  of  Mahomet ;  and  of  the  So- 
phi  of  Perfia,  as  fucceffor  of  Ali.  One  of  the  chief  func¬ 
tions  of  the  caliph,  in  quality  of  imam  or  chief  prieft 
of  Muffulmanifm,  was  to  begin  the  public  prayers  every 
Friday  in  the  chief  mofque,  and  to  deliver  the  khoth- 
bak  or  fermon.  In  after-times,  they  had  affiftant3  for 
this  latter  office  ;  but  the  former  the  caliphs  always  per¬ 
formed  in  perfon.  The  caliph  was  alfo  obliged  to  lead 
the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  in  perfon,  and  to  march  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  his  empire.  He  granted  invefti- 
tures  to  princes  ;  and  fent  fwords,  ftandards,  gowns, 
and  the  like,  as  prefents  to  princes  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion  ;  who,  though  they  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  caliphate,  netherthelefs  held  of  it  as  vaf- 
fals.  The  caliphs  ufually  went  to  the  mofque  mounted 
on  mules;  and  the  fultans  felgiucides,  though  mailers 
of  Bagdad,  held  their  ftirrups,  and  led  their  mule  by 
the  bridle  fome  diftauce  on  foot,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
caliphs  gave  them  the  fign  to  mount  on  horfeback. 

At  one  of  the  windows  of  the  caliph’s  palace,  there  al¬ 
ways  hung  a  piece  of  black  velvet  20  cubits  long, 
which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  was  called  the  caliph’s 
Jleeve  ;  which  the  grandees  of  his  court  never  failed  to 
kifs,  every  day,  with  great  refpedt.  After  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  caliphate  by  Hulaku  *,  the  Mahome-  »  See  B 
tan  princes  appointed  a  particular  officer,  in  their  re-  dad  n°  55. 
fpedtive  dominions,  who  fuftains  the  facred  authority  ’ 
of  caliph.  InTurky,  he  goes  under  the  denomination 
of  mufti ,  and  in  Perfia  under  that  of  fadne . 

CALIPHATE,  the  office  or  dignity  of  caliph  : 

See  the  preceding  article.  The  fucceffion  of  caliphs 
continued  from  the  death  of  Mahomet  till  the  655th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  when  the  city  of  Bagdad  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Tartars.  After  this,  however,  there  were 
perfpns  who  claimed  the  caliphate,  as  pretending  to  be 
of  the  family  of  the  Abaffides,  and  to  whom  the  ful¬ 
tans  of  Egypt  rendered  great  honours  at  Cairo,  as  the 

true 
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Califla  true  fucCeffors  of  Mahomet :  but  this  honour  was 

H  merely  titular,  and  the  rights  allowed  them  only  in 

a  *  matters  relatiug  to  religion  ;  and  though  they  bore  the 
fovereign  title  of  caliphs,  they  were  neverthelefs  fub- 
jefts  and  dependents  of  the  fultans.  -  In  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  361,  a  Kind  of  caliphate  was  erected  by  the 
Fatemites  in  Africa,  and  lafted  till  it  was  fupprefl'ed  by 
*  See  Bar"  Saladdin  *. —  Hiftorians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  third  caliphate 
and  Tar/4  in-Gemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  erefted  by  fome  princes  of 
the  family  of  the  Jobites.  The  emperors  of  Morocco 
affume  the  title  of  grand  cherifs ;  and  pretend  to  be  the 
true  caliphs,  or  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  though  under 
another  name. 

CALISTA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  the  nymphs  of 
Diana;  who  being  beloved  by  Jupiter,  that  god  affu- 
med  the  form  of  the  goddefs  of  chattity,  by  which  means 
he  debauched  her :  but  her  difgrace  being  revealed,  as 
file  was  bathing  with  her  patronefs,  the  inccnfed  deity 
turned  her  and  the  fon,  with  which  fhe  was  pregnant, 
into  bears  ;  when  Jupiter,  in  compafiion  to  her  fuffer- 
ings,  took  them  up  into  the  heavens,  and  made  them 
-the  conftellations  Urfa  Major  and  Urfa  Minor. 

CALIX.  See  Calyx. 

CALIXTINS,  inchurch-hiftory,  afeft  of  Chriftians 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  :  the  principal  point  in  which 
they  differed  from  the  church,  was  the  ufe  of  the  cha¬ 
lice,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds. 

Calixtins,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  thofe,  among 
the  Lutherans,  who  follow  the  fentimeuts  of  George 
Calixtus,  a  celebrated  divine,  who  oppofed  the  opinion 
of  St  Augultiae  on  predeftination,  grace,  and  free-will. 

CALK  A,  a  kingdom  of  Tartary,  in  Alia,  to  the  eaft 
of  Siberia. 

CALKING.  See  Caulking. 

CALKINS,  the  prominent  parts  at  the  extremities 
of  a  horfe-fhoe,  bent  downwards,  and  forged  to  a  fort 
of  point. 

Calkins  are  apt  to  make  horfes  trip  ;  they  alfo  occa- 
fion  bleymes,  and  ruin  the  back  finews.  If  faihioned 
in  form  of  a  hare’s  ear,  and  the  horn  of  a  horfe’s  heel 
be  pared  a  little  low,  they  do  little  damage ;  whereas 
the  great  fquare  calkins  quite  fpoil  the  foot. 

Calkins  are  either  fingle  or  double,  that  is,  at  one 
end  of  the  fhoe,  or  at  both  :  thefe  lalt  are  deemed  lefs 
hurtful,  as  the  horfes  can  tread  more  even. 

CALL,  among  hunters,  a  leffon  blown  upon  the 
horn,  to  comfort  the  hounds. 

Call,  among  failors,  a  fort  of  whittle  or  pipe,  of 
filver  br  brafs,  ufed  by  the  boatfwain  and  his  mates  to 
fummon  the  failors  to  their  duty,  and  direft  them  in 
the  different  employments  of  the  fhip.  As  the  call  can 
be  founded  to  various  ttrains,  each  of  them  is  appro¬ 
bated  to  fome  particular  exercife  ;  fuch  as  hoifting, 
eaviug,  lowering,  veering  away,  belaying,  letting  go 
a  tackle, .  &c.  The  aft  of  winding  this  inftrument  is 
called  piping,  which  is  as  attentively  obferved  by  failors 
as  the  beat  of  the  drum  to  march,  retreat,  rally,  charge, 
&c.  is  obeyed  by  foldiers. 

Call,  among  fowlers,  the  noife  or  cry  of  a  bird, 
efpecially  to  its  young,  or  to  its  mate  in  coupling-time. 
One  method  of  catching  partridges  is  by  the  natural 
call  of  a  hen  trained  for  the  purpofe,  which  drawing 
the  cocks  tc?her,  they  are  entangled  in  a  net.  Diffe¬ 
rent  birds  require  different  forts  of  calls ;  but  they  are 
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moll  of  them  compofed  of  a  pipe  or  reed,  with  a  little  -  Calls 
leathern  bag  or  purfe,  fomewhat  in  form  of  a  bellows  ;  cafiao 

which,  by  the  motion  given  thereto,  yields'  a  noife  like _ 1 

that  of  the  fpecies  of  bird  to  be  taken.  The  call  for 
partridges  is  formed  like  a  boat  bored  through,  and  fit¬ 
ted  with  a  pipe  or  fvvan’s  quill,  &c.  to  be  blown  with 
the  mouth,  to  make  the  noife  of  the  cock -partridge, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  call  of  the  hen.  Calls 
for  quails,  & c.  are  made  of  a  leathern  purfe  in  fhape 
like  a  pear,  fluffed  with  horfe-hair,  and  fitted  at  the 
end  with  the  bone  of  a  cat’s,  hare’s,  or  coney’s  leg, 
formed  like  a  flageolet.  They  are  play’d,  by  fqueez- 
ing  the  purfe  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  at  the  fame  time 
ft ri king  on  the  flageolet  part.with  the  thumb,  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  call  of  the  hen-quail. 

CALLA,  Wake-robin,  or  Ethiopian  Arum;  a  ge¬ 
nus  (rf  the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  there  is  but  one  fpecies. 

It  hath  thick,  flefhy,  tuberous  roots,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thin  brown  fkin,  and  ftrike  down  many 
ftrong  flefhy  fibres  into  the  ground.  The  leaves  have 
footftalks  more  than  a  foot  long,  which  are  green  and 
fucculent.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  the  point  of  an 
arrow ;  they  are  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  fharp  point,  which  turns  backward  ;  between 
the  leaves  arife  the  footftalk  of  the  flower,  which  is 
thick,  fmooth,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  leaves,  rifes 
above  them,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fingle  flower,  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  arum,  the  hood  or  fpatha  being  twitt¬ 
ed  at  bottom,  but  fpreads  open  at  the  top,  and  is  of 
a  pure  white  colour.  When  the  flowers  fade,  they  are 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  flefhy  berries,  comprefled  on  two 
fides,  each  containing  two  or  three  feeds.  This  plant 
grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  propa¬ 
gates  very  fall  by  offsets,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  at  which  time  the  old  leaves 
decay;  for  at  this  time  the  roots  are  in  their  moft  inac¬ 
tive  ftate.  They  are  fo  hardy  as  to  live  without  any 
cover  in  mild  winters,  if  planted  in  a  warm  border  and 
dry  foil ;  but,  with  a  little  fhelter  in  hard  froft,  they 
may  be  preferved  in  full  growth  very  well. 

Call  a- S  itfung,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  ifland  of  Bou¬ 
ton  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  feated  about  a  mile  from 
the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill  furrounded  with  cocoa- 
nut-trees.  See  Bouton. 

CALLAO,  a  ftrong  town  of  South  America,  in 
Peru.  It  is  the  port  of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  diftant 
about  five  miles.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  flat  point 
of  land  on  the  fea-fhore.  It  is  fortified  ;  but  the  forti¬ 
fications  were  much  damaged  by  the  laft  great  earth¬ 
quake,  and  have  not  fince  been  repaired.  The  town  is 
not  above  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water 
mark;  but  the  tide  does  not  commonly  rife  or  fall 
above  five  feet.  The  ftrects  are  drawn  in  a  line  ;  but 
are  full  of  duft,  which  is  very  troublefbmc.  In  a  fquare 
near  the  fea-fide  are  the  governor’s  houfe,  the  viceroy’s 
palace,  the  parifh-church,  and  a  battery  of  three  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  the  north  fide  are  the  warehoufes  for 
the  merchandife  brought  from  Chili,  Mexico,  and  other 
parts  of  Peru.  The  other  churches  are  built  with  reeds, 
and  covered  with  timber  or  clay,  but  they  look  tole¬ 
rably  neat.  There  are  five  monafteries  and  an  hofpital, 
though  the  number  of  families  does  not  exceed  400. 

The  trade  of  Callao  is  confiderable.  From  Chili  they 
bring  cordage,  leather,  tallow,  dried  fifh,  and  corn  ; 

from 
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C. i:'.:  from  Chiloe,  cedar-planks,  woollen  manufaflures,  and 

!1  carpets;  from  Peru,  fugars,  wines,  brandy,  mails,  cord- 
Cal.imacin:*  tjm{)er  for  flapping,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  molalTes; 

from  Mexico,  pitch,  tar,  woods  for  dyeing,  fulpbur, 
balfam  of  Peru  both  white  and  brown,  as  well  a3  com¬ 
modities  from  China.  At  the  port  of  Callao  the  water¬ 
ing  is  eafy,  but  the  wood  is  a  mile  or  two  diftant. 
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alfo  a  good  grammarian  and  a  learned  critic.  There  Calling 
is  an  edition  of  his  remains,  by  Melf.  le  Fevre,  quarto;  callipEedia 

and  another  in  two  volumes  oflavo,  with  notes  by  - - 1 

Spanheim,  Grsevius,  Bentley,  &c. 

CALLING  the  House,  in  the  Britilh  parliament, 
is  the  calling  over  the  members  names,  every  one  an- 
fwering  to  his  own,  and  going  out  of  the  houfe,  in 


ing  is  eaiy,  but  the  wood  is  a  mile  or  two  antant.  iwenng  to  nis  own,  ana  going  out  01  me  nouie,  in 
Earthquakes  arc  very  frequent  in  thefe  parts,  which  .the  order  in  which  he  is  called :  this  they  do  in  order 


have  done  vaft  mifchief  to  Lima  and  Callao.  W.Long. 
76.  15.  S.  Lat.  12.  29. 

CALLE,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Hither  Spain,  fi- 
tuated  on  an  eminence  which  hangs  over  the  river  D11- 
rins  ;  whofe  port  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Now 
Porto ,  Oporto,  or  Port  a  Port.  See  Oporto.  • 

CALLEN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  I11  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  and  province  of  Leinder,  about  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Kilkenny.  W.  Long.  7.  22.  N.  Lat. 
52.  2J. 

CALLICARPA.  See  Johnsonia. 

CALLICO,  in  commerce;  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of 
cotton,  chiefly  in  the  Eall  Indies.  Some  of  them  are 


to  difeover  whether  there  be  any  perfons  there  not  re¬ 
turned  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  or  if  any  member 
be  abfent  without  leave  of  the  houfe. 

CALLINIOUS  of  Heliopolis,  inventor  of  a  com- 
pofition  to  burn  in  the  water,  called  the  Greek ,  and 
fince  Wild,  Fire.  See  Grecian  Fire. 

CALLINUS  of  Ephefus,  a  very  ancient  Greek 
poet,  inventor  of  elegiac  verfe  ;  fome  fpecimens  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  colleflion  of  Stobeus. 
He  flonrifhed  about  776  years  before  Chrift. 

CALLIONYMUS,  the  dragon  et,  in  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  ju- 
gulares.  The  upper  lip  is  doubled  up  ;  the  eyes  are 
painted  with  various  flowers  of  different  colours :  others  very  near  each  other  ;  the  membrane  of  the  gills  has 
are  not  ftained,but  have  a  ftripe  of  gold  and  filver  quite  fix  radii ;  the  operculum  is  fhut ;  the  body  is  naked  ; 
through  the  piece,  and  at  each  end  is  fixed  a  tiffiie  of  and  the  belly-fins  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  o- 
gold,  filver,  and  filk,  intermixed  with  flowers.  This  ther.  There  3re  three  fpecies  of callionymus,  viz.  1.  The 
lDanufaflure  is  brought  hither  by  the  Eaft-India  com-  lyra,  with  the  firft  bone  of  the  back -fin  as  long  as  the 
pany,  and  is  re-exported  by  merchants  to  other  parts  body  of  the  animal,  and  a  cirrhus  at  the  anus.  It  is 
of  Europe.  The  general  wear  of  ffaiued  or  printed  In-  found  as  far  north  as 


dia  callicoes  in  this  nation  having  become  a  general 
grievance,  and  occafioning  unfpeakable  dillrefs  upon 
our  own  manufactures,  they  were  prohibited  by  flat. 
7  Geo.  I.  cap.  vii. 

CALLICRATES,  an  ancient  feulptor,  who  en¬ 
graved  fome  of  Homer’s  verfes 


i  as  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  and  as 


far  fouth  as  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
on  the  Scarborough  coafts,  where  it  is  taken  by  the 
hook  in  30  or  40  fathoms  water.  It  is  often  found  in 
the  ftomach  of  the  cod-fifh.  2.  The  dracunculus,  with 
the  firft  bone  of  the  back-fin  fhorter  than  its  body, 
grain  of  millet,  which  is  of  a  fpotted  yellow  colour.  It  frequents  the 
ftxores  of  Genoa  and  Rome.  3.  The  indicu3  has  1 


made  an  ivory  chariot  that  might  be  concealed  under 
the  wing  of  a  fly,  and  an  ant  of  ivory  in  which  all  the  finooth  head,  with  longitudinal"  wrinkles ;  the  lower 
members  were  diftindl  :  but  -Elian  juftly  blames  him  jaw  i3  a  little  longer  than  the  upper  one  ;  the  tongue 
for  exerting  his  genius  and  talents  in  things  fo  ufelefs,  is  obtufe  and  emarginated ;  the  apertures  of  the  gills  are 
•>»  f->  — *  large:  it  is  of  a  livid  colour,  and  the  anus  is  in  the 

middle  of  the  body.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia. 

CALLIOPE,  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  the  mufc 
who  prefides  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.  She 


and  at  the  fame  time  fo  difficult.  He  flourifhed  about 
the  year  472  before  Chrift. 

CALLIGRAPHUS,  in  antiquity,  a  copift  or  feri- 
venev,  W’ho  tranferibed  in  a  fair  hand  what  the  notaries 
had  taken  down  in  notes  or  minutes,  being  generally  was  thus  called  from  the  fweetnefs  of  her  voice,  and 


in  a  kind  of  cipher  or  (hurt-hand,  which,  as  they  were 
in  that  hand,  being  underftood  by  few,  were  copied 
over  fair,  and  at  length,  by  perfons  who  had  a  good 
hand,  for  fale,  See. 

CALLIMACHUS,  a  celebrated  architedl,  painter, 


was  reckoned  the  firft  of  the  nine  fillers. 

CALLIPiEDIA,  the  art  of  getting  or  breeding 
fine  and  beautiful  children.  We  find  divers  rules  and 
pra£liees  relating  to  this  art,  in  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  Among  the  magi,  a  fort  of  medicine  called 


and  feulptor,  born  at  Corinth,  having  feen  by  accident  ermefia  was  adrtiiniflered  to  pregnant  women,  as  a  means 
a  veflel  about  which  the  plant  called  acanthus  Trad  of  producing  a  beautiful  ifiue.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
railed  its  leaves,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  the  kernels  of  pine-nuts  ground  with  honey,  myrrh,  faf- 
Corinthian  capital.  (See  Acanthus,  and  Plate  XXV.  fron,  palm-wine  and  milk.  The  Jews  are  faid  to  have 
(b).  fig.  4.)  The  ancients  afliire  us,  that  he  worked  been  fo  folicitous  about  the  beauty  of  their  children, 
iu  marble  with  wonderful  delicacy.  He  flourifhed  a-  that  care  was  taken  to  have  fome  very  beautiful  child 
bout  540  B.  C.  placed  at  the  door  of  the  public  baths,  that  the  women 

Callimachus,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  native  of  at  going  out  being  ftruck  with  his  appearance,  and 
Cyrene  in  Libya,  flourifhed  under  Ptolemy  Philadel-  retaining  the  idea,  might  all  have  children  as  fine  as 
phus  and  Ptolemy  Evergetes  kings  of  Egypt,  about  he.  The  Chinefe  take  ftill  greater  care  of  their  breed- 
280  years  before  Chrift.  He  pafied,  accoiding  to  Quin-  ing  women,  to  prevent  uncouth  objedis  of  any  kind 
tilian,  for  the  prince  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets.  His  from  ftriking  their  imagination.  Muficians  are  em- 
ftyle  is  elegant,  delicate,  and  nervous.  He  w'rote  a  ployed  at  night  to  entertain  them  with  agreeable  fongs 
great  number  of  fmall  poems,  of  which  we  have  only  and  odes,  in  which  are  fet  forth  all  the  duties  and  com- 
fome  hymns  and  epigrams  remaining.  Catullus  has  Forts  of  a  conjugal  and  domeftic  life  ;  that  the  infant 
clofely  imitated  him,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  verfe  may  receive  good  impreffions  even  before  it  is  bom, 
Lis  fmall  poem  on  the  locks  of  Berenice.  Callimachus  and  not  only  come  forth  agreeably  formed  in  body’, 

but 
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OHipolis  but  well  difpofed  in  mind.  Callipaedia,  nevcrthelefs, 
j|  feems  to  have  been  firft  eredted  into  a  juft  art  by  Claude 

d  0t'  Quillet  de  Chinon,  a  French  abbot,  who,  under  the  fic¬ 

titious  name  of  Calvidus  Lxtus ,  has  publilhed  a  fine 
Latin  poem  in  four  books,  uuder  the  title  of  Caltipx- 
dia ,  feu  de  pulchrx  prolis  habendx  ratione  ;  wherein 
are  contained  all  the  precepts  of  that  new  art.  There 
is  a  tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh  verfe,  by  Mr  Rowe. 

CALLIPOLIS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  feveral 
cities  of  antiquity,  particularly  one  upon  the  Hellef- 
pont,  next  the  Propontis,  and  oppofite  to  Larnpfacus 
in  Afia.  Now  Gallipoli. 

CALLIPPIC  period,  an  improvement  of  the  cycle 
of  Meton,  of  19  years,  which  Caliippus  the  Grecian 
aftronomer,  finding  in  reality  to  contain  19  of  Nabo- 
naffar’s  years,  four  days,  and  he,  to  av°id  frac¬ 

tions,  quadrupled  the  golden  number,  and  by  that 
means  made  a  new  cycle  of  76  years  ;  which  time  be¬ 
ing  expired,  he  fuppofed  the  lunation,  or  changes  of 
the  moon,  would  happen  on  the  fame  day  of  the  month 
and  hour  of  the  day  that  they  were  on  76  years  before. 

CALLIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Athenian  aftronomer, 
and  the  firft  obferver  of  the  revolutions  of  eclipfcs, 
flourifhed  336  years  before  Chrift. 

CALLIRRHOE,  (anc.  geog),  furnamed  Ennea- 
crunos,  from  its  nine  fprings  or  channels  ;  a  fountain 
not  far  from  Athens,  greatly  adorned  by  Pififtratus, 
where  there  were  feveral  wells,  but  this  only  the  run¬ 
ning  fpring.  Callirrhoe  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  very 
fine  fpring  of  hot  water  beyond  Jordan  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  into  which  it  empties  itfelf. 

CALLISTEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  Lefbian 
feftival,  wherein  the  women  prefented  themfelves  in  Ju¬ 
no’s  temple,  and  the  prize  was  afiigned  to  the  faireft. 
There  was  another  of  thefe  contentions  at  the  feftival 
of  Ceres  Eleufinia  among  the  Parrhafians,  and  another 
among  the  Eieans,  where  the  tnoft  beautiful  man  was 
prefented  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  which  he 
confecrated  to  Minerva,  to  whofe  temple  he  walked  in 
procefiion,  being  accompanied  by  his  friends,  who  ad¬ 
orned  him'  with  ribbons,  and  crowned  him  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  myrtle. 

CALLISTHENES  the  philofopher,  difciple  and 
relation  of  Ariftotle,  by  whofe  defirc  he  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expeditions;  but  proving 
too  fevere  a  cenfurerof  that  hero’s  conduct,  he  was  put 
by  him  to  the  torture  (on  fufpicion  of  a  treafonable  con- 
fpiracy ),  and  died  under  it,  328  years  before  Chrift. 

CALLISTRATUS,  an  excellent  Athenian  orator, 
was  baniihed  for  having  obtained  too  great  an  authority 
in  the  government.  Demofthenes  was  fo  (truck  with 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  glory  it  procured 
him,  tbathe  abandoned  Plato,  and  refolved  from  thence¬ 
forward  to  apply  himfelf  to  oratory. 

CALLOO,  a  fortrefs  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Waes,  oh  the  river  Scheld,  fubjedl  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Dutch  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Spainards  in  1638.  E.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  5 1.  15. 

CALLOSUM  corpus,  in  anatomy,  awhitifhhard 
fubftance,  joining  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain, 
and  appearing  in  view  when  the  two  hemifpheres  are 
drawn  back.  See  Anatomy,  n°  397. 

CALLOT  (James),  a  celebrated  engraver  born  at 
Nancy  in  1593.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome  to 
learn  defigning  and  engraving  ;  and  from  thence  went 


to  Florence,  where  the  grand  duke  took  him  into  his  CJlot 
fervice.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  Callot  returned  Ca|,j[et 

to  his  native  country  ;  when  he  was  very  favourably  — - 

received  by  Henry  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  fettled  a  con- 
fiderable  penfion  upon  him.  His  reputation  being  foon 
after  fpread  all  over  Europe,  the  infanta  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  drew  himtoBruflels,  where  heengraved  the  fiegeof 
Breda.  Lewis  XIII.  made  him  defign  the  fiege  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  that  of  the  ifle  of  Rhe.  The  French  king,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  Nancy  in  1631,  made  Callot  thepropofal  of 
reprefentmg  that  new  conqueft,  as  he  had  already  done 
the  taking  of  Rochelle :  but  Callot  begged  to  be  ex- 
cufcd;  and,  fome  courtiers  refolving  to  oblige  him  to 
do  it,  he  anfwered,  that  he  would  fooner  cut  off  his 
thumb  than  do  any  thing  againft  the  honour  of  his 
prince  and  country.  This  excufe  the  king  accepted;, 
and  faid,  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  was  happy  in  ha¬ 
ving  fuch  faithful  and  affeftionate  fubjedts.  Callot 
followed  his  bufinefs  fo  clofely,  that,  though  he  died 
at  43  years  of  age,  he  is  faid  to  have  left  1380  pieces 
of  his  own  execution.  Mr  Evelyn,  in  his  Sculpture,, 
gives  him  a  very  exalted  charadter  in  his  art. 

CALLUS,  or  Callosity,  in  a  general  fienfe,  any 
cutaneous,  corneous,  or  offeous  hardnefs,  whether  na¬ 
tural  or  preternatural ;  but  mod  frequently  it  means 
the  callus  generated  about  the  edges  of  a  fraffure,  pro¬ 
vided  by  nature  to  preferve  the  fradlured  bones,  or  di¬ 
vided  parts,  in  the  fituation  in  which  they  are  replaced 
by  the  furgeon.  A  callus,  in  this  laft  fenfe,  is  a  fort 
of  jelly,  or  liquid  vifcous  matter,  that  fweats  out  from 
the  fmall  arteries  and  bouy  fibres  of  the  divided  parts, 
and  fills  up  the  chinks  or  cavities  between  them.  It 
firft  appears  of  a  cartilaginous  fubftance  ;  but  at  length 
becomes  quite  bony,  and  joins  the  fradlured  part  fo 
firmly  together,  that  the  limb  will  often  make  greater 
refiftance  to  any  external  violence  with  this  part,  than 
with  thofe  which  were  never  broken. 

Callus  is  alfo  a  hard,  denfe,  infenfible  knob,  riling 
on  the  hands,  feet,  &c.  by  much  fridliou  and  preffure 
againft  hard  bodies. 

CALM,  the  date  of  reft  which  appears  in  the  air 
and  fea  when  there  is  no  wind  ftirring.  That  tradt  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  fituated  between  the  tropic  of  Can¬ 
cer  and  the  latitude  of  29°  north,  or  the  fpace  that 
lies  between  the  trade  and  the  vaiiable  winds,  is  fre¬ 
quently  fubjedt  to  calms  of  very  long  duration  ;  and 
hence  it  has  acquired  among  ft  feameu  the  name  of  the 
calm  latitudes. 

CALMAR,  a  ftrong  fea-port  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Smaland,  divided  into  two  towns,  the  old  and 
the  new ;  but  of  the  former  there  remains  only  the 
church  and  a  few  boufes.  The  new  town  is  built  a 
isttle  way  from  the  other,  and  has  large  handfome 
lioufes.  E.  Long.  16.  15.  N.  Lat.  56.  48. 

CALMET  (Auguftine),  one  of  the  molt  learned 
and  laborious  writers  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
Mefnil  le  Hotgnc,  a  village  in  the  diocefe  of  Toul  in 
France,  in  the  year  1672,  and  took  the  habit  of  the 
Benedidlines  in  1688.  Among  the  many  works  he 
publilhed,  are,  1.  A  literal  expofition,  in  French,  of  all 
the  books  in  the  Old  Teftament,  in  nine  volumes  folio. 

2.  An  hiftorical,  critical,  chronological,  geographical, 
and  literal,  didlionaryof  the  Bible,  in  four  vols  folio,  en¬ 
riched  witlia  great  number  of  figures  of  Jewifti  antiquities. 

3.  A  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Lorrain,  three  vols. 

folio.. 
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;s  folio.  4.  A  hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
and  of  the  Jews,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  feven  vols 
_  duodecimo.  5.  An  univerfal  facred  and  profane  hif¬ 
tory,  in  feveral  volumes  quarto.  He  died  in  1757. 
CALMUCKS.  See  Kalmucks. 

CALNE,  a  town  of  Wiltfhire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  has  a  handfome  church, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  1. 
59.  N.  Lat.  5t.  30. 

CALOGERI,  in  church-hiftory,  monks  of  the 
Greek  church,  divided  into  three  degrees  :  the  novices, 
called  archari •  the  ordinary  profefied,  called  michroche - 
wi ;  and  the  more  perfect,  called  tnsgalocksmi:  they  are 
likewife  divided  into  caenobites,  anchorets,  and  redufes. 
The  caenobites  are  employed  in  reciting  their  offices 
from  midnight  to  fun-fet ;  they  are  obliged  to  make 
three  genuflexions  at  the  door  of  the  choir,  and,  return¬ 
ing,  to  bow  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  to  their  bre¬ 
thren.  The  anchorets  retire  from  the  conversation  of  the 
world,  and  live  in  hermitages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  monafteries  ;  they  cultivate  a  little  fpot  of  ground, 
and  never  go  out  but  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  per¬ 
form  their  devotions  at  the  next  monaftery.  As  for 
the  reclufes,  they  (hut  themfelves  up  in  grottos  and  ca¬ 
verns  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  which  they  never  go 
out  of,  abandoning  themfelves  entirely  to  Providence: 
they  live  on  the  alms  Cent  them  by  the  neighbouring 
monafteries. 

CALOMEL,  or  dulcified  fublimate  of  mercury. 
See  Pharmacy,  n°  760— —763. 

CALOTTE,  a  cap  or  coif  of  hair,  fattin,  or  other 
fluff  5  an  ecclefialtical  ornament  in  raoft  I’opifh  coun¬ 
tries.  See  Cap. 

Calotte,  in  architecture,  a  round  cavity  or  de- 
preffure,  in  form  of  a  cap  or  cup,  lathed  and  plaftered, 
ufed  to  diminifh  the  rife  or  elevation  of  a  moderate  cha¬ 
pel,  cabinet,  alcove,  &c.  which,  without  fuch  an  ex¬ 
pedient,  would  be  too  high  for  other  pieces  of  the  a- 
partment. 

CALPE,  a  mountain  of  Andalufxa  in  Spain  5  at  the 
foot  of  which,  towards  the  fea,  (lands  the  town  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  half  a  league  in  height  towards  the 
land,  and  fo  deep  that  there  is  no  approaching  it  on 
that  fide. 

CALPURNIUS  (Titus),  a  Latin  Sicilian  poet, 
lived  under  the  emperor  Cams  and  his  fon.  We  have 
feven  of  his  eclogues  remaining. 

CALQUING,  or  Calking,  a  term  ufed  in  paint¬ 
ing,  &c.  where  the  back*fide  of  any  thing  is  covered 
over  with  a  black  or  red  colour,  and  the  ftrokes  or 
lines  traced  through,  on  a  waxed  plate,  wall,  or  other 
matter,  by  palling  lightly  over  each  ftroke  of  the  de- 
fign  with  a  point,  which  leaves  an  impreflion  of  the 
colour  on  the  plate  or  wall. 

CALTHA,  marsh-marigold;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  which  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  moift  boggy  lands  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  There  is  a  variety,  with  very  double 
flowers,  which  for  its  beauty  is  preferved  in  gardens. 
It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn.  It 
(hould  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and  (hady  fituation  ; 
and  as  there  are  often  fuch  places  in  gardens  where 
few  other  plants  will  thrive,  fo  thefe  may  be  allowed 
room,  and  duriug  their  feafon  of  flowering  will  afford 
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an  agreeable  variety.  The  flowers  gathered  before  they 
expand,  and  preferved  in  falted  vinegar,  are  a  good  fub- 
ftitute  for  capers.  The  juice  of  the  petals,  boiled  with  a  _ 
little  alum,  (tains  paper  yellow.  The  remarkable  yellow- 
nefs  of  the  butter  in  fpring  is  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by 
this  plant :  but  cows  will  not  eat  it,  unlefs  compelled 
by  extreme  hunger ;  and  then,  Boerhaave  fays,  it  occa- 
fions  fuch  an  inflammation,  that  they  generally  die. 
Upon  May-day,  the  country  people  firew  the  flowers 
upon  the  pavement  before  their  doors.  Goats  and  (heep 
eat  this  plant;  horfes,  cows,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

CALTROP,  in  botany.  SeeTRiBULUs. 

Caltrop,  in  military  affairs,  an  inftrument  with 
four  iron  points,  difpofed  in  a  triangular  form,  fo  that 
three  of  them  are  always  on  the  ground,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  air.  They  are  fcattered  over  the  ground  where 
the  euemy’s  cavalry  is  to  pafs,  in  order  to  embarrafs 
them. 

CALVARIA,  in  anatomy,  the  hairy  fcalp  or  upper 
part  of  the  head,  which,  either  by  difeafe  or  old  age, 
grows  bald  firft. 

CALVART  (Denis),  a  celebrated  painter, was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  155a  ;  and  had  for  his  matters  Profpero 
Fontana  and  Lorenzo  Sabbatini.  He  opened  a  fchool 
at  Bologna,  which  became  celebrated;  and  from  which 
proceeded  Guido,  Albani,  and  other  great  matters. 
Calvart  was  well  (killed  in  architedure,  pefpedive, 
and  anatomy,  which  he  confidered  as  neceffary  to  a 
painter,  and  taught  them  to  his  pupils.  His  principal 
works  are  at  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Reggio.  He  died 
at  Bologna  in  1619. 

CALVARY,  a  term  ufed  in  Catholic  countries  for 
a  kind  of  chapel  of  devotion  raifed  on  a  hillock  near  a 
city,  in  memory  of  the  place  where  Jefus  Chrift  was 
crucified  near  the  city  of  Jerufalem.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  calvarium;  and  that  from  calvus ,  bald; 
in  regard  the  top  of  that  hillock  was  bare  and  deftitute 
of  verdure:  which  is  alfo  fignified  by  the  Hebrew  word 
galgotha.  Such  is  the  Calvary  of  St  Valerian  near  Paris ; 
which  is  accompanied  with  feveral  little  chapels,  in  each 
of  which  is  reprefented  in  fculpture  one  of  the  myfteries 
of  the  paflion. 

Calvary,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
refembles  the  crofs  on  which  our  Saviour  fuffered.  It  is 
always  fet  upon  fteps. 

CALVERT  (George),  afterwards  lord  Baltimore, 
was  born  at  Kipling  in  Yorkfhire  about  the  year  1582, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  afterwards  travelled.  At  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil :  he 
was  afterwards  knighted,  and  in  1618  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  date.  But  after  he  had 
enjoyed  that  poft  about  five  years,  he  willingly  refigned 
it;  freely  owning  to  his  majefty  that  he  was  become  a 
Roman -cathohc,  fo  that  he  mutt  either  be  wanting  to 
his  truft,  or  violate  his  confidence  in  difcharging  his 
office.  This  ingenuous  eonfefiion  fo  affeded  king  James, 
that  he  continued  him  privy-counfellor  all  his  reign, 
and  the  fame  year  created  him  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  He  had  before  obtained  a  patent 
for  him  and  his  heirs,  for  the  province  of  Avelou  in  New¬ 
foundland:  but  that  being  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the 
French,  he  abandoned  it,  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
grant  of  a  country  on  the  north  part  of  Virginia  from 
Charles  I.  who  called  it  Maryland,  in  honour  of  his 
queen  : 


Caltrop 

II 

Calvert. 
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Calvi,  queen  ;  but  he  died  in  April  1632  (aged  50),  before  the 

Calvin-  patent  was  made  out.  It  was,  however,  filled  up  to  his 
fon  Cecil  Calvert  lord  Baltimore ;  and  bears  date  June 
20th  1632.  It  is  held  from  the  crown  as  part  of  the  ma¬ 
nor  of  Windfor,  on  one  very  Angular  condition,  viz.  to 
prefent  two  Indian  arrows  yearly,  on  EafterTuefday,  at 
the  caftle,  where  they  are  kept  and  {hewn  to  vifitors. — 
His  lordfliip  wrote,  1.  A  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Upton.  2.  Speeches  in  parliament.  3.  Va¬ 
rious  letters  of  ftate.  4.  The  anfwer  of  Tom  Tell-truth. 
5.  The  pra&ice  of  princes.  And,  6.  The  lamentation 
of  the  kirk. 

CALVI,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Lavoro,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  near  the  fea,  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  14.  45. 
N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

Calvi  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fea-port  in  theifland  of 
Corfica,  fituated  on  a  bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
about  40  miles  fouth-weft  of  Baftia.  E.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  42.  16. 

CALVIN  (John),  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the 
Chriftian  church  from  Romifti  fuperftitions  and  doctri¬ 
nal  erfors,  and  founder  of  the  fedt  fince  called  Calvinijls, 
was  born  in  1509.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  cooper  of 
Noyon  in  Picardy  ;  and  his  real  name  was  Chauvin , 
which  he  cliofe  to  latinize  into  Calvinus ,  ftyling  him- 
felf  in  the  title-page  to  his  firft  work,  (a  Commentary 
on  Seneca  de  dementia),  “  Lucius  Calvinus,  CivisRoma- 
nus;”  an  early  proof  of  his  pride,  at  about  24  years 
of  age.  In  1529,  he  was  reCtor  of  Pont  l’Eveque;  and 
in  1534  he  threw  up  this  benefice,  feparating  himfelf 
entirely  from  the  Romilh  church.  The  perfecution 
againft  the  Proteftants  in  France  (with  whom  he  was 
now  affociated)  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Bade  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  :  here  he  publiftied  his  fathous  Inftitutes  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  in  1535.  The  following  year,  he  was 
chofen  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  one  of  the  minifters  of 
the  church,  at  Geneva.  The  next  year,  viz.  1537,  he 
made  all  the  people  folemnly  fwear  to  a  body  of  doc¬ 
trines ;  but  finding  that  religion  had  not  yet  had  any 
reat  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  he,  afiifted 
y  other  minifters,  declared,  that  fince  all  their  admo¬ 
nitions  and  warnings  had  proved  unfuccefsful,  they 
could  not  celebrate  the  holy  facrament  as  long  as  tliefe 
difordera  reigned  5  he  alfo  declared,  that  he  could  not 
fubmit  to  fome  regulations  made  by  the  fynod  of 
Berne.  Upon  which  the  Syndics  having  fummoned  the 
people,  it  was  ordered  that  Calvin  and  two  other  mini¬ 
fters  fhould  leave  the  city  within  two  days.  Upon  this, 
Calvin  retired  to  Strafburg,  where  he  eftablifhed  a 
French  church,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  minifter,  and 
was  alfo  chofen  profeffor  of  divinity  there.  Two  years 
after,  he  was  chofen  to  afiift  at  the  diet  appointed  by 
the  emperor  to  meet  at  Worms  and  at  Ratifbon  in  or¬ 
der  to  appeafe  the  troubles  occafioned  by  the  difference 
of  religion.  He  went  with  Bucer,  and  entered  into  a 
conference  with  Melanfthon.  The  people  of  Geneva 
now  intreated  him  to  return  ;  to  which  he  confented, 
and  arrived  at  Geneva,  Septr  I3'h  1541.  He  began 
with  eftabliftiing  a  form  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  and 
a  confiftorial  jurifdi&ion,  with  the  power  of  inflifting 
all  kinds  of  canonical  punifhments.  This  was  greatly 
difliked  by  many  perfons,  who  imagined  that  the  papal 
tyranny  would  foon  be  revived.  Calvin,  however,  af¬ 
fected  on  all  occafions  the  rights  of  his  confiftory  with 
VOL.  III. 


inflexible  ftri&nefs  ;  and  he  caufed  Michael  Servetus  to  Calvinilb 
be  burnt  at  the  ftake  for  writing  againft  the  doftrine  Caj|mct 

of  the  Trinity.  But  though  the  rigour  of  his  proceed-  _ 1 

ings  fometimes  occafioned  great  tumults  in  the  city,  yet 
nothing  could  {hake  his  fteadinefs  and  inflexibility.  A- 
mongft  all  the  difturbances  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
took  care  of  the  foreign  churches  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  in  Poland;  and  did  more  by  his  pen 
than  his  prefence,  fending  his  advice  and  inftruftions 
by  letter,  and  writing  a  great  number  of  books.  This 
great  reformer  died  on  the  27th  of  May  1564,  aged  55. 

His  works  were  printed  together  at  Amfterdam  in 
1671,  in  nine  volumes  folio:  the  principal  of  which 
are  his  Inftitutions,  in  Latin,  the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Robert  Stephens  in  1553,  in  folio  ;  and  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Calvin  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  have  had  great  talents,  an  excellent 
genius,  and  profound  learning.  His  ftyle  is  grave  and 
polite.  Independent  of  his  fpiritual  pride,  his  morals 
were  exemplary  ;  for  he  was  pious,  fober,  chafte,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  difinterefted.  But  his  memory  can  never  be 
purified  from  the  ftain  of  burning  Servetus :  it  ill  be¬ 
came  a  reformer  to  adopt  the  moft  odious  praftice  of 
the  corrupt  church  of  Rome. 

CALVINISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  thofe  who  fol¬ 
low  the  opinions  of  Calvin  ;  whofe  doftrine  ftill  fub- 
fifts  in  its  greateft  purity  at  Geneva,  where  it  was  firft 
broached,  and  from  whence  it  was  propagated.  This 
is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  United  Provinces.  In 
England,  it  is  confined  among  the  diffenters  ;  and  in 
Scotland  it  is  the  only  orthodox  faith. 

The  Calvinifts  are  great  advocates  for  the  abfolute- 
nefs  of  God’s  decrees ;  and  hold,  that  ele&ion  and  re¬ 
probation  depend  on  the  mere  will  of  God,  without 
any  regard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  mankind  ;  that 
he  affords  to  the  eleft  an  irrefiftible  grace,  a  faith  that 
they  cannot  lofe,  which  takes  away  the  freedom  of  will, 
and  neceilitates  all  their  adtions  to  virtue. 

The  Calvinifts  believe  that  God  foreknew  a  determi¬ 
nate  number,  whom  he  pitched  upon  to  be  perfons  in 
whom  he  would  manifeft  his  glory  ;  and  that,  having 
thus  foreknown  them,  he  predeftinated  them  to  be  holy, 
in  order  to  which  he  gives  them  an  irrefiftible  grace, 
which  makes  it  impoffible  for  them  to  be  otherwife. 

CALVISIUS  (Seth),  a  celebrated  German  chro- 
nologer  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He 
wrote  Elenchus  calendar'd  Gregorian i,  et  duplex  calen¬ 
dar'd  melioris  forma ,  and  other  learned  works,  together 
with  fome  excellent  treatifes  on  mufic. 

CALVITIES,  or  Calvitium,  in  medicine,  bald- 
nefs,  or  a  want  of  hair,  particularly  on  the  finciput,  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  the  moifture  of  the  head,  which  ftiould  feed 
it,  being  dried  up,  by  fome  difeafe,  old  age,  or  the  im¬ 
moderate  ufe  of  powder,  &c.  See  Alopecia. 

CALUMET,  a  fymbol  of  peace  among  the  Indians, 
in  the  north  of  America.  It  is  made  of  a  red  ftone,  like 
our  marble:  the  head  refembles  our  tobacco-pipes,  but 
larger;  and  is  fixed  on  a  hollow  reed,  to  hold  it  for 
fmoking  :  they  adorn  it  with  fine  wings  of  feveral  co¬ 
lours,  and  is  the  calumet  of  the  fun,  to  whom  they  pre¬ 
fent  it,  efpecially  if  they  want  fair  weather,  or  rain. 

This  pipe  is  a  pafs  and  fafe  conduft  amongft  all  the 
allies  of  the  nation  who  has  given  it :  in  all  embaflies 
the  ambaffador  carries  it  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  it 
always  meets  with  a  profound  regard  ;  for  the  favage3 
9  P  are 
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Calumny  are  generally  perfuaded,  that  a  great  misfortune  would 
II  befal  them,  if  they  violated  the  public  faith  of  the  ca- 
Calyd—  lumet. 

CALUMNY,  the  crime  of  accufmg  another  falfely, 
and  knowingly  fo,  of  fome  heinous  offence. 

Oath  of  Calumny,  Juramentum  (or  rather  Jusju- 
randum)  Calumnia,  among  civilians  and  canonifls,  was 
an  oath  which  both  parties  in  a  caufe  were  obliged  to 
take;  the  plaintifF  that  he  did  not  bring  his  charge, 
and  the  defendant  that  he  did  not  deny  it,  with  a  delign 
to  abufe  each  other,  but  becaufe  they  believed  their 
caufe  was  jufl  and  good  ;  that  they  would  not  deny 
the  truth,  nor  create  unneceflary  delays,  nor  offer  the 
judge  or  evidence  any  gifts  or  bribes.  If  the  plaintiff 
refufed  this  oath,  the  complaint  or  libel  was  difmiffed; 
if  the  defendant,  it  was  taken  pro  confeffo.  This  cuftom 
was  taken  from  the  ancient  athletse ;  who,  before  they 
engaged,  were  to  fwear  that  they  had  no  malice,  nor 
would  ufe  any  unfair  means  for  overcoming  each  other. 
The  juramentum  calumnia  is  much  difufed,  as  a  great 
occafion  of  perjury.  Anciently  the  advocates  and  proc¬ 
tors  alfo  took  this  oath  ;  but  of  late  it  is  difpenfed 
with,  and  thought  fufficient  that  they  take  it  once  for 
*  See  alfo  a]]  at  their  firft  adinifiion  to  pradlice  *. 

Part'll!.  CALVUS  (Cornelius  Licinius),  a  celebrated  Ro- 
n°  clxxxiv.  man  orator,  was  the  friend  of  Catullus ;  and  flourifhed 
7-  64  B.  C.  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Horace,  fpeak  of  him. 

CALX  properly  fignifies  lime ,  but  is  alfo  ufed  by 
chemifts  and  phyficians  for  a  fine  powder  remaining 
after  the  calcination  or  corrofion  of  metals  and  other 
mineral  fubftances.  All  metallic  calces,  at  leaft  all  thofe 
made  by  fire,  are  found  to  weigh  more  than  the  metal 
from  which  they  were  originally  produced:  for  a  full 
explication  of  this  phenomenon,  fee  the  article  Fire. 

Calx  Antimonii.  See  Pharmacy,  n°  773. 

Calx  Nat'tva ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  marly 
earth,  of  a  dead  whitifh  colour,  which,  if  thrown  into 
water,  makes  a  confiderable  bubbling  and  hiffing  noife, 
and  has,  without  previous  burning,  the  quality  of  ma¬ 
king  a  cement  like  lime  or  plafter  of  Paris. 

Calx  Viva ,  or  Quick-lime,  that  whereon  no  water 
has  been  call,  in  contradiftinftion  to  lime  which  has  been 
^aked'by  pouring  water  on  it.  See  Chemistry,  n°  34. 

CALYCANTHEM^E,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  in  which  are  the  following  genera,  viz.  epilo- 
bium,  cenothera,  jufliaea,  ludivigia,  oldenlandia,  ifnar- 
da,  &c.  See  Botany,  fe£L  vi.  17. 

CALYCIFLORiE,  in  botany,  the  16th  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis ,  confiding  of 
plants  which,  as  the  title  imports,  have  the  flamina 
(the  flower)  inferted  into  the  calyx.  This  order  con¬ 
tains  the  following  genera,  viz.  eleagnus,  hippophae, 
ofyris,  and  trophis.  See  Botany,  fedf.  vi.  16. 

CALYCISTiE,  (from  calyx  the  flower-cup),  fyfte- 
matic  botanids,  fo  termed  by  Linnaeus,  who  have  ar¬ 
ranged  all  vegetables  from  the  different  fpecies,  ftruc- 
ture,  and  other  circumdances,  of  the  calyx  or  flower- 
cup.  The  only  fyflems  of  this  kind  are  the  Charatter 
planfarum  novus,  a  podhumous  work  of  Magnolius, 
profeflor  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  publifhed  in  1720 ; 
and  Linnaeus’s Methodus  calycina,  publifhed  iu  his  Claffes 
plantarum ,  at  Leyden,  in  1738.  See  Botany,  p.  1290. 

CALYDON,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  iEtolia,  fitu- 

ated  feven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  fea,  and  divided 


by  the  river  Evenus  :  the  country  was  anciently  called  Calypfo 
JEo/is ,  from  the  ./Eolians  its  inhabitants.  This  country  H 
was  famous  for  the  dory  of  Meleager  and  the  Calydo-  anr>aranll. 
nian  boar. 

CALYPSO,  in  fabulous  bidory,  a  goddefs,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  or,  as  others 
fay,  of  Atlas.  She  was  queen  of  the  ifland  of  Ogygia, 
which  from  her  was  called  the  ifland  of  Calypfo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer,  Ulyfles  fufFered  fhipwreck  on  her 
coad,  and  flaid  with  her  feveral  years. 

CALYPTRA,  among  botanids,  a  thin  membrana¬ 
ceous  involucrum,  ufually  of  a  conic  figure,  which  co¬ 
vers  the  parts  of  fru&ificatiou.  The  capfules  of  mod  of 
the  modes  have  calyptrse. 

CALYX,  among  botanids,  a  general  term  expref- 
fing  the  cup  of  a  flower,  or  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
furrounds  and  fupports  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 

The  cups  of  flowers  are  very  various  in  their  flruc- 
ture,  and  on  that  account  didinguifhed  by  feveral 
names,  as  perianthium ,  involucrum, fpatha,  gluma,  foe  * .  Sec  Botany v 

CALZADA,  a  town  of  Old  Cadile  in  Spain,  feated  J1' 93’ 
on  the  river  Leglera.  W.  Long.  2.  47.  N.  Lat  42.12. 

CAMJEA,  in  natural  hidory,  a  genus  of  the  femi- 
pellucid  gems,  approaching  to  the  onyx  ftru&ure,  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  zones,  and  formed  on  a  crydalline 
bafis ;  but  having  their  zones  very  broad  and  thick, 
and  laid  alternately  one  on  another,  with  no  common 
matter  between  ;  ufually  lefs  tranfparent,  and  more  de- 
bafed  with  earth,  than  the  onyxes. 

1.  One  fpecies  of  the  camaea  is  the  dull-looking 
onyx,  with  broad  black  and  white  zones;  and  is  the 
camaea  of  the  moderns,  and  the  Arabian  onyx.  This 
fpecie3  is  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  Eaft 
Indies.  2.  Another  fpecies  of  the  camaea  is  the  dull, 
broad-zoned,  green  and  white  camaea,  or  the  jafpi- 
cameo  of  the  Italians :  it  is  found  in  the  Ead  Indies, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  America.  3.  The  third  is  the  hard 
camaea,  with  broad  white  and  chefnut- coloured  veins. 

4.  The  hard  camaea,  with  bluifh,  white,  and  flefli- 
coloured  broad  veins,  being  the  fardonyx  of  Pliny’s 
time,  only  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies. 

CAMAIEU,  or  Camayeu,  a  done  whereon  are 
found  various  figures  and  reprefentations  of  landfcapes, 
formed  by  a  kind  of  lufus  naturae,  fo  a3  to  exhibit  pic¬ 
tures  without  painting.  The  word  comes  from  camehuia , 
a  name  the  orientals  give  to  the  onyx,  when  they  find, 
in  preparing  it,  another  colour;  as  who  fhould  fay,  a 
fecondjlone.  TheLatins  call  it  camceus ;  the  Italians,  ca- 
mceo.  It  is  of  thefe  camaieux  that  Pliny  is  to  be  under¬ 
flood,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  manifold  pi  flu  re  of  gems, 
and  the  party-coloured  fpcts  of  precious  dones  *.  *Seethear- 

CAMALDULIAN3,  a  religious  order  founded  by  tic!c  A&ate~ 
St  Romauld,  in  a  little  plain  on  the  mount  Apennine, 
called  Camaldalia,  fituated  in  the  date  of  Florence. 

The  manner  of  life  firfl  enjoined  this  order  was,  that 
they  dwelt  in  feparate  cells,  and  met  together  only  at 
the  time  of  prayer :  fome  of  them,  during  the  two  lents 
of  the  year,  obferved  an  inviolable  filence ;  and  others, 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  days.  On  Sundays  and 
Thurfdays  they  fed  on  herbs,  and  the  red  of  the  week 
only  on  bread  and  water.  Thefe  conflitutions  were, 
however,  a  little  moderated  fome  time  afterwards.  This 
hermitage  is  now  accounted,  very  rich. 

CAMARANA,  an  ifland  of  Arabia,  in  the  Red 
Sea,  whofe  inhabitants  are  little  and  black.  It  is  the 

belt 
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Camayeii  bed  of  all  the  iflands  In  this  fea,  and  here  they  filh  for 
_  II  coral  and  pearls.  N.  Lat.  15.  o. 

Caml)0dia-  CAMAYEU.  See  Camaieu. 

CAMBAIA,  or  Campay,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  India, 
and  in  tire  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges ;  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  ;  but  more  commonly 
called  Guzarat.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph 
of  the  fame  name,  011  a  fmall  river;  is  a  large  place 
with  high  walls,  and  has  a  pretty  good  trade.  The  pro¬ 
duct  and  manufactures  are  inferior  to  few  towns  in  In¬ 
dia  :  for  it  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  and  filk  ;  and  cor¬ 
nelian  and  agate  (tones  are  found  in  its  rivers.  The 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  embroidery;  and  fome  of 
their  quilts  have  been  valued  at  40 1.  It  is  fubjecl  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  E.  Long.  72.  15.  N.  Lat.  22.  30. 

CAMBER,  according  to  our  monkifh  hiftorians, 
one  of  the  three  fons  of  Brute,  who,  upon  his  father’s 
death,  had  that  part  of  Britain  affigned  him  for  his 
(hare,  called  from  him  Cambria ,  now  Wales . 

Camber -Beam,  among  builders,  a  piece  of  timber 
in  an  edifice  cut  archwife,  or  with  an  obtufe  angle  in 
the  middle,  commonly  nfed  iu  platforms,  as  church- 
leads,  and  on  other  occafions  where  long  and  (trong 
beams  are  required. 

CAMBERED-decks,  among  (hip-builders.  The 
deck  or  flooring  of  a  (hip  is  faid  to  be  cambered,  or  to 
lie  cambering,  when  it  is  higher  in  the  middle  of  the 
(liip’s  length,  and  droops  toward  the.ftem  and  ftern, 
or  the  two  ends.  Alfo  when  it  lies  irregular ;  a  cir- 
cumllance  which  renders  the  (hip  very  unfit  for  war. 

CAMBERT,  a  French  mufician  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  at  firft  admired  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
touched  the  organ,  and  became  fuperintendant  of  the 
mufic  to  Anne  of  Auftria  the  queen-mother.  The 
abbe  Perrin  afiociated  him  in  the  privilege  he  obtained 
of  his  majefty,  of  fetting  up  an  opera  in  1669.  Cam- 
bert  fet  to  mufic  two  paftorals,  one  entitled  Pomotia, 
the  other  Ariadne ,  which  were  the  firft  operas  given  in 
France.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  entitled  The  pains  and 
pleafures  of  love.  Thefe  pieces  pleafed  the  public ;  yet, 
in  1672,  Lully  obtaining  the  privilege  of  the  opera, 
Cambert  was  obliged  to  come  to  England,  where  he 
became  fuperintendant  of  the  mufic  to  king  Charles  II. 
and  died  there  in  1677. 

CAMBLET,  or  Camlet,  a  plain  ftuff  compofed 
of  a  warp  and  a  woof,  which  is  manufactured  on  a 
loom  with  two  treddles,  as  linens  and  flannels  are. 

There  are  camblets  of  feveral  forts  :  fome  of  goat’s 
hair,  both  in  the  warp  and  woof ;  others  in  which  the 
warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  haR  hair  and  half  filk; 
others  again  in  which  both  the  warp  and  the  woof  are  of 
wool ;  and,  laftly,  fome  in  which  the  warp  is  of  wool,  and 
the  woof  of  thread.  Some  are  dyed  in  thread,  others  in 
the  piece,  others  are  marked  and  mixed  ;  fome  are  drip¬ 
ped,  fome  waved  or  watered,  and  fome  figured. 

Camblets  are  proper  for  feveral  ufes,  according  to 
their  different  kinds  or  qualities:  fome  ferve  to  make 
garments  both  for  men  and  women  ;  fome  for  bed-cur¬ 
tains  ;  others  for  houfehold  furniture,  &c. 

CAMBODIA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Laos, 
on  the  eaft  by  Cochin-China  and  Chiapa,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  weft  by  the  gulph  and  kingdom  of  Siam; 
divided  by  a  large  river  called  Mecon.  The  capital 
town  is  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  weftem  (hore 


of  the  faid  river,  about  150  miles  north  of  its  mouth.  Carnbuy 
This  country  is  annually  overflowed  in  thewainy  feafon,  H . 
between  June  and  October  ;  and  its  productions  and  Camt,ridSe- 
fruits  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  ufually  found  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics.  E.  Long.  104.  15.  N.  Lat.  12.  40. 

CAMBRAY,  an  archiepifcopal  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Cambrefis,  in  the  Low  Countries,  feated  on  the 
Sclield.  It  is  defended  by  good  fortifications,  and 
has  a  fort  on  the  fide  of  the  river;  and  as  the  land  is 
low  on  that  fide,  they  can  lay  the  adjacent  parts  under 
water,  by  means  of  fluices.  Its  ditches  are  large  and 
deep,  and  thofe  of  the  citadel  are  cut  into  a  rock.  Clo¬ 
dion  became  mafter  of  Cambray  in  445.  The  Danes 
burnt  it  afterwards  ;  fince  which  time  it  became  a  free 
imperial  city.  It  has  been  the  fubjecl  of  couteft  be¬ 
tween  the  emperors,  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  earls 
of  Flanders.  Francis  I.  let  it  remain  neutral  during 
the  war  with  Charles  V.  but  this  laft  took  poffcffion  of 
it  in  1543.  After  this  it  was  given  to  John  of  Mont- 
luc  by  Henry  III.  of  France,  whom  he  created  prince 
of  Cambray :  but  the  Spainards  took  it  from  Montluc 
in  1593,  which  broke  his  heart.  It  continued  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Houfeof  Auftria  till  1677,  when 
the  king  of  France  became  mafter  of  it,  in  whofe  hands 
it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

The  buildings  of  Cambray  are  tolerably  handfome, 
and  the  ftreets  fine  and  fpacions.  The  place  or  fquare 
for  arms  is  of  an  extraordinary  largenefs,  and  capable 
of  receiving  the  whole  garrifon  in  order  of  battle.  The 
cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  is  one  of  the 
fined  in  Europe.  The  body  of  the  church  is  very  large, 
and  there  are  rich  chapels,  the  pillars  of  which  are  ad¬ 
orned  with  marble  tombs,  that  are  of  exquifite  work- 
manfhip,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

There  are  two  galleries,  one  of  which  is  of  copper, 
finely  w-rought.  The  door  of  the  choir  is  of  the  fame 
metal,  and  well  carved.  The  fteeple  of  this  church  is 
very  high,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid;  and 
from  its  top  you  have  a  view  of  the  city,  which  is 
one  of  the  fineft  and  mod  agreeable  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  There  are  nine  pariihes,  four  abbeys,  and  fe¬ 
veral  convents  for  both  fexes.  The  citadel  is  very„ad- 
vantageoufly  fituated  on  high  ground,  and  commands 
the  whole  city.  Cambray  is  one  of  the  moftwepu- 
lent  and  commercial  cities  ip  the  Low  Countries;  and 
makes  every  year  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  cambric, 
with  which  the  inhabtiants  drive  a  great  trade.  E. 

Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  50.  11. 

Cambray  (M.  de  Fenelon,  archbifhop  of).  See 
Fenelon. 

CAMBRESIS,  a  province  6f  France,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  about  25  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  eaft  by  Hainhalt,  on  the  fouth  by  Picardy, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Artois.  Itris  a  very  fertile  and 
populous  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  induftrious, 
active,  and  ingenious.  The  trade  confifts  principally 
in  corn,  (heep,  very  fine  wool,  and  fine  linen  cloth. 

Cambray  is  the  capital  town, 

CAMBRIA,  a  name  for  the  principality  of  Wales  f.  f  See  Cam - 
CAMBRICKS,  a  fpecies  of  very  fine  white  linen  ier’  and 
made  at  Cambray.  Wates' 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  town  of  England,,  ^nd  capital 
of  the  county  of  that  name.  It  takes  the  name  of 
Cambridge  from  the  bridge  over  the  Cam,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  town  into  two  parts.  Either  it  or  a  place 
9  P  2  in 
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Cambridge.! in  the ‘neighbourhood  was  ftyled  Camloritum ,  in  the 

- time  of  the  Romans.  It  fuffered  much  during  the  wars 

with  the  Danes.  Here  was  a  caftle  built  by  William 
the  conqueror,  of  which  the  gatehoufe  yet  remains, 
and  is  now  the  county  goal.  By  Doomfday-book  it 
appears,  that  it  then  had  ten  wards,  containing  387 
houfes.  In  William  Rufus’s  reign  it  was  quite  de- 
flroyed  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  ;  but  Henry  I.  be¬ 
llowed  many  privileges  upon  it,  particularly  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  power  of  the  fheriff,  on  condition  of  its 
paying  yearly  into  the  exchequer  100  merks  (equiva- 
lentto  1000  pounds  now),  and  from  tolls,  laftage,  pon¬ 
tage,  paffage,  and  ftallage,  in  all  fairs  of  his  dominions. 
There  is  a  ditch  ft  ill  called  the  king’s  ditch ,  made  by 
Henry  III.  during  the  barons  wars,  to  fee  ure  it  again  ft 
the  rebels  in  the  ifle  of  Ely.  In  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the 
univerfity  records  were  burnt.  The  place  now  called 
the  Jewry  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Jews.  The  glory 
of  Cambridge  is  its  univerfity  ;  but  when  it  had  its  be¬ 
ginning,  is  uncertain.  At  firft  there  was  no  public  pro- 
vifion  for  the  accommodation  or  maintenance  of  the 
fcholars ;  but  afterwards  inns  began  to  be  erefted  by 
pious  perfons  for  their  reception,  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  colleges  began  to  be  built  and  endowed. 

The  univerfity  enjoys  great  privileges  ;  and  is  go¬ 
verned  by  the  chancellor,  who  is  always  fome  noble¬ 
man,  and  may  be  changed  every  three  years,  and  has 
a  commifTary  under  him  ;  the  high  fteward,  chofen  by 
the  fenate  ;  the  vice-chancellor,  chofen  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  univerfity,  out  of  two  named  by  the  heads 
of  the  colleges  ;  two  proftors  chofen  every  year  ;  two 
taxers,  who,  with  the  proftors,  regulate  the  weights 
and  meafure3.  The  other  officers  are,  a  regifter,  or 
keeper  of  the  archives,  three  efquire-beadles,  one  yeo¬ 
man-beadle,  and  a  library-keeper.  Each  college  has 
its  fchools  and  library,  as  at  Oxford,  of  which  thofe 
of  Trinity  and  St  John  are  the  moll  confiderable. 
King  George  I.  purchafed  for  1000  1.  the  library  of 
Dr  Moor  bifhop  of  Ely,  confifting  of  30,000  volumes, 
and  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  univerfity,  which,  out 
of  gratitude,  erefted,  in  1739,  a  fine  marble  ftatue  of 
that  prince  in  the  fenate-hall  of  king’s-college.  A 
profeflor  of  modern  languages  and  hiftory  was  alfo  efta- 
blifhed  here  and  at  Oxford,  with  a  falary  of  400 1.  for 
himfelf  and  two  to  teach  under  him,  by  king  George  I. 
in  1724.  In  1728,  a  profefforfhip  for  natural  phi- 
lofophy  was  erefted  by  Dr  Woodward,  a  profeffor  at 
Greftiam  college  London,  with  a  falary  of  150I.  a- 
year.  The  fame  gentleman  left  them  alfo  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  foffils,  and  a  part  of  his  library.  The  mailer 
and  fellows  of  Catherine-hall  are  truftees  of  an  hofpital 
for  the  cure  of  poor  difeafed  people  gratis ;  for  the 
building  and  furniftijag  of  which,  Dr  Addenbroke  left 
4000 1.  Each  college  has  its  chapel  for  worlhip  ;  but 
public  fermons  are  preached  at  St  Mary’s  church.  The 
following  are  the  moll  remarkable  ftruftures  :  1.  The 
chapel  of  kings- college,  which  for  its  contrivance  and 
extent,  fine  carved  work  in  wood  and  ftone,  and  painted 
windows,  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  world.  It  is 
j ntirely  of  free  ftone,  roof  and  all,  without  one  pillar 
to  fupport  it.  2.  Trinity-college  and  library,  won¬ 
derful  both  for  the  defign  and  execution.  We  muft 
not  omit  to  obferve,  that  a  fellowfhip  was  founded  at 
Magdalen- college,  called  the  travelling  Norfolk  fellow- 
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Jhip,  becaufe  it  is  appropriated  to  gentlemen  of  that  Cambridge- 
country.  Any  perfon  that  is  qualified,  may  borrow  ^frc 
whatever  book  he  has  occafion  for  from  the  libraries  Camden. 

at  Cambridge  ;  and  any  one  that  is  qualified  may  ftudy - 

in  thofe  of  Oxford.  The  privilege  of  fending  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  was  firft  granted  to  the  univerfity 
by  James  I.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high-- 
fteward,  recorder,  13  aldermen,  of  whom  the  mayor 
is  one,  24  common  council  men,  a  town  clerk,  and  o- 
ther  inferior  officers.  The  mayor,  when  he  enters  on 
his  office,  takes  an  oath  to  maintain  the  privileges  of 
the  univerfity.  The  town  has  14  parifh-churches,  and 
is  pretty  large  ;  but  the  fituation  is  low  and  dirty.  E. 

Long.  o.  7.  N.  Lat.  52.  15. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Norfolk,  on  the  fouth  by  Ef- 
fex  and  Hertfordfhire,  on  the  weft  by  Bedfordfhire  and 
Huntingdonfhire,  and  on  the  north  by  Lincolnfhire. 

It  is  about  40  miles  long,  25  broad,  and  130  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Ely  ;  and  fends 
fix  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  univerfity,  and  two  for  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  air  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

In  the  fens  it  is  moift  and  foggy,  and  therefore  not  fo 
wholefome ;  but  in  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts  it  is  very 
good,  thefe  being  much  drier  than  the  other  :  but  both, 
by  late  improvements,  have  been  rendered  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  the  former  by  draining,  and  the  latter  by  cinque¬ 
foil  ;  fo  that  it  produces  plenty  of  corn,  efpecially  bar¬ 
ley,  faffron,  and  hemp,  and  affords  the  richeft  paftures. 

The  rivers  abound  with  fifti,  and  the  fens  with  wild 
fowl.  The  principal  manufaftures  of  the  county  are 
malt,  paper,  and  balkets.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Oufe,  which  divides  the  county  into  two  parts,  and  is 
navigable  from  Cambridge  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk  ;  the 
Cam,  which  in  the  Britifh  fignifies  crooked. ,  to  denote 
its  winding ;  the  Welland,  the  Glene,  the  Witham, 
and  that  called  Peterborough  river ,  which  is  navigable 
to  that  city  from  Wifbech.  The  fens  called  Bedford 
level  confift  of  about  300,000  acres  of  marfhy  ground, 
lying  in  Cambridgefhire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hunting- 
donfnire,  Northamptonfhire,  and  Lincolnfhire,  and  fur- 
rounded  on  all  hands,  except  towards  the  fea,  with 
high  lands.  As  it  appears  to  have  been  dry  land  for¬ 
merly,  the  great  change  it  has  undergone  muft  have 
been  owing  either  to  a  violent  breach  and  inundation 
of  the  fea,  or  to  earthquakes.  As  the  towns  in  and 
about  the  fens  were  great  fufferers  by  the  ftagnation  of 
the  waters  in  fummer,  and  want  of  provifions  in  win¬ 
ter,  many  attempts  were  made  to  drain  them,  but  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  in  which,  and 
that  of  his  fon,  the  work  was  happily  completed,  and 
an  aft  of  parliament  paffed,  by  which  a  corporation 
was  eftablifhed  for  its  prefervation  and  government. 

By  the  fame  aft,  83,000  acres  were  vefted  in  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  jo,ooo  in  the  king.  In  thefe  fens  are 
a  great  many  decoys,  in  which  incredible  numbers  of 
ducks,  and  other  wild  fowl,  are  caught  during  the 
feafon. 

New  Cambridge,  a  town  of  New  England  about 
three  miles  from  Bofton,  remarkable  for  an  univerfity  con¬ 
fifting  of  three  colleges.  W.  Long.  70.  4.  N.  Lat.42.  o. 

CAMBYSES.  See  {Hiftory  of)  Persia. 
CAMCHATKA.  See  Kamtchatka. 

CAMDEN  (William),  the  great  antiquarian,  was 
born 
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Camden,  born  in  London  in  the  year  1551.  His  father  was  a 

~~ - -  native  of  Litchfield  in  Staffordlhire,  who  fettling  in 

London,  became  a  member  of  the  company  of  painter- 
ftainers,  and  lived  in  the  Old  Bailey.  His  mother  was 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Curwen,  of  Wirkington  in 
Cumberland.  He  was  educated  firft  at  Chrift's  holpi- 
tal,  and  afterwards  at  St  Paul’s  fchool  :  from  thence 
he  was  fent,  in  1566,  to  Oxford,  and  entered  fervitor 
of  Magdalen  college ;  but  being  difappointed  of  a  de¬ 
my’s  place,  he  removed  to  Broad-gate  hall,  and  fome- 
what  more  than  two  years  after,  to  Chrift-church, 
where  he  was  fupported  by  his  kind  friend  and  patron 
Dr  Thornton.  About  this  time  he  was  a  candidate  for 
a  fellowfhip  of  All-Souls  college,  but  loft  it  by  thein- 
trigues  of  the  Popilh  party.  In  1570,  he  fupplicated 
the  regents  of  the  univerfity  to  be  admitted  bachelor  of 
arts  ;  but  in  this  alfo  he  mifcarried.  The  following 
year  Mr  Camden  came  to  London,  where  he  profecu- 
ted  his  favourite  ftudy  of  antiquity,  under  the  patro¬ 
nage  of  Dr  Goodman,  dean  of  Weftminfter,  by  whofe 
intereft  he  was  made  fecond  matter  of  Weftminfter 
fchool  in  1 575.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  uni¬ 
verfity  to  this  period,  he  took  feveral  journeys  to  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  England,  with  a  view  to  make  obferva- 
tions  and  colleft  materials  for  his  Britannia,  in  which 
he  was  now  deeply  engaged.  In  1581  he  became  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  learned  prefident  Briffon, 
who  was  then  in  England;  and,  in  1586,  he  published 
the  firft  edition  of  his  Britannia.  In  1593,  he  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  head  mafterlhip  of  Weftminfter  fchool  on  the 
refignation  of  Dr  Grant.  In  1597  he  publilhed  his 
Greek  grammar,  and  the  fame  year  was  made  Claren- 
ceux  king  at  arms.  In  the  year  1600  Mr  Camden 
made  a  tour  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Carlifle,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  friend  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Cotton. 
In  1606  began  his  correfpondence  with  the  celebrated 
prefident  de  Thou,  which  continued  to  the  death  of  that 
faithful  hiftorian.  In  the  following  year  he  publilhed 
his  laft  edition  of  the  Britannia,  which  is  that  from 
which  the  feveral  Engliih  tranflations  have  been  made  ; 
and  in  1608,  he  began  to  digeft  his  materials  for  a  hi- 
ftory  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1609,  after 
recovering  from  a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  retired  to 
Chiflehurft  in  Kent,  where  he  continued  to  fpend  the 
fummer-months  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
firft  part  of  his  annals  of  the  queen  did  not  appear  till 
the  year  1615,  and  he  determined  that  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  fhould  not  appear  till  after  his  death  (a).  The  work 
was  entirely  finilhed  in  1617;  and  from  that  time  he  was 
principally  employed  in  collefting  more  materials  for  the 
further  improvement  of  his  Britannia.  In  1622,  be¬ 
ing  now  upwards  of  70,  and  finding  his  health  decline 
apace,  he  determined  to  lofe  no  time  in  executing  his 
defign  of  founding  an  hiftory-lefture  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford.  His  deed  of  gift  was  accordingly  tranf- 
mitted  by  his  friend  Mr  Heather,  to  Mr  Gregory 
Wheare,  who  was,  by  himfelf,  appointed  his  firft  pro- 
feffor.  He  died  at  Chiflehurft,  in  1623,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  with  great  folemnity 
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in  Weftminfter-abbey  in  the  fouth  aifle,  where  a  mo-  Carnet 
nument  of  white  marble  was  ere&ed  to  his  memory.  _  H . 
Camden  was  a  man  of  lingular  modefty  and  integrity  ;  ame  US* . 
profoundly  learned  in  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this 
kingdom,  and  a  judicious  and  confcientious  hiftorian. 

He  was  reverenced  and  efteemed  by  the  literati  of  all 
nations,  and  will  be  ever  remembered  as  an  honour  to 
the  age  and  country  wherein  he  lived.  Befides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  was  author  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  Greek  grammar,  and  of  feveral  trafts  in  Heame’s 
colleftion. 

CAMEL,  in  zoology.  See  Camelus. 

CAMELFORD,  a  borough  town  of  Cornwall  in 
England,  confiding  of  about  1 00  houfes  badly  built ; 
but  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  well  paved.  W.  Long. 

5.  4.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  It  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament. 

CAMELOPARDALIS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Cervus. 

CAMELUS,  or  Camel,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pecora.  The 
chara&ers  of  the  camel  are  thefe.  It  has  no  horns ;  it 
has  fix  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw  ;  the  laniarii  are 
wide  fet,  three  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
and  there  is  a  fiffure  in  the  upper  lip,  refembling  a  cleft 
in  the  lip  of  a  hare.  The  fpecies  are, 

I.  The  Dromedarius,  or  African  camel,  with  one  PI.LXVIIL, 
bunch  or  protuberance  on  the  back.  It  has  four  callous  *• 
protuberances  on  the  fore-legs,  and  two  on  the  hind  ones. 

The  hoof,  or  rather  callous  lkin,  of  their  feet,  which  is 
fofter  than  the  hoofs  of  other  animals,  enables  the  camel 
to  walk  along  the  fandy  paths  of  warm  climates  with 
greater  eafe;  as,  by  yielding  to  the  preffure,  it  is  notfo 
fubjeft  to  be  injured  by  friction.  The  ftruAure  and 
conftitution  of  thefe  creatures  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  climate  which  produces  them.  In  Africa  and  A- 
rabia,  where  this  animal  is  mod  frequent,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  all  kinds  of  burdens,  there  is  great 
fcarcity  of  water.  The  camel  has  often  been  obferved 
to  travel  longer  than  any  other  creature  without  drink. 

This  it  is  enabled  to  do  from  a  Angular  conftruftion  in 
its  ftomach.  It  is  one  of  the  ruminating  animals,  and 
has  four  ftomachs.  At  the  top  of  the  fecond  ftomach 
there  are  feveral  fquare  holes,  which  are  the  orifices  of 
about  20  cavities  or  facks  placed  between  the  two  mem¬ 
branes  which  compofe  the  fubftance  of  this  ftomach. 

Thefe  facks  are  fo  many  refervoirs  which  they  fill  over 
and  above  wh3t  fatisfies  their  prefent  third,  and  ferve  for 
fupplying  them  with  water  in  long  journeys  thro’  the 
dry  and  fandy  defarts,  where  wells  and  rivers  are  feldom 
to  be  met  with.  Travellers,  when  much  oppreffed  with 
drought,  are  fometimes  obliged  to  kill  their  camels,  in 
order  to  have  a  fupply  of  drink  from  thefe  refervoirs. 

By  the  above  means  camels  are  envied  to  pafs  over  un- 
w’atered  tradts  for  feven  or  eight  days,  without  requiring 
the  lead  liquid;  Leo  Africanus  fays  for  15.  They  can 
difcover  water  by  their  fcent  at  half  a  league’s  diftance ; 
and  after  a  long  abftinence  will  haften  towards  it,  long 
before  their  drivers  perceive  where  it  lies.  Their  pa¬ 
tience 
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(a)  The  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  recent  when  the  firft  volume  of  the  annals  was  publilhed,  that  many  of 
the  perfons  concerned,  or  their  dependents,  were  ftill  living.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  honeft  hiftorian 
fhould  offend  thofe  whofe  adtions  would  not  bear]  inquiry.  Some  of  his  enemies  were  clamorous  and  troublefome  ; 
which  determined  him  not  to  publilh  the  fecond  volume  during  his  life  :  but  that  pofterity  might  be  in  no  danger  of 
disappointment,  he  depolited  one  copy  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  tranfmitted  another  to  his  friend  Dupuy  at  Parian 
It  was  firft  printed  at  Leyden  in  161J. 
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tience  under  hunger  is  fuch,  that  they  will  travel  many  ftate,  with  long  coarfe  hair,  white,  grey,  and  ruflet,  Camelus. 
days,  fed  only  with  a  few  dates,  or  fome  fmall  balls  of  difpofed  in  fpots;  with  a  black  line  from  the  head  a- 
beanor  barley-meal,  or  on  the  miferable  thorny  plants  long  the  top  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  belly  white, 
they  find  in  the  defan.  The  camel  carries  very  heavy  The  fpotted  may  poflibly  be  the  tame,  the  laft  the 
burdens ;  and  travels  long,  but  with  a  flow  pace.  The  wild,  llamas.  The  tail  is  ihort ;  the  height  from  four 
largeft  kind  will  carry  a  load  of  1000  or  1200  lb  to  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  length  from  the  neck  to 
weight.  They  kneel  down  to  be  loaded,  but  rife  the  the  tail,  fix  feet.  The  carcafe  diverted  of  ikin  and  of- 
moment  they  find  the  burden  equal  to  thtir  ftrength  :  fals,  according  to  the  editor  of  Mr  Byron’s  voyage, 
they  will  not  permit  an  ounce  more  to  be  put  on.  They  weighed  200  tb.  In  general,  the  ihape  exadly  refem- 
are  mod  mild  and  gentle  at  all  times  but  when  they  are  bles  a  camel,  only  it  wants  the  dorfal  bunch.  It  is  the 
in  heat :  during  that  period  they  are  feized  with  a  fort  camel  of  Pern  and  Chili ;  and,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
of  madnefs,  fo  that  it  is  unfafe  to  approach  them.  They  Spaniards,  was  the  only  heart  of  burden  known  to  the 
are  not  prevailed  on  to  quicken  their  pace  by  blows  ;  Indians.  It  is  very  mild,  gentle,  and  tradable.  We 
but  go  freely  if  gently  treated,  and  feem  enlivened  by  find,  that,  before  the  introduftion  ofimules,  they  were 
the  pipe  or  any  mulic.  When  fatigued,  they  lie  on  nfed  by  the  Indians  to  plough  the  land:  that  at  prefent 
their  breaft.  theyferve  to  carry  burdens  of  about  100  tb.:  that  they 

II.  The  Bactrianus,  or  Bh&rian  camel,  has  two  go  with  great  gravity;  and,  like  their  Spanifh  mafters, 
bunches  on  the  back,  the  hindmoft  of  which  is  by  nothing  can  prevail  upon  them  to  change  their  pace, 
much  the  largeft.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  They  lie  down  to  the  burden  ;  and  when  wearied,  no 
more  rarely  to  be  met  with  than  the  dromedary.  It  blows  can  provoke  them  to  go  on.  Teuillee  fay3,  they 
is  alfo  much  fwifter  in  its  motions.  Camels  have  are  fo  capricious,  that  if  ftruck,  they  inftantly  fquat 
been  the  riches  of  Arabia  from  the  time  of  Job  to  the  down,  and  nothing  but  cardies  can  make  them  arife. 
prefent ;  the  patriarch  reckoned  6000  camels  among  When  angry,  they  have  no  other  method  of  revenging 
his  paftoral  treafures,  and  the  modern  inhabitants  of  their  injuries  than  by  fpitting ;  and  they  can  ejaculate 
thefe  countries  eftimate  their  wealth  by  the  number  of  their  faliva  to  the  diftance  of  ten  paces :  if  it  falls  on 
camels  they  poffefs :  without  them  great  part  of  Afia  the  Ikin,  it  raifes  an  itching  and  a  reddifh  fpot.  Their 
and  Africa  w  ould  be  wretched;  by  them  the  foie  com-  fldh  is  eaten,  and  is  faid  to  be  as  good  a9  mutton.  The 
merce  is  carried  on  through  arid  and  burning  tra&8,  wool  has  a  ftrong  difagreeable  feent.  They  are  very 
impaffable  but  by  hearts  which  Providence  formed  ex-  fure  footed  ;  therefore  ufed  to  carry  the  Peruvian  ores 
prefsly  for  the  burning  defarts.  They  do  not  differ  in  over  the  ruggedeft  hills  and  narrowed  paths  of  the  An- 
their  nature  or  manners  from  the  other  kind.  In  win-  des.  They  inhabit  that  vaft  chain  of  mountains  their 
ter  they  are  covered  with  very  long  hair,  which  falls  whole  length  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  ;  but  except 
off  in  the  fpring,  and  is  carefully  gathered,  being  wove  where  thefe  hills  approach  the  fea,  as  in  Patagonia, 
into  fluffy  and  alfo  cloths  to  cover  tents.  In  fummer  never  appear  on  the  courts.  Like  the  camel,  they  have 
their  hair  is  Ihort.  Before  the  great  heats,  the  owners  powers  of  abftaining  long  from  drink,  fometimes  for 
fraear  their  bodies  to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  Arabs  are  four  or  five  days :  like  that  animal,  their  food  is  coarfe 
very  fond  of  the  flefh  of  young  camels.  The  milk  of  and  trifling. -  As  every  domeftic  animal  has,  or  had  its 
thefe  animals  is  their  principal  fubfiftence ;  and  the  dung  flock  or  origin  in  a  wild  ftate,  we  believe  the  llama  and 
of  camels  is  the  fuel  ufed  by  the  caravans' in  the  travels  guanaco  to  be  the  fame.  The  llama  is  deferibed  as  the 
over  the  defarts.  Camels  have  been  introduced  into  largeft  of  the  two  domeftic  animals  the  Peruvians  have ; 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica ;  but  for  want  of  knowledge  of  for,  except  that,  they  know  no  other  than  the  conge- 
their  diet  and  treatment,  have  in  general  been  of  very  nerous  pacos.  We  find  two  animals  fimilar  to  thefe, 
little  fervice.  wild  ;  the  larger,  or  guanico,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  a 

There  are  varieties  among  the  camels.  The  Turk-  favage  llama  ;  the  Idler,  or  vecunna,  to  be  the  pacos, 
man  is  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft.  The  Arabian  is  in  a  ftate  of  nature :  the  brief  defections  we  have 
hardy.  What  is  called  the  dromedary ,  maihary,  and  left  us  of  each,  give  us  little  room  to  doubt  but  that 
ragtiahl,  is  very  fwift.  The  common  fort  travel  about  the  difference  of  colour  and  hair  arifes  only  from  cul- 
30  miles  a-day.  The  laft,  which  has  a  lefs  bunch,  ture.  In  a  wild  ftate,  they  keep  in  great  herds  in  the 
and  more  delicate  fhape,  and.  is  alfo  much  inferior  in  higheft  and  fteepeft  parts  of  the  hills;  and  while  they 
fize,  never  carries  burdens,  but  is  ufed  to  ride  on.  In  are  feeding,  one  keeps  centry  on  the  pinnacle  of  fome 
Arabia  they  are  trained  for  running  matches;  and  in  rock:  if  it  perceives  the  approach  of  any  one.it  neighs; 
many  places  for  carrying  couriers,  who  can  go'  above  the  herd  takes  the  alarm,  and  goes  off  with  incredible 
too  miles  a  day  on  them,  and  that  for  nine  days  toge-  fpeed.  They  outrun  all  dogs,  fo  there  is  no  other  way 
ther,  over  burning  (kfarts 'Uninhabitable  by  any  living  of  killing  them  but  with  the  gun.  They  are  killed  for 
creature.  The  Chiflefe  call  thefe  fwift  camels  expref-  the  fake  of  their  fle(h  and  hair ;  for  the  Indians  weave 
lively  fong  kyo  to,  or  camels  with  feet  of  the  ’wind,  the  laft  into  cloth.  From  the  form  of  the  parts  of  ge* 

The  African  camels  are  the  moft  hardy,  having  more  neration  in  both  fexes,  no  animal  copulates  with  fuch 
diftant  and  more  dreadful  defarts  topafs  over  than  any  difficulty.  It  is  often  the  labour  of  a  day,  antequam 
of  the  others,  from  Numidia  to  the  kingdom  of  Ethio-  a (lum  ipfu?n  venereum  tncipiant,  et  abfolvant. 

P*a’  _  .  IV.  ThePACoa.or  (heepof  Chili,  has  no  bunch  on  the 

:~r*  -IneGLAMA,  Llama,  or  South -American  ca-  back.  It  is  covered  with  a  fine  valuable  wool,  which  is 
mel-lheep,  has  an  almoft  even  back,  fmall  head,  fine  of  a  rofe  red  colour  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  white 
black  eyes,  and  very  long  neck,  bending  much,  and  on  the  belly.  They  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  pre- 
very  protuberant  near  the  jun&ion  with  the  body:  ceding;  inhabit  the  fame  places,  but  are  more  capable 
in  a  tame  ftate,  with  fmooth  Ihort  hair;  in  a  wild  of  fupporting  the  rigour  of  froft  and  fnow:  they  live  in 
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Camera  vafi  herds;  are  very  timid,  and  excelfively  fwift.  Theln- 
Canferet  ^‘ans  ta^e  Pacos  a  ftrange  manner:  they  tie  cords 
'  with  bits  of  cloth  or  wool  hanging  to  them,  above  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  crofs  the  narrow1  pafles  of 
the  mountains,  then  drive  thole  animals  towards  them, 
which  are  fo  terrified  by  the  flutter  of  the  rags,  as  not 
to  dare  to  pafs,  but,  huddling  together,  give  the  hun¬ 
ters  an  opportunity  to  kill  with  their  flings  as  many  as 
they  pleafe.  The  tame  ones  will  carry  from  50  to  75  lb; 
but  are  kept  principally  for  the  fake  of  the  wool  and 
the  flelh  which  is  exceedingly  well  tailed. 

CAMERA  obscura,  a  darkened  room,  or  place 
into  which  a  beam  of  light  may  be  admitted  through 
a  fmall  aperture  ;  and  wherein,  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  the  images  of  external  obje&s  are  exhibited 
diitinClly  in  their  natural  colours  i  as  is  explained  under 
the  article  Dioptrics. 

CAME R ARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
Of  this  there  are  two  fpecies;  the  latifolia,  and  the 
anguftifolia.  The  firft  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  and  rifes  with  a  flirubby  (talk  to  the  height  of 
10  or  12  feet,  dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed 
with  roundifh  pointed  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe 
clufters,  which  have  long  tubes  enlarging  gradually  up¬ 
ward,  and  at  the  top  are  cut  into  five  Tegments  broad 
at  their  bafe,  but  ending  in  lharp  points;  the  flower 
is  of  a  yellowilh  white  colour.  The  fecond  fort  has  an 
irregular  flirubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  about  eight  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  branches  which  are  garnilhed 
with  very  narrow  thin  leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each 
joint.  The  flowers  are  produced  fcatteringly  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  which  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fort,  but  fmaller.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  Both 
thefe  plants  abound  with  an  acrid  milky  juice  like  the 
fpurge.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
procured  from  the  places  of  their  growth.  They  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  a  hot-bed 
during  the  fummer-mouths :  they  mull  have  a  bark- 
ftove,  for  they  are  very  tender  plants ;  but  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  theyinuft  have  plenty  of  air. 

CAMERARIUS  (Joachim),  one  of  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1500,  at  Bamberg, 
a  city  of  Franconia  ;  and  obtained  great  reputation  by 
his  writings.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  Herodotus,  De- 
mollhenes,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocritus, 
Sophocles,  Lucian,  Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  See.  He 
publilhed  a  catalogue  of  the  bilhops  of  the  principal 
fees  ;  Greek  epiftles;  Accounts  of  his  journeys,  in  La¬ 
tin  verfe;  a  Commentary  on  Plautus  ;  the  Lives  of  He- 
lius  Eobanus  Heflus,  and  Philip  Melan&hon,  &c.  He 
died  in  1574. 

Camerarius  (Joachim),  fon  of  the  former,  and  a 
learned  phyfician,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1534. 
After  having  finiftied  his  ftudies  in  Germany,  he  went 
into  Italy,  where  he  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned. 

At  his  return  he  was  courted  by  feveral  princes  to  live 
with  them  ;  but  he  was  too  much  devoted  to  books, 
and  the  ftudyof  chemiftry  and  botany,  to  comply.  He 
wrote  an  hortus  medicus,  and  feveral  other  works.  He 
died  in  1598. 

CAMERATED,  among  builders,  the  fame  with 
vaulted  or  arched. 

CAMERET-bay,  in  the  province  of  Brittany  in 
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France,  forms  the  harbour  of  Breft.  See  Brest. 

CA  MERINO,  a  town  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate  in 
Italy,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  7.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

CAMERLINGO,  according  to  Ducange,  fignified 
formerly  the  pope’s  or  emperor’s  treafurer  :  at  prefent, 
camerlingo  is  no  where  ufed  but  at  Rome,  where  it  de¬ 
notes  the  cardinal  who  governs  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate 
and  adminifters  juft  ice.  It  is  the  molt  eminent  office 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  becaufe  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
treafury.  During  a  vacation  of  the  papal  chair,  the 
cardinal  camerlingo  publilhes  edicts,  coins  money,  and 
exerts  every  other  prerogative  of  a  fovereign  prince ;  he 
has  under  him  atreafurer-general,  auditor-general,  and 
12  prelates  called  clerks  of  the  chamber. 

CAMERON  (John),  one  of  the  molt  famous  di¬ 
vines  among  the  Proteftant?  of  France  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Glafgow  in  Scotland,  where  he 
taught"  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  having  read  lectures 
upon  that  language  for  about  a  year,  travelled,  and  be¬ 
came  profeflbr  at  feveral  univerfities,  and  minifter  at 
Bourdeaux.  He  publilhed,  1.  Theological  le&ures  ; 
2.  Icon  Johannis  Cameronis;  and  fome  mifcellaneous 
pieces.  He  died  in  1625,  aged  60. 

CAMERONIANS,  a  party  of  Prefbyterians,  which 
fprung  up  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
They  affirmed  that  the  king  had  forfeited  his  right  to 
the  crown,  by  breaking  the  folemn  league  and  cove¬ 
nant,  which  were  the  terms  on  which  he  received  it. 
They  pretended  both  to  dethrone  and  excommunicate 
him;  and  broke  out  into  an  open  rebellion.  Upon  the 
revolution,  they  were  reconciled  to  the  kirk;  and  their 
preachers  fubmitted  to  the  general  afleitibly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  in  1690.  That  feci  is  now  greatly 
declined.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  fplit  into  many 
parties. 

Cameronians,  or  Cameronites ,  is  alfo  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  party  of  Calvinifts  in  France,  who  aflerted 
that  the  will  of  man  is  only  determined  by  the  practi¬ 
cal  judgment  of  the  mind ;  that  the  caufe  of  mens  doing 
good  or  evil  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  which  God 
infufes  into  them  ;  and  that  God  does  not  move  the 
will  phyfically,  but  only  ntoraliy,  in  virtue  of  its  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  judgment  of  the  mind.  They  had  this 
name  from  John  Cameron,  a  famous  profeflbr,  firft  at 
Glafgow,  where  he  was  born,  in  1580,  and  afterwards 
at  Bourdealix,  Sedan,  and  Saumur  ;  at  which  laft  place 
he  broached  his  uew  do&rine  of  grace  and  free-will, 
which  was  formed  by  Amyraut,  Cappel,  Bochart, 
Daille,  and  others  of  the  more  learned  among  the  re¬ 
formed  minifters,  who  judged  Calvin’s  doCtrines.  on 
thefe  points  too  harlh.  The  Cameronians  are  a  fort  of 
mitigated  Calvinifts,  and  approach  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Arminians.  They  are  alfo  called  Univerfalifts ,  as 
holding  the  univerfality  of  Chriit’s  death  ;  and  fome- 
times  Amyraldijis.  The  rigid  adherents  to  the  fynod 
of  Dort  accufed  them  of  Pelagianilin,  and  even  of  Ma- 
nicheifm.  The  controverfy  between  the  parties  was 
carried  on  with  a  zeal  and  fubtilty  fcarce  conceivable  ; 
yet  all  the  queftion  between  them  was  only,  Whether 
the  will  of  man  is  determined  by  the  immediate  adlion 
of  God  upon  it,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  knowledge 
which  God  imprefles  into  the  mind  ?  The  fynod  of 
Dort  had  defined  that  God  not  only  illuminates  the 
underftanding,  but  gives  motion  to  the  will  by  making 
an  internal  change  therein.  Cameron  only  admitted 
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CgmilUis  the  illumination*  whereby  the  mind  is  morally  moved, 

II  .  and  explained  the  fentiment  of  the  fypod  of  Dort  fo  as 
Cammin‘  to  make  the  two  opinions  confident. 

CAMILLUS  (Marcus  Furiiis),  was  the  firft  who 
rendered  the  family  of  furius  illuftrious.  He  triumphed 
four  times,  was  five  times  dictator,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  fecond  founder  of  Rome.  In  a  word, 
he  acquired  all  the  glory  a  man  can  gain  in  his  own 
country.  Lucius  Apuleius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  profe- 
cuted  him  to  make  him  give  ail  account  of  the  fpoils 
taken  at  Veii.  Camillus  anticipated  judgment,  and  ba- 
nifhed  himlelf  voluntarily.  During  his  banilhment,  in- 
ftead  of  rejoicing  at  the  devaluation  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  he  exerted  all  his  wifdom  and  bravery  to  drive 
away  the  enemy;  and  yet  kept  with  the  utmoft  ItriCt- 
nefs  the  facred  law  of  Rome,  in  refilling  to  accept  the 
command  which  feveral  private  perfons  offered  him. 
The  Romans,  who  were  Sefieged  in  the  capitol,  crea¬ 
ted  him  dictator  in  the  year  363 ;  in  which  office  he 
aCted  with  fo  much  bravery  and  conduCt,  that  he  en¬ 
tirely  drove  the  army  of  the  Gauls  out  of  the  territories 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  died  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age,  365  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 

CAMILLI,  and  Camilla,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
certain  number  of  boys  and  girls,  who  affifted  in  the 
Cacrifices  to  the  gods,  but  more  efpecially  attended  the 
flamen  dialis. 

CAMINHA,  a  maritime  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Entre-Duero-e-Minho,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Minho, 
in  W.  Long.  9.  iy.  N.  Lat. 41.  44. 

CAMIS,  or  Kamis,  in  the  Japonefe  affairs,  denote 
the  deified  fouls  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  believed  to  in- 
tereft  themfelves  in  the  welfare  of  their  countrymen: 
in  which  fenfe  they  anfwer  to  the  deified  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  See  Hero. 

CAMISADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  an  attack  by  fur- 
prife  in  the  night,  or  at  the  break  of  day,  when  the 
enemy  is  fuppofed  to  be  a-bed.  The  word  is  faid  to 
have  taken  its  rife  from  an  attack  of  this  kind;  where¬ 
in,  as  a  badge  or  fignal  to  know  one  another  by,  they 
bore  a  (hift,  in  French  called  chemife ,  or  camife,  over 
their  arms. 

CAMISARDS,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  the 
CalvinifU  of  the  Cevennes,  who  formed  a  league,  and 
took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  in  1688. 

CAMLETINE,  a  flight  fluff,  made  of  hair  and 
coarfe  filk,  in  the  manner  of  camblet.  It  is  now  out  of 
fafhion. 

CAMMA,  and  Gobbi,  two  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Loango  in  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  conti¬ 
nually  at  war  with  each  other.  The  weapons  they  for¬ 
merly  ufed  in  their  wars  were  the  Ihort  pike,  bows  and 
arrows,  fword  and  dagger ;  but  fince  the  Europeans 
have  become  acquainted  with  that  coaft,  they  have  fup- 
plied  them  with  fire-arms.  The  chief  town  of  Gobbi 
lies  about  a  day’s  journey  from  the  fea.  Their  rivers 
abound  with  a  variety  of  fifli;  but  are  infefted  with  fea- 
horfes,  which  do  great  mifchief  both  by  land  and  wa¬ 
ter.  The  principal  commerce  with  the  natives  is  in 
logwood,  elephants  teeth,  and  tails,  the  hair  of  which 
is  highly  valued,  and  ufed  for  feveral  curious  purpofes. 

CAMMIN,  a  maritime  town  of  Germany,  in  Bran¬ 
denburg  Pomerania,  fituated  in  E.  Long,  1 50.  N,  Lat. 
54°- 


CAMOENS  (Louis  de),  a  famous  Portuguefe  poet,  Camoens.; 
the  honour  of  whofe  birth  is  claimed  by  different  cities.  ' 

But  according  to  N.  Antonio,  and  Manuel  Correa  his 
intimate  friend,  this  event  happened  at  Lifbou  in  1517. 

His  family  was  of  confiderable  note,  and  originally 
Spanifh.  In  1370,  Vafco  Perez  de  Caamans,  dilgufted 
at  the  court  of  Caftfle,  fled  to  that  of  Lilbon,  where 
king  Ferdinand  immediately  admitted  him  into  his 
council,  and  gave  him  the  lordlhips  of  Sardoal,  Pun- 
nete,  Marano,  Amendo,  and  other  confiderable  lands; 
a  certain  proof  of  the  eminence  of  his  rank  and  abili¬ 
ties.  In  the  war  for  the  fucceffion,  which  broke  out 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  Camoens  fided  with  the 
king  of  Caftile,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Alja- 
barota.  But  though  John  I.  the  viCtor,  feized  a  great 
part  of  his  eftate,  his  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gonfalo 
Tereyro,  grand  matter  of  the  order  of  Chrift,  and  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Portuguefe  army,  was  not  reduced  beneath 
her  rank.  She  had  three  fons  who  took  the  name  of 
Camoens.  The  family  of  the  eldeft  intermarried  with 
the  firft  nobility  of  Portugal ;  and  even,  according  to 
Caftera,  with  the  blood  royal.  But  the  family  of  the 
fecond  brother,  whofe  fortune  was  (lender,  had  the  fu- 
perior  honour  to  produce  the  author  of  the  Lufiad. 

Early  in  his  life  the  misfortunes  of  the  poet  began. 

In  his  infancy,  Simon  Vaz  de  Camoens,  his  father, 
commander  of  a  veffel,  was  (hipwrecked  at  Goa,  where, 
with  his  life,  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune  was  loft. 

His  mother,  however,  Anne  de  Macedo  of  Santarene, 
provided  for  the  education  of  her  fon  Louis  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Coimbra.  What  he  acquired  there,  his  works 
difeover ;  an  intimacy  with  the  daffies,  equal  to  that 
of  a  Scaliger,  but  direCled  by  the^afte  of  a  Milton  or 
A  Pope. 

When  he  left  the  unlverfity,  he  appeared  at  court. 

He  was  handfome;  had  fpeaking  eyes,  it  is  faid;  and 
the  fineft  complexion.  Certain  it  is,  however,  he  was 
a  polilhed  fcholar,  which,  added  to  the  natural  ardour 
and  gay  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  rendered  him  an  ac- 
complilhed  gentleman.  Courts  are  the  feenes  of  in¬ 
trigue;  and  intrigue  was  falhionable  at  Lilbon.  But 
the  particulars  of  the  amours  of  Camoens  reft  unknown. 

This  only  appears:  he  had  afpired  above  his  rank,  for 
he  was  banilhed  from  the  court;  and  in  feveral  of  his 
fonnets  he  aferibes  this  misfortune  to  love. 

He  now  retired  to  his  mother’s  friends  at  Santarene. 

Here  he  renewed  his  ftudies,  and  began  his  poem  on 
the  difeovery  of  India.  John  III.  at  this  time  prepared 
an  armament  againft  Africa.  Camoens,  tired  of  his  in¬ 
active  obfeure  life,  went  to  Ceuta  in  this  expedition, 
and  greatly  diftinguifhed  his  valour  in  feveral  rencoun¬ 
ters.  In  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Moors  in  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  conflict  of  boarding,  he  was 
among  the  foremoft,  and  loft  his  right  eye.  Yet  nei¬ 
ther  hurry  of  aCtual  fervice  nor  the  diffipation  of  the 
camp  could  ftifle  his  genius.  He  continued  his  Lufi- 
adas,  and  feveral  of  his  mod  beautiful  fonnets  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  Africa,  while,  as  he  expreffed  it, ' 

One  hand  lbe  pen,  and  one  lhe  fword,  employ’d. 

The  fame  of  his  valour  had  now  reached  the  court, 
and  he  obtained  permiffion  to  return  to  Lilbon.  But, 
while  he  folicited  an  eftablilhment  which  he  had  merit¬ 
ed  in  the  ranks  of  battle,  the  malignity  of  evil  tongues, 
as  he  calls  it  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  injurioufly  pour¬ 
ed  upon  him.  Though  the  bloom  of  his  early  youth 
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Camoens,  was  effaced  by  feveral  years  refidence  under  the  torch¬ 
ing  heavens  of  Africa,  and  though  altered  by  the  lofs 
of  an  eye,  his  prefence  gave  uneafinefs  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  fome  families  of  the  firft  rank  where  he  had 
formerly  vifited.  Jealoufy  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  the 
Spaniih  and  Portuguefe  ;  its  refentment  knows  no 
bounds,  and  Camoens  now  found  it  prudent  to  baniffi 
himfelf  from  his  native  country.  Accordingly,  in  1553, 
he  failed  for  India,  with  a  refolution  never  to  return. 
As  the  fhip  left  the  Tagus,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words 
of  the  fepulchral  monument  of  Scipio  Africanus,  In- 
grata  patria ,  non  pofidebis  ofjfa  meal  “  Ungrateful  coun¬ 
try,  thou  (halt  not  poffefs  my  bones!”  But  he  knew 
not  what  evils  in  the  Eaft  would  awake  the  remembrance 
of  his  native  fields. 

When  Camoens  arrived  in  India,  an  expedition  was 
ready  to  fail  to  revenge  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the  king 
of  Pimenta.  Without  any  retl  on  lhore  after  his  long 
voyage,  he  joined  this  armament,  and  in  the  conqueft 
of  the  Alagada  iflands  difplayed  his  ufual  bravery. 

In  the  year  following,  he  attended  Manuel  de  Vaf- 
concello  in  an  expedition  to  the  Red  fea.  Here,  fays 
Faria,  as  Camoens  had  no  ufe  for  his  fword,  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  pen.  Nor  was  his  aftivity  confined  in  the 
fleet  or  camp.  He  vifited  Mount  Felix  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  inhofpitable  regions  of  Africa,  which  he  fo  ftrongly 
pi&ures  in  the  Lufiad,  and  in  one  of  his  little  pieces 
where  he  laments  the  abfence  of  his  miftrefs. 

When  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquillity 
which  enabled  him  to  bellow  his  attention  on  his  Epic 
Poem.  But  this  ferenity  was  interrupted,  perhaps  by 
his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote  fome  fatires  which  gave 
offence ;  and,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Francifco  Barreto, 
he  was  banifhed  to  China. 

The  accomplifhments  and  manners  of  Camoens  foon 
found  him  friends,  though  under  the  difgrace  ofbanilh- 
ment.  He  was  appointed  commiffary  of  the  defundt  in 
the  ifland  of  Macao,  a  Portuguefe  fettlement  in  the  bay 
of  Canton.  Here  he  continued  his  Lufiad;  and  here 
alfo,  after  five  years  refidence,  he  acquired  a  fortune, 
though  fmall,  yet  equal  to  his  willies.  Don  Conftantine 
de  Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India;  and  Camoens, 
defirous  to  return  to  Goa,  refigned  his  charge.  In  a 
flrip,  freighted  by  himfelf,  he  fet  fail;  but  was  fhip- 
wrecked  in  the  gulph  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me- 
hon  on  the  coaft  of  China.  All  he  had  acquired  was 
loft  in  the  waves:  his  poems,  which  he  held  in  one 
hand,  while  he  fwimmed  with  the  other,  were  all  lie 
found  himfelf  poffeffed  of  when  he  flood  friendlefs  on 
the  unknown  lhore.  But  the  natives  gave  him  a  moll 
humane  reception :  this  he  has  immortalifed  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  fong  in  the  tenth  Lufiad ;  and  in  the  feventh,  he 
tells  us,  that  here  he  loft  the  wealth  which  fatisfied  bis 
wifhes. 

Agora  da  efpcranqa  ja  adquirida,  ire. 

Now  bleft  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  crave. 

Soon  1  beheld  (hat  wealth  beneath  the  wave 
For  ever  loll  ; - 

My  life,  like  Judah’s  heaven-doom’d  king  of  yore, 
by  miracle  prolong’d - 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mehon,  he  wrote  his  beautiful 
paraphrafe  of  the  pfalm,  where  the  Jews,  in  the  fineft 
Itrain  of  poetry,  are  reprefented  as  hanging  their  harps 
on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  weeping 
their  exile  from  their  native  country.  Here  Camoens 
continued  fome  time,  till  an  opportunity  offered  to  carry 
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him  to  Goa.  When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  Don  Con-  Camocn 
ftantine  de  Braganza,  the  viceroy,  whofe  charadleriftic 
was  politenefs,  admitted  him  into  intimate  friendlhip, 
and  Camoens  was  happy  till  count  Redondo  affumed 
the  government.  Thofe  who  had  formerly  procured 
the  banilhment  of  the  fatyrifl,  were  filent  while  Cori- 
llantine  was  in  power.  But  now  they  exerted  all  their 
arts  again  ft  him.  Redondo,  when  he  entered  on  office, 
pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Camoens;  yet,  with  all 
that  unfeeling  indifference  with  which  he  made  his  moil 
horrible  witticifm  on  the  Zamorim,  he  fnffered  the  in¬ 
nocent  man  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  prifon. 

After  all  the  delay  of  bringing  witneffes,  Camoens,  in 
a  public  trial,  fully  refuted  every  accufation  of  his  con- 
dudl  while  commiffary  at  Macao,  and  his  enemies  were 
loaded  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  Camoens  had 
fome  creditors;  and  thefe  detained  him  in  prifon  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  till  the  gentlemen  of  Goa  began  to  be 
afhamed  that  a  man  of  his  Angular  merit  fhould  expe¬ 
rience  fuch  treatment  among  them.  He  was  fet  at  li¬ 
berty;  and  again  he  affumed  the  profeffion  of  arms, 
and  received  the  allowance  of  a  gentleman  volunteer,  a 
chara&er  at  this  time  common  in  Portuguefe  India. 

Soon  after,  Pedro  Barreto,  appointed  governor  of  the 
fort  at  Sofala,  by  high  promifes,  allured  the  poet  to 
attend  him  thither.  The  governor  of  a  diftant  fort,  in 
a  barbarous  country,  fliares  in  fome  meafure  the  fate  of 
an  exile.  Yet,  though  the  only  motive  of  Barreto  was, 
in  this  unpleafant  fituation,  to  retain  the  converfation 
of  Camoens  at  his  table,  it  was  his  leaft  care  to  render 
the  life  of  his  gueft  agreeable.  Chagrined  with  his 
treatment,  and  a  confiderable  time  having  elapfed  in 
vain  dependence  upon  Barreto,  Camoens  refolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  country.  A  (hip,  on  the  homeward 
voyage,  at  this  time  touched  at  Sofala,  and  feveral  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  on  board  were  defirous  that  Camoens 
ffiould  accompany  them.  But  this  the  governor  unge- 
neroufly  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  charged  him  with 
a  debt  for  board.  Anthony  de  Cabral,  however,  and 
He&or  de  Sylveyra,  paid  the  demand  ;  and  Camoens, 
fays  Faria,  and  the  honour  of  Barreto,  were  fold  toge¬ 
ther. 

After  an  abfence  of  16  years,  Camoens,  in  1569,  re¬ 
turned  to  Lifbon,  unhappy  even  in  his  arrival,  for  the 
peftilence  then  raged  in  that  city,  and  prevented  his 
publication  for  three  years.  At  laft,  in  1572,  he  printed 
his  Lufiad,  which,  in  the  opening  of  the  firft  book,  in 
a  mod  elegant  turn  of  compliment,  he  addreffed  to  his 
prince,  king  Sebaftian,  then  in  his  18th  year.  The 
king,  fays  the  French  tranfiutor,  was  fo  pleafed  with 
his  merit,  that  he  gave  the  author  a  penfion  of  4000 
reals,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  refide  at  court.  But 
this  falary,  fays  the  fame  writer,  was  withdrawn  by  car¬ 
dinal  Henry,  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
loft  by  Sebaftian  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar. 

Though  the  great  patron  of  one  fpecies  of  literature, 
a  fpecies  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Camoens,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  author  of  the  Lufiad  was  utterly  neglefted  by 
Henry,  under  whofe  inglorious  reign  he  died  in  all  the 
mifery  of  poverty.  By  fome,  it  is  faid,  he  died  in  an 
alms-houfe.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  not  even 
the  certainty  of  fubfiftence  which  thefe  houfes  provide. 

He  had  a  black  fervant,  who  had  grown  old  with  him, 
and  who  had  long  experienced  his  mailer’s  humanity. 

This  grateful  Indian,  a  native  of  Java,  who,  according 
9  to 
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Camomile,  to  fome  writers,  faved  his  mailer’s  life  in  the  unhappy 
CamP-  fhipwreck  where  he  loft  his  effe&s,  begged  in  the  ftreets 
of  Lifbon  for  the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whom  God 
had  bellowed  thofe  talents  which  have  a  tendency  to 
ere&  the  fpirit  of  a  downward  age.  To  the  eye  of  a 
careful  obferver,  the  fate  of  Camoens  throws  great  light 
on  that  of  his  country,  and  will  appear  ftri&ly  connec¬ 
ted  with  it.  The  fame  ignorance,  the  fame  degenerated 
fpirit,  which  fuffered  Camoens  to  depend  on  his  (hare 
of  the  alms  begged  in  the  ftreets  by  his  old  hoary  fer- 
vant,  the  fame  fpirit  which  caufed  this,  funk  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal  into  the  mod  abjeft  vaffalage  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  by  a  conquered  nation.  While  the  grandees 
of  Portugal  were  blind  to  the  ruin  which  impended  o- 
ver  them,  Camoens  beheld  it  with  a  pungency  of  grief 
which  haftened  his  exit.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  has 
thefe  remarkable  words :  Em  Jim  accaberey  a  vida ,  e 
v  err  am  todos  que  fuy  efeicoada  a  minho  patria ,  <bc.  “  I 
am  ending  the  courfe  of  my  life,  the  world  will  witnefs 
how  I  have  loved  my  country.  I  have  returned,  not 
only  to  die  in  her  bofom,  but  to  die  with  her.” 

In  this  unhappy  fituation,  in  1579,  in  his  62 J  year, 
the  year  after  the  fatal  defeat  of  Don  Sebaftian,  died 
Louis  de  Camoens,  the  greateft  literary  genius  ever 
produced  by  Portugal;  in  martial  courage  and  fpirit  of 
honour,  nothing  inferior  to  her  greateft  heroes.  And 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  poverty  in  which  he  died, 
was  he  buried. 

CAMOMILE,  in  botany.  See  Anthemis. 

CAMP,  the  ground  on  which  an  army  pitch  their 
tents.  It  is  marked  out  by  the  quarter-mafter  general, 
who  appoints  every  regiment  their  ground. 

The  chief  advantages  to  be  minded  in  chilling  a  camp 
for  an  army,  are,  to  have  it  near  the  water,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  of  forage,  where  the  foldiers  may  find  wood  for 
drefiing  their  viftuals  ;  that  it  have  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  garrifons*  and  with  a  country  from  whence 
it  may  be  fupplied  with  provifions;  and,  if  pofiible, 
that  it  be  fituated  on  a  riling  ground,  in  a  dry  gravelly 
foil.  Befides,  the  advantages  of  the  ground  ought  to 
be  confidered,  as  marlhes,  woods,  rivers,  and  inclofures; 
and  if  the  camp  be  near  the  enemy,  with  no  river  or 
marfli  to  cover  it,  the  army  ought  to  be  intrenched. 
An  army  always  encamps  fronting  the  enemy;  and  ge¬ 
nerally  in  two  lines,  running  parallel  about  500  yards 
diftance;  the  horfe  and  dragoons,  on  the  wings,  and 
the  foot,  in  the  centre:  fometimes  a  body  of  two,  three, 
or  four  brigades  is  encamped  behind  the  two  lines,  and 
is  called  the  body  of  referve.  The  artillery  and  bread - 
waggons  are  generally  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  two 
lines.  A  battalion  of  foot  is  allowed  80  or  100  paces 
for  its  camp;  and  30  or  40  for  an  interval  betwixt  one 
li3ttalion  and  another.  A  fquadron  of  horfe  is  allowed 
30  for  its  camp,  and  30  for  an  interval,  and  more  if 
the  ground  will  allow  it. 

Where  the  grounds  are  equally  dry,  thofe  camps  are 
always  the  moft  healthful  that  are  pitched  on  the  banks 
of  large  rivers  ;  becaufe,  in  the  hot  feafon,  fituations 
of  this  kind  have  a  ftream  of  frefti  air  from  the  water, 
ferving  to  carry  off  the  moift  and  putrid  exhalations. 
On  the  other  hand,  next  to  marfhes,  the  word  encamp¬ 
ments  are  on  low  grounds  clofe  befet  with  trees  ;  for 
then  the  air  is  not  only  moift  and  hurtful  in  itfelf,  but 
by  ftagnating  becomes  more  fufceptible  of  corruption. 
However,  let  the  fituation  of  camps  be  ever  fo  good, 


they  are  frequently  rendered  infectious  by  the  putrid  ef-  Camp, 
fluvia  of  rotten  ftraw,  and  the  privies  of  the  army;  more 
efpecially  if  the  bloody  flux  prevails,  ip  which  cafe  the 
bed  method  of  preventing  a  general  infeftion,  is  to  leave 
the  ground  with  the  privies,  foul  ftraw,  and  other  filth 
of  the  camp,  behind.  This  mud  be  frequently  done,  if 
confiftent  with  the  military  operations:  but  when  thefe 
render  it  improper  to  change  the  ground  often,  the  pri¬ 
vies  ftiould  be  made  deeper  than  ufual,  and  once  a-day 
a  thick  layer  of  earth  thrown  into  them  till  the  pits  are 
near  full ;  and  then  they  are  to  be  well  covered,  and 
fupplied  by  others.  It  may  alfo  be  a  proper  caution 
to  order  the  pits  to  be  made  either  in  the  front  or  the 
rear,  as  the  then  ftationary  winds  may  beft  carry  off 
their  effluvia  from  the  camp.  Moreover,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  change  the  ftraw  frequently,  as  being  not 
only  apt  to  rot,  but  to  retain  the  infectious  lleams  of 
the  fick.  But  if  frefti  ftraw  cannot  be  procured,  more 
care  mult  be  taken  in  airing  the  tents,  as  well  as  the 
old  ftraw. 

The  difpofition  of  the  Hebrew  encampment  was  at 
firft  laid  out  by  God  himfelf.  Their  cainp  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  furrounded  with  an  indofure  of  the 
height  of  10  hands-breadth.  It  made  a  fquare  of  12 
miles  in  compafs  about  the  tabernacle  ;  and  within  this 
was  another,  called  the  Levites  camp. 

The  Greeks  had  alfo  their  camps,  fortified  with  gates 
and  ditches.  The  Lacedaemonians  made  their  camp  of 
a  round 'figure,  looking  upon  that  as  the  inoft  perfect 
and  defenfible  of  any  form  :  we  are  not,  however,  to 
imagine,  that  they  thought  this  form  fo  effential  to  a 
camp,  as  never  to  be  difpenfed  with  when  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  place  required  it.  Of  the  reft  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  camps,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  njoft  valiant 
of  the  foldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremities,  the  reft  in 
the  middle.  Thus  we  learn  from  Homer,  that  Achilles 
and  Ajax  were  ported  at  the  ends  of  the  camp  before 
Troy,  as  bulwarks  011  each  fide  of  the  reft  of  tire  princes. 

The  figure  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a  fquare  divided 
into  two  principal  parts  :  in  the  upper  part  were  the 
general’s  pavilion,  or  praetorium,  and  the  tents  of  the 
chief  officers  ;  in  the  lower,  thofe  of  inferior  degree 
were  placed.  On  one  fide  of  the  praetorium  flood  the 
queftorium,  or  apartment  of  the  treafurer  of  the  army  5 
and  near  this  the  forum,  both  for  a  market-place, 
and  the  affembling  of  councils.  On  the  other  fide  of 
the  praetorium  were  lodged  the  legati ;  and  below  it 
the  tribunes  had  their  quarters,  oppofite  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  legions.  Afide  of  the  tribunes  were  the  pre- 
fe&i  of  the  foreign  troops,  over  againft  their  refpettive 
wings ;  and  behind  thefe  were  the  lodgments  of  the 
evocati,  then  thofe  of  the  extraordinarii  and  abletti 
equites,  which  concluded  the  higher  part  of  the  camp. 

Between  the  two  partitions  was  a  fpot  of  ground  called 
principia,  for  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  and 
probably  alfo  for  the  chief  eufigus.  The  middle  of  the 
lower  partition  was  afligned  to  the  Roman  horfe;  next 
to  them  were  quartered  the  triarii ;  then  the  principes, 
and  clofe  by  them  the  haftati  ;  afterwards  the  foreign 
horfe,  and  laftly  the  foreign  foot.  They  fortified 
their  camp  with  a  ditch  and  parapet,  which  they,  term¬ 
ed  fojfa  and  vallum ;  in  the  latter  fome  diftinguifh  two 
parts,  viz.  the  agger  or  earth,  and  the  fudes  or  wooden 
flakes  driven  in  to  fecure  it.  The  camps  were  fome- 
times  furrounded  by  walls  made  of  hewn  (tone;  and 

the. 
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Camp  the  teats  themfelves  formed  of  the  fame  matter. 

11  In  the  front  of  the  Turkiih  camp  are  quartered  the 

Campaign.  jan;zar;es  an(j  other  foot,  whofe  tents  encompafs  their 
aga :  in  the  rear  are  the  quarters  of  the  fpahis  and  o- 
ther  horfemen.  The  body  of  the  camp  is  poffeffed  by 
the  (lately  tents  or  pavilions  of  the  vizier  or  general, 
rais  effendi  or  chancellor,  kahija  or  deward,  the  tefter- 
dar  baihaw  or  lord  treafurer,  and  kapiflar  kahiafee  or 
mailer  of  the  ceremonies.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  tents 
is  a  fpacious  field,  wherein  are  eredled  a  building  for 
the  divan,  and  a  hafna  or  treafury.  .  When  the  ground 
is  marked  out  for  a  camp,  all  wait  for  the  pitching  of 
the  tent  latlac ,  the  place  where  the  courts  of  jultice 
are  held;  it  being  the  difpoiition  of  this  that  is  to  re¬ 
gulate  all  the  reit. 

The  Arabs  dill  live  in  camps,  as  the  ancient  Scenites 
did.  The  camp  of  the  Affyne  Emir,  or  king  of  the 
country  about  Tadmor,  is  defcribed  by  a  traveller  who 
viewed  it,  as  fpread  over  a  very  large  plain,  and  pof- 
fefiing  fo  vad  a  fpace,  that  though  he  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  riling  ground,  he  could  not  fee  the  utmod 
extent  of  it.  His  own  tent  was  near  the  middle;  fcarce 
didinguiihable  from  the  red,  except  that  it  was  bigger, 
being  made,  like  the  others,  of  a  fort  of  hair-cloth. 

Camp,  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Siamefe,  and  fome  other 
nations  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  as  the  name  of  the  quarters 
which  they  afiign  to  foreigners  who  come  to  trade  with 
them.  In  thefe  camps,  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  particular  town,  where  they  carry  on  all  their  trade, 
not  only  keeping  all  their  warehoufes  and  (hops  there, 
but  alfo  live  in  thefe  camps  with  their  whole  families. 
The  Europeans,  however,  are  fo  far  indulged,  that  at 
Siam,  and  almod  everywhere  elfe,  they  may  live  either 
in  the  cities  or  fuburbs,  as  they  fhall  judge  mod  con¬ 
venient. 

CAMPAGNA.  See  Campania. 

CAMPAIGN,  in  the  art  of  war,  denotes  the  fpace 
of  time  that  an  army  keeps  the  field,  or  is  encamped — 
The  beginning  of  every  campaign  is  eonfiderably  more 
unhealthy  than  if  the  men  were  to  remain  in  quarters. 
After  the  fird  fortnight  or  three  weeks  encampment, 
the  ficknefs  decreafes  daily ;  the  mod  infirm  being  by 
that  time  in  the  hofpitals,  and  the  weather  daily  grow¬ 
ing  warmer.  This  healthy  date  continues  throughout 
the  fummer,  unlefs  the  men  get  wet  clothes  or  wet 
beds;  in  which  cafe,  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  the  dy- 
fentery  will  appear  in  proportion  to  the  preceding 
heats.  But  the  mod  fickly  part  of  the  campaign  begins 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  Augud,  whiiil  the  days  are 
dill  hot,  but  the  nights  cool  and  damp,  with  fogs  and 
dews  :  then,  and  not  fooner,  the  dyfentery  prevails  ; 
and  though  its  violence  is  over  by  the  beginning  of 
Odober,  yet  the  remitting  fever  gaining  ground,  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  red  of  the  campaign,  and  never 
entirely  ceafes,  even  in  winter-quarters,  till  the  frods 
begin.  At  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  the  ficknefs  is 
fo  uniform,  that  the  number  may  be  nearly  predi&ed; 
but,  for  the  red  of  the  feafon,  as  the  difeafes  are  then 
of  a  contagious  nature,  and  depend  fo.much  upon  the 
heats  of  fummer,  it  is  impofiible  to  forefee  how  many 
may  fall  fick  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  autumn. 
It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  lad  fortnight  of  a  cam¬ 
paign,  if  protra&ed  till  the  beginning  of  a  campaign, 
is  attended  with  more  ficknefs  than  the  fird  two  months 
encampment :  fo  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  field  a 


fortnight  fooner,  in  order  to  return  into  winter -quarters  Cainpa- 
fo  much  the  earlier.  As  to  winter  expeditions,  though  “aceas 
fevere  in  appearance,  they  are  attended  with  little  fick-  Campania. 

nefs,  if  the  men  have  drong  ihoes,  quarters,  fuel,  and - 

provifions.  Long  marches  in  fummer  are  not  without 
danger,  unlefs  made  in  the  night,  or  fo  early  in  the 
morning  as  to  be  over  before  the  heat  of  the  day. 

CAMPANACEiE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 
'in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturaUs  of  Linnasus,  in 
which  are  the  following  genera,  viz.  convolvulus,  ipo-  # 
msea,  polemonium,  campanula,  roella,  viola,  &c  *.  ee  ohtr.y, 

CAMPANELLA  (Thomas),  a  famous  Italian  P 
philofopher,  born  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  in  1 568. 

He  didinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  early  proficiency  in 
learning ;  for  at  the  age  of  1 3  he  was  a  perfedl  mailer 
’of  the  ancient  orators  and  poets.  His  peculiar  inclina-. 
tion  was  to  phitofophy,  to  which  he  at  lad  confined 
his  whole  time  and  ftudy.  In  order  to  arrive  at  truth, 
he  ihook  off  the  yoke  of  authority  :  by  which  means 
the  novelty  of  fome  of  his  opinions  expofed  him  to 
many  inconveniences  ;  for  at  Naples  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  in  which  he  remained  27  years,  and  du¬ 
ring  this  confinement  wrote  his  famous  work  entitled 
Atheifmus  triumphatus .  Being  at  length  fet  at  liberty, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  graciouily  received  by 
Lewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  the  latter  pro¬ 
cured  him  apenfion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  confulted 
him  on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Campanella  paffed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  a  monadery  of  Dominicans  at 
Paris,  and  died  in  1639. 

CAMPANI  (Matthew)  of  Spoletto,  curate  at 
Rome,  wrote  a  curious  treatife  on  the  art  of  cutting 
glaffes  for  fpedlacles,  and  made  feveral  improvements 
in  optics,  aflided  by  His  brother  and  pupil  Jofeph. 

He  died  after  1678. 

CAMPANIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  farther  principato,  with  a  biihop’s 
fee.  E.  Long.  15.  30.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

Campania,  or  Campagna ,  di  Roma,  anciently  La- 
tium,  a  province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  wed  by  the 
Tiber  and  the  fea,  on  the  fouth-wed  by  the  fea,  on  the 
fouth  by  Terra  di  Lavorro,  on  the  ead  by  Abruzzo, 

%nd  on  the  north  by  Sabina.  Though  the  foil  is  good, 
it  produces  little  or  nothing,  on  account  of,  the  heavy 
duties  on  corn ;  and  though  the  waters  are  good,  the 
air  is  unwholefome.  It  is  fubjefl  to  the  Pope,  and  is 
about  60  miles  in  length  on  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  hath  been  generally  thought  that  the  air  of  this 
country  hath  fomething  in  it  peculiarly  noxious  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer-time  ;  but  Mr  Condamine  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  more  unhealthy  than  any  other  marihy 
country.  His  account  follows.  “  It  was  after  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Goths  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries  that 
this  corruption  of  the  air  began  to  manifed  itfelf.  The 
bed  of  the  Tiber  being  covered  by  the  accumulated 
ruins  of  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome,  could  not  but 
raife  itfelf  eonfiderably.  But  what  permits  us  not  to 
doubt  of  this  fa£t  is,  that  the  ancient  and  well-preferved 
pavement  of  the  Pantheon  and  its  portico  is  overflowed 
every  winter;  that  the  water  even  rifes  there  fometimes 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and  that  it  is  not 
poffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  ancient  Romans  ihould 
have  built  a  temple  in  a  place  fo  low  as  to  be  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  on  the  lead  inundation. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  level  o£  the  bed  of  this  river 
9  Q^2  is 
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Campania.  ;s  raifed  feveral  feet ;  which  could  not  have  happened 
*  without  forming  there  a  kind  of  dikes  or  bars.  The 

choaking  up  of  its  canal  neceffarily  occafioned  the  over¬ 
flow  and  reflux  of  its  waters  in  fuch  places  as  till  then 
had  not  been  fubjedt  to  inundations  :  to  thefe  over¬ 
flowings  of  the  Tiber  were  added  all  the  waters  that 
efcaped  out  of  the  ancient  aquedudts,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  (till  to  be  feen,  and  which  were  entirely  broken  and 
deflroyed  by  Totila.  What  need,  therefore,  of  any 
thing  more  to  infeft  the  air,  in  a  hot  climate,  than  the 
exhalations  of  fuch  a  mafs  of  ftagnating  waters,  depri¬ 
ved  of  any  difcharge,  and  become  the  receptacle  of  a 
thoufand  impurities,  as  well  as  the  grave  of  feveral  mil¬ 
lions  both  of  men  and  animals?  The  evil  could  not  but 
increafe  from  the  fame  caufes  while  Rome  was  expofed 
to  the  iucurfions  and  devaftations  of  the  Lombards,  the 
Normans,  and  the  Saracens,  which  lafted  for  feveral 
centuries.  The  air  was  become  fo  infe&ious  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  that  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  wrote,  that  few  people  at  Rome  arrived  to 
the  age  of  forty  years,  and  that  nothing  was  more 
uncommon  there  than  to  fee  a  perfon  of  fixty.  A  very 
fhort  time  after,  the  popes  transferred  the  feat  of  their 
refidence  to  Avignon  :  during  the  feventy-two  years 
they  remained  there,  Rome  became  a  defert ;  the  mo- 
nafteries  in  it  were  converted  into  ftables ;  and  Gre¬ 
gory  XI.  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  1376,  hardly 
counted  there  30,000  inhabitants.  At  his  death  began 
the  troubles  of  the  great  fchifm  in  the  weft,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  upwards  of  50  years.  Martin  V.  in  whom 
this  fchifm  ended  in  the  year  1429, and  his  firftfucceffors, 
were  able  to  make  but  feeble  efforts  againft  fo  invete¬ 
rate  an  evil.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century  that  Leo  X.  under  whom  Rome  began  to  re¬ 
fume  her  wonted  fplendor,  gave  himfelf  fome  trouble 
about  re-eftablifhing  the  falubrity  of  the  air:  but  the 
city,  being  fhortly  after  befieged  twice  fucceffively  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  faw  ttfelf  plunged  again  into 
all  its  old  calamities ;  and  from  85,000  inhabitants, 
which  it  contained  under  Leo  X.  it  was  reduced  under 
Clement  VIII.  to  32,000.  In  fhort,  it  is  only  fince  the 
time  of  Pius  V.  and  Sextus  V.  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
centur*y,  that  the  popes  have  conftantly  employed  the 
neceffary  methods  for  purifying  the  air  of  Rome  and 
its  environs,  by  procuring  proper  difcharges  for  the 
waters,  drying  up  the  humid  and  marfhy  grounds,  and 
covering  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  other  places  repu¬ 
ted  uninhabitable  with  fuperb  edifices.  Since  that  time 
a  perfon  may  dwell  at  Rome,  and  go  in  or  out  of  it  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning,  however,  of 
the  prefent  century,  they  were  ftifl  afraid  to  lie  out  of 
the  city  in  fummer,  when  they  had  refided  there ;  as 
they  were  alfo  to  return  to  it,  when  once  they  had 
quitted  it.  They  never  ventured  to  fleep  at  Rome,  even 
in  broad  day,  in  any  other  houfe  than  their  own. 
They  are  greatly  relaxed  at  prefent  from  thefe  ancient 
fcruples :  I  have  feen  cardinals,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  Auguft,  go  from  Rome  to  lie  at  Frafcati,  Tivoli, 
Albano,  &c.  and  return  the  next  or  the  following  days 
to  the  city,  without  any  detriment  to  their  health :  I 
have  myfelf  tried  all  thefe  experiments,  without  fuffer- 
iog  the  leaft  inconvenience  from  them :  we  have  even 
feen,  in  the  Jaft  war  in  Italy,  two  armies  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  time  when  the  heats 
were  moft  violenj.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  this,  the 


greater  part  of  the  country  people  dare  not  ftill  venture  Campani* 
to  lie  during  that  feafon  of  the  year,  nor  even  as  much  f<’rm 
as  fleep  in  a  carriage,  in  any  part  of  the  territory  com-  Campanula, 
prehended  under  the  name  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.” - 

CAMPANIFORM,  or  Campanulated,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  flowers  refembling  a  bell. 

CAMPANINI,  a  name  given  to  an  Italian  marble 
dug  out  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  becaufe,  when  it 
is  worked,  it  founds  like  a  bell. 

CAMPANULA,. or  bell-flower  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  no  fewer  than  41 
fpecies  enumerated  by  botanical  writers;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  moft  worthy  of  attention.  1.  The  pyra-  . 
midalis  hath  thick  tuberous  roots  filled  with  a  milky 
juice ;  it  fends  out  ftrong,  fmooth,  upright  ftalks, 
which  rife  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  ganiifhed  with 
fmooth  oblong  leaves  a  little  indented  at  the  edges. 

The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks, 
and  are  regularly  fet  on  for  more  than  half  their  length, 
forming  a  fort  of  pyramid;  thefe  are  large,  open,  and 
fhaped  like  a  bell.  The  moft  common  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  blue,  though  fome  are  white,  but  the-former 
are  moft  efteemed.  2.  The  decurrens,  or  peach -leaved 
bell-flower,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe:  ' 
of  this  there  are  fome  with  white,  and  fome  with  blue 
flowers,  and  fome  with  double  flowers  of  both  colours. 

Thefe  laft  have  of  late  been  propagated  in  fuch  abun¬ 
dance  as  to  have  almoft  banifhed  from  the  gardens 
thofe  with  Angle  flowers.  3.  The  medium,  commonly 
called  Canterbury  bell-flower ,  is  a  biennial  plant,  which 
perifhes  foon  after  it  has  ripened  its  feeds.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  woods  of  Italy  and  Anftria  ;  but  is 
cultivated  in  the  Britilh  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  blue,  purple,  white,  and  ftriped,  with 
double  flowers  of  all  the  colours.  This  fpecies  hath  ob¬ 
long,  rough,  hairy  leaves,  ferrated  on  their  edges :  from 
the  centre  of  thefe  rifes  a  ftiff,  hairy,  furrowed  ftalk, 
about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  lateral  branches, 
garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves  fa  wed  on  their 
edges.  From  the  fetting  on  of  thefe  leaves  proceed  the  foot - 
ftalks  of  the  flower;  thofe  which  are  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  ftalk  and  branches  diminilhing  gradually  in  their 
length  upward,  and  thereby  forming  a  fort  of  pyramid. 

The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  very  large,  fo  make  a  fine 
appearance.  The  feeds  ripen  in  September,  and  the 
plants  decay  foon  after.  4.  The  trachelium,  with  nettle 
leaves,  hath  a  perennial  root,  which  fends  up  feveral 
ftiff  hairy  ftalks  having  two  ribs  or  angles.  Thefe  put 
out  a  few  fhort  fide-branches,  garnilhed  with  oblong 
hairy  leaves  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges.  Toward  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalks,  the  flowers  come  out  alter-  , 
nately  upon  fhort  trifid  foot-ftalks  having  hairy  em- 
palements.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  are  a  deep  arid 
a  pale  blue  and  white,  with  double  flowers  of  the  fame ; 
the  double-flowered  kind  only  merit  a  place  in  gardens. 

5.  The  latifolia,  or  greateft  bell-flower,  hath  a  peren¬ 
nial  root,  compofed  of  many  flefhy  fibres  that  abound 
with  a  milky  juice.  From  thefe  arife  feveral  ftrong, 
round,  Angle  ftalks,  which  never  put  out  branches,  but 
are  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves  flightly  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftalk  the  flowers  come  out  fingly  upon  fhort  foot- 
ftalksj  their  colours  are  blue,  purple,  and  white.  6.  The 
rapun- 
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Campanula,  rapunculus,  or  rampion,  hath  roundifh  flefhy  roots,  beauty.  Thofe  plants  which  are  thus  treated,  are  fel-  Campanula. 

"  'which  are  eatable,  and  much  cultivated  in  France  for  dom  fit  for  the  purpofe  the  following  fcafon  ;  therefore- 

fallads;  fome  years  part  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Eng-  a  fupply  of  young  ones  mull:  be  annually  raifed.  The 
lilh  gardens  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  is  now  generally  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by  dividing  the  roots 
negle&ed.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  ;  but  the  roots  of  or  by  feeds,  but  the  latter  produce  the  moll  vigorous 
the  wild  fort  never  grow  to  half  the  fize  of  thofe  which  and  beft  flowering  plants.  The  feeds  muft  be  fown  in 
are  cultivated.  7.  The  fpecnlum,  with  yellow  eye-  autumn  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  light  undunged 
bright  leaves,  is  an  annual  plant  with  flender  ftalks  earth,  and  placed  in  the  open  air  till  the  froft  or  hard 
rifing  a  foot  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide,  and  rains  come  on  :  then  they  muft  be  placed  under  a  hot- 
garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves  a  little  curled  on  their  bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  both  ; 
edges;  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  but  in  mild  weather,  the  glaflts  ftiould  be  drawn  off 
flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  beau-  every  day,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air:  with  this 
tifnl  purple  inclining  to  a  violet  colour.  In  the  even-  management  the  plants  will  come  up  early  in  the  fpring, 
ing,  they  contratt  and  fold  into  a  pentagonal  figure;  and  then  they  muft  be  removed  out  of  the  frame,  pla- 
froin  whence  it  is  by  fome  called  viola  pentagonia ,  or  cing  them  firft  in  a  warm  fituation  ;  but,  when  the 
five-cornered  violet.  8.  The  hybrids,  or  common  Venus  feafon  becomes  warm,  they  ftiould  be  fo  placed  as  to 
looking-glafs.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches  have  the  morning  fun  only.  In  September  the  leaves 
high,  with  a  ftalk  branching  from  the  bottom  upward,  of  the  plants  will  begin  to  decay,  at  which  time  they 
and  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the.  fliould  be  tranfplanted;  therefore  there  muft  be  one  or 
ftalks,  from  the  bafe  of  which  the  branches  are  produ-  two  beds  prepared,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Ced,  which  are  terminated  by  flowers  very  like  the  for-  plants.  Thefe  beds  muft  be  in  a  warm  fituation,  and 
mer  fort.  This  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  gardens:  the  earth  light,  fandy,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
but  fince  the  former  kind  hath  been  introduced,  it  hath  dung.  The  plants  muft  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
almoft  fupplanted  this  ;  for  the  other  is  a  much  taller  pots  or  cafes  very  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  brijife  their 
plant,  and  the  flowers  larger,  though  of  3  lefs  beautiful  roots;  for  they  are  very  tender,  and  on  being  broken 
colour.  9.  The  canarienfis,  with  an  orach  leaf  and  tu*  the  milky  juice  will  flow  out  plentifully,  which  will 
berous  root,  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands.  It  hath  greatly  weaken  them.  Thefe  ftiould  be  planted  at  a- 
a  thick  flefhy  root  of  an  irregular  form;  fometimes  bout  fix  inches  diftance  each  way,  with  the  head  or 
running  downward  like  a  parfiiep,  at  other  times  divi-  crown  of  the  root  half  an  inch  below  the  furface.  If 
ding  into  feveral  knobs  near  the  top ;  and  when  any  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  gently  watered 
part  of  the  root  is  broken,  there  iffues  out  a  milky  juice  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  planted;  the  beds 
at  the  wound.  From  the  head  or  crown  of  the  root  fliould  alfo  be  covered  with  mats  in  the  day  time,  but 
arife  one,  two,  three,  or  more  ftalks,  in  proportion  to  which  ftiould  be  taken  off  at  night  to  let  the  dew  fall 
the  fize  of  the  root  ;  but  that  in  the  centre  is  generally  on  the  plant3.  Towards  the  end  of  November  the  beds 
larger,  and  rifes  higher,  than  the  others.  Thefe  ftalks  ftiould  be  covered  over  with  fome  old  tanners  bark  to 
are  very  tender,  round,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  their  keep  out  the  froft  ;  and  where  there  is  not  conveniency 
joints  are  far  diftant  from  each  othtr;  and  when  the  for  covering  them  with  frames,  they  ftiould  be  arched 
roots  are  ftrong,  the  ftalks  will  rife  to  ten  feet  high,  over  with  hoops,  that  in  fevere  weather  they  may  be 
fending  out  feveral  lateral  branches.  At  each  joint  they  covered  with  mats.  In  the  fpring  the  mats  muft  be  re- 
are  garnifhed  with  two,  three,  or  four  fpear-fhaped  moved,  and,  the  following  funjmer,  the  plants  kept 
leaves,  with  a  (harp  pointed  beard  on  each  fide.  They  free  from  weeds.  In  autumn  the  earth  (hould  be  ftirred 
are  of  a  fea-green;  and,  when  they  firft  come  out,  are  between  them,  fome  irefti  earth  fpread  over  the  beds, 
covered  (lightly  with  an  afh-coloured  pounce.  From  the  and  the  plants  covered  in  winter  as  before.  In  thefe 
joints  of  the  ftalk  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  are  beds  the  plants  may  remain  two  years,  during  which 
of  the  perfe&  bell-fliape,  and  hang  downward ;  they  are  time  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  before  dire.c- 
of  a  flame-eolour,  marked  with  ftnpes  of  a  brownifh  red:  ted.  The  roots  will  now  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower  ; 
the  flower  is  divided  into  five  parts ;  at  the  bottom  of  each  fo,  in  September  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
is  feated  a  neftarinwi,  covered  with  a  white  tranfparent  fome  of  the  moft  promifing  carefully  planted  in  pots; 
lkin,  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  crown  imperial,  but  the  others  may  be  planted  in  warm  borders,  or  in  a  frefh 
fmaller.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  the  beginning  bed,  at  a  greater  diftance  than  before,  to  allow  them 
of  October,  and  there  is  often  a  fuccefiion  of  them  till  room  to  grow.  Thofe  plants  which  are  potted  fliould 
March.  The  ftalks  decay  to  the  root  in  June,  and  new  be  fheltered  in  winter  from  great  rains  and  hard  frofts, 
ones  fpring  up  in  Auguft.  otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting,  or  at  leafts 

Culture ,  &c.  The  firft  fort  is  cultivated  to  adorn  will  be  fo  weakened  as  not  to  flower  with  any  ftreogth 
halls,  and  to  place  before  chimnies  in  the  fummer  when  the  following  fummer  ;  aud  thole  which  arc  planted  in 
it  is  in  flower,  for  which  purpofe  there  is  no  plant  more  the  full  ground,  fhould  have  fome  old  tanners  bark  laid 
proper ;  for  when  the  roots  are  ftrong,  they  will  fend  round  them  to  prevent  the  froft  from  getting  at  the 
out  four  or  five  ftalks  which  will  rife  as  many  feet  roots.  The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  forts  are 
high,  and  are  adorned  with  flowers  a  great  part  of  their  fo  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  feeds, 
length.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots  are  that  no  particular  dire&ions  for  their  culture  need  be 
removed  into  the  rooms,  where,  being  (haded  from  the  given.  The  fixth  fort,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  efeu- 
fun  and  rain,  the  flowers  will  continue  long  in  beauty;  lent  roots,  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to 
and  if  the  pots  are  every  night  removed  into  a  more  be  fown  in  a  fhady  border;  and  when  the  plants  area- 
airy  fituation,  but  not  expofed  to  heavy  rains,  the  bout  an  inch  high,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  as  is 
fldwers  will  be  fairer,  and  continue  much  longer  in,  praftifed  for  onions,  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  thin  the 

plants. 
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Cnrrpan  ila,  plants,  to  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  inches ;  and 
Campbell  when  the  weeds  come  up  again  they  muft  be  hoed  over 
to  deftroy  them  :  this,  if  well  performed  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  will  make  the  ground  clean  for  a  long  time ;  fo 
that,  being  three  times  repeated,  it  will  keep  the  plants 
clean  till  winter,  which  is  the  feafon  for  eating  the 
roots,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  for  ufe  as  wanted. 
They  will  continue  good  till  April,  at  which  time 
they  fend  out  their  (talks,  when  the  roots  become  hard 
and  unfit  for  ufe. — The  feveuth  and  eighth  forts  are 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  they  produce  in  plen¬ 
ty.  If  thefe,  and  the  Venus  navelvvort,  dwarf  lych¬ 
nis,  candy-tuft,  and  other  low  annual  flowers,  are  pro¬ 
perly  mixed  in  the  border  of  the  flower-garden,  and 
fawn  at  two  or  three  different  feafons,  fo  as  to, have  a 
fuccefiion  of  them  in  flower,  they  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  variety.  If  thefe  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the 
plants  will  flower  early  in  the  fpring ;  but  if  fown  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  not  flower  till  the  middle  of  June ;  - 
and  if  a  third  fowing  is  performed  about  the  middle  of 
May,  the  plants  will  flower  in  Auguft;  but  from  thefe, 
good  feeds  muft  not  be  expe&ed. — The  ninth  fort  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  which  muft  be  done 
with  caution  :  for  if  they  are  broken  or  wounded,  the 
milky  juice  will  flow  out  plentifully;  and  if  planted  be¬ 
fore  the  wounds  art  (kinned  over,  it  occalions  their 
rotting  :  therefore  when  any  of  them  are  broken,  they 
(hould  be  laid  in  the  green -houfe  a  few  days  to  heal. 
Thefe  roots  muft  not  he  too  often  parted,  if  they  are 
expe&ed  to  flower  well ;  for  by  this  means  they  are 
weakened.  The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  and  part¬ 
ing  their  roots  is  in  July,  foon  after  the  (talks  are  de¬ 
cayed.  They  muft  not  be  planted  in  rich  earth,  other- 
wife  they  will  be  very  luxuriant  in  branches,  and  h?ve 
but  few  flowers.  They  fucceed  beft  in  a  light  fandy 
loam,  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of  fcreened  lime-rub- 
bi(h :  when  the  roots  are  firft  planted  the  pots  (hould 
be  placed  in  the  (hade,  and  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  dry 
they  (hould  not  be  watered  ;  for  during  the  time  they 
are  ina&ive,  wet  is  very  injurious  to  them.  About 
the  middle  of  Auguft,  the  roots  will  begin  to  put  out 
fibres  ;  at  which  time,  if  the  pots  are  placed  under  a 
hot-bed  frame,  and,  as  the  nights  grow  cool,  covered 
with  the  glades,  but  opened  every  day  to  enjoy  the  free 
air,  it  will  greatly  forward  them  for  flowering,  and  in- 
creafe  their  ftrength  :  when  the  (talks  appear,  they 
muft  be  now  and  then  refrelhed  with  water;  but  it 
muft  not  be  given  too  often,  nor  in  too  great  quantity. 
The  plants  thus  managed,  by  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  will  have  grown  fo  tall  as  not  to  be  kept  any 
longer  under  the  glafs  frame  ;  they  muft,  therefore,  be 
removed  into  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  but  fcreened  from  the 
cold.  During  the  winter  feafon  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refre(hed  with  water,  and  guarded  from  froft  ; 
and,  in  the  fpring,  when  the  (talks  begin  to  decay, 
the  pots  (hould  be  fet  abroad  in  the  (hade,  and  not  wa¬ 
tered. 

CAMPBELL  (Archibald),  earl  and  marquis  of 
Argyle,  was  the  fon  of  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle,  by 
the  lady  Anne  Douglas,  daughter  of  William  earl  of 
Morton.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1598  ;  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  profefiion  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftri&eft  rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
as  it  was  eftablilhed  immediately  after  the  reformation. 


During  the  commonwealth  he  was  induced  to  fubmit  to  Campbell, 
its  authority.  Upon  the  relloration,  he  was  tried  for  ~ 
his  compliance  ;  a  crime  common  to  him  with  the  whole 
nation,  and  fuch  a  one  as  the  moft  loyal  and  affec¬ 
tionate  fubjed  might  frequently  by  violence  be  induced 
to  commit.  To  make  this  compliance  appear  the 
more  voluntary  and  hearty,  there  were  produced  in 
court,  letters  which  he  had  wrote  to  Albemarle,  while 
that  general  governed  Scotland,  and  which  contained 
expreflions  of  the  moft  cordial  attachment  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  government.  But,  befides  the  general  indig¬ 
nation  excited  by  Albemarle’s  difcovery  of  this  private 
correfpondence  ;  men  thought,  that  even  the  higheft 
demonftrations  of  affe&ion  might,  during  jealous  times, 
be  exaded  as  a  neceffary  mark  of  compliance  from  a 
perfon  of  fuch  diftindion  as  Argyle  ;  and  could  not,  by 
any  equitable  conftrudion,  imply  the  crime  of  trea- 
fon.  The  parliament,  however,  fcrupled  not  to  pafs 
fentence  upon  him,  and  he  fuffered  with  great  conltan- 
c-y  and  courage. 

Campbell  (Archibald),  earl  of  Argyle,  fon  to  the 
former,  had  from  his  youth  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his 
loyalty,  and  his  attachment  to  the  royal  family.  Tho’ 
his  father  was  head  of  the  covenanters,  he  himfelf  re- 
fufed  to  concur  in  any  of  their  meafures  ;  and  when  a 
commilfion  of  colonel  was  given  him  by  the  convention 
of  dates,  he  forbore  to  ad  upon  it  till  it  (hould  be  ra¬ 
tified  by  the  king.  By  his  refpedful  behaviour,  as  well 
as  by  his  fervices,  he  made  himfelf  acceptable  to  Charles 
when  that  prince  was  in  Scotland;  and  even  after  the 
battle  of  Worcefter,  all  the  misfortunes  which  attended 
the  royal  caufe  could  not  engage  him  to  defert  it.  Un¬ 
der  Middleton  he  obftinately  perfevered  to  harafs  and 
infeft  the  vidorious  Englifh  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  that  general,  that  he  would  fubmit 
to  accept  of  a  capitulation.  Suchjealoufy  of  his  loyal 
attachments  was  entertained  by  the  commonwealth  and 
protedor,  that  a  pretence  was  foon  after  fallen  upon  to 
commit  him  to  prifon  ;  and  his  confinement  was  rigo- 
roufly  continued  till  the  relloration.  The  king,  fen- 
(ible  of  his  fervices,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father’s 
forfeiture,  and  created  him  earl  of  Argyle  ;  and  when 
a  moft  unjuft  fentence  was  palled  upon  him  by  the  Scots 
parliament,  Charles  had  anew  remitted  it.  In  the  fub- 
fequent  part  of  this  reign  Argyle  behaved  himfelf  du¬ 
tifully  ;  and  though  he  feemed  not  difpofed  to  go  all 
lengths  with  the  court,  he  always  appeared,  even  in  his' 
oppofition,  a  man  of  mild  difpofitions  and  peaceable  de¬ 
portment. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  in  fum- 
mer  1681,  and  the  duke  was  appointed  commiffioner. 

Befides  granting  money  to  the  king,  and  voting  the 
indefeafible  right  of  fuccefiion,  this  parliament  enaded 
a  teft,  which  all  perfons  poffeffed  of  oflices,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  or  ecclefiaftical,  were  bound  to  take.  In  this  teft 
the  king’s  fupremacy  was  afferted,  the  covenant  renoun¬ 
ced,  paflive  obedience  affented  to,  and  all  obligations 
difclaimed  of  endeavouring  any  alteration  in  civil  orec- 
clefiaftical  eftablilhments.  This  was  the  (late  of  the 
teft  as  propofed  by  the  courtiers  ;  but  the  country  par¬ 
ty  propofed  alfo  a  claufe  of  adherence  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  which  could  not  with  decency  be  rejeded. 

The  whole  was  of  an  enormous  length,  corilidered  as 
an  oath  ;  and,  what  was  worfe,  a  confeffion  of  faith 
was  there  ratified  which  had  been  impofed  a  little  after 

the  ' 
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Campbell,  the  reformation,  and  which  contained  many  articles  al-  felf  in  order  to  recover  the  conftitution  by  force  of  arms. 

'  together  forged  by  the  parliament  and  nation.  Among  he  concerted  meafures  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth 

others,  the  doClrine  of  refiflance  was  inculcated ;  fo  and  went  into  Scotland,  to  affemble  his  friends  :  but 
that  the  teft  being  voted  in  a  hurry,  was  found  on  ex-  not  meeting  with  the  fuccefs  he  expeCted,  he  was  taken 
amination  to  be  a  medley  of  abfurdity  and  contradic-  prifoner;  and  being  carried  to  Edinburgh,  was  be- 
tion.  Though  the  courtiers  could  not  rejeCt  the  claufe  headed  upon  his  former  unjuft  fcntence,  June  30,  168  c. 
of  adhering  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  they  propofed,  He  lhewed  great  conftancy  and  courage  under  his  mif- 
as  a  requifite  mark  of  refpeCl,  that  all  princes  of  the  fortunes:  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  ate  his  dinner  very 
blood  fhould  be  exempted  from  taking  that  oath.  This  cheerfully  ;  and,  according  to  his  cuftom,  flept  after  it 
exception  was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  Argyle  ;  who  ob-  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  very  foundly.  At  the 
ferved  that  the  foie  danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  Pro-  place  of  execution  he  made  a  ihort,  grave,  and  religious 
teftant  religion  muft  proceed  from  the  perverfion  of  the  fpeech ;  and,  after  folemnly  declaring  that  he  for- 
royal  family.  By  infilling  on  fuch  topics,  he  drew  on  gave  all  his  enemies,  fubmitted  to  death  with  great 
himfelf  the  fecret  indignation  of  the  duke  of  York,  of  lirmnefs. 

which  he  foon  felt  the  fatal  confequences.  Campbell  (John),  duke  of  Argyle  and  Green- 

When  Argyle  took  the  teft  as  a  privy  counfellor,  he  wich,  grandfon  of  the  former,  was  born  on  the  10th  of 
fubjoined,  in  the  duke’s  prefence,  an  explanation  which  O&ober,  1680  ;  and,  on  the  very  day  when  hisgrand- 
he  had  beforehand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and  father  fuffered  at  Edinburgh,  fell  out  of  a  window  three 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  pair  of  ftairs  high,  without  receiving  any  hurt.  At 
was  in  thefe  words.  “  I  have  confidered  the  teft,  and  the  age  of  15,.  he  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in 
am  very  defirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I  can.  I  clalfical  learning.  His  father  then  perceived  and  en- 
am  confident  that  the  parliament  never  intended  to  im-  couraged  his  military  difpofition,  and  introduced  him 
pofe  contradi&ory  oaths :  therefore  I  think  no  man  can  to  king  William,  who  in  the  year  1694  gave  him  the 
explain  it  but  for  himfelf.  Accordingly  I  take  it  as  far  command  of  a  regiment.  In  this  fituation  he  remained 
as  it  is  confident  with  itfelf  and  the  Proteftant  reli-  till  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1703  ;  when  becoming 
gion.  And  I  do  declare  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  my-  duke  of  Argyle,  he  was  foon  after  fworn  of  queen 
lelf,  inmyftation,  and  in  a  lawful  way,  fromwilhing  Anne’s  privy-council,  made  captain  of  the  Scotch  horfe- 
and  endeavouring  any  alteration,  which  I  think  to  the  guards,  and  appointed  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords 
advantage  of  church  or  ftate,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  of  fefiion.  In  1704,  her  majefty  reviving  the  Scottifti 
Proteftant  religion  and  my  loyalty  :  and  this  I  under-  order  of  the  thiftle,  his  grace  was  inftalled  one  of  the 
Hand  as  a  part  of  my  oath.”  The  duke,  as  was  natural,  knights  of  that  order,  and  was  foon  after  appointed 
heard  it  with  great  tranquillity  :  no  one  took  the  leaft  high-commifiioner  to  the  Scotch  parliament ;  where* 
offence  :  Argyle  was  admitted  to  fit  that  day  in  coun-  being  of  great  fervice  in  promoting  the  intended  union, 
cil  :  and  it  was  impoffible  to  imagine  that  a  capital  of-  he  wa^on  bis  return  created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the 
fence  had  been  committed  where  occafion  feemed  not  titles  of  baron  of  Chatham  and  earl  of  Greenwich,  and 
to  have  been  given  fo  much  as  for  a  frown  or  repri-  in  1710  was  made  knight  of  the  garter.  His  grace 
mand.  firft  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  his  military  capacity  at  the 

Argyle  was  much  furprifed  a  few  days  after,  to  find  battle  of  Oudenard  ;  where  he  commanded  as  brigadier- 
that  a  warrant  was  iffued  for  committing  him  to  pri-  general,  with  all  the  bravery  of  youth,  and  the  con- 
fon  ;  that  he  was  indi&ed  for  high  treafon,  leafing-  du£l  of  a  veteran  officer.  He  was  prefent  under  the 
making,  and  perjury ;  and  that  from  the  innocent  words  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  liege  of  Ghent,  and  took 
abovementioned  an  accufation  was  extra&ed,  by  which  polleffion  of  the  town.  He  had  alfo  a  confiderable  fhare 
he  was  to  forfeit  life,  honours,  and  fortune.  It  is  need-  in  the  victory  obtained  over  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
lefs  to  enter  into  particulars,  where  the  iniquity  of  the  Malplaquet,  by  diflodging  them  from  the  wood  of  Sart, 
whole  is  fo  evidently  apparent.  Though  the  fword  of  and  gaining  a  poll  of  great  confequence.  In  this  fharp 
juftice  was  difplayed,  even  her  femblance  was  riot  put  engagement,  feveral  mulket-baffs  palled  through  the 
011 ;  and  the  forms  of  law  were  preferved  to  fan&ify,  duke’s  cloaths,  hat,  and  peruke.  Soon  after  this  hot 
or  rather  aggravate,  the  oppreflkm.  Of  five  jndges,  aCtion,  he  was  fent  to  take  the  command  in  Spain; 
three  did  not  fcruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treafon  and  and  after  the  redu&ion  of  Port  Mahon,  he  returned  to 
leafing-making  to  be  incurred  by  the  prifoner:  a  jury  England.  His  grace  having  now  a  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  15  noblemen  gave  verdict  againft  him  ;  and  the  king  of  lords,  he  cenfured  the  meafures  of  the  minillry  with 
being  confulted,  ordered  the  fentence  to  be  pronounced,  fuch  freedom,  that  all  his  places  were  difpofed  of  to 
but  the  execution  of  it  to  be  fufpended  till  further  other  noblemen  :  but  at  the  accelfion  of  George  I.  he 
orders.  Argyle,  however,  faw  no  reafon  to  trull  to  recovered  his  influence.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
the  juftice  or  mercy  of  fuch  enemies:  He  made  bis  ef-  rebellion  in  17 15,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  of 
cape  from  prifon,  and  till  he  could  find  a  Ihip  for  Hoi-  his  majelly’s  forces  in  North  Britain  ;  and  was  the 
land  he  concealed  himfelf  during  fome  time  in  London,  principal  means  and  caufe  of  the  total  extinction,  at 
The  king  heard  of  his  lurking  place,  but  would  not  that  jime,  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  without  much 
fuffer  him  to  be  arrefted.  All  the  parts,  however,  of  bloodlhed.  In  direCt  oppoiition  to  him,  or  that  part  of 
his  fentence,  fo  far  as  the  government  in  Scotland  had  the  army  he  commanded,  at  the  head  of  all  his  Camp- 
power,  were  rigoroufly  executed  ;  his  eftate  confifcated,  bells  was  placed  Campbell  earl  of  Braidalbin,  of  the 
his  arms  reverfed  and  torn.  Having  got  over  to  Hoi-  fame  family  and  kindred,  by  fome  fatal  error  that 
land,  he  remained  there  during  the  remaining  part  of  ever  mifguided  and  milled  that  unhappy  family  of  the 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  thinking  himlelf  at  li-  Stewarts  and  all  its  adherents.  The  confequence 
berty,  before  the  coronation  of  James  II.  to  exert  him-  was,  that  both  fets  of  Campbells,  from  family  aJFec- 
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Campbell,  tion,  refufed  to  flrike  a  ftroke,  and  retired  oat  of 

-  the  battle.  He  arrived  at  London  March  6th  1716, 

a, ad  was  in  high  favour :  but,  to  the  furprife  of  peo- 
.  pie  of  all  ranks,  he  was  in  a  few  months  diverted  of 
all  his  employments  -,  and  from  this  period,  to  the  year 
1718,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  civil  capacity,  by  his 
uucorrupted  patriotifm  and  manly  eloquence.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1719,  he  was  again  admitted 
into  favour,  appointed  lord-fteward  of  the  houlhold, 
and  in  April  following  was  created  duke  of  Green¬ 
wich.  He  continued  in  the  adminiftration  during  all 
the  remaining  part  of  that  reign  ;  and,  after  his  late 
.majerty’s  accefiion,  till  April  1740  when  he  delivered 
a  fpeech  with  fuch  warmth,  that,  the  miniftry  being 
highly  offended,  he  was  again  difmiffed  from  his  em¬ 
ployments.  To  thefe,  however,  on  the  change  of  the 
miniftry,  lie  was  foon  reftored  ;  but  not  approving  of 
the  meafures  of  the  new  miniftry  more  than  thofe  of 
the  old,  he  gave  up  all  his  ports  for  the  laft  time,  and 
never  after  engaged  in  affairs  of  ftate.  He  now  en¬ 
joyed  privacy  and  retirement ;  and  died  of  a  paralytic 
diforder,  on  the  4th  of  O&ober  1743*  '1'°  the  me' 

mory  of  his  grace  a  very  noble  monument  was  ere&ed 
in  Weftminfter-abbey,  executed  by  the  ingenious  Rou- 
billiac. 

The  duke  of  Argyle,  though  never  firft  minifter, 
was  a  very  able  ftatefman  and  politician,  moft  tteadily 
fixed  in  thofe  principles  he  believed  to  be  right,  and 
not  to  be  fhaken  or  changed.  His  delicacy  and  ho¬ 
nour  were  fo  great,  that  it  hurt  him  to  be  even  fuf- 
pefted  ;  witnefs  that  application  faid  to  be  made  to 
l  im  by  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stewart  family  be¬ 
fore  the  laft  rebellion  in  order  to  gain  his  intereft, 
which  was  confiderable  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
He  .immediately  fent  the  letter  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  * 
and  it  vexed  him  much  even  to  have  an  application 
made  him,  left  any  perfon  ftiould  think  him  capable  of 
adting  a  double  part.  When  he  thought  meafures 
wrong  or  corrupt,  he  cared  not  who  was  the  author, 
however  great  or  powerful  he  might  be }  witnefs  his 
boldly  attacking  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  about  his  forage  and  army  con¬ 
tracts  in  Flanders,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  though  in  all  other  refpects  he  was  the 
moft  able  general  of  his  time.  The  duke  of  Argyle, 
on  all  occafions,  fpoke  well,  with  a  firm,  manly,  and 
noble  eloquence  ;  and  feems  to  deferve  the  chara&er 
given  of  him  by  Pope  : 

Argyle  the  date’s  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 

Aiul  fhake  alike  the  fenatc  and  the  field. 

Campbell  (Dr  John),  a  late  writer,  who  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  manyefteemed  literary  productions  ; 
particularly  as  the  author  of  a  confiderable  part  of  The 
ancient  and  modern  univerfal  hifiory,  and  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.  He  wrote  alfo  The  prefent  Jlateof 
Europe;  The  lives  of  the  Englijh  admirals ;  and  an  in¬ 
genious  whimfical  traCt  on  the  means  of  attaining  ex- 
traordinary  longevity,  entitled  Hermippus  redevivus.  The 
public  are  likewife  indebted  to  him  for  a  much  improved 
edition  of  Harris's  collettion  of  voyages.  But  his  prin¬ 
cipal  and  favourite  work  was,  A  political furvey  of  Great 
Britain ,  2  vols  4to,  publifhed  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death  ;  in  which  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  his 
patriotic  fpirit,  are  equally  confpicuous.  He  was,  du¬ 
ring  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  agent  for  the  province 


of  Georgia  in  North  America  5  and  died  at  the  clofe  Campbell-  i 
of  the  year  1775,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  t0,^n 

CAMPBELLTOWN,  aparliamenttoWnof  Argyle-  campi.  ; 

(hire  in  Scotland,  feated  on  the  lough  of  Kilkerran,  on  - - 

the  eaftern  ftiore  of  Kin  tyre,  of  which  it'is  the  capital. 

It  hath  a  good  harbour ;  and  is  now  a  very  confiderable 
place,  having  rifen  from  a  petty  filhing  town  to  its 
prefent  flouriflring  fituation  in  lefs  than  30  years.  About 
the  year  1744,  it  had  only  two  or  three  fmall  veffels 
belonging  to  the  port;  but  in  1772,  there  were  78 
fail  from  20  to  80  tons  burthen,  all  built  for,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in,  the  herring -filhery  ;  and  about  800  failors 
were  employed  to  man  them.  The  inhabitants  are 
reckoned  to  be  upwards  of  7000  in  number.  W.  Long. 

5.  10.  N.  Lat.  54. 

CAMPDEN,  a  poor  town  of  Gloucefterfhire  in 
England,  containing  about  200  houfes.  It  gives  title  < 

to  a  vifeount,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

W.  Long.  1.  50.  N.  Lat.  52. 

CAMPEACHY,  a  town  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 
merica,  feated  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  a  bay  of  the  fame 
name,  on  the  weft  of  the  province  of  Yucataro.  It  is 
defended  by  a  good  wall  and  ftrong  forts  ;  but  is  nei¬ 
ther  fo  rich,  nor  carries  on  fuch  a  trade,  as  formerly  ; 
it  having  been  the  port  for  the  fale  of  logwood,  the 
place  where  it  is  cut  being  about  30  miles  diftant.  It  ? 

was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1596  ;  by  the  bucaneers 
in  1678;  and  by  the  Flibufters  of  St  Domingo  in 
1685,  who  fet  it  on  fire,  and  blew  up  the  citadel!  W. 

Long.  93.  7.  N.  Lat.  19.  20. 

Campeachy-/F<?(?^,  in  botany.  See  Hjematoxy- 
lum. 

CAMPEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Overyfiel  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Provinces.  It  hath  a  citadel  and  a  harbour ;  but 
the  latter  is  almoft  choked  up  with  fand.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Dutch  in  1578,  and  by  the  French  in  1672  ; 
but  they  abandoned  it  the  following  year.  It  is  feated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yffel  and  Zuider  See.  E. 

Long-  5-  35-  N.  Lat.  52.  38. 

CAMPHORA,  or  Camphire,  a  folid  concrete 
juice  extra&ed  from  the  wood  of  the  laurus  camphora  *.  *  Sce  L,au~.: 

Pure,  camphire  is  very  white,  pellucid,  fomewhat  a**' 
un&uous  to  the  touch  ;  of  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  and  Mate- ' 
yet  accompanied  with  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  ;  of  a  very  ria  Medico , 
fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  rofemary,  butu°Ip8’ 
much  ftronger.  It  has  been  very  long  efteemed  one  of 
the  moft  efficacious  diaphoretics ;  and  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  fevers,  malignant  and  epidemical  diftempers. 

In  deliria,  alfo,  where  opiates  could  not  procure  fleep, 
but  rather  aggravated  the  fymptoms,  this  medicine 
has  often  been  obferved  to  procure  it.  All  thefe 
effe&s,  however,  Dr  Cullen  attributes  to  its  fedative 
property,  and  denies  that  camphire  has  any  other  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues  than  thofe  of  an  antifpafmodic  and  feda¬ 
tive.  He  allows  it  to  be  very  powerful,  and  capable  of 
doing  much  good  or  much  harm.  From  experiments 
made  on  different  brute  creatures,  camphire  appears  to 
be  poifonous  to  every  one  of  them.  In  fome  it  pro¬ 
duced  fleep  followed  by  death,  without  any  other  fymp- 
tom.  In  others,  before  death,  they  were  awakened 
into  convulfions  and  rage.  It  feems,  too,  to  a£  chiefly 
on  the  ftomach  ;  for  an  entire  piece  fwallowed,  pro¬ 
duced  the  abovementioned  effe&s  with  very  little  dimi¬ 
nution  of  weight. 

CAMPI  (Bernardine)  of  Cremona,  an  Italian  paint- 


Campian. 
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er,  author  of  an  admired  treatife  on  the  art,  flourilhed  ever,  was  condemned,  on  the  ftatute  25  Ed.  III.  for  Campion 
'  in  the  12th  century.  high  treafon;  and  butchered  at  Tyburn,  with  two  or  r  II 

CAMPIAN  (Edmund),  an  Englifh  Jefuit,  was  born  three  of  his  fraternity.  Howfoever  criminal  in  the  eye  ampus* 
at  London,  of  indigent  parents,  in  the  year  1540;  and  of  the  law,  or  of  the  Englifh  gofpel,  might  be  the  zeal 
educated  at  Chrift’s  hofpital,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  this  Jefuit  for  the  falvation  of  the  poor  heretics  of 
to  fpeak  an  oration  before  queen  Mary  on  her  acceffion  this  kingdom,  biographers  of  each  perfuafion  unite  in 
to  the  throne.  He  was  admitted  a  fcholar  of  St  John’s  giving  him  a  great  and  amiable  charadler.  “  All  wri- 
college  in  Oxford  at  its  foundation,  and  took  the  de-  ters  (fays  the  Oxford  antiquary),  whether  Proteftant  or 
gree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1564.  About  the  fame  time  Popilh,  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of  molt  admirable  parts ; 
he  was  ordained  by  a  bifhop  of  the  church  of  England,  an  elegant  orator,  a  fubtile  philofopher  and  difpntant, 
and  became  an  eloquent  Proteftant  preacher.  In  15 66,  and  an  exadt  preacher  whether  in  Englilh  or  the  Latin 
when  queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  the  univerfity  tongue,  of  a  Tweet  difpofition,  and  a  well-polilhed 
of  Oxford,  he  fpoke  an  elegant  oration  before  her  ma*  man.”  Fuller,  in  his  church-hiftory,  fays,  “  he  was  of 
jefty,  and  was  alfo  refpondent  in  the  philofophy  adl  in  a  fweet  nature,  conftantly  carrying  about  him  the 
St  Mary’s  church.  In  1 568,  he  was  junior  prodtor  of  charms  of  a  plaulible  behaviour,,  of  a  fluent  tongue, 
the  univerfity.  In  the  following  year,  he  went  over  to  and  good  parts.”  His  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  in  two 
Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  and  books,  was  written  in  1570;  and  publilhed,  by  Sir 
turned  papift ;  but  being  found  rather  too  aifiduous  in  James  Ware,  from  a  manufeript  in  the  Cotton  library, 
perfuading  others  to  follow  his  example,  he  was  com-  Dublin,  1633,  folio.  He  wrote  alfo  Chronologia  uni- 
mitted  to  prifon.  He  foon,  however,  found  means  to  verjalis,  a  very  learned  work ;  and  various  other  tradls. 
make  his  efcape.  He  landed  in  England  in  1571;  and  CAMPION,  in  botany,  the  Englilh  name  of  the 
thence  proceeded  to  Doway  in  Flanders,  where  he  Lychnis. 

publicly  recanted  his  former  herefy,  and  was  created  Campion,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanguth  in 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  went  foon  after  to  Rome,  Tartary.  It  was  formerly  remarkable  for  being  a  place 
where,  in  1573,  he  was  admitted  of  the  fociety  of  Je-  through  which  the  caravans  palled  in  the  road  from 
fus,  and  was  fent  by  the  general  of  that  order  to  Vien-  Bukharia  to  China.  E.  Long.  104. 33.  N.  Lat.  40.  25. 
na,  where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  called  Neftar  et  am-  CAMPISTRON,  a  celebrated  French  dramatic  au- 
brofta,  which  was  afted  before  the  emperor  with  great  thor,  was  born  in  1656.  Racine  direfted  his  poetical 
applaufe.  talents  to  the  theatre,  and  affifted  him  in  his  firft  pieces. 

From  Vienna  he  went  to  Prague  in  Bohemia,  where  He  died  in  1723. 
he  refided  in  the  Jefuits  college  about  fix  years,  and  CAMPLI,  or  Campoli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
then  returned  to  Rome.  From  thence,  in  1580,  he  was  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  fitu- 
fent  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  celebrated  Father  ated  in  E.  Long.  13.  55.  N.  Lat.  42.  38. 

Parfons,  to  convert  the  people  of  England.  From  Pitts  CAMPO  major,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Alen- 
we  learn,  that,  fome  time  before,  feveral  Englilh  priefts,  tejo  in  Portugal.  W.  Long.  7.  24.  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 
infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  had  undertaken  to  convert  CAMPREDON,  a  town  of  Catalonia  in  Spain, 
their  countrymen;  that  80  of  thefe  foreign  feminaries,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  fnountains.  The 
befides  feveral  others  who  by  God’s  grace  had  been  fortifications  were  demolilhed  by  the  French  in  1691. 
converted  in  England,  were  aftually  engaged  in  the  W.  Long.  1.  56.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 
pious  work  with  great  fuccefs;  that  fome  of  them  had  CAMPS  (Francis  de),  abbot  of  Notre  Dame  at 
fuffered  imprifonment,  chains,  tortures,  and  ignomini-  Sigi,  was  born  at  Amiens  in  1643  5  and  diftinguifhed 
ous  death,  with  becoming  conftancy  and  relolution  :  himfelf  by  his  knowledge  of  medals,  by  writing  an  hi- 
but  feeing  at  laft  that  the  labour  was  abundant,  and  ftory  of  France,  and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  at 
the  labourers  few,  they  folicited  the  afliftance  of  the  Paris  in  1723. 

Jefuits;  requefting,  that,  though  not  early  in  the  morn-  CAMPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  field  or  vacant  plain- in  a 
ing,  they  would  at  leaft  in  the  third,  fixth,  or  ninth  city,  not  built  upon,  left  vacant  on  account  Ihews, 
hour,  fend  labourers  into  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  In  con-  combats,  exercifes,  or  other  ufes  of  the  citizens, 
fequence  of  this  folicitation,  the  above  two  were  fent  Campus  Mail,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  an  anniverfary 
to  England.  They  arrived,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Campian,  alfembly  of  our  anceftors  held  on  May-day,  when  they 
at  Dover;  and  were  next  day  joyfully  received  by  their  confederated  together  for  defence  of  the  kingdom 
friends  at  London.  He  had  not  been  long  in  England,  againll  all  its  enemies. 

before  Walfingham  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  being  in-  Campus  Martius ,  a  large  plain  in  the  fuburbs  of 
formed  of  his  uncommon  afiiduity  in  the  caufe  of  the  ancient  Rome,  lying  between  the  Quirinal  and  Ca- 
church  of  Rome,  ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  have  pitoline  mounts  and  the  Tiber,  thus  called  becaufe 
him  apprehended,  but  for  a  long  time  without  fuccefs.  confecrated  to  the  god  Mars,  and  fet  apart  for  military 
However,  he  was  at  laft  taken  by  one  Elliot,  a  noted  fports  and  exercifes  to  which  the  Roman  youth  were 
prieji-taker,  who  found  him  in  the  houfe  of  Edward  trained,  as  the  ufe  and  handling  of  arms,  and  all  man- 
Yates,  Efq;  at  Lyford  in  Berkfhire,  and  conduced  him  ner  of  feats  of  aftivity.  Here  were  the  races  run,  ei- 
in  triumph  to  London,  with  a  paper  on  his  hat,  on  ther  with  chariots  or  fingle  horfes  ;  here  alfo  flood  the 
which  was  written  Campian  the  Jefuit.  He  was  im-  villa  publica,  or  palace  for  the  reception  of  ambafla- 
prifoned  in  the  Tower  ;  where,  Wood  faysr  “  he  did  dors,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  Many 
undergo  many  examinations,  abufes,  wrackings,  tor-  of  the  public  comitia  were  held  in  the  fame  field,  part 
tures;”  exquifitifirnis  cruciatibus  tortus ,  fays  Pitts.  It  of  which  was  for  that  purpofe  cantoned  out.  The  place 
is  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  our  reformers,  this  torturing  was  alfo  nobly  decorated  with  ftatues,  arches,  columns, 
part  of  the  ftory  is  not  true.  The  poor  wretch,  how-  porticoes,  and  the  like  ftru&ures. 
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Campus  Campus  Sceleratus,  a  place  without  the  walls  of  an¬ 
il  cient  Rome,  where  the  Veftals  who  had  violated  their 
Canada'  vows  of  virginity  were  buried  alive. 

CAMUL,  a  town  of  Afia,  on  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cialus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tangut. 
E.  Long.  98.  5.  N.  Lat.  37.  15. 

CAMUS,  a  perfon  with  a  low  flat  nofe,  hollowed  in 
the  middle. 

The  Tartars  are  great  admirers  of  camus  beauties. 
Rubruquis  obferves,  that  the  wife  of  the  great  Jenghiz 
Khan,  a  celebrated  beauty,  had  only  two  holes  for 
a  nofe. 

Camus  (John  Peter),  a  French  prelate  born  in  1582. 
He  was  author  of  a  number  of  pious  romances  (the 
tafte  of  his  time),  and  other  theological  works,  to  the 
amount  of  200  vols.  His  definition  of  politics  is  re¬ 
markable:  Ars  mn  ta)u  regetidi,  quavi  fallendi,  homines j 
“  the  art  not  fo  much  of  governing,  as  of  deceiving, 
mankind.”  He  died  in  1652. 

CAN,  in  the  fea-language,  as  can-pump,  a  veffel 
wherewith  feamen  pour  water  into  the  pump  to  make 
it  go. 

Can  -Buoy.  See  Buoy. 

Can -Hook,  an  inftrument  ufed  to  fling  a  cafk  by  the 
ends  of  the  ftaves :  it  is  formed  by  fixing  a  broad  and 
flat  hook  at  each  end  of  a  fhort  rope ;  and  the  tackle 
by  which  the  calk  fo  flung  may  be  hoifted  or  lowered, 
is  hooked  to  the  middle  of  the  rope. 

CANADA,  or  the  province  of  Quebec,  an  exten- 
five  country  of  North  America,  bounded  on  the  north- 
eafl  by  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  St  John’s  ri¬ 
ver  ;  on  the  fouth-weft,  by  lands  inhabited  by  the  fa- 
vage  Indians,  which  are  frequently  included  in  this 
province  5  on  the  fouth,  by  the  provinces  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  New  England,  and  New  York;  and  on  the  north- 
weft,  by  other  Indian  nations.  Under  the  name  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  the  French  comprehended  a  very  large  territory; 
taking"  into  their  claim  part  of  New  Scotland,  New 
England,  and  New  York  on  the  eaft  ;  and  extending 
it  on  the  weft  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  part, 
however,  which  was  reduced  by  the  Britifh  arms  in  the 
laft  war,  lies  between  61  and  81  degrees  of  weft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  between  45  and  52  of  north  latitude.  The 
climate  is  notverydifferent  from  that  of,the  northern  Bri- 
tifti  colonies  ;  but  as  it  is  much  further  from  the  fea,  and 
more  to  the  northward,  than  moft  of  thofe  provinces, 
it  has  a  much  feverer  winter,  though  the  air  is  gene¬ 
rally  clear  ;  and,  like  moft  of  thofe  American  trafts 
that  do  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward,  the  fummers 
are  very  hot,  and  exceeding  pleafant.  The  foil  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  very  good,  and  in  many  parts  extremely  fer¬ 
tile  ;  producing  many  different  forts  of  grains,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  meadow  grounds,  which  are  well 
watered,  yield  excellent  grafs,  and  breed  vaft  numbers 
of  great  and  fmall  cattle.  The  uncultivated  part3  are 
a  continued  wood,  compofed  of  prodigioufly  large  and 
lofty  trees,  of  which  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  Ipecies, 
that  even  of  thofe  who  have  taken  moft  pains  to  know 
them,  there  is  not  perhaps  one  that  can  tell  half  the 
number.  Canada  produces,  among  others,  two  forts 
of  pines,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  four  forts  of  firs  ;  two 
forts  of  cedar  and  oak,  the  white  and  the  red ;  the 
male  and  female  maple ;  three  forts  of  afti-trees,  the 
free,  the  mungrel,  and  the  baftard  ;  three  forts  of  wal¬ 
nut-trees,  the  hard,  the  foft,  and  the  fraooth  5  vaft 


numbers  of  beech-trees  and  white  wood  ;  white  and  Canada,,  f 
red  elms,  and  poplars.  The  Indians  hollow  the  red 
elms  into  canoes,  fome  of  which  made  out  of  one  piece 
will  contain  20  perfons  ;  others  are  made  of  the  bark ; 
the  different  pieces  of  which  they  few  together  with  the 
inner  rind,  and  daub  over  the  feams  with  pitch,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  bituminous  matter  refembling  pitch,  to  prevent 
their  leaking ;  the  ribs  of  thefe  canoes  are  made  of 
boughs  of  trees.  In  the  hollow  elms,  the  bears  and 
wild  cats  take  up  their  lodging  from  November  to 
April.  The  country  produces  alfo  a  vaft  variety  of 
other  vegetables,  particularly  tobacco,  which  thrives 
well.  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine  lead  mine,  and  many  ex¬ 
cellent  ones  of  iron  have  been  difcovered.  It  hath  al¬ 
fo  been  reported  that  filver  is  found  in  fome  of  the 
mountains.  The  livers  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  very  large  and  deep.  The  principal  are, 
the  Ouattauais,  St  John’s,  Seguinay,  Defpaires,  and 
Trois  Rivieres;  but  all  thefe  are  fwallowed  up  by  the 
great  river  St  Lawrence.  This  river  iffues  from  the 
lake  Ontario;  and,  taking  its  courfe  north-eaft,  wafltes 
Montreal,  where  it  receives  the  Ouattauais,  and  forms 
many  fertile  iflands.  It  continues  the  fame  courfe,  and 
meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  fea,  where 
it  is  navigable  for  large  veffels  ;  and  below  Quebec, 

320  miles  from  the- fea,  it  becomes  fo  broad  and  fo 
deep,  that  {hips  of  the  line  contributed  in  the  laft  war 
to  reduce  that  city.  After  receiving  in  itsprogrefs  in¬ 
numerable  ftreams,  it  at  laft  falls  into  the  ocean  at  cape 
Rofiers,  where  it  is  90  miles  broad,  and  where  the  cold 
is  intenfe  and  the  fea  boifterous.  This  river  is  the  only 
one  upon  which  any  fettlements  of  note  are  as  yet 
formed  ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  that,  in  time  to  come, 

Canada,  andthofe  vaft  regions  to  the  weft,  may  be  en¬ 
abled  of  themfelves  to  carry  011  a  confiderable  trade- 
upon  the  great  lakes  of  frefti  water  which  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  environ.  Here  are  five  lakes,  the  lea  ft  of  which 
is  of  greater  extent  than  the  frefti-water  lakes  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  thefe  are  the 
lake  Ontario,  which  is  not  lefs  than  200  leagues  in 
circumference ;  Erie,  or  Ofwego,  longer  but  not  fo 
broad,  is  about  the  fame  extent.  That  of  the  Huron 
fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  about  300  leagues  in  ij 

circuit  ;  as  alfo  is  that  of  Machigan,  though  like  lake 
Erie  it  is  rather  long,  and  comparatively  narrow.  But 
the  lake  Superior  is  larger  than  any  of  thefe,  being  not 
lefs  than  500  leagues  in  circumference.  All  thefe  are 
navigable  by  any  veffel3,  and  they  all  communicate 
with  each  other  ;  but  the  paffage  between  Erie  and 
Ontario  is  interrupted  by  a  moft  ftupenduous  fall  or 
cataraft,  called  the  falls  of  Niagara  *.  The  river  St  *^®ee 
Lawrence,  as  already  obferved,  is  the  outlet  of  thefc^18™*  j 
lakes,  by  which  they  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  o- 
cean.  The  French  built  forts  at  the  feveral  ftraits  by 
which  the  lakes  communicate  with  one  another,  and  on 
that  where  the  laft  of  them  communicates  with  the  river. 

By  thefe,  while  the  country  was  in  their  poffefiion,  they 
efftftually  fecured  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  lakes, 
and  preferved  an  influence  over  all  the  Indian  nations 
that  lie  near  them. 

The  moft  curious  and  interefting  part  of  the  natural 
hiftory  of  Canada  is  the  animals  there  produced.  Thefe 
are  flags,  elks,  deer,  bears,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats, 
ferrets,  weafels,  large  fquirrels  of  a  greyifti  hue,  hares 
and  rabbits.  The  fouthem  parts,  in  particular,,  breed 

great 
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C-anada.  great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  divers  forts  of  roebucks, 

- - goats,  wolves,  &c.  The  marffies,  lakes,  and  pools,  with 

which  this  country  abounds,  fwarm  with  otters  and 
beavers,  of  which  the  white  are  highly  valued,  as  well 
as  the  right  black  kind.  A  vaft  variety  of  birds  are 
alfo  to  be  found  in  the  woods;  and  the  river  St  Law¬ 
rence  abounds  with  fuch  quantities  of  fifh,  that  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  by  fome  writers,  this  would  be  a  more  profitable 
article  than  even  the  fur-trade. — There  are  in  Canada 
a  multitude  of  different  Indian  tribes :  but  thefe  are 
obferved  to  decreafe  in  number  where  the  Europeans 
are  molt  numerous  ;  awing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  of  which  they  are  exceffively 
fond.  Their  manners  and  way  of  living  we  have  al* 
t  See  Ante-  ready  particularly  defcribed  f.  The  principal  town6 
rh:a>  n°  *9  are  Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  and  Montreal.  The  c<3m- 
4,‘  modities  required  by  the  Canadians  frou?  Europe  arc. 
Wine,  or  rather  rum;  cloths,  chiefly  coarie;  linen;  and 
wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum,  to¬ 
bacco,  a  fort  of  duffil  blankets,  gums,  powder,  balk, 

I  and  flints,  kettles,  hatchets,  toys,  and  trinkets  of  all 

kinds.  While  the  country  was  in  poffeffion  of  the 
French,  the  Indians  fupplied  them  with  poultry  j  and 
the  French  had  traders,  who,  like  the  original  inha¬ 
bitants,  traverfed  the  vaft  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes, 
with  incredible  induftry  and  patience,  carrying  their 
goods  into  the  remoteft  parts  of  America,  and  among 
nations  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Thefe  again  brought 
the  furs,  &c.  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians  were  thereby 
habituated  to  trade  with  them.  For  thispurpofe,  peo¬ 
ple  from’all  parts,  even  from  the  diftanceof  1000  miles, 
came  to  the  French  fair  at  Montreal,  which  began  in 
June,  and  fometimes  lafted  three  months.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  many  folemnities  were  obferved,  guards  were  pla¬ 
ced,  and  the  governor  affifted  to  preferve  order  in  fo 
great  and  various  a  concourfe  of  favage  nations.  Blit 
fometimes  great  diforders  and  tumults  happened  ;  and 
the  Indians  frequently  gave  for  a  dram  all  that  they  were 
poffeffed  of.  It  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions  a&ually  paffed  by  the  Englifh  fettlement  of  Al¬ 
bany  in  New  York,  and  travelled  200  miles  further  to 
Montreal,  though  they  could  have  purchafed  the  goods 
they  wanted  cheaper  at  the  former. 

Since  Britain  became  poffeffed  of  Canada,  our  trade 
with  that  country  has  generally  employed  34  (hips  and 
400  feamen  ;  their  exports,  at  an  average  of  three 
years,  in  /kins,  fur3,  ginfeng,  fnake-root,  C3pillaire, 
and  wheat,  amount  to  150,000/.  Their  imports  from 
Great  Britain  are  computed  at  nearly  the  fame  fum.  It 
will,  "however,  be  always  impoffible  to  overcome  cer¬ 
tain  inconveniencies  arifing  from  the  violence  of  the 
winter.  This  is  fo  exceffive  from  December  to  April, 
that  the  broadeft  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  fnow 
lies  commonly  from  four  to  fix  feet  deep  on  the  ground, 
even  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  which  lie  three  de¬ 
grees  fouth  of  London,  and  in  the  temperate  latitude  of 
Paris.  Another  inconvenience  arifes  from  the  falls  in  the 
river  St  Lawrence  below  Montreal,  which  prevent  (hips 
from  penetrating  to  that  emporium  ofinland  commerce. 
Our  communication  therefore  with  Canada,  and  the 
immenfe  regions  beyond  it,  will  always  be  interrupted 
during  the  winter-feafon,  until  roads  are  formed  that 
can  be  travelled  without  danger  from  the  Indians.  For 
theft  favage  people  often, commit  hoftilities  againft  us, 
without  any  previous  notice  ;  and  frequently,  without 


any  provocation,  they  commit  the  moft  horrid  ravages  Canada, 
for  a  long  time  with  impunity. 

Canada  was  undoubtedly  difeovered  by  Sebaftian 
Cabot,  the  famous  Italian  adventurer,  who  failed  un¬ 
der  a  commiffion  from  Henry  VII.  But  though  the 
Englifh  monarch  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  ufe 
of  this  difeovery,  the  French  quickly  attempted  it ;  we 
have  an  account  of  their  fifhing  for  cod  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  along  the  fea-coaft  of  Canada,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  About  the  year 
1506,  one  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  drew  a  map  of  the 
gulph  of  St  Lawrence  ;  and  two  years  after,  one  Au- 
bort,  a  fhip-mafter  of  Dieppe,  carried  over  to  France 
fome  of  the  natives  of  Canada.  As  the  new  country, 
however,  did  not  promife  the  fame  amazing  quantities 
of  gold  and  filver  produced  by  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
French,  for  fome  years,  negle&ed  the  difeovery.  At 
laft,  in  the  year  1523,  Francis  I.  a  fenfible  arid  en- 
terprifing  prince,  fent  four  fhips,  under  the  command 
of  Verazani,  a  Florentine,  to  profecute  difeoveries  in 
that  country.  The  particulars  of  this  man’s  firft  ex¬ 
pedition  are  not  known.  All  we  can  learn  is,  that 
he  returned  to  France,  and  next  year  he  undertook  a 
fecond.  Ashe  approached  the  coaft,  he  met  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  ftorm  ;  however,  he  came  fo  near  as  to  perceive  the 
natives  on  the  fhore,  making  friendly  figns  to  him  to 
land.  This  being  found  impracticable  by  reafon  of  the 
furf  upon  the  coaft,  one  of  the  failors  threw  himfelf  in¬ 
to  the  fea ;  but,  endeavouring  to  fwim  back  to  the  fhip, 
a  furge  threw  him  on  ffiore  without  figns  of  life.  He 
was,  however,  treated  by  the  natives  with  fuch  care 
and  humanity,  that  he  recovered  his  ftrength,  and  was 
allowed  to  fwim  back  to  the  fhip,  which  immediately 
returned  to  France.  This  is  all  we  know  of  Vera- 
zani’s  fecond  expedition.  He  undertook  a  third,  but 
was  no  more  heard  of,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  and  all 
his  company  periffied  before  he  could  form  any  colony. 

In  1534,  one  Jaques  Cartier  of  St  Maloes  fet  fail  under 
a  commiffion  from  the  French  king,  and  on  the  10th 
of  May  arrived  at  Cape  Bonavifta  in  Newfoundland. 

He  had  with  him  two  final]  fhips  befides  the  one  in 
which  he  failed.  He  cruifed  along  the  coafts  of  that 
ifland,  on  which  he  difeovered  inhabitants,  probably 
the  Elkimaux.  He  landed  in  feveral  places  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Gulf,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  country  in 
the  king’s  name.  On  his  return,  he  was  again  fent 
out  with  a  commiffion,  and  a  pretty  large  force  :  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1535,  and  paffed  the  winter  at  St  Croix;  but 
thefeafon  proved  fo  fevere,  that  he  and  his  companions 
muft  have  died  of  the  feurvy,  had  they  not,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  natives,  made  ufe  of  the  deco&ion  of  the- 
tops  and  bark  of  the  white  pines.  As  Cartier,  how¬ 
ever,  could  produce  neither  gold  nor  filver,  all  that  he 
could  fay  about  the  utility  of  the  fettlement  was  difre- 
garded  ;  and  in  1540,  he  was  obliged  to  become  pilot 
to  one  M.  Roberval,  who  was  by  the  French  king  ap¬ 
pointed  viceroy  of  Canada,  and  who  failed  from  France 
with  five  veffels.  Arriving  at  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence, 
they  built  a  fort ;  and  Cartier  was  left  to  command  the 
garrifon  in  it,  while  Roberval  returned  to  France  for 
additional  recruits  to  his  new  fettlement.  At  laft,  ha¬ 
ving  embarked  in  1 549,  with  a  great  number  of  adven¬ 
turers,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers  were  heard 
of  more. 

This  fatal  accident  fo  greatly  difeouraged  the  court 
9  R  3  of 
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Canada,  of  France,  that,  for  50  years,  no  meafures  were  taken 
Canal.  for  fUpp]ying  with  necefiaries  the  fettlers  that  were  left. 

At  laft,  Henry  IV.  appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche 
lieutenant-general  of  Canada  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  In  ] 59-8  he  landed  on  the  ifle  of  Sable, 
which  he  abfurdly  thought  to  be  a  proper  place  for  a 
fettlement,  though  it  was  without  any  port,  and  with¬ 
out  produft  except  briars.  Here  he  left  abont  40  tna- 
lefa&ors,  the  refufe  of  the  French  jails.  After  cruizing 
for  fome  time  on  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  relieve  thefe  poor  wretches,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  His  colony 
mull  have  perilhed,  had  not  a  French  fliip  been  wreck¬ 
ed  on  the  ifland,  and  a  few  flieep  driven  upon  it  at  the 
fame  time.  With  the  boards  of  the  (hip  they  erefted 
huts ;  and  while  the  flieep  lafted  they  lived  on  them, 
feeding  afterwards  on  filh.  Their  clothes  wearing  out, 

-  they  made  coats  of  feal-lkins ;  and  in  this  miferable  con¬ 

dition  they  fpent  feven  years,  when  Flenry  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  to  France.  The  king  had  the  curiofity 
to  fee  them  in  their  feal-lkin  drefles,  and  was  fo  moved 
with  their  appearance,  that  he  forgave  them  all  their 
offences,  and  gave  each  of  them  50  crowns  to  begin  the 
world  anew. 

In  1600,  one  Chauvin,  a  commander  in  the  French 
navy,  attended  by  a  merchant  of  St  Malo,  called  Pont - 
grave ,  made  a  voyage  to  Canada,  from  whence  he 're¬ 
turned  with  a  very  profitable  quantity  of  furs.  Next 
year  he  repeated  the  voyage  with  the  fame  good  for¬ 
tune,  but  died  while  he  was  preparing  for  a  third.  The 
many  fpecimens  of  profit  to  be  made  by  the  Canadian 
trade,  at  laft  induced  thepublic  to  think  favourably  of 
it.  An  armament  was  equipped,  and  the  command  of 
it  given  to  Pontgrave,  with  powers  to  extend  his  difeo- 
venes  up  the  river  St  Lawrence.  He  failed  in  1 603,  ha¬ 
ving  in  his  company  Samuel  Champlain,  who  had  been 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  was  a  man  of  parts  and  fpi- 
rit.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1608,  that  the 
colony  was  fully  eftablifhed.  This  was  accomplifhed 
by  founding  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  from  that  time 
•ommenced  the  capital  of  all  the  fettlements  in  Canada. 
The  colony,  however,  for  many  years  continued  in  a 
low  way,  and  was  often  in  danger  of  being  totally  ex¬ 
terminated  by  the  Indians.  As  the  particulars  of  thefe 
wars,  however,  could  neither  be  entertaining,  nor  in¬ 
deed  intelligible,  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  choofe  to 
emit  them,  and  in  general  obferve,  that  the  trench  not 
only  concluded  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Indians, 
but  fo  much  ingratiated  themfelves  with  them,  that  they 
could  with  the  greateft  cafe  prevail  upon  them  at  any 
time  to  murder  and  fcalp  the  Englilh  in  their  fettle¬ 
ments.  Thefe  pra dlices  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in 
bringing  about  the  laft  war  with  France,  when  the 
whole  country  was  conquered  by  the  Britilh  in,  1761. 
The  moft  remarkable  tranfa&ion  in  this  conqueft  wa3 
the  fiege  of  Quebec  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which, 
fee  that  article. 

CANAL  of  Communication,  an  artificial  cut  in 
the  ground,  fupplied  with  water  from  rivers,  fprings, 
&C.  in  order  to  make  a  navigable  communication  be¬ 
twixt  one  place  atid  another. 

The  particular  Operations  neceflary  for  making  arti¬ 
ficial  navigations  depend  upon  a  number  of  circumftan- 
ces.  The  fituation  of  the  ground  ;  the  vicinity  or  con¬ 
dition  with  rivers ;  the  eafe  or  difficulty  with  which  a 


proper  quantity  of  water  can  be  obtained  ;  thefe  and  Canal, 
many  other  circuroftances  neceflarily  produce  great  va- 
riety  in  the  ftruilure  of  artificial  navigations,  and  aug¬ 
ment  or  diminilh  the  labour  and  expence  of  executing 
them.  When  the  ground  is  naturally  level,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  with  rivers,  the  execution  is  eafy,  and  the  navi¬ 
gation  is  not  liable  to  be  difturbed  by  floods :  but,  when 
the  ground  rifes  and  falls,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
level,  artificial  methods  of  railing  and  lowering  veflels 
muft  be  employed  ;  which  likewife  vary  according  to 
circumftances. 

A  kind  of  temporary  Unices  are  fometimes  employed 
for  railing  boats  over  falls  or  Ihoals  in  rivers  by  a  very 
fimple  operation.  Two  polls  or  pillars  oF mafon-work, 
with  grooves,  are  fixed,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  river, 
at  fome  diftance  below  the  Ihoal.  The  boat  having  p..i- 
fed  thefe  polL,  planks  are  let  down  acrofs  the  river  by 
pullies  into  the  grooves,  by  which  the  water  is  dammed 
up  to  a  proper  height  for  allowing  the  boat  to  pafs  up 
the  river  over  the  (hoal. 

The  Dutch  and  Fleemings  at  this  day,  fometimes 
when  obftruited  by  cafcades,  form  an  inclined  plane  or 
rolling-bridge  upon  dry  land,  alongft  which  their  vef- 
fels  are  drawn  from  the  river  below  the  cafeade  into  the 
river  above  it.  This,  it  is  faid,  was  the  only  method 
employed  by  the  ancients,  and  i3  Hill  uftd  by  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who  are  faid  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature 
and  utility  of  locks.  Thefe  rolling-bridges  confift  of 
a  number  of  cylindrical  rollers  which  turn  eafily  on  pi¬ 
vots,  and  a  mill  is  commonly  built  near  by,  fo  that  the 
fame  machinery  may  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  work¬ 
ing  the  mill  and  drawing  up  veflels. 

A  Lock  is  a  bafon  placed  lengthwife  in  a  river  or  ca¬ 
nal,  lined  with  walls  of  mafonry  on  each  fide,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  two  gates,  placed  where  there  is  a  cafcade 
or  natural  fall  of  the  country  ;  and  fo  conftruited,  that 
the  bafon  being  filled  with  water  by  an  upper  fluice  to 
the  level  of  the  waters  above,  a  veflel  may  afeend  thro* 
the  upper  gate  5  or  the  water  in  the  lock  being  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafcade, 
the  veflel  may  defeend  through  the  lower  gate  5  for 
when  the  waters  are  brought  to  a  level  on  either  fide, 
the  gate  on  that  fide  may  be  eafily  opened.  But  as  the 
lower  gate  is  drained  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter  it  fuppoits,  when  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
water  exceeds  12  or  13  feet,  more  locks  than  one  be¬ 
come  neceflary.  Thus,  if  the  fall  be  17  feet,  two 
locks  are  required,  each  having  8|  feet  fall ;  and  if 
the  "fall  be  26  feet,  three  locks  are  neceflary,  each 
having  8  feet  8  inches  fall.  The  fide-walls  of  a  lock 
onght  to  be  very  ftrong.  Where  the  natural  foun¬ 
dation  is  bad,  they  fliould  be  founded  on  piles  and 
platforms  of  wood:  they  fliould  likewife  flope  out¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  refill  the  preffure  of  the  earth  from 
behind. 

Plate  LXIX.  fig.  1.  A  perfpeitive  view  of  part  of 

a  canal :  the  veflel  L,  within  the  lock  A  C. _ Fig.  2. 

Se&ion  of  an  open  lock :  the  veflel  L  about  to  enter. _ 

F'g-  3-  Seftion  of  a  lock  full  of  water ;  the  veflel  L 

railed  to  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  fuperior  canal. _ 

Fig.  4.  Ground  feclion  of  a  lock.  L,  a  veflel  in  the 
inferior  canal.  C,  the  under  gate.  A,  the  upper 
gate.  G  H,  a  fubterraneous  paflage  for  letting  water 
from  the  fuperior  canal  run  into  the  lock.  K  F,  a  fub¬ 
terraneous  paflage  for  water  from  the  lock,  to  the  infe¬ 
rior 
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•  nor  canal. 

X  and  Y  (fig.  1.)  are  the  two  flood-gates,  each  of 
which  confifts  of  two  leaves,  refting  upon  one  another, 
fo  as  to  form  an  obtufe  angle,  in  order  the  better  to  re¬ 
fill  the  preflure  of  the  water.  The  firft  (X)  prevents 
the  water  of  the  fuperior  canal  from  falling  into  the 
lock  ;  and  the  ftcond  (Y)  dams  up  and  fuftains  the 
water  in  the  lock.  Thefe  flood-gates  ought  to  be  very 
ftrong,  and  to  turn  freely  upon  their  hinges.  In  order 
to  make  them  open  and  Ihut  with  eafe,  each  leaf  is  fur- 
n iflied  with  a  long  lever  A  b,  A  b  ;  C  b>  Cb.  They 
ftiould  be  made  very  tight  and  clofe,  that  as  little  wa¬ 
ter  as  poffible  may  be  loft. 

By  the  fubterraneous  paffage  G  H  (fig.  2,  3,  &  4) 
which  defcends  obliquely,  by  opening  the  fluice  G,  the 
water  is  let  down  from  the  fuperior  canal  X),  into  the 
lock,  where  it  is  ftopt  and  retained  by  the  gate  C 
when  flint,  till  the  water  in  the  lock  comes  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  water  in  the  fuperior  canal  D ;  as  re- 
prefented,  fig.  3.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wa¬ 
ter  contained  by  the  lock  is  to  be  let  out,  the  paffage 
G  H  mud  be  ihut  by  letting  down  the  fluice  G,  the 
gate  A  mud  be  alfo  ftiut,  and  the  paffage  K  F  opened 
by  raifing  the  fluice  K  :  a  free  paflage  being  thus  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  water,  it  defcends  through  K  F,  into  the 
inferior  canal,  until  the  water  in  the  lock  is  on  a  le¬ 
vel  with  the  water  in  the  inferior  canal  B ;  as  repre- 
fented,  fig.  2. 

Now,  let  it  be  required  to  raife  the  veflel  L  (fig.  2) 
from  the  inferior  canal  B,  to  the  fuperior  one  D  ;  if 
the  lock  happens  to  be  full  of  water,  the  fluice  G  mull 
be  ihut,  and  alfo  the  gate  A,  and  the  fluice  K  opened, 
fo  that  the  water  in  the  lock  may  run  out  till  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  water  in  the  inferior  canal  B.  When  the 
water  in  the  lock  comes  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  water 
at  B,  the  leaves  of  the  gate  C  are  opened  by  the  levers 
C  b,  which  is  eafily  performed,  the  water  on  each  fide 
of  the  gate  being  in  equilibrio;  the  veflel  then  fails  in¬ 
to  the  lock.  After  this  the  gate  C  and  the  fluice 
K  are  ftiut,  and  the  fluice  G  opened,  in  order  to  fill 
the  lock,  till  the  water  in  the  lock,  and  confequently 
the  veflel,  be  upon  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  fu¬ 
perior  canal  D  ;  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  The  gate 
A  is  then  opened,  and  the  veflel  pafles  into  the  ca¬ 
nal  D. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  make  a  veflel  defeend 
from  the  canal  D,  into  the  inferior  canal  B.  If  the  lock 
is  empty,  as  in  fig.  2.  the  gate  C  and  fluice  K  muftbe 
ftiut,  and  the  upper  fluice  G  opened,  fo  that  the  water 
iu  the  lock  may  rife  to  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  up¬ 
per  canal  D.  Then  open  the  gate  A,  and  let  the  veflel 
pafs  thro’  into  the  lock.  Shut  the  gate  A  3nd  the  fluice 
G ;  then  open  the  fluice  K,  till  the  water  in  the  lock 
be  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  inferior  canal ;  then 
the  gate  C  is  opened,  and  the  veflel  pafles  along  into 
the  canal  B,  as  was  required. 

It  isalmoft  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  Enumerating  the 
many  advantages  which  neceffarily  refultfrom  artificial 
navigations.  Their  utility  is  now  fo  apparent,  that 
mod  nations  in  Europe  give  the  higheft  encouragement 
to  undertakings  of  this  kind  wherever  they  are  practi¬ 
cable.  The  advantages  of  navigable  canals  did  not 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  ancients.  From  the  moft 
early  accounts  of  fociety  we  read  of  attempts  to  cut 
through  large  ifthmufes,  in  order  to  make  a  communi¬ 


cation  by  water,  either  betwixt  different  nations,  or  di- 
ftant  parts  of  the  fame  nation,  where  land-carriage 
was  long  and  expenfive.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
Cnidians,  a  people  of  Caria  in  Afia  Minor,  defigned 
to  cut  the  itthmus  which  joins  that  peninfula  to  the 
continent ;  but  were  fuperftitious  enough  to  give  up 
the  undertaking,  becaufe  they  were  interdi&ed  by  an 
oracle.  Several  kings  of  Egypt  attempted  to  join  the 
Red-Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Cleopatra  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fond  of  this  projeft.  Soliman  II.  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  employed  50,000  men  in  this  great  work. 
This  canal  was  completed  under  the  caliphate  of  O- 
mar,  but  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into  difrepair ; 
fo  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  difeover  any  traces  of  it. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  intended  to  make  a  ca¬ 
nal  acrofs  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  joins  the  Mo- 
rea  and  Achaia,  in  order  to  make  a  navigable  paflage 
by  the  Ionian  fea  iitlo  the  Archipelago.  Demetrius, 
Julius  Csefar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  made  feveral  unfuc- 
cefsful  efforts  to  open  this  paffage.  But,  as  the  an¬ 
cients  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  water-locks, 
their  whole  attention  was  employed  in  makinglevel  cuts, 
which  is  probably  the  principal  reafon  why  they  fo  of¬ 
ten  failed  in  their  attempts.  Charlemagne  formed  a 
defign  of  joining  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  make  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Black  Sea,  by  a  canal  from  the  river  Almutz  which 
difeharges  itfelfinto  the  Danube,  to  the  Reditz,  which 
falls  into  the  Maine,  and  this  laft  falls  into  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence:  for  this  purpofe  he  employed  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  workmen  ;  but  he  met  with  fo  many 
obftacles  from  different  quarters,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  attempt. 

The  French  at  prefent  have  many  fine  canals :  that 
of  Briare  was  begun  under  Henry  IV.  and  finiflied  un¬ 
der  the  dire£tion  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  reign  of 
.Lewis  XIII.  This  canal  makes  a  communication  be¬ 
twixt  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  by -the  river  Loing.  It 
extends  1 1  French  great  leagues  from  Briare  to  Mon- 
targis.  It  enters  the  Loire  a  little  above  Briare,  and 
terminates  in  the  Loing  at  Cepoi.  There  are  42  locks 
on  this  canal. 

The  canal  of  Orleans,  for  making  another  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  was  begun 
in  1675,  and  finished  by  Philip  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.  and  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  20  locks.  It  goes  by  the  name  ofthec«- 
nal  of  Orleans  ;  but  it  begins  at  the  village  of  Com- 
bleux,  which  is  a  ftiort  French  league  from  the  town 
of  Orleans, 

But  the  gre3teft  and  moft  ufeful  work  of  this  kind  is 
the  junction  of  the  ocean  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  canal  of  Languedoc.  It  was  propofed  in  the  reigns 
of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  a  id  was  undertaken  and 
finiflied  under  Lewis  XIV.  It  begins  with  a  large  re- 
fervoir4GOO  paces  in  circumference,  and  24  feet  deep, 
which  receives  many  fprings  from  the  mountain  Noire. 
This  canal  is  about  64  leagues  in  length,  is  fupplied  by 
a  number  of  rivulets,  and  is  furnifhed  with  104  locks, 
of  about  eight  feet  rife  each.  In  fome  places  it  pafles 
over  bridges  of  vaft  height ;  and  in  others  it  cuts  thro’ 
folid  rocks  for  1000  paces.  At  one  end  it  joins  the  ri¬ 
ver  Garonne  near  Tholoufe,  and  terminates  at  the  other 
in  the  lake  Tau,  which  extends  to  the  port  of  Cette.  It 
was  planned  by  Francis  Riquet  in  the  166 6,  and  finifti- 
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ed  before  bis  death,  which  happened  in  the  1680. 

In  the  Dutch,  Auftrian,  and  French  Netherlands, 
there  is  a  very  great  number  of  canals ;  that  from  Bru¬ 
ges  to  Oftend  carries  veflels  of  200  tons. 

The  Chinefe  have  alfo  a  great  number  of  canals  ;  that 
■which  runs  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  extends  about  825 
miles  in  length,  and  was  executed  about  800  years  ago. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  defcribe  the  number- 
lefs  canals  in  Holland,  Ruffia,  Germany,  &c.  We  (hall 
therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  that  are  either  al¬ 
ready  finifhed,  or  at  prefent  executing,  in  our  own 
country. 

As  the  promoting  of  commerce  is  the  principal  in¬ 
tention  of  making  canals,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
their  frequency  in  any  nation  fhould  bear  fome  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  trade  carried  on  in  it,  providing  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country  will  admit  of  them.  The  prefent 
(late  of  England  and  Scotland  confirms  this  obferva- 
tion.  Though  the  Romans  made  a  canal  between  the 
Nyne,  a  little  below  Peterborough,  and  the  Witham, 
three  miles  below  Lincoln,  which  is  now  almoft  entire¬ 
ly  filled  up,  yet  it  is  not  long  fince  canals  were  revived 
in  England.  They  are  now  however  become  very  nu¬ 
merous,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln, 
and  Clieftiire.  Moft  of  the  counties  betwixt  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Briftol  channel  are  connefted 
together  either  by  natural  or  artificial  navigations ; 
thofe  upon  the  Thames  and  Ifis  reaching  within  a- 
bout  20  miles  of  thofe  upon  the  Severn.  The  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  canal  in  Clieftiire  runs  27  miles  on  a 
perfect  level ;  but  at  Barton  it  is  carried  by  a  very 
high  aquedudt  bridge  over  the  Irvvell,  a  navigable  ri¬ 
ver  ;  fo  that  it  is  common  for  veffels  to  be  paffing  at 
the  fame  time  both  under  and  above  the  bridge.  It  is 
likewife  cut  fome  miles  into  the  hills,  where  the  Duke’s 
coal-mines  are  wrought. 

A  communication  betwixt  the  Forth  and  Clyde  in 
Scotland,  by  a  navigable  canal,  was  projefted  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1722  ;  and  on -a  furvey  was  reported 
to  be  pra&icable.  No  further  notice,  however,  was  ta¬ 
ken  of  this  projeft  till  the  3d  of  December  1761,  when 
the  right  honourable  Francis  lord  Napier,  at  his  own 
expence,  employed  Mr  Mackell  to  make  a  furvey,  plan, 
and  eftimate  thereof,  on  a  very  fmall  fcale ;  only  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  lighters  or  barges,  of  about  16  or  12 
tons  burden. 

In  1764,  the  truftees  for  fifheries,  &c.  in  Scotland, 
employed  Mr  John  Smeaton  to  make  a  furvey,  plan, 
and  eftimate  of  a  canal  of  five  feet  depth  of  water. 
The  expence  of  this  canal  w3s  eftimated  at  78,970/. 
In  1766,  Mr  Mackell  was  employed  to  make  another 
furvey,  plan,  and  eftimate,  of  the  abovementioned  fmall 
canal.  A  number  of  the  moft  refpe&able  merchants  in 
Glafgow  joined  in  the  fubfeription  for  it,  which  was 
foon  filled  up:  an  application  was  made  to  parliament; 
and  after  the  bill  was  nearly  obtained,  an  oppofition 
was  made  by  the  eaft  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  fcale  ;  being  only  24  feet  medium 
breadth,  by  4  feet  depth  of  water.  Upon  this,  the 
bill  was  given  up  ;  and  a  new  fubfeription  was  fet  on 
foot  for  a  canal  of  7  feet  deep,  eftimated  at  147,337/. 

Mr  Smeaton  being  appointed  principal  engineer,  and 
Mr  Mackell  refident  engineer,  the  work  was  begun  in 
June  1768;  but  with  fome  deviation  from  the  original 
plan,  as  to  its  origin  and  courfe.  It  begins  at  Grange- 


burn  foot,  near  the  mouth  of  Carron,  where  they  have 
a  very  good  harbour  called  Green  Brae ,  for  large  ” 
fhips;  there  being  18  feet  of  water  at  the  fea-lock,  and 
at  very  high  ftream-tides  21  feet.  It  then  proceeds 
weftward  three  miles,  till  it  comes  abreaft  with  the 
town  of  Falkirk,  the  ground  rifing  fo  little  that  there 
are  only  fix  locks  in  that  fpace;  though  in  the  fourth 
mile,  which  coft  about  18,000/.  there  are  no  lefs  than 
ten  locks,  and  a  very  fine  aquedudt  bridge ;  under 
which  the  great  road  leading  from  Edinburgh,  by 
Falkirk,  to  Glafgow  and  Stirling,  paffes  :  from  the 
fourth  mile,  or  i6rh  lock,  to  the  eaft  end  of  Dolla- 
tor-bog,  is  fix  miles;  and  in  that  fpace  there  are  only 
four  locks  and  feven  aqueduft  bridges,  two  of  which  are 
confiderable,  befides  fmall  tunnels:  at  the  eaft  end  of 
Dollator-bog,  or  tenth  mile  ftone,  is  the  20th  lock  pla¬ 
ced,  which  begins  the  canal  of  partition  on  the  fummit 
betwixt  the  eaft  and  weft  fea;  and  which  canal  of  par¬ 
tition  continues  no  lefs  than  18  miles  on  a  level,  palling 
by  the  fouth  fide  of  Kirkintulloch,  and  terminates  at 
Hamilton-hill,  about  a  meafured  mile  from  Glafgow. 

The  carrying  the  canal  through  the  Kerfe  below  Fal¬ 
kirk  was  attended  with  little  trouble  in  the  digging, 
though  the  foundations  of  the  fix  locks  in  that  track 
were  very  troublefome }  being  in  a  quick  foft  mud: 
the  carrying  it  through  Dollator-bog,  a  foft  mofs  of 
two  miles  in  length,  was  attended  with  more  difficulty, 
and  was  two  years  in  executing,  tho’  drained  as  much 
as  poffible  a  year  before  the  work  began  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  all  this,  a  part  had  to  be  dragged  to  the 
depth,  after  the  water  was  let  in  to  hold  down  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  prevent  it  from  rifing:  however,  that  fpace  is 
now  one  of  the  beft  parts  of  the  whole  canal.  Round 
the  point  of  the  Stronhili,  oppofite  to  Kilfyth,  the  ca¬ 
nal  is  banked  on  the  north  fide  for  a  confiderable  fpace 
above  thefurfaceof  the  ground  about  20  feet  high,  and 
the  water  in  that  place  is  about  16  feet  deep. 

There  were  feveral  places  from  that  to  Kirkintulloch 
to  cut  through  free-ftone  rock  a  confiderable  depth ; 
and  at  Kirkintulloch  the  canal  is  carried  over  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  Logie  on  an  aqnedudt  bridge,  whofe  arch  is  90 
feet  broad  ;  which  arch  was  thrown  over  in  three 
different  ftretches,  of  30  feet  each,  having  only  30  feet 
of  a  centre,  which  was  fhifted  on  fmall  rollers  from  one 
ftretch  to  another.  Though  this  was  a  thing  new, 
and  never  attempted  before  with  an  arch  of  this  fize, 
yet  the  joinings  are  as  fairly  equal  as  any  other  part  of 
the  arch.  This  bridge  is  thought  to  be  a  very  fine  piece 
of  mafonry  of  its  kind  :  on  each  fide  there  is  a  very 
confiderable  banking  over  the  valley  in  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs,  and  which  is  made  up  with  the  foil  taken  out 
of  a  deep  cut  immediately  adjoining  thereto  on  the  weft 
fide;  which  cut  is  not  lefs  than  250  yards  long,  and  42 
feet  deep. 

About  two  miles  weft  of  this  the  canal  goes  for  near 
half  a  mile  thro’  an  open  gravel,  where  it  was  thought 
impra&icable  to  make  it  hold  water,  3s  the  ground  de¬ 
clines  fuddenly  to  the  north  at  that  pkee,  facing  the 
water  of  Kelvin  ;  but  from  the  precautions  taken  to  fe- 
cure  that  part  after  the  canal  was  cut  through,  it  proves 
remarkably  tight. 

About  three  miles  weft  from  that,  the  canal  goes 
through  the  eaft  verge  of  Poftle  Lpch  ;  and  to  the  weft- 
ward  is  cut  for  a  confiderable  length  through  a  free- 
ftone  rock,  gray  ribs,  blaes,  and  foil  on  the  top,  about 
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Canal.  20  feet  deep.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  weft:  of  that,  at 
~  a  place  called  Stcckingfield,  the  canal  turns  right  to  the 
fouth;  and  terminates  at  Hamilton-hill,  within  about 
a  mile  of  Glafgow,  where  there  is  a  commodious  bafoa 
or  harbour  fit  to  hold  20  (loops  at  a  time.  The  natural 
fituation  of  this  bafon  or  harbour,  in  point  of  conve- 
niency  for  building  warehoufes,  loading  and  unloading 
goods,  is  acknowledged  by  every  perfon  who  has  feen 
it  to  be  exceedingly  commodious. 

To  fupply  this  canal  with  water,  is  itfelf  a  very  great 
work.  The  firft  fupply  is  from  a  large  refervoir  formed  a 
mile  eaft  of  Kilfyth,  and  fupplied  with  water  from  three 
of the  feeders  of  the  river  Kelvin ;  whichrefervoircontains 
about  yoacres,  and  is  upwards  of  24  feet  deep.  TheKil- 
fyth-burn  is  carried  into  this  refervoir  by  an  expenfive 
aqueduft  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  water  from 
the  refervoir  is  alfo  conduced  into  the  canal  by  an  aque- 
duft  cut  for  that  purpofe.  The  next  fupply  is  brought 
by  a  cut  made  from  the  water  of  Logie,  about  five 
miles  above  Kirkintulloch,  to  carry  off  the  fpare  water 
therefrom,  and  which  falls  into  the  Shirva-burn,  and  is 
carried  off  from  that  by  an  aqueduft  of  about  £  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  third  fupply  is  from  the  lakes  that 
difeharge  themfelves  by  the  Muthland-burn  ;  the  water 
of  all  which  is  carried  off  by  an  aqueduft  of  about  two 
miles  in  length,  cut  through  a  hill  on  the  fouth-weft 
fide  of  Kirkintulloch,  and  carried  into  the  canal  at  that 
place.  The  fourth  fupply  is  from  Auchinloch  and  Loch 
Grog,  carried  into  the  canal  by  an  aqueduft  of  about 
two  miles  in  length,  cut  from  near  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  which  drains  Auchinloch,  and  falls  into  the  canal 
at  Park-burn,  weft  of  Kirkintulloch  about  a  mile.  There 
are  feveral  other  fupplies  of  lefs  confequence;  and  were 
more  thought  neceffary,  or  (hould  become  fo  when  the 
canal  is  lock’d  down  to  Clyde,  a  thing  much  wifhed  for, 
there  can  be  very  great  additional  fupplies  got  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  expence. 

In  order  to  repay  the  river  Kelvin  for  the  feeders 
which  are  taken  from  it  into  the  canal,  a  large  refer¬ 
voir  is  formed  in  Kilmanan  muir,  about  feven  miles 
north  of  Glafgow;  confiding  of  70  acres  and  ^banked 
up  at  the  fluice  22  feet  deep.  This  is  thought  to  be 
the  fined  artificial  refervoir  in  Britain ;  and  amply  re¬ 
pays  the  Kelvin  for  any  feeders  that  can  be  taken  from 
it.  The  water  of  this  refervoir  is  conveyed  down  the 
traft  of  the  water  of  Allinder,  which  joins  the  river  Kel¬ 
vin  above  the  uppermoft  mills  built  thereon,  and  fup¬ 
plies  the  whole  in  time  of  drought. 

The  furface  of  the  water  in  the  canal  of  partition  on 
the  fummit  betwixt  the  two  feas,  is  155  feet  above  the 
medium  full-fea  mark.  There  are  20  locks  on  the  eaft 
fide,  20  feet  wide  by  75  feet  long,  about  8  feet  of  rife  of 
the  fummit;  but  19  locks  are  fufficient  on  the  weft  fide, 
as  the  tide  does  not  ebb  fo  low  in  Clyde  as  in  the  Forth 
by  about  9  feet:  which  make  in  all 39  locks.  There  are 
no  lefs  than  18  draw-bridges  and  15  aqueduft-bridges 
of  note ;  befides  fmall  ones  and  tunnels. 

It  is  fuppofed  there  is  now  150,00.0/.  laid  out  upon 
this  work.  If  the  canal  is  continued  from  Stocking- 
field  (where  it  now  turns  fouth  to  Glafgow),  over  the 
river  Kelvin,  where  a  great  aquedudt  bridge  is  required, 
and  down  to  Clyde  at  or  near  Dalmuir-burn-foot,  it  is 
fuppofed  the  expence  will  be  above  40,000/. 

The  trade  has  increafed  greatly  lince  the  canal  was 
•pened  to  Glafgow,  and  veffels  from  30  to  60  tons  bur- 
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den  have  found  their  way  up  it  from  all  ports  of  the  Cananor 
coafts  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  fo  much  that  it  is  Cai)|r;a 

thought  that  the  revenues  already  *  amount  to  about  ' _ _1_ 

6000/.  and  that  they  will  ftill  increafe  greatly.  *  ^hflyear. 

Canal,  in  anatomy,  a  dudt  or  paffage  through  which 
any  of  the  juices  flow. 

CANANOR,  a  large  maritime  town  of  Afia,  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  in  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  very  large  and  fafe  harbour.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Portuguefe,  and  had  a  ftrong  fort  to  guard  it ; 
but  in  1683,  the  Dutch,  together  with  the  natives, 
drove  them  away  ;  and  after  they  became  mafters  of  the 
town,  enlarged  the  fortifications.  They  have  but  a 
very  fmall  trade  ;  but  there  is  a  town  at  the  bottom  of 
thq  bay  independent  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  prince  can 
bring  20,000  men  into  the  field.  The  Dutch  fort  is 
large,  and  the  governor’s  lodgings  are  at  a  good  di- 
ftance  from  the  gate  ;  fo  that  when  there  was  a  (kirmifli 
between  the  fadtory  and  the  natives,  he  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  it  was  over.  E.  Long.  78.  10.  N.  Lat.  12.  o. 

Cananor,  a  fmall  kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  whofe  king  can  raife  a  confiderable  army. 

The  natives  are  generally  Mahometans ;  and  the  coun¬ 
try  produces  pepper,  cardamons,  ginger,  mirobolans, 
and  tamarinds,  in  which  they  drive  a  confiderable  trade. 

CANARA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar.  The  inhabitants  are  Gentoos,  or  Pagans ; 
and  there  is  a  paged,  or  temple,  called  Ramtrut ,  which 
is  vifited  every  year  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims. 

Here  the  cuftom  of  burning  the  wives  with  their  huf- 
bands  had  its  beginning,  and  is  praftifed  to  this  day. 

The  country  is  generally  governed  by  a  woman  who 
keeps  her  court  at  a  town  called  Baydor,  two  days  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  fea.  She  may  marry  whom  (he  pleafes; 
and  is  not  obliged  to  burn  with  her  hufband,  like  her  fe¬ 
male  fubjedts.  They  are  fo  good  obfervers  of  their  laws, 
that  a  robbery  or  murder  isfcarce  ever  heard  of  among 
them.  The  Canarans  have  forts  built  of  earth  along  the 
coaft,  which  are  garrifoned  with  200  or  300  foldiers,  to 
guard  againft  the  robberies  of  their  neighbours.  The 
lower  grounds  yield  every  year  two  crops  of  corn  or 
rice;  and  the  higher  produce  pepper,  betel  nuts,  fanders 
wood,  iron,  and  lteel.  The  Portuguefe  clergy  here  live 
very  loofely,  and  make  no  fcruple  of  procuring  women: 
for  ftrangers. 

CANARIA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Fortunate 
Iflands,  a  proof  that  thefe  were  what  are  now  called  the 
Canaries.  Canaria  had  its  name  from  its  abounding 
with  dogs  of  an  enormous  fize,  two  of  which  were 
brought  to  Juba  king  of  Mauritania.  See  the  following 
article. 

Canaria,  or  the  Grand  Canary,  an  ifland  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  180  miles  from  the  coaft 
of  Africa.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference,  and 
33  in  diameter.  It  is  a  fruitful  ifland,  and  famous  for 
the  wine  that  bears  its  name.  It  alfo  abounds  with 
apples,  melons,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs, 
olives,  peaches,  and  plantains.  The  iir  and  palm 
trees  are  the  moil  common.  The  towns  are,  Canary  the 
capital,  Gualdera,  and  Geria. 

CANARY",  or  Cividad  de  Palmas,  is  the  capital 
of  the  ifland  of  Canaria,  with  an  indifferent  caftle,  and 
a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  has  alfo  a  court  of  inquifition,  and 
the  fupreme  council  of  the  reft  of  the  Canary-iflands  ; 
as  alfo  four  convents,  two  for  men,  and  two  for  wo¬ 
men.. 
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men.  The  town  is  about  three  miles  in  compafs,  and  under  his  wing,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  in  good  health ;  Canary, 

'  contains  1 2,000  inhabitants.  The  houfcs  are  only  one  but  the  greateft  matter  is  to  obferve  his  dunging  :  if  he  c  Jcer 
ftory  high,  and  fiat  at  the  top;  but  they  are  well  bolts  his  tail  like  a  nightingale  after  he  has  dunged,  it 
built.  The  cathedral  is  a  handfome  ftrufture.  W.Long.  is  a  fign  he  is  not  in  good  health,  or  at  lead  that  he  Spartjman'i 
1 5.  20.  N.  Lat.  28.  4.  will  foon  be  fick;  but  if  his  dung  be  very  thin  like  wa-  Didmury. 

Canar '{-IJlands,  are  fituated  in  the  Atlantic' ocean,  ter,  or  of  a  flimy  white  without  any  blacknefs  in  it,  it 
over  againft  the  empire  of  Morocco  in  Africa.  They  is  a  fign  of  approaching  death.  When  in  perfect  health, 
were  formerly  called  the  Fortunate  IJlands ,  on  ac-  his  dung  lies  round  and  hard,  with  a  fine  white  on  the 
count  of  the  temperate  healthy  air,  and  excellent  outfide,  dark  within,  and  dries  quickly ;  though  a  feed- 
fruits.  The  land  is  very  fruitful,  for  both  wheat  and  bird  feldom  dungs  fo  hard,  unlefs  he  is  very  young, 
barley  produce  130  for  one.  The  cattle  thrive  well.  Canary-birds  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafes,  particu- 
and  the  woods  3re  full  of  all  forts  of  game.  The  Ca-  larly  impofthumes,  which  affeft  the  head,  caufe  them  to 
nary  finging  birds  are  well  known  all  over  Europe,  fall  fuddenlyfrom  the  perch,  and  die  in  a  (hort  time,  if 
There  are  here  fugar-canes  in  great  abundance  ;  but  not  fpeedily  cured.  The  moft:  approved  medicine  is  an 
the  Spaniards  firft  planted  vines  here,  from  whence  we  ointment  made  of  frelh  butter  and  capon’s  greafe  melt- 
have  the  wine  called  Canary  or  Sack.  ed  together.  With  this  the  top  of  the  bird’s  head  is  to 

Thefe  iflands  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  an-  be  anointed  for  two  or  three  days,  and  it  will  difiolve 
cients ;  but  they  were  a  long  while  forgot,  till  John  de  the  impofthume ;  but  if  the  medicine  has  been  too  long 
Betencourt  difcovered  them  in  1402.  It  is  faid  they  delayed,  then,  after  three  or  four  times  anointing,  fee 
were  firft  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  or  CarthagiT  whether  the  place  of  his  head  be  foft;  and  if  fo,  open 
nians,  but  on  no  certain  foundation;  nor  could  the  in-  jt  gently,  and  let  out  the  matter,  which  will  be  like  the 
habitants  themfelves  tell  from  whence  they  were  deri-  yolk  of  an  egg;  when  this  is  done,  anoint  the  place, 
ved  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  did  not  know  there  was  and  the  bird  will  be  cured.  At  the  fame  time  he  mull 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Their  language,  have  figs  with  his  other  food,  and  in  his  water  a  llice 
manners,  and  cuftoms,  had  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  or  two  of  liquorice,  with  white  fugar-candy. 
their  neighbours.  However,  they  were  like  the  people  Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  breed  thefe  birds  in  Bri- 
011  the  coaft  of  Barbary  in  complexion.  They  had  no  tain  ;  and  thefe  have  excelled  all  others.  Such  of  the 
iron.  After  the  difcovery,  the  Spaniards  foon  got  pof-  Canary-birds  as  are  above  three  years  old  are  called 
fclfton  of  them  all,  under  whofe  dominions  they  are  to  runts  ;  thofe  above  two,  are  called  erijfes ;  thofe  of  the 
this  day,  except  Madeira,  which  belongs  to  the  Portu-  firft  year  that  the  old  ones  bring  up,  are  called  branch - 
guefe.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Spaniards;  though  crs;  thofe  that  are  new-flown  and  cannot  feed  them- 
there  are  fome  of  the  firft  people  remaining,  whom  felves,  are  called  fujhers}  and  thofe  that  are  bred  up  by 
they  call  Guanckes ,  who  are  fomewliat  civilized  by  their  hand,  nejllings. 

intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards.  They  are  a  hardy,  ac-  CANCALLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Brit- 
tive,  bold  people,  and  live' on  the  mountains.  Their  tany,  by  the  fea-fide,  where  there  is  a  road.  Here  the 
chief  food  is  goat’s  milk.  Their  complexion  is  tawny,  Britilh  landed  in  1798,  in  their  way  to  St  MaloA, 
and  their  nofes  flat.  The  Spanilh  veffels,  when  they  fail  where  they  burnt  a  great  number  of  (hips  in  the  har- 
for  the  Weft  Indies,  always  rendezvous  at  thefe  ifiands,  bour,  and  then  retired  without  lofs.  This  town  was  in 
going  and  coming.  Their  number  is  12.  1.  Ale-  their  power ;  but  they  afted  like  generous  enemies,  and 

granza;  2.  Canaria  ;  3.  Ferro;  4.  Fuerteventura  ;  did  no  hurt  to  this  nor  any  other  on  the  coaft.  W. 

5.  Gomera;  6.  Gratiofa;  7.  Lancerotta;  8.  Madera;  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

a3lma ’•  IO'  ^-occa  >  l1.  Salvages;  12.  Teneriff.  CANCELIER,  in  falconry,  is  when  a  light  brown 
Weft  longitude  from  12.  to  21.  north  latitude  from  hawk,  in  her  Hooping,  turns  two  or  three  times  upon 
27.  3°.  to  29.  30.  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  before  (he  feizes. 

CANARv-iW.  See  Fringilla.  Thefe  birds  are  CANCELLI,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  lattice  windows, 
much  admired  for  their  fingmg,  and  take  their  name  or  thofe  made  of  crofs-bars.  difpofed  latticewife;  it  is 
from  the  place  from  whence  they  originally  came,  viz.  alfo  ufed  for  rails  or  ballufters  inclofing  the  communion- 
the  Canary-iflands ;  but  of  late  years  there  is  a  fort  of  table,  a  court  of  juftice,  or  the  like,  and  for  the  network 
birds  brought  from  Germany,  and  efpecially  from  Tirol,  in  the  Infide  of  hollow  bones. 

and  therefore  called  German  birds,  which  are  much  CANCELLING,  in  the  civil  law,  an  aft  whereby 
better  than  the  others ;  though  both  are  fuppofed  to  a  perfon  coiifents  that  fome  former  deed  be  rendered 
have  originally  come  from  the  fame  place.  The  cocks  null  and  void.  This  is  otherwife  called  refcifion.  The 
never  grow  fat,  and  by  fome  country  people  cannot  be  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancellare  to  encompafs  or 
diftinguifhed  from  common  green-birds;  though  the  pale  a  thing  round.  In  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Canary-birds  are  much  luftier,  have  a  longer  tail,  and  to  cancel,  is  to  deface  an  obligation,  by  pafiing  the  pen 
differ  much  m  the  heavmg  of  the  paffages  of  the  throat  from  top  to  bottom,  or  acroS  it;  ^ichmaKs  a  kind 
when  they  fing.  Thefe  birds  being  fo  much  efteemed  of  chequer  lattice,  which  the  Latins  call  cancelli. 

°nr  ,teir,  ^  {°™Ume,s  foldat  a  high  price,  ac-  CANCER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belong- 
cording  to  the  goodnefs  and  excellency  of  their  notes;  ing  to  the  order  of  infefta  aptera.  The  generic  cha- 
fo  that  it  will  be  always  advifeable  to  hear  one  fing  be-  rafters  are  thefe :  they  have  eight  legs,  (feldom  ten  or 
fore  he  18  b°ugh  t.  In  order  to  know  whether  he  is  in  fix),  befides  the  two  large  claws  whifh  anfwer  the  pur- 
good  health,  take  him  out  of  the  ftore-cage,  and  put  pofe  of  hands.  They  have  two  eyes  at 
him  in  a  clean  cage  by  himfelf:  if  he  ftand  up  boldly,  diftance  from  each  other,  and  for  the  moft  part  fup- 
without  crouchmg  or  (hnnking  in  his  feathers,  look  ported  by  a  kind  of  pedunculi  or  footftalks  ^the  eves 
with  a  br,(k  eye,  and  is  not  fubjeft  to  clap  his  head  are  HkeWife  elongated  and  moveable f^y have  two 

clawed 
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Cancer,  or  clavrcd  palpi,  and  the  tail  is  jointed.  This  genus  in- 
Cr*b,  &c.  c]ucjes  the  Jobiter,  (hrinsp,  &e.  There  are  no  lefs  than 
87  fpecies  of  cancer,  diftinguifhed  principally  by  the 
length  of  their  tails  and  the  margins  of  their  breads. 
The  following  are  the  raoft  remarkable. 

Common  i.  The  gammarus,  or  common  lobfter,  with  a  fmooth 
lobfter.  thorax,  ihort  ferrated  fnout;  very  long  antennas;  and 
between  them  two  ihorter  ones,  bifid ;  claws  and  fangs 
large,  the  greater  tuberculated,  the  leffer  ferrated  on 
the  inner  edge  ;  four  pair  of  legs;  fix  joints  in  the  tail ; 
tail-fins  rounded.  It  inhabits  all  the  rocky  Ihores  of 
our  iflmd,  but  chiefly  where  there  is  a  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter.  In  Llyn  in  Caernarvonftiire,  a  certain  fmall  lob¬ 
fter,  nothing  different  except  in  fize,  hurrows  in  the 
fand.  They  are  brought  in  vaft .  quantities  from  the 
Orkney  ifles,  and  many  parts  of  the  eafteru  coaft  of 
Scotland,  to  the  London  markets.  Sixty  or  feventy 
thoufand  are  annually  brought  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montrofe  alone. — The  lobller  was  welt  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  well  deferibed  by  Ariftotle  under  the 
name  of  It  is  found  as  far  as  the  Hellefpont; 

and  is  called  at  Conftantinople  liezuda  and  liepuda. 

Lobfters  fear  thunder-,  and  are  apt  to  call  their  claws 
on  a  great  clap:  it  is  faid  that  they  will  do  the  fame 
on  the  firing  of  a  great  gun  ;  and  that,  when  men  of 
war  meet  a  lobfter  boat,  a  jocular  threat  is  ufed,  that, 
if  the  mafter  does  not  fell  them  good  lobfters,  they  will 
fahtte  him. 

The  habitation  of  this  fpecies  is  in  the  cleareft  wa¬ 
ter,  at  the  foot  of  rocks  that  impend  over  the  fea.  This 
has  given  opportunity  of  examining  more  clofely  into 
the  natural  hiltory  of  the  animal,  than  of  many  others 
who  live  in  an  element  that  prohibits  moft  of  the  hu¬ 
man  refearches,  and  limits  the  inquiries  of  the  moft  in- 
quifitive.  Some  lobfters  are  taken  by  hand ;  but  the 
greater  quantity  in  pots,  a  fort  of  trap  formed  of  twigs, 
and  baited  with  garbage  ;  they  are  formed  like  a  wire 
moufe-trap,  fo  that  when  the  lobfter  gets  in,  there  is  no 
return.  Thefc  are  fattened  to  a  cord^funk  in  the  fea, 
and  their  place  marked  by  a  buoy — They  begin  to  breed 
in  the  fpring,  and  continue  breeding  moft  part  of  the 
fummer.  They  propagate  more  hwnano,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific.  Dr  Bader  fays  he  counted  12,444 
eggs  under  the  tail,  befides  thofe  that  remained  in  the 
body  unprotruded.  They  depoiit  thofe  eggs  in  the 
fand,  where  they  are  fooh  hatched. 

Lobfters  change  their  cruft  annually.  Previous  to 
their  putting  off  their  old  one,  they  appear  lick,  lan- 
,  guid,  and  relllefs.  They  totally  acquire  a  new  coat  in 
a  few  days  ;  but  during  the  time  that  they  remain  de- 
'  fencelefs,  they  feek  fome  very  lonely  place,  for  fear  of 

being  devoured  by  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  are  not  in 
the  fame  fituation.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  lobfters 
and  crabs  will  renew  their  claws,  if  by  accident  they 
are  torn  off;  and  it  is  certain  they  will  grow  again  in  a 
few  weeks,  though  they  never  attain  to  the  fize  of  the 
firft.  They  are  very  voracious  animals,  and  feed  on 
fea-weeds,  garbage,  and  all  forts  of  dead  bodies.  The 
pincers  of  one  of  the  lobfters  large  claws  are  furnilhed 
■with  knobs,  and  thofe  of  the  other  are  always  ferrated. 
With  the  former  its  keeps  firm  hold  of  the  ftalks  of 
fubmarine  plants,  and  with  the  latter  it  cuts  and  minces 
its  food  very  dextroufiy.  The  knobbed  or  numb  claw, 
as  the  fifhermen  call  it,  is  fometimes  on  the  right  and 
fometimes  on  the  left  fide  indifferently.  It  is  more 
VOL.  III. 
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dangerous  to  be  feized  by  them  with  the  cutting  claw  Cancer,  or 
than  the  other;  but,  in  either  cafe,  the  quickeft  way  Cfal>,  &c. 
to  get  difengaged  from  the  creature  is  to  pull  off  its 
claw.  The  female  or  hen  lobfter  does  not  call  her  ftiell 
the  fame  year  that  (he  depofits  her  ova,  or,  in  the 
common  phrafe,  is  in  Ijerry.  When  the  ova  firft  appear 
-under  her  tail,  they  are  fmall,  and  extremely  black  ; 
but  they  become  ip  fucceflion  almoft  as  large  as  ripe 
elder-berries  before  they  are  depofited,  and  turn  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the 
time  of  her  depofiting  them.  They  continue  full,  and 
depofiting  the  ova  in'conftant  fucceftion,  as  long  as 
any  of  that  black  fubftance  can  be  found  in  their  body, 
which,  when  boiled,  turns  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
and  is  called  their  coral.  Hen-lobfters  are  found  in 
berry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  winter.  It 
is  a  common  miftake,  that  a  berried  hen  is  always  in 
perfc&ion  for  the  table.  When  her  berries  appear  large 
and  browniih,  fhe  will  always  be  found  exhaufted,  wa¬ 
tery,  and  poor.  Though  the  ova  be  caft  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  they  feem  only  to  come  to  life  during  the 
warm  fummer-months  of  July  and  Auguft.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  may  then  b.e  found,  under  the  appearance 
of  tadpoles,  fwimming  about  the  little  pools  left  by 
the  tides  among  the  rocks,  and  many  alfo  under  their 
proper  form  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  length. 

In  caftiug  their  Ihells,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
lobfter  is  able  to  draw  the  filh  of  their  large  claws  out, 
leaving  the  ftiej)s  entire  and  attached  to  the  fliell  of 
their  body,  in  which  ftate  they  are  conftantly  found. 

The  fifhermen  fay,  the  lobfter  pines  before  calling,  till 
the  filh  of  its  large  claw. is  no  thicker  than  the  quill  of 
.a  goofe,  which  enables  it  to  draw  jts  parts  through 
the  joints  and  narrow  paffage  near  the  trunk.  The  new 
Ihell  is  quite  membranaceous  at  firft,  but  hardens  by 
degrees.  Lobfters  only  grow  in  fize  while  their  (hells 
are  in  their  foft  ftate.  They  are  chofeo  for  the  table, 
by  their  being  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ;  and 
by  the  hardnefs  of  their  (hells  pn  their  fides,  which, 
when  in  perfection,  will  not  yield  to  moderate  preffure. 

Barnacles  and  other  fmall  fifh  adhering  to  them  are 
reckoned  certain  iigns  of  fuperior  goodnefs.  Cock- 
Jobfters  are  in  general  better  than  the  hens  in  winter ; 
they  are  diflioguilhed  by  the  narrownefe  of  their  tails, 

3nd  by  their  having  a  ftrong  fpinc  upon  the  centre  of 
pach  of  the  tranfverfe  procefies  beneath  the  tail,  which 
fupport  the  four  middle  plates  of  their  tails.  The  filh 
of  a  lobfter’s  claw  is  more  tender,  delicate,  and  eafy  of 
digeftion,  than  that  of  the  tail.  In  fummer,  the  lob¬ 
fters  are  found  near  the  (hore,  and  thence  to  about  fix 
fathoms  water;  in  winter,  they  are  feldoro  taken  in 
lefs  than  12  or  15  fathoms.  Like  other  in  feds,  .they 
are  much  more  active  and  alert  in  warm  weather  than 
in  cold.  In  the  water,  they  can  run  nimbly  upon  their 
legs  or  fmall  claws ;  and,  if  alarmed,  can  fpring,  tail 
foremoft,  to  a  furprifing  dillance,  as  fwift  as  a  bird  can 
fly.  The  fifhermen  can  fee  them  pafs  about  30  feet ; 
and,  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  .their  motion,  fuppofe  they  may 
go  much  further.  Athenaeus  remarks  this  circumftance, 
and  fays,  that  “  the  incurvated  lobfters  will  fpring  with 
the  activity  of  dolphins.”  Their  eyes  are  raifed  upon 
moveable  bafes,  which  enables  them  to  fee  readily  every 
way.  When  frightened,  they  will  fpring  from  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  to  their  hold  in  the  rock,  and,  what  is 
Ppt  lefs  furprifing  than  true,  will  throw  th  emit  Ives  into 
9  S  their 
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their  hold  in  that  manner  through  an  entrance  barely 
fufficient  for  their  bodies  to  pafs. 

2.  The  ftrigofus,  or  plated  lobfter,  with  a  pyramidal 
fpiriy  fnout ;  thorax  elegantly  plated,  each  plate  marked 
near  its  jundlion  with  fhort  ftriae  ;  claws  much  longer 
than  the  body,  thick,  echinated,  and  tuberculated;  the 
tipper  fang  trifid;  only  three  legs  fpiny  on  their  fides; 
tail  broad. — Thelargeftof  thisfpecies  is  about  fix  inches 
long.  It  inhabits  the  coafts  of  Anglefea,  under  floues 
and  fuci.  It  is  very  aftive ;  and.  if  taken,  flaps  its  tail 
againft  the  body  with  much  violence  and  noife. 

3.  The  aftacus,  or  craw-fifh,  with  a  proje&ing  fnout 
flightly  ferrated  on  the  fides  ;  a  fmooth  thorax  ;  back 

'  fmooth,  with  two  fmall  fpines  on  each  fide ;  claws 
large,  befet  with  fmall  tubercles  ;  two  fir  ft  pair  of  legs 
clawed,  the  two  next  Tubulated  ;  tail  confifting  of  five 
joints  ;  the  caudal  fins  rounded. — It  inhabits  many  of 
the  rivers  in  England,  lodged  in  holes  which  they  form 
in  the  clayey  banks.  Cardan  fays,  that  this  fpecies  in¬ 
dicates  the  goodnefs  of  water ;  for  in  the  beft  water 
they  are  boiled  into  the  reddeft  colour. 

4.  The  ferratus,  or  prawn,  with  a  long  ferrated  fnout 
bending  upwards ;  three  pair  of  very  long  filiform 
feelers;  claws  fmall,  furnifhed  with  two  fangs;  fmooth 
thorax ;  five  joints  to  the  tail ;  middle  caudal  fin  Tu¬ 
bulated,  two  outmoft  flat  and  rounded. — It  is  frequent 
in  feveral  fhores  among  loofe  ftones;  fometimes  found 
at  fea,  and  taken  on  the  furface  over  30  fathoms  depth 
of  water;  cinereous  when  frefh,  of  a  fine  red  when 
boiled. 

5.  The  crangon,  or  fhrimp,  with  long  flender  feelers, 
and  between  them  two  proje&ing  laminae;  claws  with 
a  Angle,  hooked,  moveable  fang;  three  pair  of  legs  ; 
feven  joints  in  the  tail ;  the  middle  caudal  fin  fubu- 
lated,  the  four  others  rounded  and  fringed,  a  fpine 
on  the  exterior  fide  of  each  of  the  outmoft. — It  inhabits 
the  fhores  of  Britain  in  vaft  quantities,  and  is  the  moft 
delicious  of  the  genus. 

6.  The  fquilla,  with  a  fnout  like  a  prawn,  but  deeper 
and  thinner;  the  feelers  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk ;  the  fub-caudal  fins  rather  larger ;  is,  at  full 

rowth,  not  above  half  the  bulk  of  the  former. — It  in- 
abits  the  coafts  of  Kent ;  and  is  fold  in  .London  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  ’white  Jhrimp ,  as  it  affumes  that 
colour  when  boiled. 

7.  The  atomos,  or  atom-lobfter,  with  a  flender  body; 
filiform  antennae  ;  three  pair  of  legs  near  the  head ; 
behind  which  are  two  pair  of  oval  veficulae  ;  beyond 
are  three  pair  of  legs,  and  a  flender  tail  between  the 
laft  pair. —  It  is  very  minute,  and  the  help  of  the  mi- 
crofcope  is  often  neceffary  for  its  infpedlion. 

8.  The  pulex,  or  flea-lobfter,  with  five  pair  of  legs, 
and  two  claws,  imperfect ;  with  1 2  joints  of  the  body. 
It  is  very  common  in  fountains  and  rivulets  ;  fwims 
very  fwiftly  in  an  incurvated  pofture  on  its  back  ;  em¬ 
braces  and  protects  its  young  between  the  legs ;  does 
not  leap. 

9.  The  locufta,  or  locuft-lobfter,  with  four  antenna; ; 
two  pair  of  imperfedl  claws  ;  the  firft  joint  ovated  ; 
body  confifts  of  14  joints,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
former. — It  abounds,  in  fummer,  on  the  fhores,  beneath 
ftones  and  algae  ;  leaps  about  with  vaft  agility. 

10.  The  diogenes,  foldier-crab,  or  hermit-crab,  with 
rough  claws ;  the  left  claw  is  the  longeft  (this  being 
the  only  difference  between  the  diogenes  and  bernardus ) ; 


the  legs  are  Tubulated,  and  ferrated  along  the  upper  Cancer,  or 
ridge ;  the  tail  naked  and  tender,  and  furnifhed  with  a  Crab,  &c. 
hook  by  which  it  fecures  itfelf  in  its  lodging.  Thjs  Hermit- 
fpecies  is  parafitic ;  and  inhabits  the  empty  cavities  of  crab, 
turbinated  fhells,  changing  its  habitation  according  to  £xxv 
its  increafe  of  growth  from  the  fmall  nerite  to  the  large 
• whelk .  Nature  denies  it  the  ftrong  covering  behind,  ’ 

which  it  has  given  to  others  of  thisclafs;  and  therefore 
direfts  it  to  take  refuge  in  the  deferted  cafes  of  other 
animals.  They  crawl  very  faft  with  the  fhell  on  their 
back ;  and  at  the  approach  of  danger  draw  themfelves 
within  the  fhell,  and,  thrufting  out  the  larger  claw, 
will  pinch  very  hard  whatever  molefts  them.  Ariftotle  . 
defcribes  it  very  exaftly  under  the  name  of  y,otf*iv«iv. 

By  the  moderns  it  is  called  the  foldier ,  from  the  idea 
of  its  dwelling  in  a  tent ;  or  the  hermit ,  from  retiring 
into  a  cell. 

It  is  very  diverting  to  obferve  this  animal  when 
wanting  to  change  its  fhell.  The  little  foldier  is  feen 
bufily  parading  the  fhore  along  that  line  of  pebbles 
and  fhells  which  is  formed  by  the  extremeft  wave;  ftill, 
however,  dragging  its  old  incommodious  habitation  at 
its  tail,  unwilling  to  part  with  one  fhell,  even  though 
a  troublefome  appendage,  till  it  can  find  another  more 
convenient.  It  is  feen  flopping  at  one  fhell,  turning  it, 
and  paffing  it  by;  going  on  to  another,  contemplating 
that  for  a  while,  and  then  flipping  its  tail  from  its  old 
habitation  to  try  on  the  new  :  this  alfo  is  found  to  be 
inconvenient,  and  it  quickly  returns  to  its  old  fhell 
again.  In  this  manner  it  frequently  changes,  till  at  laft 
it  finds  one  light,  roomy,  and  commodious  ;  to  this  it 
adheres,  though  the  fhell  be  fometimes  fo  large  as  to 
hide  the  body  of  the  animal,  claws  hnd  all.  Yet  it  is 
not  till  after  many  trials,  and  many  combats  alfo,  that 
the  foldier  is  thus  completely  equipped  ;  for  there  is 
often  a  conteft  between  two  of  them  for  fome  well¬ 
looking  favourite  fhell  for  which  they  are  rivals.  They 
both  endeavour  to  take  poffeffion  ;  they  ftrike  with 
their  claws,  they  bite  each  other,  till  the  weakeft  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  yield  by  giving  up  the  objedl  of  difpute.  It  is 
then  that  the  vi&or  immediately  takes  poffeffion,  and 
parades  it  in  his  new  conqueft  three  or  four  times  back 
and  forward  upon  the  ftrand  before  his  envious  anta- 
gonift. — When  this  animal  is  taken,  it  fends  forth  a 
feeble  cry,  endeavouring  to  feize  the  enemy  with  its 
nippers ;  which  if  it  fattens  upon,  it  will  fooner  die 
than  quit  the  grafp. 

■  The  hermit-crabs  frequent  moftly  thofe  parts  of  the 
fea-fhores  which  are  covered  with  fhrubs  and  trees, 
producing  various  wild  fruits  on  which  they  fubfift  ; 
though  they  will  alfo  feed  on  the  fragments  of  fifh  and 
other  animal  fubftances  caft  on’fhore.  When  roafted  in 
the  fhell,  they  are  efteemed  delicate.  The  hermit-crab, 
hung  in  the  air,  diffolves  into  a  kind  of  oil,  which 
fpeedily  cures  the  rheumatifm  if  rubbed  upon  the  part. 

11.  The  vocans,  or  fand-crab,  is  but  of  a  fmall  fize ; 
its  colour  light  brown,  or  dufky  white.  It  has  eight 
legs,  and  two  claws,  one  of  which  is  double  the  fize 
of  the  other ;  thefe  claws  ferve  both  to  defend  and 
to  feed  themfelves  with.  The  head  has  two  fquare 
holes,  which  are  receptacles  for  its  eyes  ;  out  of  which 
it  thrufts  them,  and  draws  them  in  again  at  pleafure. 

Their  abode  is  only  on  the  Tandy  fhores  of  Ilathera, 
and  many  others  of  the  Bahama  iflands.  They  rup 
very  faft,  and  retreat  from  danger  into  little  holes  they 
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Cancer,  or  make  in  the  fand. 

_Crab^ _  12.  The  grapfus,  or  red  mottled  crab,  hath  around 

The  pea-  body,  the  legs  longer  and  larger  than  in  other  kinds  ; 

crab,  &c.  the  claws  red;  except  which,  the  whole  is  mottled  in 
a  beautiful  manner  with  red  and  white.  Thefe  crabs 
inhabit  the  rocks  hanging  over  the  fea  ;  they  are  the 
nimbleft  of  all  others,  and  run  with  furprifing  agility 
along  the  upright  fide  of  a  rock,  and  even  under  the 
rocks  that  hang  horizontally  below  the  water.  This 
they  are  often  necefiitated  to  do  for  efcaping  the  affaults 
of  rapacious  birds  that  purfue  them.  Thefe  crabs 
never  go  to  land  ;  but  frequent  moftly  thofe  parts  of 
the  promontories  and  iflands  of  rocks  in  and  near  the 
fea,  where,  by  the  continual  and  violent  agitation  of 
the  waves  againft  the  rocks,  they  are  always  wet,  con¬ 
tinually  receiving  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  which  often 
wafhes  them  into  it  ;  but  they  inftantly  return  to  the 
rock  again,  not  being  able  to  live  under  water,  and 
yet  requiring  more  of  that  element  than  any  of  the 
cruftaceous  kinds  that  are  not  fifh. 

13.  The  granulatus,  or  rough-lhelled  crab:  thefe 
crabs  are  pretty  large,  and  are  commonly  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lea  in  (hallow  water ;  the  legs  are 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  two  claws  are 
remarkably  large  and  flat.  The  whole  (hell  is  covered 
over  with  innumerable  little  tubercles  like  lhagreen  : 
the  colour  is  brown,  varioufly  ftained  with  purple. 

14.  The  cancer  erythropus,  or  red-claw  crab,  is  of 
a  fmall  fize,  and  brown  colour;  it  hath  two  claws  of 
unequal  bignefs,  red  at  the  ends;  and  eight  legs,  which 
feem  of  lefs  ufe  to  them  than  in  other  crabs  ;  for  when 
on  the  ground,  they  crawl  with  flow  pace,  dragging 
their  bodies  along  ;  but  they  are  moftly  feen  grafping 
with  their  claws,  and  hanging  to  fome  fea-piant,  or 
other  marine  fubftance. 

1 5.  The  pifum,  or  pea-crab,  ■  with  rounded  and 
fmooth  thorax,  entire  and  blunt ;  with  a  tail  of  the  fize 
of  the  body,  which  commonly  is  the  bulk  of  a  pea. 
It  inhabits  the  mufcle,  and  has  unjuftly  acquired  the 
repute  of  being  poifonous.  The  fwelling  after  eating 
of  mufcles  is  wholly  conftitutional;  for  one  that  is  af¬ 
fected  by  it,  hundreds  remain  uninjured.  Crabs  either 
of  this  kind,  or  allied  to  them,  the  ancients  believed 
to  have  been  the  confentaneous  inmates  of  the  Pinn.®, 
and  other  bivalves  ;  which,  being  too  ftupid  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  approach  of  their  prey,  were  warned  of  it  by 
their  vigilant  friend.  Oppian  tells  the  fable  prettily. 

In  clouded  deeps  below,  the  pinna  hides, 

And  through  the  blent  paths  obfeurely  glides  ; 

A  (lupid  wretch,  and  void  of  thoughtful  care. 

He  forms  no  hait,  nor  lays  the  tempting  fnare; 

But  the  dull  flnggard  boafts  ^  crab  his  friend. 

Whole  bufy  eyes  the  coming  prey  attend. 

One  room  contains  them,  and  ihe  partners  dwell 
Beneath  the  convex  of  one  fl'ping  (hell; 

Deep  in  the  watry  vaft  the  comrades  rove. 

And  mutual  intereft  binds  their  conllant  love ; 

That  wifer  friend  the  lucky  junfture  tells, 

When  in  the  circuit  of  his  gaping  (hells 
Fi(h  wand’ring  enter;  then  the  bearded  guide 
Warns  the  dull  mate,  and  pricks  his  tender  fide  ; 

He  knows  the  hint,  nor  at  the  treatment  grieves. 

But  hugs  th’  advantage,  and  the  pain  forgives  ; 

His  clofing  (hells  the  pinna  fudden  joins. 

And  ’twixt  the  prefling  Tides  his  prey  confines  : 

Thus  fed  by  mutual  aid,  the  friendly  pair 
Divide  their  gains,  and  all  the  plunder  (hare. 

16.  The  mxnas,  or  common  crab,  with  three  not- 
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ches  on  the  front ;  five  ferrated  teeth  on  each  fide  ;  Cancer,  or 
claws  ovated;  next  joint  toothed;  hind  feet  fubulated; 
dirty  green  colour ;  red  when  boiled.  It  inhabits  all 
our  Ihores  ;  and  lurks  under  the  algae,  or  burrows  un¬ 
der  the  fand.  Is  fold,  and  eaten  by  the  poor  of  our 
capitals. 

1 7.  The  pagurus,  or  black -clawed  crab,  with  a  cre- 
nated  thorax  ;  fmooth  body;  quinquedentated  front; 
fmooth  claws  and  black  tips  ;  hind-feet  fubulated. —  It 
inhabits  the  rocky  coafts  ;  is  the  moft  delicious  meat 
of  any  ;  calls  its  (hell  between  Chriftmas  and  Eafter. 

The  tips  of  the  claws  of  this  fpecies  are  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  intended  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels. 

18.  The  velutinus,  or  velvet  crab,  with  the  thorax 
quinquedentated;  body  covered  with  Ihort,  brown, 
velvet-like  pile  ;  claws  covered  with  minute  tubercles  ; 
fmall  fpines  round  the  top  of  the  fecond  joint  ;  hind 
legs  broadly  ovated. — This  is  among  the  fpecies  taken 
notice  of  by  Ariftotle  on  account  of  the  broad  feet, 
which,  he  fays,  alfift  them  in  fwimming  ;  as  web-feet 
do  the  water- fowl.  It  inhabits  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Anglefey. 

19.  The  horridus,  or  horrid-crab,  with  a  projecting  Plate 
bifurcated  fnout,  the  end  diverging;  body  heart-  LXVII. 
lhaped  ;  with  the  claws  and  legs  covered  with  long  and  3* 
very  (harp  fpines. — It  is  a  large  fpecies,  and  inhabits 

the  rocks  on  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Scotland.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  Norway  and  Scotland,  as  many  of  the  marine 
animals  and  birds  are. 

20.  The  ruricola,  land-crab,  or  violet-crab,  with  Violet-crab, 
a  fmooth  entire  thorax,  and  the  two  laft  joints  of  the  p£"te 

feet  armed  with  fpines.  It  inhabits  the  Bahama  iflands,  LXXV. 
as  well  as  moft  lands  between  the  tropics  ;  and  feeds  fig.  1.  n°3, 
upon-vegetables. 

Thefe  animals  live  not  only  in  a  kind  of  orderly  fo- 
ciety  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountains,  but  regularly 
once  a-year  march  down  to  the  fea-fide  in  a  body  of 
fome  millions  at  a  time.  As  they  multiply  in  great 
numbers,  they  choofe  the  month  of  April  or  May  to 
begin  their  expedition;  and  then  fally  out  by  thou- 
fands  from  the  ftumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  from  the  holes  which  they  dig  for  them- 
felves  under  the  furface  of  tire,  earth.  At  that  time 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventu¬ 
rers;  thereis  no  fettingdown  one’s  foot  without  treading 
upon  them.  The  fea  is  their  place  of  deftination,  and 
to  that  they  dired  their  march  with  right-lined  pre- 
cifion.  No  geometrician  could  fend  them  to  their  def- 
tined  ftation  by  a  Ihorter  courfe  ;  they  neither  turn  to 
the  right  nor  left,  whatever  obftacles  intervene  ;  and 
eveu  if  they  meet  with  a  houfe,  they  will  attempt  to 
fcale  the  walls  to  keep  the  unbroken  tenor  of  their  way. 

But  though  this  be  the  general  order  of  their  route, 
they,  upon  other  occafions,  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  face  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  is  interfered  with 
rivers,  they  are  then  feen  to  wind  along  the  courfe  of 
the  ftream.  The  proceflion  fets  forward  from  the 
mountains  with  the  regularity  of  an  army  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  commander.  They  are 
commonly  divided  into  three  battalions  ;  of  which  the 
firft  confifts  of  the  ftrongeft  and  boldeft  males,  that, 
like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear  the  route  and 
face  the  greateft  dangers.  Thefe  are  often  obliged  to 
halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  to  go  into  the  moft  conve- 
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Cancer,  or  nient  encampment  till  the  weather  changes.  The  main 
Crab.  body  of  the  army  is  compofed  of  females,  which  never 
Violet-crab,  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  fet  in  for  fome  time, 
and  then  defeeiid  in  regular  battalia,  being  formed  into 
columns  of  50  paces  broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  and 
fo  clofe  that  they  almoft  cover  the  ground.  Three 
or  four  days  after  this,  the  rear-guard  follows,  a  drag¬ 
gling  undifciplined  tribe,  confiding  of  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  but  neither  fo  robuft  nor  fo  vigorous  as  the 
former.  The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding  ; 
but  if  it  rains  by  day,  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the 
occafion  ;  and  they  continue  to  move  forward  in  their 
flow  uniform  manner.  When  the  fun  fhines  and  is  hot 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  then  make  an  u- 
niverfal  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
When  they  are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a  con- 
fufed  diforderly  manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with 
which  they  fometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  (kin,  and 
then  leave  the  weapon  where  they  infli&ed  the  wound. 
They  even  try  to  intimidate  their  enemies  $  for  they 
often  clatter  their  nippers  together,  as  if  it  were  to 
threaten  thofe  that  come  to  difturb  them.  But  tiro’ 
they  thus  drive  to  be  formidable  to  man,  they  are  much 
more  fo  to  each  other  5  for  they  are  poffeffed  of  one 
mod  unfocial  property,  which  is,  that  if  any  of  them 
by  accident  is  maimed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  proceeding,  the  red  fall  upon  and  devour  it 
On  the  fpot,  and  then  purfue  their  journey. 

When,  after  a  fatiguing  march,  and  efcapihg  a  thou- 
fand  dangers,  (for  they  are  fometimes  three  months  in 
getting  to  the  (hore),  they  have  arrived  at  their  def¬ 
ined  port,  they  prepare  to  cad  their  fpawn.  The 
peas  are  as  yet  within  their  bodies,  and  not  excluded, 
as  is  ufual  in  animals  of  this  kind,  under  the  tail  ;  for 
the  creature  waits  for  the  benefit  of  fea-water  to  help 
the  delivery.  For  this  purpofe  the  crab  has  nofooner 
reached  the  {hore,  than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  lets  the  waves  wa(h  over  its  body  two 
or  three  times.  This  feems  only  a  preparation  for 
bringing  theit  fpawn  to  maturity  ;  for,  without  far¬ 
ther  delay,  they  withdraw  to  feek  a  lodging  upon  land : 
in  the  mean  time  the  fpawn  grows  larger,  is  excluded 
out  of  the  body,  and  dicks  to  the  barbs  under  the  flap, 
or  more  properly  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  feen  as  big 
as  an  hen’s  egg,  and  exaftly  refembling  the  roes  of 
herrings.  In  this  date  of  pregnancy  they  once  more 
feek  the  (hore  for  the  lad  time  ;  and  (haking  off  their 
fpawn  into  the  water,  leave  accident  to  bring  it  to  ma¬ 
turity.  At  this  time  whole  fhoals  of  hungry  fifh  are 
at  the  (hore  in  expectation  of  this  annual  fupply  ;  the 
fea  to  a  great  didance  feems  black  with  them  ;  and 
about  two  thirds  of  the  crabs  eggs  are  immediately 
devoured  by  thefe  rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs  that 
efcape  are  hatched  under  the  fand  ;  and,  foon  after, 
millions  at  a  time  of  thefe  little  crabs  are  feen  quit¬ 
ting  the  (hore,  and  (lowly  travelling  up  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  fo  aftive  to 
return  ;  they  have  become  fo  feeble  and  lean,  that  they 
can  hardly  creep  along,  and  the  flefh  at  that  time 
changes  its  colour.  The  mod  of  them,  therefore,  are 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country  till 
they  recover,  making  holes  in  the  earth,  which  they 
cover  at  the  mouth  with  leaves  and  dirt,  fo  that  no  air 
may  enter.  There  they  throw  off  their  old  (hells, 
which  they  leave,  as  it  were,  quite  whole  j  the  place 


where  they  opened  on  the  belly  being  unfeen.  At  Cancer,  or 
that  time  they  are  quite  naked,  and  almoft  without  Crab' 
motion  for  fix  days  together,  when  they  become  fo  violet-crab, 
fat  as  to  be  delicious  food.  They  have  then  under 
their  ftomachs  four  large  white  flones,  which  gradually 
decreafe  in  proportioh  as  the  (hell  hardens,  and,  when 
they  come  to  perfeftioft,  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is 
at  that  time  that  the  animal  is  feen  (lowly  making  its 
way  back  ;  and  all  this  is  mod  commonly  performed 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

This  animal,  when  poffeffed  of  its  retreats  in  the 
mountains,  is  impregnable  :  for,  Only  fubliding  upon 
vegetables,  it  feldom  ventures  out  j  and  its  habitation 
being  in  the  mod  inacceflible  places,  it  remains  for  a 
great  part  of  the  feafon  in  peifedl  fecurity.  It  is  only 
when  impelled  by  the  defire  of  bringing  forth  its 
young,  and  when  compelled  to  defcend  into  the  flat 
country,  that  it  is  taken.  At  that  time  the  natives 
wait  for  its  defcent  in  eager  expe&ation,  and  dedroy 
thoufands  ;  but,  difregarding  the  bodies,  they  only 
feek  for  that  fmall  fpawn  which  lies  on  each  fide  of  the 
domach  withiu  the  (hell,  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
man’s  thumb.  They  are  much  more  valuable  upon 
their  return  after  they  have  cad  their  (hell ;  for,  being 
covered  with  a  (kin  refembling  foft  parchment,  almoft 
every  part  except  the  domach  may  be  eaten.  They 
are  taken  in  the  holes  by  feeling  for  them  with  an  in- 
druinttU  ;  they  are  fought  after  by  night,  when  on 
their  journey,  by  flambeaux.  The  inftant  the  animal 
perceives  itfelf  attacked,  it  throws  itfelf  on  its  back, 
and  with  its  claws  pinches  mod  terribly  whatever  it 
happens  to  faden  on.  But  the  dexterous  crab-catcher 
takes  them  by  the  hinder  legs  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  nippers  cannot  touch  him,  and  thus  he  throws  them 
into  his  bag.  Sometimes  alfo  they  are  caught  when 
they  take  refuge  in  the  bottoms  of  holes  in  rocks  by 
the  fea- fide,  by  clapping  a  dick  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  which  prevents  their  getting  out  ;  and  then  foon 
after,  the  tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  found,  upon  its  retiring,  drowned  in  its  retreat. 

Thefe  crabs  are  of  various  fixes,  the  larged;  about 
fix  inches  wide  ;  they  walk  Tideways  like  the  fea-crab, 
and  are  (haped  like  them  :  fome  are  black,  fome  yel¬ 
low,  fome  red,  and  others  variegated  with  red,  white, 
and  yellow  mixed.  Some  of  thefe  are  poifonons  ; 
and  feveral  people  have  died  of  eating  of  the  crabs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  black  kind.  The  light-coloured  are 
reckoned  bed  •,  and  when  full  in  fldh,  are  very  well 
tailed.  In  fome  of  the  fngar  iflands  they  are  eat  with¬ 
out  danger  ;  and  are  no  fmall  help  to  the  negro  (laves, 
who,  on  many  of  thefe  iflands,  would  fare  very  hard 
without  them. 

Cancer,  in  medicine,  a  roundifh,  unequal,  hard, 
and  livid  tumour,  generally  feaced  in  the  glandulous 
parts  of  the  body,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  appears  at  length  with  turgid  veins  (hooting  out 
from  it,  fo  as  to  refemble,  as  it  is  thought,  the  figure 
of  a  crab-fifh  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  becaufe,  like  that 
fifh,  where  it  has  once  got,  it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  drive 
it  away.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Cancer,  in  adronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  figns,  rc- 
prefented  on  the  globe  in  the  form  of  a  crab,  and  thus 
marked  (25)  in  books.  It  is  the  fourth  condellation 
in  the  darry  zodiac,  and  that  from  which  one  quadrant 
of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination.  The  reafon  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  afiigned  for  its  name  as  well  as  figure,  is  a  fup- 
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pofed  refemblance  which  the  fun’s  motion  in  this  fign 
bears  to  the  crab-fiih.  As  the  latter  walks  backwards, 
fo  the  former,  in  this  part  of  his  courfe,  begins  to  go 
backwards,  or  recede  from  us;  though  the  difpoiition 
of  itars  in  this  fign  is  by  others  fuppofed  to  have  given 
the  firft  hint  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  crab. 


CANDIDATE,  aperfon  whoafpircs  tofomepub*  Candidate 

lie  office.  Caudle 

In  the  Roman  commonwealth,  they  were  obliged  to  - _ 

wear  a  white  gown  during  the  two  years  of  their  foli- 
citiug  a  place.  This  garment,  according  to  Plutarch, 
they  wore  without  any  other  clothes,  that  the  people 
might  not  fufpeft  they  concealed  money  for  purchafing 


Tropic  of  Cancer,  in  aftronomy,  a  lefier  circle  of  votes,  and  alfo  that  they  might  more  eafily  fhow  to  the 
the  fphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  paffing  through  people  the  fears  of  thofe  wounds  they  had  received  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fign  Cancer.  fighting  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The 

CANCHERIZANTE,  or  Cancherizato,  in  the  candidates  ufually  declared  their  pretenfions  a  year  be- 
Italian  mufic,  a  term  fignifying  a  piece  of  mufic  that  fore  the  time  of  election,  which  was  fpent  in  making 
begins  at  the  end,  being  the  retrograde  motion  from  intereft  and  gaining  friends.  Various  arts  of  popularity 
the  end  of  a  fong,  & c.  to  the  beginning.  were  pra&ifed  for  this  purpofe,  and  frequent  circuits 

CANDAHAR,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  made  round  the  city,  and  vifits  and  compliments  to  all 
the  north  by  the  province  of  Balk  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  forts  of  perfons,  the  procefs  of  which  was  called  am~ 
thatofCabul;  on  the  fouth,  by  Buchor  and  Sableftan;  bittis .  See  Ambitus. 

and  on  the  weft,  by  Sigeftan.  There  have  been  bloody  CANDIDATI  milites,  an  order  of  foldiers,  a- 
wars  between  the  Indians  and  Perfians  on  account  of  mong  the  Romans,  who  ferved  as  the  emperor’s  body- 
this  province ;  but  in  i65oit  fell  to  the  Perfians.  The  guards  to  defend  him  in  battle.  They  were  the  talleft 


inhabitants  are  known  by  the  name  of  Aghuans ,  or 
Afghans,  who  have  often  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  But,  in  1737,  they  were  feverely  punifhed  for 
fuch  an  attempt.  See  Persia. 


and  ftrongeft  of  the  whole  troops,  and  moft  proper  to 
infpire  terror.  They  were  called  candidati,  becaufe 
clothed  in  white,  either  that  they  might  be  more  con- 
fpicuous,  or  becaufe  they  were  confidered  in  the  way 


Candahar,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  of  preferment, 
feated  on  a  mountain ;  and  being  a  place  of  great  trade,  CANDISH,  a  confiderable  province  of  Afia,  in  the 
has  a  confiderable  fortrefs.  The  caravans  that  travel  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  bounded  by  Chytor 

from  Perfia  and  the  parts  about  the  Cafpian  fea  to  and  Malva  on  the  north,  Orixa  on  the  eaft,  Decan  on 

the  Elaft  Indies,  choofe  to  pafs  through  Candahar,  be-  the  fouth,  and  Guzarat  on  the  weft.  It  is  populous 

caufe  there  is  no  danger  of  being  robbed  on  this  road,  and  rich ;  and  abounds  in  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo, 

and  provifions  are  very  reafonable.  The  religion  is  Brampore  is  the  capital  town. 

Mabometanifm,  but  there  are  many  Banians  and  Gue-  CANDLE,  a  final!  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or  fper- 


bres.  E.  Long.  67.  5.  N.  Lat.  33.  o. 

CANDAULES,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Heraclides,  was  fo  proud  of  the  beauty  of  his 
wife,  that  he  had  the  folly  to  let  Giges,  his  favourite, 


maceti ;  the  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  feveral 
threads  of  cotton,  fpun  and  twifted  together. 

A  tallow-candle,  to  be  good,  mult  be  half  fheep’s 
and  half  bullock’s  tallow  ;  for  hog’s  tallow  makes  the 


fee  her  naked,  while  fhe  was  bathing.  The  queen,  candle  gutter,  and  always  gives  an  offenfive  fmell,  with 

. .  i.n  J  n  *■  *.  Vt  I  r,  i  n.  «  ^-v  tUn  n  f  Vl  I  L  1  ^  1  1  *•  nlr  n  /,  _ _ ..Li  _  _  T.  _  /* 


enraged  at  this  aftion,  which,  according  to  the  opi< 
nion  of  the  Lydians,  rendered  her  infamous,  perfuaded 
Giges  to  murder  Candaules  ;  after  which  fhe  married 
him,  about  716  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  In 
him  began  the  race  -of  the  Mermnades,  which  lafted 
till  the  defeat  of  Crcefus. 

CANDELARES  (from  candela  a  candle),  the  name 
of  an  order  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  natural  method,  coufifting  of  thefe  three 
genera,  rhizophora,  nyfa ,  and  mimujops.  They  are  re¬ 
moved,  in  the  latter  editions,  into  the  order  Holora- 
which  fee. 


a  thick  black  fmoke.  The  wick  ought  to  be  pure,  fuf- 
ficiently  dry,  and  properly  twifted ;  otherwife  the  candle 
will  emit  an  unconftant  vibratory  flame,  which  is  both 
prejudicial  to  the  eyes,  and  infufficient  for  the  diftin£t 
illumination  of  obje&s. 

There  are  two  forts  of  tallow-candles ;  the  one  dip¬ 
ped,  the  other  moulded  :  the  former  are  the  common 
candles  ;  the  others  are  the  invention  of  the  fieur  1c 
Brege  at  Paris. 

As  to  the  method  of  making  candles,  in  general ; 
After,  the  tallow  has  been  weighed,  and  mixed  in  the 
due  proportions,  it  is  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces,  that 


CANDIA,  the  modern  name  of  the  ifland  of  it  may  melt  the  fooner ;  for  the  tallow  in  lumps,  as  it 


Crete.  See  Crete. 

Candia,  or  Mutiurn ,  is  the  capital  of  the  above 


comes  from  the  butchers,  would  be  in  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  turning  black,  if  it  were  left  too  long  over  the 


ifland,  fituated  on  its  northern  coaft,  in  E.  Long.  25.0.  fire.  Being  perfettly  melted  and  fleimmed,  they  pour 
N.  Lat.  35.  30.  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  it,  proportionable  to 

CANDIAC  (John  Lewis),  a  premature  genius,  the  quantity  of  tallow.  This  ferves  to  precipitate,  to 
born  at  Candiac  in  the  diocefe  of  Nifmes  in  France,  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  the  impurities  of  the  tallow, 
1719.  In  the  cradle  he  diftinguifhed  his  letters:  at  13  which  may  have efcaped  the  fkimmer.  No  water,  how- 
months,  he  knew  them  perfectly :  at  three  years  of  ever,  muft  be  thrown  into  the  tallow  defigned  for  the 
age,  he  read  Latin,  either  printed  or  in  manufeript:  at  three  firft  dips ;  becaufe  the  wick,  being  ftill  quite  dry, 
four,  he  tranflated  from  that  tongue :  at  fix,  he  read  would  imbibe  the  water,  which  makes  the  candles 
Greek  and  Hebrew;  was  mafter  of  the  principles  of  crackle  in  burning,  and  renders  them  of  bad  ufe.  The 
arithmetic,  hiftory,  geography,  heraldry,  and  the  fei-  tallow,  thus  melted,  is  poured  into  a  tub,  through  a 


ence  of  medals;  and  had  read  the  beft  authors  on  al 
moft  every  branch  of  literature.  He  died  of  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  diforders,  at  Paris,  in  1726. 


coarfe  fieve  of  horfe-hair,  to  purify  it  ftill  more,  and 
may  be  ufed  after  having  flood  three  hours.  It  will 
continue  fit  for  ufe  24  hours  in  fummer,  and  15  in 

win- 


Candle. 
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winter.  The  wicks  are  made  of  fpun  cotton,  which  the 
tallow-chandlers  buy  in  Ikains,  and  which  they  wind  up 
into  bottoms  or  clues.  Whence  they  are  cut  out,  with 
an  inftrument  contrived  on  purpofe,  into  pieces  of  the 
length  of  the  candle  required  ;  then  put  on  the  flicks  or 
broaches,  or  elfe  placed  in  the  moulds,  as  the  candles 
are  intended  to  be  either  dipped  or  moulded. 

Wax-candles  are  made  of  a  cotton  or  flaxen  wick, 
flightly  twifted,  and  covered  with  white  or  yellow 
wax.  Of  thefe,  there  are  feveral  kinds:  fome  of  a 
conical  figure,  ufed  to  illuminate  churches,  and  in 
proceflions,  funeral  ceremonies,  &c.  (fee  Taper); 
others  of  a  cylindrical  form,  ufed  on  ordinary  occa- 
fions.  The  firft  are  either  made  with  a  ladle  or  the 
hand.  1.  To  make  wax-candles  with  the  ladle.  The 
wicks  being  prepared,  a  dozen  of  them  are  tied  by 
the  neck,  at  equal  diftances,  round  an  iron  circle,  fuf- 
pended  over  a  large  bafon  of  copper  tinned,  and  full 
of  melted  wax  :  a  large  ladle  full  of  this  wax  is  poured 
gently  on  the  tops  of  the  wicks  one  after  another, 
and  this  operation  continued  till  the  candle  arrive  at 
its  deftined  bignefs  ;  with  this  precaution,  that  the 
three  firft  ladles  be  poured  on  at  the  top  of  the  wick, 
the  fourth  at  the  height  of  -J-,  the  fifth  at  and  the 
fixth  at  in  order  to  give  the  candle  its  pyramidal 
form.  Then  the  candles  are  taken  down,  kept  warm, 
and  rolled  and  fmoothed  upon  a  walnut-tree  table,  with 
a  long  fquare  inftrument  of  box,  fmooth  at  the  bottom. 
2.  As  to  the  manner  of  making  wax-candles  by  the 
hand,  they  begin  to  foften  the  wax,  by  working  it  fe¬ 
veral  times  in  hot  water,  contained  in  a  narrow  but 
deep  caldron.  A  piece  of  the  wax  is  then  taken  out, 
and  difpofed  by  little  and  little,  around  the  wick, 
which  is  hung  on  a  hook  in  the  wall,  by  the  extre¬ 
mity  oppofite  to  the  neck  ;  fo  that  they  begin  with 
the  big  end,  diminilhing  ftill  as  they  defcend  towards 
the  neck.  In  other  refpeds  the  method  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  former  cafe.  However,  it  mail  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  in  the  former  cafe,  water  is  always  ufed  to 
moiften  the  feveral  inftruments,  to  prevent  the  wax  from 
flicking ;  and  in  the  latter,  oil  of  olives,  or  lard,  for 
the  hands,  &c.  The  cylindrical  wax-candles  are  either 
made,  as  the  former,  with  a  ladle,  or  drawn.  Wax- 
candles  drawn,  are  fo  called,  becaufe  actually  drawn 
in  the  manner  of  wire,  by  means  of  two  large  rollers 
of  wood,  turned  by  a  handle,  which,  turning  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  feveral  times,  pafs  the  wick 
through  melted  wax  contained  in  a  brafs  bafon,  and  at 
the  fame  time  through  the  holes  of  an  inftrument  like 
that  ufed  for  drawing  wire  fattened  at  one  fide  of  the 
bafon. 

Makers  of  candles  are  not  to  ufe  melting-houfes, 
without  due  entry  thereof  at  the  excife-office,  on  pain 
of  100/.  and  to  give  notice  of  making  candles  to  the 
excife-officer  for  tha  duties,  andof' the  number,  &c.  or 
(hall  forfeit  50  /.  Removing  the  candles  before  weighed 
by  the  officer,  or  mixing  them  with  others,  is  likewife 
liable  to  penalties. 

Spermaceti  Candles.  See  Spermaceti. 


Experiment!  to  determine  the  real  and  comparative  value  Candle 
of  burning  Candles  of  different  forts  andfizes.  I!  . 


candles 

of  one 

one  can¬ 

that  one 

in  one 

candle. 

dle  lafted 

pound 

pound. 

will  laft. 

Oz.Dr 

Hr.  Min 

Hr.  Min. 

i8f 

o  14 

3  1 5 

59  26 

*9 

O  13-r 

2  40 

5°  34 

i6£ 

O  15! 

2  40 

44  2 

12 

1  5t 

3  27 

41  24 

io£ 

1  8 

3  36 

38  24 

7i 

2  1 

4  9 

32  12 

8 

2  0 

4  ij 

34  0 

5\ 

2  13 

5  *9 

30  15 

Mould- 

caudles. 

5t 

2  12 

7  20 

42  39 

4 

4  0 

9  3 

36  20 

candles  are  at 
6  d.  per  dozen, 
which  alfolhews 
the  proportion 
of  the  expence 
any  price  per 

Farthings  and 
100th  parts. 

Smallwick.  O  14  3  J5  59  2&  4.85 

Largewick.  19  o  13^  2  40  50  34  5.70 

6.54 
6.96 
7.50 
8.94 
8.47 

9-53 

Mould-caudles 
s.  per  doz. 

7.87 
9.28 

N.  B-  The  time  that  one  candle  lafted  was  taken 
from  an  average  of  feveral  trials  in  each  fize. 


Candle  is  alfo  a  term  in  medicine,  and  is  reckoned 
among  the  inftruments  of  furgery.  Thus  the  candela 
fumalis ,  or  the  candela  pro  fuffitu  odorata,  is  a  mafs  of 
an  oblong  form,  confuting  of  odoriferous  powders, 
mixed  up  with  a  third  or  more  of  the  charcoal  of  wil¬ 
low  or  lime  tree,  and  reduced  to  a  proper  confiftence 
with  a  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  labdanum,  or  tur¬ 
pentine.  It  is  intended  to  excite  a  grateful  fmell  with¬ 
out  any  flame,  to  correct  the  air,  to  fortify  the  brain, 
and  to  excite  the  fpirits. 

Medicated  Candle,  the  fame  with  Bougie. 

Candle.  Sale  or  au&ion  by  inch  of  candle,  is  when, 
a  fmall  piece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the  byftanders 
are  allowed  to  bid  for  the  merchandize  that  is  felling  ; 
but  the  moment  the  candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is 
adjudged  to  the  laft  bidder. 

There  is  alfo  an  excommunication  by  inch  of  candle ; 
when  the  finner  is  allowed  to  come  to  repentance  while 
a  candle  continues  burning;  but  after  it  is  confumed, 
he  remains  excommunicated  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 

Rufh- Candles,  ufed  in  different  parts  of  England, 
are  made  of  the  pith  of  a  fort  of  rufhes,  peeled  or  ft  rip¬ 
ped  of  the  (kin,  except  on  one  fide,  and  dipped  in  melt¬ 
ed  greafe. 

C a n  d  l  e  -  Wood)  flips  of  pine  about  the  thicknefsof  a 
finger,  ufed  in  New  England  and  other  colonies  to 
burn  inftead  of  candles,  giving  a  very  good  light.  The 
French  inhabitants  of  Tortuga  ufe  flips  of  yellow 
fantal-wood  for  the  fame  purpofe  and  under  the  fame 
denomination,  which  yields  a  clear  flame,  though  of  a 
green  colour.  6 

CANDLEBERRY  tree,  in  botany,  the  Englifh 
name  of  the  Myrica.  6 

CANDLEMAS,  a  feaft  of  the  church  held  on  the 
fecond  day  of  February,  in  honour  of  the  purification 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  praftice 
oi  the  ancient  Chnftians,  who  on  that  day  ufed  abun¬ 
dance 


CAN 
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Candleftick,  dance  of  lights  both  in  their  churches  and  proceffions,  red  from  the  mufcavado.  Candying 


•  in  memory,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  our  Saviour’s  being  on 
that  day  declared  by  Simon  “  to  be  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles.”  In  imitation  of  this  cuflom,  the  Roman- 
catholics  on  this  day  confecrate  all  the  tapers  and 
candles  which  they  ufe  in  their  churches  during  the 
the  whole  year.  At  Rome,  the  Pope  performs  that  ce¬ 
remony  himfelf;  and  diftributes  wax-candles  to  the  car¬ 
dinals  and  others,  who  carry  them  in  proceffion  through 
the  great  hall  of  the  Pope’s  palace.  This  ceremony  was 
prohibited  in  England  by  an  order  of  council  in  154S. 

CANDLESTICK,  an  inftrument  to  hold  a  candle, 
made  in  different  forms,  and  of  all  forts  of  matter. 

The  golden  candleftick  was  one  of  the  facred  uten- 
fils  made  by  Mofes  to  be  placed  in  the  Jewifh  taber¬ 
nacle.  It  was  made  of  hammered  gold,  a  talent  in 
weight.  It  confided  of  feven  branches  fupported  by  a 
bafe  or  foot.  Thefe  branches  were  adorned  at  equal 
diftances  with  fix  flowers  like  lilies,  and  with  as  many 
bowls  and  knobs  placed  alternately.  Upon  the  flock 
and  fix  branches  of  the  candleftick  were  the  golden 
lamps,  which  were  immoveable,  wherein  were  put  oil 
and  cotton. 

Thefe  feven  lamps  were  lighted  every  evening,  and 
extinguifhed  every  morning.  The  lamps  had  their  tongs 
or  fnuffers  to  draw  the  cotton  in  or  out,  and  difhes 
underneath  them  to  receive  the  fparks  or  droppings  of 
the  oil.  This  candleftick  was  placed  in  the  antichamber 
of  the  fanCtuary  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  ferved  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  altar  of  perfume  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
fhew-bread.  When  Solomon  had  built  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  he  placed  in  it  ten  golden  candlefticks  of  the 
fame  form  as  that  defcribed  by  Mofes,  five  on  the 
north  and  five  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  holy.  But, 
after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  the  golden  candleftick 
was  again  placed  in  the  temple,  as  it  had  been  before 
in  the  tabernacle  by  Mofes.  This  facred  utenfil,  upon 
the  deftruftion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  peace  built  by  Vefpafian;  and 
the  reprefeutation  of  it  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  at  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine,  on  which 
Vefpafian’s  triumph  is  delineated. 

CANDY,  a  large  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon.  It  contains  about  a  quarter  of  the  ifland;  and 
as  it  is  encompaffed  with  high  mountains,  and  covered 
with  thick  forefts,  through  which  the  roads  and  paths 
are  narrow  and  difficult,  the  king  has  them  guarded, 
to  prevent  his  fubjedls  from  going  into  other  countries. 
It  is  full  of  hills,  from  whence  rivulets  proceed  which 
are  full  of  fiih  ;  but  as  they  run  among  the  rocks,  they 
are  not  fit  for  boats  however,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dextrous  in  turning  them  to  water  their  land,  which  is 
fruitful  in  rice,  pulfe,  and  hemp.  The  king  is  abfolute, 
and  his  fubjedts  are  idolaters.  The  capital  town  is  of 
the  fame  name. 

Candy,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  has  beeir 
often  burnt  by  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  were  matters 
of  thefe  coafts.  The  houfes  are  very  poor,  low,  and 
badly  furniihed.  E.  Long.  79.  iz.  N.  Lat.  7.  35. 

Candy,  or  Sugar-Candy,  a  preparation  of  fugar 
made  by  melting  and  cryftallizing  it  fix  or  feven  times 
over,  to  render  it  hard  or  tranfparent.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The  white  comes  from 
the  loaf-fugar,  the  yellow  from  the  caffonado,  and  the 


CANDYING,  the  act  of  preferving  fimples  in  fub-  _  II 
fiance,  by  boiling  them  in  fugar.  The  performance  of  ane  e" 
this  originally  belonged  to  the  apothecaries,  but  is  now 
become  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  confedlioner. 

CANE,  in  botany.  See  Arundo. 

Cane,  denotes  alfo  a  walking  ftick.  It  is  cuftomary 
to  adorn  it  with  a  head  of  gold,  filver,  agate,  &c. 

Some  are  without  knots,  and  very  fmooth  and  even ;  o- 
thers  are  full  of  knots,  about  two  inches  diftance  from 
one  another.  Thefe  laft  have  very  little  elafticity,  and 
will  not  bend  fo  well  as  the  others. 

Canes  of  Bengal  are  the  moft  beautiful  which  the 
Europeans  bring  into  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  fo 
fine,  that  people  work  them  into  bowls  or  veffels,  which 
being  varnifhed  over  in  the  infide,  with  black  or  yellow 
lacca,  will  hold  liquors  as  well  as  glafs  or  China  ware 
does  ;  and  the  Indians  ufe  them  for  that  purpofe. 

Cane  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  long  meafure,  w’hich 
differs  according  to  the  feveral  countries  where  it  is 
ufed. . 

At  Naples  the  cane  is  equal  to  7  feet  34-  inches  Eng- 
lifh  meafure  :  the  cane  of  Tholoufe  and  the  Upper 
Languedoc,  is  equal  to  the  varre  of  Arragon,  and 
contains  five  feet  8|-  inches  ;  at  Montpelier,  Provence, 
Dauphine,  and  the  Lower  Languedoc,  to  fix  Engliflv 
feet  y4r  inches. 

CANEA,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Candia,  where  a  baihaw  refides.  It  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  1500  Turks,  2000  Greeks,  fome  Jews,  and 
a  few  French  merchants,  with  their  conful.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  pretty  good  ;  but  the  fortifications  are  much 
out  of  repair.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  admi¬ 
rable  5  being  adorned  with  forefts  of  olive-trees  mixed 
with  fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  brooks  bordered 
with  myrtle-trees  and  laurel-rofes.  The  chief  revenue 
of  this  town  confifts  in  oil-olive.  E.  Long.  24.  15.  N. 

Lat.  35.  28. 

CANELLA  alba,  a  kind  of  bark  rolled  up  in  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly  of  a  whiti/h  colour,  lightly  inclining  to  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tall  tree  growing  in  great 
plenty  in  the  lowlands  in  Jamaica  and  other  American 
iflands.  The  canella  is  the  interior  bark  freed  from  an 
outward  thin  rough  one,  and  dyed  in  the  ihade.  The 
(hops  diftinguiih  two  forts  of  canella,  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  quills  :  they 
are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the  thicker  being 
taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the  thinner  from  the 
branches.  This  bark  is  a  warm  pungent  aromatic,  not 
of  the  moft  agreeable  kind,  nor  are  any  of  the  prepa-  *  See  Mats- 
rations  of  it  very  grateful  *.  Medicar 

CANELLE,  or  Cane-Land,, a  large  country  in  the  l01* 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  called  formerly  the  kingdom  of  Cota. 

It  contains  a  great  number  of  cantons,  the  principal  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  The  chief  riches  of 
this  country  confifts  in  cinnamon,  of  which  there  are 
large  forefts.  There  are  five  towns  on  the  coaft,  fome 
forts,  and  a  great  number  of  harbours.  The  reft  of 
the  country  is  inhabited  by  the  natives  ;  and  there  are 
feveral  rich  mines,  from  whence  they  get  rubies,  fap- 
phires,  topazes,  cats-eyes,  and  feveral  other  precious 
Hones. 

CANEPHORzE,  inGrecian  antiquity,  virgins  who, 
when  they  became  marriageable,  presented  certain  baf- 

kets. 
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Gmcp’boria  Tcets  full  of  little  curiofities  to  Diana,  in  order  to  get 
II  leave  to  depart  out  of  her  train,  and  change  their  Hate 
Canicui3’  of  life. 

CANEPHORIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  ceremo¬ 
ny  which  made  part  of  a  feaft,  celebrated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nian  virgins,  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage-day. — At 
Athens  the  canephoria  confided  in  this  ;  that  the  maid, 
conducted  by  her  father  and  mother,  went  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva,  carrying  with  her  a  balket  full  of  pre- 
lents,  to  engage  the  goddefs  to  make  the  marriage- 
ftate  happy  ;  or,  as  the  fcholiaft  of  Theocritus  has  it, 
the  balket  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  honourable  amends 
made,  to  that  goddefs,  the  prote&rix  of  virginity,  for 
abandoning  her  party  ;  or  as  a  ceremony  to  appeafeher 
wrath.  Suidas  calls  it  a  fellival  in  honour  of  Diana. 

Canephoria,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feftival  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  celebrated  particularly  by  the  Athenians, 
on  which  the  young  maids  carried  golden  balkets  full 
of  fruit,  which  balkets  were  covered,  to  conceal  the 
myltery  from  the  uninitiated. 

CANES,  in  Egypt  and  other  eaftern  countries,  a 
poor  fort  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  llrangers  and 
travellers.  People  are  accommodated  in  thefe  with  a 
room  at  a  fmall  price,  but  with  no  other  necefTaries;  fo 
that,  excepting  the  room,  there  are  no  greater  accom¬ 
modations  in  thefe  houfes  than  in  the  defarts,  only  that 
there  is  a  market  near. 

CANETO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  feated  on  the  river  Oglio,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialifts  in  1701,  by  the  French  in  1702, 
afterwards  by  the  Imperialifts,  and  then  by  the  French 
in  1705.  E.  Long.  to.  45.  N.  Lat.  40.  55. 

CANGA,  in  theChinefe  affairs,  a  wooden  clog  borne 
on  the  neck,  by  way  of  punilhment  for  divers  offences. 
The  canga  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  notched, 
to  receive  the  criminal’s  neck ;  the  load  lies  on  his 
Ihoulders,  and  is  more  or  lefs  heavy  according  to  the 
quality  of  his  offence.  Some  cangas  weigh  200  lb  ; 
the  generality  from  50  to  60.  The  Mandarins  condemn 
to  the  punilhment  of  the  canga.  Sentence  of  death  is 
fometimes  changed  for  this  kind  of  punilhment. 

CANGE  (Charles  du  Frefne  fieur  du),  one  of  the 
moll  learned  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Amiens 
in  1610,  and  ftudied  at  the  Jefuits  college  in  that  city. 
Afterwards  he  applied  hiinfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law 
at  Orleans,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  his  works, 
among  which  are,  1.  The  hiftory  of  the  empire  of 
Conftantinople  under  the  French  emperors.  2.  John 
Cinnamus’s  fix  books  of  the  hiftory  of  the  affairs  of  John 
and  Manuel  Comnenus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  hi- 
florical  and  philological  notes.  3.  Glojfarium  ad  Scrip- 
tores  medice  is  infinite  Latinitatis. 

CANICULA,  is  a  name  proper  to  one  of  the  liars  of 
the  conftellation  canis  major,  called  alfo  fimply  the  dog- 
*  See  Sirius,  fiar;  by  the  Greeks  (t@r,Jirius  *.  Canicula  is  the  tenth 
in  order  in  the  Britannic  catalogue;  in  Tycho’s  and 
Ptolemy’s  it  is  the  fecond.  It  is  fituated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  conftellation  ;  and  is  of  the  firft  magnitude,  being 
the  largeft  and  brighteft  of  all  the  liars  in  the  heavens. 
From  the  rifing  of  this  liar  not  cofmically,  or  with  the 
fun,  but  heliacally,  that  is,  its  emerfion  from  the  fun’s 
rays,  which  now  happens  about  the  15th  day  of  Au- 
guft,  the  ancients  reckoned  their  dies  caniculares,  or 
dog-days.  The  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  began  their 
year  at  the  rifing  of  the  canicula,  reckoning  to  its  rife 


again  the  next  year,  which  is  called  the  annus  canarius ,  Canicula* 
or  canicular  year.  This  year  confifted  ordinarily  of  JU 
365  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  366,  by  which  it  was  a  U 
accommodated  to  the  civil  year.  The  reafon  of  their 
choice  of  the  canicula  before  the  other  ftars  to  compute 
their  time  by,  was  not  only  the  fuperior  bcightnefs  of 
that  liar,  but  becaufe  its  heliacal  rifing  Was  in  Egypt  a 
time  of  fingular  note,  as  falling  on  the  greateft  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  Nile,  the  reputed  father  of  Egypt. 

Epheftion  adds,  that  from  the  afpeft  and  colour  of 
canicula,  the  Egyptians  drew  prognoftics  concerning 
the  rife  of  the  Nile;  and,  according  to  Floras,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  future  Hate  of  the  year;  fo  that  the  firft  ri¬ 
fing  of  this  liar  was  annually  obferved  with  great  at¬ 
tention. 

CANICULUM,  or  Caniculus,  in  the  Byzantine 
antiquities,  a  golden  llandilh  or  ink-veffel,  decorated 
with  precious  ftones,  wherein  was  kept  the  facred  en- 
caujlum,  or  red  ink,  wherewith  the  emperors  figned 
their  decrees,  letters,  &c.  The  word  is  by  l'ome  deri¬ 
ved  from  canis,  or  caniculus ;  alluding  to  the  figure  of 
a  dog  which  it  reprefented,  or  rather  becaufe  it  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  figures  of  dogs.  The  caniculum  was  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  particular  officer  of  Hate. 

CANINA,  the  north  part  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  a 
province  of  Greece,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Turks, 
and  lies  off  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  The 
principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  feated  on  the 
fea-coail,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Chimera.  E, 

Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  40.  55. 

CANINANA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
ferpent  found  in  America,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  lefs 
poifonous  kinds.  It  grows  to  about  two  feet  long;  and 
is  green  on  the  back,  and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  feeds 
on  eggs,  and  fmall  birds;  the  natives  cut  off  the  head 
and  tail,  and  cat  the  body  as  a  delicate  diih. 

CANINE,  whatever  partakes  of,  or  has  any  relation 
to,  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canine  Appetite,  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
Bulimy. 

Canine  Madnefs.  See  (the  Index  fubjoinedto)  Me¬ 
dicine. 

Canine  Teeth ,  are  two  iharp-edged  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  one  on  each  fide,  placed  between  the  inciforee 
and  molares. 

CANINI  (John  Angelo  and  Marc  Anthony),  bro¬ 
thers  and  Romans,  celebrated  for  their  love  of  antiqui¬ 
ties.  John  excelled  in  deiigns  for  engraving  on  ftones, 
particularly  heads ;  Marc  engraved  them.  They  were 
encouraged  by  Colbert  to  publifh  a  fucceffion  ofheads  of 
the  heroes  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  defigned  from 
medals,  antique  ftones,  and  other  ancient  remains ;  but 
John  died  at  Rome  foon  after  the  work  was  begun  :  Marc 
Anthony,  however,  procured  affiftance,  finifhed  and 
publilhed  it  in  Italian  in  1669.  The  cuts  of  this  edition 
were  engraved  by  Canini,  Picard,  and  Valet;  and  a  cu¬ 
rious  explanation  is  given,  which  difeovers  the  lkill  of 
the  Canini’s  in  hiftory  and  mythology.  The  French 
edition  of  Amfterdam,  1731,  is  fpurious. 

CANIS,  or  Dog,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  ferae.  The  chara&ers 
of  the  dog  are  thefe:  he  has  fix  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  thofe  in  the  fides  being  longer  than  the  interme¬ 
diate  ones,  which  are  lobated;  in  the  under  jaw  there 
are  likewife  fix  fore-teeth,  thofe  on  the  fides  being  lo¬ 
bated. 
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bated,  He  has  fix  grinders  in  the  upper,  and  feven  in 
'  the  lower  jaw.  The  teeth  called  dog-teeth  are  four,  one 
on  each  fide,  both  in  the  lower  and  upper  jaw ;  they  are 
{harp-pointed,  bent  a  little  inward,  and  ftand  at  A  di- 
fiance  from  any  of  the  reft. 

T’here  are  eight  fpecies  of  this  genus,  'viz. 

I.  The  famili  '.ris,  or  domeftic  dog,  is  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  fpecies,  by  having  his  tail  bent  to  the 
left  fide;  which  mark  is  fo  Angular,  that  perhaps  the 
tail  of  no  other  quadruped  is  bent  in  this  manner.  Of 
this  fpecies  there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties.  Lin¬ 
naeus  enumerates  II,  and  Buffon  gives  figures  of  no 
lefs  than  27. — The  maftiff  is  about  the  fize  of  a  wolf, 
with  the  fides  of  the  lips  hanging  down,  and  a  full  ro- 
buft  body.  The  large  Danifh  dog  differs  only  from 
the  former  in  being  fuller  in  the  body,  and  generally 
of  a  larger  fize.  The  gre-hound  is  likewife  the  fame 
with  the  maftiff;  but  its  make  is  more  {lender  and  de¬ 
licate.  Indeed  the  difference  betwixt  thefe  three  dogs, 
although  perfe&ly  diftinguilhable  at  firft  fight,  is  not 
greater  than  that  betwixt  a  Dutchman,  a  Frenchman, 
and  an  Italian.  The  ftiepherd’s  dog,  the  wolf-dog,  and 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Siberian  dog ,  to  which  may 
be  joined  the  Lapland  dog,  the  Canada  dog,  and,  in 
general,  all  thofe  which  have  ftrait  ears  and  a  pointed 
fnout,  are  all  one  kind,  differing  only  in  thicknefs,  the 
ronghnefs  or  fmoothnefs  of  their  {kin,  the  length  of  their 
legs,  and  tails.  The  hound  or  beagle,  the  terrier,  the 
braque  or  harrier,  and  the  fpaniel,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  fame  kind:  they  have  the  fame  form  and  the 
fame  inftin&s;  and  differ  only  in  the  length  of  their 
legs,  and  fize  of  their  ears,  which  in  each  of  them  are 
long,  foft,  and  pendulous.  The  bull-dog,  the  fmall 
Danifh  dog,  the  Turkiffi  dog,  and  the  Iceland  dog, 
may  likewife  be  confidered  as  the  fame  kind,  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  their  appearance  taking  their  rife  merely  from 
climate.  For  inftance,  the  Turkiffi  dog,  which  has  no 
hair,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fmall  Danifii  dog  tranf- 
ported  to  a  warm  climate,  which  makes  the  hair  fall  off. 
A  dog  of  any  kind  lofes  its  hair  in  very  warm  climates. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  change  which  arifes  from  dif¬ 
ference  of  climate.  In  fome  countries,  the  voice  is  chan¬ 
ged  ;  in  others,  dogs  become  altogether  filent.  In  fome 
climates  they  lofe  the  faculty  of  barking,  and  howl  like 
wolves,  or  yelp  like  foxes.  Warm  climates  even  change 
their  form  and  inftindts:  they  turn  ill-{haped,  and  their 
ears  become  ftrait  and  pointed.  It  is  only  in  temperate 
climes  that  dogs  preferve  their  natural  courage,  ardour, 
and  fagacity. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of 
dogs  in  different  climates,  and  of  the  varieties  produ¬ 
ced  by  commixtures,  we  fhall  give  an  explanation  of 
Buffon ’s  genealogical  tree,  fee  Plate  LXX.  fig.i.  This 
tree  is  conftrufled  in  the  form  of  a  geographical  chart, 
in  which  the  fituation  of  the  different  climates  to  which 
the  particular  dogs  belong,  is  obferved  as  accurately  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit. 

The  fhepherd’s  dog  i3  the  ftump  of  the  tree  ;  this 
dog,  when  tranfported  to  Lapland,  or  any  very  cold 
climate,  affumes  an  ugly  appearance,  and  its  legs  be¬ 
come  ftiort.  But,  in  Britain,  Rnfiia,  Siberia,  &c.  where 
the  cold  is  not  fo  rigorous,  and  the  people  are  more  ci¬ 
vilized,  he  arrives  at  greater  perfe&ion,  both  in  form 
and  fagacity.  The  fame  fhepherd’s  dog,  when  brought 
up  in  a  country  fully  civilized,  as  Britain  or  France, 
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lofes  his  favage  air,  his  ftrait  ears,  his  thick  long  hair, 
and  becomes  what  is  called  a  bull- Jog,  a  maftiff,  a  beagle, 
or  hound.  Thefe  changes,  Buffon  attributes  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  climate,  the  manners  of  the  people,  &c. 
The  maftiff  and  the  bull-dog  have  their  ears  ftill  partly 
ftrait,  or  half-pendent,  and  refemble  in  their  manners 
and  fanguine  difpofition  the  dog  from  which  they  de¬ 
rive  their  origin.  The  beagle  or  hound  preferves  lefs 
of  the  appearance  of  its  origin  than  the  other  two ;  its 
ears  are  long  and  entirely  pendent;  the  foftnefs,  the 
traftability,  the  timidity  of  this  dog,  Buffon  confiders 
as  fo  many  proofs  of  its  great  degeneracy,  or  rather  of 
that  perfection  which  it  acquires  by  culture  and  living 
among  a  civilized  people. 

The  hound,  the  fmall  fpotted  fetting-dog,  and  the 
terrier,  are  all  of  the  fame  family;  for  all  the  three 
kinds  are  often  produced  at  the_fame  litter,  although 
the  female  hound  had  been  covered  only  by  one  of  thefe 
kinds. 

When  the  hound  is  tranfported  to  Spain,  or  Bar¬ 
bary,  where  almoft  every  animal  has  fine,  long,  downy 
hair,  it  is  changed  into  a  water-hound,  or  fpaniel.  And 
the  fmall  and  large  fpaniel,  which  differ  only  in  the  tail, 
when  carried  to  Britain,  are  changed  from  a  white  to 
a  black  colour,  and  become  what  are  called  the  large 
and  fmall  Jhagged  dogs. 

The  maftiff,  when  carried  to  the  north,  is  changed 
into  the  large  Daniih  dog ;  and  when  tranfported  to 
the  fouth,  it  becomes  a  gre-hound.  The  large  gre- 
hounds  come  from  the  Levant ;  thofe  of  a  leffer  fize  come 
from  Italy;  and  the  Italian  gre-hounds,  when  brought 
to  Britain,  become  what  the  French  call  levrons,  that 
is,  gre-hounds  of  the  leaft  fize. 

The  great  Danifh  dog,  when  carried  to  Ireland,  the 
Ukrain,  Tartary,  &c.  is  changed  into  the  Irifli  dog, 
which  is  the  largeft  of  all  dogs. 

The  bull -dog,  when  carried  from  Britain  to  Den¬ 
mark,  becomes  the  fmall  Danifii  dog ;  and  this  fmall 
Daniih  dog,  when  tranfported  into  a  warm  climate,  lofes 
its  hair,  and  is  changed  into  the  Turkiffi  dog. 

All  thefe  races  or  families,  with  their  varieties,  arc 
produced  by  the  influence  of  climate,  food,  and  edu¬ 
cation  :  the  other  kinds  marked  in  the  tree  are  not  pure 
or  diftind  families,  but  are  produced  by  the  commix¬ 
ture  of  the  other  families.  Thefe  mungrel  dogs,  with 
the  particular  parents  which  produce  them,  are  marked 
out  in  the  tree  by  dotted  lines.  For  example, 

The  gre-hound  and  maftiff  produce  the  mungrel  gre- 
hound,  which  is  likewife  called  the  gre-hound  with 
wolf's  hair.  The  large  Danifh  dog  aud  the  large  fpa¬ 
niel  produce  the  Calabrian  dog;  which  is  a  beautiful 
dog,  with  long  buffiy  hair,  aud  of  a  larger  fize  than 
the  maftiff.  The  fpaniel  and  the  fmall  Danifh  dog  pro¬ 
duce  the  lion-dog,  which  is  a  very  rare  kind.  It  is 
needlefs  to  give  more  examples,  as  they  can  eafily  be 
traced  from  the  dotted.lines  in  the  tree. 

DrCaius  has  left,  among  feveral  other  trads  relating 
to  natural  hiftory,  one  written  exprefsly  on  the  fpecies 
of  Britifh  dogs :  befides  a  brief  account  of  the  variety 
of  dogs  then  exifting  in  this  country,  he  has  added  a 
fyftematic  table  of  them:  his  method  is  fo  judicious, 
that  we  {hall  make  ufe  of  the  fame;  explain  it  by  a 
brief  account  of  each  ^ind;  and  point  out  thofe  that 
arc  no  longer  in  ufe  amongft  us. 
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hunting-matches.  It  had  as  fagacious  noftrils  as  the  Canis. 
blood-hound,  and  was  as  fierce.  The  D 

f.  The  third  fpecies  is  the  levinarius ,  or  lorarius  ;  "* 

the  leviner  or  lyemmer:  the  firft  name  is  derived  from 
the  Iightnefs  of  the  kind;  the  other  from  the  old  word 
lyenime ,  a  thong;  this  fpecies  being  u fed  to  be  led  in  a 
thong,  and  flipped  at  the  game.  Our  author  fays  that 
this  dog  was  a  kind  that  hunted  both  by  fcent  and 
fight;  and  in  the  form  of  its  body  obferved  a  medium 
between  the  hound  and  the  gre-houndi  This  probably 
is  the  kind  now  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Irijh  gre-hound ,  a  dog  now  extremely  fcarce  in  that 
kingdom,  the  late  king  of  Poland  having  procured  from 
them  as  many  as  poflible.  They  were  of  the  kind  called 
by  Buffon  le grand  Danois ,  and  probably  imported  there 
by  the  Danes  who  long  poffeffed  that  kingdom.  Their 
ufe  feems  originally  to  have  been  for  the  chafe  of  wolves 
with  which  Ireland  fwarmed  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft  century.  As  foon  as  thefe  animals  were  extirpated, 
the  numbers  of  the  dogs  decreafed ;  for,  from  that  pe¬ 
riod,  they  were  kept  only  for  ftate. 

g.  The  vertagus,  or  tumbler,  is  a  fourth  fpecies; 
which  took  its  prey  by  mere  fubtilty,  depending  nei¬ 
ther  on  the  fagacity  of  its  nofe,  nor  its  fwiftnefs :  if  it 
came  into  a  warren,  it  neither  barked,  nor  ran  on  the 
rabbits;  but  by  a  feeming  negleft  of  them,  or  atten- 

The  firft  variety  is  the  terrarius,  or  terrier,  which  tion  to  fomething  elfe,  deceived  the  objeft  till  it  got 

within  reach,  l o  as  to  take  it  by  a  fudden  fpring.  This 
dog  was  lefs  than  the  hound,  more  feraggy,  had  prickt 
up  ears,  and  by  Dr  Caius’s  defeription  feems  to  an- 
fwer  to  the  modern  lurcher. 

The  third  divifion  of  the  more  generous  dogs  com- 
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takes  its  name  from  its  fubterraneous  employ;  being  a 
finall  kind  of  hound  ufed  to  force  the  fox,  or  other  beafts 
of  prey,  out  of  their  holes;  and,  in  former  times,  rab¬ 
bits  out  of  their  burrows  into  nets. 

b.  The  leverarius,  or  harrier,  is  a  fpecies  well  known 


at  prefent :  it  derives  its  name  from  its  ufe,  that  of  prehends  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  fowling. 


hunting  the  hare;  but  under  this  head  may  be  placed 
the  fox-hound,  which  is  only  a  ftronger  and  fleeter  va¬ 
riety,  applied  to  a  different  chace. 

c.  The  fanguinarius,  blood-hound,  or  Jleut-hounde 
of  the  Scots,  was  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  as  already  noticed 
under  the  article  Blood -Hound. 


The  next  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of  dogs  compre¬ 
hends  thofe  that  hunt  by  the  eye ;  and  whofe  fuccefs 
depends  either  upon  the  quicknefs  of  their  fight,  their 
fwiftnefs,  or  their  fubtilty. 

d.  The  agafeeus,  or  gaze-hound,  was  the  firft:  it 


h.  Firft,  the  Hifpaniolus ,  or  fpaniel :  from  the  name, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  we  were  indebted  to  Spain  for 
this  breed.  There  were  two  varieties  of  this  kind :  the 
firft  ufed  to  fpring  the  game,  which  are  the  fame  with 
our  ftarters.  The  other  variety  was  ufed  only  for  the  net, 
and  was  called  index,  or  the  fetter ;  a  kind  well  known 
at  prefent.  This  kingdom  has  been  long  remarkable  for 
producing  dogs  of  this  fort,  particular  care  having  been 
taken  to  preferve  the  breed  in  theutmoft  purity.  They 
are  ftill  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  Englijh  fpaniels  ; 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it 


chaced  indifferently  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck.  It  would  is  probable  they  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

r—  i  j - .  i.  The  aquaticus,  or  fynder,  was  another  fpecies  ufed 

in  fowling;  was  the  fame  with  our  water-fpaniel ;  and 


felebt  from  the  herd  the  fatteft  and  faireft  deer;  purfue 

it  by  the  eye;  and,  if  loft  for  a  time,  recover  it  again  o,  _  _ _ _ _ 

by  its  Angular  diftinguilhing  faculty;  nay,  Ihould  the  was  ufed  to  find  or  recover  the  game  that  was  fhot. 
beaft  rejoin  the  herd,  this  dog  would  fix  unerringly  k.  The  Melitaus,  or  fotor,  the  fpaniel  gentle  or  com- 
on  the  fame.  This  fpecies  is  now  loft,  or  at  leaft  un-  forter  of  Dr  Caius  (the  modern  lap-dog),  was  the 
known  to  us.  .  laft  of  this  divifion.  The  Maltefe  little  dogs  were  as 

e.  The  next  kind  is  the  leporarius,  or  gre-hound.  Dr  much  efteemed  by  the  fine  ladies  of  pall  times,  as  thofe 
Cains  informs  us,  that  it  takes  its  name  quod  prxcipui  of  Bologna  are  among  the  modern.  Old  Hollinglhed 
gradus fit  inter  canes ,  “  the  firft  in  rank  among  dogs:”  is  ridiculoufly  fevere  on  the  fair  of  his  days,  for  their 


gradus  Jit  inter  canes ,  “  the  firft  in  rank  among  dogs :: 
that  it  was  formerly  efteemed  fo,  appears  from  the  fo- 
reft-laws  of  king  Canute,  who  enacted  that  no  one  un¬ 
der  the  degree  of  a  gentleman  fhould  prefume  to  keep 
a  gre-hound ;  and  ftill  more  Itrongly  from  an  old  Wdlh 
faying  which  fignifies,  that  “  you  may  know  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  his  hawk,  his  horfe,  and  his  gre-hound.” 

The  variety  called  the  Highland  gre-hound ,  and  rtow 
become  very  fcarce,  is  of  very  great  fize,  ftrong,  deep- 


exceffive  pafiion  for  thefe  little  animals ;  which  is  fufE- 
cient  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  his  time  *,  a  novelty.  *  Thereigjl, 
2.  The  fecond  grand  divifion  of  dogs  comprehends  °!f  9ueen  ^ 
the  rujiici,  or  thofe  that  were  ufed  in  the  country.  Inaketb, 
a.  The  firft  fpecies  is  the  pajloralis,  or  fhepherd’s 
dog ;  which  is  the  fame  that  is  ufed  at  prefent,  either 
in  guarding  our  flocks,  or  in  driving  herds  of  cattle. 

This  kind  is  fo  well  trained  for  thefe  purpofes,  as  toat- 


chefted,  and  covered. with  long  rough  hair.  This  kind  tend  to  every  part  of  the  herd  be  it  ever  fo  large- 

was  much  efteemed  in  former  days,  and  ufed  in  great  fine  them  to  the  road ;  and  fore-  : - n 

numbers  by  the  powerful  chieftains  in  their  magnificent  without  doing  it  the  leaft  injury. 


b.  The 
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b.  The  next  is  the  villaticus ,  or  catenarius  ;  the 
maftiff  or  band  dog;  a  fpecies  of  great  fize  and 
ftrength,  and  a  very  loud  barker.  Caius  tells  us  that 
three  of  tbefe  were  reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear;  and 
four  for  a  lion :  but  from  an  experiment  made  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  that  noble  quadruped  was  found  an 
unequal  match  to  only  three.  Two  of  the  dog6  were 
difabled  in  the  combat,  but  the  third  forced  the  lion  to 
feek  for  fafety  by  flight.  The  Englilh  bull-dog  feems 
to  belong  to  this  fpecies  ;  and  probably  is  the  dog  our 
author  mentions  under  the  title  of  laniarius.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  fo  noted  for  its  maftiffs,  that  the  Roman  empe¬ 
rors  appointed  an  officer  in  this  ifland  under  the  name 
of  procurator  cynegii,  whofe  foie  bufinefs  was  to  breed, 
and  tranfmit  from  hence  to  the  amphitheatre,  fuch  as 
would  prove  equal  to  the  combats  of  the  place.  Gra- 
tius  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  excellency  of  the  Bri- 
tiffi  dog. 

Atque  tpfes  libeat  penetrare  Britannos? 

0  quanta  eft  merces,  el  quantum  impendia  fupra  ! 

Si  non  ad  fpeciem,  mentiturejque  decor es 
Protinus :  hsc  una  eft  catulis  jachtra  Britannia. 

At  magnum  cum  venit  opus,  promendaque  virtus, 

Et  vocal  extrema  pneceps  diferimine  Manors, 

Non  tunc  egregios  tantum  admirere  MololTos. 

If  Britain's  diftant  coaft  we  dare  explore. 

How  much  beyond  the  coft  the  valued  liore; 

If  (hape  and  beauty  not  alone  we  prize, 

Which  nature  to  the  Britijh  hound  denies; 

But  when  the  flighty  toil  the  huntfman  warms, 

And  all  the  foul  is  rous’d  by  fierce  alarms, 

When  Mars  calls  furious  to  th’  enfangnin’d  field, 

Even  bold  Moloftians  then  to  thefe  muft  yield. 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  maftiffs  of  Britain  were  trained 
to  war,  and  were  ufed  by  the  Gauls  in  their  battles; 
and  it  is  certain,  a  well  trained  mafiiff  might  be  of  ufe 
in  diftreffing  fuch  half-armed  and  irregular  combatants, 
as  the  adverfaries  of  the  Gauls  feem  generally  to  have 
been  before  the  Romans  conquered  them. 

3.  The  laft  divifiort  is  that  of  the  degeneres ,  or  curs. 

a.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  the  wappe,  a  name  derived 
from  its  note;  its  only  ufe  was  to  alarm  the  family  by 
barking,,  if  any  perfon  approached  the  houfe. 

b.  Of  this  clafs  was  the  verfator,  or  turn-fpit;  and 
laftly  the  faltator,  or  dancing-dog  ;  or  fuch  as  was 
taught  variety  of  tricks,  and  carried  about  by  idle  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  lhew.  Thefe  degeneres  were  of  no  certain 
ffinpe,  being  mongrels  or  mixtures  of  all  kinds  of  dogs. 

Having  thus  traced  the  varieties  of  the  dog,  and  no¬ 
ticed  the  peculiarities  of  each,  we  ihall  now  give  its  ge¬ 
neral  natural  hiftory. 

From  the  ftrncfture  of  the  teeth,  it  might  be  con¬ 
cluded  a  priori  that  the  dog  is  a  carnivorous  animal. 
He  does  not,  however,  eat  indiferiminately  every  kind 
of  animal  fubftance.  There  are  fome  birds,  as  the  co- 
lymbus  arfticus,  which  the  water-dog  will  lay  hold  of 
with  keennefs,  but  will  not  bringoutof  the  water,  becaufe 
its  fmell  is  exceedingly  offenfive  to  him.  He  will  not 
eat  the  bones  of  a  goofe,  crow,  or  hawk  :  but  he  de¬ 
vours  even  the  putrid  flefti  of  mod  other  animals.  He 
is  poffeffed  of  fuch  ftrong  digeftive  powers,  as  to  draw 
nouriftiment  from  the  hardeft  bones.  When  flelh  can¬ 
not  be  procured,  he  will  eat  fifti,  fruits,  fucculent  herbs, 
and  bread  of  all  kinds.  When  oppreffed  with  ficknefs., 
to  which  he  is  very  fubjedl,  efpecially  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  and  before  ill  weather,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  puke,  he  eats  the  leaves  of  the  quicken-grafs. 


the  bearded  wheat-grafs,  or  the  rough  cock’s-foot  grafs, 
which  gives  him  immediate  relief.  When  he  fteals  a 
piece  of  fleffi,  as  confcious  of  the  immorality  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  he  runs  off  with  his  tail  hanging  and  bent  in  be¬ 
twixt  his  feet. 

His  drink  is  water,  which  he  takes  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time,  by  licking  with  his  tongue.  He  is  in 
fome  meafure  obliged  to  lick  in  this  manner,  otherwife 
his  nofe  would  be  immerfed  in  the  water. 

His  excrements  are  generally  hard  fcybals,  which, 
efpecially  after  eating  bones,  are  white,  andgo  by  the 
name  of  album  greecum  among  phyficians.  This  album 
grsecum  was  fora  long  time  in  great  repute  as  a  feptic; 
but  it  is  now  entirely  difregarded.  He  does  not  throw 
out  his  excrements  promifeuoufly  upon  every  thing  that 
happens  to  be  in  the  way,  but  upon  ftones,  trunks  of 
trees,  or  barren  places.  This  is  a  wife  ihftitution  of 
nature ;  for  the  excrements  of  a  dog  deftroy  almoft  e- 
very  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance.  They  are  of  fuch 
a  putrid  nature,  th3t  if  a  man’s  ffioe  touches  them 
when  recently  expelled,  that  particular  part  will  rot  in 
a  few  days.  He  obferves  the  fame  method  in  making 
his  urine,  which  he  throws  out  at  a  fide.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  a  dog  will  not  pafs  a  ftone  or  a  wall  a- 
gainft  which  any  other  dog  has  piffed,  without  follow¬ 
ing  his  example,  although  a  hundred  ffiould  occur  in  a 
few  minutes,  in  fo  much  that  it  is  aftonifhing  how  fuch 
a  quantity  can  be  fecreted  in  fo  Ihort  a  time. 

The  dog  is  an  animal  not  only  of  quick  motion,  but 
remarkable  for  travelling  very  long  journeys.  He  can 
eafily  keep  up  with  his  mafter,  either  on  foot  or  horfe- 
back,  for  a  whole  day.  When  fatigued,  he  does  not 
fweat,  but  lolls  out  his  tongue.  Every  kind  of  dog  can 
fwim  ;  but  the  water-dog  excels  in  that  article. 

The  dog  runs  round  when  about  to  lie  down,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difeover  the  moft  proper  fituation.  He  lies  ge¬ 
nerally  on  hisbreaft,  with  his  head  turned  to  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  with  his  head  above  his  two  fore-feet. 
He  fleeps  little,  and  even  that  does  not  feem  to  be  very 
quiet ;  for  he  often  ftarts,  and  feems  to  hear  with 
more  acutenefs  in  lleep  than  when  awake.  Tliey 
have  a  tremulous  motion  in  fleep,  frequently  move  their 
legs,  and  bark,  which  is  an  indication  of  dreaming. 

Dogs  are  poffeffed  of  the  fenfation  of  fmelling  in  a 
high  degree.  They  can  trace  their  mafter  by  the  fmell 
of  his  feet  in  a  church,  or  in  the  ftreets  of  a  populous 
city.  This  fenfation  is  not  equally  ftrong  in  every 
kind.  The  hound  can  trace  game,  or  his  mafter’s  fteps, 
24honrS  afterwards.  He  barks  more  furioufly  the  nearer 
he  approaches  the  fowls,  unlefs  he  be  beat  and  trained 
to  filcnce. 

The  dog  eats  envioufly,  with  oblique  eyes  :  is  an 
enemy  to  beggars ;  bites  at  a  ftone  flung  at  it :  is  fond 
of  licking  wounds :  howls  at  certain  notes  in  mufic,  and 
often  urines  on  hearing  them. 

With  regard  to  the  propagation  of  dogs  ;  the  females 
admit  the  males  before  they  are  12  months  old.  They 
remain  in  feafon  lo,'i2,  or  even  15  days,  during  which 
time  they:  will  admit  a  variety  of  males.  They  come 
in  feafon  generally  twice  in  the  year,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  cold  than  in  the  hot  months.  The  male 
difeovers  the  condition  of  the  female  by  the  fmell ;  but 
Ihe  feldom  admits  him  the  firft  fix  or  feven  days.  One 
coitus  will  make  her  conceive  a  great  number  of  young ; 
but,  when  not  reftrained,  {he  will  admit  feveral  dogs 
9  T  2  every 
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every  day  :  fhe  feems  to  have  no  choice  or  predilec¬ 
tion,  except  in  favour  of  large  dogs :  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  a  fmall  female,  who 
has  admitted  a  maftiff,  periihes  in  bringing  forth  her 
young.  During  the  time  of  copulation,  thefe  animals 
cannot  feparate  themfelves,  but  remain  united  fo  long 
as  the  ere&ion  fubfifts.  This  is  owing  to  the  ftru&ure 
of  the  parts.  The  dog  ha3  not  only  a  bone  in  his  pe¬ 
nis,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  corpus  cavernofnm  there 
is  a  large  hollow,  which  is  blown  up  in  the  time  of  e- 
re&ion  to  a  confiderable  bulk.  The  female,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  larger  clitoris  than  perhaps  any  other 
animal  ;  befides,  a  large  firm  protuberance  rifes  in  the 
time  of  copulation,  and  remains  perhaps  longer  than 
that  of  the  male,  and  prevents  him  from  retiring  till  it 
fubfides  :  accordingly,  after  the  aft  of  copulation  is  o- 
ver,  the  male  turns  about  in  order  to  reft  himfelf  on  his 
legs,  and  remains  in  that  pofition  till  the  parts  turn 
flaccid.  The  female  goes  with  young  about  nine  weeks. 
They  generally  bring  forth  from  fix  to  twelve  puppies. 
Thofe  of  a  fmall  fize  bring  forth  five,  four,  and  fome¬ 
times  but  two.  They  continue  to  copulate  and  bring 
forth  during  life,  whidh  lafts  generally  about  14  or  15 
years.  The  whelps  are.commonly  blind,  and  cannot 
open  their  eyes,  till  the  10th  or  1 2th  day  :  the  males  are 
like  the  dog,  the  females  like  the  bitch.  In  the  fourth 
month,  they  lofe  fome  of  their  teeth,  which  are  foon 
fucceeded  by  others. 

The  dog  has  fuch  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  wolf 
and  the  fox,  that  he  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
produ&ion  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  animals  tamed  and 
civilized.  Buffon  informs  us,  that  he  kept  a  young  dog 
and  a  young  wolf  together  till  they  were  three  years  of 
age,  without  their  difeovering  the  leaft  inclination  to 
copulate.  He  made  the  fame  experiment  upon  a  dog 
and  a  fox;  but  their  antipathy  was  rather  increafed 
when  the  female  was  in  feafon.  From  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  he  concludes,  that  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are 
perfe&ly  diftinft  fpecies  of  animals.  There  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  lately  an  inftance  to  the  contrary.  Mr  Brooke, 
animal- merchant  in  Holborn,  turned  a  wolf  to  a  Po¬ 
meranian  bitch  in  heat ;  the  congrefs  was  immediate, 
and  asufual  between  dog  and  bitch:  fhe  produced  ten 
puppies.  Mr  Pennant  fays  he  faw  one  of  them  that 
had  very  much  the  refemblance  of  a  wolf,  and  alfo 
much  of  its  nature ;  being  flipped  at  a  weak  deer,  it 
in ftantly  caught  at  the  animal’s  throat  and  killed  it. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  dog  : 
in  a  fa.vage  ftate,  he  is  fierce,  cruel,  and  voracious  ; 
but,  when  civilized  and  accuftomed  to  live  with  men, 
he  is  poffefled  of  every  amiable  quality.  He  feems 
to  have  no  other  defire  than  to  pleafe  and  protect  his 
mafter.  ^  He  is  gentle,  obedient,  fubmiflive,  and  faith¬ 
ful.  Thefe  difpofitions,  joined  to  his  almoft  un¬ 
bounded  fagacity,  juftly  claim  the  efteem  of  mankind. 
Accordingly  no  animal  is  fo  much  careffed  or  refpe&ed : 
he  is  fo  duftile,  and  fo  much  formed  to  pleafe,  that  he 
affumes  the  very  air  and  temper  of  the  family  in  which 
he  refides. 

An  animal  endowed  with  fuch  uncommon  qualities 
muft  anfwer  many  ufeful  purpofes.  His  fidelity  and 
vigilance  are  daily  employed  to  proteA  our  perfons,  our 
flocks,  or  our  goods.  The  acutenefs  of  his  fmeli  gains 
him  employment  in  hunting  :  he  is  frequently  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  turnfpit :  at  Bruffels  and  in  Holland,  he  is  train- 
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ed  to  draw  little  carts  to  the  herb-market ;  and  in  Si-  Cards.  I 
beria,  draws  a  fledge  with  his  mafter  in  it,  or  loaden  • 

with  provifions. 

The  dog  is  liable  to  many  difeafes,  as  the  fcab,  mad- 
nefs,  &c.  and  he  feldom  wants  the  taenia  or  tape- worm 
in  his  guts,  efpecially  if  he  drinks  dirty  water.  [See 
Plate  LXX.  and  LXXI.] 

II.  The  fecond  fpecies  of  this  kind  is  the  lupus,  or  The  Wolf.; 
wolf,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  dog  by  having 
its  tail  turned  inward.  The  wolf  is  larger  and  fiercer 
than  a  dog.  His  eyes  fparkle,  and  there  is  a  great 
degree  of  fury  and  wildnefs  in  his  looks.  He  draws 
up  his  claws  when  he  walks,  to  prevent  his  tread  from 
being  heard.  His  neck  is  fhort,  but  admits  of  very 
quick  motion  to  either  fide.  His  colour  is  generally 
blackifh.  Dike  moil  ferocious  animals,  he  can  bear 
hunger  a  very  long  time  ;  but,  at  laft,  when  the  appe¬ 
tite  for  vi&uals  becomes  intolerable,  he  grows  perfect¬ 
ly  furious,  and  will  attack  men,  horfes,  dogs,  and  cattle 
of  all  kinds ;  even  the  graves  of  the  dead  are  not  proof 
againft  his  rapacity.  This  circumftance  is  finely  de- 
feribed,  in  the  following  lines. 

By  wintry  famine  rous’d, - 

Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave ! 

Burning  for  blood  !  bony,  and  ghant,  and  grim! 

Aflembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  defeend; 

And,  pouring  o’er  the  country,  bear  along. 

Keen  as  the  north-wind  fweeps  theglotty  mow. 

All  is  their  prize.  They  fatten  on  the  tteed, 

Prefs  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  heart. 

Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend, 

Or  (hake  the  murthering  favages  away. 

Rapacious  at  the  mother’s  throat  they  fly, 

And  tear  the  fereaming  infant  from  ber  breaft. 

The  god-like  fife  of  Man  avails  him  nought. 

Even  beauty,  force  divine!  at  whofe  bright  glance 
The  generous  lion  (lands  in  foften’d  gaze, 

Here  bleeds,  a  haplcfs  undittinguifh’d  prey. 

But  if,  appris’d  of  the  fevere  attack, 

The  country  be  (hut  up,  lur’d  by  the  feent, 

On  church-yards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate!) 

The  difappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  (hrouded  body  from  thegrave;  o’er  which, 

Mix’d  with  foul  (hades,  and  frighted  ghofts,  they  howl. 

Thomson’s  Winter. 

The  wolf  is  extremely  fufpicious,  and,  unlefs  prefTed 
with  hunger,  feldom  ventures  out  of  the  woods.  They 
make  a  howling  noife  in  the  night,  and  aflemble  toge¬ 
ther  in  troops  in  order  to  devour  their  prey.  The  fe¬ 
males  are  in  heat  in  winter ;  and  followed  by  feveral 
males,  which  occufions  great  combats.  She  goes  with 
young  ten  weeks ;  near  her  time,  prepares  a  foft  bed 
of  mofs,  in  fome  retired  place ;  and  brings  forth  from 
five  to  nine  at  a  birth. — The  wolf  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  frequents  the  woods  of  many  parts  of  the 
continent  to  this  day.  The  teeth  of  this  animal  are 
large  and  (harp  ;  and  its  bite  is  terrible,  as  its  ftrength 
is  great.  The  hunters  therefore  clothe  their  dogs,  and 
guard  their  necks  with  fpiked  collars.  Wolves  are  pro- 
fcribed  animals,  deftroyed  by  pit-falls,  traps,  or  poifon : 
a  peafant  in  France  who  kills  a  wolf,  carries  its  hea*d 
from  village  to  village,  and  collefts  fome  fmall  reward 
from  the  inhabitants :  the  Kirghis-Khaiffacks  take  the 
wolves  by  the  help  of  a  large  hawk  called  berkut,  which 
is  trained  for  the  diverfion,  and  will  fatten  on  them 
and  tear  out  their  eyes.  This  ifland,  a  few  centuries 
ago,  was  much  infefted  by  them.  It  was,  as  appears 
by  Hollingfhed,  very  noxious  to  the  flocks  in  Scotland 
in  *577  5  nor  was  11  entirely  extirpated  till  about  1680, 

when 
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Cauls-  when  the  laft  wolf  fell  by  the  haud  of  the  famous  Sir 

- Ewen  Cameron.  We  may  therefore  with  confidence 

affert  the  non-exiftence  of  tliefe  animals,  notwithftand- 
ing  M.  de  Buffon  maintains  that  the  Englilh  pretend 
to  the  contrary.--  It  has  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
the  other  parts  of  tliefe  kingdoms  were  in  early  times 
delivered  from  this  peft  by  the  care  of  king  Edgar.  In 
England  he  attempted  to  effedt  it  by  commuting  the 
punilhments  of  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
certain  number  of  wolves  tongues  from  each  criminal; 
and  in  Wales,  by  converting  the  tax  of  gold  and  filver 
into  an  annual  tax  of  300  wolves  heads.  But,  notwith- 
flanding  thefe  his  endeavours,  and  the  affertions  of 
fome  authors,  his  fcheme  proved  abortive.  We  find, 
that,  fome  centuries  after  the  reign  of  that  Saxon  mo¬ 
narch,  thefe  animals  were  again  increafed  to  fucli  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  to  become  again  the  objeft  of  royal  attention  : 
accordingly  Edward  I.  iffued  out  his  royal  mandate  to 
Peter  Corbet  to  fuperintend  and  affift  in  the  definition 
of  them  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Glocefter,  Worcefter, 
Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford  ;  and  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Derby,  (as  Cambden,p.  902,  informs  us), 
certain  perfons  at  Wormhill  held  their  lands  by  the 
duty  of  hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  that  infefted  the 
country,  whence  they  were  ftyled  •wolve-hunt.  To  look 
back  into  the  Saxon  times,  we  find,  that  in  Athel- 
ftan’s  raign  wolves  abounded  fo  in  Yorkfhire,  that  a 
retreat  was  built  at  Flixton  in  that  county,  “  to  de¬ 
fend  paffengers  from  the  wolves,  that  they  fhould  not 
be  devoured  by  them and  fuch  ravages  did  thofe 
animals  make  during  winter,  particularly  in  January, 
when  the  cold  was  fevered,  that  the  Saxons  diftinguifhed 
that  month  by  the  name  of  the  •wolf-month.  They  al- 
fo  called  an  outlaw  •> wolf’s-kead ,  as  being  out  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law,  profcribed,  and  as  liable  to  be  killed 
as  that  definitive  beaft.  Ireland  was  infefted  by  wolves 
for  many  centuries  after  their  extintion  in  England ; 
for  there  are  accounts  of  fome  being  found  there  as  late 
as  the  year  1710,  the  laft  prefentment  for  killing  of 
wolves  being  made  in  the  county  of  Cork  about  that 
time.  [Plate  LXXI.  fig.  5.] 

H^'na  hyjena  has  a  ftrait  jointed  tail,  with  the 

ya:na'  hair  of  its  neck  eret,  fmall  naked  ears,  and  four  toes 
on  each  foot.  It  inhabits  Afiatic  Turky,  Syria,  Per- 
fia,  and  Barbary.  Like  the  jackal,  it  violates  the  re- 
pofitories  of  the  dead,  and  greedily  devours  the  putrid 
contents  of  the  grave  ;  like  it,  preys  on  the  herda  and 
flocks  ;  yet,  for  want  of  other  food,  will  eat  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  the  tender  (hoots  of  the  palms:  but,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  nature  of  the  former,  it  is  an  unfociable 
animal ;  is  folitary,  and  inhabits  the  chafms  of  the 
rocks.  The  fuperftitious  Arabs,  when  they  kill  one,, 
carefully  bury  the  head,  left  it  fhould  be  employed  for 
magical  purpofes  ;  as  the  neck  was  of  old  by  the  Thef- 
falian  forcerefs. 

Vijcera  non  lynch,  non  dirx  nodus  byantc 

Defuit.  Lucan,  vi  67a. 

The  ancients  were  wild  in  their  opinion  of  the  hyaena  : 
they  believed  that  its  neck  confided  of  one  bone  with¬ 
out  any  joint ;  that  it  changed  its  fex  ;  imitated  the 
human  voice ;  had  the  power  of  charming  the  (hep- 
herds,  and,  as  it  were,  rivetting  them  to  the  place  they 
flood  on  :  no  wonder  that  an  ignorant  Arab  fhould  at¬ 
tribute  preternatural  powers  to  its  remains.  They  are 
cruel,  fierce,  and  untameable  animals,  of  a  mod  male¬ 


volent  afpet  ;  have  a  fort  of  obftinate  courage,  which  Cams. 

will  make  them  face  ftronger  quadrupeds  than  them-  * - 

felves.  Ksempfer  relates,  that  he  faw  one  which  had 
put  two  lions  to  flight,  regarding  them  with  the  utmoft 
cooluefs.  Their  voice  is  hoarfe,  a  difagreeable  mixture 
of  growling  and  roaring. 

Mr  Pennant  defcribes  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  undiftin- 
guifhed  by  former  naturalifts,  which  he  calls  the  fpotted 
hyxna.  It  has  a  large  and  fiat  head  ;  fome  long  hairs 
above  each  eye ;  very  long  whifkers  on  each  fide  of  the 
nofe  ;  a  fhort  black  mane  ;  hair  on  the  body  fhort  and 
fmooth ;  ears  fhort  and  a  little  pointed,  their  outfide 
black,  infide  cinereous  ;  face  and  upper  part  of  the 
head  black ;  body  and  limbs  reddifh  brown,  marked 
with  diftint  black  round  fpots  ;  the  hind  legs  with 
black  tranfverfe  bars ;  the  tail  fhort,  black,  and  full 
of  hair.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Cape  : 
lives  in  holes  in  the  earth,  or  cliffs  of  the  rocks ;  preys 
by  night;  howls  horribly  ;  breaks  into  the  folds,  and 
kills  two  or  three  fheep  ;  devours  as  much  as  it  can, 
and  carries  away  one  for  a  future  repaft  ;  will  attack 
mankind,  fcrape  open  graves,  and  devour  the  dead. 

Bofman  has  given  this  creature  the  name  of  jackal;  by 
which  Buffon  being  milled,  makes  it  fynonimous  with 
the  common  jackal. 

IV.  The  vulpes,  or  fox,  has  a  ftrait  tail,  white  at  The  Fox. 
the  point.  His  body  is  yellowifh,  or  rather  ftraw-co- 
loured  ;  his  ears  are  fmall  and  eret  ;  his  lips  are  vvhi- 
tifh,  and  his  forefeet  black.  From  the  bafe  of  the  tail 
a  ftrong  fcent  is  emitted,  which  to  fome  people  is  very 
fragrant,  and  to  others  extremely  difagreeable.  The 
fox  is  a  native  of  almoft  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
is  of  fuch  a  wild  and  favage  nature  that  it  is  impoffible 
fully  to  tame  him'.  He  is  efteemed  to  be  the  molt 
crafty  of  all  beads  of  prey.  His  craftinefs  is  chiefly 
difcovered  by  the  fchemes  he  falls  upon  in  order  to 
catch  lambs,  geefe,  hens,  and  all  kinds  of  fmall  birds. 

When  the  females  are  in  feafon,  they  make  a  difagree¬ 
able  yelping  noife  in  the  night.  It  breeds  only  once 
in  a  year,  (except  fome  accident  befalls  the  firft  litter), 
and  brings  four  or  five  young,,  which,  like  puppies,  are 
born  blind.  It  is  a  common  received  opinion,  that  this 
animal  will  produce  with  the  dog  kind  :  which  may  be 
well  founded ;  fince  it  has  been  proved  that  the  con¬ 
generous  wolf  will,  as  noticed  above.  The  fox  flies 
when  he  hears  the  explofion  of  a  gun,  or  fmells  gun¬ 
powder.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  grapes,  and  does 
much  mifchief  in  vineyards.  Various  methods  are  daily 
employed  todeftroy  foxes:  they  are  hunted  with  dogs; 
iron  traps  are  frequently  fet  at  their  holes  ;  and  their 
holes  are  fometimes  fmoked  to  make  them  run  out,  that 
they  may  the  more  readily  fall  into  the  fuares,  or  be 
killed  by  dogs  or  fire-arms.  Bui  all  the  arts  that  have 
been  employed  are  infufficient  for  rooting  them  out  of 
any  country.  They  have  fo  many  paffages  in  their 
dens,  frequently  at  a  great  diflance,  that  they  often 
make  their  efcape.  The  fox  deeps  much  in  the  day, 
but  is  in  motion  the  whole  night  in  fearch  of  prey.  It 
will  feed  on  flefh  of  any  kind;  but  its  favourite  food  is 
lambs,  rabbits,  hares,  poultry,  and  feathered  game  : 
it  will,  when  urged  by  hunger,  eat  carrots  and  infers ; 
and  thofe  that  live  near  the  fea-coafts,  for  want  of  o- 
ther  food,  will  eat  crabs,  fhrimps,  or  fhell-fifh.  The 
fox  is  a  great  deftroyer  of  rats,  and  field  -mice  ;  and, 
like  the  c3t,  will  play  with  them  a  confiderable  time 

before 
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Omis.  before  it  puts  them  to  death.  When  the  fox  has  ac- 
~  quired  a  larger  prey  than  it  can  devour  at  once,  it  ne- 
Thc  Fox.  yer  beg;ns  to  feed  till  it  has  fecured  the  reft,  which  it 
does  with  great  addrefs.  It  digs  holes  in  different  pla¬ 
ces;  returns  to  the  fpot  where  it  had  left  the  booty  ; 
and  (fuppofing  a  whole  flock  of  poultry  to  have  been 
its  prey)  will  bring  them  one  by  one,  and  thruft  them 
in  with  its  nofe,  and  then  conceal  them  by  ramming 
the  loofe  earth  on  them  till  the  calls  of  hunger  incite 
him  to  pay  them  another  vifit.  Of  all  animals  the  fox 
has  the  moft  fignificant  eye,  by  which  it  expreffes  every 
pafiion  of  love,  fe3r,  hatred,  &c.  It  is  remarkably 
playful ;  but,  like  all  favage  creatures  half  reclaimed, 
will  on  the  lead  offence  bite  thofe  it  is  moft  familiar 
with.  It  is  a  great  admirer  of  its  bulhy  tail,  with 
which  it  frequently  amufes  and  exercifcs  itfelf,  by  run¬ 
ning  in  circles  to  catch  it :  and,  in  cold  weather,  wraps 
it  round  its  nofe.  The  fmell  of  this  animal  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  very  ftrong,  but  that  of  the  urine  is  remarkably  fe¬ 
tid.  This  feems  fo  offenfive  even  to  itfelf,  that  it  will 
take  the  trouble  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
ft  retching  its  body  at  full  length  over  it ;  and  there,  af¬ 
ter  depofiting  its  water,  cover  it  over  with  the  earth,  as 
the  cat  does  its  dung.  The  fmell  is  fo  offenfive,  that  it 
has  often  proved  the  means  of  the  foxes  efcape  from 
the  dogs ;  who  have  fo  ftrong  an  averfion  at  the  filthy 
effluvia,  as  to  avoid  encountering  the  animal  it  came 
from.  It  is  faid  that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  its  urine  as  an 
expedient  to  force  the  cleanly  badger  from  its  habita¬ 
tion  :  whether  that  is  the  means,  is  rather  doubtful ; 
but  that  the  fox  makes  ufe  of  the  badger’s  hole,  is  cer¬ 
tain  :  not  through  want  of  ability  to  form  its  own  re¬ 
treat,  but  to  fave  itfelf  fome  trouble  ;  for  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  firft  inhabitant,  the  fox  improves  as  well 
as  enlarges  it  confiderably,  adding  feveral  chambers, 
and  providently  making  feveral  entrances  to  fecure  a 
retreat  from  every  quarter.  In  warm  weather,  it  will 
quit  its  habitation  for  the  fake  of  balking  in  the  fun,  or 
to  enjoy  the  free  air  ;  but  then  it  rarely  lies  expofed, 
but  choofes  fome  thick  brake,  that  it  may  reft  fecure 
from  furprize.  Crows,  magpies,  and  other  birds,  who 
confider  the  fox  as  their  common  enemy,  •  will  often, 
by  their  notes  of  anger,  point  out  its  retreat. — The 
fkin  of  this  animal  is  furnilhed  with  a  warm  foft  fur, 
which  in  many  parts  of  Europe  is  ufed  to  make  muffs 
and  to  line  clothes.  Vaft  numbers  are  taken  in  Le  Val- 
lais,  and  the  Alpine  parts  of  Switzerland.  At  Lau- 
fanne  there  are  furriers  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  be¬ 
tween  2000  and  3000  Ikins,  all  taken  in  one  winter. 
Plate  LXXI.  fig.  4. 

Of  the  fox  there  are  feveral  varieties  ;  as, 

1.  The  field -fox,  or  alopex  of  Linnaeus,  who  makes 
it  a  diftinft  fpecies  ;  but  it  is  every  way  the  fame  with 
the  common  fox,  except  in  the  point  of  the  tail,  which 
is  black. 

2.  The  crofs-fox,  with  a  black  mark  palling  tranf- 
verfely  from  Ihoulder  to  Ihoulder,  with  another  along 
the  back  to  the  tail.  It  inhabits  the  coldeft  parts  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  North-America  :  a  valuable  fur, 
thicker  and  fofter  than  the  common  fort :  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Ikins  are  imported  from  Canada. 

3.  The  black  fox  is  the  moft  cunning  of  any,  and 
its  Ikin  the  moft  valuable  ;  a  lining  of  it  is,  in  Ruffia, 
efteemed  preferable  to  the  fiueft  fables  :  a  fingle  lkin 
will  fell  for  400  rubles.  It  inhabits  the  northern  parts 


of  Afia,  and  North-America.  The  laft  is  inferior  in  Canis. 
goodnefs.  ""  1 

4.  The  brant  fox,  as  deferibed  by  Gefner  and  Lin-  The  F<,x‘  j 
naeus,  is  of  a  fiery  rednefs  ;  and  called  by  the  firft 
brand-fuchf,  by  the  laft  brandraef :  it  is  fcarce  half  the 

lize  of  the  common  fox :  the  nofe  is  black,  and  much 
fiiarper ;  the  fpace  round  the  ears  ferruginous ;  the 
forehead,  back,  Ihoulders,  thighs,  and  fides  black  mix¬ 
ed  with  red,  alh-colour  and  black;  the  belly  yellowilh  ; 
the  tail  black  above,  red  beneath,  and  cinereous  on  its 
fide.  It  is  a  native  of  Penfylvania. 

5.  The  corfac-fox,  with  upright  ears,  foft  downy 
hair ;  tail  bulhy ;  colour  in  fummer  pale  tawney, 
iri  winter  grey  :  the  bafe  and  tip  of  the  tail  black  :  a 
fmall  kind.  It  inhabits  the  defarts  beyond  the  Yaik ; 
lives  in  holes:  howls  and  barks  :  is  caught  by  the  Kir- 
gis  Khaiffacks  with  falcons  and  gre-hounds  :  40  or 
50,000  are  annually  taken,  and  fold  to  the  Ruffians,  at 
the  rate  of  40  kopeiks,  or  20  pence,  each  :  the  former 
life  their  Ikins  inftead  of  money  :  great  numbers  are 
fent  into  Turky. 

6.  There  are  three  varieties  of  foxes  found  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  thefe  iflands,  which  differ  a  little 
in  form,  but  not  in  colour,  from  each  other.  They 
are  dittinguilhed  in  Wales  by  a3  many  different  names. 

The  milgt,  or  gre-hound  fox ,  is  the  largeft,  talleft,  and 
boldeft  ;  and  will  attack  a  grown  (heep  or  weditr:  the 
maji'tff-fox  is  lefs,  but  more  ftrongly  built :  the  corgi , 
or  cur-fox ,  is  the  lead  ;  lurks  about  hedges,  out-houks, 

&c.  and  is  the  moft  pernicious  of  the  three  to  the  fea¬ 
thered  tribe.  The  firft  of  thefe  varieties  has  a  white 
tag  or  tip  to  the  tail  5  the  laft  a  black.  When  hunted, 
they  never  run  direiftly  forward,  but  make  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  doublings  and  turnings ;  and  when  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  taken,  they  emit  fuch  a  fmell  from  their  pofteriors 
that  the  hunters  can  hardly  endure  it. 

V.  The  lagopus,  or  ardtic  fox,  with  a  (harp  nofe  ; 
ftiort  rounded  ears,  almoft  hid  in  the  fur ;  long  and 
foft  hair,  fomewhat  woolly  ;  fhort  legs  ;  toes  covered 
on  all  parts,  like  that  of  a  common  hare,  with  fur  ;  tail 
fflorter  and  more  bulhy  than  that  of  the  common  fox, 
of  a  bluilh  grey  or  alh  colour,  fometimes  white :  the 
young  of  the  grey  are  black  before  they  come  to  matu¬ 
rity:  the  hair  much  longer  in  winter  than  fummer,  as 
is  ufual  with  animals  of  cold  climates.  It  inhabits  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Frozen  Sea  ;  Khamtchat- 
ka,  the  illes  between  it  and  America,  and  the  oppofite 
parts  of  America  difeovered  in  captain  Bering’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  1741;  is  again  found  in  Greenland,  Iceland, 
Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Lapland.  It  bur¬ 
rows  underground,  forms  holes  many  feet  in  length  ; 
and  ftrews  the  bottom  with  mofs.  In  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  it  lives  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  not  being 
able  to  burrow,  by  reafon  of  the  froft  :  two  or  three 
pair  inhabit  the  fame  hole.  They  are  in  heat  about 
Lady-day  ;  and  during  that  time,  they  continue  in  the 
open  air,  but  afterwards  take  to  their  holes.  They  go 
with  young  nine  weeks :  like  dogs,  they  continue  united, 
in  copulation  :  they  bark  like  that  animal,  for  which 
reafon  the  Ruffians  call  them  pefzti,  or  dogs.  They 
have  all  the  cunning  of  the  common  fox  ;  prey  on 
geefe,  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl,  before  they  can  fly  ; 
on  groufe  of  the  country,  on  hares,  and  the  eggs  of 
birds;  and  in  Greenland  (through  neceffity),  on  ber¬ 
ries,  fhell-fifh,  or  any  thing  the  fea  flings  up.  But  their 
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Cams,  principal  food  in  the  north  of  Afia  and  in  Lapland,  is 
*  "  the  leming,  or  Lapland  marmot :  thofe  of  the  countries 

laft  mentioned  are  very  migratory,  purfuing  the  leming 
which  is  a  wandering  animal :  foinetimes  thefe  foxes 
will  defert  the  country  for  three  or  four  years,  probably 
in  purfuit  of  their  prey ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
migrations  of  the  leming  are  very  inconftant,  it  ap¬ 
pearing  in  fome  countries  only  once  in  feveral  years. 
The  people  of  Jenefea  fufpeft  they  go  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oby.  They  are  taken  in  traps  :  oft-times  the 
glutton  and  great  owl  deftroy  them  before  the  hunter 
can  take  them  out :  the  {kins  are  of  fmall  value :  the 
great  rendezvous  of  thefe  animals  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Frozen  Sea,  and  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  where  they 
are  found  in  great  troops. 

Tackal*6 &c  VI.  AUREUS»  or  jackal ;  of  the  form  of  a  wolf, 
jac  a ,  -c.  much  ]efs  .  the  colour  of  a  bright  yellow.  It  inha¬ 
bits  all  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  Alia;  is  found  in 
Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa  as  low  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  go  in  packs  of  40,  50,  and 
even  of  200  ;  and  hunt  like  hounds  in  full  cry,  from 
evening  to  morning  :  they  deftroy  the  flocks  and  poul¬ 
try  5  ravage  the  ftreets  of  villages,  and  gardens  near 
towns,  and  will  even  deftroy  children  that  are  unpro¬ 
tected  :  they  will  enter  {tables  and  out-houfes,  and  de¬ 
vour  lkins,  and  any  thing  elfe  formed  of  that  material : 
there  is  fcarce  any  animal  they  will  leave  unmolefted  : 
in  default  of  living  prey,  they  will  feed  on  roots,  fruits, 
and  the  moft  infe&ed  carrion  :  they  will  greedily  difin- 
ter  the  dead,  and  feed  on  putrid  corpfes  ;  for  which 
reafon,  in  many  countries,  the  graves  are  made  of  a 
great  depth,  and  well  fecured  againft  their  attacks  : 
they  attend  caravans,  and  follow  armies,  in  hopes  that 
death  will  provide  them  a  banquet :  their  howls  and 
clamours  are  dreadful  }  and  fo  loud,  that  people  can 
fcarce  hear  one  another  fpeak  :  during  the  day  they  are 
filent,  and  retire  to  their  dens.  Dellon  fays,  that  they 
are  fometimes  tamed,  and  kept  among  other  domeftic 
animals. 

This  animal  is  commonly  called  the  lion's  provider , 
from  an  opinion  that  it  rouzes  the  prey  for  that  bad-no- 
fed  quadruped.  The  fa£l  is,  that  every  creature  in  the 
foreft  isfet  in  motion  by  the  fearful  cries  of  the  jackals; 
the  lion,  and  other  beafts  of  prey,  by  a  kind  of  in- 
ftindt,  attend  to  the  chace,  and  feize  fuch  timid  ani¬ 
mals  as  betake  themfelves  to  flight  at  the  noife  of  this 
nightly  pack.  It  is  deferibed  by  Oppian  under  the 
name  or  yellow  wolf;  who  mentions  its  hor¬ 

rible  howl.  It  is  ftrange  that  an  animal  fo  common  in 
the  Levant,  fhould  never  have  been  brought  over  to  be 
deferibed  by  any  modern  naturalift.  The  deferiptions 
yet  remain  very  obfeure  ;  and  there  is  ftill  a  great  un¬ 
certainty  whether  the  jackal  and  the  adive  of  Mr  Buf- 
fon  are  the  fame  or  different  animals. 

VII.  The  mexicanus  has  a  fmooth  crooked  tail. 
The  body  is  afti-coloured,  variegated  with  yellow  fpots. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  called  the  mountain-cat 
by  Seba.  It  agrees  with  the  European  wolf  in  its  man¬ 
ners;  attacks  cattle,  and  fometimes  men. 

VIII.  The  thous has  a  fmooth  crooked  tail;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  its  body  is  grey,  and  its  belly  white.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  large  cat ;  and,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus,  is  found  at  Surinam:  it  is  mentioned  by  no  o- 
ther  naturalift. 

Cams  Major ,  the  Great  Dog,  in  aftronomy,  a  con- 


ftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  below  Orion’s  feet, 
tho’  fomewhat  to  the  weftward  of  him.  For  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  ftars,  fee  Astronomy,  n°  206. 

Canis  Minor ,  the  Little  Dog,  in  aftronomy,  a  con- 
ftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere ;  called  alfo  by  the 
Greeks  procyon,  and  by  the  Latins  antecanis ,  and  Ca¬ 
nicula.  See  Canicula;  and  Astronomy,  n°  206. 

CANISIUS  (Henry),  a  native  of  Nimeguen,  and 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  profeflor 
of  canon  law  at  Ingolftadt;  and  wrote  a  great  number 
of  books,  the  principal  of  which  are,  t.  Summa  Juris 
Canonici.  2.  Antique  leftioncs,  a  very  valuable  work. 
He  died  in  1609. 

CANKER,  a  difeafe  incident  to  trees,  proceeding 
chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  foil.  It  makes  the  bark 
rot  and  fall.  If  the  canker  be  in  a  bough,  cut  it  off; 
in  a  large  bough,  a^  fome  diftance  from  the  ftem  ;  in  a 
fmall  one,  dole  to  it:  but  for  over-hot  ftrong  ground, 
the  ground  is  to  be  cooled  about  the  roots  with  pond- 
mud  and  cow-dung. 

Canker,  among  farriers,  See  Farriery,  $xliv.  2. 

CANNA,  Indian  cane  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species .  1.  The  indica,  or  common  broad-leaved 

flowering  cane,  is  a  native  of  both  Indies  ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Britilh  iflands  in  America  call  it  Indian 
foot,  from  the  roundnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  feeds.  It 
hath  a  thick,  fleftiy,  tuberous  root,  which  divides  into 
many  irregular  knobs;  it  fends  out  many  large  oval 
leaves,  without  order.  At  their  firft  appearance  the 
leaves  are  like  a  twilled  horn,  but  afterwards  expand, 
and  are  near  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches  broad  in  the 
middle ;  leflening  gradually  to  both  ends,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  point.  The  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  riling  four 
feet  high,  and  are  encompafled  by  the  broad  leafy  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves;  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes,  each  being  at  firft 
covered  with  a  leafy  hood,  and  turns  to  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  a  fruit  or  capfule, 
oblong,-  rough,  and  crowned  with  the  three-cornered 
empalement  of  the  flower  which  remains.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  the  capfule  opens  lengthwife  into  three 
cells,  filled  with  round,  Ihining,  hard,  and  black  feeds. 
2.  The  latifolia,  with  a  pale  red  flower,  is  a  native  of 
Carolina,  and  fome  other  northern  provinces  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  3.  The  glauca,  with  a  very  large  fiower,  is  a 
native  of  South  America.  4.  The  lutea,  with  obtufe, 
oval  leaves,  is  lefs  common  in  America  than  the  other 
forts.  5.  The  coccinea,  hath  larger  leaves  than  any  of 
the  other  fpecies,  and  the  ftalks  rife  much  higher.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  fpikes;  and  are  of  a  bright 
crimfon,  or  rather  fcarlet  colour. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  mull  always  be  kept  in  pots 
of  rich  earth,  to  be  moved  to  flicker  in  winter.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring;  and  in  fummer,  \tdien  the  plants  are  a  little  ad¬ 
vanced  in  growth,  prick  them  feparately  in  fmall  pots 
of  rich  earth,  plunging  them  all'o  in  the  hot-bed,  gi¬ 
ving  (hade,  water,  and  freflt  air;  to  which  laft  harden 
them  by  degrees,  till  they  bear  it  fully.  In  October 
they  muft  be  removed  into  a  very  good  ftove  or  green- 
houfe. 

CANNABIS,  hemp  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this 
there  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  fatrva.  This  is  pro- 

paga.- 
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Cannabis,  pagated  in  the  rich  fenny  parts  of  Lincolnlhire  in  great 
~  quantities,  for  its  bark,  which  is  ufeful  for  cordage, 

cloth,  & c.  and  the  feeds  abound  with  oil.  Hemp  is 
always  fown  on  a  deep,  moift,  rich  foil,  fuch  as  is 
found  in  Holland,  Lincolnlhire,  the  fens  of  the  ifland 
of  Ely,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  as  it 
might  be  in  many  other  parts  of  England  where  there 
is  a  foil  of  the  fame  kind ;  but  it  will  not  thrive  on  clayey 
or  ftiff  cold  land.  The  ground  on  which  hemp  is  de- 
figned  to  be  fown  Ihould  be  well  ploughed,  and  made 
very  fine  by  harrowing.  About  the  middle  of  April 
the  feed  may  be  fown ;  three  bulhels  is  the  ufual  allow¬ 
ance  for  an  acre,  but  two  are  fufficient.  In  the  choice 
of  the  feed,  the  heavieft  and  brighteft  coloured  (hould 
be  preferred ;  and  particular  care  {hould  be  had  to  the 
kernel  of  the  feed.  For  the  greater  certainty  in  this 
matter,  fome  of  the  feeds  fhould  be  cracked,  to  fee 
whether  they  have  the  germ  or  future  plant  perfeft : 
for,  in  fome  places,  the  male  plants  are  drawn  out  too 
foon  from  the  female  ;  i.  e.  before  they  have  impreg¬ 
nated  the  female  plants  with  the  farina  ;  in  which  cafe, 
though  the  feeds  produced  by  thefe  females  may  feem 
•See 'Botany,  fair  to  the  eye,  yet  they  will  not  grow*,  according 
fe£t.  iii.  t0  define  of  Linnseus.  When  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  {hould  be  hoed  out  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  praftifed  for  turnips,  leaving  them  two  feet  apart; 
obferve  alfo  to  cut  down  all  the  weeds,  which,  if  well 
performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  will  deftroy  them. 
This  crop,  however,  will  require  a  fccond  hoeing,  in 
about  fix  weeks  after  the  firft  ;  and,  if  this  is  well  per¬ 
formed,  the  crop  will  require  no  further  care.  The 
firft  feafon  for  pulling  hemp  is  ufually  about  the  middle 
of  Auguft,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what  they  call 
th z  fimble  hemp,  being  that  which  is  compofed  of  the 
male  plants  ;  but  it  would  be  the  much  better  method 
to  defer  this  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer,  un¬ 
til  thofe  male  plants  have  fully  {hed  their  farina  or  dull, 
without  which  the  feeds  will  prove  only  empty  hulks. 
Thefe  male  plants  decay  foon  after  they  have  filed  their 
farina.  The  fecond  pulling  is  a  little  after  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  the  feeds  are  ripe.  This  is  nfually  called 
karle  hemp,  and  confifts  of  the  female  plants  which 
were  left.  This  karle  hemp  is  bound  in  bundles  of  a 
yard  compafs,  according  to  ftatute  meafure,  which  are 
laid  in  the  fun  for  a  few  days  to  dry;  and  then  it  is 
Hacked  up,  or  houfed,  to  keep  it  dry  till  the  feed  can 
be  threfhed  out.  An  acre  of  hemp,  on  a  rich  foil,  will 
produce  near  three  quarters  of  feed,  which,  together 
with  the  unwrought  hemp,  is  worth  from  fix  to  eight 
pounds.  Hemp  is  efteemed  very  effectual  for  deftroy- 
ing  weeds :  but  this  it  accomplilhes  by  impoverifhing 
the  ground,  and  thus  robbing  them  of  their  nourilh- 
ment  ;  fo  that  a  crop  of  it  muft  not  be  repeated  on  the 
fame  fpot.  — From  the  leaves  of  hemp  pounded  and 
boiled  in  water,  the  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies  prepare 
an  intoxicating  liquor  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
The  plant,  when  frefti,  has  a  rank  narcotic  fmell ; 
the  water  in  which  the  (talks  are  foaked,  in  order  to 
feparate  the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes,  isfaidto  be 
violently  poifonous,  and  to  produce  its  effefts  aimoft  as 
foon  as  drank.  The  feeds  alfo  have  fome  fmell  of  the 
herb,  and  their  tafte  is  unftuous  and  fweetilh  ;  they  are 
recommended,  boiled  in  milk,  or  triturated  with  water 
into  an  emulfion,  againft  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  and  the 
like.  They  are  alio  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  incontinence  of 


urine,  and  for  reftraining  venereal  appetites ;  but  ex.  Cannje. 

perience  does  not  warrant  their  having  any  virtues  of  that  — - - 

kind. 

CANNiE,  (anc.  geog.),  a  mean  hamlet  of  Apulia 
in  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aufidus ; 
raifed  out  of  obfcurity  by  a  mod  terrible  overthrow 
given  the  Romans  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hanni¬ 
bal.  The  Roman  confuls  were  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
and  L.  Emilius  Paulus.  Their  army  was  vaftly  fupe- 
rior  in  numbers  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  latter 
were  fuperior  in  cavalry.  Notwithftanding,  however, 
that  the  Romans  were  no  fewer  than  87,000,  fo  great 
was  the  fame  of  Hannibal,  that  the  confuls  were  di¬ 
vided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  venturing  of  an  engage¬ 
ment.  Emilius  was  for  avoiding  a  battle,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  encamped  on  the  eminences  where  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  could  not  aft  ;  but  next  day,  it  being  Var- 
ro’s  turn  to  command,  he  advanced  into  the  plain  in 
which  Cannse  was  fituated,  and  brought  the  army  into 
fuch  a  fituation  that  an  engagement  became  unavoid¬ 
able.  The  Romans  were  then  drawn  up  in  the  ufual 
manner  ;  the  hajiatt  in  the  firft  line,  the  principes  in 
the  fecond,  and  the  triarii  in  the  third.  The  cavalry 
were  potted  on  the  wings.  On  the  right,  the  Roman 
knights  flanked  the  legionaries;  in  the  left,  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies  covered  their  own  infantry.  The  two  con¬ 
fuls  commanded  the  tw'o  wings,  Emilius  the  right,  and 
Terentius  the  left ;  and  the  two  procunfuls  Servilius 
and  Attilius  the  main  body.  On  the  other  hand,  Han¬ 
nibal,  whofe  army  confided  of  40,000  foot,  and  10,000 
horfe,  placed  his  Gaulilh  and  Spanilh  cavalry  in  his 
left  wing,  to  face  the  Roman  knights;  and  the  Numi- 
dian  horfe  in  his  right,  over  againft  the  cavalry  of  the 
allies  of  Rome.  As  to  his  infantry,  he  divided  the 
African  battalions  into  two  bodies;  one  of  which  he 
polled  near  the  Gaulilh  and  Spanilh  horfe,  the  other 
near  the  Numidian.  Between  thefe  two  bodies  were 
placed  on  one  fide  the  Gaulifti,  on  the  other  the  Spa¬ 
nilh  infantry,  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an 
obtufe  angle  projefting  a  confiderable  way  beyond  the 
two  wings.  Behind  this  line  he  drew  up  a  fecond 
which  had  no  projeftion.  Afdrubal  commanded  the 
left  wing  ;  Maherbal  the  right ;  and  Hannibal  himfelf, 
with  his  brother  Mago,  the  main  body.  He  had  alfo 
taken  care  to  poll  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
wind  Vulturnus ,  which  rifes  at  certain  Hated  times, 

(hould  blow  direftly  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  du¬ 
ring  the  fight,  and  cover  them  with  dull.  The  onfet 
was  begun  by  the  light-armed  infantry  ;  the  Romans 
discharging  their  javelins,  and  the  baleares  their  Hones, 
with  pretty  equal  fuccefs  ;  neverthelefs,  the  conful  E- 
milius  was  wounded.  Then  the  Roman  cavalry  in  the 
right  wing  advanced  againft  the  Gaulilh  and  Spanilh 
in  Hannibal’s  left.  As  they  were  fhut  in  by  the  river 
Aufidus  on  one  fide,  and  by  their  infantry  on  the  other, 
they  did  not  fight,  as  ufual,  by  charging  and  wheel¬ 
ing  off,  and  then  returning  to  the  charge  ;  but  con¬ 
tinued  fighting  each  man  againft  his  adverfary,  till  one 
of  them  was  killed  or  retired.  After  they  had  made 
prodigious  efforts  on  both  Tides  to  overbear  each  other, 
they  all  on  a  fudden  difmounted,  and  fought  on  foot 
with  great  fury.  In  this  attack  the  Gauls  and  Spa¬ 
niards  foon  prevailed;  put  the  Romans  to  the  rout ;  and, 
purfuing  them  along  the  river,  ftrewed  the  ground  with 
their  dead  bodies,  Afdrubal  giving  no  quarter.  This 

ac- 
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Cannse  a&ion  was  fcarce  over,  when  the  infantry  on  both  fides  of  cannon,  druck  terror  into  the  French  army,  it  be-  Cannon, 
advanced.  Tlie  Romans  fird  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  ing  the  fird  time  they  had  feen  any  of  tliefe  thundering  CaJI 

--J  - .1 - 1 — a-r - 1  r - J  -  machines*.  The  Germans  carry  the  invention  farther  an"n 

back,  and  attribute  it  to  Albertus  Magnus,  a  Domini-  *  See  ArtU- 


__  and  Gauls,  who,  as  already  obferved,  formed  a  kind 
of  triangle  projecting  beyond  the  two  wings.  Thefe 
gave  ground,  and,  purfuant  to  Hannibal’s  directions, 
funk  into  the  void  fpace  in  their  rear;  by  which  means 


can  monk,  about  the  year  1250.  Voffius  rejeCts  all 
thefe  opinions,  and  finds  cannon  in  China  almod  1700 


they  infenfibly  brought  the  Romans  into  the  centre  of  years  ago.  According  to  him,  they  were  mounted  by 


the  African  infantry,  and  then  the  fugitives  rallying, 
attacked  them  in  front,  while  the  Africans  charged 
them  in  both  flanks.  The  Romans,  being  by  this 


artful  retreat  drawn  into  the  fnare  and  furrounded,  and  effe&s,  fee  Gunnery. 


the  emperor  Kitey  in  the  year  of  Chrid  85. 

For  the  calling  of  cannon,  fee  Foundery.  For  their 
different  parts,  proportions,  management,  operation. 


no  longer  kept  their  ranks,  but  formed  feveral  platoons, 
in  order  to  face  every  way.  Emilius,  who  was  bn  the 
right  wing,  feeing  the  danger  of  the  main  body,  at 
the  head  of  his  legionaries  aded  the  part  both  of  a 
foldier  and  general,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy’s  battalions,  and  cutting  great  numbers  of  them 
in  pieces.  All  the  Roman  cavalry  that  were  left,  at¬ 
tended  the  brave  confnl  on  foot  ;  and,  encouraged  by 
his  example,  fought  like  men  in  defpair.  But,  in  the 


Cannon,  with  letter-founders  and  printers,  the  name 
of  the  larged  fize  of  letters  they  ufe. 

CANNONADE,  the  application  of  artillery  to  the 
purpofes  of  war,  or  the  direction  of  its  efforts  agaiud 
fome  diflant  objeCt  intended  to  be  feized  or  deflroyed, 
as  a  Ihip,  battery,  or  fortrefs.  See  Gunnery. 

Since  a  large  Ihip  of  war  may  be  confidered  as  a 
combination  of  floating  batteries,  it  is  evident  that  the 
efforts  of  her  artillery  mud  be  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe 


mean  time,  Afdrubal,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  of  a  fortrefs  on  the  fea-coad ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  general ; 
Gaulifh  and  Spanilh  infantry  brought  from  the  centre,  becaufe,  on  fome  particular  occafious,  her  fituation  may 
attacked  Emilius’s  legionaries  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  her  cannonading  inef- 
were  forced  to  give  ground  and  fly  :  the  conful  being  fedual.  Her  fuperiority  confids  in  feveral  circum- 
all  covered  with  wounds,  was  at  lad  killed  by  fome  of  dances,  as  the  power  of  bringing  her  different  batteries 
the  enemy  who  did  not  know  him.  In  the  main  body,'  to  converge  to  one  point;  of  (hiding  the  line  of  her 
the  Romans,  though  inveded  on  all  fides,  continued  attack  fo  as  to  do  the  greated  poflible  execution  againd 
to  fell  their  lives  dear  ;  fighting  in  platoons,  and  mak-  the  enemy,  or  to  lie  where  die  will  be  the  lead  expo- 


ing  a  great  daughter  of  the  enemy.  But  being  at  length 
overpowered,  and  difheartened  by  the  death  of  the  two 
proconfuls  Servilius  and  Attilius  who  headed  them, 


fed  to  his  (hot ;  and  chiefly  becaufe,  by  employing  a 
much  greater  number  of  cannon  againd  a  fort  than  it 
can  pofiibly  return,  the  imprefiion  of  her  artillery 


they  difperfed  and  fled,  fome  to  the  right,  and  others  againd  done-walls  foon  becomes  decifive  and  irrefid- 
to  the  left,  as  they  could  find  opportunity ;  but  the  ible.  Befides  thefe  advantages  in  the  attack,  (he  is  alfo 
Numidian  horfe  cut  mod  of  them  in  pieces;  the  whole  greatly  fuperior  in  point  of  defence:  becaufe  the  cannon- 


plain  was  covered  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  infomuch 
that  Hannibal  himfelf,  thinking  the  butchery  too  ter- 


ftiot,  palling  with  rapidity  through  her  fides,  feldom  do 
any  execution  out  of  the  line  of  their  flight,  or  occafiou 


rible,  ordered  his  men  to  put  a  flop  to  it. — There  is  a  much  mifehief  by  their  fplinters;  whereas  they  very  foou 
great  difagreement  among  authors  as  to  the  number  of  (hatter  and  dedroy  the  faces  of  a  parapet,  and  produce 


Romans  killed  and  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Livy,  the  republic  lod  50,000  men  inclu- 


Incredible  havoc  among  the  men  by  the  fragments  of  the 
dones,  &c.  A  Ihip  may  alfo  retreat  when,  (he  finds  it 


ding  the  auxiliaries.  According  to  Polybius,  of  6000  too  dangerous  to  remain  longer  expofed  to  the  enemy’s 
Roman  horfe,  only  7oefcaped  to  Venufia  with  Teren-  fire,  or  when  her  own  fire  cannot  produce  the  defired 
tins  Varro,  and  300  of  the  auxiliary  horfe.  As  to  the  effe&.  Finally,  the  fludluating  lituation  of  a  Ihip,  and 


infantry,  that  writer  tells  us,  that  70,000  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  foot  died  on  the  field  of  battle  fighting  like  brave 
men  ;  and  that  13,000  were  made  prifoners.  Accord- 


of  the  element  on  which  (lie  reds,  renders  the  effefts  of 
bombs  very  uncertain,  and  altogether  dedroys  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  th t  ricochet,  or  rolling  and  bounding  (hot,  which 


ing  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  of  6000  horfe,  only  is  fo  pernicious  and  dedruftive  in  a  fortrefs  or  land  en- 


370  efcaped  the  general  (laughter,  and  of  80,000  foot, 
3000  only  were  left.  The  mod  moderate  computation 
makes  the  number  of  Romans  killed  to  amount  to 


gagement.  The  chief  inconveniency  to  which  a  (hip  is 
expofed,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  the  low-laid  cannon  . 
in  a  fort  near  the  brink  of  the  fea,  may  drike'her  re¬ 
peatedly  on  or  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  as  to 
fink  her  before  her  cannonade  can  have  any  confider- 
able  efficacy. 

CANNULA,  in  fnrgery,  a  tube  made  of  different 
metals,  principally  of  filver  aud  lead,  but  fometimes  of 
iron. 

They  are  introduced  into  hollow  ulcers,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  difeharge  of  pus  or  any  other  fubdance ;  or 
into  wounds,  either  accidental  or  artificial,  of  the  large 
to  J.  Owen :  he  fays,  that  they  were  firfl  known  in  cavities,  as  the  thorax  or  abdomen  :  they  are  ufed  in 


CANNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  in 
the  viguerie  of  Grade,  feated  on  the  coad  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea,  with  a  harbour  and  a  caflle.  E.  Long. 
7.  7.  N.  Lat.  43.  34. 

CANNON,  a  military  engine  for  throwing  balls, 
&c.  by  the  help  of  Gunpowder. 

The  invention  of  brafs  cannon  is  by  Laney  aferibed 


England  in  the  year  1535;  but  yet  acknowledges, 
that,  in  1346,  there  were  four  pieces  of  cannon  in  the 
Englifh  army  at  the  battle  of  Creffy,  and  that  thefe 
were  the  fird  that  were  known  in  France.  And  Meze- 


the  operation  of  bronchotomy ;  and,  by  fome,  after  cut¬ 
ting  for  the  done,  as  a  drain  for  urine. 

Other  cannulas  are  ufed  for  introducing  cauteries, 
either  adiual  or  potential,  into  hollow  parts,  in  order 


ray  relates,  that  king  Edward,  by  five  or  fix  pieces  to  guard  the  parts  adjacent  to  that  to  be  cauterized, 
Vol.  III.  9  U  from 
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Cano  from  injury.  They  are  of  various  figures  ;  fome  being 
„  II  oval,  fome  round,  and  others  crooked. 

"anon'  CANO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland,  with  a 
town  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  bounded  by  Zaara  on  the 
north,  by  the  river  Niger  on  the  fouth,  the  kingdom  of 
Agades  on  the  weft,  and  that  of  Caflina  on  the  eaft. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  lierdfmen,  and  others  till 
the  ground  and  dwell  in  villages.  It  produces  corn, 
rice,  and  cotton.  Here  are  alfo  many  deferts,  and 
mountains  covered  with  woods,  in  which  are  wild  ci¬ 
trons  and  lemon-trees.  The  walls  and  houfes  of  the 
town  are  made  of  clay,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
are  merchants.  E.  Long.  16.  18.  N.  Lat.  21.  5. 

Canoeia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
h  ated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  Lago  Maggiore,  or  the 
Greater  Lake.  E.  Long.  8.  47.  N.  Lat.  45.  55. 

CANOE,  a  fort  of  Indian  boat  or  veffel,  formed  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed,  and  fometimes  of  feveral 
pieces  of  the  bark  put  together. 

Canoes  are  of  various  fizes,  according  to  the  ufes  for 
which  they  may  be  defrgned,  or  the  countries  wherein 
they  are  formed.  The  largeft  are  made  of  the  cotton 
tree ;  fome  of  them  will  carry  between  20  and  30 
ltogftteads  of  fugar  or  molaffes.  Some  are  made  to  carry 
fail :  and  for  this  purpofe  are  fteeped  in  water  till  they 
become  pliant  ;  after  which  their  fides  are  extended, 
and  ftrong  beams  placed  between  them,  on  which  a 
deck  is  afterwards  laid  that  ferves  to  fupport  their  fides. 
The  other  forts  very  rarely  carry  fail,  unlefs  when  go¬ 
ing  before  the  wind :  their  fails  are  made  of  a  fort  of 
fhort  lilk  grafs  or  ru(hes.  They  are  commonly  rowed 
with  paddles,  which  arc  pieces  of  light  wood  fomewhat 
refembling  a  corn-fhovel ;  and,  inftead  of  rowing  with 
it  horizontally  like  an  oar,  they  manage  it  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  The  fmall  canoes  are  very  narrow,  having  only 
room  for  one  perfon  in  breadth,  and  feven  or  eight 
lengthwife.  The  rowers,  who  are  generally  American 
favages,  are  very  expert  in  managing  their  paddles  uni¬ 
formly,  and  in  balancing  the  canoes  with  their  bodies; 
which  would  be  difficult  for  a  ftranger'to  do,  how  well 
accuftomed  foever  to  the  conducing  of  European  boats, 
becaufe  the  canoes  are  extremely  light,  and  liable  to  be 
overturned.  The  American  Indians,  when  they  are  un¬ 
der  the  necefiity  of  landing  to  avoid  a  water- fall,  or  of 
evoffing  the  land  from  one  river  to  another,  carry  their 
canoes  on  their  heads,  till  they  arrive  at  a  place  where 
they  can  lanch  them  again. — This  is  the  general  con- 
ltruftion  of  canoes,  and  method  of  managing  them  : 
but  fome  nations  have  veffels  going  under  the  name 
of  canoes,  which  differ  confiderably  from  the  above ; 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  Hudfon’s-bay,  Ota- 
heite,  & c.  See  Greenland,  &c. 

CANON,  commonly  called  prebendary ,  a  perfon  who 
poffeffes  a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  divine  fervice  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Originally,  canons  were  only  priefts,  or  infe¬ 
rior  ecclefiaftics,  who  lived  in  community,  refiding  near 
the  cathedral  church  to  afiift  the  bifhop,  depending 
entirely  on  his  will,  fupported  by  the  revenues  of  his 
bifhopric,  and  living  in  the  fame  houfe  as  hisdomeftics 
or  counfellors,  &c.  By  degrees  thefe  communities  of 
priefts,  fhaking  off  their  dependence,  formed  feparate 
bodies ;  in  time  they  freed  thcmfelves  from  their  rules, 
and  at  length  ceafed  to  live  in  a  community.  It  is 
maintained,  that  the  colleges  of  canons,  which  have 


been  introduced  into  each  cathedral,  were  not  in  the  Canon, 
ancient  church,  but  are  of  modern  appointment. 

In  the  Romiffi  church,  when  a  perfon  is  promoted  to 
the  office  of  a  canon,  he  muft  be  prefented  in  a  very 
ceremonious  manner  to  the  chapter,  who  affemble  in 
the  cathedral,  in  order  to  receive  him  :  he  kiffes  the 
altar  thrice,  after  which  he  goes  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  choir;  he  afterwards  makes  his  confeffion  of  faith 
aloud,  and  fwears  to  obferve  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  and  his  holinefs  the  pope  :  being  thus  folemnly 
inftallcd,  he  is  empowered  to  afiift  at  the  chapter,  to 
chaunt  the  office  of  the  choir,  Sec. 

Canons  are  of  varions  kinds  ;  as, 

Cardinal  Canons,  thofe  attached,  or,  as  the  Latin* 
call  it,  incardinati,  to  a  church,  as  a  prieft  is  to  a 
parifh. 

Domicellory  Canons,  young  canons,  who,  not  being 
in  orders,  had  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 

Canons  were  fuch  as,  without  having 
any  revenue  or  prebend,  had  the  titles  and  dignities  of 
canons,  a  voice  in  the  chapter,  and  a  place  in  the  choir, 
till  fuch  time  as  a  prebend  fiiould  fall. 

Foreign  Canons,  fuch  as  did  not  officiate  in  the  ca- 
nonries  to  which  they  belonged.  To  thefe  were  op- 
pofed  manfionary  canons. 

Regular  Canons,  thofe  who  ftilllive  in  community, 
and  who,  like  religious,  have,  to  the  praftice  of  their 
rules,  added  the  folemn  profefiion  of  vows. 

Tertiary  Canon,  a  perfon  who  had  only  the  third 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  canonicate. 

Canon,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  law,  rule,  or  re- 
ulation  of  the  policy  and  difcipline  of  a  fchurch,  made 
y  councils  either  general,  national,  or  provincial. 

Canons  of  the  Apofles,  a  colle&ion  of  ecclefiaftical 
laws,  which,  though  very  ancient,  were  not  left  us  by 
the  apoftles.  It  is  true,  they  were  fometimes  called 
apofolic  canons  ;  but  this  means  no  more  than  that 
they  were  made  by  biihops,  who  lived  foon  after  the 
apoftles,  and  were  called  apojlolical  men.  Theyconfift 
of  regulations,  which  agree  with  the  difcipline  of  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries:  The  Greeks  generally  count 
85 ;  but  the  Latins  receive  only  50,  nor  do  they  ob- 
ferve  all  thefe. 

Canon  of  Mafs ,  in  the  Romifh  church,  the  name  of 
a  prayer  which  the  prieft  reads  low  to  himfelf,  the  peo¬ 
ple  kneeling. 

In  this  part  of  the  mafs,  the  prieft  particularly  men¬ 
tions  fome  perfons  for  whom  he  is  going  to  offer  the 
facrifices,  and  prays  to  God  for  the  redemption  of  their 
fouls,  the  hopes  of  their  falvation,  &c. 

Pafchal  Canon,  a  table  of  the  moveable  feafts,  (hew¬ 
ing  the  day  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  feafts  depending 
on  it,  for  a  cycle  of  19  years. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  a  catalogue  or  lift  of  the  in- 
fpired  writings ;  or  fuch  books  of  the  Bible  as  are 
called  canonical,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  number  of 
thofe  books  which  are  looked  upon  as  facred,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thofe  which  either  are  not  acknowledged  as 
divine  books,  or  are  rejefted  asfpurious,  and  are  called 
apocryphal. 

The  canon  of  Scripture  may  be  confidered  either  as 
Jewifit  or  Chriftian,  with  refpeft  to  the  facred  writings 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  Jews,  and  thofe  admitted 
by  the  Chriftians. 

The  firft  canon,  or  catalogue  of  the  facred  books, 
was 
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Canon.  was  made  by  the  Jews  ;  but  who  was  the  author  of  it, 
~  is  not  fo  certain.  The  five  books  of  Mofes  were,  quef- 
tionlefs,  colle&ed  into  one  body  within  a  <hort  time 
after  his  death  ;  fince  Deuteronomy,  which  is  an  a- 
bridgement  of  the  other  four,  was  laid  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  near  the  ark,  according  to  the  command  he  gave 
to  the  Levites  :  fo  that  the  firft  canon  of  the  facred 
writings  confifted  only  of  the  five  books  of  Mofes. 
There  were  no  more  added  to  them  till  the  divifion  of 
the  ten  tribes ;  fince  the  Samaritans  acknowledged  none 
elfe.  However,  fince  Mofes,  there  were  feveral  pro¬ 
phets  and  other  writers  divinely  infpired,  who  com- 
pofed  either  the  hiftory  of  their  own  times,  or  prophe¬ 
tical  books,  and  divine  writings,  orpfalms  to  the  praife 
of  God  ;  but  it  cannot  be  difcovered  that,  any  time 
before  the  captivity,  they  were  colle&ed  into  one  body, 
and  comprifed  under  one  and  the  fame  canon.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  the  canon  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  was  already  drawn  up,  fince  he  cites 
the  laws  of  Mofes,  the  prophets,  and  the  pfalms,  which 
are  the  three  forts  of  books  of  which  that  canon  is  com- 
pofed,  and  which  he  often  ftyles  the  Scripture,  or  the 
Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  generally  received,  that  Ezra  was  the  principal 
author  of  this  canon,  though  Nehemiah  had  fome  /hare 
in  it;  and  that  he  re-eftabli(hed,  cor  reded,  and  ordered 
the  facred  books  to  be  written  in  new  characters. 

The  Jewifti  canon  is  generally  called  the  canon  of 
Ezra  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  books  were  not 
received  into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  time  ; 
for  Malachi,  it  is  fuppofed,  lived  after  him;  and,  in 
Nehemiah,  mention  is  made  of  Jaddua  the  high  prieft, 
and  of  Darius  Codomanu3,  a  king  of  Perfia,  who  lived 
at  leaft  100  years  after  his  time.  Dr  Prideaux,  with 
great  appearance  of  reafon,  fays,  it  is  molt  probable, 
that  the  two  b6oks  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Either,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  afterwards  ad¬ 
ded  in  the  time  of  Simeon  the  juft  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  till  then  that  the  Jewilh  canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  was  fully  completed.  And,  indeed,  thefe  laft 
books  feem  very  much  to  want  the  accuracy  and  (kill 
of  Ezra,  in  their  publication;  for  they  .fall  fliort  of 
the  exa&nefs  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  There  are  fome  authors  who  pretend,  that 
the  Jews  have  made  one  or  more  canons  ;  and  that  they 
have  added  to  the  former  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith, 
Ecclefiafticus,  Wifdom,  and  the  Maccabees  :  but  it  is 
mod  evidently  true,  thad  the  Jews  had  no  other  canon 
but  that  of  Ezra,  nor  confeffed  any  other  books  for 
facred  but  thofe  it  contains.  The  two  affemblics  of 
the  fynagogue,  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  were  held  for 
that  purpofe,  are  mere  chimeras ;  nor  have  any  ancient 
writers  faid  any  thing  of  them. 

As  for  the  Chriftian  church,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  acknowledged  thofe  books  to  be  canonical,  which 
were  cited  as  of  divine  authority,  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles:  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Chriftian  writers,  are  conformable  to  the  canon  of  the 
Jews,  and  contain  no  other  books;  the  Chriftian 
church,  for  feveral  of  the  firft  ages,  receiving  the  in¬ 
fpired  writers  no  further  than  the  Jewifh  canon.  The 
firft  and  moft  ancient  catalogue  of  this  kind,  is  that  of 
Malito,  bilhop  of  Sardis,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antoninus.  It  agrees  with  the  Jewilh  canon, 


excepting  his  omiffion  of  Either,  and  that  he  makes  Canon. 

Ruth  and  Judges  two  books.  Origen  has  given  us  a - 

lift  of  the  facred  books,  in  which  he  takes  in  Either, 
and  joins  Ruth  with  Judges.  St  Gregory  Nazianzen 
divides  the  books  of  Scripture  into  hiltorical,  poetical, 
and  prophetical :  he  reckons  1 2  hiltorical  books,  viz. 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  with  Jofliua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
the  two  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Efdras.  Five 
poetical  books,  Job,  Daniel,  and  the  three  books  of 
Solomon.  Five  prophetical  books,  viz.  four  great  pro¬ 
phets,  and  12  fmail  ones.  The  council  of  Laodicea 
was  the  firft  fyuod  in  which  the  number  of  the  canoni¬ 
cal  books  was  afeertained:  this  council  alfigns  only  22 
books  to  the  Old  Teftament,  including  Either,  and 
joining  Baruch  and  the  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah. 

St  Epiphanius  reckons  27  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament;  yet  he  admits  no  more  than  are  in  the  ca¬ 
talogue  ofOrigen,  and  obferves  that  the  Jews  had  re¬ 
duced  them  to  22.  The  third  council  of  Carthage,  in 
the  year  397,  admitted  the  books  of  Wifdom,  Eccle- 
fiafticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  two  books  jof  Mac¬ 
cabees,  into  the  canon.  The  church  of  Rome  has 
agreed  herein  with  that  of  Africa  :  for  Innocent  I.  in 
his' letter  to  Exuperius,  places  the  fame  books  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  as  pope  Gelafius,  in  the  council 
held  in  the  year  494  ;  and  the  decree  of  pope  Euge- 
nius,  and  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Trent,  agree 
with  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage.  That  the 
council  of  Trent  had  no  prior  authority  to  proceed  on, 
excepting  fome  flender  pretence  from  the  council  of 
Carthage  above  mentioned,  appears  from  the  current 
teftimony  of  the  Latin  church. 

As  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  four  Evangelifts,  the  Adis  of  the 
Apoftles,  all  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul  except  that  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  firft  Epiftles  of  St  Peter  and 
St  John,  have  been  received  as  canonical  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  confent  of  all  the  churches  in  all  times :  the 
Epiftle  of  St  James,  that  of  St  Jude,  the  fecond  Epif- 
tle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  of 
St  John,  were  not  received  by  all  the  churches  from 
the  beginning,  as  canonical ;  but  have  fince  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  genuine,  and  therefore  admitted  into 
the  canon. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament  was  neither  fettled  by  any  fynod,  or  lingle  au¬ 
thority  :  this  colledtion  was  formed  upon  the  unani¬ 
mous  confent  of  all  the  churches,  who,  by  conftant 
tradition,  reaching  to  the  apoftolical  age,  had  received 
fuch  a  number  of  them  a3  were  written  by  infpired 
authors. 

Canon,  in  monadic  orders,  a  book  wherein  the  re¬ 
ligious  of  every  convent  have  a  fair  tranfeript  of  the 
rules  of  their  order,  frequently  read  among  them,  as 
their  local  ftatutes. 

Canon  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  catalogue  of  faints  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  canonized  in  the  Romiih  church. 

Canon,  in  mufic.  In  modern  mufic  it  is  a  kind  of 
fugue  which  they  call  a  perpetual  fugue,  becaufe  the 
different  parts,  beginning  one  after  another,  repeat  in* 
ceffantly  the  fame  air. 

Formerly,  fays  Zarlino,  they  placed,  at  the  head  of 
perpetual  fugues,  particular  dire&ions  which  /hewed 
how  this  kind  of  fugues  was  to  be  fung ;  and  thefe  di- 
re&ioos  being  properly  the  rules  by  which  perpetual 
9  U  2  fugues 
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Canon,  fugues  were  compofed  were  called  canoni ,  rules  or  ca- 
nons.  From  this  cuftom,  others  taking  the  title  for  the 
thing  fignified,  by  a  metonimy,  termed  this  kind  of 
compofition  cation.  Such  canons  as  are  compofed  with 
the  greateft  facility,  and  of  confequence  moft  generally 
ufed,  begin  the  fugue  either  with  the  oftave  or  the  u- 
nifon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  every  part  repeats  in  the  fame 
tone  the  melody  of  the  preceding:  in  order  to  form  a 
canon  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  neceflary  for  the  compo- 
fer  to  make  an  air  according  to  his  tafte;  to  add  in 
fcore  as  many  parts  as  he  chufes,  where  the  voices  in 
o&ave  or  unifon  repeat  the  fame  melody;  then  forming 
a  fingle  air  from  all  thefe  parts  fticceffively  executed,  to 
try  whether  this  fucceflion  may  form  an  entire  piece 
which  will  give  pleafure,  as  well  in  the  harmony  as  the 
melody. 

In  order  to  execute  fuch  a  canon ,  he  who  lings  the 
firft  part  begins  alone,  and  continues  till  the  air  is  fi- 
n ilhed ;  then  recommences  immediately,  without  any  fu- 
fpeuce  of  found  or  interruption  of  time:  as  foon  as  he 
has  ended  the  firft  couplet,  which  ought  to  ferve  for 
the  perpetual  fubjeft  upon  which  the  whole  canon  has 
been  compofed,  the  fecond  part  begins  and  repeats  the 
fame  couplet,  whilft  the  firft  who  had  begun  purfues 
the  fecond :  others  in  fucceflion  begin,  and  proceed  the 
fame  way,  as  foon  as  he  who  precedes  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  firft  couplet.  Thus,  by  incefiantly  recom¬ 
mencing,  an  univerfal  clofe  can  never  be  found,  and  the 
canon  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  fingers  pleafe. 

A  perpetual  fugue  may  likewife  confift  of  parts  which 
begin  with  the  intervals  of  3  fourth  or  fifth ;  or,  in  other 
words,  every  part  may  repeat  the  melody  of  the  firft,  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  higher  or  lower.  It  is  then  neceflary 
that  the  whole  canon  fliould  be  invented  di  prima  in- 
tenzione,  as  the  Italians  fay ;  and  that  Iharps  or  flats 
Ihould  be  added  to  the  notes,  whofe  natural  gradations 
do  not  anfwer  exactly,  by  a  fourth  or  fifth,  to  the  me¬ 
lody  of  the  preceding  part,  and  produce  the  fame  in¬ 
tervals  with  itfelf.  Here  the  compofer  cannot  pay  the 
lead  regard  to  modulation;  his  only  care  is,  that  the 
melody  may  be  the  fame,  which  renders  the  formation 
of  a  canon  more  difficult ;  for  at  every  time  when  any 
part  refumes  the  fugue,  it  takes  a  new  key;  it  changes 
the  tone  almoft  at  every  note,  and  what  is  ftill  worfe, 
no  part  is  at  the  fame  time  found  in  the  fame  tone  with 
another;  hence  it  is  that  this  kind  of  canons ,  in  other 
refpe&s,  far  from  being  eafy  to  be  purfued,  never  pro¬ 
duces  a  pleafing  effeft,  however  good  the  harmony 
may  be,  and  however  properly  it  may  be  fung. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  canon ,  but  very  fcarce,  as 
well  becaufe  it  is  extremely  difficult,  as  becaufe  it  is  for 
the  moft  part  incapable  of  giving  pleafure,  and  can  boaft 
no  other  merit  but  the  pains  which  have  been  thrown 
away  in  its  compofition.  This  may  be  called  a  double 
canon  inverted ,  as  well  by  the  inverfions  which  are  prac- 
tifed  in  it  with  refpeA  to  the  melody  of  the  parts,  as 
by  thofe  which  3re  found  among  the  parts  themfelves, 
in  finging.  There  is  fuch  an  artifice  in  this  kind  of  ca¬ 
non,  that,  whether  the  parts  be  fung  in  their  natural 
order,  or  whether  the  paper  in  which  they  are  fet  be 
turned  the  contrary  way,  to  fing  them  backward  from 
the  end  to  the  beginning,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
bafs  becomes  the  upper  part,  and  the  reft  undergo  a  fi- 
milar  change,  ftill  you  have  pretty  harmony,  and  ftill 
3  regular  canon.  The  reader  may  confult  Roufleau’s 


Dictionary  in  this  article,  where  he  is  referred  to  plate  D  Canon, 
fig.  11.  for  two  examples  of  canons  of  this  fort  extrac-  ‘ 

ted  from  Bontempi,  who  likewife  gives  rules  for  their 
compofition.  But  he  adds,  that  the  true  principle  from 
which  this  rule  is  deduced  will  be  found  at  the  word 
Syjleme,  in  his  account  of  the  fyftem  of  Tartini,  to  which 
we  mutt  likewife  once  more  refer  the  reader ;  as  a  quo¬ 
tation  of  fuch  length  muft  h3ve  protra&ed  our  article 
to  an  enormous  extent. 

To  form  a  canon  in  which  the  harmony  may  be  a 
little  varied,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  parts  ihould  not  fol¬ 
low  each  other  in  a  fucceflion  too  rapid,  and  that  the 
one  fliould  only  begin  a  confiderable  time  after  the  o- 
tlier.  When  they  follow  one  another  fo  immediately  as 
at  the  diftance  of  a  femibreve  or  a  minim,  the  duration 
is  not  fufficient  to  admit  a  great  number  of  chords,  and 
the  canon  muft  of  neceffity  exhibit  a  difagreeable  mo¬ 
notony;  but  it  is  a  method  of  compofing,  without  much 
difficulty,  a  canon  in  as  many  parts  as  the  compofer 
chufes.  Fpr  a  canon  of  four  bars  only,  will  confift  of 
eight  parts  if  they  follow  each  other  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  bar;  and  by  each  bar  which  is  added,  two  parts 
will  conftantly  be  gained. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  was  a  great  mufician 
and  compofed  extremely  well,  took  much  pleafure  in 
compofing  and  finging  canons.  Italy  is  ftill  replete  with 
moft  beautiful  canons  compofed  for  this  prince,  by  the 
belt  mailers  in  that  country.  To  what  has  been  faid 
by  Roufleau,  we  need  only  fubjoin,  that  the  Englilh 
catch  and  the  Italian  cation  are  much  the  fame ;  as  any 
intelligent  reader  may  perceive,  •  from  comparing  the 
ItruCture  and  execution  of  the  Englilh  catch  with  the 
account  of  canons  which  has  now  been  given. 

Canon-A<*w,  a  collection  of  eccleliattical  laws,  fer- 
ving  as  the  rule  and  meafure  of  church-government. 

The  power  of  making  laws  was  exercifed  by  the 
church  before  the  Roman  empire  became  Chriftian. 

The  canon-law  that  obtained  throughout  the  Weft,  till 
the  12th  century,  was  the  collection  of  canons  made  by 
Dionyfius  Exiguus  in  520,  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne,  and  the  decrees  of  the  popes  from  Sircius  to 
Anaftafius. 

The  canon-law,  even  when  papal  authority  was  at 
its  height  in  England,  was  of  no  force  when  it  was  found 
to  contradiCl  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  laws,  fta- 
tutes,  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  or  the  doCtrine  of  the 
eftabliihed  church. 

The  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiCtion  of  the  fee  of  Rome  in 
England  was  founded  on  the  canon-law  ;  and  this 
created  quarrels  between  kings  and  feveral  archbilhops 
and  prelates  who  adhered  to  the  papal  ufurpation. 

Befides  the  foreign  canons,  there  were  feveral  laws 
and  conftitutious  made  here  for  the  government  of  the 
church :  but  all  thefe  received  their  force  from  the  royal 
alien t ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  did, 
by  their  fentence,  endeavour  to  enforce  obedience  to  fuch 
canons,  the  courts  at  common  law,  upon  complaints 
made,  would  grant  prohibition.  The  authority  veiled 
in  the  church  of  England  of  making  canons,  was  afeer- 
tained  by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  commonly  called 
the  aa  of  the  clergy's  fubmifion ;  by  which  they  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  convocation  had  always  been  af- 
fembled  by  the  king’s  writ ;  fo  that  though  the  power 
of  making  canons  refided  in  the  clergy  met  in  convo¬ 
cation,  their  force  was  derived  from  the  authority  of 
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Canonefs  the  king’s  affenting  to  and  confirming  them. 

II  The  old  canons  continued  in  full  force  till  the  reign 

ano“'ca  ‘  of  Jerries  1.  when  the  clergy  being  affembled  in  convo¬ 
cation,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  treat  and  confult 
upon  canons  ;  which  they  did,  and  prefented  them  to 
the  king,  who  gave  them  the  royal  affent:  thefe  were 
a  collection  out  of  the  feveral  preceding  canons  and  in¬ 
junctions.  Some  of  thefe  canons  are  now  obfolete.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  feveral  canons  were  paffed  by 
the  clergy  in  convocation. 

CANONESS,  in  the  Romiffi  church,  a  woman  who 
enjoys  a  prebend,  affixed,  by  the  foundation,  to  maids, 
without  their  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  world  or 
make  any  vows. 

CANONICA,  in  philofophical  hidory,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  by  Epicurus  to  his  doctrine  of  logic.  It  was 
called  canonica ,  as  confiding  of  a  few  canons  or  rules 
for  directing  the  underdanding  in  the  purfuit  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth.  Epicurus’s  canonica  is  reprefented  as  a 
very  flight  and  infufficient  logic  by  feveral  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  who  put  a  great  value  on  his  ethics  and  phyfics. 
Laertius  even  allures  us,  that  the  Epicureans  rejeCted 
logic  as  a  fuperfluous  fcience ;  and  Plutarch  complains 
that  Epicurus  made  an  unfkilful  and  prepoderous  ufe 
of  fyllogifms.  But  thefe  cenfures  feem  too  fevere.  Epi¬ 
curus  was  not  averfe  to  the  dudy  of  logic,  but  even  gave 
better  rules  in  this  art  than  thofe  philofophers  who 
aimed  at  no  glory  but  that  of  logics.  He  only  feem3 
to  have  rejeCted  the  dialectics  of  the  doics,  as  full  of 
vain  fubtleties  and  deceits,  and  fitted  rather  for  parade 
and  deputation  than  real  ufe.  The  drefs  of  Epicurus’s 
Canonica  confids  in  his  doCtrine  of  the  criteria  of  truth. 
All  quedions  in  philofophy  are  either  concerning  words 
or  things:  concerning  things,  we  Ceek  their  truth ;  con¬ 
cerning  words,  their  fignification  :  things  are  either  na¬ 
tural  or  moral ;  and  the  former  are  either  perceived  by 
fenfe,  or  by  the  underdanding.  Hence,  according  to 
Epicurus,  arife  three  criterions  of  truth,  viz .  fenfe,  an¬ 
ticipation  or  prsenotion,  and  paffion.  The  great  canon 
or  principle  of  Epicurus’s  logic  is,  that  the  fenfe?  are 
never  deceived  ;  and  therefore,  that  every  fenfation  or 
perception  of  an  appearance  is  true. 

CANONICAL,  fomething  that  belongs  to,  orpar- 
takes  of  the  nature  of,  a  rule  or  canon. 

Canonical  Obedience,  is  that  fnbmiffion  which,  by 
the  ecclefiadical  laws,  the  inferior  clergy  are  to  pay  to 
their  biffiops,  and  religious  to  their  fuperiors. 

Canonical  Sins,  in  the  ancient  church,  thofe  which 
were  capital  or  mortal.  Such  efpecially  were  idolatry, 

’  murder,  adultery,  herefy,  and  fchifm. 

Canonical  Punifhments,nxt  thofe  which  the  church 
may  inflift ;  fuch  as  excommunication,  degradation, 
and  penance,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  alfo  fad¬ 
ing,  alms,  whipping,  &c. 

Canonical  Life,  the  method  or  rule  of  living  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  community. 
The  canonical  life  was  a  kind  of  medium  between  the 
monadic  and  clerical  lives.  Originally  the  orders  of 
monks  and  clerks  were  entirely  didindt;  but  pious  per- 
fons,  in  procefs  of  time,  indituted  colleges  of  prieds 
and  canons,  where  clerks  brought  up  for  the  minidry, 
as  well  as  others  already  engaged  therein,  might  live 
under  a  fixed  rule,  which,  though  fomewhat  more  eafy 
than  the  monadic,  was  yet  more  redrained  than  the  fe- 
cular.  This  was  called  the  canonical  life ,  and  thofe 


who  embraced  it  canons. — Authors  are  divided  about  Canonical 
the  founder  of  the  canonical  life.  Some  will  have  it  to  II 
be  founded  by  the  apodles :  others  aferibe  it  to  pope  Can.on,za‘ 
Urban  I.  about  the  year  1230,  who  is  faid  to  have  or-  tlon‘ 
dered  biffiops  to  provide  fuch  of  their  clergy  as  were 
willing  to  live  in  community,  with  neceffaries  out  of  the 
revenues  ot  their  churches.  The  generality  attribute  it 
to  St  Augudiue;  who,  having  gathered  a  number  of 
clerks  to  devote  themfelves  to  religion,  indituted  a  mo- 
nadery  within  his  epifcopal  palace,  where  he  lived  in 
community  with  them.  Onuphrius  Panvinius  brings 
the  inditution  fomewhat  lower;  according  to  him,  pope 
Gelafius  I.  about  the  year  495,  placed  the  firfi  regular 
canons  of  St  Augudin  in  the  Lateran  church. 

Canonical  Letters,  in  the  ancient  church,  were  a 
fort  of  tedimonials  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  the 
biffiops  and  clergy  feut  each  other  to  keep  up  the  ca¬ 
tholic  communion,  and  didinguiffi  orthodox  Chridians 
from  Arians  and  other  heretics.  They  were  denomi¬ 
nated  canonical,  either  as  being  compofed  according  to 
a  certain  rule  or  form  ;  or  becaufe  they  were  given  to 
the  canonici,  that  is,  thofe  comprehended  in  the  canon 
or  catalogue  of  their  church.  When  they  had  occafion 
to  travel  into  other  diocefes  or  countries,  dimiflory  and 
recommendatory  letters,  alfo  letters  of  peace,  &c.  were 
fo  many  fpecies  of  canonical  letters. 

Canonical  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  epi- 
dles  in  the  New  Tedament  more  frequently  called  ca¬ 
tholic  or  general  epidles. 

CANONIST,  a  perfon  /killed  in,  or  who  makes  pro- 
feffion  of  the  dudy  and  pra&ice  of,  the  canon  law.  Ca- 
nonids  and  civilians  are  ufually  combined  in  the  fame 
perfons:  And  hence  the  title  of  doctor  juris  utriufque, 
or  legum  do  ft  or,  ufually  expreffed  in  abbreviature, 

L.L.D.  or  J.U.D. 

CANONIZATION,  a  ceremony  in  the  Romifli 
church,  by  which  perfons  deceafed  are  ranked  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  faints.  It  fucceeds  beatification  *.  *  See  Beati- 

Before  a  beatified  perfon  is  canonized,  the  qualifica- 
tions  of  the  candidate  are  ftridtly  examined  into,  in 
fome  confidories  held  for  that  purpofe  ;  after  which, 
one  of  the  confidorial  advocates,  in  the  prefence  of  the  . 

pope  and  cardinals,  makes  the  panegyric  of  the  perfon 
who  is  to  be  proclaimed  a  faint,  and  gives  a  particular 
detail  of  his  life  and  miracles:  which  done,  the  holy 
father  decrees  his  canonization,  and  appoints  the  day. 

On  the  day  of  canonization  the  pope  officiates  in 
white,  and  their  eminences  are  dred  in  the  fame  colour. 

St  Peter’s  church  is  hung  with  rich  tapedry,  upon 
which  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  prince  or  date 
requiring  the  canonization,  are  embroidered  in  gold 
and  lilver.  An  infinite  number  of  lights  blaze  all  round 
the  church,  which  is  crowded  with  pious  fouls,  who 
wait  with  devout  impatience  till  the  new  faint  has  made 
his  public  entry  as  it  were  into  paradife,  that  they  may 
offer  up  their  petitions  to  him  without  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  rejected. 

The  following  maxim  with  regard  to  canonization  is 
now  obferved,  though  it  has  not  been  followed  above  a 
century,  viz.  not  to  enter  into  the  inquiries  prior  to  ca¬ 
nonization,  till  50  years,  at  lead,  after  the  death  of  the 
perfon  to  be  canonized.  By  the  ceremony  of  canoni¬ 
zation,  it  appears  that  this  rite  of  the  modern  Romans 
has  fomething  in  it  very  like  the  apotheofis  or  deifica,- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  in  all  probability, 

takes 
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Cononry  takes  its  rife  from  it ;  at  lead  feveral  ceremonies  of  the 
l!  fame  nature  are  confpicuous  in  both. 

Cant> _  CANONRY,  the  benefice  filled  by  a  canon.  It  dif¬ 

fers  from  a  prebend,  in  that  the  prebend  may  fubfift 
without  the  canonicate  ;  whereas  the  canonicate  is  infe- 
parable  from  the  prebend :  again  the  rights  of  fuffra- 
ges,  and  other  privileges,  are  annexed  to  the  canoni¬ 
cate,  and  not  to  the  prebend. 

CANOPUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a  conftellation  of  the 
fouthern  bemifphere.  See  Astronomy,  n°  206. 

Canopus,  in  Pagan  mythology,  one  of  the  deities 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and,  according  to  fome,  the 
god  of  water.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Chaldeans,  who 
worlhipped  fire,  carried  their  fancied  deity  thro’  other 
countries  to  try  its  power,  in  order  that,  if  it  obtained 
the  vidory  over  the  other  gods,  it  might  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  true  objed  of  worfhip  ;  and  it  having  ea- 
lily  fubdued  the  gods  of  wood,  (tone,  brafs,  filver,  and 
gold,  its  priefts  declared,  that  all  gods  did  it  homage. 
This  the  priells  of  Canopus  hearing,  and  finding  that 
the  Chaldeans  had  brought  their  god  to  contend  with 
Canopusj  they  took  a  large  earthen  veffel,  in  which 
they  bored  feveral  holes,  which  they  afterwards  flop¬ 
ped  with  wax,  and  having  filled  the  veffel  with  water, 
painted  it  of  feveral  colours,  and  fitting  the  head  of  ah 
idol  to  it,  brought  it  out,  in  order  to  contend  with  the 
Chaldean  deity.  The  Chaldeans  accordingly  kindled 
their  fire  all  around  it;  but  the  heat  having  melted  the 
wax,  the  water  gufhed  out  thro’  the  holes,  and  extin- 
guifhed  the  fire  ;  and  thus  Canopus  conquered  the  god 
of  the  Chaldeans. 

Canopus,  or  Canobus ,  according  to  Strabo,  had 
been  Menelaus’s  pilot,  and  had  a  temple  ereded  to  him 
in  a  town  called  Canopus ,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile.  Dionyfius  mentions  it ; 

Kai  TfiKti®'  •supururov  A/nux-ha.  1  010  Kavs>/3«. 

There  Hands  Canobus’  temple  known  to  fame  ; 

The  pilot  who  from  fair  Amycla  came. 

Voffius  remarks,  on  this  occafion,  the  vanity  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  as  he  conjedures,  hearing  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  deity  named  Canopus ,  took  from  thence  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deifying  the  pilot  of  Menelaus  who  bore  the 
fame  name,  and  giving  out  that  the  Egyptian  god  Ca¬ 
nopus  had  been  a  Greek;  F.  Monfaucon  gives  feveral 
reprefentations  of  this  deity.  One,  in  allufion  to  the 
vidory  abovementioned,  throws  out  water  on  every 
fide  through  little  holes. 

CANSO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  in  North  America,  feated  on  a  narrow  ftrait 
which  feparates  Nova  Scotia  from  Cape  Breton.  Near 
this  town  is  a  fine  filhery  for  cod.  W.  Long.  62.  N. 
Lat.  46. 

CANSTAT,  a  town  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  fituated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in 
E.  Long.  9.  9.  N.  Lat.  48.  51. 

CANT,  a  quaint  affeded  manner  of  fpeaking,  ad¬ 
apted  chiefly  to  the  lower  fort.  Skinner  racks  his  in¬ 
vention  for  the  origin  of  this  word  ;  which  he  fuccef- 
fively  deduces  from  the  German,  Flemifh,  and  Saxon 
tongues.  According  to  the  general  opinion.  Cant  is 
originally  the  proper  name  of  a  Cameronian  preacher 
in  Scotland,  who  by  exercife  had  obtained  the  faculty 
of  talking  in  the  pulpit  in  fuch  a  tone  and  dialed  as  was 
underftood  by  none  but  his  own  congregation  :  fince 


Andrew  Cant’s  time,  the  word  has  been  extended  tp  Cant,  • 
fignify  all  fudden  exclamations,  and  whining  unmufical  Cantabria. 
tones,  efpecially  in  praying  and  preaching.  But  this 
origin  of  the  word  has  been  difputed  by  others  ;  and 
perhaps  thetrue  derivation  is  from  the  Latin  cantare 
“  to  fing.” 

Cant  is  alfo  applied  to  words  and  phrafes  affeded 
by  particular  perfous  or  profefiions  for  low  ends,  and 
not  authorifed  by  the  eftablifhed  language  *.  The  *  See  Cant\ 
difference  between  cant  and  technical  feems  to  be  this:  *«?Lan- 
the  former  is  reftrained  to  words  introduced  out  of  fol-  8uaSe-  ii 
ly,  affectation,  or  impoflure ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  fuch 
as  are  introduced  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  precifion, 
and  fignificancy. 

CAHT-Timbers ,  in  Ihip-building,  thofe  timbers  which 
are  fituated  at  the  two  ends  of  a  fhip.  They  derive 
their  name  from  being  canted ,  or  raifed  obliquely  from 
the  keel ;  in  contradiftiudion  from  thofe  whofe  planes 
are  perpendicular  to  it.  The  upper  ends  of  thofe  on 
the  bow,  or  fore-part  of  the  (hip,  are  inclined  to  the 
ftern;  as  thofe  in  the  after,  or  hind  part,  incline  to  the 
ffern-poft  above.  See  Ship  -Building. 

CANTABRIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrid  of  Terra- 
conenlU,  on  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus  or  bay  of  Bif- 
cay  ;  now  Biscay.  The  inhabitants  were  famous  for 
their  warlike  character.  In  conjunction  with  the  A- 
fturians  *,  they  carried  on  defperate  Wars  with  the  Ro-  *  See  Aftu< 
mans ;  but  were  fubdued  by  them,  about  25  years  be-  ria. 
fore  Chrifl.  Being  impatient,  however,  of  a  foreign 
yoke,  they  in  a  few  years  revolted.  Moft  of  their  youth 
had  been  already  taken  prifoners  by  the  Romans,  and 
fold  for  (laves  to  the  neighbouring  nations :  but  having 
found  means  to  break  their  chains,  they  cut  the  throats 
of  their  mailers;  and  returning  into  their  own  country, 
attacked  the  Roman  garrifons  with  incredible  fury. 

Agrippa  marched  againft  them  with  great  expedition  ; 
but,  on  his  arrival,  met  with  fo  vigorous  a  refiftance, 
that  his  foldiers  began  to  defpair  of  ever  being  able  t-o 
reduce  them.  As  the  Cantabrians  had  waged  war  with 
the  Romans  for  upwards  of  200  years,  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  manner  of  fighting,  no  way  infe¬ 
rior  to  them  in  courage,  and  were  now  become  defpe¬ 
rate  ;  well  knowing,  that  if  they  were  conquered,  af¬ 
ter  having  fo  often  attempted  to  recover  their  liberty, 
they  mult  exped  the  moft  fevere  ufage,  and  cruel  fla- 
very.  Animated  with  this  refledion,  they  fell  upon 
the  Romans  with  a  fury  hardly  to  be  expreffed,  routed 
them  in  feveral  engagements,  and  defended  themfeives 
when  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  fuch  intrepidity,  that 
Agrippa  afterwards  owned,  that  he  had  never,  either 
by  fea  or  land,  been  engaged  in  a  more  dangerous  en- 
terprize.  That  brave  commander  was  obliged  to  ufe  in¬ 
treaties,  menaces,  and  to  brand  fome  of  his  legionaries 
with  ignominy,  before  he  could  bring  them  to  tnter  the 
lifts  with  fuch  a  formidable  enemy.  But  having  at  laft, 
with  much  ado,  prevailed  upon  them  to  try  the  chance 
of  an  engagement  in  the  open  field,  he  fo  animated 
them  by  his  example,  that,  after  a  moft  obftinate  dif- 
pute,  he  gained  a  complete  vidory,  which  indeed  coft 
him  dear,  but  put  an  end  to  that  deftrudive  war.  All 
the  Cantabrians  fit  to  bear  arms  were  cut  in  pieces;  their 
cattles  and  ftrong  holds  taken  and  rafed  ;  and  their  wo¬ 
men,  children,  and  old  men,  (noneelfe  being  left  alive), 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  mountainous  places,  and 
fettle  ia.the  plain. 

CAN- 
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Cantabriea  CANTABRICA,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpe- 
II  cies  of  Convolvulus.  . 

^Cantata.  CANTABRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  large  kind  of  flag 
ufed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  diftingiufhed  by  its  pecu¬ 
liar  colour,  and  bearing  on  it  fome  words  or  motto  of 
good  omen,  to  encourage  the  foldiers. 

CANTACUZENUS  (Johannes),  of  Conftanti- 
nople,  a  celebrated  ftatefman,  general,  and  hiltorian, 
was  born  in  that  city,  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  fami¬ 
ly.  He  was  bred  to  letters  and  to  arms,  and  admitted 
to  the  higheft  offices  of  the  ftate.  The  emperor  An- 
dronicus  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honour;  made 
him  generaliffimo  of  his  forces ;  and  was  defirous  of  ha¬ 
ving  him  join  hiirf  in  the  government,  but  this  he  refu- 
fed.  Andronicus  dying  in  1341,  left  to  Cantacuzenus 
the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  fon  John  Paleologus, 
who  was  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  fhould  be  fit  to 
take  it  upon  himfelf.  This  truft  he  faithfully  dif- 
charged ;  till  the  emprefs  dowager  and  her  fadtion 
forming  a  party  againft  him,  declared  him  a  traitor. 
On  this  the  principal  nobility  and  the  army  befought 
him  to  afcend  the  throne  ;  and  accordingly  he  wa8 
crowned  On  the  21st  of  May,  1342.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  civil  war,  which  latted  five  years  ;  when  he  ad¬ 
mitted  John  a  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  their 
union  was  confirmed  by  his  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  S'ufpicions  and  enmities,  however,  foon  a- 
rifing,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  continued  till  John 
took  Conftantinople,  in  1355.  A  few  days  after,  Can¬ 
tacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue  the  effuiion  of  blood, 
abdicated  his  fiiare  of  the  empire,  and  retiring  to  a  mo- 
liaflery,  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  the  name  of 
joafapbas.  His  wife  alfo  retired  to  a  nunnery,  and 
changed  her  name  of  Irene  for  that  of  Eugenia.  In 
this  retirement  he  lived  till  the  year  1411,  when  he 
was  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  Here  he  wrote  a  hi- 
ftory  of  his  own  times,  a  Latin  tranflation  of  which, 
from  the  Greek  manufcript,  was  publifhed  by  Ponta- 
nus  at  Ingolltadt,  in  1603  ;  and  a  fplendid  edition  was 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1645,  in  three  volumes  folio,  of 
the  original  Greek,  and  Pontanus’s  Latin  verfion. 
He  alfo  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Chriftian  religion 
againft  that  of  Mahomet,  under  the  name  of  Ckrifto- 
dttlus. 

CANTALIVERS,  in  archite&ure,  pieces  of  wood 
framed  into  the  front  or  fides  of  a  houfe,  to  fufpend 
the  mouldings  and  eyes  over  it. 

CANTAR,  or  Cantaro,  in  commerce,  a  weight 
ufed  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Leghorn,  to  weigh  fome 
forts  of  merchandifes. — There  are  three  forts  of  canta- 
ri,  or  quintals  ;  one  weighs  150  pounds,  another  151, 
and  the  third  160  :  the  liril  ferveS  to  weigh  alum  and 
cheefe  ;  the  fecond  is  for  fugar,  and  the  third  for  wool 
and  cod-fi(h. 

Cantar  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  capacity  ufed  at  Cochin, 
and  containing  four  rubis. 

CANTARINI  (Simon),  a  famous  painter,  called 
the  Pefarefe ,  from  his  being  born  at  Pefaro,  was  the 
difciple  of  Guido ;  and  copied  the  manner  of  his  ma¬ 
tter  fo  happily,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  diftinguilh 
between  their  works.  He  died  at  Verona  in  1648. 

CANTATA,  in  mufic,  a  fong  or  compofition,  in¬ 
termixed  with  recitatives,  airs,  and  different  move¬ 
ments,  chiefly  intended  for  a  Angle  voice,  with  a  tho¬ 
rough  bafs,  though  fometimes  for  other  inftruments. 


The  cantata,  when  performed  with  judgment,  has  Cantazaro 
fomething  in  it  very  agreeable  ;  the  variety  of  the  Canterbury. 

movement  not  clogging  the  ear,  like  other  compofi- _ J 

tions.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  Italy,  then  in  France,  whence 
it  patted  to  11s. 

CANTAZARO,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  territory  of  Calabria 
Ulterior.  It  is  the  refidence'  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  1 7.  o. 

N.  Lat.  38.  59. 

CANTECROIX,  a  fmaU  territory  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  Brabant,  and  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp,  with 
the  title  of  a  principality ;  there  is  a  fmall  town  of  the 
fame  name,  but  Lire  is  the  capital. 

CANTEMIR  (Demetrius),  fon  of  a  prince  of  Mol¬ 
davia.  Difappointed  by  not  fucceeding  his  father  in 
that  dignity,  held  under  the  Ottoman  Port,  he  went 
over  with  his  army  to  the  Czar  Peter  the  great,  againft 
whom  he  had  been  fent  by  the  Grand  Signior:  he  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  ill  the  Czar’s  fervice  ;  and  in  the  repu¬ 
blic  of  letters,  by  a  Latin  hiftory  of  the  origin  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  &c.  Died  in  1723. 

Cantemir  (  Antiochus),  efteemed  the  founder  of  the 
Ruffian  poetry,  was  the  youngert  fon  of  the  preceding. 

Under  the  moil  ingenious  profeffors,  whom  the  czar 
had  invited  to  Peterfbnrgh,  he  learned  mathematics, 
phyfic,  hiftory,  moral  philofophy,  and  polite  literature  ; 
without  negledting  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  which  he  had  a  great  inclination.  Scarce  had  he  fi- 
nifhed  his  academic  conrfe,  when  he  printed  a  Concord¬ 
ance  to  the  Pfalms  in  the  Ruffian  language,  and  was 
defied  member  of  the  academy.  The  affairs  of  ftate, 
in  which  lie  was  foon  after  engaged,  did  not  make  him 
negleft  his  literary  purfuits.  In  order  to  make  him¬ 
felf  ufeful  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  compofed  his  fatires, 
to  ridicule  certain  prejudices  which  had  got  footing 
among  them.  When  but  23  years  of  age,  he  was  no¬ 
minated  minifter  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
his  dexterity  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  was  as 
much  admired,  as  his  taile  for  the  fciences.  He  had 
the  fame  reputation  in  France,  whither  he  went  in 
1738,  in  quality  of  minifter  plenipotentiary,  and  foon 
after  was  inverted  with  the  charafterof  ainbaffador  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  wife  and  prudent  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  himfelf  during  the  different  revolutions 
which  happened  in  Ruflia  during  his  abfence,  gained 
him  the  confidence  anS  efteem  of  three  fuccefiive  princes. 

He  died  of  a  dropfy,  at  Paris,  in  1 744,  aged44>  Befides 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  1.  Some  fa¬ 
bles  and  odes.  2.  A  tranflation  of  Horace’s  epiftles 
into  Ruffian  verfe.  3.  A  profe  tranflation  of  Fonte- 
lielle’s  plurality  of  worlds;  and,  4.  Algarotti’s  dia¬ 
logues  on  fight.  The  abbe  Guafco  has  written  his  life 
in  French,  and  tranflated  hi3  fatires  into  that  language. 

CANTERBURY,  a  city  of  England,  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  1.  ly.  N. 

Lat.  51.  16.  It  had  the  names  of  Durovernum  and 
Darvernum  given  it  by  the  Romans,  and  Durobemia 
by  Bede,  which  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  Dur- 
'wbem,  fignifying  a  rapid  ftream,  fuch  as  the  Stour,  on 
which  it  {lands,  is.  The  Britons  called  it  Caer-Kent , 
i.  e.  the  city  of  Kent ;  and  its  prefent  Englifh  name  is 
of  the  fame  import,  derived  from  the  Saxon.  Modern 
writers  in  Latin  call  it  Cautuaria.  Its  great  antiqui¬ 
ty  appears  not  only  from  Antoninus’s  itinerary,  but 

from 
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erbury,  from  tlie  military  way  which  has  been  difcovered  here,  at  Louvain  and  Paris  ;  and  gave  furprifing  proofs  of  Cantharidi 
items.  an[j  tjje  caufeways  leading  to  Dover  and  Lymme,  be-  his  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  after-  ^  II.  ^ 
fides  the  coins  and  other  curiofities  found  about  it.  wards  vifited  the  feveral  univerfities  of  Germany  and  I-  antic  e3‘ 
The  arcliiepifcopal  and  metropolical  dignity  feems  to  taly ;  and  died  at  Louvain,  in  1575,  aged  33.  He  un- 
have  been  fettled  here  very  early,  about  the  beginning  derftood  fix  languages,  befides  that  of  his  native  coun- 
of  the  ninth  century,  if  not  fooner;  and  to  prevent  its  try;  and,  notwithftanding  his  dying  fo  young,  wrote 
being  removed,  an  anathema  was  decreed  againft  any  feveral  philological  and  critical  works,  among  which 
■  "  ’’  •  “ **-  '  •  'L  -  a — :n--J  are>  ppotte,  Scholia,  Emendationes,  et- Explicationes,  in 

Euripidem,  Sophoclem,  Mfchylum,  Ciceronem,  Proper - 
tium ,  Aufonium ,  &c.  and  many  tranflations  of  Greek 
authors. 

CANTHARIDES.  See  Cantharis  and  Meloe. 
CANTHARIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infe&s  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  infedta  coleoptera.  The  feelers 
of  this  genus  are  fetaceous  ;  the  bread  is  marginated, 


wholhould  attempt.  After  that,  the  city  flourilhed 
greatly  ;  though  it  fuffered  in  common  with  other 
towns  during  the  Danilh  invafions,  and  at  other  times 
by  the  cafualties  of  lire.  The  city  was  given  intirely 
to  the  bilhops  by  William  Rufus,  and  was  held  in  the 
utmoft  veneration  in  the  Popilh  times,  efpecially  after 
the  murder  of  Becket  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to 
whofe  Ihrine  fo  great  was  the  refort,  and  fo  rich  were  the 


offerings,  that  Erafmus,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  its  and  Ihorter  than  the  head  ;  the  elytra,  or  wing-cafes, 
wealth,  fays  the  whole  church  and  chapel  in  which  he  are  flexile;  and  the  lidesofthe  belly  are  plated  andpa- 
was  interred  glittered  with  jewels  ;  and  at  the  diffolu-  pillous.  Linnaeus  enumerates  27  fpecies  of  the  cantha- 
tion,  the  plate  and  jewels  filled  two  great  chefts,  each  of  ris,  mod  of  them  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
which  required  eight  ftrong  men  to  carry  out.  The  rope.  The  cantharis  u  fed  in  making  bliftering  plafters, 
cathedral  was  granted  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  up-  is  ranked  under  a  different  genus,  viz.  the  Meloe. 
on  his  converfion,  to  Auftin  the  monk,  together  with  CANTHI,  in  anatomy,  cavities  at  the  extremities 
his  palace,  and  the  royalty  of  the  city  and  its  territo-  of  the  eye-lids,  commonly  called  the  corners  of  the  eye: 
This  Auftin  founded  a  monaftery  for  monks,  the  greater  of  them,  or  the  greater  canthus,  is  next  the 


called  from  him  Augujlin.  After  the  cathedral  had 
been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt,  the  pre- 
fent  was  begun  about  the  year  1174,  and  augmented 
and  cmbellifhed  by  the  fucceeding  archbifhops,  till  it 
was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  It  is  a 
noble  Gothic  pile,  and  before  the  reformation  had 
37  altars.  A  great  many  kings,  princes,  cardinals, 


nofe  ;  the  lefferof  them,  or  the  little  canthus,  lies  to¬ 
wards  the  temple. 

CANTICLES,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  otherwife  called  the  Song  of  Solomon;  by  the 
Jews  theiSow^  offongs ,  Canticum  canticorum.  The  book 
of  Canticles  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  an  epithalamium 
compofed  by  Solomon,  on  occafion  of  his  marriage 


and  archbifhops,  are  buried  in  it.  At  the  diflolution,  with  the  king  of  Egypt’s  daughter.  But  thofe  who  pe- 
Henry  VIII.  feized  all  the -revenues  both  of  the  church  netrate  further  into  the  myftery,  find  in  it  the  marriage 


and  monaftery,  except  what  he  allotted  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  dean,  1 2  prebendaries,  and  fix  preachers, 
whom  he  eftablifhed  in  place  of  the  monks.  Befides  the 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  as  well  as  a  monaftery, 


of  Jefus  Chrift  with  human  nature,  the  church,  and 
good  men.  On  this  principle  the  Canticles  is  held  to 
be  a  continued  allegory,  wherein,  under  the  terms  of 
a  common  wedding,  a  divine  and  fpiritual  marriage  is 


the  city  had  anciently  a  caftle  on  the  fouth-fide,  and  exprefled.  This  long  contains  the  adventures  of  feven 
ftrong  walls,  with  towers,  a  ditch,  and  rampart;  it  days  and  feven  nights;  the  exadl  time  allowed  for  the 
had  alfo  a  mint  and  an  exchange.  As  to  its  govern-  celebration  of  marriage  among  the  Hebrews.  The  Jews 
ment,  it  feems  to  have  been  entirely  fubjeft  to  the  theinfelves,  apprehending  the  book  liable  to  be  under- 
archbifhop,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals;  at  leaf!  flood  in  a  grofs  and  carnal  manner,  prudently  prohibi- 
from  the  time  that  William  Rufus  gave  it  folely  to  bi-  ted  the  reading  of  it  before  the  age  of  30,  and  the  fame 
{hop  Anfelm,  till  the  reformation.  It  is  now  a  county  ufage  anciently  obtained  in  the  Chriftian  church.  A- 
of  itfelf;  and  the  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  re-  mong  the  ancients,  Theodore  Mopfuetanus  rejedled  the 
corder,  12  aldermen,  a  fheriff,  24  common-council-men,  book  of  Canticles  as  not  divine.  Divers  rabbins  have 
a  mace-bearer,  fword-bearer,  and  ft»ur  ferjeants  at  mace,  alfo  queftioned  its  being  written  by  infpiration.  The 
Every  Monday  a  court  is  held  at  Guildhall  for  civil  and  Anabaptifts  generally  lay  it  afide  as  a  dangerous  corn- 
criminal  caufes  ;  and  every  other  Tuefday  for  the  go-  pofition.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  name  of  God  is  not 
yernment  of  the  city.  With  refpeft  to  its  prefent  con-  once  found  in  it.  Mr  Whifton  has  a  difcourfe  exprefs 
dition,  here  are  at  prefent  no  lefs  than  2000  or  3000  to  prove,  that  the  Canticles  is  not  a  facred  book  of  the 
French  Proteftants  employed  in  the  filk  manufacture.  Old  Teftament.  He  alleges  it  indeed  to  have  been 
Befides  the  cathedral,  it  contains  15  parifh-churches,  written  by  king  Solomon  the  fon  of  David  ;  but  af- 
feven  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool,  a  houfeof  correction,  a  ferts  that  it  was  compofed  at  the  time  when  that  prince, 
gaol  for  criminals,  and  a  fumptuous  conduit  for  fupply-  blinded  by  his  concubines,  was  funk  in  lull  and  idola- 
ing  the  inhabitants  with  water.  It  confifts  of  four  try.  This  he  chiefly  infers  from  the  general  character 
ftreets,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  divided  in-  of  vanity  and  diffolutenefs  which  reigns  thro’  the  Can¬ 
to  fix  wards,  which  are  about  three  miles  in  circumfe-  tides  ;  in  which  there  is  not,  according  to  Whifton, 
r.ence.  It  is  furrounded  on  all  hands  with  hop-grounds  one  thought  that  leads  the  mind  towards  religion,  but 
much  to  its  advantage,  and  is  famed  for  its  excellent  all  is  worldly  and  carnal,  to  fay  no  worfe.  For  the 
brawn.  '  myftic  fenfe,  he  afTerts  it  to  be  without  foundation ;  and 

Canterbury-^//,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  that  the  book  is  not  cited  as  canonical  by  any  writer 
of  a  fpecies  of  Campanula.  before  the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem.  Mr  Whifton  will 

CANTERUS  (William),  an  eminent  linguift  and  have  it  to  have  been  taken  into  the  canon  between  the 
philologer,  was  born  at  Utrecht,  in  1542.  He  ftudied  years  77  and  128,  when  allegories  came  into  vogue, 

and 
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and  the  rabbins  began  to  corrupt  the  text  of  Scripture. 
Grotius,  Nierembergius,  the  Dutch  divines  who  criti- 
_  cifed  F.  Simon,  Menetrier,  Bafnage,  and  fome  others, 
feem  alfo  to  take  the  Canticles  for  a  profane  compofi- 
tion,  on  a  footing  with  the  love-pieces  of  Catullus  or 
Ovid.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Michaelis,  Ma- 
jus,  Witfius,  Nat.  Alexander,  Outrein,  Francius,  and 
others.  Mr  Whifton’s  arguments  have  been  particular- 
Jy  confidered  by  Itchener.  R.  Akiba  finds  the  book 
of  Canticles  more  divine  than  the  reft  :  the  whole 
world,  according  to  this  rabbin,  is  not  worth  that  day 
when  the  Canticles  was  given  to  Ifrael ;  for,  whereas 
all  the  hagiographers  are  holy,  the  Canticles  is  the  ho¬ 
ly  of  holies. 

CANTIN  (Cape),  a  promontory  of  the  coaft  of 
Morocco  in  Africa,  fituated  iri  W.  Long.  10.  2.  N. 
Lat.  33.  9. 

CANTING,  a  fea-phrafe,  denotes  the  ad  of  turn¬ 
ing  any  thing  about. 

Canting  Language  or  di  ale  SI,  is  a  myfterious  fort 
of  jargon  ufed  by  gypfies,  thieves,  and  ftrolling  beg¬ 
gars,  to  exprefs  their  fentiments  to  each  other,  without 
being  underftood  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  This  dialed 
is  not  founded  on  any  rules  :  yet,  even  out  of  that  ir¬ 
regularity,  many  words  feem  to  retain  fomething  of 
fcholarfhip ;  as  togeman  a  gown,  from  toga  in  the  La¬ 
tin  ;  pannam,  bread,  from  patiit ;  cafan,  cheefe,  from 
cafeus ,  &c. '  It  is  obfervable,  that,  even  unknown  to 
ourfelves,  we  have  adopted  fome  of  their  turns  into  our 
vulgar  language  ;  as  bite  and  bilk,  to  cheat ;  bounce ,  to 
vapour ;  bonvfe,  ftrong  drink ;  filch ,  to  fteal ;  flog,  to  whip ; 
rig,  game  or  ridicule  ;  roajl,  to  rally ;  rhino,  money. 
From  the  fame  fource  proceed  the  words  foam,  banter , 
bubble,  bully,  foarper,  cutting,  fouffling,  palming,  &c. 
An  anonymous  author  has  given  a  canting  didionary, 
comprehending  all  the  terms  ufed  by  the  feveral  tribes 
of  gypfies,  beggars,  fhoplifters,  highwaymen,  foot¬ 
pads,  and  other  clans  of  cheats  and  villains,  with  a 
colledion  of  fongs  in  the  canting  dialed  ;  London, 
I725»  gv°- 

CANTIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  promontory  of  Britain, 
literally  denoting  a  head-land,  giving  name  to  a  terri¬ 
tory  called  Cantium,  now  Kent.  The  promontory  is 
now  called  the  North  Foreland. 

CANTO  denotes  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  poem,  an- 
fwering  to  what  is  otherwife  called  a  book.  The  word 
is  Italian,  where  it  properly  fignifies  fong.  Taffo,  Ari- 
ofto,  and  feveral  other  Italians,  have  divided  their  longer 
or  heroic  poems  into  cantos.  In  imitation  of  them,  Scar- 
ron  has  alfo  divided  his  Gigantomachia,  and  Boileau 
his  Lutrin,  into  chants  or  fongs.  The  like  ufage  has 
been  adopted  by  fome  Englifh  writers,  as  Butler,  who 
divides  his  Hudibras,  and  Dr  Garth  his  Difpenfary, 
into  cantos.  A  late  tranfiator  of  part  of  Virgil’s  iE- 
neid  has  even  fubdivided  a  book  of  Virgil  into  feveral 
cantos. 

Canto,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fignifies  a  fong:  hence 
canto  Jtmplice  is  where  all  the  notes  or  figures  are  equal, 
and  called  alfo  canto  fief  mo;  canto  figurato,  that  where 
the  figures  are  unequal,  and  exprefs  different  motions. 

Canto  alfo  fignifies  the  treble  part  of  a  fong:  hence 
canto  concertante,  the  treble  of  the  little  chorus  ;  canto 
ripieno,  the  treble  of  the  grand  chorus,  or  that  which 
fings  only  now  and  then  in  particular  places.  Canto 
fignifies  the  firft  treble,  unlcfs  fome  other  word  be 
Vol.  III. 


added  to  it,  as  fecondo ,  in  which  cafe  it  denotes  the  fe-  Canto 
cond  treble.  * - 

CANTON,  in  geography,  denotes  a  fmall  diftrift  or 
country  conftituting  a  diftinft  government :  fuch  are 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Canton,  or  Quang-tong,  a  province  of  the  empire 
of  China  in  Alia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kyang'-fi  ;  on  the  north-eaft,  by  Fokeyn  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  Quang-fi  and  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin  ;  and  the 
reft  is  walhed  by  Nan-hay,  or  the  fea  of  the  fouth. 

This  province  is  reckoned  the  moft  confiderable  in 
China,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extent,  but  alfo  be- 
caufe  of  its  vaft  commerce,  opulence,  advantageous  fitu- 
ation,  and  great  number  of  its  ports.  Its  inhabitants  are 
computed  to  amount  to  383,360  families,  or  1,9^8,029 
men.  The  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that  it  produces  twfo  crops 
of  corn  yearly;  and  in  the  like  plenty  all  forts  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  with  every  thing  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  pleafures  of  life.  The  climate  is  warm, 
but  clear ;  and  the  people  are  flout  and  healthy.  The 
commodities  of  this  province  are  of  the  moft  valuable 
kiud  ;  fuch  as  diamonds,  and  precious  ftones  of  all 
forts ;  pearls,  gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  curioufly 
wrought  for  various  ufes.  Silks,  cottons,  and  linens  of 
all  kinds,  are  alfo  manufactured  and  exported  in  great 
quantities,  as  well  as  china-ware  and  japan-work;  in 
which  fuch  multitudes  are  employed,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fertility  of  the  province,  it  doth  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provifions  for  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  is  aflifted  by  fome  of  the  neighbouring  ones. 

They  ufe  here  the  fame  way  of  hatching  eggs  in  ovens 
and  dunghills  that  they  do  in  Egypt.  The  eggs  of 
ducks,  which  are  in  great  plenty,  are  particularly  ufed 
in  this  manner:  they  have  alfo  a  method  of  preferving 
them  freih  all  the  year  round  by  covering  them  with  a 
fort  of  pafte.  We  are  told  of  a  curious  Angularity  of 
the  ducks  and  chickens  fo  hatched;  viz.  that  the  owners 
carry  them  in  boats  to  the  fea  -fide,  at  low  water,  where 
they  feed  on  fuch  infers  as  they  can  find  ;  but  though 
the  droves  are  thus  naturally  intermixed,  no  fooner 
does  the  owner  ftrike  on  a  bafon,  as  a  fignal  to  return, 
than  each  drove  returns  to  its  own  boat,  as  pigeons  do 
to  their  holes.  The  governor  or  viceroy  of  Canton  is 
alfo  governor  of  Quang-fi  ;  for  which  reafon  he  com¬ 
monly  refides  at  Chau-king,  to  communicate  his  orders 
to  both  provinces  with  the  greater  facility.  He  keeps 
a  great  number  of  foldiers,  to  fupprefs  highwaymen 
and  pirates,  which  are.very  troublefome.  For  the  fame 
end  there  are  are  a  great  number  of  fortreffes  both  on 
the  fea-coafts  and  inland,  moft  of  them  like  large  ci¬ 
ties,  very  ftrong,  and  well  garrifoned,  belides  inferior 
.ones  difperfed  in  proper  places.  This  province  is  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  capital  jurifdi&ions ;  Canton  orQuang- 
chew  the  chief,  Shauchew,Nan-yong,Whechew,  Chau- 
chew,  Chau-king,  Kau-chew,  Lyen-chew,  Lwy-chew, 
and  Kyun-chew;  which  laft  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland 
of  Haynan. 

Canton,  a  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  maritime 
city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  It 
is  feated  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  'Ta-ho  or  great  ri¬ 
ver,  which  is  here  very  wide  and  fpacious,  and  forms 
the  bay  called  Humen,  or  tyger’s  gate,  though  it  hath 
nothing  terrible  in  it  except  a  few  forts  built  to  keep 
off  the  pirates.  The  city  is  very  large ;  being  reckoned, 
with  its  fuburbs,  upwards  of  20  miles  in  compafs.  It 
9  X  may 
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may  be  properly  faid  to  confift  of  three  cities,  each  of 
them  furrounded  with  ftrong  and  lofty  walls,  yet  fo  as 
to  have  a  communication  with  each  other  by  ftately 
gates,  which  are  only  ftiut  up  at  night.  The  ftreets  are 
long  and  ftraight,  paved  with  flag-ftones,  and  adorned 
with  feveral  triumphal  arches.  There  are  alfo  bazars 
or  covered  market-places  full  of  (hops.  The  houfes  are 
only  a  ground-floor  built  with  earth,  and  covered  with 
tiles;  however,  the  fliops  give  it  a  very  neat  look.  The 
better  fort  of  people  are  carried  about  in  chairs;  bat 
the  common  people  walk  bare-footed  and  bare-headed ; 
and  their  goods  are  carried  by  porters,  for  they  have 
no  waggons.  At  the  end  of  every  ftreet  is  a  barrier 
which  is  ftiut  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  the  gates  of  the 
city,  fo  that  people  are  obliged  to  be  at  home  early. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  1,000,000. 
E.  Long.  1 12.  27.  N.  Lat.  25.  20. 

CANTONING,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  allotting 
diftinft  and  feparate  quarters  to  each  regiment  ;  the 
town  where  they  are  quartered  being  divided  into  as 
many  cantons  as  there  are  regiments. 

CANTRED,  oi-Cantree,  fignifies  an  hundred  vil¬ 
lages.  It  is  a  Britifli  word,  compounded  of  the  adjeCtive 
cant ,  i.  e.  hundred ;  and  tref,  a  town  or  village.  In 
Wales  fome  of  the  counties  are  divided  into  cantreds, 
as  in  England  into  hundreds. 

CANTYRE.  See  Kintyre. 

CANTZ,  a  town  of  Silelia  in  Germany.  E.  Long. 
16.  36.  N.  Lat.  51.6. 

CANVAS,  in  commerce,  a  very  clear  unbleached 
cloth  of  hemp,  or  flax,  wove  regularly  in  little  fquares. 
It  is  ufed  for  working  tapeftry  with  the  needle,  by 
palling  the  threads  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  or  wool,  through 
the  intervals  or  fquares. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  coarfe  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached, 
fomewhat  clear,  which  ferves  to  cover  womens  ftays, 
alfo  to  ftiffen  mens  clothes,  and  to  make  fome  other  of 
their  wearing-apparel,  &c. 

Canvas  is  ufed  among  the  French  for  the  model  and 
firft  words,  where  an  air  or  piece  of  mulic  is  compofed, 
and  given  to  a  poet  to  regulate  and  finilh. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  name  fometimes  given  to  fail- 
cloth. 

Canvas,  among  painters,  is  the  cloth  on  which  they 
ufually  draw  their  pictures ;  the  canvas  being  fmoothed 
over  with  a  flick-ftone,  then  fized,  and  afterwards 
whited  over,  makes  what  the  painters  call  their  primed 
cloth ,  on  which  they  draw  their  firft  Iketches  with  coal 
or  chalk,  and  afterwards  finilh  with  colours. 

CANUTE,  the  firft  Danilh  king  of  England  after 
Ironfide.  He  married  Emma  widow  of  king  Ethelred; 
and  put  to  death  feveral  perfons  of  quality  who  Hood 
in  his  way  to  the  crown.  Having  thus  fettled  his  power 
in  England,  he  made  a  voyage  to  his  other  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  in  order  to  refill  the  attacks  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  ;  and  he  carried  along  with  him  a  great  body 
of  the  Englilh  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  God¬ 
win.  This  nobleman  had  here  an  opportunity  of  per¬ 
forming  a  fervice  by  which  he  both  reconciled  the 
king’s  mind  to  the  Englilh  nation,  and,  gaining  to 
himfelf  the  friendlhip  of  his  fovereign,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  immenfe  fortune  which  he  acquired  to  his 
family.  He  was  ftationed  next  the  Swedilh  camp;  and, 
obferving  a  favourable  opportunity  which  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  fuddenly  to  feize,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  the 


night,  drove  them  fuddenly  from  their  trenches,  threw 
them  into  diforder,  purfued  his  advantage,  and  obtained  ' 
a  decifive  victory  over  them.  Next  morning,  Canute, 
feeing  the  Englilh  camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined 
that  thefe  difaffeCted  troops  had  deferted  to  the  enemy; 
and  he  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  that  they  were 
at  that  time  engaged  in  purfuit  of  the  difcomfited 
Sweden.  He  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  fuccefs,  and  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it,  that  he  bellowed  his  daughter 
in  marriage  upon  Godwin,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  moll  entire  confidence  and  regard. 

In  another  voyage  which  he  afterwards  made  to 
Denmark,  Canute  attacked  Norway,  and  expelled 
the  juft  but  unwarlike  Olaus  from  his  kingdom,  of 
which  he  kept  poffeffion  till  the  death  of  that  prince. 
He  had  now  by  his  conquefts  and  valour  attained  the 
utmoll  height  of  his  ambition  ;  and  having  leifure  from 
wars  and  intrigues,  he  felt  the  unfatisfaCtory  nature  of 
all  human  enjoyments;  and,  equally  weary  of  the  glory 
and  turmoils  of  this  life,  he  began  to  call  his  view  to¬ 
wards  that  future  exiftence  which  it  is  fo  natural  for 
the  human  mind,  whether  fatiated  by  profperity  or 
difgufted  with  adverfity,  to  make  the  object  of  its  at¬ 
tention.  Unfortunately  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in 
that  age  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  his  devotion  ;  and, 
inllead  of  making  atonement  to  thofe  whom  he  had 
formerly  injured  by  his  aCts  of  violence,  he  entirely 
employed  himfelf  in  thofe  exercifes  of  piety  which 
the  monks  reprefented  as  moll  meritorious.  He  built 
churches;  he  endowed  monafteries;  he  enriched  eccle- 
fiafties ;  and  he  bellowed  revenues  for  the  fupport  of 
chantries  at  Affington  and  other  places,  where  he  ap¬ 
pointed  prayers  to  be  faid  for  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
had  there  fallen  in  battle  againft  him.  He  even  under¬ 
took  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  fojourned  a  con- 
fiderable  time ;  and,  befides  obtaining  from  the  Pope 
fome  privileges  for  the  Englilh  fchool  erected  there,  he 
engaged  all  the  princes  through  whofe  dominions  he  was 
obliged  topafs,to defift  from  thofeheavyimpofitions  and 
tolls  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  exaCt  from  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  pilgrims.  By  this  fpirit  of  devotion,  no  lefs  than  by 
his  equitable  and  politic  adminiftration,  he  gained  in  a 
good  meafure  the  affections  of  his  fubjeCts. 

.Canute,  who  was  the  greateft  and  moll  powerful 
prince  of  his  time,  fovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
as  well  as  of  England,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  adu¬ 
lation  from  his  courtiers ;  a  tribute  which  is  liberally 
paid  even  to  the  meaneft  and  weakeft  of  princes.  Some 
of  his  flatterers  breaking  out  one  day  in  admiration  of 
his  grandeur,  exclaimed,  that  every  thing  was  polfible 
for  him  :  upon  which,  the  monarch,  it  is  faid,  ordered 
his  chair  to  be  fet  on  the  fea-lhore  while  the  tide  was 
making;  and,  as  the  waters  approached,  he  commanded 
them  to  retire,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was 
lord  of  the  ocean.  He  feigned  to  fit  fome  time  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  their  fubmiflion ;  but  when  the  fea  Hill 
advanced  towards  him,  and  began  to  walh  him  with  its 
billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked  to 
them.  That  every  creature  in  the  univerfe  was  feeble 
and  impotent,  and  that  power  refided  with  one  Being 
alone,  in  whofe  hands  were  all  the  elements  of  nature, 
who  could  fay  to  the  ocean,  Thus  far  flialt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther,”  and  who  could  level  with  his  nod  the 
moft  towering  piles  of  human  pride  and  ambition. 
From  that  time,  it  is  faid,  he  never  would  wear  a  crown. 

He 
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|  Canzone  He  died  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign  5  and  was  intcr- 
j  ii  red  at  Winchefter,  in  the  old  monailery. 
i  Caoutc  lollc*  CANZONE,  in  mufic,  fignifies,  in  general,  a  fong 
where  fome  little  fugues  are  introduced :  but  it  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  fort  of  Italian  poem,  ufually 
pretty  long,  to  which  mufic  may  be  compofed  in  the 
ftyle  of  a  cantata.  If  this  term  be  added  to  a  piece  of 
inftru  mental  mufic,  it  fignifies  much  the  fame  as  can¬ 
tata  :  if  placed  in  any  part  of  a  fonata,  it  implies  the 
fame  meaning  as  allegro ,  and  only  denotes  that  the  part 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  played  or  fung  in  a  briflt 
and  lively  manner. 

CANZONETTA,  a  diminutive  of  canzone,  deno¬ 
ting  a  little  fliort  fong.  The  canzonette  neapolitane 
has  two  (trains,  each  whereof  is  fung  twice  over,  as 
the  vaudevilles  of  the  French  :  the  canzonette  ficiliane 
is  a  fpecies  of  jiggj  the  meafure  whereof  is  ufually 
twelve  eighths,  and  fix  eighths,  and  fometimes  both,  as 
rondeaus. 

CAORLO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on 
the  coaft  of  Friuli,  20  miles  fouth-weft  of  Aquileia, 
fubjeft  to  Venice.  It  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  or  Kaoutchuck,  a  refin  found 
in  different  parts  of  Afia  and  South  America,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  the  moft  Angular  properties.  No  fubftance  is 
yet  known  which  is  fo  pliable,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
claftic  ;  and  it  is  farther  a  matter  of  curiofity  as  being 
capable  of  refilling  the  action  of  very  powerful  men- 
ftrua.  From  the  account  of  M.  dc  la  Condansine,  we 
learn,  that  this  fubftance  oufes  out,  under  the  form  of  a 
vegetable  milk,  from  incifions  made  in  a  certain  fpecies 
of  tree  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  found.  This  liquor 
gradually  dries,  and  is  formed  into  a  fubftance  of  the 

►  appearance  of  leather,  which  is  in  a  very  high  degree 

pliable  and  elaftic,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  poffeffes  a 
confiderable  degree  of  folidity.  On  account  of  thefe 
properties,  the  Omaguas,  a  numerous  nation  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  employ  this  refin, 
while  yet  in  the  Hate  of  milk,  for  making  feveral  uten- 
fils,  as  goblets,  bottles,  and  the  like.  As  the  fame  pro¬ 
perties  would  render  it  of  Angular  utility  for  many 
other  purpofes  in  arts,  philofophers  have  long  endea¬ 
voured  to  difcover  fome  method  of  diffolving  it  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  would  affume  different  figures  with 
equal  eafe  as  when  in  its  original  ftate  of  milk.  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  for  1768  we  have 
an  account  of  feveral  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  and 
how  it  may  be  effected. — The  ftate  of  vegetable  milk 
in  which  the  caoutchouc  refin  is  found  when  it  comes 
from  the  tree,  led  Mr  Macquer  to  imagine  that  it  was 
compofed  of  an  oil  and  a  watery  matter.  From  its 
wanting  aromatic  flavour,  from  its  little  volatility,  and 
from  its  being  incapable  of  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
he  concluded  that  the  oil  which  entered  its  compofition 
was  not  an  effential,  but  a  fatty,  one.  Hence  he  thought 
it  probable  that  it  paffed  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  form  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  watery  part,  and  that  the  oily 
folvents  would  reduce  it  to  a  foft  ftate.  The  firft  trials 
he  made  for  diffolving  it  were  with  lintfeed  oil,  effence 
of  turpentine,  and  feveral  others.  But  all  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  by  means  of  thefe  menftrua  was  a  vifcid  fubftance 
incapable  of  being  hardened,  and  totally  void  of  elafti- 
city.  The  re&ified  effential  oil  of  turpentine  was  em¬ 
ployed  feemingly  with  greater  fuccefs.  To  feparatc  from 


this  menftruum  the  Caoutchouc  which  it  had  diffolved,  Caoutchouc, 
Mr  Macquer  added  fpirit  of  wine:  but  the  confequence  CaP- 
was,  that  part  only  of  the  oil  united  with  the  fpirit ; 
the  reft  remaining  obftinately  attached  to  the  refin 
which  it  had  diffolved,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  af- 
fuming  a  folid  confiftence.  The  author  next  endea¬ 
voured  to  diffolve  it  by  means  of  heat  in  Papin’s  di- 
gefter.  But  neither  water,  nor  fpirit  of  wine,  although 
in  this  way  capable  of  diffolving  the  hardeft  bones, 
could  produce  any  other  effedt  upon  it  than  to  render 
it  more  firm  than  before.  After  this,  he  tried  what  ef¬ 
fect  the  milky  juice  of  other  vegetables  would  have  up¬ 
on  it.  He  ufed  feveral  kinds,  particularly  that  of  the 
fig.  But,  in  this  way,  he  could  obtain  no  folution. 

From  the  great  volatility  of  ether,  he  was  next  induced 
to  try  it  as  a  menftruum;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  pre¬ 
pared  fome  with  great  attention.  The  caoutchouc,  cut 
into  little  bits,  and  put  into  a  proper  veffel  with  as 
much  ether  as  was  fufficient  to  cover  it,  was  perfectly 
diffolved  without  any  other  heat  than  that  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  This  folution  was  tranfparent,  and  of  an 
amber  colour.  It  (till  preferved  the  fmell  of  ether,  but 
mixed  with  the  difagreeable  odour  of  the  caoutchouc, 
and  it  was  a  little  lefs  fluid  than  pure  ether.  Upon  its 
being  thrown  into  water,  no  milky  liquor  was  produ¬ 
ced  ;  but  there  arofe  to  the  furface  a  folid  membrane 
which  poffeffed  the  great  elafticity  and  other  peculiar 
properties  of  the  caoutchouc. 

The  Indian  method  of  forming  bottles,  goblets,  &c. 
of  the  caoutchouc  is,  by  making  moulds  of  clay,  which 
they  cover  with  thin  layers  of  the  caoutchouc,  taking 
care  never  to  lay  on  a  frelh  one  till  the  former  is  dry. 

After  it  has  acquired  the  proper  thicknefs,  by  an  in* 
ftrument  fitted  for  that  purpofe,  they  take  out  the 
clay.  The  fame  procefs  may  be  followed  in  forming 
vetfels  of  the  caoutchouc  diffolved  in  ether.  But  in 
forming  fmall  vefftls,  Mr  Macquer  did  not  employ 
moulds  made  of  clay,  but  of  wax,  which  were  eafily  re¬ 
moved,  by  throwing  the  veffel  after  it  was  formed  into 
boiling  water. 

Of  this  gum,  it  is  faid,  the  Chinefe  make  elaftic 
rings  for  lafcivious  purpofes. — Among  us,  it  is  ufed  by 
furgeons  for  injefting  liquids,  and  by  painters  for  rub¬ 
bing  out  black-lead  pencil  marks. 

CAP,  a  part  of  drefs  made  to  cover  the  head,  much 
in  the  figure  thereof. 

The  ufe  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year 
1449,  the  firft  feen  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  being 
at  the  entry  of  Charles  VII.  into  Rouen  :  from  that 
time  they  began  to  take  place  of  the  hoods,  or  cha- 
peroons,  that  had  been  ufed  till  then.  When  the  cap 
was  of  velvet,  they  called  it  mart  ter ;  when  of  woof, 

Amply  bonnet.  None  but  kings,  princes,  and  knights, 
were  allowed  the  ufe  of  the  mortier.  The  cap  was 
the  head-drefs  of  the  clergy  and  graduates :  Church¬ 
men  and  members  of  univerfities,  ftudents  in  law,  phy- 
fic,  & c.  as  well  as  graduates,  wear  fquare  caps  in  molt 
univerfities.  Doctors  are  diftinguiihed  by  peculiar 
caps,  given  them  in  affuming  the  doftorate.  Pafquier 
fays,  that  the  giving  the  cap  to  ftudents  in  the  uni¬ 
verfities,  was  to  denote  that  they  had  acquired  full 
liberty,  and  were  no  longer  fubjeft  to  the  rod  of  their 
fuperiors,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
gave  a  pileus  or  cap  to  their  flaves,  in  the  ceremony 
of  making  them  free.  The  cap  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  mark 
9X2  of 
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of  infamy  in  Italy.  The  Jews  are  diftinguilhed  by  a 
yellow  c3p  at  Lucca,  and  by  an  orange  one  in  France. 

Cap  of  Maintenance,  one  of  the  regalia,  or  orna¬ 
ments  of  ftate  belonging  to  the  kings  of  England,  be¬ 
fore  whom  it  was  carried  at  the  coronation  and  other 
great  folemnities.  Caps  of  maintenance  are  alfo  car¬ 
ried  before  the  mayors  of  the  feveral  cities  in  England. 

Cap,  in  fhip-building,  a  ftrong,  thick,  block  of 
wood,  ufed  to  confine  two  mails  together,  when  one  is 
ere&ed  at  the  head  of  the  other  in  order  to  lengthen  it. 
It  is  for  this  purpofe  furnifhed  with  two  holes  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  its  length  and  breadth,  and  parallel  to  its 
thicknefs  :  one  of  thefe  Is  fquare,  and  the  other  round  ; 
the  former  being  folidly  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of 
the  lower  mad,  whilft  the  latter  receives  the  mail  em¬ 
ployed  to  lengthen  it,  and  fecnres  it  in  this  pofition. 

CAPACIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  hither  Priueipato.  E. 
Long.  15.  18.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

CAPACITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  aptitude  or 
difpofition  to  hold  or  retain  any  thing. 

Capacity,  in  geometry,  is  the  foil'd  contents  of  any 
body;  alfo  our  hollow  meafure  for  wine,  beer,  corn, 
fait,  &c.  are  called  meafures  of  capacity. 

Capacity,  in  law,  the  ability  of  a  man,  or  body 
politic,  to  give  or  take  lands  or  other  things,  or  fue 
adlions. 

Our  law  allows  the  king  two  capacities  ;  a  natural, 
and  a  political :  in  the  firfl,  he  may  purchafe  lands  to 
him  and  his  heirs ;  in  the  fecond,  to  him  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  have 
the  like. 

CAPE,  in  geography,  an  high  land  running  out 
with  a  point,  into  the  fea,  as  Cape-Nord,  Cape-Horn, 
the  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  &c. 

Cape  Breton.  See  Breton. 

Cape  Coaft  Cafie.  See  Coast. 

Cape  of  Good-Hope.  See  Good-Hope. 

Qt.t'g.Verd.  SeeVERD. 

CAPELLA,  in  aftronomy,  a  bright  fixed  ftar  in 
the  left  fhoulder  of  the  conftellation  auriga. 

CAPELLAS  (Lewis),  an  eminent  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  at  Sedan  in  Champagne  about  the 
year  1579.  He  W3s  author  of  fome  learned  works; 
but  is  chiefly  known  from  the  controverfy  he  engaged 
in  with  the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  Hebrew  points,  which  Capellas  undertook  to  dis¬ 
prove.  His  Critica  Sacra  was  alfo  an  elaborate  work, 
and  excited  fome  difputes :  he  died  {01658,  having 
made  an  abridgement  of  his  life  in  his  work  De  gent e 
Capellori. 

CAPELLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  and  in 
the  Tierache,  eight  miles  from  Guife.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1636;  but  retaken  the  year  after. 
E.  Long.  3.  59.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

CAPELLETS,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xxxvi.  4. 

CAPER,  in  botany.  See  Capparis. 

CAPEROLANS,  a  congregation  of  religious  in 
Italy,  fo  called  from  Peter  Caperole  their  founder,  in 
the  15th  century. 

The  Milanefe  and  Venetians  being  at  war,  the  en¬ 
mity  occafioned  thereby  fpread  itfelf  to  the  very  cloy- 
fters.  The  fuperiors  of  the  province  of  Milan,  of  mi¬ 
nor  brothers,  which  extended  itfelf  as  far  as  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  carried  it  fo  haugh¬ 


tily  over  the  Venetians,  that  thofe  of  the  convent  of  Caperquhi 
Brefcia  refolved  to  fhake  off  a  yoke  which  was  grown  II. 
infupportable  to  them.  The  fuperiors,  informed  of  apm'. 
this,  expelled  out  of  the  province  thofe  whom  they 
confidered  as  the  authors  of  this  defign  ;  the  principal 
of  whom  were  Peter  Caperole,  Mathew  de  Tharvillo, 
and  Bonaventure  of  Brefcia.  Peter  Caperole,  a  man 
of  an  enterprizing  genius,  found  means  to  feparate  the 
convents  of  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  from  the 
province  of  Milan,  and  fubje£t  them  to  the  conventuals. 

This  occafioned  a  law-fuit  between  the  vicar-general 
and  thefe  convents,  which  was  determined  in  favour  of 
the  latter;  and  thefe  convents,  in  1475,  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  were  erefted  into  a  diitintt 
vicariate,  under  the  title  of  that  of  Brefcia.  This  not 
fatisfying  the  ambition  of  Caperole,  he  obtained,  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  that  this  vi¬ 
cariate  might  be  ere  died  into  a  Congregation,  which 
was  called  from  him  Caperolans.  This  congregation 
Hill  fubfiils  in  Italy,  and  is  compofed  of  24  convents, 
fituated  in  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona. 

CAPERQUIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  iu  the  county  of 
Waterford,  and  province  of  Manlier,  fituated  on  the 
river  Blackwater.  W.  Long.  7.  50.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

CAPESTAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  in  the  diocefe  of  Narbonne,  and  near  the 
royal  canal.  E.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  35. 

CAPHAR,  a  duty  which  the  Turks  raife  on  the 
Ghriftians,  who  carry  or  fend  merchandifes  from  Alep¬ 
po  to  Jerufalem  and  other  places  in  Syria. 

This  duty  of  caphar  was  firfl  impoied  by  the  Chri- 
ftians  themfelves,  when  they  were  in  poffdfion  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  which 
were  planted  in  difficult  paffes  to  obferve  the  Arabs 
and  prevent  their  iucurfions.  It  is  flill  continued,  and 
much  increafed  by  the  Turks,  under  pretence  of  de¬ 
fending  the  Chriftians  againft  the  Arabs;  with  whom, 
neverthelefs,  they  keep  a  fecret  intelligence,  favouring 
their  excurfions  and  plunders. 

CAPI-aga,  or  G-KtOM-Agafi,  a  Turkifh  officer, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  grand  mailer  of  the  feraglio.  He 
is  the  firfl  in  dignity  and  repute  of  all  the  white  eu¬ 
nuchs,  and  is  always  near  the  Grand  Signior’s  perfon. 

It  is  he  who  introduces  ambaffadors  to  audience,  and 
all  the  great  affairs  pafs  through  his  hand  before  they 
come  to  that  of  the  prince. 

CAPIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  of  two  forts  ;  one  before 
judgment  in  an  aftion,  and  the  other  after.  That  be¬ 
fore  judgment  is  called  capias  ad  refpondendum,  where 
an  original  is  iffued  out,  to  take  the  defendant,  and 
make  him  anfwer  the  plaintiff.  That  after  judgment 
is  of  divers  kinds;  as, 

Capias  ad  Satisfaciendum ,  a  writ  of  execution  that 
iffues  on  a  judgment  obtained,  and  lies  where  any  per¬ 
fon  recovers  in  a  perfonal  aftion,  as  for  debt,  damages, 

See.  in  which  cafes  this  writ  iffues  to  the  fheriff  com¬ 
manding  him  to  take  the  body  of  him  againft  whom 
the  debt  is  recovered,  who  is  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till 
he  make  fatisfa&ion. 

Capias  pro  Fine  is  a  writ  lyiug  where  a  perfon  is  fined 
to  the  king,  for  fome  offence  committed  againft  a  fta- 
tute,  and  he  does  not  difeharge  the  fine  according  to 
the  judgment ;  therefore  his  body  fhall  be  taken  by 
this  writ,  and  committed  to  goal  till  the  fine  is  paid- 

Capias  Utlegatum ,  a  writ  which  lies  againft  any  one 
out- 
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outlawed,  upon  any  action  perfonal  or  criminal,  by 
which  the  fheriff  is  ordered  to  apprehend  the  party  out- 
i.  lawed,  for  not  appearing  on  the  exigent,  and  keep  him 
in  fafe  cuftody  till  the  day  of  return,  when  he  is  or¬ 
dered  to  prefent  him  to  the  court,  to  be  there  farther 
ordered  for  his  contempt. 

Capias  in  Withernam ,  a  writ  that  lies  for  cattle  in 
withernam :  that  is,  where  a  diftrefs  taken  is  driven 
out  of  the  county,  fo  that  the  fheriff  cannot  make  de¬ 
liverance  upon  a  replevin  ;  then  this  writ  iffues,  com¬ 
manding  the  fheriff  to  take  as  many  beafts  of  the  dif- 
trainer,  &c. 

CAPIGI,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs,  the  name  of 
certain  inferior  officers  belonging  to  the  feraglio,  to  the 
number  of  500,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  affift  the  janizaries 
in  guarding  the  firft  and  fecond  gate  of  that  palace  ; 
whence  alfo  the  nameCapigi,  which  fignifiesa  gate. 

CAPILLAMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a 
hair ;  whence  the  word  is  applied  to  feveral  things, 
which  on  account  of  their  length  or  their  finenefs  re- 
femble  hairs:  as, 

Capillaments  of  the  Nerves,  in  anatomy,  thefine 
fibres  or  filaments  whereof  the  nerves  are  compofed. 

CAPILLARY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation 
given  to  things  on  account  of  their  extreme  finenefs,  or 
rcfeinbling  hair. 

Capillary  Tubes,  in  phyfics,  are  fmall  pipes  of 
glafs,  whofe  canals  are  extremely  narrow,  their  diame¬ 
ter  being  only  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  a  line. 

Thealcentof  water,  &c.  in  capillary  tubes,  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  has  long  embarraffed  the  philofophers : 
for  let  one  end  of  a  glafs  tube  open  at  both  extremities, 
be  immerged  in  water,  the  liquor  within  the  tube  will 
rife  to  a  confiderable  height  above  the  external  furface: 
or  if  two  or  more  tubes  are  immerged  in  the  fame  fluid, 
one  a  capillary  tube,  and  the  other  of  a  larger  bore, 
the  fluid  will  afcend  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter;  and  this  will  be  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  tubes. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  will  be 
neceffary  firft  to  premife,  that  the  attraAion  between 
the  particles  of  glafs  and  water  is  greater  than  the  at¬ 
traction  between  the  particles  of  water  themfelves  :  for 
if  a  glafs  tube  be  placed  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  applied  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  tube,  it  will  adhere  to  it ;  nor  will  it  fall 
from  the  glafs  till  its  bulk  and  gravity  are  fo  far  in- 
creafed,  as  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  glafs. 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  fenfibly  fuch  a  power 
muft  aCt  on  the  furface  of  a  fluid,  not  vifcid,  as  water, 
contained  within  the  fmall  cavity  or  bore  of  a  glafs- 
tube  ;  as  alfo  that  it  will  be  proportionably  ftronger 
as  the  diameter  of  the  bore  is  fmaller;  for  it  will  be1 
evident  that  the  efficacy  of  the  power  is  in  the  inverfe 
proportion  of  the  diameter,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
fuch  particles  only  as  are  in  contaA  with  the  fluid, 
and  thofe  immediately  above  the  furface,  can  effeCl  it. 

Now  thefe  particles  form  a  periphery  .contiguous  to 
the  furface,  the  upper  part  of  which  attrafts  and  raifes 
the  furface,  while  the  lower  part,  which  is  in  contaA 
with  it,  fupports  it :  fo  that  neither  the  thicknefs  nor 
length  of  the  tube  is  of  any  confequence  here;  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  particles  only,  which  is  always  proportionable 
to  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  is  the  only  aAing  power. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluid  railed  will  therefore  be  as  the 
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furface  of  the  bore  which  it  fills,  that  is,  as  the  dia-  Capillary 
meter;  for  otherwife  the  effeA  would  not  be  proportion-  II. 
al  to  the  caufe,  fince  the  quantities  are  always  as  the  Caplta1, 
ratio  of  the  diameters  ;  the  heights  therefore  to  which 
the  fluids  will  rife,  in  different  tubes,  will  be  iuverfely 
as  the  diameters. 

Some  doubt  whether  the  law  holds  throughout,  of 
the  afcent  of  the  fluid  being  always  higher  as  the  tube 
is  fmaller;  Dr  Hook’s  experiments,  with  tubes  almoft 
as  fine  as  cobwebs,  feem  to  (hew  the  contrary.  The 
water  in  thefe,  he  obferves,  did  not  rife  fo  high  as  one 
would  have  expeAed.  The  higheft  he  ever  found  it, 
was  at  21  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
bafon;  which  is  much  (hort  of  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  by  the  law  abovementioned.  See  Cohesion. 

Capillary  Vejfels.  Many  fmall  veffels  of  animal 
bodies  have  been  difcovered  by  the  modern  invention 
of  injeAing  the  veffels  of  animals  with  a  colouring  fluid 
which  upon  cooling  grows  hard.  But  though  molt 
anatomifts  know  the  manner  of  filling  the  large  trunks, 
few  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  filling  the  capillaries. 

Dr  Monro  has  given  what  he  after  many  trials  has  found 
moft  fuccefsful  *.  See  Injection.  *  Medical 

CAPILLUS  veneris.  See  Adianthum. 

CAPILUPI,  or  Cap  1  lupus,  (Camillus),  a  native  ' 

of  Mantua  in  the  i6ril  century.  He  wrote  a  book  in- 
titled  The  Stratagem ;  in  which  he  relates  not  only1 
what  was  perpetrated  at  Paris  during  the  maffacre  on 
St  Bartholomew’s  day,  but  alfo  the  artful  preparations 
which  preceded  that  horrid  maffacre.  It  is,  however, 
blended  with  a  great  number  of  fallities. 

CAPILUPI  (Lcelius),  an  Italian  poet  brother  to 
the  former,  made  himfelf  famous  by  fome  Centos  of 
Virgil.  The  manner  in  which  he  applied  Virgil’s  ex- 
preffions  to  reprefent  things,  which  the  poet  never 
dreamt  of,  is  admired.  His  Cento  againft  women  is 
very  ingenious,  but  too  fatirical.  The  poems  of  Capi- 
lupi  are  inferted  in  the  Deliciee  Poetarum  Italorum. 

CAPITA,  (diftribution  by),  in  law,  fignifies  the 
appointing  to  every  man  an  equal  ffiare  of  a  perfonal 
eilate  ;  when  all  the  claimants  claim  in  their  own  rights, 
as  in  equal  degrees  of  kindred,  and  not  jure  reprefett- 
tationis. 

Capita,  (fucceffion  by),  where  the  claimants  are 
next  in  degree  to  the  anceftor,  in  their  own  right,  and 
not  by  right  of  reprefentation. 

CAPITAL,  of  the  Latin  caput  “  the  head  ”,  is 
ufed  on  various  occafions,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  a 
head,  chief,  or  principal  :  thus. 

Capital  City,  in  geography,  denotes  the  principal 
city  of  a  kingdom,  date,  or  province. 

Capital  Stock,  among  merchants,  bankers,  and 
traders,  fignifies  the  fum  of  money  which  indviduals 
bring  to  make  up  the  common  ftock  of  a  partnerfhip 
when  it  is  firft  formed.  It  is  alfo  faid  of  the  ftock 
which  a  merchant  at  firft  puts  into  trade  for  his  account. 

It  likewife  fignifies  the  fund  of  a  trading  company  or 
corporation,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  ftock  is  generally 
added  to  it.  Thus  we  fay,  the  capital  ftock  of  the 
bank,  &c.  The  word  capital  is  oppofed  to  that  of  pro¬ 
fit  or  gain,  though  the  profit  often  increafes  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  becomes  of  itfelf  part  of  the  capital,  when 
joined  with  the  former.  *  gee 

Capital  1 Crime,  fuch  a  one  as  fubjeAs  the  criminal  Crime  and 
to  capital  puniftiment,  that  is,  to  lofs  of  life  *.  Punijhment. 
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Capital  Pifture,  in  painting,  denotes  one  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  excellent  pieces  of  any  celebrated  mafter. 

Capital  Letters,  in  printing,  large  or  initial  let¬ 
ters,  wherein  titles,  &c.  are  compofed  ;  with  which  all 
periods,  verfes,  &c.  commence ;  and  wherewith  alfo  all 
proper  names  of  men,  kingdoms,  nations,  &c.  begin. 
The  practice  which,  for  fome  time,  obtained  among 
our  printers,  of  beginning  every  fubftantive  with  a  ca¬ 
pital,  is  now  juftly  fallen  into  difrepute  ;  being  a  ma- 
nifeft  perverfion  of  the  defign  of  capitals,  as  well  as  an 
offence  againft  beauty  and  diftinftnefs. 

Capital,  in  archite&ure,  the  uppermoft  part  of  a 
column  or  pilafter,  ferving  as  the  head  or  crowning, 
and  placed  immediately  over  the  fhaft,  and  under  the 
entablature.  See  Architecture. 

CAPITANATA,  one  of  the  12  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Terra  di  Bar- 
ri,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Bafilicata  and  the  Farther  Prin¬ 
cipal,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  county  di  Molife  and 
a  fmall  part  of  Hither  Abruzzo.  It  is  a  level  country, 
without  trees ;  the  foil  fandy,  the  air  hot :  the  land, 
however,  near  the  rivers,  is  fertile  in  paftures.  The  ca¬ 
pital  town  is  Manfredonia. 

CAPITANIA,  in  geography,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  1 2  governments  eftablifhed  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
the  Brafils. 

CAPITATION,  a  tax  or  impofition  railed  on  each 
perfon,  in  proportion  to  his  labour,  induftry,  office, 
rank,  <bc.  It  is  a  very  ancient  kind  of  tribute.  The 
Latins  call  it  tributurn,  by  which  taxes  on  perfons  are 
diftinguifhed  from  taxes  on  merchandife,  which  were 
called  vefiigalia. 

Capitations  are  never  pra&ifed  among  us  but  in  exi¬ 
gencies  of  ftate.  In  France  the  capitation  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1695  ;  and  is  a  tax  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  taille,  being  levied  from  all  perfons 
whether  they  be  fubjeft  to  the  taille  or  not.  The  clergy 
pay  no  capitation,  but  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  not 
exempted  from  it. 

CAPITE,  in  law,  (from  caput,  .  i.  e.  rex ;  whence 
tenere  in  capite ,  is  to  hold  of  the  king,  the  head  or  lord 
paramount  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom) :  An  an¬ 
cient  tenure  of  land,  held  immediately  of  the  king,  as 
of  his  crown,  either  by  knight’s  fervice,  or  by  foccage. 
It  is  now  abolilhed.  See  Tenure. 

Capite  Cenjt,  in  antiquity,  the  loweft  rank  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizens,  who  in  public  taxes  were  rated  the  leaft 
of  all,  being  fuch  as  never  were  worth  above  365  affes. 
They  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called,  becaufe 
they  were  rather  counted  and  marfhalled  by  their  heads 
than  by  their  eftates.  The  capite  cenft  made  part  of  the 
fixth  clafs  of  citizens,  being  below  the  proletarii,  who 
formed  the  other  moiety  of  that  clafs.  They  were  not 
enrolled  in  the  army,  as  being  judged  not  able  to  fup- 
port  the  expence  of  war;  for  in  thofe  days  the  foldiers 
maintained  themfelves.  It  does  not  appear,  that  be¬ 
fore  Caius  Marius  any  of  the  Roman  generals  lifted 
the  capite  cenft  in  their  armies. 

CAPITOL,  Capitolium,  in  antiquity,  a  famous 
fort  or  caftle,  on  the  Mons  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  where¬ 
in  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  thence  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  Capitolinus,  in  which  the  fenate  anciently  af- 
fembled ;  and  which  ftill  ferves  as  the  city-hall,  or 
town-houfe,  for  the  meeting  of  the  confervator*  of  the 
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Roman  people. — It  had  its  name  capitol ,  from  caput,  a 
man’s  head,  faid  to  have  been  found  frefti,  and  yet 
bleeding,  upon  digging  the  foundation  of  the  temple  _ 
built  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Arnobius  adds,  that  the 
man’s  name  was  Tolus,  whence  caput-tolium. — The  firft 
foundations  of  the  capitol  were  laid  by  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  in  the  year  of  Rome  139.  His  fucceffor  Servius 
raifed  the  walls;  and  Tarquin  the  Proud  finilhed  it,  in 
the  year  221.  But  it  was  not  confecrated  till  the  third 
year  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  and  eftablilhment 
of  the  confulate.  The  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  was  performed  by  the  conful  Horatius  in 
246. 

The  capitol  confifted  of  three  parts ;  a  nave  facred 
to  Jupiter ;  and  two  wings,  the  one  confecrated  to  Juno, 
the  other  to  Minerva:  it  wasafcended  to  by  ftairs;  the 
frontifpiece  andfides  were  furrounded  with  galleries,  in 
which  thofe  who  were  honoured  with  triumphs  enter¬ 
tained  the  fenate  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  after  the  fa- 
crifices  had  been  offered  to  the  gods. 

Both  the  infide  and  outfide  were  enriched  with  an  in¬ 
finity  of  ornaments,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  which 
was  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  with  his  golden  thunderbolt, 
his  fceptre,  and  crown.  In  the  capitol  alfo  were  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  the  guardian,  and  another  to  Juno, 
with  the  mint ;  and  on  the  defcent  of  the  hill  was  the 
temple  of  Concord.  This  beautiful  edifice  contained 
the  moft  facred  depofits  of  religion,  fuch  as  the  ancylia, 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c. 

The  capitol  was  burnt  under  Vitellius,  and  rebuilt 
under  Vefpafian.  It  was  burnt  a  fecond  time  by  light¬ 
ning  under  Titus,  aud  reftored  by  Domitian. 

Anciently  the  name  capitol  was  likewife  applied  to 
all  the  principal  temples,  in  moft  of  the  colonies 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  ;  as  at  Conftantinople, 
Jerufalem,  Carthage,  Ravenna,  Capua,  That  of 

Tholoufe,  has  given  the  name  of  capitouls  to  its  eche- 
vins  or  fheriffs. 

CAPITOLINE  games,  annual  games  inftituted  by 
Camillus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Capitol’s  not  being  taken  by  the 
Gauls.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
confifted  in  the  public  criers  putting  up  the  Hetrurians 
to  fale  byau&ion:  they  alfo  took  an  old  man,  andty- 
ing  a  golden  bulla  about  his  neck,  expofed  him  to  the 
public  derifion.  Feftus  fays  they  alfo  dreffed  him  in  a 
pretexts.- -There  was  another  kind  of  Capitoline  games, 
inftituted  by  Domitian,  wherein  there  were  rewards 
and  crowns  bellowed  on  the  poets,  champions,  orators, 
hiftorians,  and  muficians.  Thefe  laft  Capitoline  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  and  became  fo  famous, 
that,  inftead  of  calculating  time  by  luftra,  they  began 
to  count  by  Capitoline  games,  as  the  Greeks  did  by  O- 
lympiads.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  cuftom  was 
not  of  long  continuance. 

CAPITOLINUS  (Julius),  an  hiftorian  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourth  age  under  Dioclefian,  to  whom 
he  inferibed  the  Lives  of  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius,  Clo- 
dius  Balbinus,  Macrinus,  the  Maximins,  and  the  Gor¬ 
dons.  He  wrote  other  lives,  which  are  moft  of  them 
loft. 

CAPITOUL,  an  appellation  given  to  the  chief  ma- 
giftrates  of  Thouloufe,  on  account  of  their  meeting  in 
a  place  called  the  Capitol.  They  are  eight  in  number ; 
are  chofen  annually ;  and  have  each  the  government  of 
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Capitulation  a  capitoulate,  or  precinft,  like  the  wards  of  London,  comprehending  all  that  country  which  lies  between  Cappadocia. 

il  _  CAPITULATION,  in  military  affairs,  a  treaty  mount  Taurus  and  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  was  divided  by  ‘ 

Cappadocia.  ma(je  between  the  inhabitants  or  garrifon  of  a  place  the  PerGans  into  two  fatrapies  or  governments  ;  by  the 
belieged,  and  the  befiegers,  for  the  delivering  up  the  Macedonians  into  two  kingdoms,  the  one  called  Cap - 


place  on  certain  conditions. — The  raoft  honourable  and  padocia  ad  Taurum  ;  the  other  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum, 


ordinary  terms  of  capitulation  are,  To  march  out  at 
the  breach  with  arma  and  baggage,  drums  beating, 
colours  flying,  a  match  lighted  at  both  ends,  and  fome 
pieces  of  cannon,  waggons  and  convoys  for  their  bag¬ 
gage  and  for  their  fick  and  wounded. 

Capitulation,  in  the  German  polity,  a  contract 
which  the  emperor  makes  with  the  ele&ors,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  princes  and  Gates  in  the  empire,  before  he  is 
declared  emperor,  and  which  he  ratifies  before  he  is 
railed  to  that  fovereign  dignity.  The  principal  points 
which  the  emperor  undertakes  to  obferve  are,  1.  To 


and  commonly  Potitus  ;  for  the  hiftory,  &c.  of  which 
laft,  fee  the  article  Pontus. 

Cappadocia  Magna ,  or  Cappadocia  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed,  lies  between  the  38  and  41  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  It  was  bounded  by  Pontus  on  the  north,  Lycao- 
nia  and  part  of  Armenia  Major  on  the  fouth,  Galatia 
on  the  weft,  and  by  Euphrates  and  part  of  Armenia 
Minor  on  the  eaft.  The  firft  king  of  Cappadocia  wc 
read  of  in  hiftory  was  Pharnaces,  who  was  preferred 
to  the  crown  by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  who  gave  him 
his  lifter  Atoffa  in  marriage.  This  is  all  we  find  re¬ 


defend  the  church  and  empire.  2.  To  obferve  the  fun-  corded  of  him,  except  that  he  was  killed  in  a  war  with 
damental  laws  of  the  empire.  And,  3.  To  maintain  the  Hyrcanians.  After  him  came  a  fucceflion  of  eight 
and  preferve  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  kings,  of  whom  we  know  fcarce  any  thing  but  that 


the  electors,  princes,  and  other  Gates  of  the  empire, 
fpecified  in  the  capitulation.  Thefe  articles  and  capi¬ 
tulations  are  prefented  to  the  emperor  by  the  electors 
only,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  ftates,  who 
have  complained  from  time  to  time  of  fuch  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Weftphalian  treaty,  in 
1 648,  it  was  propofed  to  deliberate  in  the  following 
diet,  upon  a  way  of  making  a  perpetual  capitulation ; 
but  the  ele&ors  have  always  found  means  of  eluding 
the  execution  of  this  article.  In  order,  however,  to  give 
fome  fatisfaftion  to  their  adverfaries,  they  have  inferted 
in  the  capitulations  of  the  emperors,  and  in  that  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  in  particular,  a  promife  to  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  bring  the  affair  of  a  perpetual  capitulation  to  a  con- 
clufion.  Some  German  authors  own,  that  this  capitu¬ 
lation  limits  the  emperor’s  power;  but  maintain  that  it 
does  not  weaken  his  fovereignty  1  though  the  moft  part 
maintain  that  he  is  not  abfolute,  becaufe  he  receives  the 


they  continued  faithful  to  the  Perfian  intereft.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cappadocia  was  govern¬ 
ed  by  Ariarathes  II.  who,  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
conquefts  and  fame  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  con¬ 
tinued  unlhaken  in  his  fidelity  to  the  Perfians.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  prevented  by  death  from  invading  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  but  Perdiccas  marching  againft  him  with  a 
powerful  and  well  difeiplined  army,  difperfed  his  for¬ 
ces,  and  having  taken  Ariarathes  himfelf  prifoner,  cru¬ 
cified  him,  with  all  thofe  of  the  royal  blood  whom  he 
could  get  into  his  power.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  he 
was  killed  in  the  battle.  He  is  faid  to  have  reigned 
82  years.  His  fon  Ariarathes  III.  having  efcaped  the 
general  flaughter  of  the  royal  family,  fled  into  Arme¬ 
nia,  where  he  lay  concealed,  till  the  civil  diffenfions 
which  arofe  among  the  Macedonians  gave  him  a  fair 
opportunity  of  recovering  his  paternal  kingdom.  A- 
myntas,  at  that  time  the  governor  of  Cappadocia,  op- 
pofed  him ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  the 


empire  under  conditions  which  fets  bounds  to  an  abfo-  t  a  t 

lute  authority.  Macedonians  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  the  ftrong 

C  APNO IDES,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe-  holds.  Ariarathes,  after  a  long  and  peaceable  reign, 
cies  of  Fu maria.  left  his  kingdom  to  his  fon  Ariaramnes  II.  He  applied 

CAPO  fino,  a  large  barren  rock  in  the  territory  of  himfelf  more  to  the  arts  of  peace  than  war,  in  confe- 
the  Genoefe,  which  has  a  caftle  on  its  eaftern  peak,  quence  of  which  Cappadocia  flourifhed  greatly  during 


Near  it  is  a  fmall  harbour  of  the  fame  name,  13  miles 
eaft  by  fouth  of  Genoa. 

Capo  tPIjiria,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  In  Iftria, 
on  the  gulph  of  T riffle,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee,  and  fubjeft 
to  the  Venetians.  The  air  iswholefome  and  temperate ; 
its  principal  revenue  confifts  in  wine  and  fait.  E.  Long. 
14.0.  N.  Lat.  45.  48. 

CAPON,  a  cock-chicken,  gelded  as  foon  as  left  by 


his  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  A  riarathes  IV. 
who  proved  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  having  overcome 
Arfaces,  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  confider- 
ably  enlarged  his  own  dominions. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Ariarathes  V.  who  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  that  prince  againft  the  Romans;  but  An¬ 
tiochus  being  defeated,  the  king  of  Cappodocia  was  ob- 


the  dam,  or  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  crow.  They  are  of  liged  to  fue  for  peace,  which  he  obtained,  after  ha- 


ufe  either  to  lead  chickens,  ducklings,  plieafants,  &c. 
and  defend  them  from  the  kites  and  buzzards ;  or  to 
feed  for  the  table,  they  being  reckoned  more  delicate 
than  either  a  cock  or  a  hen. 

CAPONIERE,  or  Capponiere,  in  fortification,  a 
covered  lodgement,  funk  four  or  five  feet  into  the 
ground,  encompafled  with  a  little  parapet  about  two 


ving  paid  200  talents  by  way  of  fine,  for  taking  up 
arms  againft  the  people  of  Rome.  He  afterwards  af- 
fifted  the  republic  with  men  and  money  againft  Perfeu* 
king  of  Macedon,  on  which  account  he  was  by  the  fe- 
nate  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  left  the  kingdom  in  a  very  flourifh- 
ing  condition  to  his  fon  Mithridates,  who  on  his  acceflion 


feet  high,  ferving  to  fupport  feveral  planks  covered  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes  VI. 


with  earth.  The  caponiere  is  large  enough  to  contain 
15  or  20  foldiers;  and  is  ufually  placed  in  the  glacis  on 
the  extremity  of  the  counterfcarp,  and  in  dry  moats ; 
having  little  embrafures  for  the  foldiers  to  fire  through. 
CAPPADOCIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Alia, 


This  prince  (fumamed  Philopator ,  from  the  filial 
refpeft  and  love  he  (hewed  his  father  from  his  very  in¬ 
fancy)  immediately  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome. 
Out  of  mere  good-nature  he  reftored  Mithrobuzanes  fon 
to  Ladriades  king  of  the  Leffer  Armenia  to  his  father’s 

king- 
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Cappp.docia.  kingdom,  though  he  forefaw  that  the  Armenians  would 
lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  join  Artaxias,  who  was 
then  on  the  point  of  invading  Cappadocia.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferences,  however,  were  fettled,  before  they  came  to 
an  open  rupture,  by  the  Roman  legates;  and  Ariarathes 
feeing  himfelf  thus  delivered  from  an  impending  war  by 
the  mediation  of  the  republic,  prefented  the  fenate  with 
a  golden  crown,  and  offered  his  fervice  wherever  they 
thought  proper  to  employ  him.  The  fenate  in  return 
fent  him  a  ftaff,  and  chair  of  ivory  ;  which  were  pre- 
fents  ufually  bellowed  on  thofe  only  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  attached  to  their  intereft.  Not  long  before 
this,  Demetrius  Soter  king  of  Syria  had  offered  Aria¬ 
rathes  his  filler  in  marriage,  the  widow  of  Perfeus  king 
of  Macedon :  but  this  offer  the  king  of  Cappadocia  was 
obliged  to  decline  for  fear  of  offending  the  Romans ;  and 
his  l'o  doing  was  in  the  higheft  degree  acceptable  to 
the  republic,  who  reckoned  him  among  the  chief  of  her 
allies.  Demetrius,  however,  being  greatly  incenfed 
at  tiie  flight  put  upon  his  fifter,  fet  up  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,  one  Orophernes,  a  fuppofititious,  or,  as 
others  call  him,  a  natural  fon  of  the  deceafcd  king. 
The  Romans  ordered  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  to 
1  affift  Ariarathes  with  all  his  forces  :•  which  he  did,  but 
to  no  purpofe;  for  the  confederates  were  overthrown  by 
Demetrius,  and  Ariarathes  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
kingdom  to  his  rival.  This  happened  about  159  years 
before  Chrift,  and  the  ufurpers  immediately  difpatched 
ambaflfadors  to  Rome  with  a  golden  crown.  The  fe¬ 
nate  declined  accepting  the  prefent,  till  they  heard  his 
pretentions  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  Orophernes,  by 
fuborned  witneffes,  made  appear  fo  plain,  that  the  fe¬ 
nate  decreed  that  Ariarathes  and  he  fhould  reign  as 
partners ;  but  next  year,  Orophernes  was  driven  out  by 
Attalus  brother  to  Eumenes,  and  his  fucceffor  to  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus. 

Ariarathes,  being  thus  reftored,  immediately  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Priennians  400  talents  of  gold  which 
Orophernes  had  depofited  with  them.  They  honeftly 
replied,  that  as  they  had  been  trufted  with  the  money 
by  Orophernes,  they  could  deliver  it  to  none  but  him¬ 
felf,  or  fuch  as  came  in  his  name.  Upon  this,  the  king 
entered  their  territories  with  an  army,  deftroying  all 
with  fire  and  fword.  The  Priennians,  however,  ftill 
perfevered  in  their  integrity  ;  and  though  their  city  was 
befieged  by  the  united  forces  of  Ariarathes  and  Atta¬ 
lus,  not  only  made  an  obflinate  defence,  but  found 
means  to  reftore  the  fum  to  Orophernes.  At  laft  they 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  affiftance,  who  enjoined  the 
two  kings  to  raife  the  fiege,  under  pain  of  being  de¬ 
clared  enemies  to  the  republic.  Ariarathes  immediate¬ 
ly  obeyed ;  and  marching  his  army  into  AfTyria,  joined 
Alexander  Epiphanes  againft  Demetrius  Soter,  by 
whom  he  had  been  formerly  driven  out  of  his  kingdom. 
In  the  very  firft  engagement  Demetrius  was  (lain,  and 
hisarmyentirely  difperfed,  Ariarathes  having  on  that  oc- 
caiion  given  uncommon  proofs  of  his  courage  and  con- 
duft.  Some  years  after,  a  war  breaking  out  between 
the  Romans  and  Ariftonicus  who  claimed  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  in  right  of  his  father,  Ariarathes  joined 
the  former,  and  was  (lain  in  the  fame  battle  in  which 
P.  Craffus  proconful  of  Alia  was  taken,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  cut  in  pieces.  He  left  fix  fons  by  his  wife 
Laodice,  on  whom  the  Romans  bellowed  Lycaonia  and 
Cilicia.  But  Laodice,  fearing  left  her  children,  when 


they  came  of  age,  fhould  take  the  government  out  of  Cappadocl 

her  hands,  poiforied  five  of  them,  the  youngeft  only - 

having  efcaped  her  cruelty  by  being  conveyed  out  of 
the  kingdom.  The  queen  herfelf  was  foon  after  put  to 
death  by  her  fubjedts,  who  could  not  bear  her  cruel 
and  tyrannical  government. 

Laodice  was  fucceeded  by  Ariarathes  VII.  who, 
foon  after  his  acceffion,  married  another  Laodice, 
daughter  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  hoping  to  find  in 
that  prince  a  powerful  friend  to  fupporthim  againft  Ni- 
comedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  laid  claim  to  part  of 
Cappadocia.  But  Mithridates,  inftead  of  aflifting, 
•procured  one  Gordius  to  poifon,  his  unhappy  fon-in-law; 
and,  on  his  death,  feized  the  kingdom,  under  pretence 
of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Cappadocians  againft 
Nicomedes,  till  the  children  of  Ariarathes  were  in  a 
condition  to  govern  the  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians 
at  firft  fancied  themfelves  obliged  to  their  new  protec¬ 
tor  ;  but,  finding  him  unwilling  to  refign  the  kingdom 
to  the  lawful  heir,  they  rofe  up  in  arms',  and,  driving 
out  all  the  garrifons  placed  by  Mithridates,  placed  on 
the  throne  Ariarathes  VIII.  eldeft  fon  of  their  deceafed 
king. 

The  new  prince  found  himfelf  immediately  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Nicomedes ;  but,  being  affifted  by  Mi¬ 
thridates,  not  only  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  but 
dripped  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  hereditary  domi¬ 
nions.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  Mithridates  3 
feeking  for  fome  pretence  to  quarrel  with  Ariarathes, 
infilled  upon  his  recalling  Gordius,  who  had  murdered 
his  father;  which  being  rejected  with  abhorrence,  a  war 
enfued.  Mithridates  took  the  field  firft,  in  hopes  of 
over-running  Cappodocia  before  Ariarathes  could  be  in 
a  condition  to  make  head  againft  him  ;  but,  contrary 
to  his  expe&ation,  he  was  met  on  the  frontiers  by  the 
king  of  Cappadocia  with  an  army  no  way  inferior  to 
his  own.  Hereupon  he  invited  Ariarathes.  to  a  confe¬ 
rence;  and,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  ftabbed  him  with  a 
dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  garment. 

This  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  Cappadocians,  that 
they  immediately  difperfed,  and  gave  Mithridates  an 
opportunity  of  poffefling  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  oppofition.  The  Cappadociaus,  however, 
not  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  his  prefects,  foon 
fhook  off  the  yoke;  and  recalling  the  king’s  brother, 
who  had  fled  into  the  province  of  Afia,  proclaimed  him 
king.  He  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne,  however, 
before  Mithridates  invaded  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of 
a  very  numerous  army,  and  having  drawn  Ariarathes  to 
a  battle,  defeated  his  army  with  great  flaughter,  and 
obliged  him  to  abandon  the  kingdom.  The  unhappy 
prince  foon  after  died  of  grief ;  and  Mithridates  be- 
ftowed  the  kingdom  on  has  fon,  who  was  then  but 
eight  years  old,  giving  him  alfo  the  name  of  Aria¬ 
rathes.  But  Nicomedes  Philopator  king  of  Bithynia, 
fearing  left  Mithridates,  having  now  got  pofleffion  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  fhould  invade  his 
territories,  fuborned  a  youth  to  pafs  himfelf  for  the 
third  fon  of  Ariarathes,  and  to  prefent  to  them  a  petition 
in  order  to  be  reftored  to  his  father’s  kingdom.  With 
him  he  fent  to  Rome  Laodice,  fifter  of  Mithridates, 
whom  he  had  married  after  the  death  of  her  former  huf- 
band  Ariarathes.  Laodice  declared  before  the  fenate, 
that  fhe  had  three  fons  by  Ariarathes,  and  that  the  pe¬ 
titioner  was  one  of  them ;  but  that  fhe  had  been  obli¬ 
ged 
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Cappadocia,  ged  to  keep  him  concealed,  left  he  ftiould  undergo  the 
fame  fate  with  his  brothers.  The  fenatc  allured  him 
that  they  would  at  all  events  reinftate  him  in  his  king¬ 
dom.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Mithridates  having  no¬ 
tice  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  difpatched  Gordins  to  Rome, 
to  undeceive  the  feuate,  and  to  perfuade  them  that  the 
youth  to  whom  he  had  refigned  the  kingdom  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  was  the  lawful  fon  of  the  late  king,  and  grand- 
fon  to  Ariarathes  who  had  loft  his  life  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Romans  againft  Ariftonicus.  This  unexpefted  em- 
bafiy  put  the  fenate  upon  inquiring  more  narrowly  in¬ 
to  the  matter,  whereby  the  whole  plot  was  difcovered  ; 
upon  which  Mithridates  was  ordered  to  relign  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  the  kingdom  was  declared  free.  The  Cap¬ 
padocians,  however,  in  a  fhort  time  fent  ambafladors 
to  Rome,  acquainting  the  fenate  that  they  could  not 
live  without  a  king.  This  greatly  furprifed  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  had  fuch  an  averfien  to  royal  authority;  but 
they  gave  them  leave  to  eleft  a  king  of  their  own  nation. 
As  the  family  of  Pharnaces  was  nowextinft,  the  Cap¬ 
padocians  chofe  Ariobarzanes  ;  and  their  choice  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  fenate,  he  having  on  all  occafions  fhown 
bimfelf  a  fteady  friend  to  the  Romans. 

Ariobarzanes  had  fcarce  taken  pofleffion  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  when  he  was  driven  out  by  Tigranes  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia;  who  refigned  Cappadocia  to  the  fon  of  Mithri¬ 
dates,  in  purfuance  of  an  alliance  previoufly  concluded 
between  the  two  parties.  Ariobarzanes  fled  to  Rome  ; 
and,  having  engaged  the  fenate  in  his  caufe,  he  re¬ 
turned  into  Afia  with  Sylla,  who  was  enjoined  to  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  kingdom.  This  was  cafily  performed 
by  Sylla,  who,  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  routed 
Gordius  who  came  to  meet  him  on  the  borders  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Sylla,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fcarce  turned  his  back,  when  Ariobarzanes 
was  again  driven  out  by  Ariarathes  the  fon  of  Mithri¬ 
dates,  on  whom  Tigranes  had  bellowed  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia.  This  obliged  Sylla  to  return  into  A- 
fia,  where  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuccefs,  and 
Ariobarzanes  was  again  placed  on  the  throne.  After  the 
death  of  Sylla,  he  was  the  third  time  forced  by  Mithri¬ 
dates  to  abandon  his  kingdom  ;  but  Pompey,  having  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  Mithridates  near  mount  Stella,  rellored 
Ariobarzanes  to  his  throne,  and  rewarded  him  for  his 
fervices  during  the  war,  with  the  provinces  of  Sophene, 
Gordiene,  and  great  part  of  Cilicia.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  being  now  advanced  in  years,  and  defirous  of 
fpending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  eafe,  refigned  the 
crown  to  his  fon  Ariobarzanes,  in  prefence  of  Pom¬ 
pey  ;  and  never  afterwards  troubled  himfelf  with  af¬ 
fairs  of  ftate. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  proved  no  lefs  faithful  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  than  his  father  had  been.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  between  Csfar  and  Pompey,  he  fided 
with  the  latter;  but  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  he  was 
received  into  fayour  by  Caefar,  who  even  bellowed  up¬ 
on  him  great  part  of  Armenia.  While  Caefar  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Egyptians,  Pharnaces  king 
of  Pontus  invaded  Cappadocia,  and  ftripped  Ariobar¬ 
zanes  of  all  his  dominions  ;  but  Caefar,  having  defeated 
Pharnaces,  rellored  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  new  titles  of  friendfhip.  After  the 
murder  of  Caefar,  Ariobarzanes,  having  refufed  to  join 
Brutus  and  Calfius,  was  by  them  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  republic,  and  foon  after  taken  prifoner  and  put 
Vol.  III. 
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to  death.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ario-  Cappatioch. 
barzanes  III.  who  was,  by  Marc  Anthony,  deprived 
both  of  his  kingdom  and  life ;  and  in  him  ended  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Ariobarzanes. 

Archelaus,  the  grandfon  of  that  general  of  the  fame 
name  who  commanded  againft  Sylla  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  was  by  Marc  Anthony  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  though  nowife  related  either  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Pharnaces  or  Ariobarzanes.  His  preferment 
was  entirely  ewing  to  his  mother  Glaphyra,  a  woman 
of  great  beauty,  but  of  a  loofe  behaviour,  who,  in  return 
for  her  compliance  with  the  defires  of  Anthony,  ob- 
tained  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  her  fon.  In  the 
war  between  Auguftus  and  Anthony,  he  joined  the 
latter;  but,  at  the  intercelfion  of  the  Cappadocians, 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor.  He  afterwards  received 
from  him  Armenia  the  Lefier,  and  Cilicia  Trachaea,  for 
having  ailifted  the  Romans  in  clearing  the  feas  of  pi¬ 
rates  who  greatly  infelled  the  coalls  of  Afia.  He  con- 
t rafted  a  ftrift  friendfhip  with  Herod  the  Great,  king 
of  Judaea;  and  even  married  his  daughter  Glaphyra  to 
Alexander,  Herod’s  fon.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 

Archelaus  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  fenate ; 
for  he  had  always  been  hated  by  that  emperor,  be- 
caufe  in  his  retirement  at  Rhodes  he  had  paid  him  no 
fort  of  refpeft.  This  had  proceeded  from  no  averfion 
in  him  to  Tiberius,  but  from  the  warning  given  Ar¬ 
chelaus  to  his  friends  at  Rome.  For  Caius  Caefar,  the 
prefumptive  heir  to  the  empire,  was  then  alive,  and  had 
been  fent  to  compofe  the  differences  of  the  eall,  whence 
the  friendlhip  of  Tiberius  was  then  looked  upon  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  But  when  he  came  to  the  empire,  Tiberius, 
remembering  the  difrefpeft  fhewn  him  by  Archelaus, 
enticed  the  latter  to  Rome  by  means  of  letters  from  Li- 
via,  who  promifed  him  her  fon  Tiberius’s  pardon,  pro¬ 
vided  he  came  in  perfon  to  implore  it.  Archelaus  o- 
beyed  the  fummons,  and  haftened  to  Rome ;  where  he 
was  received  by  the  emperor  with  great  wrath  and  con¬ 
tempt,  and  foon  after  accufed  as  a  criminal  in  the  fe¬ 
nate.  The  crimes  of  which  he  was  accufed  were  mere 
fiftions;  but  his  concern  at  feeing  himfelf  treated  as  a 
malefaftorwas  fo  great,  that  he  died  foon  after  of  grief, 
or,  as  others  fay,  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  He  is 
faid  to  have  reigned  50  years. 

On  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  kingdom  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed 
by  thofe  of  the  equeftrian  order.  It  continued  fubjeft 
to  the  Romans  till  the  invafion  of  the  eaftern  empire 
by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  now  fubjeft,  but  has 
no  diftinguifhing  modern  name.  In  what  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  Cappadocia,  however,  the  Turks  have 
four  Beglerbeglics,  called  Si’was,  Trebizond,  Marafch , 
and  Cogni. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  bore  fo  bad  a  charafter,and  were  reputed  fo  vici¬ 
ous  and  lewd,  that,  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  a 
wicked  man  was  emphatically  called  a  Cappadocian.  In 
after  ages,  however,  their  lewd  difpofition  was  fo  cor- 
refted  and  reftrained  by  the  pure  doftrines  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  that  no  country  whatever  has  produced  greater 
champions  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  or  given  to  the 
church  prelates  of  more  unblemilhed  characters. 

We  have  now  no  fyftem  of  the  Cappadocian  laws,  and 
fcarce  wherewithal  to  form  any  particular  idea  of  them. 

As  to  their  commerce,  they  carried  on  a  confiderable 
9  Y  trade 
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Cappadocia  trade  in  horfes,  great  numbers  of  which  were  produ-  middle  are  placed  a  great  number  of  long  (lamina,  fur-  Capparis, 
II  ced  in  their  country  ;  and  we  read  of  them  in  Scrip-  rounding  a  ftyle  which  rifes  above  them,  and  crowned  Capra‘ 
Capparis.  ture  ag  frequenting  the  fairs  of  Tyre  with  thiscommo-  with  an  oval  germeii,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  cap- 
dity.  As  Cappadocia  abounded  with  mines  of  filver,  fule  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds, 
brafs,  iron,  and  alum,  and  afforded  great  ftore  of  ala-  Culture.  This  plant  is  very  difficultly  preferved  in 
bafter,  cryftal,  and  jafper,  it  is  probable  that  they  Britain:  it  delights  to  grow  in  crevices  of  rocks,  old 
might  fupply  the  neighbouring  countries  with  thefe  walls,  &c.  and  always  thrives  bell  in  an  horizontal  po- 
commodities.  fture;  fo  that,  when  planted  either  in  pots,  or  in  the  full 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Cappadocians  was  much  ground,  they  feldom  thrive,  though  they  may  be  kept 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Perfians.  At  Comana  there  alive  for  fome  years.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
was  a  rich  and  (lately  temple  dedicated  to  Bellona  ;  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  feldom  in  Bri- 
whofe  battles  the  priefts  and  their  attendants  ufed  to  tain. 

reprefent  on  dated  days,  cutting  and  wounding  each  Ufes.  The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar,  &c.  are 
other  as  if  feized  with  an  enthufiaftic  fury.  No  lefs  fa-  brought  to  Britain  annually  from  Italy  and  the  Medi- 
mous  and  magnificent  were  the  temples  of  Apollo  Ca-  terranean.  They  are  fuppofed  to  excite  appetite  and 
tanius,  and  of  Jupiter :  the  lad  of  which  had  3000  fa-  affid  digedion  ;  and  to  be  particularly  ufeful  as  deter- 
cred  fervants,  or  religious  votaries.  'The  chief  pried  gents  and  aperients  in  obdru&ions  of  the  liver  and 
was  next  in  rank  to  that  of  Comana ;  and,  according  to  fpleen. 


Strabo,  had  an  yearly  revenue  of  1 5  talents.  Diana  Per- 
fica  was  worfliipped  in  a  city  called  Cajfaballa,  where 
women,  devoted  to  the  wordiip  of  that  goddefs,  were 
reported  to  tread  barefooted  on  burning  coals,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  hurt.  The  temples  of  Diana  at  Dio- 
fpolis,  and  of  Anias  at  Zela,  were  likewife  held  in  great 
veneration  both  by  the  Cappadocians  and  Armenians, 
who  docked  to  them  from  all  parts.  In  the  latter  were 
tendered  all  oaths  in  matters  of  confequence  ;  and  the 
chief  among  the  priefts  was  no  way  inferior  in  dignity, 
power*  and  wealth,  to  any  in  the  kingdom ;  having  a 
royal  attendance,  and  an  unlimited  authority  over  all 
the  inferior  fervants  and  officers  of  the  temple.  The 
Romans,  who  willingly  adopted  all  the  fuperditions  and 
fuperditious  rites  of  the  nations  they  conquered,  great¬ 
ly  increafed  the  revenues  of  this  and  other  temples  ; 
conferring  the  priedhood  on  fuch  as  they  thought  mod 
fit  for  carrying  on  their  defigns. — We  are  told  that  hu^ 
man  facrifices  were  offered  at  Comana  ;  and  that  this 
barbarous  cudom  was  brought  by  Oreftes  and  his  fider 
Iphigenia  from  Taurica  Scythica,  where  men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  immolated  to  Diana.  But  this  cudom,  if 
ever  it  obtained  in  Cappadocia,  was  aboliffied  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans. 

CAPPANUS,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
a  worm  that  adheres  to  and  gnaws  the  bottoms  of 
(hips ;  to  which  it  is  extremely  pernicious,  efpecially 
in  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies :  to  prevent  this,  feveral 
(hips  have  lately  been  (heathed  with  copper ;  the  fird 
trial  of  which  was  made  on  his  majedy’s  frigate  the 
Alarm. 

CAPPARIS,  the  Caper-bush  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  feven  fpecies.  The  fpinofa,  or  common  ca¬ 
per,  is  a  low  ffirub,  generally  growing  out  of  the  joints 
of  old  walls,  the  fiffures  of  rocks,  and  amongft  rubbiffi, 
in  mod  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe :  it  hath  woody 
ftalks,  which  fend  out  many  lateral  (lender  branches  ; 
under  each  of  thefe  are  placed  two  (hort  crooked  fpines, 
between  which  and  the  branches  comes  out  the  foot- 
dalks  of  the  leaves,  which  are  Angle,  (hort,  and  fudain 
a  round,  fmooth,  entire  leaf.  At  the  intermediate 
joints  between  the  branches,  come  out  the  flowers  on 
long  foot-dalks  ;  before  thefe  expand,  the  bud  with  the 
empalement  is  gathered  for  pickling.  Thofe  which  are 
lad,  expand  in  form  of  a  fingle  rofe,  having  five  large 
white  petals,  which  are  roundiffi  and  concave  j  in  the 


CAPRA,  or  Goat,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  pecora.  The  horns  are  hollow,  turn¬ 
ed  upwards,  e red,  and  fcabrous.  There  are  eight  fore¬ 
teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper;  and 
they  have  no  dog-teeth.  This  genus  confids  of  12  fpe¬ 
cies,  viz. 

I.  The  HiRcus,.or  common  goat,  with  arched  cari-  piate 
nated  horns,  and  a  long  beard.  It  is  a  native  of  the-LXXlW 
eadern  mountains. 

The  goat  is  an  animal  of  more  fagacity  than  the 
(heep.  Indead  of  having  an  antipathy  at  mankind, 
they  voluntarily  mingle  with  them,  and  are  eafily  ta¬ 
med.  Even  in  uninhabited  countries,  they  betray  no 
favage  difpofitions.  In  the  year  1698,  an  Engliffi  vef- 
fel  having  put  in  to  the  ifland  of  Bonavida,  two  ne¬ 
groes  came  aboard,  and  offered  gratis  to  the  captain  as 
many  goats  as  he  pleafcd.  The  captain  expreffed  his 
adoniffiment  at  this  offer.  But  the  negroes  replied,  that 
there  were  only  12  perfons  in  the  ifland  j.that  the  goats* 
had  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  become- 
extremely  trcublefome;  and  that,  inflead  of  having  any 
difficulty  in  catching  them,  they  followed  the  mem 
wherever  they  went,  and  were  fo  obdinately  officious, 
that  they  could  not  get  quit  of  them  upon  any  account 
whatever. 

Goats  ate  (enfible  of  careffes,  and  capable  of  a  con-- 
fiderable  degree  of  frfendffiip.  They  are  fironger, 
more  agile,  and  lefs  timid,  than  (heep.  They  have  a 
lively,  capricious,  and  wandering  difpofition ;  are  fond- 
cf  high  and  folitary  places  ;  and  frequently  deep  upon 
the  very  points  of  rocks.  They  are  more  eafily  fup- 
ported  than  any  other  animal  of  the  fame  fize ;  for  there 
is  hardly  an  herb,  or  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  they  will 
not  eat  with  pleafure.  Neither  are  they  liable  to  fo 
many  difeafes  as  (heep:  they  can  bear  heat  and  cold: 
with  lefs  inconvenience.  The  a&ions  and  movements- 
of  animals  depend  more  upon  the  force  and  variety  of 
their  fenfat ions,  than  the  ftnidlure  of  their  bodies:  the 
natural  inconftancy  or  fancifulnefs  of  goats  is  accord¬ 
ingly  expreffed  by  the  irregularity  of  their  a&ionst  they 
walk,  (top  (hort,  run,  jump,  (how,  and  hide  themfelves, 
as  it  were  by  mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  caufe 
than  what  arifes  from  the  natural  vivacity  of  their  tem¬ 
per. 

The  buck  will  copulate  when  he  is  a  year  old,  and 
the  female  when  (he  is  feven  months.  But  as  this  is  ra¬ 
ther  premature,  they  are  generally  reftrained  till  they 

be 
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be  1 8  months  or  two  years, 
tiful,  and  vigorous;  one  is  fufficient  to  ferve  150  fe¬ 
males.  A  buck  for  propagation  fhould  be  large,  hand- 
fome,  and  about  two  years  of  age ; 
be  fhort,  and  flefhy;  his  head  (lender  . 

-dent ;  his  thighs  thick  ;  his  limbs  firm;  his  hair  black, 
thick,  and  foft ;  and  his  beard  fhould  be  long  and 
bufhy.  The  females  are  generally  in  feafou  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  November.  At  that  time  the 
males  drive  whole  flocks  of  the  females  continually  from 
place  to  place,  and  fill  the  whole  atmofphere  around 
them  with  their  ftrong  difagreeable  odour;  which,  tho’ 
as  difagreeable  as  afafoetida  itfelf,  yet  may  be  condu- 
“e  to  prevent  many  diftempers,  and  to  cure  nervous 
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The  buck  is  bald,  beau-  ticks,  bed-hangings,  fheets,  and  even  fhirts.  In  the 
army  it  covers  the  horfeman’s  arms,  and  carries  the  “ 
a  .  foot-foldier’s  provisions.  As  it  takes  a  dye  better  than 

his  neck  fhould  any  other  fkin,  it  was  formerly  much  ufed  for  hangings 
;  his  ears  pen-  in  the  houfes  of  people  of  fortune,  being  fufceptible  of 
.  t  •  li  1  the  richeft  colours,  and  when  flowered  andornamented 
with  gold  and  filver  became  an  elegant  and  fuperb  fur¬ 
niture. 

The  flefh  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  which  abound  with  goats;  and  affords  them 
a  cheap  and  plentiful  provifion  in  the  winter  months, 
when  the  kids  are  brought  to  market.  The  haunches 
of  the  goat  are  frequently  falted  and  dried,  and  fupply 
all  the  ufes  of  bacon :  this  by  the  Welfh  is  called  coch 


and  hyfterical  ones.  Horfes  are  fuppofed  to  be  much  yr  •wden ,  or  hung  venifon.  The  meat  of  a  fplayed  goat 


refrefhed  by  it;  on  which  account  many  people  keep  a 
lie-goat  in  their  ftuds  or  (tables. 

Goats  go  with  young  four  months  and  an  half,  and 
bring  forth  from  the  latter  end  of  February  to  the  latter 
end  of  April:  having  only  two  teats,  they  generally  bring 
forth  but  one  or  two  young  ;  fometimes  three ;  and  in 
good  warm  paftures  there  have  been  inftances,  tho’  rare, 
of  their  bringing  forth  four  at  a  time.  They  continue 
fruitful  till  they  are  feven  years  of  age ;  but  a  buck 
goat  is  feldom  kept  after  he  is  five.  Both  young  and 
old  are  affe&ed  by  the  weather;  a  rainy  feafon  makes 
them  thin,  a  dry  funny  one  makes  them  fat  and 
blythe:  their  exceffive  venery  prevents  their  longevity ; 
for  in  our  climate  they  feldom  live  aboye  11  or  12 
years. 

The  food  of  this  animal  cofts  next  to  nothing,  as  it 
lives  moftly  upon  fuch  plants  as  are  rejected  by  other 
cattle,  and  can  fupport  itfelf  even  upon  the  molt  bar¬ 
ren  mountains.  But  their  produce  is  valuable.  The 


of  fix  or  feven  years  old  (which  is  called  hyfr)  is  reck¬ 
oned  the  beft ;  being  generally  very  fat  and  fweet.  This 
makes  an  excellent  pally;  goes  under  the  name  of  rock 
venifon;  and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  deer. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  fweet,  nourifhing,  and  me¬ 
dicinal.  It  is  an  excellent  fuccedaneum  for  afs’s  milk ; 
and  has  (with  a  tea-fpoonful  of  hartfhorn  drunk  warm 
in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  repeated  for  fome  time)  been  a  cure  for  phthifical 
people  before  they  were  gone  too  far.  In  fome  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  milk  is 
made  into  whey,  which  has  done  wonders  in  this  and 
other  cafes  where  coolers  and  reftoratives  are  necefiary; 
and  to  many  of  thofe  places  there  is  as  great  a  refort 
of  patients  of  all  ranks,  as  there  is  in  England  to  the 
fpaws  or  baths.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  milk  of 
this  animal  is  fo  falutary,  as  it  broufes  only  on  the  tops, 
tendrils,  and  flowers,  of  the  mountain  fhrubs,  and  me- 
dicinals  herbs ;  rejecting  the  grofier  parts.  The  blood 


whited  wigs  are  made  of  its  hair;  for  which  purpofe  of  the  he-goat,  dried,  was  formerly  reckoned  a  fpecific 


that  of  the  he-goat  i3  mofl  in  requed:  the  whited  and 
cleared  is  felefted  from  that  which  grows  on  the 
haunches,  where  it  is  longed  and  thickeft:  a  good  fkin 
well  haired  is  fold  for  a  guinea  5  though  a  fkin  of  bad 
hue,  and  fo  yellow  as  to  baffle  the  barber’s  (kill  to 
bleach,  will  not  fetch  above  18  d.  or  2  /.  The  Welfh 
goats  are  far  fuperior  in  fize,  and  in  length  and  fine- 
nefs  of  hair,  to  thofe  of  other  mountainous  countries. 
Their  ufual  colour  is  white:  thofe  of  France  and  the 


in  pleurifies,  and  is  even  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Mead 
for  this  purpofe,  but  is  now  defervedly  negledled. 
Cheefe  made  of  goat’3  milk  is  much  valued  in  fome  of 
our  mountainous  countries,  when  kept  to  a  proper  age; 
but  has  a  peculiar  tade  and  flavour. 

II.  The  ibex,  or  wild-goat,  is  the  dock  from  whence 
the  tame  fpecies  fprung.  It  has  large  knotty  horns  re¬ 
clined  upon  its  back,  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  its 
beard  is  black.  The  females  are  lefs,  and  have  fmaller 


A  lps  are  fhort-haired,  reddifh,  and  the  horns  fmall.  horns,  more  like  thofe  of  a  common  fhe-goat,  and  with 
Bol  ders  made  from  the  hair  of  a  goat  were  in  ufe  in  few  knobs  on  the  upper  furface:  they  bring  one  young 


the  days  of  Saul,  as  appears  from  1  Samuel  xix.  13 
The  fpecies  very  probably  was  the  Angora  goat,  which 
is  only  found  in  the  Ead ;  and  whofe  foft  and  filky  hair 
fupplied  a  mod  luxurious  couch. 

The  fuet  of  the  goat  is  in  great  edeem  as  well  as  the 


one,  feldom  two,  at  a  birth.  They  inhabit  the  higheft 
Alps  of  the  Grifons  country  and  the  Valais;  are  alfo 
found  in  Crete.  They  are  very  wild,  and  difficult  to  be 
fhot,  as  they  always  keep  on  the  highed  points.  Their 
chace  is  exceedingly  dangerous:  being  very  drong,  they 


hair.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caernarvon  (hire  fuf-  often  tumble  the  incautious  huntfman  down  the  preci- 


fer  thefe  animals  to  run  wild  on  the  rocks  in  winter  1 
well  as  in  fummer  ;  and  kill  them  in  O&ober  for  the 
fake  of  their  fat,  either  by  fhooting  them  with  bullets, 
or  by  running  them  down  with  dogs  like  deer.  The 
goats  killed  for  this  purpofe  are  about  four  or  five  years 
old.  Their  fuet  will  make  candles  far  fuperior  in  white- 
nefs  and  goodnefs  to  thofe  made  from  that  of  the  Iheep 
Or  the  ox,  and  accordingly  brings  a  much  greater  price 
in  the  market;  nor  are  the  horns  without  their  ufe,  the 
country  people  making  of  them  excellent  handles  for 
tucks  and  pen-knives.  The  fkin  is  peculiarly  well  ad¬ 
apted  for  the  glove  manufa&ory,  efpecially  that  of  the 
kid:  abroad  it  is  dreffed  and  made  into  dockings,  bed- 


pices,  except  he  has  time  to  lie  down  and  let  the  ani¬ 
mals  pafs  over  him.  They  are  faid  not  to  be  long- 
lived. 

III.  The  mambrina,  or  Syrian  goat,  with  reclined 
horns,  pendent  ears,  and  a  beard.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eaft.  Their  ears  are  of  a  vafl  length ;  from  one  to  two 
feet;  and  fometimes  fo  troublefome,  that  the  owners 
cut  off  one  to  enable  the  animal  to  feed  with  more  eafe. 
Thefe  animals  fupply  Aleppo  with  miik. 

IV.  The  rupicapra,  or  fhamoy-goat,  has  ereft  and 
hooked  horns.  The  body  is  of  a  dufky  red  colour  ;  but 
the  front,  top  of  the  head,  gullet,  and  infide  of  the  ears, 
are  white ;  the  under  part  of  the  tail  is  blackifh ;  and 
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the  upper  lip  is  a  little  divided.  It  inhabits  the  Alps 
of  Daiiphine,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  the  Pyrenean 
mountains;  Greece,  and  Crete:  does  not  dwell  fo  high 
in  the  hills  as  the  ibex,  and  is  found  in  greater  num¬ 
bers.  They  feed  before  fun-rife,  and  after  fun-fet.  In 
winter,  they  lodge  in  hollows  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid  the 
falls  of  the  Avelenches :  during  that  feafon,  they  eat 
the  {lender  twigs  of  trees,  or  the  roots  of  plants  and  herbs 
which  they  find  beneath  the  fnow.  They  are  very  ti¬ 
mid  and  watchful:  each  herd  has  its  leader,  who  keeps 
fentry  on  fome  high  place  while  the  reft  are  at  food ; 
and  if  it  fees  an  enemy,  giv<?s  a  {harp  fort  of  hifs,  by 
way  of  fignal,  when  they  inftantly  take  to  flight.  They 
have  a  mod  piercing  eye,  and  quick  ear  and  fcent ;  and 
are  exceffively  fwiftand  aftive.  They  are  hunted  during 
winter  for  their  {kins,  which  are  very  ufeful  in  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  for  their  flefh,  which  is  very  well  tailed. 
The  chace  is  a  laborious  employ:,  they  muft  be  got  at 
by  furprife,  and  are  often  {hot  with  riffle-barrel’d  guns. 
In  their  ftomach  is  often  a  hairy  ball,  covered  w'ith  a 
bard  cruft,  of  an  oblong  form.  They  are  faid  to  be 
long-lived ;  bring  two,  feldom  three,  young  ones  at  a 
time. 

V.  The  bepressA,  is  an  African  goat,  with  fmall 
deprefied  horns,  bent  inwards,  lying  on  the  head.  It 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  kid;  and  the  hair  is  long  and  pen¬ 
dulous. 

VI.  The  re  versa,  is  likewife  an  African  goat,  with 
ereCt  horns,  and  curved  back  at  the  points.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  kid  of  a  year  old. 

VII.  The  gazella,  has  long,  ereft,  cylindrical 
horns,  annulated  near  the  bafe.  It  inhabits  Egypt,  the 
Cape,  Arabia,  the  Levant,  and  India,  dwelling  in  the 
plains. 

VIII.  The  cervicapra,  with  plated  cylindrical 
horns,  inhabits  Barbary.  The  hair  ne3r  the  horns  is 
longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  fe¬ 
males  want  horns:  Mr  Haffelquift  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  fpecies.  “  The  cervicapra  is  larger, 
fwifter,  and  wilder,  than  the  common  rock-goat,  and 
can  fcarcely  be  taken  without  a  falcon.  It  is  met  with 
near  Aleppo.  I  have  feen  a  variety  of  this  which  is 
common  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  horns  appear  different ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  diftinft  fpecies.  This  animal  loves  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco;  and,  when  caught  alive,  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  pipe  of  the  huntfman,  though  ofherwife  more 
timid  than  any  animal.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  crea¬ 
ture,  befides  man,  that  delights  in  the  fmell  of  a  poifon- 
ous  and  {linking  plant.  The  Arabians  hunt  it  with  a 
falcon  (falco  gent  ills,  Lin.,1  I  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  this  fport  near  Nazareth  in  Galilee. 
An  Arab,  mounted  on  a  fwift  courfer,  held  the  falcon 
in  his  hand,  as  huiitfmen  commonly  do:  when  he  efpied 
the  rock-goat  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  he  let  loofe 
the  falcon,  which  flew  in  a  diredl  line  like  an  arrow, 
and  attacked  the  animal ;  fixing  the  talons  of  one  of 
his  feet  into  the  cheek  of  the  creature,  and  the  other 
into  its  throat,  extending  his  wings  obliquely  over  the 
the  animal;  Spreading  one  towards  one  of  its  ears,  and 
the  other  to  the  oppofite  hip.  The  animal,  thus  attack¬ 
ed,  made  a  leap  twice  the  height  of  a  man,  and  freed 
himfelf  from  the  falcon :  but  being  wounded,  and  lo- 
fing  his  ftrength  and  fpeed,  he  was  again  attacked  by 
the  falcon ;  which  fixed  the  talons  of  both  its  feet  into 
the  throat  of  the  animal,  and  held  it  fall,  till  the  buntf- 


man  coming  up,  took  it  alive,  and  cut  its  throat ;  the  Capra, 
falcon  drinking  the  blood  as  a  reward  for  his  labour.  — — — 

A  young  falcon,  which  was  learning,  was  likewife  put 
to  the  throat  of  the  goat:  by  this  means  are  young  fal¬ 
cons  taught  to  fix  their  talons  in  the  throat  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  as  being  the  propereft  part;  for  fliould  the  falcon 
fix  them  in  the  creature’s  hip,  or  fome  other  part  of  the 
body,  the  huntfman  would  not  only  lofe  his  game,  but 
his  falcon  alfo:  for  the  animal,  roufed  by  the  wound, 
which  could  not  prove  mortal,  would  run  to  the  de¬ 
farts  and  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  whither  its  enemy, 
keeping  its  hold,  would  be  obliged  to  follow ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  feparated  from  its  mafter,  muft  of  courfe  periflt.” 

IX.  The  bezoartica,  or  bezoar  goat,  is  bearded, 
and  has  cylindrical,  arched,  and  wholly  annulated  horns. 

It  is  a  native  of  Perfia.  The  bezoar  is  found  in  one  of  *seeBM(w 
its  ftomachs,  called  abomafus* .  and  Aboma* 

X.  The  tartarica,  has  cylindrical,  ftraight,  annu-  fus. 
lated  horns ;  the  points  inclining  inward,  the  ends 
fmooth;  the  other  part  furrounded  with  very  promi¬ 
nent  annuli ;  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  greateft 
part  femipellucid;  the  cutting  teeth  are  placed  lo  loofe 

in  their  fockets,  as  to  move  with  the  leaft  touch.  The 
male  is  covered  with  rough  hair  like  the  he-goat,  and 
has  a  very  ftrong  fmell ;  the  female  is  fmoother.  The 
hair  on  the  bottom  of  the  fides  and  the  throat  is  long, 
and  refembles  wool ;  that  on  the  fidts  of  the  neck  and 
head  is  hoary;  the  back  and  fides  of  a  dirty  white; 
the  breaft,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  thighs,  of  a  {hiuing 
white.  The  females  are  hornlefs  and  timid:  if  attacked 
by  wolves  or  dogs,  the  males  place  them  in  a  circle, 
and  Hand  round  them  with  their  heads  towards  the  e- 
nemy,  and  will  defend  them  ftoutly.  They  bleat  like 
fheep:  their  common  pace  is  a  trot ;  when  they  go  fafter, 
it  is  by  leaps.  They  are  fwifter  than  roebucks.  They 
feed  by  lifting  up  the  upper  mandible,  and  going  back¬ 
ward.  The  /kin  is  foft,  and  excellent  for  gloves,  belts, 

&c.  Their  beft  feafon  is  in  September:  at  other  times, 
the  {kins  are  penetrated  by  worms.  The  fat  refembles 
that  of  mutton ;  in  tafte,  like  that  of  a  buck :  the  head 
is  reckoned  the  moft  delicate  part.  They  are  found  be¬ 
tween  the  Tanais  and  Borifthenes,  and  as  far  as  Altra- 
can,  in  flocks  of  6000  or  10,000. 

XI.  The  ammon,  has  femicircular,  plain,  white  horns, 
and  no  beard.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  ram,  and  is  a 
native  of  Siberia. 

XII.  The  dorcas,  or  antelope,  has  cylindrical  an¬ 
nulated  horns,  bent  backward,  contorted,  and  arifing 
from  the  front  between  the  eyes.  It  is  a  native  of  A- 
frica  and  Mexico.  Thefe  animals  are  of  a  moft  elegant 
and  a&ive  make ;  of  a  reftlefs  and  timid  difpofition;  ex¬ 
tremely  watchful ;  of  great  vivacity ;  remarkably  fwift; 
exceedingly  agile;  and  moft  of  their  bouudings  fo  light, 
fo  elaftic,  as  to  ftrike  the  fpeftator  with  aftouifliment. 

What  is  very  lingular,  they  will  flop  in  the  middle  of 
their  courfe  for  a  moment  gaze  at  their  purfuers,  and 
then  refume  their  flight. 

As  the  chace  of  thefe  animals  is  a  favourite  diverfion 
with  the  Eaftern  nations,  from  that  may  be  collected 
proofs  of  the  rapid  fpeed  of  the  antelope  tribe.  The 
gre-hound,  the  fleeteft  of  dogs,  is  unequal  in  the  courfe; 
and  the  fportfman  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  falcon 
trained  to  the  work,  tofeize  on  the  animal  and  impede 
its  motions,  to  give  the  dogs  time  to  overtake  it.  In 
India,  and  Perfia  a  fort  of  leopard  is  made  ufe  of  in  the 
chace ; 
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CAP  L  ^4  5 

Capra  chace :  this  is  an  animal  that  takes  its  prey,  not  by  fwift* 

Oa  ricorn  ne^s  ^oot>  ^Ut  t^1C  greatnek  °f  its  fprings,  by  mo- 
°  '  ti’nns  fimilar  to  that  of  the  antelope;  but  fhould  the 
leopard  fail  in  its  firft  eflay,  the  game  efcapes. 

Some  fpecies  of  the  antelopes  form  herds  of  2000  or 
3000,  while  others  keep  in  fmall  troops  of  five  or  fix. 
They  generally  refide  in  hilly  countries;  though  fome 
inhabit  plains:  they  often  broufe  like  the  goat,  and 
feed  on  the  tender  fhoots  of  trees,  which  gives  their  flefh 
an  excellent  flavour.  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  thofe 
that  are  taken  in  the  chace;  for  thofe  that  are  fattened 
in  houfes  are  far  lefs  delicious.  The  flefh  of  fome  fpe¬ 
cies  are  faid  to  tafte  of  mufk,  which  perhaps  depends 
on  the  qualities  of  the  plants  they  feed  on. 


1  CAP 

of  the  zodiac.  See  Astronomy,  n°  206. 

The  ancients  accounted  Capricorn  the  tenth  fign  5 
and  when  the  fun  arrived  thereat,  it  made  the  winter  fol- 
ftice  with  regard  to  our  hemifphere:  but  the  ftars  ha¬ 
ying  advanced  a  whole  fign  towards  the  caft,  Capricorn 
is  now  rather  the  J  Ith  fign;  and  it  is  at  the  fun’s  entry 
into  Sagittary  that  the  folftice  happens,  though  the  an¬ 
cient  manner  of  fpeaking  is  (till  retained. 

Thi6  fign  is  reprefented  on  ancient  monuments,  me¬ 
dals,  &c.  as  having  the  forepart  of  a  goat  and  the  hind- 
part  of  a  fifh,  which  is  the  form  of  an  iEgipan;  fome- 
times  fimply  under  the  form  of  a  goat. 

Tropic  of  Capricorn,  a  leffer  circle  of  the  fphere, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  equinoftial,  and  at  230  30'  di- 


Mr  Pennant  makes  the  antelope  a  diftinft  genus  of  fiance  from  it  fouthwards;  palling  through  the  begin- 
animals,  forminga  link  between  the  goat  and  the  deer*:  ning  of  Capricorn. 

with  the  firft  of  which  they  agree  in  the  texture  of  the  CAPRIFICATION,  a  method  ufed  in  the  Levant, 
horns,  which  have  a  core  in  them,  and  they  never  caft  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the  domeftic  fig-tree,  by  means 
them;  with  the  laft,  in  the  elegance  of  their  form,  and  of  infers  bred  in  that  of  the  wild  fig-tree, 
great  fwitnefs.  He  diftinguifhes  feveral  fpecies,  among  The  mod  ample  and  fatisfaftory  accounts  of  this 
which  he  ranks  the  gazella ,  the  cervicapra ,  the  bezoar-  curious  operation  in  gardening  are  thofe  of  Tournefort 
tica,  and  the  tartarica  of  Linnaeus,  defcribed  above,  and  Pontedera :  the  former,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Le- 
vn.  viii.  ix.  x.  with  the  moschus  grimmiaro f  the  vant,  and  in  a  Memoir  delivered  to  the  academy  of 
fame  author.  fciences  at  Paris  in  1705  ;  the  latter,  in  his  Antbologia. 

Capra- Saltans,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor  or  The  fubftance  of  Tournefort’s  account  follows.  “  Of 
exhalation  fometimes  feen  in  the  atmofphere.  It  forms  the  thirty  fpecies  or  varieties  of  the  domeftic  fig-tree 


an  inflefted  line,  refembling  in  fome  meafure  the  ca* 
perings  of  a  goat ;  whence  it  has  its  name. 

CAPRALA,  an  ifle  of  Italy,  in  the  Tufcan  fea,  to 


which  are  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  there 
are  but  two  cultivated  in  the  Archipelago.  The  firft 
fpecies  is  called  or  nos,  from  the  old  Greek  erinos ,  which 


the  north-eaft  of  Corfica,  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  anfwers  to  caprifictis  in  Latin,  and  fignilies  a  wild  fig- 
pretty  populous,  and  has  a  ftrong  caftle  for  its  defence,  tree.  The  fecond  is  the  domeftic  or  garden  fig-tree. 
It  is  about  1 5  miles  in  circumference.  E.  Long.  1 1. 5.  The  former  bears  fuccefiively,  in  the  fame  year,  three 
N.  Lat.  43.  1 5.  forts  of  fruit,  called  fornites,  cratitires ,  and  orni;  which, 

CAPRARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angiofper-  though  not  good  to  eat,  are  found  abfolutely  necefiary 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants,  towards  ripening  thofe  of  the  garden-fig.  Thefe  fruits 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  biflora,  which  is  a  native  have  a  fleek  even  flcin;  are  of  a  deep  green  colour;  and 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  Being  a  troublefome  contain  in  their  dry  and  mealy  infide  feveral  male  and 
weed,  and  without  beauty,  it  is  never  cultivated,  ex-  female  flowers  placed  upon  diftind  foot-ftalks,  the  for- 


cept  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

CAFRAROLA,  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  pa¬ 
laces  in  Italy,  feated  on  a  hill,  in  Ronciglione,  whofe 
foot  is  watered  by  the  river  Tircia.  It  was  built  by  car- 


rner  above  the  latter.  The  fornites  appear  in  Auguft, 
andcontinueto  Novemberwithout  ripening:  in  thefe  are 
bred  fmall  worms,  which  turn  to  a  fort  of  gnats  no¬ 
where  to  be  feen  but  about  thefe  trees.  In  October  and 


dinal  Farnefe;  and  has  five  fronts,  in  the  middle  of  November,  thefe  gnats  of  themfelve6  make  a  pun&ure 
which  is  a  round  court,  though  all  the  rooms  are  fquare,  into  the  fecond  fruit,  which  is  called  cratitires.  Thefe 
and  well  proportioned.  It  is  27  miles  north-weft  of  do  not  fliow  themfelves  till  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 


Rome. 

CAPREJE.  See  Capri. 

CAPREOLUS  (Elias),  an  excellent  civilian,  and 
learned  hiftorian,  born  in  Brefcia  in  Italy,  wrote  an  hi- 
ftory  of  Brefcia,  and  other  works:  died  in  1519. 
AATinr  t _ : _ .i__  _ \ _ _ j  :n _ 1  _ 


her.  The  fornites  gradually- fall  away  after  the  gnats 
are  gone ;  the  cratitires ,  on  the  contrary,  remain  on 
the  tree  till  May,  and  inclofe  the  eggs  depofited  by  the 
gnats  when  they  pricked  them.  In  May,  the  third  fort 
of  fruit,  called  orni ,  begins  to  be  produced  by  the  wild 


CAPRI,  (anciently  Caprete'),  a  city  and  ifland  at  the  fig-trees.  This  is  much  bigger  than  the  other  two; 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Naples,  E.  Long.  14.  50.  N.  and  when  it  grows  to  a  certain  fize,  and  its  bud  begins 

Lat.  40.  45 _ The  ifland  is  only  four  miles  long,  and  to  open,  it  is  pricked  in  that  part  by  the  gnats  of  the 

one  broad;  the  city  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fituated  on  a  high  cratitires,  which  are  ftrong  enough  to  go  from  one 
rock  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland.  Capreac  was  an-  fruit  to  another  to  depofit  their  eggs.  It  fometimes 
ciently  famous  for  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  happens  that  the  gnats  of  the  cratitires  are  flow  to 
for  feven  years,  during  which  he  indulged  himfelf  in  the  come  forth  in  certain  parts,  while  the  orni  in  thofe 
moft  fcandalous  debaucheries  *.  There  flood  a  pharos  very  parts  are  difpofed  to  receive  them.  In  this  cafe, 
on  this  ifland,  which,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  the  hufbandman  is  obliged  to  look  for  the  cratitires  in 
that  emperor,  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  another  part,  and  fix  them  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 

CAPRIATA  (Peter  John),  a  civilian  and  hiftorian,  of  thofe  fig-trees  whofe  orni  pre  in  a  fit  difpofition  to 


was  born  at  Genoa.  He  wrote,  in  Italian,  the  hiftory 
of  the  wars  of  Italy ;  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  1663. 


be  pricked  by  the  gnat6.  If  they  mifs  the  opportunity, 
the  orni  fall,  and  the  gnats  of  the  cratitires  fly  away. 
None  but  thofe  that  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
CAPRICO'RN,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  12  figns  ture  know  the  critical  moment  of  doing  this :  and  in 

order 


Capricorn, 

Caprifica- 

tion. 


Capnfioa- 

Caprimul- 

gus- 


Plate 

LXXIV. 


CAP  t  '646  ]  CAP 

order  to  know  it,  their  eye  is  perpetually  fixed  on  the  gins  its  fong  mod  punftually  on  the  clofe  of  day,  fit-  Capri 
bud  of  the  fig;  for  that  part  not  only  indicates  the  ting  ufually  on  a  bare  bough,  with  the  head  lower  Sus 

time  that  the  prickers  are  to  iffue  forth,  but  alfo  when  than  the  tail,  the  lower  jaw  quivering  with  the  efforts. 

"  ■  -  '  r  r  r  11 - -  :c -1-- *■ —  The  noife  is  fo  very  violent,  as  to  give  a  fenfible  vibra- 

tion  to  any  little  building  it  chances  to  alighton  and  emit 
this  fpeciesof  note.  Theother  is  a  (harp  fqueak,  which  it 
repeats  often  ;  this  feems  a  note  of  love,  as  it  is  obferved 


•  the  fig  is  to  be  fuccefsfully  pricked :  if  the  bud  is  too 
hard  and  compaft,  the  gnat  cannot  lay  its  eggs;  and 
the  fig  drops,  when  the  bud  is  too  open. 

«  The  ufe  of  all  thefe  three  forts  of  fruit  is  to  ripen 


the  fruit  of  the  garden  fig-tree,  in  the  following  man-  to  reiterate  it  when  in  purfuit  of  the  female  among  the 
ner.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  peafants  trees.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  ;  uliially 
take  the  orni ,  at  the  time  their  gnats  are  ready  to  break  two  :  they  are  of  a  long  form,  of  a  whitifti  hue,  prettily 
out,  and  carry  them  to  the  garden  fig-trees :  if  they  marbled  with  reddilh  brown.  The  length  of  this  bird 
do  not  nick  the  moment,  the  orni  fall;  and  the  fruit  of  is  ic4  inches;  extent  22.  Plumage,  a  beautiful  mix- 
the  domeltic  fig-tree,  not  ripening,  will  in  a  very  little  ture  of  white,  black,  afh-colour,  and  ferruginous,  dif- 
time  fall  in  like  manner.  The  peafants  are  fo  well  ac-  pofed  in  lines,  bars,  and  fpots.  The  male  is  diftinguifhed 
quainted  with  thefe  precious  moments,  that,  every  from  the  female  by  a  great  oval  white  fpot  near  the 
morning,  in  making  their  infpe&ion,  they  only  transfer  end  of  the  three  firft  quill-feathers,  and  another  on  the 
to  their  garden  fig-trees  fuch  orni  as  are  well  condi-  outmoft  feathers  of  the  tail. — 2.  The  Americanus,  has 
tioned,  otherwife  they  lofe  their  crop.  In  this  cafe,  the  tubes  of  the  noftrils  very  confpicuous.  It  is  a  night- 
however,  they  have  one  remedy,  though  an  indifferent  bird,' and  is  found  in  America. 

one;  which  is,  to  drew  over  the  garden  fig-trees  ano-  CAPRIOLES,  in  the  menage,  leaps  that  a  horfe 
ther  plant  in  whofe  fruit  there  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  gnats  makes  in  the  fame  place  without  advancing,  in  fuch  - 


which  anfwer  the  purpofe  in  fome  meafure.” 

The  caprification  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
deferibed  by  Theophraftus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  other 
authors  of  antiquity,  correfponds  in  every  circumftance 
with  what  ispra&ifed  at  this  day  in  the  Archipelago  and 
in  Italy.  Thefe  all  agree  in  declaring,  that  the  wild 
fig-tree,  capri ficus,  never  ripened  its  fruit;  but  was  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  ripening  that  of  the  garden  or 
domeltic  fig,  over  which  the  hufbandmen  fufpended  its 
branches. — The  reafon  of  this  fuccefs  poflibly  may  be, 
that,  by  the  pun&ures  of  thefe  infedls,  the  veffels  of  the 
fruit  are  lacerated,  and  thereby  a  greater  quantity  of 
nutritious  juice  derived  thither.  Perhaps,  too,  in  de- 
pofiting  their  eggs,  the  gnats  leave  behind  them  fome  ted,  and  full  of  ferpents,  where  Jugurtha  kept  his 
fort  of  liquor  proper  to  ferment  gently  with  the  milk  treafure.  In  his  time  it  was  taken  and  rafed  by  Ma- 


manner,  that,  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  the  leap,  he 
jerks  out  with  his  hinder  legs  even  and  near.  It  is  the 
rnoft  difficult  of  all  the  high  menage.  It  differs  from  a 
croupade,  in  this,  that,  in  a  croupade,  a  horfe  does  not 
fhow  his  fhoes ;  and  from  a  ballotade,  becaufe  in  this 
he  does  not  jerk  out.  To  make  a  horfe  work  well  at 
caprioles,  he  muft  be  put  between  two  pillars,  and 
taught  to  raife  firft  his  fore-quarters,  and  then  his 
hind-quarters  while  his  fore  ones  are  yet  in  the  air ; 
for  which  end  you  muft  give  him  the  whip  and  the 
poinfon. 

CAPSA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of 
Jumidia,  fituated  amidft  vaft  defarts,  wafte,  uucultiva- 


of  the  figs,  and  to  make  their  flefh  tender.  The  figs  in 
Provence,  and  even  at  Paris,  ripen  much  fooner  for  ha¬ 
ving  their  buds  pricked  with  a  ftraw  dipped  in  olive- 
oil.  Plumbs  and  pears  likewife,  pricked  by  fome  in¬ 
fers,  ripen  much  the  fafter  for  it ;  and  the  flefh  round 
fuch  pun&nre  is  better  tafted  than  the  reft.  It  is  not 
to  be  difputed,  that  confiderable  changes  happen  to  the 


rius  the  Roman  general,  who  put  to  death  all  the  ci¬ 
tizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  fold  the  reft  for 
flaves.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans,  andftrongly  fortified  ;  but,  on  the  decline  of 
their  empire,  was  taken  and  demolifhed  a  fecond  time, 
by  Occuba  a  famous  Arab  general.  The  walls  of  the 
citadel  are  Hill  remaining,  and  are  monuments  of  the 


contexture  of  fruits  fo  pricked,  juft  the  fame  as  to  parts  ancient  glory  and  ftrength  of  Capfa.  They  are  24  fa- 
of  animals  pierced  with  any  fharp  inftrument.  thorns  in  height,  and  five  in  thicknefs,  built  of  large 

CAPRIMULGUS,  Goat-sucker,  or  Fern-owl ,  fquare  (tones,  and  have  now  acquired  the  folidity  and 
in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  firmnefs  of  a  rock.  The  walls  of  the  town  were  re- 
of  pafferes.  The  beak  is  incurvated,  fmall,  tapering,  built  by  the  inhabitants  fince  their  firft  demolition  ; 
and  depreffed  at  the  bafe ;  the  mouth  opens  very  wide,  but  were  afterwards  deftroyed  by  Jacob  Almanzar* 
There  are  two  fpecies.  1 .  The  Europaeus,  with  the  who  fent  a  governor  and  troops  into  the  province.  In 
tubes  of  the  noftrils  hardly  vifible.  It  feeds  on  moths,  Marmol’s  time  Capfa  was  very  populous,  and  abounded 
gnats,  dorrs  or  chaffers  ;  from  which  Charlton  calls  with  (lately  mofque?  and  other  ftru&ures  of  fuperb 
it  a  dorr-hawk ,  its  food  being  entirely  of  that  fpecies  of  and  elegant  workmanfliip  :  but  at  prefent  it  is  occupied 
beetle  during  the  month  of  July,  the  period  of  that  by  a  poor  and  indigent  people,  fleeced  and  oppreffed 
infeft’s  flight  in  this  country.  This  bird  migrates.  It  by  the  Tunefe  government.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
makes  but  a  ftiort  flay  with  us :  appears  the  latter  end  city  Hands  an  inclofed  fountain,  which  both  fuppliea 
of  May  ;  and  difappears,  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  the  people  with  drink,  and  affords  them  an  agreeable 
Ifland,  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  ;  but,  in  the  fouthern,  bath.  The  adjacent  country  is  now  cultivated,  and 
flays  above  a  month  later.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Bri-  produces  feveral  kinds  of  fruits;  but  the  climate  is 
tain  from  Cornwall  to  the  county  of  Rofs.  *  Mr  Scopoli  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  their 
feems  to  credit  the  report  of  their  fucking  the  teats  of  peevifhnefs  of  temper.  Both  men  and  women  drefs 
goats,  an  error  delivered  down  from  the  days  of  Ari-  handfomely  except  their  feet,  which  they  cover  with 
ftotle.  Its  notes  are  mod  Angular.  The  loudeft  fo  much  coarfe  (hoes  of  bungling  workmanfhip,  and  made  of 
refembles  that  of  a  large  fpinning  wheel,  that  the  Wellh  the  rough  Ikins  of  wild  beads,  equally  inconvenient 
call  this  bird  aderyny  droell ,  or  the  wheel-bird.  It  be-  and  unbecoming.  E.  Long.  9.  3.  N.  Lat.  33.  15. 
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Capficum,  CAPSICUM,  or  Gui  nea-pefper  a  genus  of  the 
“  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 

plants. 

Species,  t.  The  annuum,  with  oblong  fruit,  is  the 
common  long-podded  capficum  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  gardens.  Of  this  there  is  one  kind  with  red,  and 
another  with  yellow  fruit :  and  of  thefe  there  are  feveral 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  fize  and  figure  of  their 
fruit.  2.  The  tetragonum,  commonly  called  bell  pep¬ 
per.  The  fruit  of  this  is  red,  and  is  the  only  kind  pro¬ 
per  for  pickling,  the  flcin  being  tender ;  whereas  thofe 
of  the  other  forts  are  thin  and  tough.  The  pods  are 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long  ; 
are  very  large,  fvvelling,  and  wrinkled,  flatted  at  the 
top,  where  they  are  angular,  and  fometimes  Hand  ere£t, 
at  others  grow  downward.  3.  The  cerafifbrme,  with 
a  round  fmooth  fruit,  doth  not  grow  fo  tall  as  the 
other  forts,  but  fpreads  near  the  ground ;  the  leaves 
come  out  in  clufters,  are  of  a  fhining  green,  and  (land 
on  long  footftalks.  The  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  red,  and 
of  the  fize  of  a  cherry.  4.  The  pyramidale,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Egypt,  and  hath  much  narrower  leaves  than 
the  other  forts.  The  pods  always  grow  ereft,  and  are 
produced  in  great  plenty,  fo  that  the  plants  make  a 
good  appearance  for  three  months  in  the  winter.  5.  The 
minimum,  commonly  called  bird-pepper ,  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  of 
a  lucid  green ;  the  fruit  grows  at  the  divifion  of  the 
branches,  Handing  erect :  thefe  are  fmall,  oval,  and  of 
a  bright  red ;  they  are  much  more  (harp  and  biting 
than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  Befides  thefe  fpecies, 
botanifts  deferibe  as  many  more  ;  viz.  the  cordiforme, 
with  heart-fhaped  fruit;  the  angulofum,  with  angular 
heart-fliaped  fruit;  the  olivaforme,  with  oval  fruit; 
the  conoide,  commonly  called  hen-pepper  y  with  a  coni¬ 
cal  red  fruit  growing  eredt  ;  and  the  frutefeens,  with 
fmall  pyramidal  fruit  growing  eredt  ;  commonly  called' 
Barbary  pepper.  Thefe,  however,,  have  110  remarkable 
properties  different  from  the  others. 

Culture.  The  three  firft  fpecies  are  annual  plants, 
and  muit  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  other- 
exotics  ;  they  will  however  bear  the  open  air,  after 
being  inured  to  it  by  degrees.  The  plants  of  the  fe- 
cond  fort,  whofe  fruit  is  ufed  for  pickling,  (hould  be 
taken  from  the  hot-bed,  and  planted  in  a  rich  fpot  of 
ground  in  a  warm  lituation  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
afunder.  They  muft  be  (haded  till  they  have  taken 
root,  and  afterwards  duly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  growth  and  caufe 
them  to  be  more  fruitful,  and  likewife  enlarge  the 
fize  of  the  fruit.  By  this  management,  three  or  four 
crops  of  fruit  for  pickling  may  be  obtained  the  fame 
year.  The  other  forts  arc  more  tender;  and  therefore 
muft  be  planted  in  pots  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,, 
and  (heltered  under  a  frame. 

Ufes,  Sc c.  The  fecond  fort,  as  already  obferved, 
produces  fruit  fit  for  pickling  ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
muft  be  gathered  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  fixe, 
while  their  rind  is  tender.  They  muft  be  (lit  down  on 
one  fide  to  get  out  the  feeds,  after  which  they  (hould 
be  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  fait  and  water ;  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  this  and  drained;  boiling  vinegar  ■ 
muft  be  poured  on  them  in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  co- 
*er  them,  add  clofely  flopped  down -for  two  months;. 
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then  they  (hould  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar  to  make  them  Capficum 

green  ;  but  they  want  no  addition  of  any  fpice,  and  II 

are  the  wholefomeft  and  beft  pickle  in  the  world.  The  ap  an'. 

tenth  fpecies  is  ufed  for  making  what  is  called  cayati ~ 

butter ,  or  pepper-pats ,  by  the  inhabitants  of  America, 

and  which  they  efteem  the  beft  of  all  the  fpices..  The; 

following  is  a  receipt  for  making  of  a  pepper-pot.  Take 

of  the,  ripe  feeds  of  this  fort  of  capficum,  and  dry  them 

well  in  the  fun  :  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  or  (lone 

pot,  mixing- flour  between  every  ftratutn  of  pods  ;  and 

put  them  into  an  oven  after  the  baking  of  bread,  that 

they  may  be  thoroughly  dried:  after  which  they  mud 

be  well  cleanfed  from  the  flour ;  and  if  any  of  the  (talks 

remain  adhering  to  the  pods,  they  (hould  be  taken  off, 

and  the  pods  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  :  to  every  ounce 

of  this  add  a  pound  of  wheat-flour,  and  as  much  leaven 

as  is  fufficient  for  the  quantity  intended.  After  this- 

lias  been  properly  mixed  and  wrought,  it  (hould  be; 

made  into  fmall  cakes,  and  baked  in  the  fame  manner 

as  common  cakes  of  the  fame  fize  :  then  cut  them  into 

fmall  parts,  and  bake  them  again,  that  they  may  be  as 

dry  and  hard  as  bifeuit;  which  beiog  powdered  and 

fifted,  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe.  This  is  prodigioufly  hot 

and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire. 

It  is  by  fome  recommended  as  a  medicine  for  flatulen¬ 
cies  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  all  thofe. 
hot  irritating  medicines  are  not  produ&ive  of  more 
harm  than  good,,  in  this  country  at  lead.  If  the  ripe 
pods  of  capficum  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  they  will- 
raife  ftrongand  noifome  vapours,  which  occafion  vehe¬ 
ment  fneezing,  coughing,  and  often  vomiting,  in  thofe 
who  are  near  the  place,  or  in  the  room  where  they  are 
burnt.  Some  perfons  have  mixed  the  powder  of  the, 
pods  with  fnuff,  to  give  to  others  for  diverfion  :  but 
where  it  is  in  quantity,  there  may  be  danger  in  ufing 
it;  for  it  will  occafion  fuch  violent  fits  of  fneezing,  as 
to  break  the  blood-vcffels  of  the  head. 

CAPSQUARES,  ftrong  plates  of  "iron  which  come 
over  the  trunnionsof  a  gun,,  and  keep  it  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  They  are  faftened  by  a  hinge  to  the  prize-plate, 
that  they  may  lift  up  and  down,  and  form  a  part  of  an 
arch  in  the  middle  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  thick - 
nefs  of  the  trunnions  1  for  two  thirds  are  let  into  the 
carriage,  and  the  other  end  is  faftened  by  two  iron 
wedges  called  the  fore-locks  and  keys. 

CAPSTAN,  or  Capstern,  a  ftrong  niaffy  co¬ 
lumn  of  timber,  formed  like  a  truncated  cone,  and 
having  its  upper  extremity  pierced  with  a  number  of 
holes  to  receive  the  bars  or  levers.  It  is  let  perpendi¬ 
cularly  down  through  the  decks  of  a  (hip  ;  and  is  fixed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  men,  by  turning  it  horizon¬ 
tally  with  their  bars,  may  perform  any  work  which  re¬ 
quires  an  extraordinary  effort.  , 

A  capftern  is  compofed  of  feveral  parts,  where  A  is  Plate 
the  barrel,  b  the  v/helps,  c  the  drum-head,  and  d  the 
fpindle.  The  whelps  rife  out  from  the  main  body  of  S' 
the  capftern  like  buttreffes,  to  enlarge  the  fweep,  fo 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  cable,  or  whatever  rope  en¬ 
circles  the  barrel,  may  be  wound  about  it  at  one  turn, 
without  adding  much  to  the  weight  of  the  capftern. 

The  whelps  reach  downwards  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  drum-head  to  . the  deck.  The  drum-head  is  a  broad, 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood  refembling  a  null-done,  and 
fixed  immediately  above  the  barrel  and  whelps.  On-, 
the  outfide  of  this  piece  are  cut  a  number  of  fquare  . 

holes- 
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holes  parallel  to  the  deck  to  receive  the  bars.  The 
fpindle  or  pivot  d,  which  is  Ihod  with  iron,  is  the  axis 
or  foot  upon  which  the  capftern  refts,  and  turns  round 
in  the  faucer,  which  is  a  fort  of  iron  focket  let  into  a 
wooden  flock  or  ftandard  called  the  Jlep,  retting  upon 
and  bolted  to  the  beams. 

Befides  the  different  parts  of  the  capftern  above  ex¬ 
plained,  it  is  furnifhed  with  feveral  appurtenances,  as 
the  bars ,  the  pins ,  the  pawls,  the  fwifter,  and  the  fau¬ 
cer,  already  defcribed.  The  bars  are  long  pieces  of 
wood,  or  arms,  thruft  into  a  number  of  fquare  holes  in 
the  drum-head  all  round,  in  which  they  are  as  the  radii 
of  a  circle,  or  the  fpokes  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  They 
are  ufed  to  heave  the  capftern  round,  which  is  done  by 
the  men  fetting  their  breads  againft  them,  and  walking 
about,  like  the  machinery  of  a  horfe-mill,  till  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  finifhed. — The  pins  e ,  are  little  bolts  of  iron 
thruft  perpendicularly  through  the  holes  of  the  drum¬ 
head,  and  through  a  correfpondent  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  bar,  made  to  receive  the  pins  when  the  bars  are 
fixed.  They  are  ufed  to  confine  the  bars,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  working  out  as  the  men  heave,  or  when 
the  fhip  labours.  Every  pin  is  fattened  to  the  drum¬ 
head  with  a  fmall  iron  chain  ;  and  that  the  bars  may 
exadly  fit  their  refpeftive  holes,  they  are  all  numbered. 
-—The  pawls  f,  n°  1.  are  fituated  on  each  fide  the  cap¬ 
ftern,  being  two  fhort  bars  of  iron,  bolted  at  one  end 
through  the  deck  to  the  beams  clofe  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  whelps  ;  the  other  end,  which  occafionally  turns 
round  on  the  deck,  being  placed  in  the  intervals  of  the 
whelps,  as  the  capftern  turns  round,  prevents  it  from 
recoiling  or  turning  back  by  any  fudden  jerk  of  the 
cable,  as  the  fhip  rifes  on  the  fea,  which  might  greatly 
endanger  the  men  who  heave.  There  are  alfoEanging 
pawls  gg,  n°  3.  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  reaching 
from  the  deck  above  to  the  drum-head  immediately  be¬ 
low  it.  The  fwifter  is  a  rope  paffed  horizontally  thro’ 
holes  in  the  outer  end  of  the  bars,  and  drawn  very  tight ; 
the  intent  of  this  is  to  keep  the  men  fteady  as  they 
walk  round  when  the  fhip  rocks,  and  to  give  room  for 
a  greater  number  to  affift  bv  pulling  upon  the  fwifter 
itfelf. 

The  moft  frequent  ufe  of  the  capftern  is  to  heave  in 
the  cable,  and  thereby  remove  the  fhip,  or  draw  up 
the  anchor.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  wind  up  any  weighty 
body,  as  the  mails,  artillery,  &c.  In  merchant-fhips 
it  is  likewife  frequently  employed  to  difcharge  or  take 
in  the  cargo,  particularly  when  confifting  of  weighty 
materials  that  require  a  great  exertion  of  mechanical 
powers  to  be  removed. 

There  are  commonly  two  capfterns  in  a  man  of  war, 
the  main  and  the  gear  capftern  ;  the  former  of  which 
has  two  drum-heads,  and  may  be  called  a  double  one. 
This  is  reprefented  in  n°  3.  The  latter  is  reprefented 
in  n°  2. 

Formerly  the  bars  of  the  capftern  went  entirely  thro’ 
the  head  of  it,  and  confequently  were  more  than  double 
the  length  of  the  prefent  ones  ;  the  holes  were  there¬ 
fore  formed  at  different  heights,  as  reprefented  in  n°  1. 
But  this  machine  had  feveral  inconveniences,  and  has 
long  been  entirely  difufed  in  the  navy.  Some  of  thefe 
fort  of  capfterns,  however,  are  ftill  retained  in  mer¬ 
chant-fhips,  and  are  ufually  denominated  crabs.  The 
fituation  of  the  bars  in  a  crab,  as  ready  for  heaving,  is 
reprefented  in  n°  4. 


To  Rig  the  Capstern,  is  to  fix  the  bars  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  holes,  and  thruft  in  the  pins,  in  order  ta  con¬ 
fine  them. — Surge  the  Capstern,  is  the  order  to 
flacken  the  rope  heaved  round  upon  it,  of  which  there 
are  generally  two  turns  and  a  half  about  the  barrel  at 
once,  and  fometimes  three  turns. —  To  Heave  the  Cap. 
stern,  is  to  go  round  with-  it  heaving  on  the  bars, 
and  drawing  in  any  rope  of  which  the  purchafe  is  crea¬ 
ted. — To  Come-up  the  Capstern,  is  to  let  go  the  rope 
upon  which  they  had  been  heaving. — To  Pawl  the  Cap- 
stern,  is  to  fix  the  pawls  to  prevent  it  from  recoiling 
during  any  paufe  of  heaving. 

CAPSULE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  receptacle 
or  cover  in  form  of  a  bag. 

Capsule,  among  botanifts,  a  dry,  hollow,  feed-vef- 
fel,  or  pericarpium,  that  cleaves  or  fplits  in  fome  de¬ 
terminate  manner.  See  Pericarpium. 

This  fpecies  of  feed-veffel  is  frequently  flefhy  and 
fucculent,  like  a  berry,  before  it  has  attained  maturi¬ 
ty  ;  but,  in  ripening,  becomes  dry,  and  often  fo  elaftie 
as  to  dart  the  feeds  from  their  departments  with  confi- 
dtrable  velocity.  This  elafticityis  remarkably  confpi- 
cuous  in  wood-forrel  5  balfam,  impatiens ;  African 
fpirsea,  diofma;  fraxinella;  jufticia;  ruellia;  barleria ; 
iatbrxa  ;  and  many  others. — The  general  aptitude  or 
difpofition  of  this  fpecies  of  feed-veffel  to  cleave  or  fe- 
parate  for  the  purpofe  of  difperfing  its  feeds,  diftin- 
guifhes  it  not  lefs  remarkably  than  its  texture  from  the 
pulpy  or  fucculent  fruits  of  the  apple,  berry,  and 
cherry  kind.  This  opening  of  the  capfule  for  dif- 
charging  its  feeds  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  is  either  at 
the  top,  as  in  moft  plants ;  at  the  bottom,  as  in  triglo- 
chin ;  at  the  fide  through  a  pore,  or  fmall  hole,  as  in 
campanula  and  orchis ;  horizontally,  as  in  plantain,  a- 
maranthns,  and  anagallis  ;  or  longitudinally,  as  in  con¬ 
volvulus.  All  fruit  that  is  jointed,  opens  at  every  one 
of  the  joints,  each  of  which  contains  a  Angle  feed. 
Capfules,  in  fplitting,  are  divided,  externally,  into  one 
or  more  pieces,  called  by  Linnaeus,  valves.  The  in¬ 
ternal  divi lions  of  the  capfules  are  Called  cells,  locula - 
menta :  thefe,  in  point  of  number,  are  exceedingly  di- 
verfified  ;  fome  having  only  one  cell,  as  the  primrofe  ; 
and  others  many,  as  the  water-lilly.  Hence  a  capfule  is 
termed  unilocular,  bilocular,  trilocular,  8cc.  according 
as  it  has  one,  two,  three,  &c.  cells  or  cavities. 

Capsule  Atrabiliariee,  called  alfo glandula  renales , 
and  renes  fuccenturiati.  See  Anatomy,  n°  361. 

CAPTAIN,  a  military  officer,  whereof  there  are 
feveral  kinds,  according  to  their  commands. 

Captain  of  a  Troop  or  Company,  an  inferior  officer 
who  commands  a  troop  of  horfe,  ora  company  of  foot, 
under  a  colonel.  The  duty  of  this  officer  is  to  be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  his  company  full  of  able-bodied  foldiers;  to 
vifit  their  tents  and  lodgings,  to  fee  what  is  wanting ; 
to  pay  them  well;  to  caufe  them  keep  themfelves  neat 
and  clean  in  their  cloaths,  and  their  arms  bright.  He 
has  power  in  his  own  company  of  making  ferjeants, 
corporals,  and  lanfpefades. 

In  the  horfe  and  foot  guards,  the  captains  have  the 
rank  of  colonels. 

Captain -General,  he  who  commands  in  chief. 

Captain  Lieutenant,  he  who  with  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain,  but  the  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a  troop  or 
company  in  the  name  and  place  of  fome  other  perfon 
who  is  difpenfed  with  on  account  of  his  quality  from 
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•  performing  the  functions  of  his  poft. 

Thus  the  colonel  being  ufually  captain  of  the  fir  ft 
company  of  his  regiment,  that  company  is  commanded 
by  his  deputy  under  the  title  of  captain  lieutenant. 

So  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  king,  queen, 
dauphin,  princes,  &c.  have  ufually  the  title  of  captain 
of  the  guards,  gens  cC armes,  &c.  the  real  duty  of  which 
offices  is  performed  by  captain-lieutenants. 

Captain  Reformed ,  one  who,  upon  the  reduftion  of 
the  forces,  has  his  commiffion  and  company  fuppreffed  ; 
yet  is  continued  captain,  either  as  fecond  to  another, 
or  without  any  poft  or  command  at  all. 

Captain  of  a  Ship  of  War ,  the  officer  who  com¬ 
mands  a  (hip  of  the  line  of  battle,  or  a  frigate  carrying 
20  or  more  cannon.  The  charge  of  a  captain  in  his 
majefty’s  navy  is  very  comprehenfive,  in  as  much  as 
he  is  not  only  anfwerable  for  any  bad  conduft  in 
the  military  government,  navigation,  and  equipment  of 
of  the  fhip  he  commands,  but  alfo  for  any  negleft  of 
duty  or  ill  management  in  his  inferior  officers,  "Whofe 
feveral  charges  he  is  appointed  to  fuperintend  and  re¬ 
gulate. 

On  his  firft  receiving  information  of  the  condition 
and  quality  of  the  (hip  he  is  appointed  to  command,  he 
muft  attend  her  couftantly,  and  haften  the  neceffary 
preparations  to  fit  her  for  fea.  So  drift,  indeed,  are  the 
injunftions  laid  on  him  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  or 
commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  that  he  is  forbid 
to  lie  out  of  his  (hip,  from  his  arrival  on  board  to 
the  day  of  his  difcharge,  unlefs  by  particular  leave 
from  the  admiralty  or  from  his  commander  in  chief. 
He  is  enjoined  to  (how  a  laudable  example  of  honour 
and  virtue  to  the  officers  and  men ;  and  to  difcounte- 
nance  all  diffolute,  immoral,  and  diforderly  praftices, 
and  fuch  as  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fubordination 
and  difcipline  ;  a3  well  as  to  correft  thofe  who  are 
guilty  of  fuch  offences  as  are  punilhable  according  to 
the  ufage  of  the  fea.  He  is  ordered  particularly  to  fur- 
vey  all  the  military  (lores  which  are  fent  on  board,  and 
to  return  whatever  is  deemed  unfit  for  fervice.  His  di¬ 
ligence  and  application  are  required  to  procure  his 
complement  of  men  ;  obferving  carefully  to  enter  only 
fuch  as  are  fit  for  the  neceffary  duty,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  not  be  put  to  unneceffary  expence.  When 
His  (hip  is  fully  manned,  he  is  expefted  to  keep  the 
eftabliihed  number  of  men  complete,  and  fuperintend 
the  mufter  himfelf  if  there  is  no  clerk  of  the  check  at 
the  port.  When  his  (hip  is  employed  on  a  cruizing 
(lation,  he  is  expefted  to  keep  the  fea  the  whole  length 
of  time  previoufly  appointed  5  but  if  he  is  compelled 
By  fome  unexpefted  accident  to  return  to  port  fooner 
than  the  time  limited,  he  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
the  choice  of  a  good  fituation  for  anchoring,  ordering 
the  matter  or  other  careful  officers  to  found  and  difco- 
ver  the  depths  of  water  and  dangers  of  the  coaft.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  any  poffibility  of  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  he  is  to  quarter  the  officers  and  men  to  the  ne¬ 
ceffary  ftations  according  to  their  office  and  abilities, 
and  to  exercife  them  in  the  management  of  the  artil¬ 
lery,  that  they  may  be  more  expert  in  time  of  battle. 
His  ftation  in  the  time  of  an  engagement,  is  on  the 
quarter-deck:  at  which  time  he  is  expefted  to  take  all 
opportunities  of  annoying  his  enemy,  and  improving 
every  advantage  over  him  ;  to  exhibit  an  example  of 
courage  and  fortitude  to  his  officers  and  crew ;  and  to 
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place  his  (hip  oppofite  to  his  adverfary  in  fuch  a  pofi- 
tion  as  that  every  cannon  (hall  do  effectual  execution. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  port,  after  his  return  from 
abroad,  he  is  to  affemble  his  officers,  and  draw  up  a 
detail  of  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made  during 
the  voyage,  of  the  qualities  of  the  (hip  as  to  her  trim, 
ballad,  (lowage,  manner  of  failing,  for  the  information 
and  direftion  of  thofe  who  may  fucceed  him  in  the 
command:  and  this  account  is  to  be  figned  by  himfelf 
and  officers,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  refident  eommif- 
fioner  of  the  navy  at  the  port  where  the  (hip  is  dif- 
charged. 

Captain  of  a  Merchant-Jhip,  he  who  has  the  di¬ 
reftion  of  the  (hip,  her  crew,  and  lading,  &c.  In  fmall 
(hips  and  (hort  voyages,  he  is  more  ordinarily  called 
the  majler.  In  the  Mediterranean,  he  is  called  the  pa- 
troon. — The  proprietor  of  the  veffel  appoints  the  cap¬ 
tain  or  matter ;  and  he  is  to  form  the  crew,  and  chufe 
and  hire  the  pilots,  mates,  and  feamen  ;  though,  when 
the  proprietor  and  matter  refide  on  the  fame  (pot,  they 
generally  aft  in  concert  together. 

Captain  Bajhaw ,  or  Capondan  Bafha’w ,  in  the 
polity  of  the  Turks,  fignifies  the  Tnrkilh  high  admi¬ 
ral.  He  poffeffes  the  third  office  of  the  empire,  and 
is  invefted  with  the  fame  power  at  fea  that  the  vizir 
has  on  (hore.  Soliman  II.  inftituted  this  office  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  famous  Barbaroffa,  with  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  officers  of  the  marine  and  arfenal,  whom  he 
maypuniffi,  cafhier,  orputtodeath,  as  foonas  he  is  with¬ 
out  the  Dardanelles.  He  commands  in  chief  in  all  the 
maritime  countries,  cities,  cattles,  &c.  and,  atConftanti- 
nople,  is  the  firft  magiftrate  of  police  in  the  villages  on 
the  fide  of  the  Porte,  and  the  canal  of  the  Black-Sea. 
The  mark  of  his  authority  is  a  large  Indian  cane,  which 
he  carries  in  his  hand,  both  in  the  arfenal  and  with  the 
army. — The  captain-bafhaw  enjoys  two  forts  of  reve¬ 
nues;  the  one  fixed,  the  other  cafual.  The  firft  arife 
from  a  capitation  of  the  ittands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
certain  governments  in  Natolia  and  Galipoli.  The 
latter  confift  in  the  pay  of  the  men  who  die  during  a 
campaign  ;  in  a  fifth  of  all  prizes  made  by  the  begs ; 
in  the  profits  accruing  from  the  labour  of  the  (laves, 
whom  he  hires  as  rowers  to  the  grand  fignior ;  and  in 
the  contributions  he  exafts  in  all  places  where  he 
paffes. 

CAPTION,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  iffuing  under  his 
majefty’s  fignet,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  obtained  at  the 
inftance  of  a  creditor  in  a  civil  debt,  commanding  mef- 
fengers  at  arms  and  other  officers  of  the  law  to  appre¬ 
hend  and  imprifon  theperfon  of  the  debtor  until  he  pay 
the  debt. 

CAPTIVE,  a  (lave,  or  a  perfon  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

Formerly  captives  in  war  became  the  (laves  of  thofe 
who  took  them ;  and  though  (lavery,  fuch  as  obtained 
among  the  ancients,  is  now  aboliihed,  fome  (hadow 
of  it  dill  remains  in  refpeft  of  prifoners  of  war,  who 
are  accounted  the  property  of  their  captors,  and  have 
no  right  to  liberty  but  by  conceffion  from  them. — The 
Romans  ufed  their  captives  with  great  feverity  ;  their 
necks  were  expofed  to  the  foldiers  to  be  trampled  on, 
and  their  perfons  afterwards  fold  by  public  auftion. 
Captives  were  frequently  burnt  in  the  funeral  piles  of 
the  ancient  warriors,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  infernal  gods. 
Thofe  of  royal  or  noble  blood  had  their  heads  (haven, 
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Captivity  and  their  hair  fent  to  Rome  to  ferve  as  decorations  for 
II  .  female  toys,  &c.  They  were  led  in  triumph  loaded 
Capuchins.  w;t|j  c]^a£I]S  through  Rome,  in  the  emperor’s  train,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Capitoliue  mount,  for  they 
were  not  permitted  to  afcend  the  facredhill,  but  car¬ 
ried  thence  to  prifon.  Thofe  of  the  prime  quality  were 
honoured  with  golden  chains  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
and  golden  collars  on  their  necks.  If  they  made  their 
efcape,  or  killed  themfelves,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of 
being  carried  in  triumph,  their  images  or  effigies  were 
frequently  carried  in  their  place. 

CAPTIVITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ftate  or  con¬ 
dition  of  a  captive. 

Captivity,  in  facred  hiftory,  a  puniffiment  which 
God  infli&ed  upon  his  people  for  their  vices  and  infi¬ 
delities.  The  firft  of  thefe  captivities  is  that  of  Egypt, 
from  which  Mofes  delivered  them  ;  after  which,  are 
reckoned  fix  during  the  government  of  the  judges;  but 
the  greateft  and  molt  remarkable  were  thofcof  Judah 
and  ifrael,  which  happened  under  the  kings  of  each  of 
thefe  kingdoms.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  ten 
tribes  of  Ifrael  never  came  back  again  after  their  dif- 
periion;  and  Jofephus  and  St  Jerom  are  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  :  neverthelefs,  when  we  examine  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  we  find  the  return  of  Ifrael  from  capti¬ 
vity  pointed  out  in  a  manner  almoft  as  clear  as  that  of 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah :  See  Hofea  i.  io,  1 1. 
Amos  ix.  14.  The  captivities  of  Judah  are  generally 
reckoned  four ;  the  fourth  aftd  laft  of  which  fell  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3416,  under  Zedekiah :  and  from 
this  period  begins  the  70  years  captivity  foretold  by 
Jeremiah. 

Since  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans, 
the  Hebrews  boaft  that  they  have  always  had  their 
heads  or  particular  princes,  whom  they  call  princes  of 
the  captivity,  in  the  call  and  weft.  The  princes  of  the 
captivity  in  the  eaft  governed  the  Jews  that  dwelt  in 
Babylon,  Affyria,  and  Perfia  ;  and  the  princes  of  the 
captivity  in  the  weft  governed  thofe  who  dwelt  in  Ju¬ 
daea, .  Egypt,  Italy,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  who  refided  in  Judx3  commonly  took  up 
his  abode  at  Tiberias,  and  affumed  the  name  of  Rcf- 
chahhoth,  “  head  of  the  fathers  or  patriarchs.’.’  He 
prefided  in  aflemblies,  decided  in  cafes  of  confidence, 
levied  taxes  for  the  expenfes  of  his  vifits,  and  had  offi¬ 
cers  under  him  who  were  difpatched  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces  for  the  execution  of  his  orders.  As  to  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  or  the  eaft,  we  know 
neither  the  original  nor  fucceffion  of  them.  It  only  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  were  not  in  being  before  the  end  of  the 
fecond  century. 

CAPUA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  very  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
in  Campania,  and  capital  of  that  diftrid.  It  is  famous 
for  the  abode  of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  general  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  where  Livy  accufes  him, 
*  gee  but  unjuftly,  of  having  enervated  himfelf  with  plea- 
Carthage,  fures  *•  It  ftiH  retains  the  name,  and  is  the  fee  of  an 
a.0  113.  archbilhop.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vulturno,  in  E. 
Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  7. 

CAPUCHINS,  religious  of  the  order  of  St  Francis 
in  its  ftri&eft  obfervance  ;  deriving  their  name  from  ca- 
puce,  or  capuchon ,  a  ftuff  cap,  or  cowl,  wherewith  they 
cover  their  heads.  They  are  clothed  with  brown,  or 
grey;  always  bare-footed  ;  are  never  to  go  in  a  coach, 
nor  ever  {have  their  beard. - The  capuchins  are  a  re- 
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form  made  from  the  order  of  minors,  commonly  called  Caput 
cordeliers ,  fet  on  foot  in  the  16th  century,  by  Matthew  CarJj51)S< 
Bafchi,  a  religious  obfervant  of  the  monaftery  of  Mon-  ara_ — 1 

tefiafcone ;  who,  being  at  Rome,  was  advertifed  feve- 
ral  times  from  heaven,  to  praftife  the  rule  of  St  Fran- 
ci  s  tothe  letter.  Upon  this,  he  made  application  to 
pope  Clement  in  152 5  ;  who  gave  him  permiffion  to 
retire  into  a  folitude,  with  as  many  others  as  chofe  to 
embrace  the  ftrift  obfervance.  In  1528,  they  obtained 
the  pope’s  bull.  In  1529,  the  order  was  brought  into 
complete  form;  Matthew  was  elected  general,  and  the 
chapter  made  conftitutions.  Iu  1543,  the  right  of 
preaching  was  taken  from  the  capuchins  by  the  pope  : 
but  in  1545,  it  was  reftored  to  them  again  with  ho¬ 
nour.  In  1578,  there  were  already  17  general  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  order  of  capuchins. 

CAPUT  lupinum.  Anciently  an  outlawed  felon 
was  faid  to  have  caput  lupinum ,  and  might  be  knocked 
on  the  head  like  an  •wolf,  by  any  one  that  (hould  meet 
him  ;  becanfe,  having  renounced  all  law,  he  was  to  be 
dealt  with  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  when  every  one  that 
ffiould  find  him  might  flay  him  :  yet  now,  to  avoid 
fuch  inhumanity,  it  is  holden  that  no  man  is  entitled 
to  kill  him  wantonly  and  wilfully  j  but  in  fo  doing  he 
is  guilty  of  murder,  unlefs  it  is  done  in  the  endeavour  to 
apprehend  him. 

Caput  Mortuum,  a  Latin  name  given  to  fixed  and 
exhaufted  refiduums  remaining  in  retorts  after  diftilla- 
tions.  As  thefe  refiduum9  are  very  different,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fubftances  diftilled,  and  the  degree  of  heat 
employed,  they  are  by  the  more  accurate  modern  che- 
mifts  particularly  fpecified  by  adding  a  term  denoting 
their  qualities ;  as  earthy  rejidaum,  charry  ref  duurn,  fa- 
line  refiduum,  &  c. 

CARABINE,  a  fire-arm  fhorterthan  a  mulket,  car¬ 
rying  a  ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by  the  light  horfe, 
hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  fhoulder.  The  barrel 
is  two  feet  and  an  half  long;  and  is  fometimes  furrow¬ 
ed  fpirally  within,  which  is  faid  to  add  to  the  range  of 
the  piece. 

CARABINEERS,  regiments  of  light  horfe,  carry¬ 
ing  longer  carabines  than  the  reft,  and  fometimes  ufed 
on  foot. 

CARABUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera,  or  the  beetle  kind. 

The  feelers  are  briftly  5  the  breaft  is  Ihaped  like  a  heart, 
and  marginated;  and  the  elytra  are  likewife  marginated. 

There  are  43  fpecies  of  this  genus,  moftly  diftinguilhed 
by  their  colour.  The  moft  remarkable  is  the  crepitans, 
or  bombardier,  with  the  breaft,  head,  and  legs,  fer¬ 
ruginous  or  iron-coloured,  and  the  elytra  black.  It 
keeps  itfelf  concealed  among  ftones,  and  feemsto  make 
little  ufe  of  its  wings :  when  it  moves,  it  is  by  a  fort  of 
jump;  aqd  whenever  it  is  touched,  one  is.  furprifed  to 
hear  a  noife  refembling  the  difcharge  of  a  mufket  in 
miniature,  during  which  a  blue  fmoke  may  be  percei¬ 
ved  to  proceed  from  its  anus.  The  infeft  may  be  made 
at  any  time  to  play  off  its  artillery,  by  fcratching  its 
back  with  a  needle.  If  we  may  believe  Rolander,  who 
firft  made  thefe  obfervations,  it  can  give  20  difcharges 
fucceffively.  A  bladder  placed  near  the  anus  is  the  ar- 
fenal  whence  it  derives  its  ftore,  and  this  is  its  chief 
defence  againft  an  enemy,  although  the  fmoke  emitted 
feems  to  be  altogether  inoffenfive,  except  it  be  bycaufing 
a  fright,  or  concealing  its  courfe.  Its  chief  enemy  is 
another 
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another  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  but  four  times  larger: 
when  purfued  and  fatigued,  the  bombardier  has  recourfe 
to  this  ftratagem,  by  lying  down  in  the  path  of  the 
large  carabus,  which  advances  with  open  mouth  and 
claws  to  feize  it ;  but,  on  the  difcharge  of  this  artillery, 
fuddeuly  draws  back,  and  remains  a  while  confufed  : 
during  which  the  bombardier  conceals  himfelf  in  fome 
neighbouring  crevice;  and  if  not  happy  enough  to  find 
one,  the  large  carabus  returns  to  the  attack,  takes  the 
infeX  by  the  head,  and  tears  it  off. 

CARACALLA  (M.  Antoninus  Bafiianus),  em¬ 
peror  after  his  father  Severus  in  211,  put  the  phyfi- 
cians  to  death  for  not  difpatching  his  father  as  lie  would 
bave  had  them.  He  killed  his  brother  Geta  ;  and  put 
Papinianus  to  death,  becaufe  he  would  not  defend  nor 
excufe  his  parricide.  In  fhort,  it  is  faid  that  20,000 
perfons  were  maffacred  by  his  order.  He  married  Ju¬ 
lia,  his  father’s  widow.  Going  to  Alexandria,  he  flew 
the  inhabitants,  and  applied  to  the  magicians  and  aftro- 
logers.  At  laft,  going  from  Edeffa  to  Mefopotamia, 
-one  of  his  captains  flew  him,  by  order  of  Macrinus,  who 
fucceeded  him.  He  died  after  he  had  reigned  fome- 
wliat  more  than  fix  years. 

CARACCAS,  a  diftriX  of  Terra  Firma  in  South 
America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  The  coaft  is 
rocky  and  mountainous,  interfperfed  with  fmall  fertile 
valleys  ;  fubjeXed  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  to  dry 
north-weft  winds,  but  blefled  in  general  with  a  clear  air 
and  wholefome  climate.  A  very  great  illicit  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  with  this  province, 
notvvithftanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  fcouts  perpetually  employed,  and  breaftworks  rai¬ 
led  in  all  the  valleys.  A  vaft  number  of  cacao-trees 
are  cultivated  in  this  province  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  that 
the  crop  of  cacao  produced  here  amounts  to  more  than 
100,000  fanegas  of  no  pounds  each.  The  country  of 
Santa  Fe  confumes  20,000  ;  Mexico  a  little  more  ;  the 
Canaries  a  fmall  cargo  ;  and  Europe  from  50  to  60,000. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  employs  10  or  12,000  ne¬ 
groes.  Such  of  them  as  have  obtained  their  liberty 
have  built  a  little  town  called  Nirva,  into  which  they 
will  not  admit  any  white  people.  The  chief  town  is  like- 
wife  called  Caraccas ,  and  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  10.  10. 
Dampier  fays  it  ttands  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  fea ;  is  large,  wealthy,  and  populous;  and  extremely 
difficult  of  accefs,  by  reafon  of  the  fteep  and  craggy  hills 
over  which  an  enemy  muft  take  his  route.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  this  town,  to  which  the  bay  of  Guaira  at  two 
leagues  diftance  ferves  for  a  harbour,  was  for  a  long 
time  open  to  all  the  fubjeXs  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy, 
and  is  ftill  fo  to  the  Americans  ;  'but  the  Europeans  are 
not  fo  well  treated.  In  1728  a  company  was  formed 
at  St  Sebaftian,  which  obtained  an  exclufive  right  of 
maintaining  connexions  with  this  part  of  the  new 
world.  Four  or  five  (hips,  which  they  difpatch  every 
year,  fail  from  thence,  but  they  return  to  Cadiz. 

CARACCI,  (Lewis,  Auguftin,  and  Hannibal), 
three  celebrated  painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of 
Bologna.  Lewis  was  born  in  1555  ;  and  was  coufin- 
german  to  Auguftin  and  Hannibal  who  were  brothers, 
the  fons  of  a  taylor  who  was  yet  careful  to  give  them 
a  liberal  education.  They  were  both  difciples  of 
their  coufin  Lewis.  Auguftin  gained  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  mufic,  poetry,  and 
mod  of  the  liberal  arts ;  but,  though  painting  was  his 


principal  purfuit,  he  learned  the  art  of  engraving  from 
Cornelius  Cort,  and  furpaffed  all  the  mafters  of  his 
time.  Hannibal,  again,  never  deviated  from  his  pencil. 
— Thefe  three  painters,  at  length,  having  reaped  all 
the  advantages  they  could  by  contemplation  and  prac¬ 
tice,  formed  a  plan  of  aflociation,  continued  always  to¬ 
gether,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated 
fchool  which  has  ever  fince  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Caracci' s  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  ftudents,  who 
had  a  view  of  becoming  mafters,  reforted  to  be  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  rudiments  of  painting  ;  and  here  the  Carac¬ 
ci  taught  freely,  and  without  referve,  all  that  came. 
Lewis’s  charge  was  to  make  a  colleXion  of  antique 
ftatues  and  bas-reliefs.  They  had  defigns  of  the 
belt  mafters,  and  a  collection  of  curious  books  on  all 
fubjeXs  relating  to  their  art ;  and  they  had  a  fkilful 
anatomift  always  ready  to  teach  what  belonged  to  the 
knitting  and  motions  of  the  mufcles,  <bc.  There  were 
often  difputations  in  the  academy  ;  and  not  only  pain¬ 
ters,  but  men  of  learned  profeffions,  propofed  que- 
ftions,  which  were  always  decided  by  Lewis.  Every 
body  was  well  received  ;  and  though  ftated  hours  were 
allotted  to  treat  of  different  matters,  yet  improvements 
might  be  made  at  all  hours  by  the  antiquities  and  the 
.defigns  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal 
Farnefe  fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery 
of  liis  palace.  Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  be¬ 
caufe  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Raphael’s  works,  with 
the  antique  ftatues  and  bas-reliefs.  The  gufto  which 
lie  took  there  from  the  ancient  fculpture,  made  him 
change  his  Bolognian  manner  for  one  more  learned  but 
lefs  natural  in  the  defign  and  in  the  colouring.  Au- 
uftin  followed  Hannibal,  to  affift  him  in  his  underta- 
ing  of  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  but  the  brothers  not 
rightly  agreeing,  Farnefe  fent  Auguftin  to  the  court 
of  the  duke  of  Parma,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1602, 
being  only  45  years  of  age.  His  moft  celebrated  piece 
of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion  of  St  Jerom,  in 
Bologna. 

In  the  mean  while,  Hannibal  continued  working  in 
the  Farnefe  gallery  at  Rome;  and,  after  inconceivable 
pains  and  care,  finilhed  the  paintings  in  the  perfeXion 
in  which  they  are  now  to  be  feen.  He  hoped  that  the 
cardinal  would  have  rewarded  him  in  fome  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the  time  it  took  him 
up,  which  was  eight  years;  but  he  was  difappointed. 
The  cardinal,  influenced  by  an  ignorant  Spainard  his 
domeftic,  gave  him  but  a  little  above  200/.  though  it 
is  certain  lie  deferved  more  than  twice  as  many  thou- 
fands.  When  the  money  was  brought  him,  he  was  fo 
furprifed  at  the  injuftice  done  him,  that  he  could  not 
fpeak  a  word  to  the  perfon  who  brought  it.  This  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  a  melancholy  to  which  his  temper  natu¬ 
rally  inclined,  and  made  him  refolve  never  more  to  touch 
his  pencil;  which  refolution  he  had  undoubtedly  kept, 
if  his  neceffities  had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It 
is  faid  that  his  melancholy  gained  fo  much  upon  him, 
that  at  certain  times  it  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his 
fenfes.  It  did  not,  however,  put  a  flop  to  his  amours ; 
and  his  debauches  at  Naples,  whither  he  had  retired  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health,  brought  a  diftemper  upon 
him  of  which  he  died  in  1 609,  when  he  was  49  years 
of  age.  His  veneration  for  Raphael  was  fo  great,  that 
it  was  his  deathbed  requeft  to  be  buried  in  the  fame 
9  Z  2  tomb 
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Caned  tomb  witli  him ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the 
II  pantheon  or  rotunda  at  Rome.  There  are  extant  fe- 
Caraft-  veral  prints  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  feme  other  fub- 
jedts  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  incomparable  artift. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  plain,  honeft,  and 
open-hearted  man;  very  communicative  to  his  fcho- 
lars ;  and  fo  extremely  kind  to  them,  that  he  general¬ 
ly  kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box  with  his  colours, 
where  they  might  have  recourfe  to  either  as  they  had 
occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Caracci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis 
was  courted  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy,  efpecially  by 
the  clergy,  to  make  pidtnres  in  their  churches;  and  we 
may  judge  of  his  capacity  and  facility,  by  the  great 
number  of  pictures  he  made,  and  by  the  preference 
that  was  given  him  to  other  painters.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  employments,  Hannibal  folicited  him  to  come  and 
afiift  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery;  and  fo  earneftly,  that 
he  could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  requeft.  He 
went  to  Rome;  corrected  feveral  things  in  that  gallery; 
painted  a  figure  or  two  himfelf;  and  then  returned  to 
llologna,  where  he  died  in  1619,  aged  64. 

CARACOL,  in  the  menage,  the  half  tarn  which 
an  horfeman  makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left. — In  the 
army,  the  horfe  always  make  a  caracol  after  each  dif- 
charge,  in  order  to  pafs  the  rear  of  the  fquadron. 

Caracol,  in  architedlure,  denotes  a  flair-cafe  in  a 
helix  or  fpiral  form. 

CARACOLI,  a  kind  of  metal  of  which  the  Carib- 
bees,  or  natives  of  the  Leffer  Antilles,  make  a  fort  of 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  they  alfo  call 
caracolt. — This  metal  comes  from  the  main  land ;  and 
the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  filver, 
copper,  and  gold,  fomething  like  the  Corinthian  brafs 
among  the  ancients.  Thefe  metals  are  fo  perfedlly  mixed 
and  incorporated  together,  that  the  compound  which 
refults  from  them,  it  is  faid,  has  a  colour  that  never  al¬ 
ters,  how  long  foever  it  remains  in  the  fea  or  under 
ground.  It  is  fomewhat  brittle;  and  they  who  work  at 
it  are  obliged  to  mix  a  large  proportion  of  gold  with 
it,  to  make  the  compound  more  tough  and  malleable. 

CARACT,  or  Carat,  the  name  of  that  weight 
which  expreffes  the  degree  of  finenefs  that  gold  is  of. 
The  word  is  alfo  written,  carratt ,  carrat ,  karraft ,  and 
karrat.  Its  origin  is  contefted :  But  the  inoft  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Kennet,  who  derives  it  from  carefta , 
a  term  which  anciently  denoted  any  weight,  and  came 
not  till  of  later  days  to  be  appropriated  to  that  which 
expreffes  the  finenefs  of  gold  and  the  gravity  of  dia¬ 
monds. 

Thefe  carats  are  not  real  determinate  weights,  but 
only  imaginary.  The  whole  mafs,  be  the  weight  what 
it  will,  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  24  carats;  and 
as  many  24rh  parts  as  it  contains  of  pure  gold,  it  is 
called  gold  of  fo  many  carats ,  or  fo  many  carats  fine. 
Thus,  gold  of  1 8  carats  is  a  mixt,  of  which  1 8  parts  is 
pure  gold,  and  the  other  fix  an  inferior  metal,  & c.  This 
is  the  common  way  of  reckoning  in  Europe,  and  at  the 
gold  mines  in  the  Spaniih  Weft  Indies,  but  with  fome 
variation  in  the  fubdivifion  of  the  carat:  among  us,  it 
is  divided  into  four  grains;  among  the  Germans,  into 
12  parts;  and  by  the  French,  according  to  Mr  Hellot, 
into  32.  The  Chinefe  reckon  by  a  different  divifion 
called  touches,  of  which  the  higheft  number,  or  that 
which  denotes  pure  gold,  is  100;  fo  that  100  touches 


correfpond  to  our  24  carats,  &c.  _  Caraft 

Caract  is  alfo  a  certain  weight  which  goldfmiths  II 
and  jewellers  ufe  wherewith  to  weigh  precious  ftones  aravagg'0» ; 
and  pearls. — In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  by  fome  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  a  fruit 

which  the  Latins  call  filiqua ,  and  we  carob  bean ;  each 
of  which  may  weigh  about  four  grains  of  wheat,  whence 
the  Latin  filiqua  has  been  ufed  for  a  weight  of  four 
grains.  This  caradl  weighs  four  grains,  but  they  are 
fomething  lighter  than  the  grains  of  other  weights. 

Each  of  thefe  grains  is  fnbdivided  in  &c. 

CARACT ACUS,  a  renowned  king  of  the  ancient 
Britifh  people  called  Si/ures,  inhabiting  South  Wales. 

Having  valiantly  defended  his  country  feven  years  a- 
gainft  the  Romans,  he  was  at  length  defeated ;  and 
flying  to  Cartifmnnda,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  (inha¬ 
bitants  of  Yorkfhire),  was  by  her  treacheroufly  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  the  Romans,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius  then  at  York;  where  his  noble  beha¬ 
viour,  and  heroic  but  pathetic  fpeech,  obtained  him 
not  only  his  liberty,  but  the  efteem  of  the  emperor, 

A.D.  52. 

CARAGROUTH,  in  commerce,  a  filver  coin  of 
the  empire,  weighing  nine  drachms.  It  goes  at  Con- 
ftantinople  for  1 20  afpers.  There  are  four  forts  of  them, 
which  are  all  equally  current  and  of  the  fame  value. 

CARAITES,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the 
Jews,  a  religious  fedl  among  that  people,  who  adhere 
clofely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  rejedling 
the  rabbinical  interpretations  and  the  cabbala.  The 
Caraites  pafs  for  the  moft  learned  of  the  Jewifh  doc¬ 
tors.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  Poland,  Muf- 
covy,  and  the  Eaft ;  and  are  but  few  in  comparifon  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Jews  who  are  of  the  party  of  the  rab-  » i 

bins.  The  latter  have  fo  great  an  averfion  to  the  Caraites, 
that  they  will  have  no  alliance  or  even  converfation 
with  them:  they  treat  them  as  baftards;  and  would  a 
Caraite  turn  rabbinift,  the  other  Jews  would  not  receive 
him. 

CARAMANIA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Turky, 
in  Afia,  in  the  fouth  part  of  Natolia.  Bajazet  united 
this  province  to  his  empire  about  the  year  1488,  and 
fince  that  time  it  has  continued  in  the  poffefiion  of  the 
Turks.  Satalia  was  the  capital  city,  but  is  now  much 
decayed. 

CARAMANTA,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Terra  Firma, 
and  in  the  audience  of  Santa  Fe.  W.  Long.  72.  35. 

N.  Lat.  5.  18.  The  province  of  Caramanta  is  extended 
on  both  fides  the  river  Cauca ;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  diftridt  of  Carthagena,  on  the  E.  by  New 
Granada,  on  the  S.  by  Popayan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Po- 
payan  and  by  the  audience  of  Panama.  It  is  a  valley 
furrounded  on  every  fide  by  very  high  mountains. 

CARANNA,  or  Karanna,  a  very  fcarce  gum  which 
comes  from  New  Spain.  It  is  faid  to  poffefs  many  ex¬ 
traordinary  medical  virtues,  but  the  prefent  pradtice 
takes  no  notice  of  It. 

CARANUS,  the  firft  king  of  Macedon,  and  the  fe- 
venth  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclides.  See  Macedonia. 

CARAT.  See  Caract. 

CARAVAGGIO  (Michael  Angelo  da),  a  celebra¬ 
ted  painter,  born  at  Caravaggio,  a  village  in  Milan,  in 
1 596.  He  was  at  firft  only  a  day-labourer:  but  ha¬ 
ving  feen  fome  paintera  at  work  upon  a  wall  which  he 

helped 
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oravaggio,  helped  to  ralfe,  he  was  fo  charmed  with  their  art,  that 
aravan‘  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  it ;  and  made  fo  confiderable 
a  progrefs  in  a  few  years,  that  he  was  admired  at  Rome, 
Venice,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  the  author  of  a  new 
ftyle  in  painting.  Upon  his  firft  going  to  Rome,  he 
was  compelled  by  his  neceffities  to  paint  flowers  and 
fruit,  under  Giofeppino;  but  growing  tired  of  that 
fubjedl,  and  returning  to  hiftories,  he  made  ufe  of  a  me¬ 
thod  quite  different  from  that  of  Giofeppino,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  nature  as  much  too  clofely  as  the  other  departed 
from  her,  by  imitating  her  defefts  as  well  as  her  beau¬ 
ties.  Thus  cramping  his  invention,  he  underftood  but 
little  either  of  defign  or  decorum  in  his  compofitions: 
he  had  however  as  good  a  gufto  in  colouring  as  he  had 
.  a  bad  one  in  defign.  His  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  moft 
of  the  cabinets  of  Europe;  and  there  is  a  pi&ure  of  his 
drawing  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Antwerp,  which 
Rubens  ufed  to  call  his  majier. 

CARAVAN,  or  Karavanne,  in  the  eaft,  fignifies 
a  company  or  affembly  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and 
more  particularly  of  merchants,  who,  for  their  greater 
fecurity,  and  in  order  to  affift  each  other,  march  in  a 
body  through  the  defarts,  and  other  dangerous  places, 
which  are  infefted  with  Arabs  or  robbers. 

There  are  four  regular  caravans  which  go  yearly  to 
Mecca ;  the  firft  from  Damafcus,  compofed  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  from  Europe  and  Afia;  the  fecond  from  Cairo, 
for  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary  ;  the  third  from  Zibith, 
a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  thofe  of 
Arabia  and  India  meet;  the  fourth  from  Babylon, 
where  the  Perfians  afiemble. — Moft  of  the  inland  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Eaft  is  carried  on  by  caravans.  The  late 
czar  Peter  the  Great,  eftabliffied  a  trade  between  Rulfia 
and  China  by  means  of  a  caravan.  M.  Bougnon,  geo¬ 
grapher  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  has  given  a  treatife  of 
the  caravans  of  merchants  in  Afia;  wherein  he  fliews 
of  what  they  are  compofed,  how  many  forts  there  are, 
the  feveral  ufes  of  the  different  forts  of  animals  in  them; 
the  prices  given  for  them,  the  officers  and  men  ap¬ 
pointed  to  condu£l  them,  and  the  pay  of  each,  with 
their  manner  of  marching,  halting,  fighting,  retreating, 
See. — Caravans  of  this  kind  are  large  convoys  of  armed 
men,  merchants,  and  travellers,  with  divers  forts  of  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  carriage  of  their  provifions.  There  are  com¬ 
monly  four  chief  officers  of  a  caravan,  viz.  the  caravan 
baebi ,  or  chief;  the  captain-guide ;  captain  of  reft ;  and 
captain  of  diftribution.  The  firft  has  abfolute  command 
over  all  the  reft:  the  fecond  is  abfolute  in  the  march: 
the  office  of  the  third  only  commences  when  the  cara¬ 
van  flops  and  makes  a  flay:  to  the  fourth  it  belongs  to 
difpofe  of  every  part  of  the  corps,  in  cafe  of  an  attack 
or  battle;  he  has  alfo  the  infpedlion  over  the  diftribu¬ 
tion  of  provifions,  which  is  made  under  him  by  feveral 
diftributors,  who  give  fecurity  to  the  mafter  of  the  ca¬ 
ravan,  and  have  each  of  them  a  certain  number  of  per- 
fons,  elephants,  dromedaries.  See.  to  take  care  of  at 
their  own  peril.  The  treafurer  of  the  caravan  makes  a 
fifth  officer,  who  has  under  him  feveral  agents  and  inter¬ 
preters,  who  keep  journals  of  all  that  paffes,  for  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  thofe  concerned  in  fitting  out  the  caravan. 

Any  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  company,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  a  caravan  He  in  whofe  name  it  h  raifed, 
is  confidered  as  the  caravan  bachi,  or  chief  of  the  ca  ■ 
ravan,  unlefs  he  appoint  fome  other  in  his  place.  If 
there  are  feveral  merchants  equally  concerned,  they  e- 


le6t  a  caravan  bachi ;  after  which,  they  appoint  officers  Caravanfera 
to  conduct  the  caravan  and  decide  all  controverfies  that  ll 
may  arife  during  the  journey.  Carbon ele. 

There  are  alfo  fea  caravans ;  eftablifhed  on  the  fame 
footing,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes:  fuch  is  the  cara¬ 
van  of  vejfels ,  from  .Conftantinople  to  Alexandria. 

CARAVANSERA,  or  Karavansera,  a  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  receiving  and  loading  the  caravans. 

It  is  commonly  a  large  fquare  building,  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  a  very  fpacions  court ;  and  under  the 
3rches  or  piazzas  that  furround  it  there  runs  a  bank, 
raifed  fome  feet  above  the  ground,  where  the  merchants, 
and  thofe  who  travel  with  them  in  any  capacity,  take 
up  their  lodgings  as  well  as  they  can ;  the  beafts  of 
burden  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  Over  the 
gates,  that  lead  into  the  court,  there  are  fometimes 
little  rooms,  which  the  keepers  of  the  caravanferas  let 
out  at  a  very  high  price  to  fuch  as  have  a  mind  to  be 
private. 

The  caravanferas  in  the  Eaft  are  fomething  of  the 
nature  of  the  inns  in  Europe ;  only  that  you  meet  with 
little  accommodation  either  for  man  or  beaft,  but  arc 
obliged  to  carry  almoft  every  thing  with  you :  there  is 
never  a  caravanfera  without  a  well,  or  fpring  of  water. 

Thefe  buildings  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  charity  of  the 
Mahometans;  they  are  efteemed  facred  dwellings,  where 
it  is  not  permitted  to  infult  any  perfon,  or  to  pillage 
any  of  the  effe&s  that  are  depofited  there. — There  are 
alfo  caravanferas  where  moft  things  may  be  had  for  mo¬ 
ney;  and  as  the  profits  of  thefe  are  confiderable,  the 
raagiftrates  of  the  cities  to  whofe  jurifdi&ion  they  be¬ 
long,  take  care  to  llore  them  well.  There  is  an  infpec- 
tor,  who,  at  the  departure  of  each  caravan,  fixes  the 
price  of  the  night’s  lodging,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal. 

CARAVANSERASKIER,  the  fteward  or  keeper 
of  a  Caravansera. — He  keeps  an  account  of  all  the 
merchandifes  that  are  fold  upon  truft,  and  demands  the 
payments  of  the  fums  due  to  the  merchants  for  what 
nas  been  fold  in  the  caravanfera,  on  the  feller’s  paying 
two  per  cent. 

CARAWAY,  in  botany.  See  Carum. 

CARBONADE,  or  Carbonado,  in  cookery;  fleffi, 
fowl,  or  the  like,  feafoned,  and  broiled  on  the  coals. 

CARBUNCLE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  elegant 
gem,  whofe  colour  is  deep  red,  with  an  admixture  of 
fcarlet. 

This  gem  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  anthrax.  It  is  ufually  found  pure  and  fault 
lefs,and  is  of  the  fame  degree  of  hardnefs  with  the  fap- 
phire:  it  is  naturally  of  an  angular  figure;  and  is  found 
adhering,  by  its  bafe,  to  a  heavy  and  ferruginous  ftone 
of  the  emery  kind:  its  ufual  fize  is  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  two  thirds  of  that  in  diameter 
in  its  thickeft  parts:  when  held  up  againil  the  fun,  it 
lofes  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exadlly  of  the  colour 
of  a  burning  charcoal,  whence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
which  the  ancients  gave  it.  It  bears  the  fire  unaltered, 
not  parting  with  its  colour,  nor  becoming  at  all  the  pa¬ 
ler  by  it.  It  is  found  ouly  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo  far  as 
is  yet  known  ;  and  there  but  very  rarely. 

Carbuncle,  or  Anthrax ,  in  medicine,  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  which  arifes,  in  time  of  the  plague,  with  a  veficle 
or  blifter  almoft  like  that  produced  by  burning. 

Carbuncle,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  or  bearing,  con- 
filling 
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fitting  of  eight  radii,  four  whereof  make  a  common 
crofs,  and  the  other  four,  a  faltier. 

Some  call  thefe  radii  buttons ,  or  ftaves,  becaufe  round, 
and  enriched  with  buttons,  or  pearled  like  pilgrims 
ftaves,  and  frequently  tipped  or  terminated  with  flower- 
de-luces;  others  blazon  them,  royal  fceptres,  placed  in 
faltier,  pale  and  feffe. 

CARCASSE,  or  Carcuss,  in  the  art  of  war,  an 
iron-cafe,  or  hollow  capacity,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
bomb,  of  an  oval  figure,  made  of  ribs  of  iron,  filled 
with  combuftible  matters,  as  meal-powder,  faltpetre, 
fnlphur,  broken  glafs,  (havings  of  horn,  turpentine, 
tallow,  &c.  It  has  two  or  three  apertures  out  of  which 
the  fire  is  to  blaze;  and  the  defign  of  it  is  to  be  thrown 
out  of  a  mortar,  to  fet  houfes  on  fire,  and  do  other  exe¬ 
cution.  It  has  the  name  carcajfe,  becaufe  the  circles 
which  pafs  from  one  ring  or  plate  to  the  other  feem 
to  reprefent  the  ribs  of  a  human  carcafe. 

CARCASSONE,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town.  They  are  both  fur- 
rounded  with  walls;  and  though  their  fituation3  are 
different,  they  are  both  watered  by  the  river  Aude.  The 
upper  town  is  feated  on  a  hill,  with  a  caftle  that  com¬ 
mands  it,  as  well  as  the  lower  town.  It  Is  ftrong,  not 
only  by  its  fituation  on  a  craggy  rock,  but  alfo  by  fe- 
veral  large  towers  which  are  joined  to  its  walls,  and 
which  render  it  of  difficult  accefs.  The  cathedral 
church  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  antiquity. 
The  lower  town  is  large,  and  built  after  the  modem 
tafte.  Thettreets  are  very  ftraight;  and  lead  to  a  large 
fquare  in  the  middle,  from  whence  may  be  feen  the  four 
gates  of  the  town.  There  is  here  a  manufacture  of 
cloth.  The  ueighbouring  country  is  full  of  olive-trees; 
and  in  the  mountains  there  a  flue  marble,  commonly 
called  marble  of  Languedoc.  E.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat. 
43.  tt.  #  . 

CARCERES,  in  the  ancient  Circenfian  games,  were 
inclofures  in  the  circus,  wherein  the  horfes  were  reftrain- 
ed  t.ill  the  fignal  was  given  for  ftarting,  when,  by  an 
admirable  contrivance,  they  all  at  once  flew  open. 

CARCINOMA,  in  medicine;  the  fame  with  Can¬ 
cer. 

CARD,  among  artificers,  an  inftrument  confiding 
of  a  block  of  wood,  befet  with  (harp  teeth,  ferving  to 
arrange  the  hairs  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  like : 
there  are  different  kinds  of  them,  as  hand-cards,  ftock- 
cards,  &C.  They  are  made  as  follows. 

A  piece  of  thick  leather,  of  the  fize  intended  for 
the  card,  is  ftrained  in  a  frame  for  that  purpofe;  and 
then  pricked  full  of  holes,  into  which  the  teeth  or  pieces 
of  iron  wire  are  inferted.  After  which  the  leather  is 
nailed  by  the  edges  to  a  flat  of  piece  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
half  a  foot  in  breadth,  with  a  handle  placed  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  longer  fides. 

The  teeth  are  made  in  the  following  manner.  The 
wire  being  drawn  of  the  fize  intended,  a  fkain  or  num¬ 
ber  of  wires  are  cut  into  proper  lengths  by  means  of  a 
gauge,  and  then  doubled  in  a  tool  contrived  for  that 
purpofe  :  after  which  they  are  bent  into  the  proper 
direction  by  means  of  another  tool ;  and  then  placed  in 
the  leather,  as  mentioned  above. 

Cards,  among  gamefters,  little  pieces  of  fine  thin 
pafteboard  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  feveral  fizes;  but 


moft  commonly,  in  Britain,  three  inches  and  an  half  Card, 
long,  and  two  and  an  half  broad,  on  which  are  painted 
feveral  points  and  figures. 

The  moulds  and  blocks  for  making  cards  are  exa£tly 
like  thofe  that  were  ufed  for  the  firft  printed  books.  They 
lay  a  Iheet  of  wet  or  moift  paper  on  the  block,  which  is 
firft  (lightly  done  over  with  a  fort  of  ink  made  of  lamp¬ 
black  diluted  in  water,  and  mixed  with  fome  ftarch  to 
give  it  a  body.  They  afterwards  rub  it  off  with  a  round 
lift.  The  court-cards  are  coloured  by  means  of  feveral 
patterns,  ftyled  Jlane-files.  Thefe  confift  of  papers  cut 
through  with  a  penknife  ;  and  in  thefe  apertures,  they 
apply  feverally  the  various  colours,  as/ed,  black,  &c. 

Thefe  patterns  are  painted  with  oil-colours,  that  the 
brufhes  may  not  wear  them  out ;  and  when  the  pattern 
is  laid  on  the  pafteboard,  they  (lightly  pafs  over  it  a 
bru(h-full  of  colour,  which,  leaving  it  within  the  open¬ 
ings,  forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card. 

Among  (harpers,  divers  forts  of  falfe  and  fraudulent 
cards  have  been  contrived*  as,  1.  Marked  cards,  where 
the  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  are  marked  on  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  backs  with  fpots  of  different  number  and 
order,  either  with  clear  water  or  water  tinged  with  pale 
Indian  ink,  that  thofe  in  the  fecret  may  diftinguifli 
them.  Aces  are  marked  with  fingle  fpots  on  two  cor¬ 
ners  oppofite  diagonally ;  kings  with  two  fpots  at  the 
fame  corners ;  knaves  with  the  fame  number  tranfver- 
fed.  2.  Breef  cards,  thofe  which  are  longer  or  broader 
than  the  reft  ;  chiefly  ufed  at  whift  and  piquet.  The 
broad  cards  are  ufually  for  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and 
aces ;  the  long  for  the  reft.  Their  defign  is  to  diredt  the 
cutting,  to  enable  him  in  the  fecret  to  cut  the  cards  dif- 
advantageoufly  to  his  adverfary,  and  draw  the  perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  fraud  to  cut  them  favourably 
for  the  (harper.  As  the  pack  is  placed  either  endwife 
or  fidewife  to  him  that  is  to  cut,  the  long  or  broad 
cards  naturally  lead  him  to  cut  to  them.  Breef  cards 
are  fometimes  made  thus  by  the  manufadturer;  but,  in 
in  defedt  of  thefe,  (harpers  pare  all  but  the  breefs  with 
a  penknife  or  razor.  3.  Corner  bendy  denotes  four  cards 
turned  down  finely  at  one  corner,  to  ferve  3S  a  fignal 
to  cut  by.  4.  Middle  bendy  or  ICingfton-bridge,  is 
where  the  tricks  are  bent  two  different  ways,  which 
caufes  an  opening  or  arch  in  the  middle,  to  diredl  like- 
wife  the  cutting. 

Cards  were  invented  about  the  year  1390,  to  divert 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  who  had  fallen  into  a  melan¬ 
choly  difpofition.  The  inventor  propofed,  by  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  four  fuits  or  colours,  as  the  French  call 
them,  to  reprefent  the  four  claffes  of  men  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  By  the  exurs  (hearts)  are  meant  the  gens  decho- 
eur ,  choir-men,  or  eeclefiaftics  ;  and  therefore  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  certainly  received  the  ufe  of  cards  from  the 
French,  have  copas,  or  chalices,  inftead  of  hearts.  The 
nobility,  or  prime  military  part  of  the  kingdom,  are 
reprefented  by  the  ends  or  points  of  lances  or  pikes  ; 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  meaning  or  refemblance  of  the 
figure  induced  us  to  call  them  fpades  :  The  Spaniards 
have  efpadas ,  fwords,  in  lieu  of  pikes,  which  are  of 
fimilar  import.  By  diamonds  are  defigned  the  order  of 
citizens,  merchants,  or  tradefmen,  carreaux,  (fquare 
(tones,  tiles,  or  the  like)  :  The  Spaniards  have  a  coin, 
dincros,  which  anfwers  to  it ;  and  the  Dutch  call  the 
French  word  carreaux  “  Jlreneen,’  (tones  and  diamonds, 
from  the  form,  frefle ,  the  trefoil-leaf,  or  clover- 

grafs 
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Card  grafs  (corruptly  called  clubs),  alludes  to  the  hufband-  the  age  of  33,  he  became  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
II  men  and  peafants.  But  how  this  fuit  came  to  be  called  Milan.  In  1539,  he  was  admitted  member  of  the 
ar  an‘  clubs,  is  not  ealily  explained;  unlefs,  borrowing  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Milan;  in  1543,  he  read 
game  from  the  Spaniards,  who  have  baftos  (ftaves  or  public  leftures  of  medicine  in  that  city,  and  at  Pavia 
clubs)  inftead  of  the  trefoil,  we  give  the  Spanifh  fig-  the  year  following;  but  difcontinned  them  becaufe  he 
nification  to  the  French  figure.  could  not  get  payment  of  his  falary,  and  returned  to 

The  hiftory  of  the  four  kings,  which  the  French,  in  Milan.  I11 1552,  he  went  into  Scotland,  having  been  fent 
drollery,  fometimes  call  the  cards ,  are  David,  Alex-  for  by  the  archbifiiop  of  St  Andrews,  who  had  in  vain 
ander,  Csefar,  and  Charles  ;  which  names  were  then,  applied  to  the  French  king’s  phyficians,  and  afterwards 
and  ftill  are,  on  the  French  cards.  Thefe  refpe&able  to  thofe  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  This  prelate, 
names  reprefent  the  four  celebrated  monarchies  of  the  then  40  years  old,  had  for  ten  years  been  afflifted  with 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Franks  under  Charle-  a  (hortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned  every  eight  days 
magne.  By  the  queens  are  intended  Argine,  Either,  for  the  two  laft  years.  He  began  to  recover  from  the 
Judith,  and  Pallas,  (names  retained  in  the  French  moment  that  Cardan  preferibed  for  him.  Cardan  took 
cards),  typical  of  birth,  piety,  fortitude,  and  wifdom,  his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  days, 
the  qualifications  refiding  in  each  perfon.  Argine  is  an  leaving  him  preferiptions  which  in  two  years  wrought 
anagram  for  regina ,  queen  by  defeent.  By  the  knaves  a  complete  cure. 

were  defigned  the  fervants  to  knights,  (for  knave  ori-  Cardan’s  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportu- 
ginally  meant  only  feryant)  ;  but  French  pages  and  nity  of  vifiting  feveral  countries.  He  crofted  France 
valets^  now  indiscriminately  ufed  by  various  orders  of  in  going  thither ;  and  returned  through  Germany,  and 
perfons,  were  formerly  only  allowed  to  perfons  of  qua-  the  Low  Countries,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
lity,  efquires  ( efeuires )  Ihield  or  armour  bearers.  O-  was  on  this  occafion  he  went  to  London  and  calculated 
thers  fancy  that  the  knights  themfelves  were  defigned  king  Edward’s  nativity.  This  tour  took  up  about  four 
by  thofe  cards ;  becaufe  Hogiere  and  Lahire,  two  months  :  after  which,  coming  back  to  Milan,  he  con- 
names  on  the  French  cards,  were  famous  knights  at  tinued  there  till,  the  beginning  of  Odober  1552;  and 
the  time  cards  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented.  then  went  to  Pavia,  from  whence  lie  was  invited  to 
Deceptions  •with  Cards.  See  Legerdemain,  fed.  i.  Bologna  in  1562.  He  taught  in  this  laft  city  till  the 
CARDAMINE,  ladies-smock  ;  a  genus  of  the  year  1570;  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  ; 
filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  but  fome  months  after,  he  was  fent  home  to  his  own 
plants.  Of  this  there  are  15  fpecies ;  but  the  moft  re-  houfe.  He  , left  Bologna  in  1571;  and  went  to 
markable  is  the  pratenfis,  with  a  large  purplifh  flower,  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  fome  time  without  any 
This  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  is  public  employment.  He  was,  however,  admitted  a 
alfo  cailed  cuckow- flower.  There  are  four  varieties,  viz.  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  received  a 
the  Angle,  with  purple  and  white  flowers,  which  are  penfion  from  the  Pope.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  2iss 
frequently  intermixed  in  the  meadows;  and  the  double,  of  September  1575,  according  to  Thuanus.  This  ac- 
of  both  colours.  The  Angle  forts  are  not  admitted  in-  count  might  be  fufficient  to  /now  the  reader  that  Car- 
to  gardens ;  but  the  double  deferve  a  pkee,  as  making  dan  was  of  a  very  fickle  temper  ;  but  he  will  have  a 
a  pretty  appearance  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower,  much  better  idea  of  his  Angular  and  odd  turn  of  mind 
They  will  thrive  in  a  rooift  fhady  border;  and  are  pro-  by  examining  what  he  himfelf  has  written  concerning 
pagatedby  parting  their  roots,  which  is  beft  perform-  his  own  good  and  bad  qualities.  He  paid  himfelf  con¬ 
ed  in  autumn.  They  delight  in  a  foft  loamy  foil,  not  gratulatory  compliments  for  not  having  a  friend  in  this 
too  ftiff.  By  fome  the  plant  is  reckoned  antifcorbutic.  world;  but  that,  in  requital,  he  was  attended  by  an  aerial 
CARDAMOM,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See  Amo-  fpirit,  emaned  partly  from  Saturn  and  partly  from  Mer- 
mum  ;  .and  Materia  Medica,  n°  210,  21 1.  cury,  who  was  the  conftant  guide  of  his  adtions,  and 

CARDAN  (Jerom),  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  teacher  of  every  duty  to  which  he  was  bound.  Pie 
geniufes  of  his  age^  was  born  at  Pavia  on  the  24th  of  declared  too,  that  he  was  fo  irregular  in  his  manner  of 
September  1501.  As  his  mother  was  not  married,  (he  walking  the  ftreets,  as  induced  all  beholders  to  point 
tried  every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but  without  at  him  as  a  fool.  Sometimes  he  walked  very  flowly, 
effed.  She  was  three  days  in  labour,  and  they  were  like  a  man  abforbed  in  profound  meditation  ;  then  all 
at  laft  obliged  to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He  was  born  on  a  fudden  quickened  his  fteps,  accompanying  them 
with  his  head  covered  with  black  curled  hair.  When  with  very  abfurd  attitudes.  In  Bologna  his  delight 
he  was  four  years  old,  he  was  carried  to  Milan  ;  his  fa-  was  to  be  drawn  about  in  a  mean  vehicle  with  three 
ther  being  an  advocate  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  wheels.  When  nature  did  not  vifit  him  with  any  pain, 
20,  he  went  to  ftudy  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city;  and  he  would  procure  to  himfelf  that  difagreeable  feufation 
two  years  afterwards,  he  explained  Euclid.  In  15 24,  by  biting  his  lips  fo  wantonly,  or  pulling  his  fingers 
he  went  to  Padua  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  to  fuch  a  vehement  degree,  as  fometimes  to  force  the 
to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts :  in  the  end  of  the  fol-  tears  from  his.  eyes  :  and  the  reafon  he  afligned  for  fo 
lowing  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic.  doing,  was  to  moderate  certain  impetuous  fallies  of 
He  married  about  the  year  1531.  For  ten  years  be-  the  mind,  the  violence  of  which  was  to  him  by  far 
fore,  his  impotency  had  hindered  him  from  having  know-  more  infupportable  than  pain  itfelf ;  and  that  the  fure 
ledge  of  a  woman  ;  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  confequence  of  fuch  a  fevere  difeipline  was  the  en- 
him.  He  attributed  it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  joying  the  pleafure  of  health.  He  fays  elfewhere,  that, 
planet  under  which  he  was  born.  When  he  enume-  in  his  greateft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to  whip  his  legs 
rates,  as  he  frequently  does,  the  greateft  misfortunes  with  rods,  and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  that  it  was  a  great 
of  his  life,  this  ten  years  impotency  is  always  one.  At  relief  to  him  to  weep,  but  that  very  often  he  could  not;. 

that 
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Cardan,  that  nothin?  gave  him  more  pleafure  than  to  talk  of  of  his  death,  abftained  from  food,  that  his  prediAion 


things  which  made  the  whole  company  uneafy  ;  that 
he  fpoke  on  all  fubjeAs,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon  ; 
and  he  was  fo  fond  of  games  of  chance,  as  to  fpend 
whole  days  in  them,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  family 
and  reputation,  for  he  even  flaked  his  furniture  and 
his  wife’s  jewels. 

Cardanus  makes  no  fcruple  of  owning  that  he  was 
Tevengeful,  envious,  treacherous,  a  dealer  in  the  black 
art,  a  backbiter,  a  calumniator,  and  addiAed  to  all 
the  foul  and  deteftable  exceffes  that  can  be  imagined  : 
yet,  uotwithftanding  (as  one  would  think)  fo  humbling 
a  declaration,  there  was  never  perhaps  a  vainer  mor¬ 
tal,  or  one  that  with  lefs  ceremony  expreffed  the  high 
opinion  he  had  of  himfelf,  than  Cardanus  was  known 
to  do,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  proofs.  “  1  have 
been  admired  by  many  nations  ;  an  infinite  number  of 
panegyrics,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  have  been  com- 
pofed  to  celebrate  my  fame.  I  was  born  to  releafe  the 
world  from  the  manifold  errors  under  which  it  groaned. 
What  I  have  found  out  could  not  be  difcovered  either 
by  my  predeceffors  or  my  cotemporaries  ;  and  that  is 
the  reafon  why  thofe  authors  who  write  any  thing 
worthy  of  being  remembered,  fcruple  not  to  own  that 
they  are  indebted  to  me  for  it.  I  have  compofed  a 
book  on  the  dialeAic  art,  in  which  there  is  neither  one 
fuperfluous  letter  nor  one  deficient.  I  finilhed  it  in 
feven  days,  which  feems  a  prodigy.  Yet  where  is  there 
a  perfon  to  be  found,  that  can  boaft  of  his  having  be¬ 
come  mailer  of  its  doArine  in  a  year  ?  And  he  that 
{hall  have  comprehended  it  in  that  time,  mull  appear  to 
have  been  inftruAed  by  a  familiar  daemon.” 

The  fame  capricioufnefs  obfervable  in  his  outward 
conduct  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  compofition  of  his 
works.  We  have  a  multitude  of  his  treatifes  in  which 
the  reader  is  flopped  almoft  every  moment  by  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  text,  or  his  digreflions  from  the  point  in 
hand.  In  his  arithmetical  performances  there  are  feve- 
ral  difcourfes  on  the  motions  of  the  planets,  on  the 
creation,  and  on  the  tower  of  Babel.  In  his  dialeAic 
work,  we  find  his  judgment  on  hiftorians  and  the  writers 
of  epiftles.  The  only  apology  which  he  makes  for  the 
frequency  of  his  digreflions  is,  that  they  were  purpofe- 
ly  done  for  the  fooner  filling  up  of  his  Iheet,  his  bar 
gain  with  the  bookfeller  being  at  fo  much  per  fhfcct ; 
and  that  he  worked  as  much  for  his  daily  fupport,  as 
for  the  acquifition  of  glory.  The  Lyons  edition  of 
his  works,  printed  in  1663,  confifts  often  volumes  in 
folio. 

It  was  Cardanus  who  revived  in  latter  times  all  the 
fecret  philofophy  of  the  Cabbala  or  Cabbalifts,  which 
filled  the  world  with  fpirits ;  a  likenefs  to  whom,  he  af- 
ferted,  we  might  attain  by  purifying  ourfelves  with  phi¬ 
lofophy.  He  chofe  for  himfelf,  however,  notwith- 
Handing  fuch  reveries,  this  fine  device,  T embus  me  a  pof- 
Jeffio,  tempus  meus  ager :  “  Time  is  my  foie  poffeffion, 
and  the  only  fund  I  have  to  improve.” 

In  faA,  when  we  confiderthe  tranfcendent  qualitiesof 
Cardan’s  mind,  we  cannotdeny  his  having  cultivated  it 
with  every  fpecies  of  knowledge,  and  his  having  made 
a  greater  progrefs  in  philofophy,  in  the  medical  art, 
in  aftronomy,  in  mathematics,  &c.  than  the  greateft 
part  of  his  cotemporaries  who  had  applied  their  minds 
but  to  one  of  thofe  fciences. 

Scaliger  affirms,  that  Cardan,  having  fixed  the  time 


might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  his  continuance  to  live 
might  not  difcredit  his  art.  Cardan’s  father,  who  was 
a  do  A  or  of  medicine,  and  a  profeflbr  of  civil  and  ca-  . 
non  law,  died  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  year  1524, 
having  abftained  from  all  fuftenance  for  nine  days.  His 
fon  tells  us,  that’ he  had  white  eyes,  and  could  fee  in 
the  night-time. 

CARDIAC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  all  medi¬ 
cines  beneficial  to  the  heart,  whether  internally  or  ex¬ 
ternally  applied.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  cor;  the  heart  being  reputed  the  immediate 

feat  of  their  operation. 

Cardiacs,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denote  medi¬ 
cines  which  raife  the  fpirits,  and  give  prefen t  ftrength 
and  checrfulnefs  ;  thefe  amount  to  the  fame  with  wnat 
are  popularly  called  cordials.  Cardiacs  are  medicines 
anciently  fuppofed  to  exert  themfelves  immediately  in 
comforting  and  ftrengthening  the  heart :  but  the  mo¬ 
dern  phyficians  rather  fuppofe  them  to  produce  the  ef- 
feA  by  putting  the  blood  into  a  geutle  fermentation, 
whereby  the  fprings,  before  decayed,  are  repaired  and 
invigorated,  and  the  tone  and  elafticity  of  the  fibres  of 
the  veflels  reftored ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  a  more 
eafy  and  brilk  circulation. 

CARDIALGIA,  in  medicine,  a  violent  fenfation 
of  heat  or  acrimony  felt  towards  the  upper  or  left  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  ftomach,  though  feemingly  at  the  heart ; 
fometimes  accompanied  with  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
fainting,  and  a  propenfity  to  vomit:  better  known  by 
the  name  of  cardiac  pajfioiiy  or  heart-burn.  See  (Index 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CARDIFF,  a  town  of  Glamorgan Ihire,  in  South 
Wales,  feated  on  the  river  Tave,  in  a  rich  and  fruitful 
foil.  It  is  a  large,  compaA,  well-built  town,  having  3 
caftle,  a  wall,  and  four  gates,  built  by  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  a  Norman,  about  the  year  1100.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  the  conftable  of  the  caftle,  12  aldermen,  12 
burgefles,  &c.  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
Here  the  aflizes  and  feflions  are  held,  befides  feveral 
courts.  There  is  a  handfome  bridge  over  the  river,  to 
which  fmall  veflels  come  to  take  in  their  lading.  It  has 
now  only  one  church,  St  Mary’s  having  been  long  fince 
thrown  down  by  the  undermining  of  the  river.  The 
caftle,  though  much  decayed,  makes  a  grand  appear¬ 
ance  even  at  this  time  ;  and  the.  walls  of  the  town 
are  very  ftrong  and  thick.  The  church  has  a  fine 
tower-fteeple,  and  the  town -hall  is  a  good  ftruAure. 
The  magiftrates  are  eleAed  every  year  by  the  majority 
of  the  burgefles.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

CARDIGAN,  the  capital  town  of  Cardigan  (hire, 
in  South  Wales,  is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Teivy,  on  the  Irilh  channel.  '  It  is  indifferently  large 
and  well-built,  containing  three  wards,  one  church,  and 
the  county-goal.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  1 3  aider- 
men,  13  common-council-men,  &c.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  caftle  which  was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
about  the  year  1 160.  It  fends  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  has  two  markets,  held  on  Tuefdays  and  Sa¬ 
turdays.  W.  Long.  4.  38.  N.  Lat.  52.15. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a  cfiunty  of  South  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Merionethlhire  and  Mont- 
gomerylhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Radnorlhire  and  Breck- 
nocklhire,  on  the  weft  by  the  Irilh  Sea,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Caermarthenlhire.  Its  length  from  north-weft 
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Cardinal,  to  fouth-eaft  is  about  44jmiles,  and  its  breadth  near  20. 

- The  air,  as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  varies  with  the 

foil,  which  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  is  more 
upon  a  level  than  this  principality  generally  is,  which 
rendcrsthe  air  mild- and  temperate.  But  as  the  northern 
andeaftern  parts  are  mountainous,  they  are  confequent- 
ly  more  barren  and  bleak.  However,  there  are  cattle 
bred  in  all  parts  ;  but  they  have  neither  wood  nor  coals 
of  their  own  for  fuel  :  they  have  rich  lead  mines,  and 
fifh  in  plenty,  with  fowls  both  tame  and  wild.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Teivy,  the  Ridol,  and  the  Ift- 
with.  This  county  hath  live  market-towns,  viz.  Car¬ 
digan,  Aberiftwith,  Llanbadarnvawn,  Llanbedar,  and 
Tregaron,  with  77  parilhes  ;  and  was  formerly  com¬ 
puted  to  have  upward  of  3000  houfes,  and  520,000 
acres  of  land.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament ;  one 
for  the  county,  and  one  for  Cardigan. 

CARDINAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  3n  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  things  on  account  of  their  pre-eminence;  thus 
we  fay  cardinal  virtues ,  &c. 

Cardinal  Signs,  in  the  zodiac,  are  Aries,  Libra, 
Cancer,  and  Capricorn. 

Cardinal  Points,  in  cofmography,  are  th  eeaft, 
weft,  north,  and  fouth. 

Cardinal,  an  ecclefiaftical  prince  in  the  Romilh 
church,  being  one  who  has  a  voice  in  the  conclave  at 
the  election  of  a  pope.  The  cardinals  were  originally 
no. more  than  deacons,  to  whom  was  intruded  the  care 
of  diftributing  the  alms  to  the  poor  in  the  feveral  quar¬ 
ters  of  Rome  :  and  as  they  held  aflemblies  of  the  poor 
in  certain  churches  of  their  feveral  diftridts,  they  took 
the  title  of  thefe  churches.  They  began  to  be  called 
cardinals  in  the  year  300,  during  the  pontificate  of  St 
Sylvefter,  by  which  appellation  was  meant  the  chief 
priefts  of  a  parilh,  and  next  in  dignity  to  a  bifhop. 
This  office  grew  more  confiderable  afterwards,  and  by 
fmall  degrees  arrived  at  its  prefent  height,  in  which  it 
is  the  reward  of  fuch  as  have  ferved  his  holinefs  well, 
even  princes  thinking  it  no  diminution  of  their  honour 
to  become  members  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

The  cardinals  compofe  the  pope’s  council,  ^nd  till 
the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  had  the  title  of  the  moft  illu - 
firious  s  but  by  a  decree  of  that  pope,  in  1630,  they 
had  the  title  of  eminence  conferred  on  them. 

At  the  creation  of  a  new  cardinal,  the  pope  per¬ 
forms  the  ceremony  of  opening  and  fhutting  his 
mouth,  which  is  done  in  a  private  confiftory.  The 
fhutting  his  mouth  implies  the  depriving  him  of  the 
liberty  of  giving  his  opinion  in  congregations  ;  and 
the  opening  his  mouth,  which  is  performed  15  days 
after,  fignifies  the  taking  off  this  reftraint.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  pope  happens  to  die  during  the  time  a 
cardinal’s  mouth  is  fhut,  he  can  neither  give  his  voice 
in  the  ele&ion  of  a  new  pope,  nor  be  himfelf  advanced 
to  that  dignity. 

The  cardinals  are  divided  into  fix  orders  or  clafles, 
confifting  of  fix  bifhops,  50  priefts,  and  14  deacons, 
making  in  all  70  ;  which  conftitute  the  facred  college. 
The  number  of  cardinal-bilhops  has  very  feldom  been 
changed,  but  that  of  priefts  and  deacons  has  varied  at 
different  times. 

The  privileges  of  cardinals  are  very  great.  They  have 
an  abfolute  power  in  the  church  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  holy  fee :  they  have  a  right  to  eledl  the  new  pope, 
and  are  the  only  perfons  on  whom  the  eledlion  can  fall : 
Vol.  III. 


moft  of  the  grand  offices  in  the  court  of  Rome  are  fill-  Cardinal 
ed  by  cardinals.  The  drefs  of  a  cardinal  is  a  red  fou-  c.|* 
tanne,  a  rocket,  a  fhort  purple  mantle,  and  the  red  rteee’ 
hat.  When  they  are  fent  to  the  courts  of  Princes,  it  is 
in  quality  of  legates  a  latere ;  and  when  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed  governors  of  towns,  their  government  is  called 
by  the  name  of  legation. 

Cardinal  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  fome  bifhops,  as 
thofe  of  Mentz  and  Milan,  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Boiirges;  and  the  abbot  of  Veudome  calls  himfelf  car- 
dinalis  natus. 

Cardinal’s  Flower.  See  Rapuntium. 

CARDlOlD,  in  the  higher  geometry,  an  algebrai¬ 
cal  curve,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  an  heart. 

C A RDIOSPERMUM,  heart-pea;  a  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odlandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the  Raft 
and  Weft  Indies;  but  have  no  great  beauty,  or  any  o« 
ther  remarkable  property. 

CARDIUM,  or  Cockle,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaceae.  The 
fhell  confifts  of  two  equal  valves,  and  the  (ides  are  e- 
qual.  There  are  21  fpecies  of  this  genus.  Common 
on  all  fandy  coafts,  lodged  a  little  beneath  the  fand ; 
their  place  marked  by  a  deprefied  fpot.  They  are 
wholefome  and  delicious  food. 

CARDONA,  a  handfome  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  the  title  of  a  duchy. 

Near  it  is  an  inexhauftible  mountain  of  fait  of  feveral 
colours,  as  red,  white,  carnation,  and  green  :  but 
when  wafhed,  it  becomes  white.  There  are  alfo  vine¬ 
yards  which  produce  excellent  wine,  and  very  lofty 
pine-trees.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river 
Cardenero.  E.  Long.  1.  2 6.  N.  Lat.  41.  42. 

CARDUUS,  the  thistle  ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefiaclaf3 
of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there  are  26  fpecies,  ten  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  being  troublefome 
weeds  require  no  defeription.  Some  few  of  the  exotic 
kinds  are  propagated  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety; 
but  even  thefe  have  neither  beauty  nor  any  other  pro¬ 
perty  to  recommend  them. 

Carduus  Benediftus.  See  Cnicus. 

CAREENING,  in  the  fea-languagc,  the  bringing 
a  fhip  to  lie  down  on  one  fide,  in  order  to  trim  and 
caulk  the  other  fide.  See  Plate  LXXXIV.  fig.  2. 

A  fhip  is  faid  to  be  brought  to  the  careen,  when,  the 
moft  of  her  lading  being  taken  out,  ftie  is  hulled  down 
on  one  fide,  by  a  fmall  veffel,  as  low  as  neceffary  5  and 
there  kept  by  the  weight  of  the  ballaft,  ordnance, 

&c.  as  well  as  by  ropes,  left  her  mails  Ihould  be  {train¬ 
ed  too  much  ;  in  order  that  her  Tides  and  bottom  may 
be  trimmed,  feams  caulked,  or  any  thing  that  is  faul¬ 
ty  under  water  mended.  Hence  when  a  fhip  lies  on 
one  fide  when  fhe  fails,  fhe  is  faid  to  fail  on  the  careen. 

CAREER,  in  the  menage,  a  place  inclofed  with  a 
barrier,  wherein  they  run  the  ring. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  race  or  courfe  of  the 
horfe  itfelf,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  200  paces. 

In  the  ancient  circus,  the  career  was  the  fpace  the 
bigae,  or  quadrigae,  were  to  run  at  full  fpeed,  to  gain 
the  prize.  See  Circus. 

Career,  in  falconry,  is  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  bird, 
about  120  yards.  If  fhe  mount  more,  it  is  called  a 
double  career ;  if  lefs,  a  femi-career. 

10  A  CA- 
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Carelia  CARELIA,  the  eaftern  province  ®f  Finland  ;  di- 
.d  vided  into  Swedifh  Carelia,  and  Mufcovite  Carelia. 

Canhbe£-  The  capital  of  the  latter  is  Povenza,  and  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Weiburg. 

CARELSCROON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Blekingia,  or  Bleking,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  a  very 
pood  harbour,  defended  by  two  forts.  It  was  built 
in  1679;  and  is  very  populous,  with  arfenals  for  the 
marine:  the  houfeof  the  dire&or-general  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  is  in  this  town,  and  here  the  Swedes  lay  lip  their 
royal  navy.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  15. 

CARENTAN,  a  town  of  France  in  Lower  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  in  the  Contentin,  with  an  ancient  cattle. 
W.  Long.  1.  14.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

CARET,  among  grammarians,  a  chara&er  marked 
thus  a,  fignifying  that  fomething  is  added  on  the  mar¬ 
gin,  or  interlined,  which  ought  to  come  iu  where  the 
caret  Hands. 

CAREW  (George),  born  in  Devonfhire  in  1557,  an 
eminent  commander  in  Ireland,  was  made  prefident  of 
Munftcr  fcy  queen  Elizabeth  ;  when,  joining  his  forces 
with  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he  reduced  the  Iriih  infur- 
gents,  and  brought  thcearl  ofDefmondtohistrial.  King 
James  made  him  governor  of  Guernfey,  and  created 
him  a  baron.  As  he  wa3  a  valiant  commander,  he  was 
no  lefs  a  polite  fcholar  ;  and  wrote  Pacata  Hibernia ,  a 
liiftory  of  the  late  wars  in  Ireland,  printed  after  his 
death,  in  1633.  He  made  feveral  collections  for  a  hi- 
ftory  of  Henry  V.  which  are  digefted  into  Speed’3  Hi- 
ftory  of  Great  Britain.  Befides  thefe,  he  acollc&ed 
materials  of  Iri(h  hiftory  in  four  large  MSS,  volumes, 
now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

Carew  (Thomas),  defeended  from  the  family  of 
Carew  in  Gloucefterlhire,  was  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  Charles  I.  who  always  efteemed  him  one 
of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  of  his  court.  He  was  much 
refpeCted  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  by  Ben 
Johnfon,  and  Sir  William  Davenant;  and  left  behind 
him  feveral  poems,  and  a  mafque  called  Cesium  Britan- 
nicuen,  performed  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuefday 
night,  1633,  by  the  king,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles 
with  their  fons.  Carew  was  afiifted  in  the  contrivance 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  mufic  was  fet  by  Mr  Henry 
Lawes  of  the  king’s  chapel.  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  about  the  year  1639. 

CARGADORS,  a  name  which  the  Dutch  give  to 
thofe  brokers  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  find  freight  for  (hips 
outward  bound,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  merchants, 
who  have  commodities  to  fend  by  fea,  of  the  (hips  that 
are  ready  to  fail,  and  of  the  places  for  which  they  are 
bound. 

CARGAPOL,  or  Kargapoe,  the  capitol  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Dwiua,  in 
Mufcovy:  E.  Long.  36°.  N.  Lat.  63°. 

CARGO  denotes  all  the  merchandifes  and  effects 
which  are  laden  on  board  a  (flip. 

5«/>er-CARG0,  a  perfon  employed  by  merchants  to 
go  a  voyage,  overfee  the  cargo,  and  difpofe  of  it  to 
the  beft  advantage. 

CARIATI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Hither  Calabria,  with  a  bi- 
(hop’s  fee,  and.the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  two  miles 
from  the  gulph  of  Taranto,  and  37  north-eaft  of  Cofen- 
za.  E.  Long.  17.  19.  N.  Lat.  30.  38. 

CARIBBEE  islands,  a  clutter  of  illands  fituated 


in  the  Atlantic  ocean  betweed  59  and  63  degrees  of  CaribWe. 

weft  longitude,  and  between  1 1  and  18  degrees  of  north - ~i 

latitude.  They  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow  or  femicircle, 
ftretching  almoft  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  north, 
to  near  the  river  Oroonoque.  Thofe  that  lie  neareft 
the  eaft  have  been  called  the  Windward  IJlands ,  the 
others  the  Leeward,  on  account  of  the  winds  blow¬ 
ing  generally  from  the  eaftern  point  in  thofe  quarters. 

Abbe  Raynal  conjectures  them  to  be  the  tops  of  very 
high  mountains  formerly  belonging  to  the  continent, 
which  have  been  changed  into  iflands  by  fome  revolu¬ 
tion  that  has  laid  the  flat  country  under  water.  The 
direction  of  the  Caribbec  iflands,  beginning  from  To¬ 
bago,  is  nearly  north  and  N.  N.  W.  This  direction 
is  continued,  forming  a  line  fomewhat  curved  towards 
the  north-weft,  and  ending  3t  Antigua.  In  this  place 
the  line  becomes  at  once  curved;  and,  extending  itfelf 
in  a  ftraight  direCtjon  to  the  weft  and  north-weft,  meets 
in  its  courfe  with  Porto- Rico,  St  Domingo,  and  Cu¬ 
ba,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Leeward  IJlands ,  which 
are  feparated  from  each  other  by  channels  of  various 
breadths.  Some  of  thefe  are  fix,  others  15  or  20  leagues 
broad ;  but  in  all  of  them  the  foundings  are  from  too 
to  120  or  1 50  fathom.  Between  Granada  and  St  Vin¬ 
cents  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  archipelago  of  30  leagues,  in 
which  the  foundings  are  not  above  ten  fathom.  The 
mountains  in  the  Caribbee  iflands  run  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  iflands  themfelves.  The  direction  is  fo  re¬ 
gular,  that  if  we  were  to  confider  the  tops  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  only,  independent  of  their  bafes,  they  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  chain  of  hills  belonging  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  of  which  Martinico  would  be  the  moft  north- 
wefterly  promontory.  The  fprings  of  water  which  flow 
from  the  mountains  in  the  Windward  Iflands,  run  all 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  thefe  iflands.  The  whole  eaftern 
coaft  is  without  any  running  water.  No  fprings  come 
down  there  from  the  mountains:  and  indeed  they  would 
have  there  been  ufelefs  ;  for  after  having  run  over  a  very 
(hort  traCt  of  land,  3nd  with  great  rapidity,  they  would 
have  fallen  into  the  fea.  In  Porto  Rico,  St  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  there  are  a  few  rivers  that  difeharge  them- 
felves  on  the  northern  fide,  and  whofe  fources  rife  in  the 
mountains  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  thro’  the 
whole  length  of  thefe  iflands.  From  the  other  fide  of 
the  mountains  facing  the  fouth,  where  the  fea,  flowing 
with  great  impetuofity,  leaves  behind  it  marks  of  its 
inundations,  feveral  rivers  flow  down,  the  mouths  of 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  the  largeft  (hips.  The 
foil  of  the  Caribbees  confifts  moftly  of  a  layer  of  clay 
or  gravel  of  different  thicknefs  ;  under  which  is  a  bed 
of  (lone  or  rock.  The  nature  of  fome  of  thofe  foils  is 
better  adapted  to  vegetables  than  others.  In  thofe 
places  where  the  clay  is  drier  and  more  friable,  and 
mixes  with  the  leaves  and  remains  of  plants,  a  layer  of 
earth  is  formed  of  greater  depth  than  where  the  clay  is 
moifter.  The  fand  or  gravel  has  different  properties  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  peculiar  nature ;  wherever  it  is  lefs  hard, 
lefs  compaCt,  and  lefs  porous,  fmall  pieces feparate  them¬ 
felves  from  it,  which,  though  dry,  preferve  a  certain 
degree^  of  coolnefs  ufeful  to  vegetation.  This  foil  is 
called  in  America,  a  pumice-flone  foil.  Wherever  the 
clay  and  gravel  do  not  go  through  fuch  modifications, 
the  foil  becomes  barren,  as  foon  as  the  layer  formed  by 
the  decompofition  of  the  original  plants  is  deftroyed. 

When  the  Europeans  landed  on  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
they 
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they  found  them  covered  with  large  trees,  connected  as  thofe  places  where  the  eafterly  wind  meets  with  no-  Carl! 

it  were  to  one  another  by  a  fpecies  of  creeping  plant,  thing  to  oppofe  its  progrefs,  it  difpels  the  clouds  as  - ““ 

which,  rifing  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ivy,  wove  they  begin  to  rife,  and  caufes  them  to  break  either  in 
itfelf  around  all  the  branches,  and  concealed  them  from  the  woods  or  upon  the  mountains.  But  whenever  the 
fight.  There  was  fo  great  plenty  of  this  plant,  and  it  ftorms  are  too  violent,  or  the  blowing  of  the  eafterly 
grew  fo  thick,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  penetrate  into  wind  is  interrupted  by  the  changeable  and  temporary 
the  woods  before  it  was  cut  down.  In  thefe  forefts  efifeft  of  the  foutherly  and  wefterly  ones,  it  then  begins 
there  were  varieties  of  trees  that  were  exceeding  lofty,  to  rain.  In  the  other  Caribbee  iflands  where  this  wind 
very  ftraight,  and  without  any  excrefcences  or  defe&s.  does  not  geherally  blow,  the  rains  are  fo  frequent  and 
The  annual  fall  and  breaking  down  of  the  leaves  of  plentiful,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon,  which  lafts 
thofe  trees,  and  the  decay  of  their  trunks  thro’  length  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Oftober,  that, 
of  time,  formed  a  moift  fediment  upon  the  ground,  and  according  to  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  as  much 
occafioued  a  moft  furprifing  degree  of  vegetation  when  rain  falls  in  one  week  as  in  our  climates  in  a  year.  In- 
the  trees  were  rooted  up.  In  whatever  foil  tliefe  trees  ftead  of  thofe  mild  refrelhing  fhowers  which  fall  in  the 
""*«*  fi*M™**  fi-ot  <Wn_  mn-w  European  climates,  the  rains  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  a 


grew,  their  roots  were  feldom  two  feet  deep,  and  very 
often  lefs,  though  they  extended  themfelves  on  the  fur- 
face  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to  fupport. 
The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  in 
fterp  places,  were  very  hard.  Their  bark  was  fmooth, 
and  firmly  fixed  to  the  wood.  Several  of  them  hardly 
yielded  to  the  fharpeft  iliftrument,  and  it  was  neceflary 
to  burn  them  in  order  to  root  them  up.  The  valleys 
abounded  with  foft  wood;  and  at  the  foot  of  thefe,  an 
infinite  variety  of  plants,  fome  of  which  were  ufed  by 
the  natives  for  food. — We  need  not  here  recount  the 
particulars  already  mentioned  under  the  article  Ameri¬ 
ca,  concerning  the  indolent  and  favage  life  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thefe  iflands;  nor  give  a  detail  of  their  re¬ 


torrents,  the  found  of  which  might  be  miftaken  for  hail, 
were  not  that  almoft  totally  unknown  under  fo  burn¬ 
ing  a  fky.  Thefe  fhowers  indeed  rtfrefh  the  air;  but 
they  occafion  a  dampnefs,  the  effects  of  which  are  not 
lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal.  The  dead  muftbe  interred 
within  a  few  hours  after  they  have  expired.  Meat  will 
not  keep  fweet  above  24  hours.  The  fruits  decay,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  gathered  ripe  or  before  their  maturity. 
The  bread  muft  be  made  up  into  bifeuits,  to  prevent  its 
growing  mouldy.  Common  wines  turn  four,  and  iron 
turns  rutty,  in  a  day’s  time.  The  feeds  can  only  be  pre- 
ferved  by  conftant  attention  and  care,  till  the  proper 
feafon  returns  for  fowing  them.  When  the  Caribbee 


dudtion  by  the  Spaniards  and  other  European  powers,  iflands  were  firft  difeovered,  the  corn  that  was  conveyed 
which  falls  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  each  there  for  the  fupport  of  the  Europeans,  was  fo  foon  da- 
particular  ifland:  but  fhall  here  only  obferve,  that  by  a  maged,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  fend  it  out  in  the 
treaty  concluded  in  January  1660,  between  the  French  ears.  This  neceflary  precaution  fo  much  enhanced  the 
and  Englifh,  the  Caribs  were  confined  to  the  iflands  of  price  of  it,  that  few  were  able  to  purchafe  it.  Flour  was 


St  Vincents  and  Dominica,  where  all  the  fcattered  body 
of  this  people  were  united,  and  at  that  time  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  in  number  6000  men. 

As  the  Caribbee  iflands  are  all  between  the  tropics, 
their  inhabitants  are  expofed,  allowing  for  the  varieties 
refulting  from  difference  of  fituation  and  foil,  to  a  per¬ 
petual  heat,  which  generally  increafes  from  the  riling 

of  the  fun  till  an  hour  after  noon,  and  then  declines  in  =  _ _ _ _ _ 

proportion  as  the  fun  declines.  The  variations  of  the  became  fo  clofe  a  body  that  the  air  could  fcarcely  pe- 
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then  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  corn ;  which  lowered  indeed 
the  expences  of  tranfport,  but  had  this  inconvenience, 
that  it  was  fooner  damaged.  It  was  imagined  by  a  mer¬ 
chant,  that  if  the  flour  were  entirely  feparated  from  the 
bran,  it  would  have  the  double  advantage  of  being 
cheaper,  and  keeping  longer.  He  caufed  it  therefore 
to  be  lifted,  and  put  the  fineft  flour  into  ftrong  cafks, 
and  beat  it  clofe  together  with  iron  hammers,  till  it 


temperature  of  the  air  feem  to  depend  rather  .on  the 
wind  than  on  the  changes  of  the  feafons.  In  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  wind  does  not  blow,  the  air  is  excef- 


uetrate  it.  This  method  was  found  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe;  and  if,  by  it,  the  flour  cannot  be  preferved  as 
long  as  in  our  dry  and  temperate  climates,  it  may  be 


lively  hot,  and  none  but  the  eafterly  winds  contribute  kept  for  fix  months,  &  year,  or  longer,  according  to  the 
to  temper  and  refrelh  it:  thofe  that  blow  from  the  degree  of  care  taken  in  the  preparation, 

-i.i  _ n.  _ i  _ 1: _r.  u...  .1 _ _ xjt _  . _ ui.r _ -1  r  r  rr 


fouth  and  weft,  afford  little  relief;  but  they  are  much 
lefs  frequent  and  lefs  regular  than  that  which  blows 
from  the  eaft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to 
the  influence  of  the  latter  are  forced  round  towards  the 


under  the  ground,  towards  the  eaft  than  towards  the 
weft ;  and  hence  they  are  eafily  thrown  down  by  ftrong 
weft  winds  or  hurricanes  from  that  quarter.  The  eaft¬ 
erly  wind  is  fcarce  felt  in  the  Caribbee  iflands  before 
9  or  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  increafes  in  proportion 
as  the  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon,  and  decreafes  as  it 
declines.  Towards  the  evening  it  ceafes  entirely  to 
blow  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open  fea.  Ithasalfo 
been  obferved,  that  it  blows  with  more  force,  and  more 


However  troublefome  thefe  effe&s  of  the  rain  may¬ 
be,  it  is  attended  with  fome  others  ftill  more  formi¬ 
dable  ;  namely,  frequent  and  dreadful  earthquakes. 
Thefe  happening  generally  during  the  time  or  towards 


weft  :  but  their  roots  are  ftronger,  and  more  extended  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  when  the  tides  are  high- 

.u„  - 1  - - .u-  —a  **-—  -a.. — J-  .V.A  eft,  fome  ingenious  naturalifts  have  fuppofed  that  there 

might  be  a  connexion  between  them.  The  waters  of 
the  fky  and  of  the  fea  undermine,  dig  up,  and  ravage 
the  earth  in  feveral  different  ways.  Among  the  various 
fhocks  to  which  the  Caribbee  iflands  are  expofed  from 
the  fury  of  the  boifterous  ocean,  there  is  one  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  raz  de  maree ,  or  whirlpool.  It 
conftantly  happens,  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  from  July  to 
O&ober,  and  always  on  the  weftern  coafts,  becaufe  it 
regularity,  in  the  dog-days  than  at  any  other  time  of  takes  place  after  the  time  of  the  wefterly  or  foutherly 
-t.  winds,  or  while  they  blow.  The  waves,  which  at  a  di- 

ftance  feem  to  advance  gently  within  400  or  500  yards, 
fuddenly  fwell  again  ft  the  fhore,  as  if  afted  upon  in  an 
10  A  2  oblique 


the  year. 

The  rain  alfo  contributes  to  the  temperature  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  though  not  equally  in  them  all.  In 
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Garibbiana,  oblique  dire&ion  by  fome  fuperior  force,  and  break  with 
Carica.  the  greateft  impetuofity.  The  (hips  which  are  then  upon 
the  coaft,  or  in  the  roads  beyond  it,  unable  either  to 
keep  their  anchors,  or  to  put  out  to  fea,  are  dalhed  to 
pieces  againft  the  land,  and  all  on  board  moft  com¬ 
monly  perifh.  The  hurricane  is  another  terrible  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  thefe  iflands,  by  which  incredible  damage 
is  occafioned;  but  happily  it  occurs  not  often. 

The  produce  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  is  exceedingly 
valuable  to  the  Europeans,  confiding  of  fugar,  rum, 
molofles,  indigo,  &c.  a  particular  account  of  which  is 
given  under  the  names  of  the  refpeftive  iflands  as  they 
occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

CARIBBIANA,  or  Caribiana,  the  north  eaft 
coall  of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  otherwife 
called  New  Andalusia. 

CARICA,  the  papaw  ;  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants. 

Species .  1.  The  papaya  rifes  with  a  thick,  foft, 
herbaceous  ftem,  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet,  na¬ 
ked  till  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top.  The  leaves 
come  out  on  every  fide,  upon  very  loug  foot-ftalks. 
Thofe  which  are  lituated  undermoft  are  almoft  hori¬ 
zontal,  but  thofe  on  the  top  are  ere& :  thefe  leaves  in 
full  grown  plants  are  very  large,  and  divided  into  many 
lobes  deeply  finuated.  The  ftem  of  the  plant,  and  alfo 
the  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  are  hollow;  and  the  whole 
abounds  with  a  milky  acrid  juice.  The  flowers  of  the 
male  plant  are  produced  from  between  the  leaves,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant.  They  have  footftalks  near 
two  feet  long;  at  the  end  of  which  the  flowers  Hand  in 
loofe  clufters,  each  having  a  feparate  (hort  foot-ftalk : 
thefe  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  flowers  of  the  female  papaya  alfo  come  out  from 
between  the  leaves  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  plant, 
upon  very  fliort  footftalks,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftem  : 
they  are  large,  and  bell-lhaped,  compofed  of  fix  petals, 
and  are  commonly  yellow;  when  thefe  fall  away,  the 
germen  fwells  to  a  large  flefhy  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  melon.  Thefe  fruits  are  of  different  forms;  fome 
angular,  and  compreffed  at  both  ends ;  others  oval,  or 
globular ;  and  fome  pyramidal :  the  fruit  alfo  abounds 
with  the  fame  acrid  and  milky  juice  as  the  plants. 
2.  The  profopofa,  differs  from  the  other  in  having  a 
branching  (talk,  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  entire,  the  flower 
of  a  rofe  colour,  and  the  fruit  ftiaped  like  a  pear. 

Culture ,  &c.  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  cannot  be  preferved  in  Britain  unlefs  conftantly 
kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  which  fhould  be  of  a  proper 
height  to  contain  them.  They  are  eafily  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  are  annually  brought  in  plenty  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  though  the  feeds  of  the  European 
lants  ripen  well.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  a  hot- 
ed  early  in  the  fpring:  when  the  plants  are  near  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  feparate  fmall 
pots,  and  each  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
carefully  fhading  them  from  tile  fun  till  they  have  taken 
root;  after  which,  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  tender  exotics.  When  they  are  remo¬ 
ved  into  other  pots,  care  mull  be  taken  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  preferve  the  ball  of  earth  about  them,  becaufe 
wherever  their  roots  are  laid  bare  they  feldom  furvive. 
When  they  are  grown  to  a  large  fize,  they  make  a  noble 
appearance  with  their  ftrong  upright  Items,  garnifhed 
on  every  fide  near  the  top  with  large  fliining  leaves, 


fpreading  out  near  three  feet  all  round  the  ftem  :  the  Caricature 
flowers  of  the  male  fort  coming  out  in  clufters  on  every  ^  II 
fide,  and  the  fruit  of  the  female  growing  round  the  annt 
ftalks  between  the  leaves,  are  fo  different  from  any  thing 
of  European  produ&ion,  as  well  to  entitle  thefe  plants 
to  a  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The  fruit  of 
the  fir  ft  fpecies  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands  eaten  with  pepper  and  fugar  as  melons,  but  i& 
much  inferior  to  a  melon  in  its  native  country ;  but  thofe 
which  have  ripened  in  Britain  were  deteftable,  the  only 
ufe  to  which  Mr  Miller  fays  he  has  known  them  put, 
was,  when  they  were  about  half  grown,  to  foak  them  in 
fait  water  to  get  out  the  acrid  juice,  and  then  pickle 
them  for  onangos,  to  which  they  are  a  good  fubfiitute. 

CAR1CATURA,  in  painting,  denotes  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  real  beauties,  and  the  exaggeration  of  blemifhes, 
but  ftill  fo  as  to  preferve  a  refemblance  of  the  objed. 

CARICOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  tumours  as 
refemble  the  figure  of  a  fig.  They  are  frequently  found 
in  the  piles. 

CARIES,  the  corruption  or  mortification  of  a 
bone.  See  (the  Index  Adjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CARIGNAN,  a  fortified  town  of  Piedmont,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Po,  about  feven  miles  fouth  of  Turin. 

E.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat^44-  30.  It  was  taken  in  1544, 
by  the  French  ;  who  demoliilied  the  fortifications,  but 
fpared  the  caftle.  It  was  alfo  taken,  and  retaken,  in 
1691. 

CARINOLA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro.  E.  Long. 

15.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

CARINTHIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Auftria,  bounded  by  the  archbiftioprie  of  Saltzburg 
on  the  north,  and  by  Carniola  and  the  Venetian  terri¬ 
tories  on  the  fouth,  on  the  weft  by  Tyrol,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  Stiria.  A  part  of  this  country  was  anciently 
called  Carnia ,  and  the  inhabitants  Carni ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Carinthia ,  and  the 
latter  Carantani  or  Carinthi.  The  air  of  this  country 
is  cold,  and  the  foil  in  general  mountainous  and  bar¬ 
ren  ;  but  there  are  fome  fruitful  dales  and  valleys  in  it, 
which  produces  wheat  and  other  grain.  The  lakes, 
brooks,  and  rivers,  which  are  very  numerous,  abound 
with  fifh  5  and  the  mountains  yield  lead  and  iron,  and 
in  many  places  are  covered  with  woods.  The  river 
Drave,  which  runs  acrofs  the  country,  is  the  moft  confi- 
derable  in  Carinthia.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  de- 
feendants  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  partly  of  the 
Sclavonians  or  Wends.  The  ftates  are  conftituted  as 
in  Auftria,  and  their  afiemblies  are  held  at  Clagenfurt- 
The  archbilhop  of  Saltzburg  and  the  biftiop  of  Bam¬ 
berg  have  confiderable  territories  in  this  country.  Chri- 
llianity  was  planted  here  in  the  7th  century.  The  only 
profit- Ifi on  tolerated  at  prefent  is  the  Roman  catholic. 

The  bilhops  arc  thofe  of  Gurk  and  Lavant,  who  are 
fubjeft  to  the  archbilhop  of  Saltzburgh.  This  duchy 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Bavaria.  In  the  year  1282,  the 
emperor  Rudolph  I.  gave  it  to  Maynard  count  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  on  condition,  that,  when  his  male  iffue  failed,  it 
fhould  revert  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  which  happened 
in  1331.  Carinthia  has  its  particular  governor,  or  land- 
captain ,  as  he  is  called ;  and  contributes  annually,  to¬ 
wards  the  expence  of  the  military  eftablifhment,  637,695 
florins.  Only  one  regiment  of  foot  is  ufually  quartered 
in  it. 
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Caripi  CARIPI,  a  kind  of  cavalry  in  the  Turki/h  army. 
C  rifle  ^e  car>P'> to  number  of  about  1000,  are  not  (laves, 
r  nor  bred  up  in  the  feraglio,  like  the  reft;  but  are  gene¬ 
rally  Moors,  or  renegade  Chriftians,  who  having  follow¬ 
ed  adventures,  being  poor,  and  having  their  fortune  to 
feek  by  their  dexterity  and  courage,  have  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  horfe-guards  to  the  Grand  Signior. 

CARISBROOK-castle,  a  caftle  (ituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  king  Charles  I.  was 
imprifoned.  W.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

CARISTO,  an  epifeopal  city  of  Greece,  in  the  eaft- 
ern  part  of  the  illand  of  Negropont,  near  cape  Loro. 
E.  Long.  24.  15.  N.  Lat.  38.  6. 

CARKE,  denotes  the  3orh  part  of  a  sarplar  of 
wool. 

CARLETON  (Sir  Dudley),  was  born  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  1573,  and  bred  in  Chrift-church  colltge.  He 
went  as  (ecretary  to  Sir  Ralph  Wittwood  into  the  Low 
Countries,  when  king  James  refigned  the  cautionary 
towns  to  the  States ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  for 
20  years  as  ambaffador  to  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  U- 
nited  Provinces.  King  Charles  created  him  vifeount 
Dorchefter,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  principal  fe- 
cretaries  of  ftate;  in  whieh  office  he  died  in  1631.  He 
was  dleemed  a  good  ftatefman,  though  an  honeft  man; 
and  piibliftied  feveral  political  works. 

CARLINA,  the  carline  thistle;  a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  asqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  feveo  fpecies,  only  one  of 
which  is  a  native  of  Britain,  viz.  the  vulgaris.  The 
others  are  natives  of  the  fonth  of  France  or  Italy;  and 
are  very  eafily  propagated  in  this  country  by  feeds, 
which  mull  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  frefh  undunged  earth, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  as  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting.  When  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  they 
lhould  be  carefully  weeded,  and  afterwards  thinned, 
leaving  them  about  ten  inehes  or  a  foot  afunder.  The 
fecond  year  mod  of  them  will  flower:  but,  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  dry,  they  rarely  produce  good  feeds  in  this 
country,  and  fume  of  the  plants  decay  foon  after  they 
have  flowered,  fo  that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  maintain 
them  here.  The  roots  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  for 
that  purpofe  are  imported  from  thofe  countries  where 
the  plants  grow  naturally.  As  we  receive  them  they 
are  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a  rufty  brown  co¬ 
lour,  corroded  as  it  were  on  the  furface,  and  perforated 
with  numerous  fnjall  holes,  appearing  on  the  furface  as 
if  worm-eaten.  They  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  fub- 
aerid,  bitterifh,  weakly  aromatic  tafte.  They  are  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  warm  alexipharmics  and  diaphoretics. 
Frederic  Hoffman  the  Elder,  relates  that  he  has  obfer- 
ved  a  decoftion  of  them  in  broth  to  occalion  vomiting. 
They  have  been  for  fonietime  greatly  efteeined  among 
foreign  phyficians;  blit  never  were  much  in  ufe  in  this 
country.  The  prefent  pra&ice  has  entirely  rejedted 
them,  nor  are  they  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops. 

Carline,  or  Caroline ,  a  filver  coin  current  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  and  worth  about  4  d.  of  our  mo¬ 
ney. 

CARLINGFORD,  a  port-town  of  Ireland,  feated 
on  Carlingford  bay,  in  the  county  of  Louht,  and  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leinfter,  22  miles  north  of  Drogheda.  W. 
Long.  6.  24.  N.  Lat.  24.  5. 

CARLISLE,  the  capital  city  of  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  feated  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Eden,  and  be- 
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tween  the  Petterel  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Caude  on  the 
weft.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  done  wall,  and  has  a 
pretty  large  caftle  in  the  weftern  part  of  it,  as  alfo  a 
a  citadel  in  the  eaftern  part,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It 
fiourilhed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  appears  from 
the  antiquities  that  are  to  be  met  with  here,  and  the 
Roman  coins  that  have  been  dug  up.  At  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  this  city  was  ruined  by  the  Scots  and 
Pidls;  and  was  not  rebuilt  till  the’ year  680,  by  Eg- 
frid,  who  eiicorr.paffed  it  with  a  wall,  and  repaired  the 
church.  In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  the  whole  country 
was  again  ruined,  and  the  city  laid  defolate  by  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  remained  till  the  time  of  William  Rufus;  who 
repaired  the  v  alls  and  the  caftle,  and  caufed  the  houfes 
to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  fortified  by  Henry  I.  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  againft  Scotland;  lie  alfo  placed  a  garrifon  in  it, 
and  made  it  an  epifeopal  fee.  It  was  twice  taken  by  the 
Scots,  and  afterwards  burnt  accidentally  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  The  cathedral,  the  fuburbs,  and  1500 
houfes,  were  deftroyed  at  that  time.  It  is  at  prefent 
in  a  good  condition ;  and  has  three  gates,  the  Englilh 
on  the  fouth,  the  Scotch  on  the  north,  and  the  Irifh  on 
the  weft.  It  has  two  parifhes,  and  as  many  churches, 
St  Cuthbert  and  St  Mary’s,  the  laft  of  which  is  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  is  feparated  from  the  town  by  a  wall  of 
its  own.  The  eaftern  part,  which  is  the  neweft,  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  piece  of  workmanlhip.  The  choir  with  the  aides 
is  71  feet  broad;  and  has  a  (lately  eaft  window  48  feet 
high  and  30  broad,  adorned  with  curious  pillars.  The 
roof  is  elegantly  vaulted  with  wood ;  and  is  embellilhed 
with  the  arms  of  England  and  France  quartered;  as 
alfo  with  Piercy’s,  Lucy’s,  Warren's,  Mowbray’s,  and 
many  others.  In  the  choir  are  the  monuments  of  three 
bifhops  who  are  buried  there.  The  weft  end  was  in  part 
demolilhed  in  1641,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
Pidfs  wall,  which  was  built  acrofs  the  country  from 
Newcaftle,  terminates  near  this  place.  Carlifle  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  rebels,  Nov.  15,  1745;  and  was  retaken  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  io'h  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen, 
two  bailiffs,  &c.  and  has  a  coniiderable  market  on  Sa¬ 
turdays.  The  manufa&ures  of  Carlifle  are  chiefly  of 
printed  linens,  for  which  near  3000/.  per  annum  is  paid 
in  duties.  It  is  alfo  noted  for  a  great  manufadture  of 
whips,  in  which  a  great  number  of  children  are  em¬ 
ployed. — Salmons  appear  in  the  Eden  in  numbers,  fo 
early  as  the  months  of  December  and  January  ;  and  the 
London  and  even  Newcaftle  markets  are  {applied  with 
early  fifh  from  this  river:  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
do  not  vifit  the  Elk  in  any  quantity  till  April  ;  not- 
withllaiiding  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  are  atafmall 
diftancc  from  each  other. 

CARLOCK,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  ifin'glafs,  made 
with  the  fturgeon’s  bladder,  imported  from  Archangel. 
The  chief  ufe  of  it  is  for  clarifying  wine,  but  it  is  alfo 
ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  belt  carlock  comes  from  Aftra- 
can,  where  a  great  quantity  of  fturgeon  is  caught. 

CARLOSTAD,  or  Carlstad,  a  town  of  Sweden 
in  Wermeland,  feated  on  the  lake  Warmer,  in  E.  Long. 
14.  4.  N.  Lat.  59.  16. 

Carlostad,  or  Carljladt ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  ca¬ 
pital  of  Croatia,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  province.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Kulph, 
in  E.  Long.  16.  5.  N.  Lat.  45.  34. 
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Cirlowit*  CARLOWITZ,  a  fmall  town  of  Hungary,  in  Scla- 
II  vonia,  remarkable  for  a  peace  concluded  here  between 
Carnre  iter.  ^  'pur]ls  an(j  Chritlians  in  1669.  It  is  feated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  19.  5.  N.  Lat. 
4 S'  25- 

CARLSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  bilhopric  of  Wurtzburg,  feated  on 
the  river  Maine,  in  E.  Long.  9.  51.  N.  Lat.  50.  O. 

CARMAGNIOLA,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  with  a  good  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1691,  and  retaken  by  prince  Eugene  the 
fame  year.  It  is  feated  in  a  country  abounding  in  corn, 
flax,  and  filk,  near  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  7.  32. 
N.  Lat.  44.  43. 

CARMEL,  a  high  mountain  of  Pale  line,  {landing 
on  the  fkirts  of  the  fea,  and  forming  the  mod  remarkable 
head-land  on  all  that  eoaft.  It  extends  eaftward  from 
the  fea  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  from  the  city 
of  that  name  quite  to  Casfarea  on  the  fouth.  It  feems 
to  have  had  the  name  of  Carmel  from  its  great  fertili¬ 
ty  ;  this  word,  according  to  the  Hebrew  import,  fig- 
nifying  the  vine  of  God ,  and  is  ufed  in  fcripture  to  de¬ 
note  any  fruitful  fpot,  or  any  place  planted  with  fruit- 
trees.  This  mountain,  we  are  allured,  was  very  fertile. 
Mr  Sandys  acquaints  us,  that,  when  well  cultivated,  it 
abounds  with  olives,  vines,  and  variety  of  fruits  and 
herbs  both  medicinal  and  aromatic.  Others,  however, 
reprefent  it  as  rather  dry  and  barren  ;  which  perhaps 
may  have  happened  from  the  negleft  of  agriculture  fo 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  Turkilh  empire,  efpecially 
where  they  are  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Arabs. 
Carmel  is  the  name  of  the  mountain,  and  of  a  city 
built  on  it;  as  well  as  of  a  heathen  deity  wor  (hipped  in 
it,  but  without  either  temple  or  fl:3tue ;  tho’  anciently 
there  mult  have  been  a  temple,  as  we  are  told  that  this 
mountain  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Pythagoras,  who 
fpent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  temple,  without  any 
*  perfon  with  him.  But  what  hath  rendered  mount  Car¬ 
mel  molt  celebrated  and  revered  both  by  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians,  is  its  having  been  the  refidence  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  there  in  a  cave, 
(which  is  there  (hown),  before  he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven. 

CARMELITES,  an  order  of  religious,  making 
©ne  of  the  four  tribes  of  mendicants  or  begging  friars  ; 
and  taking  its  name  from  mount  Carmel,  formerly  in¬ 
habited  by  Elias,  Elilha,  and  the  children  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  ;  from  whom  this  order  pretends  to  defcend  in 
an  uninterrupted  fucceffion.  The  manner  in  which  they 
make  out  their  antiquity  has  fomething  in  it  too  ridi¬ 
culous  to  be  rehearfed.  Some  among  them  pretend 
they  are  defcenants  of  Jefus  Chrift;  others  go  further, 
and  make  Pythagoras  a  Carmelite,  and  the  ancient 
druids  regular  branches  of  their  order.  Phocas,  a  Greek 
monk,  fpeaks  the  moft  reafonably.  He  fays,  that  in  his 
time,  1185,  Elias’s  cave  was  ftill  extant  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  near  which  were  the  remains  of  a  building  which 
intimated  that  there  had  been  anciently  a  monaftery  : 
that,  fome  years  before,  an  old  monk,  a  prieft  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  by  revelation,  as  he  pretended,  from  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elias,  fixed  there,  and  aflembled  ten  brothers.— In 
1209,  Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  gave  the  foli- 
taries  a  rigid  rule,  which  Papebroch  has  fince  printed. 
In  1217,  or,  according  to  others,  1226,  pope  Hono- 
rius  III.  approved  and  conformed  it.  This  rule  con¬ 


tained  16  articles;  one  of  whieh  confined  them  to  their  Carmelites, 
cells,  and  enjoined  them  to  continue  day  and  night  in  Carmeu- 
prayer ;  another  prohibited  the  brethren  having  any 
property  ;  another  enjoined  fading  from  the  feaft  of 
the  holy  crofs  , till  Eafter,  except  on  Sundays;  abfti- 
nence  at  all  times  from  fleih  was  enjoined  by  another 
article  ;  one  obliged  them  to  manual  labour  ;  another 
impofed  a  drift  filence  on  them  from  vefpers  till  the 
tierce  the  next  day. 

The  peace  concluded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
with  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1 2 29,  fo  difad  vantage- 
ous  to  Chriftendom,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  infidels, 
occafioned  the  Carmelites  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  un¬ 
der  Alan  the  fifth  general  of  the  order.  He  firft  fent 
fome  of  the  religious  to  Cyprus,  who  landed  there  in 
the  year  1238,  and  founded  a  monaftery  in  the  foreft 
ofFortania.  Some  Sicilians,  at  the  fame  time,  leaving 
mount  Carmel,  returned  to  their  own  country,  where 
they  founded  a  monaftery  in  the  Tuburbs  of  Medina. 

Some  Englilh  departed  out  of  Syria,  in  the  year  1 240, 
to  found  others  in  England.  Others  of  Provence,  in  the 
year  1244,  founded  a  monaftery  in  the  defart  of  Ai- 
gualates,a  league  from  Marfeilles  :  and  thus,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  monafteries  increafing,  they  held  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  general  chapter  in  the  year  1245,  at  their  mo¬ 
naftery  of  Aylesford  in  England. — This  order  is  fo 
much  increafed,  that  it  has,  at  prefent,  38  provinces;  ' 
befides  the  congregation. of  Mantua,  in  which  are  54 
monafteries,  under  a  vicar-geueral ;  and  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  Barefooted  Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain,  which 
have  their  peculiar  generals. 

After  the  eftablithment  of  the  Carmelites  in  Europe, 
their  rule  was  in  fome  refpefts  altered  ;  the  firft  time, 
by  pope  Innocent  IV.  who  added  to  the  firft  article  a 
precept  of  chaftity,  and  relaxed  the  11th  which  en¬ 
joins  abftinence  at  all  times  from  fiefti,  permitting  them, 
when  they  travelled,  to  eat  boiled  fleftt :  this  pope  like- 
wife  gave  them  leave  to  eat  in  a  common  refeftory, 
and  to  keep  afifes  or  mules  for  their  ufe.  Their  rule 
was  again  mitigated  by  the  popes  Euge^ius  IV.  and 
Pius  II.  Hence  the  order  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
viz.  the  Carmelites  of  the  ancient  obfervance ,  called  the 
moderate-ox  mitigated;  and  tbofe  of  the  frit}  obfervance , 
who  are  the  barefooted  Carmelites ;  a  reform  fet  on  foot 
in  1540,  by  S.  Therefa,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Avila, 
in  Caftile :  thefe  laft  are  divided  into  two  congrega¬ 
tions,  that  of  Spain,  and  that  of  Italy. 

The  habit  of  the  Carmelites  was  at  firft  white,  and 
the  cloak  laced  at  the  bottom  with  feveral  lifts.  But 
pope  Honorius  IV.  commanded  them  to  change  it  for 
that  of  the  Minims.  Their  fcapulary  is  a  fmall  woollen 
habit  of  a  brown  colour,  thrown  over  their  ftioulders. 

They  wear  no  linen  fhirts  ;  but  inftead  of  them  linfey-  \ 

wolfey,  which  they  change  twice  a-week  in  the  fum- 
mer,  and  once  a-week  in  the  winter. 

If  a  monk  of  this  order  lies  with  a  woman,  he  is  pro¬ 
hibited  faying  mafs  for  three  or  four  years,  is  declared 
infamous,  and  obliged  to  difeipline  himfelf  publicly 
once  a-week.  If  he  is  again  guilty  of  the  fame  fault, 
his  penance  is  doubled  ;  and  if  a  third  time,  he  is  ex¬ 
pelled  the  order. 

CARMEH,  an  ancient  term  among  the  Latins,  ufed 
in  a  general  fenfe  to  fignify  a  verfe  ;  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  fignify  a  fpell,  charm,  form  of  expiation  or  exe-  i 

cration,  couched  in  a  few  words  placed  in  a  myftic  or¬ 
der,  \ 
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f'a/mentalia  der,  on  which  its  efficacy- depended.  Pezron  derives  Indri.  It  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  Carmona 
!l  the  word  carmen  from  the  Celtic  carm,  the  ftiout  of  5.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  15.  II 

BCarmona.  j0y}  or  ^  vcrfes  which  the  ancient  bards  fung  to  en-  Carmona,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain  in  Andalufia.  Carncadeg- 
courage  the  foldiers  before  the  combat. —  Carmen  was  The  gate  towards  Seville  is  one  of  the  molt  extraor- 
ancieutly  a  denomination  given  alfo  to  precepts,  laws,  dinary  pieces  of  antiquity  in  all  Spain.  It  is  feated  in 


prayers,  imprecations,  and  all  folemn  formulae  couched 
in  a  few  words  placed  in  a  certain  order,  though  writ¬ 
ten  in  profe.  In  which  fenfe  it  was  that  the  elder  Cato 
wrote  a  Carmen  de  moribus ,  which  was  not  in  verfe  but 
in  profe. 


a  fertile  country,  15  miles  eaft  of  Seville.  W.  Long.  5. 
37.  N.  Lat.  37.  24. 

CARNATION,  in  botany.  See  Dianthus. 
Carnation- Colour,  among  painters,  is  underftood 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  picture,  in  general,  which  reprefent 


CARMENTALIA,  a  feaft  among  the  ancient  Ro-  fleffi,  or  which  are  naked  and  without  drapery.  Titian 
mans,  celebrated  annually  upon  the  1  Ith  of  January,  in  and  Corregio  in  Italy,  and  Rubens  and  Vandyke  in 
honour  of  Carmenta,  or  Carmentis,  a  prophetefs  of  Flanders,  excelled  in  carnations. — In  colouring  for  fleflt, 


Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  with  whom  (he  came  in¬ 
to  Italy  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  folem- 
nity  was  alfo  repeated  on  the  1 5th  of  January,  which 
is  marked  in  the  old  calendar  by  Carmentalia  relata. 
This  feaft  was  eftablilhed  on  occafion  of  a  great  fecun¬ 
dity  among  the  Roman  dames,  after  a  general  reconci¬ 
liation  with  their  hulbands,  with  whom  they  had  been 
at  variance,  in  regard  of  the  ufe  of  coaches  being  prohi¬ 
bited  them  by  an  edift  of  the  fenate.  This  feaft  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  women :  he  who  offered  the  facrifices 
was  called  facerdos  carnientalis. 

CARMINATIVES,  medicines  ufed  in  colics,  or 
other  flatulent  diforders,  to  difpel  the  wind. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  carminare,  to  card 
or  teaze  wool,  and  figuratively  to  attenuate  and  difcufs 
wind  or  vapours,  and  promote  their  difcharge  by  perfpi- 
ration.  Tho’  Dr  Quincy  makes  it  more  myfterious:  He 
fays  it  comes  from  the  word  carmen ,  taking  it  in  the 
fenfe  of  an  invocation  or  charm  ;  and  makes  it  to  have 
been  a  general  name  for  all  medicines  which  operated  like 
charms,  /.  e.  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Hence,  as 
the  moll  violent  pains  were  frequently  thofe  arifingfrom 
pent-upwind,  which  immediately  ceafe  upon  difperfion ; 
the  term  carminative  became  in  a  peculiar  fenfe  applied 
to  medicines  which  gave  relief  in  windy  cafes,  as  if  they 
cured  by  inchant.ment :  but  this  interpretation  feems  a 
little  too  far  ftrained. 

The  adlion  of  carminatives  may  be  fomewhat  un¬ 
derftood  by  confidering  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  perfpirable.  Sandlorius  determines  all  that  we  call 
‘wind to  be  fuch  perfpirable  matter  as  makes  its  efcape 
through  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  parts  of  the  mufcles  alfo  may  be  fuch 
perfpirable  matter  now  whatever  rarefies,  and  renders 
collections  of  thefe  vapours  thinner,  conduces  to  their 
difcharge;  and  as  all  thofe  things  of  this  denomination 


there  is  fo  great  a  variety,  that  it  is  hard  to  lay  down 
any  general  rules  for  inftruCtion  therein  ;  neither  are 
there  any  regarded  by  thofe  who  have  acquired  a  Ikill 
this  way  s  the  various  colouring  for  carnations  may  be 
eafily  produced,  by  taking  more  orl'efs  red,  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  or  biftre,  whether  for  the  firft  colouring,  or  for 
the  finilhing  :  the  colour  for  women  Ihould  be  bluilh, 
for  children  a  little  red,  both  frefh  and  gay  ;  and  for 
the  men  it  fhould  incline  to  yellow,  efpecially  if  they 
are  old. 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  founder  of  the 
third  academy.  He  was  fo  fond  of  ftudy,  that  he  not 
only  avoided  all  entertainments,  but  forgot  even  to  eat 
at  his  own  table;  his  maid-fervant  Meliffa  was  obliged 
to  put  the  victuals  into  his  hand.  He  was  an  antago- 
nift  of  the  Stoics ;  and  applied  himfelf  with  great  ea- 
gcrnefs  to  refute  the  works  of  Chryfippus,  one  of  the 
moll  celebrated  philofophers  of  their  feCt.  The  power 
of  his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  Roman  fenate. 
The  Athenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay 
a  fine  of  500  talents  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus, 
fent  ambafljdors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated 
to  100  talents.  Carneades  the  academic,  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic,  were  chatted 
with  this  embaffy.  Before  they  had  an  audience  of  the 
fenate,  they  harangued  to  great  multitudes  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  Carneades’s  eloquence  was  diftin- 
guilhed  from  that  of  the  others  by  its  ftrength  and  ra¬ 
pidity.  Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  the  fenate, 
that  thefe  ambaffadors  Ihould  be  immediately  fent  back, 
becaufe  it  was  very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  thro’ 
the  arguments  of  Carneades.  The  Athenian  ambaf- 
fadtJrs  (faid  many  of  the  fenators)  were  fent  rather  to 
force  ys  to  comply  with  their  demands,  than  to  folicit 
them,  by  perfuafion  ;  meaning,  that  it  was  impoffible 


in  medicine  are  warm,  attenuant,  and  confift  of  light  to  refill  the  power  of  that  eloquence  with  which  Car- 
fnbtile  parts,  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  how  a  mixture  of  neades  addreffed  himfelf  to  them.  According  to  Plu 

them  with  the  flatus  may  agitate  and  rarefy  it,  efpe-  *-  -L  *’ - - n  -  r-  -  J  '  ■'  r 

cially  as  they  alfo  create  fuch  agreeable  fenfations  on 


tarch,  the  youth  at  Rome  were  fo  charmed  by  the  fine 
orations  of  this  philofopher,  that  they  forfook  their  ex- 


the  fibres,  which  help,  by  invigorating  their  tone,  alfo  ercifes  and  other  diverfions,  and  were  carried  with  a  kip € 


to  expel  it. 

CARMINE,  a  powder  of  a  very  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour,  bordering  upon  purple  ;  and  ufed  by  painters-in- 
miniature,  though  rarely  on  account  of  its  great  price. 
The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  kept  a  fecret  by  the  co- 


of  madnefs  to  philofophy ;  the  humour  of  philofophifing 
fpreading  like  enthufiafm.  This  grieved  Cato,  who  was 
particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtilty  of  wit  and  ftrength  of 
argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained  either  fide 
of  a  queftion.  Carneades  harangued  in  -favour  of  juf- 


lour-makers  ;  neither  do  any  of  thofe  receipts  which  tice  one  day,  and  the  next  day  againft  it,  to  the  admi- 

1  ^  c - 1 — - - : — .1 -  ration  of  all  who  heard  him,  among  whom  were  Galba 

and  Cato,  the  greateft  orators  of  Rome.  This  was 
his  element;  he  delighted  in  demolifhing  his  own  work  j 


have  for  a  long  time  been  publilhed  concerning  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  and  other  colours  at  all  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  See  Colour- Making. 

CARMONA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Frioli,  and  in  the  becaufe  he  ferved  in  the  end  to  confirm  his  grand  prin 
county  of  Goritz,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  ciple,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or  refemblances 


of 
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«urndian  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  fo  that  of  two  things 
II  diredly  oppofite,  either  may  be  chofen  indifferently. 

CainioU.  Quintilian  remarks,  that  though  Carneades  argued  in 
favour  of  injuftice,  yet  he  himfelf  aded  according  to 
the  ftrift  rules  of  juftice.  The  following  was  a  maxim 
of  Carneades  :  “  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  ene¬ 
my,  or  any  other  perfon  wliofe  death  might  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in 
which  there  lurked  an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  though  it  were  in  the  power  of  no  perfon 
whatever  to  blame  him  for  being  filent.”  Carneades, 
according  to  fome,  lived  to  be  85  years  old ;  others  make 
him  to  be  90 :  his  death  is  placed  in  the  4th  year  of 
the  i62d  Olympiad. 

CARNELIAN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  precious  fton«, 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  diftingitifhed  by  three 
colours,  a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  white.  The  red  is  very 
well  known  among  us  ;  is  found  in  roundilh  or  oval 
maffes,  much  like  our  common  pebbles  ;  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  met  with  between  an  inch  and  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter :  it  is  of  a  fine,  compact,  and  clofe  tex¬ 
ture  ;  of  a  gloffy  furface ;  and,  in  the  feveral  fpecimens, 
is  of  all  the  degrees  of  red,  from  the  paleft  flefh-co- 
lour  to  the  deepeft  blood -red.  It  is  generally  free 
from  fpots,  clouds,  or  variegations  :  but  fometimes 
it  is  veined  very  beautifully  with  an  extremely  pale 
red,  or  with  white;  the  veins  forming  concentric  cir¬ 
cles,  or  other  lefs  regular  figures,  about  a  nucleus,  in 
the  manner  of  thofe  of  agates.  The  pieces  of  carne- 
lian  which  are  all  of  one  colour,  andperfe&ly  free  from 
veins,  arc  thofe  which  our  jewellers  generally  make 
ufe  of  for  feals,  though  the  variegated  ones  are  much 
more  beautiful.  The  carnrelian  is  tolerably  hard,  and 
capable  of  a  very  good  polifh  :  it  is  not  at  all  affedted 
by  acid  menftruums :  the  fire  diverts  it  of  a  part  of 
its  colour,  and  leaves  it  of  a  pale  red ;  and  a  ftrong 
and  long  continued  heat  will  reduce  it  to  a  pale  dirty 
gray. 

The  fineft  carnelians  are  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies  • 
but  there  are  very  beautiful  ones  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Silefia  and  Bohemia  ;  and  we  have  fome  not  defpicable 
ones  in  England. 

Tlvough  the  ancients  have  recommended  the  carne- 
Jian  as  aftringent,  and  attributed  a  number  of  fanciful 
virtues  to  it,  we  know  of  no  other  ufe  of  the  ftone  than 
the  cutting  feals  on  it  ;  to  which  purpofe  it  is  excel¬ 
lently  adapted,  as  being  not  too  hard  for  cutting,  and 
yet  hard  enough  not  to  be  liable  to  accidents,  to  take 
a  good  polifh,  and  to  feparate  eafily  from  the  wax. 

CARNERO,  in  geography,  a  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  which  extends  from  the 
weftern  coalt  of  Irtria  to  the  ifland  of  Groffa  and  the 
eoaft  of  Morlachia. 

Carnero  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  cape  to  the 
weft  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

CARNIOLA,  a  duchy  of  Germany  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  that  part  of  Irtria 
poffeffed  by  the  republic  of  Venice ;  on  the  north,  by 
Carinthia  and  Stiria ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Sclavonia  and 
Croatia ;  on  the  weft,  by  Friuli,  the  county  of  Gorz  or 
Goritz,  and  a  part  of  the  gulph  of  Venice;  extending 
in  length  about  1 10  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  50.  It 
had  its  ancient  name  Carnia ,  as  well  as  the  modern  one 
Carniola,  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Carni,  a 
tribe  of  Scythians,  otherwife  called  Japides ,  whence 


this  and  the  adjacent  countries  were  alfo  called  Japtdia.  Camiol*; 

Carniola  is  full  of  mountains,  fome  of  which  are  cul-  ^  II  J 
tivated  and  inhabited,  fome  covered  with  wood,  others  u>rn‘'tor  , 
naked  and  barren,  and  others  continually  buried  in 
fnow.  The  valleys  are  very  fruitful.  Here  are  like¬ 
wife  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ;  but  fait  mult  be 
bad  from  the  fovereign’s  magazines.  There  are  fe¬ 
veral  rivers,  belides  many  medicinal  fprings  and  in¬ 
land  lakes.  The  common  people  are  very  hardy, 
going  barefooted  in  winter  through  the  fnow,  with 
open  breads,  and  (leeping  on  a  hard  bench  without 
bed  or  bolfter.  Their  food  is  alfo  very  coarfe  and 
mean.  In  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  deep  on  the 
ground,  the  mountaineers  bind  either  fmall  balkets,  or 
long  thin  narrow  boards,  like  the  Laplanders,  to  their 
feet,  on  which,  with  the  help  of  a  (tout  ftaff  or  pole, 
they  defeend  with  great  velocity  from  the  mountains.  J| 

When  the  fnow  is  frozen,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fort  of 
irons  or  Ikaits.  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
inhabitants,  efpecially  the  common  fort,  differ  greatly  .  ill 
in  their  drefs,  language,  and  manner  of  living.  In  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Carniola  they  wear  long  beards.  The  m 

languages  chiefly  in  ufe  are  the  Sclavonian  or  Wendifh, 
and  German  ;  the  firft  by  the  commonalty,  and  the 
latter  by  people  of  fafhion.  The  duchy  is  divided  in¬ 
to  the  Upper,  Lower,  Middle,  and  Inner,  Carniola. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  hence  are  iron, 
fteel,  lead,  quickfilver,  white  and  red  wine,  oil  of  olives, 
cattle,  fheep,  cheefe,  linen,  and  a  kind  of  woollen 
ftuff  called  wahalan,  Spanifh  leather,  honey,  walnuts, 
and  timber;  together  with  all  manner  of  wood-work,  f 

as  boxes,  dirties,  kc. — Chriftianity  was  firft  planted 
here  in  the  eighth  century. — Lutheranifm  made  a  con-  <;i 

fiderable  progrefs  in  it ;  but,  excepting  the  Walachians 
or  Ufkokes,  who  are  of.  the  Greek  church,  and  ftyle 
themfelves  Staraverzi ,  i.  e.  old  believers,  all  the  inha-  § 

bitantsat  prefent  are  Roman  Catholics.  Carniola  was 
long  a  marquifate  or  margravate;  but  in  the  year  1231  j| 

was  eredfed  into  a  duchy.  As  its  proportion  towards  | 

the  maintenance  of  the  army,  it  jfbys  annually  363,171 
florins  ;  but  only  two  regiments  of  foot  are  quartered 
in  it. 

CARNIVAL,  or  Carnaval,  a  time  of  rejoicing, 
a  feafon  of  mirth,  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by 
the  Italians,  particularly  at  Venice,  holding  from  the 
twelfth-day  till  Lent. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Italian  Carnavalle j 
which  Mr  Du  Cange  derives  from  Carn-a-val,  by  rea- 
fon  the  flefh  then  goes  to  pot,  to  make  amends  for  the 
feafon  of  abftinence  then  enfuing.  Accordingly,  in  the 
corrupt  Latin,  he  obferves,  it  was  called  Carnetevamen,  L 
and  Carnifpriv'tum  \  as  the  Spainard8  (till  denominate 
it  car  tics  t  alien  das. 

Feafts,  balls,  operas,  concerts  of  mulic,  intrigues, 
marriages,  &c.  are  chiefly  held  in  carnival-time.  The 
carnival  begins  at  Venice  the  fecofid  holiday  in  Chrift- 
mafs :  Then  it  is  they  begin  to  wear  mafks,  and  open 
their  play-houfes  and  gaming-houfes  ;  the  place  of  i 
St  Mark  is  filled  with  mountebanks,  jack-puddings, 
pedlars,  whore8,  and  fuch  like  mob,  who  flock  tbi-  | 

ther  from  all  parts.  There  have  been  no  lefs  than  f 

feven  fovereign  princes  and  30,000  foreigners  here  to  J 
partake  of  thefe  diverfions. 

CARNIVOROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  thofe  a-  | 
nimab  which  naturally  feek  and  feed  on  flefh. 


It 
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Camivo-  It  has  been  a  difpute  among  naturalifts,  whether 
ro“s  man  is  naturally  carnivorous.  Thofe  who  take  the 

Caro.  negative  fide  of  the  qucftion,  infill  chiefly  on  the 

... .  —  ftrudiure  of  our  teeth,  which  are  moftly  incifores  or 

molares ;  not  fuch  as  carnivorous  animals  are  fur- 
nifhed  with,  and  which  are  proper  to  tear  flefh  in 
pieces  :  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that,  evert  when 
we  do  feed  on  flelh,  it  is  not  without  a  prepara¬ 
tory  alteration  by  boiling,  roafting,  ire.  and  even  then, 
that  it  is  the  hardeft  of  digeftion  of  all  foods.  To 
thefe  arguments  Dr  Wallis  fubjoins  another  ;  which 
is,  that  all  quadrupeds  which  feed  on  herbs  or  plants, 
have  a  long  colon,  with  a  coecum  at  the  upper  end 
of  it,  or  l'omewhat  equivalent,  which  conveys  the 
food  by  a  long  and  large  progrefs,  from  the  ftomach 
downwards,  in  order  to  its  flower  pafTage  and  long¬ 
er  ftay  in  the  inteftines  ;  but  that,  in  carnivorous 
animals,  fuch  caecum  is  wanting,  and  inftcad  thereof 
there  is  a  more  ftiort  and  ilender  gut,  and  a  quicker 
paflage  through  the  inteftines.  Now,  in  man,  the 
caecum  is  very  vifible  :  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  na¬ 
ture,  who  is  ftill  confiftent  with  herfelf,  did  not  in¬ 
tend  him  for  a  carnivorous  animal. — It  is  true,  the 
caecum  is  but  fmall  in  adults,  and  feems  of  little  or  no 
ufe  ;  but  in  a  fjetus  it  is  much  larger  in  proportion  : 
And  it  is  probable,  our  cuftomary  change  of  diet,  as 
we  grow  up,  may  occafion  this  fhrinking.  But  to 
thefe  arguments,  Dr  Tyfon  replies,  that  if  man  had 
been  by  nature  defigned  not  to  be  carnivorous ,  there 
would  doubtiefs  have  been  found,  fomewhere  on  the 
globe,  people  who  do  not  feed  on  flefh  ;  which  is  not 
the  cafe.  Neither  are  carnivorous  animals  always 
without  a  colon  and  caecum  ;  nor  are  all  animals  car¬ 
nivorous  which  have  thofe  parts :  the  opoflum,  for 
inftance,  hath  both  a  colon  and  coecum,  and  yet  feeds 
on  poultry  and  other  flefh  ;  whereas  the  hedge- hog, 
which  has  neither  colon  nor  caecum,  and  fo  ought  to 
be  carnivorous,  feeds  only  on  vegetables.  Add  to 
this,  that  hogs,  which  have  both,  will  feed  upon  flefh 
when  they  can  get  it  5  and  rats  and  mice,  which  have 
large  caecums,  will  feed  on  bacon  as  well  as  bread  and 
cheefe.  Laftly,  the  human  race  are  furnifhed  with 
teeth  neceflary  for  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of 
foods ;  from  whence  it  would  feem,  that  nature  in¬ 
tended  we  lhould  live  on  all.  And  as  the  alimentary 
duft  in  the  human  body  is  fitted  for  digefting  all  kinds 
of  food,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude,  that  na¬ 
ture  did  not  intend  to  deny  us  any  ? 

It  is  no  lefs  difputed,  whether  mankind  were  earns- 
vorous  before  the  flood.  St  Jerom,  Chryfoftom,  The- 
odoret,  and  other  ancients,  maintain,  that  all  animal 
food  was  then  forbidden  ;  which  opinion  is  alfb  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported  among  the  moderns  by  Curcellaeus, 
and  refuted  by  Heidegger,  Danzius,  Bockhart,  &c. 

CARO  (Annibal),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Civita  Nuovo  in  1507.  He  became  fecretary 
to  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  to  Cardianl 
Farnefe.  He  was  alfo  made  a  knight  of  Malta.  He 
tranflated  Virgil’s  /Eneid  into  his  own  language  with 
fuch  propriety  and  elegance  of  exprefiion,  that  he 
was  allowed  by  the  beft  judges,  to  have  equalled  the 
original.  He  alfo  tranflated  Ariftotle’s  rhetoric;  two 
oratorios  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  a  difeourfe  of 
Cyprian.  He  wrote  a  comedy  ;  and  a  mifcellany 
Vol.  III. 


of  his  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1584.  He  Carolina. •» 
died  at  Rome  in  1566. 

CAROLINA,  a  province  of  North  America,  com¬ 
prehending  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  Florida,  and 
lying  between  29  and  36'degrees  of  N.  Lat.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  north  by  Virginia,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  remainiug  part  of  Florida. 

This  country  is  feated  between  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold,  though  the  heat  is  more  troublefome  in 
fummer  than  the  cold  in  winter  ;  their  winters  being 
very  fliort,  and  the  frofty  mornings  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  warm  days.  The  air  is  generally  i'erene 
and  clear  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  ;  but  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March,  the  inhabitants  have  a  cuftom  of 
burning  the  woods,  which  caufes  fuch  a  fmoke  as  to 
ftrangers  would  feem  to  proceed  from  a  fog  or  thick- 
nefs  in  the  air.  The  fmoke  of  the  tar-kilns  likewile 
deceives  ftrangers,  and  gives  them  an  ill  opinion 
of  the  air  of  Carolina  ;  to  which  alfo  conduces  a 
cuftom  of  the  Indians  of  fetting  fire  to  the  woods  in 
their  huntings,  for  many  miles  round.  The  great 
rains  are  in  winter,  though  they  are  not  without 
heavy  fhowers  at  midfummer  5  add  t©  thefe  the  con- 
ftant  dews  that  fall  in  the  night,  which  refrdh  the 
ground  and  fupply  the  plants  with  moifture.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  north-weft  winds  in  the  winter 
occafion  very  pinching  weather  ;  but  they  are  not  of 
long  continuance.  Wefterly  winds  bring  very  plea- 
fant  weather  ;  but  the  foutherly  are  hot  and  unwhole- 
fome,  occafioning  fevers  and  other  diforders.  But 
this  muft  be  underftood  of  fummer,  for  in  winter  they 
are  very  comfortable.  The  depth  of  winter  is  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  then  the  ice  is 
not  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  man’s  weight.  In  Auguft 
and  September,  there  are  fometimes  great  ftorms  and 
fqualls  of  wind,  which  are  fo  violent  as  to  make  lanes 
of  100  feet  wide,  more  or  lefs,  through  the  woods, 
tearing  up  the  trees  by  the  roots.  Thel'e  ftorms  ge¬ 
nerally  happen  once  in  about  feven  years ;  and  are  at¬ 
tended  with  dreadful  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy 
rains.  They  commonly  happen  about  the  time  of  the 
hurricanes  which  rage  fo  fatally  among  the  iflands  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics ;  and  feem  to  be  occanoned  by  them, 
or  to  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  :  but  by  the  time 
they  reach  Carolina,  their  force  is  much  abated  ;  and 
the  farther  north  they  proceed,  fo  much  the  more  do 
they  decreafe  in  fury.  The  foil  on  the  coaft  is  landy ; 
but  farther  up,  the  country  is  fo  fruitful,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  at  the  trouble  to  manure  their  land. 

The  grains  moft  cultivated  are  Indian  corn  and  rice, 
though  any  fort  will  thrive  well  enough  ;  they  have 
alfo  pulfe  of  feveral  forts,  little  known  in  England. 

All  kinds  of  garden  ftuff  ufual  in  England  are  cultiva¬ 
ted  here,  and  may  be  had  in  great  plenty.  They 
export  large  quantities  yearly  of  rice,  pitch,  tar,  tur¬ 
pentine,  deer-lkins,  and  timber  for  building  ;  cvprefs, 
cedar,  faflafras,  oak,  walnut,  and  pine.  Befides  thefe 
they  alfb  fend  out  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  furs, 
wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  honey,  bees-wax,  myrtle-wax, 
tobacco,  fhake-root,  cotton,  feveral  forts  of  gums  and' 
medicinal  drugs.  Indigo  is  alfo  cultivated  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  but  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  which  comes- 
from  the  Caribbee  iflands.  It  hath  been  attempted 
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Carolina,  in  vain  tb  cultivate  vines,  and  produce  filk,  in  this 

*  - country  ;  for  though  the  frolts  here  do  not  continue 

long  without  intervals  of  warmer  weather,  they  are 
fufficient  to  check  the  growth  of  the  vine,  as  well  as 
olives,  dates,  oranges,  ire.  The  furs  are  bought  of 
the  Indians  with  vet  milion,  lead,  gunpowder,  coarfe 
cloth,  iron,  and  Ipirituous  liquors.  As  yet  they  have 
not  a  fufficient  number  of  handicraftfmen ;  which 
renders  labour  very  dear,  and  a  fupply  of  cloathsfrom 
Europe  neceffary.  The  afpedl  of  the  country  is  very 
fine,  being  adorned  with  beautiful  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  the  woods  with  lofty  timber,  which  afford  delight¬ 
ful  and  pleafant  feats  for  the  planters,  and  render  the 
fencing  their  lands  very  eafy.  And  as  they  have 
plenty  of  fifh,  wild-fowl,  and  venifon,  befides  other 
neceffaries  which  this  country  produces  naturally, 
they  live  eafy  and  lnxurioully.  The  planters  and 
their  families  that  are  born  here,  are  troubled  with 
few  diflempers ;  and  are  generally  tall,  well-made, 
and  a&ive.  The  women  who  are  not  expofed  to  the 
weather  are  remarkably  fair  and  handfome,  with  fine 
eyes.  They  marry  at  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and 
where  there  is  no  clergyman,  the  ceremony  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  juflice  of  the  peace.  They  are  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  have  eafy  labours,  and  the  children  at  nine  months 
old  are  able  to  run  about  the  houl'e.  Both  fexes,  as 
well  young  as  old,  are  very  dextrous  in  paddling  and 
managing  the  canoes,  being  bred  to  it  from  their  infan¬ 
cy.  The  religion  of  the  planters  is  that  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  but,  as  there  is  liberty  of  confcience, 
here  are  diflenters  of  all  forts — The  molt  fubflan- 
tial  people  build  their  houfes  with  brick  and  lime  made 
with  oyfter-fliells ;  for  there  is  no  ftone  except  near 
the  mountains.  The  meaner  fort  make  theirs  with 
rough  boards,  and  cover  them  with  fhingles.  Their 
diet,  except  Indian  corn,  differs  little  from  ours  ;  and 
they  import  feveral  forts  of  flrong  liquors.  Befides 
which  they  have  cyder,  perfimon,  and  cedar-beer,  of 
their  own.  They  have  likewife  a  beer  made  with 
molaffes,  wheat-bran-  and  hops,  which  is  very  good. 
There  are  mines  of  pit-coal  in  this  country ;  but  they 
have  fuch  plenty  of  wood  for  firing,  that  there  is  no 
occafion  to  work  them. 

Their  rivers  are  large,  and  navigable  a  great  many 
miles  up  the  country.  They  rife  near  the  mountains, 
and  abound  with  delicate  fifh,  befides  water-fowl  of 
different  kinds.  In  fome  there  are  iflands  which  yield 
good  pafture,  without  the  annoyance  of  wild  hearts. 
The  chief  mountains .  are  the  Cherokee  or  Allegany 
mountains,  which  are  fituated  north  and  north-well, 
five  or  fix  hundred  miles  diflant  from  the  fea.  They 
are  very  high  ;  and  abound  with  trees,  plants,  flones, 
and  minerals,  of  different  kinds.  The  inhabitants 
chiefly  make  ufe  of  paper-money  among  themfelves. 

The  moft  common  difeafes  are  agues,  cachexies, 
fluxes,  the  yaws,  colicks,  convulfions,  the  hooping- 
cough,  tetters,  the  prickly  heat,  and  the  itch. 

The  Indians,  like  thofe  in  other  parts,  are  well 
made,  of  a  red  copper  colour,  with  black  hair,  and 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  flreaked  with  red.  They 
have  no  beard  nor  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body  but 

*  See  Am e-  the  head  *.  Thofe  that  are  cloathed  and  brought  up 

rica,  n®  29.  among  the  planters,  have  their  fkins  of  a  bright  red- 

difli  colour  ;  but  thofe  that  go  naked  are  more  dulky, 


from  a  enftom  of  daubing  themfelves  with  bear’s  Carolina, 
greafe.  However,  by  painting  themfelves  with  " 
roucou,  they  appear  more  red  than  they  naturally 
would  be.  They  ufe  other  colours  on  different  occa- 
fions.  They  generally  go  ft: ark  naked,  except  a  few 
who  have  been  taught  to  be  a  little  more  model!. 

They  are  great  fmokers,  and  good  markfmen  ,  and 
will  walk  on  the  ridge  of  a  houle  without  fear  or  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling. 

This  country  is  divided  into  North  and  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  Georgia  ;  each  of  which  is  under  a  par¬ 
ticular  governor.  The  North  is  fiihdivided  into  four 
counties,  Granville,  Colleton,  Berkley,  and  Craven  ; 
and  South  Carolina  into  two,  Clarendon  and  Albe¬ 
marle.  This  laft  is  alfo  divided  into  fourteen  parilhes 
or  townlhips,  each  of  which  has  a  brick  or  timber 
church.  The  former  likewife  has  the  fame  number 
of  parilhes.  Charleftown  is  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country. 

Carolina  was  difeovered  by  Sebaftian  Cabot,  about 
the  year  1500,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  but 
the  fettling  of  it  being  neglected  by  the  Englilh,  a  co¬ 
lony  of  French  Protellants,  by  the  encouragement  of 
Admiral  Coligni,  were  tranfported  thither ;  and  named 
the  place  of  their  firft  fettlement  Arx  Carolina ,  in 
honour  of  their  prince,  Charles  IX.  of  France  :  but 
in  a  lhort  time  that  colony  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  no  other  attempt  was  made  by  any 
European  power  to  fettle  there  till  the  year  1664, 
when  800  Englilh  landed  at  Cape-Fear  in  North  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  took  polfellion  of  the  country.  In  1670 
Charles  II.  of  Britain  granted  Carolina  to  the  Lords 
Berkley,  Clarendon,  Albemarle,  Craven  and  Alh- 
ley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William  Berkley,  and 
Sir  John  Colliton.  The  plan  of  government  for 
this  new  colony  was  drawn  up  by  the  famous  Mr 
Locke,  who  very  wifely  propofed  an  univerlal  tole¬ 
ration  in  religious  matters.  The  only  reftriCtion  in 
this  relpect  was,  that  every  perfon  claiming  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  that  fettlement,  fhould,  at  the  age  of  1 7, 
regifter  himfelf  in  fome  particular  communion.  To 
civil  liberty,  however,  onr  philofopher  was  not  fo 
favourable  ;  the  code  of  Carolina  gave  to  the  eight 
proprietors-  who  founded  the  colony,  and  to  their 
heirs,  not  only  all  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  but  all 
the  powers  of  a  legiflation.  The  court,  which  was 
tpmpofed  of  this  fovereign  body,  and  called  the  Pa¬ 
latini:  Court,  was  inverted  with  the  right  of  nomina¬ 
ting  to  all  employments  and  dignities,  and  even  of 
conferring  nobility  ;  but  with  new  and  unprecedented 
titles.  They  were,  for  ihftance,  to  create  in  each 
connty  two  caciques ,  each  of  whom  was  to  be  polfef- 
fed  of  24,000  acres  of  land ;  and  a  landgrave,  who 
was  to  have  80,000.  The  perfons  on  whom  thel’e 
honours  Ihould  be  bellowed  were  to  compofe  the  upper 
houle,  and  their  pofl'tffions  were  made  unalienable.  i 

They  had  only  the  right  of  farming  or  letting  out  a  third  I 

part  of  them  at  the  moft  for  three  lives.  The  lower 
houfe  was  compoled  of  the  deputies  from  the  feveral 
counties  and  towns.  The  number  of  this  reprefenta- 
tive  body  was  to  be  increafed  as  the  colony  grew 
more  populous.  No  tenant  was  to  pay  more  than 
about  a  Ihilling  per  acre,  and  even  this  rent  was  re¬ 
deemable.  All  the  inhabitants,  however,  both  Haves 

and 
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Carolina  and  freemen,  were  under  an  obligation  to  take  up 
II  arms  upon  the  firft  order  from  the  Palatine  court. 
arp'  It  was  not  long  before  the  defeats  of  this  confti- 
tution  became  apparent.  The  proprietary  lords  ufed 
every  endeavour  to  eftabliih  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  caloniits  exerted 
themfelves  with  great  zeal  to  avoid  fervitude.  In 
confequence  of  this  ltruggle,  the  whole  province,  di- 
ftrafted  with  tumults  and  diifentions,  became  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  progrefs,  though  great  things  had 
been  expected  from  its  particular  advantages  of  fitua- 
tion.  Tho’  a  toleration  in  religious  matters  was  a  part 
of  the  original  con  ilitution,  diffentions  arofe  like  wife 
on  that  account.  In  1 705,  Carteret,  now  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  who,  as  the  oldeft  of  the  proprietors,  wasiole  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  colony,  formed  a  defign  of  obliging  all 
the  non-conformifts  to  embrace  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  this  aft  of  violence,  though 
difavowed  and  reje<5ied  by  the  mother-country,  in¬ 
flamed  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  1720,  while  this 
animofity  was  Hill  fubiifting,  the  province  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  feveral  bands  of  favages,  driven  to  defpair  by 
a  continued  courfe  of  the  moil  atrocious  violence  and 
injuilice.  Thefe  unfortunate  wretches  were  all  put 
to  the  fword  :  but,  in  1 728,  the  lords  proprietors  ha¬ 
ving  refufed  to  contribute  towards  the  expences  of 
an  expedition,  of  which  they  were  to  fhare  the  im¬ 
mediate  benefits,  were  deprived  of  their  preroga¬ 
tive,  except  Lord  Granville,  who  iliii  retained  his 
eighth  part.  The  rfft  received  a  recompence  of 
about  2  4,000  1.  The  colony  was  taken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  crown,  and  from  that 
time  began  to  flourilh.  The  divifion  into  North  and 
South  Carolina  now  took  place,  and  the  fettlement  of 
Georgia  commenced  in  1732.  See  Georgia. 

CAROLINE- bo  oks,  the  name  of  four  books,  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  to  refute  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice.  Thefe  books  are  couched  in  very 
liarih  and  fevere  terms,  containing  1 20  heads  of  ac- 
cufation  againft  the  council  of  Nice,  and  condemning 
the  worihip  of  images.  " 

CAROLUS,  an  ancient  Englifh  broad  piece  of  gojd, 
ftruck  under  Charles  1.  Its  value  has  of  late  been  at 
23  ihillings  Sterling,  though  at  the  time  it  was  coin¬ 
ed  it  is  Lid  to  have  been  rated  at  20  Shillings. 

Carolus,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  with  a  little. filver 
mixed  with  it,  ftruck  under  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 
The  carolns  was  worth  12  deniers,  when  it  ceafed  to 
be  current.  Thofe  which  are  ftill  current  in  trade  in 
Lorrain,  or  in  fome  neighbouring  provinces,  go  under 
the  name  of  French  fols. 

CAROTIDS,  in  anatomy,  two  arteries  of  the  neck, 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  braiq ; 
one  called  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left ,  Carotid.. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  cyprinus.  SeeCYPRiNUS;  alfo  C«r/>-FtsHiNG. 

The  carp  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  kinds  of  fifh  for 
flocking  of  ponds.  It  is  very  quick  in  its  growth, 
and  brings  forth  the  fpawn  three  times  a-year,  fo 
that  the  increafe  is  very  great.  The  female  does  not 
begin  to  breed  till  eight  or  nine  years  old  ;  fo  that  in 
breeding-ponds  a  fupply  muft  be  kept  of  carp  of  that 
age.  The  beft  judges  allow,  that,  in  flocking  a 
breeding-pond,  four  males  Ihould  be  allowed  to  twelve 


females.  The  ufual  growth  of  a  carp  is  two  or  three  Carp 
inches  in  length  in  a  year  ;  but,  in  ponds  which  re-  H 
ceive  the  fattening  of  common  fewers,  they  have  atP6"  ry* 
been  known  to  grow  from  five  inches  to  18  in  ore 
year.  A  feeding-pond  of  one  acre  extent  will  very- 
well  feed  300  carp  of  three  years  old,  300  of  two 
years,  and  400  of  one  year  old.  Carp  delight  great¬ 
ly  in  ponds  that  have  marley  Tides  ;  they  love  alfo 
clay-ponds  well  fheliered  from  the  winds,  and  grown 
with  weeds  and  long  grafs  at  the  edges,  which  they 
feed  on  in  the  hot  months.  Carp  and  tench  thrive 
very  faft  in  ponds  and  rivers  near  the  fea,  where  the 
waier  is  a  little  brackiih  ;  but  they  are  not  fo  well 
tailed  as  thofe  which  live  in  freih  water.  Grains, 
blood,  cliickens-guts,  and  the  like,  may  at  times  be 
thrown  into  carp-ponds,  to  help  to  fatten  the  fiih. 

To  make  them  grow  large  and  fat,  the  growth  of 
grais  under  the  water  ihould  by  all  means  poffible  be 
encouraged.  For  this  purpofe,  as  the  water  de- 
creai'es  in  the  fummer,  the  fides  of  the  pond  left  na¬ 
ked  and  dry  ihould  be  well  raked  with  an  iron  rake, 
to  deltroy  all  the  weeds,  and  cut  up  the  furface  of  the 
earth :  hay-feed  ihould  then  be  Town  plentifully  in 
thefe  places  ;  and  more  ground  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  water  falls  more  and  more  away. 

By  this  means  there  will  be  a  fine  and  plentiful 
growth  of  young  grafs  along  the  fides  of  the  pond  to 
the  water’s  edge ;  and  wheu  the  rains  fill  up  the  pond 
again,  this  will  be  all  buried  under  the  water,  and 
will  make  a  feeding-place  for  the  fiih,  where  they 
will  come  early  in  the  morning,  and  will  fatten 
greatly  upon  what  they  find  there. 

CARP/EA,  a  kind  of  dance  anciently  in  life  among 
the  Athenians  and  Magnefians,  performed  by  two 
perfons,  the  one  abling  a  labourer,  the  other  a  rob¬ 
ber.  The  labourer,  laying  by  his  arms,  goes  to 
ploughing  and  lowing,  ftill  looking  warily  about  him 
as  if  afraid  of  being  furprifed  :  the  robber  at  length 
appears,  and  the  labourer,  quitting  his  plough,  be¬ 
takes  himfelf  to  his  arms,  and  fights  in  defence  of 
his  oxen.  The  whole  was  performed  to  the  found 
of  flutes,  and  in  cadence.  Sometimes  the  robber  was 
overcome,  and- fometimes  the  labourer  ;  the  vidlor’s 
reward  being  the  oxen  and  plough.  The  defign  of 
the  exercife  was  to  teach  and  accuftom  the  peafants 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  attacks  of  ruffians.  . 

CARPENTER,  a  perlon  who  pradlifes  Carpen¬ 
try. 

Carpenter  of  a  Ship ,  an  officer  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  keep  in  order  the  frame  of  a  fhip,  toge¬ 
ther  with  her  mails,  yards,  boats,  and  all  other 
wooden  machinery.  It  is  his  duty  in  particular  to 
keep  the  ihip  tight ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  ought  fre¬ 
quently  to  review  the  decks  and  fides,  and  to  caulk 
them  when  it  is  neceifary.  In  the  time  of  battle,  he 
is  to  examine  up  and  down,  with  all  poffible  attention, 
in  the  lower  apartments  of  the  ihip,  to  (lop  any  holes 
that  may  have  been  made  by  Ihot,  with  wooden 
plugs  provided  of  feveral  fizes. 

CARPENTRAS,  an  epilcopal  town  of  Provence 
in  France,  and  capital  of  Venaiffin.  It  is  fubjeift  to 
the  Pope  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Aufon,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain.  E.  Long.  j.  6.  N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and 
10  B  2  joining 
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Carpeptiim  joining  large  pieces  of  wood,  for  the  ufes  of  building. 

•  .  It  is  one  of  the  arts  fubfervient  to  architecture,  and  is 
arp1'  divided  into  houfe-carpentry  and  Ihip-carpentry  :  the 
firft;  is  employed  in  raifing  roofing,  flooring  of  houfes, 

*  See  Skip -  ire.  and  the  fecond  in  the  building  of  fhips*,  barges, 
building.  &•<;.  The  rules  in  carpentry  are  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Joinery  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  car- 
•  pentry  is  uled  in  the  larger  and  coarfer  work,  and 
joinery  in  the  fmaller  and  curious. 

CARPENTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  name  common  to 
divers  forts  of  vehicles,  anfwering  to  coaches  as  well 
as  waggons,  or  even  carts,  among  us.  The  carpen- 
tum  was  originally  a  kind  of  car  or  vehicle  in  which 
the  Roman  ladies  were  carried  ;  though  in  after 
times  it  was  alfo  uled  in  war.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  carro ;  others  from  Carrnenta  the  mother 
of  Evander,  by  a  converfion  of  the  m  into  p. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of  covering  of  fluff,  or  other  ma¬ 
terials,  wrought  with  the  needle  or  on  a  loom,  which 
is  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  houfe,  and  commonly 
fpread  over  tables,  or  laid  upon  the  floor. 

Perlian  and  Turky  carpets  are  thofe  rnoft  efteem- 
ed  ;  though  at  Paris  there  is  a  manufactory  after  the  < 
manner  of  Perfia,  where  they  make  them  little  in¬ 
ferior,  not  to  fay  finer  than  the  true  Perfian  carpets. 
They  are  velvety,  and  perfectly  imitate  the  carpets 
which  come  from  the  Levant. — There  are  alfo  car¬ 
pets  of  Germany,  fome  of  which  are  made  of  wool¬ 
len  fluffs,  as  fei  ges,  ire.  and  called  fquare  carpets : 
others  are  made  of  wool  alfo,  but  wrought  with  the 
needle,  and  pretty  often  embellifhed  with  filk  j  and, 
laftly,  there  are  fome  made  of  dogs  hair.  We  have 
likewile  earpets  made  in  Britain,  which  are  ufed  ei¬ 
ther  as  floor-carpets,  or  to  cover  chairs,  ire.  It  is 
true,  we  are  not  arrived  at  the  like  perfection  in  this 
manufacture  with  our  neighbours  the  French;  but 
may  not  this  be  owing  to  the  want  of  a  like  public 
encouragement  ? 

CARPI,  a  principality  of  Modena  in  Italy,  lying 
about  four  leagues  from  that  city.  It  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  houfe  of  Pio  ;  the  elder  fons  of  which 
bore  the  title  of  Prince j  of  St  Gregory.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1 4th  century  Manfroy  was  the  firft 
prince  of  Carpi ;  but  in  the  16th,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  gave  the  principality  to  Alfonzo  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  This  nobleman,  in  recompence,  gave  to 
Albert  Pio,  to  whom  the  principality  of  Carpi  be¬ 
longed  of  right,  the  town  of  Saffuolo  and  fome  other 
lands.  Albert  was,  however,  at  laft  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Paris  ;  where,  being  ftripped  of  all  his  eftates, 
he  died  in  153S,  with  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  belt  and  bravelt  men  of  his  age.  The  family  of 
Pio  is  yet  in  being,  and  continues  attached  to  the 
French  Court.  Some  of  them  have  even  been  raifed 
to  the  purple,  and  ftill  make  a  figure  in  Europe. 

Carpi,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
and  capital  of  the  laft  mentioned  principality.  It  has 
a  flrong  caftle,  and  is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  11.  12. 
JL  Lat.  44.  45. 

Carpi,  a  town  of  the  Veronefe  in  Italy,  memo¬ 
rable  for  a  viClory  gained  by  the  Imperialills  over 
the  Frence  in  1701.  It  is  fubjeCi  to  the  Venetians  ; 
and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Adige,  in  E.  Long.  11.  39. 
N.  Lat.  45.  IQ. 


CARPINUS,  the  horn-beam  ;  a  genus  of  the  Po-  Carpinns  j 
lyandra  order,  belonging  to  the  Moncecia  clafs  of  I  j. 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecies,  of  which  only  one  is  Carrlage'  J 
a  native  of  Britain,  and  this  is  the  only  one  that  me¬ 
rits  notice.  It  loves  a  poor  fliff  foil  on  the  fides  of 
hills,  is  eafily  tranfplanted,  and  bears  lopping.  Cat¬ 
tle  eat  the  leaves,  but  paftlirage  will  not  flenrifh  un¬ 
der  its  Ihade.  The  wood  burns  like  a  candle,  is  very 
white,  tough,  harder  than  hawthorn,  and  capable  of  ’  I 
fupporting  a  great  weight.  It  is  ufeful  in  turning, 
and  for  making  many  implements  in  hulbandry.  It 
makes  cogs  for  mill-wheels,  even  fuperior  to  yew. 

The  inner  bark  is  much  ufed  in  Scandinavia  to  dye 
yellow.  In  Britain,  the  trees  will  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  but  are  rarely  fuffered  to  do  fo  ;  and  of  late 
years  this  tree  has  been  confidered  only  as  h  Ihrub, 
and  never  cultivated  but  for  underwood  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  nurleries  to  form  hedges  after  the 
French  manner. 

CARPOBALSAM,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  which  yields  the  true  oriental  baliam.  The 
Carpobalfam  is  ufed  in  Egypt,  according  to  Profper 
Alpinus,  in  all  the  intentions  in  which  the  balfam  it- 
felf  is  applied  :  but  the  only  ufe  the  Europeans  make 
of  it,  is  in  Venice-treacle  and  Mithridate  ;  and  in  thefe 
not  a  great  deal,  for  cubebs  and  juniper- berries  are 
generally  fubllituted  in  its  place. 

CARPOCRATIANS,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Gno- 
ftics,  fo  called  fi'om  Garpocrates,  who  in  the  fecond 
century  revived  and1  improved  upon  the  errors  of  Si¬ 
mon  Magus,  Menander,  Saturnisms,  and  other  Gnoftics. 

He  owned,  with  them,  one  foie  principle  and  father 
of  all  things,  whofe  name  as  well  as  nature  was  un¬ 
known.  'Fhe  world,  he  taught,  was  created  by  an¬ 
gels,  vallly  inferior  to  the  firft  principle.  He  oppofed 
the  divinity  of  Jefiis  Chrift ;  making  him  a  mere  man, 
begotten  carnally  on  the  body  of  Mary  by  Jofeph, 
though  poflefled  of  uncommon  gifts  which  fet  him  a- 
bove  other  creatures.  He  inculcated  a  community  of 
women ;  and  taught,  that  the  foul  could  not  be  puri¬ 
fied,  till  it  had  committed  all  kinds  of  abominations, 
making  that  a  neceffary  condition  of  perfection. 

CARPUS,  llie  wrift.  See  Anatomy,  n*  53. 

CARR,  a  kind  of  rolling  throne,  ufed  in  triumphs, 
and  at  the  fplendid, entries  of  prinees.  See  Chariot. 

The  word  is  from  the  ancient  Gaulifh,  or  Celtic,  Carr  ; 
mentioned  by  Caefar,  in  his  commentaries,  under  the 
name  Carrus.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Camillus  having 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  mounted  on  a  carr  drawn 
by  four  white  horfes,  it  was  looked  ©n  as  too  haughty 
an  innovation. 

Carr,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  light  open  chariot. 

The  carr,  on  medals,  drawn  either  by  horfes,  lions 
or  elephants,  ufually  fignifies  either  a  triumph  or  an 
apotheofis ;  fometimes  a  procefiion  of  the  images  of 
the  gods  at  a  folemn  fupplication,  and  fometimes  of 

thofe  of  fome  illullrious  family  at  a  funeral. _ The  carr 

covered,  and  drawn  by  mules,  only  fignifies  a  confe - 
cration ,  and  the  honour  done  any  one  of  having  his 
image  carried  at  the  games  of  the  Circus.  See  Con¬ 
secration,  ire. 

CARRIAGE,  a  vehicle  ferving  to  convey  perfons, 
goods,  merchandizes,  and  other  things,  from  one  place 
to  another. 

For 
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a  Carriage  For  the  conftrudiion  and  mechanical  principles  of 
II  wheel-carriages.  See  Mechanics,  n°  59. 

Carrier.  Carriage  of  a  Cannon,  the  frame  or  timber-work 
on  which  it  is  mounted,  lerving  to  point  it  for  ihoot- 
jng,  or  to  carry  it  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is 
made  of  two  planks  of  wood,  commonly  of  one-half 
the  length  of  the  gun,  called  the  cheeks,  and  joined  by 
three  wooden  tranfums,  ftrengthened  with  three  bolts 
of  iron.  It  is  mounted  on  two  wheels,  but  on  a  march 
has  two  fore-wheels  with  limbers  added.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  a  carriage  are  the  cheeks,  tranfums,  bolts, 
plates,  train,  bands,  bridge,  bed,  hooks,  trunnion-holes 
and  capfquare. 

Block-C arriage,  a  cart  made  on  purpofe  for  car¬ 
rying  mortars  and  their  beds  from  place  to  place. 

7>«cLCarriAge,  two  fliort  planks  of  wood,  fup- 
ported  on  two  axle-trees,  having  four  trucks  of  iolid 
wood  for  carrying  mortars  or  guns  upon  battery, 
where  their  own  carriages  cannot  go.  They  are 
drawn  by  men.  * 

CARRAVE1RA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with 
a  Greek  archbiihop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  22.  25.  N.  Lat. 
40.  27. 

CARRICK,  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  {hire  of  Ayr 
in  Scotland.  It  borders  on  Galloway  5  ftretclies  32 
miles  in  length ;  and  is  a  hilly  country  fit  for  pafturage. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Stencher  and  Girven,  both  a- 
bounding  with  falmom  here  are  alfofeveral  lakes  and 
forefts ;  and  the  people  on  the  coal!  employ  them- 
felves  in  the  herring-filhery,  though  they  have  no 
harbour  of  any  confequence.  The  only  towns  of  this 
diftrict  are  Bargeny  and  Maybole,  two  inconsiderable 
villages,  yet  the  fir  ft  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  a 
branch  of  the  Hamilton  Family. 

Carrick  on  the  Sure,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary  and  province  of  Munfter.  W. 
Long.  7.  14.  N.  Lat.  jz.  16. 

CARRiCK-Fergus,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulfter ;  it  is  a  borough  and 
market-town,  very  rich  and  populous,  with  a  good 
harbour  and  caftle,  and  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  feated  on  the  Irilh  channel,  on  a  bay  of 
the  fame  name. 

CARRIER,  is  a  perfon  that  carries  goods  for  others 
for  hire.  A  common  carrier  having  the  charge  and 
carriage  of  goods,  is  to  anfwer  for  the  fame,  ©r 
the  value,  to  the  owner.  And  where  goods  are  de¬ 
livered  to  a  carrier,  and  lie  is  robbed  of  them,  he 
ftiall  be  charged  and  anfwer  for  them,  becaufe  of  the 
hire.  If  a  common  carrier  who  is  offered  his  hire, 
and  who  has  convenience,  refufes  to  carry  goods, 
he  is  liable  to  an  aiftion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
inn-keeper  who  refufes  to  entertain  a  gueft.  See 
AssuMrsiT. 

"J.koI*s  One  brought  a  box  to  a  carrier,  with  a  large  fum  of 
Ltm-D'til.  money,  and  the  carrier  demanded  of  the  owner  what 
was  in  it ;  he  anfwered,  that-  it  was  filled  with  filks, 
and  fuch  like  goods  :  upon  which,  the  carrier  took  it 
and  was  robbed,  and  adjudged  to  make  it  good ;  but 
a  fpecial  acceptance,  as,  provided  there  is  no  charge  of 
money,  would  have  excufed  the  carrier. — A  perfon  de¬ 
livered  to  a  carrier’s  book-keeper  two  bags  of  money 
fealed  up,  to  be  carried  from  London  to  Exeter,  and 
told  him  that  it  was  L.  200,  and  took  his  receipt  for 


the  fame,  with  promife  of  delivery  for  ios,  per  cent.  Carrier 
carriage  and  rifk:  though  it  be  proved  that  there  was  II 
L.  400  in  the  bags,  if  the  carrier  be  robbed,  he  fhall  Carron‘ 
anfwer  only  for  L.  200,  becaufe  there  was  a  particu¬ 
lar  undertaking  for  that  fum  and  no  more  ;  and  his  re¬ 
ward,  which  makes  him  anfwerable,  extends  no  far¬ 
ther.  If  a  common  carrier  lofes  goods  which  he  is 
intrufted  to  carry,  ja  fpecial  aeftion  on  the  cafe  lies  a- 
gainll  him,  on  the  cuftom  of  the  realm,  and  not  tro¬ 
ver  ;  and  fo  of  a  common  carrier  by  boat.  An  action 
will  lie  againft  a  porter,  carrier,  or  barge-man,  upon 
his  bare  receipt  of  the  goods,  if  they  are  loft  through 
negligence.  Alfo  a  lighter-man  fpoiling  goods  lie  is  to 
carry,  by  letting  water  come  to  them,  action  of  the 
cafe  lies  againft  him,  on  the  common  cuftom. 

Carrier -Pigeon,  a  fort  of  pigeon  ufed,  when  pro¬ 
perly  trained,  to  be  fent  with  letters  from  one  place 
to  another.  See  Columba. 

Though  you  carry  thefe  birds  hood-winked,  20, 

30,  nay,  60  or  100  miles,  they  will  find  their  way  in 
a  very  little  time  to  the  place  where  they  were  bred. 

They  are  trained  to  this  fervice  in  Turkey  and  Perfia  ; 
and  are  carried  firft,  while  young,  lhort  flights  of  half 
a  mile,  afterwards  more,  till  at  length  they  will  re¬ 
turn  from  the  fartheft  part  of  the  kingdom.  Every  , 

Balhaw  has  a  bafket  of  thefe  pigeons  bred  in  the  fe- 
raglio,  which,  upon  any  emergent  occafion,  as  an  in- 
furre&ion,  or  the  like,  lie  dilpatches,  with  letters  bra¬ 
ced  under  their  wings,  to  the  feraglio  ;  which  proves 
a  more  Ipeedy  method,  as  well  as  a  more  fafe  on£, 
than  any  other  ;  he  fends  ont  more  than  one  pigeon, 
however,  for  fear  of  accidents.  Lithgow  alTures  us, 
that  one  of  thefe  birds  will  carry  a  letter  from  Baby¬ 
lon  to  Aleppo,  which  is  30  days  journey,  in  48  hours. 

This  is  alfo  a  very  ancient  practice  ;  Hirtius  and  Bru¬ 
tus,  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  held  a  correspondence 
with  one  (mother  by  means  of  pigeons.  And  Ovid 
tells  us,  that  Tnurofthenes,  by  a  pigeon  ftained  with 
purple,  gave  notice  to  his  father  of  his  vieftory  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  fending  it  to  him  at  ACgina. 

CARRON,  a  linall  but  remarkable  river  in  Scot¬ 
land,  rifmg  about  the  middle  of  the  ifthmus  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Both  its  fource,  and 
the  place  where  it  emptieth  itfelf  into  the  fea,  are 
within  the  fhire  of  Stirling,  which  it  divides  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  whole  length  of  its  courfe, 
which  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  is  not  above  14  miles. 

It  falls  into  the  frith  of  Forth  about  three  miles  to  the 

nortli-eaft  of  Falkirk.  The  ftream  thereof  is  but 

fmall,  and  fcarce  deferves  the  notice  of  a  traveller  ; 

yet  there  is  no  river  in  Scotland,  and  few  in  the 

whole  ifland  of  Britain,  whofe  banks  have  been  the 

feene  of  fo  many  memorable  tranfadlions-  When 

the  Roman  empire  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  had  its 

eaftern  frontiers  upon  the  Euphrates,  the  banks  of 

Carron  were  its  boundaries  upon  the  north-weft  ;  for 

the  wall  of  Antoninus  *,  which  was  raifed  to  mark  the  *  See  Auto- 

limits  of  that  mighty  empire,  ftood  in  the  neighbour-  ninus’s  Walk 

hood  of  this  river,  and  ran  parallel  to  it  for  feveral 

miles. 

Near  the  middle  of  its  courfe,  in  a  pleafant  valley, 

Hand  two  beautiful  mounts,  called  the  Hills  of  Dnni- 
pace,  which  are  taken  notice  of  by  moft  of  the  Scot- 
tifli  hiftorians  as  monuments  of  great  antiquity.  The 
whole 
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Carron.  whole  Rru&ure  of  thefe  mounts  is  of  earth  but  they 

- -  are  not  both  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions.  The 

more  eaflerly  one  is  perfectly  round,  refembling  an 
oven,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  height :  And  that  this  is 
an  artificial  work  does  not  admit  of  the  leafl  doubt ; 
but  we  cannot  affirm  the  fame,  with  equal  certainty, 
of  the  other,  though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  fo  too.  It  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  eaftern 
one  either  in  fhape  or  fize.  At  the  foundation  it  is 
nearly  of  a  triangular  form  ;  but  the  fuperflru&ure  is 
quite  irregular  ;  nor  does  the  height  thereof  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  bale.  Thefe  mounts 
are  now  planted  with  firs,  which,  with  the  parifh- 
church  of  Dunipace  Handing  in  the  middle  between 
them,  and  the  river  running  hard  by,  give  this  valley 
a  very  romantic  appearance.  The  common  account 
given  of  thefe  mounts  is,  that  they  were  ere&ed  as 
monuments  of  a  peace  concluded  in  that  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians,  and  that  their 
name  partakes  of  the  language  of  both  people  ;  Dun 
fignifying  a  hill  in  the  old  language  of  this  ifland,  an,d 
Pax  “  peace”  in  the  language  of  Rome.  The 
compound  word,  Dunipace,  lignifies  “  the  hills  of 
“  peace.”  And  we  find  in  hiliory,  that  no  lefs  than 
three  treaties  of  peace  were,  at  different  periods, 
entered  into  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians  ; 
the  firft,  by  Severus,  about  the  year  210;  the  iecond, 
foon  after,  by  his  fon  Caracalla  ;  and  the  third,  by 
the  ulurper  Caraufins,  about  the  year  280  ;  but  of 
wluch  of  thofe  treaties  Dunipace  is  a  monument,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  determine.  If  the  concurring  tef- 
timony  of  hiftorians  and  antiquaries  did  not  agree  in 
giving  this  original  to  thefe  mounts,  we  would  be 
tempted  to  conjecture  that  they  are  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ments.  Human  bones  and  urns  have  been  difcovered 
in  earthen  fabrics  of  this  kind  in  many  parts  of  this 
ifland,  and  the  little  mounts  or  barrows,  which  are 
fcattered  in  great  numbers  about  Stonhenge  in  Salifbury 
plain  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fepul- 
chres  of  the  ancient  Britons.  See  Barrows. 

From  the  valley  of  Dunipace,  the  river  runs  for 
fome  time  in  a  deep  and  hollow  channel,  with  fteep 
banks  on  both  fides  :  here  it  palfes  by  the  foundations 
of  the  ancient  Roman  bridge  ;  not  far  from  which, 
as  is  generally  thought,  was  the  feenp  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  conference  betwixt  the  Scottifh  patriot  William 
Wallace,  and  Robert  Bruce,  father  to  the  king  of  that 
name,  which  firft  opened  the  eyes  of  the  latter  to -a 
juft  view,  both  of  his  own  true  intereft,  and  that  of 
his  country. 

After  the  river  has  left  the  village  and  bridge  of 
Larbert,  it  foon  comes  up  to  another  fmall  valley, 
through  the  midft  of  which  it  has  now  worn  out  to 
itfelf  a  ftraight  channel;  whereas,  in  former  ages, 
it  had  taken  a  confiderable  compafs,  as  appears  by 
the  trad  of  the  old  bed,  which  is  ftill  viftble.  The 
high  and  circling  banks  upon  the  fouth-ftde,  give  to 
this  valley  the  appearance  of  a  fpacious  bay  ;  and, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  there  was 
once  an  harbour  here  :  nor  does  the  tradition  feem 
.  altogether  groundlefs ;  pieces  of  broken  anchors  have 
been  found  here,  and  fome  of  them  within  the  me¬ 
mory  of  people  yet  alive.  The  ftream-tides  would 
Rill  flow  near  the  place,  if  they  were  not  kept  back 


by  the  dam-head  built  acrofs  the  river  at  Stenhoqfe  ;  Carron. 
and  there  is  reafbn  to  believe,  that  the  frith  flowed 
confiderably  higher  in  former  ages  than  it  does  at 
prefent.  In  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this  valley, 
upon  the  fouth,  Rand  the  ruins  of  ancient  Camelon  ; 
which,  after  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  was 
probably  inhabited,  for  fome  ages,  by  the  natives  of 
the  country. 

Another  ancient  monument,  called  Arthur’s  Oven, 
once  Rood  upon  the  banks  of  Carron  ;  but  was,  with 
a  Ipirit  truly  Gothic,  entirely  demoliflied  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  corner  of  a  lmall  inclofure  between 
Stenhoule  and  the  Carron  iron-works,  is  pointed:  out 
as  the  place  of  its  fituation.  This  is  generally  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  been  a  Roman  work ;  though  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  what  could  be  their  motive  for  erect¬ 
ing  fuch  a  fabric,  at  lb  great  a  diRance  from  any  other 
of  their  works,  and  in  a  fpot  which,  at  that  time, 
muR  have  been  very  remote  and  unfrequainted.  The 
form  of  it  is  faid  to  have  been  perfectly  round,  and 
riling  perpendicular  for  fome  yards  at  firfl,  but  after¬ 
wards  gradually  cootrafted,  till  it  terminated  in  a 
narrow  orifice  at  the  top.  Antiquaries  are  not  agreed 
whether  it  had  been  a  temple,  or  a  trophy)  or  a  man- 
foleum  ;  but  the  mofl  common  opinion  is,  that  it  had 
been  a  temple,  and,  Buchanan  thinks,  a  temple  of 
Terminus.  Hector  Boetus  fays,  that  there  were 
benches  of  Rone  all  around  it,  upon  the  inlide  ;  and 
that  there  had  been  a  large  Rone  for  facrificing 
.upon,  or  an  altar,  upon  the  fouth  fide. 

As  Carron  extends  over  the  half  of  the  iflhmus, 
and  runs  fo  near  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  the  adjacent  country  fell  naturally  to 
be  the  lcene  of  many  battles  and  rencounters.  Hif¬ 
torians  mention  a  bloody  battle  fought  near  this  river 
between  the  Romans  and  the  confederate  army  of  the 
Scots  and  PiCls  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 

The  Icertes  of  fome  of  Offian’s  poems  were,  in  the  .opi¬ 
nion  of  the  tranllator,  upon  the  banks  of  this  river. 

Here  Fingal  fought  with  Caracul,  the  foil  of  the  king 
of  the  world,  luppofed  to  have  been  the  lame  with 
Caracalla  the  fon  of  the  Roman  emperor  Severus. 

Here  allb  young  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Oflian,  performed 
fome  of  his  heroic  exploits.  Hereabout  was  the 
Rream  of .  Crona,  celebrated  in  the  ancient  compo- 
iitions  of  the  Gallic  bard  ;  poflibly  that  now  called 
the  water  of  Bonny,  which  runs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  difehargeth  itielf  into 
Carron  at  Dunipace.  In  thofe  poems,  mention  is 
made  of  a  green  vale  upon  the  banks  of  this  river, 
with  a  tomb  Randing  in  the  middle  of  it,  where 
young  Ofcar’s  party  and  the  warriors  of  Caros  met. 

We  only  take  notice  of  this  as  it  flrengthens  the 
conje<ftui  e  hazarded  above,  that  the  mounts  of  Du¬ 
nipace,  elpecially  tiie  more  eaflerly  of  them,  were 
fepulchral  monuments.— About  the  diRance  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  river,  and  near  the  town-  of  Falkirk, 
lies  the  field  of  that  battle  which  was  fought  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Wallace  and  the  Englilh  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Graham’s 
muir,  from  the  valiant  John  Graham,  who  fell  there, 
and  wliofe  grave-Rone  is  Rill  to  be  feen  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Falkirk. 

The  river  Carron,  though  it  hath  long  fince  ceafed 

to 
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1  Carron  to  roll  its  dream  amidft  the  din  of  arms,  dill  pre- 
I .  ferves  its  fame,  by  lending  its  aid  to  trade  and  manu- 
Cars’  factures  ;  (fee  the  next  article). —  The  river  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  fome  miles  near  its  mouth,  and  a  confider- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  upon  it  by  fmall  craft ;  for 
the  convenience  of  which,  its  channel  has  of  late 
years  been  ftraightened  and  much  thortened,  and  the 
jiSecthear-  Canal*  has  its  entrance  from  it. 
kle  Camil  Carron -Works,  a  large  iron-foundery,  two  miles 

north  from  Falkirk  in  Scotland.  They  are  conveni¬ 
ently  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  three  miles 
above  its  entry  into  the  frith  of  Forth.  Above  100 
acres  of  land  have  been  converted  into  refervoirs  and 
pools,  for  water  diverted  from  the  river,  by  magni¬ 
ficent  dams  built  about  two  miles  above  the  works, 
which,  after  turning  eighteen  large  wheels  for  the  l'e- 
veral  purpofes  of  the  manufacture,  falls  into  a  tide- 
navigation  that  conveys  their  callings  to  the  fea. 

Thefe.  works  are  the  greatell  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
and  were  eftablifhed  in  x  760.  At  prefent,  the  build- 

Iings  are  of  vaft  extent ;  and  the  machinery,  conftruc- 
ted  by  Mr  Smeaton,  is  the  firft  in  Britain,  both  in 
elegance  and  correctnefs  :  there  are  i6co  men  em¬ 
ployed,  to  whom  is  paid  weekly  650/.  Sterling; 
which  has  greatly  enriched  the  adjoining  country  : 
6500  tons  of  iron  are  fmelted  annually  from  the 
mineral  with  pit-coal,  and  call  into  cannon,  cylin¬ 
ders,  ire,— In  the  founding  of  cannon,  thefe  works 
have  lately  arrived  at  fuch  perfection,  that  they  make 
above  5 000  pieces  a  year,  many  of  which  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  foreign  Itates  ;  and  their  guns  of  new  con - 
firuflion  are  the  lighted  and  neateil  now  in  ufe,  not 
excepting  brafs  guns  ;  the  32  pounder  Ihip-gun 
weighing  42  hundred-weight,  the  6  pounder  8  hun¬ 
dred-weight  and  one  half,  and  the  other  calibers  in 
proportion. 

The  prefent  proprietors  are  a  chartered  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  1 50,000  /.  Sterling,  a  common  feal, 
ire.  but  their  Hock  is  confined  to  a  very  few  indivi¬ 
duals. 

CAR.ROT,  in  Botany.  See  Daucus. 
Deadly-ChKKOT.  See  Thapsia. 

CARROUSAL;  a  courfe  of  horfes  and  chariots,  or' 
a  magnificent  entertainment  exhibited  by  princes  on 
fome  public  rejoicing.  It  conftfts  in  a  cavalcade  of 
feveral  gentlemen,  richly  drelfed  and  equipped  after 
the  manner  of  ancient  cavaliers,  divided  into  fqua- 
drons,  meeting  in  fome  public  place,  and  praCliling 
jufts,  tournaments,  ire.  The  lalt  carroufals  were  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

CARS,  or  Kars,  a  confiderable  and  ftrongtown  of 
Afia,  in  Armenia,  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  cattle  almolt  impregnable.  E.  Long.  43.  50. 
N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

CARSE,  or  Carfe  of  Cowry ,  a  diftriCt  of  Perthfliire 
in  Scotland.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  rhe  Tay,  and 
extends  14  miles  in  length  from  Dundee  to  Perth,  and 
is  from  two  to  four  in  breadth.  It  is  a  rich  plain 
country,  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  producing  as 
good  harvetls  of  wheat  as  any  in  Great  Britain.  It  a- 
baunds  with  all  the  necefTaries  of  life  ;  but  from  its  low 
damp  fituation,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjedt  to  agues, 
and  the  commonalty  are  in  great  want  of  firing.  In 
this  diftrift,  not  far  from  the  Tay,  Hands  the  houfe  of 


Errol,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  that  Carftairs./ 
name,  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hay,  here-  '  " 

ditary  conltables  of  Scotland. 

CARSTAIRS  (William),  an  eminent  Scots  Divine, 
whole  merit  and  good  fortune  called  him  to  aft  in  great 
l'cenes,  and  to  affociate  with  men,  to  whofe  Ibciety 
and  intercourfe  his  birth  gave  him  few  prerenfions  to 
afpire.  A  fmall  village,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glafgow,  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  father, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  exercifed  the  functions  of  a 
clergyman. 

Young  Carftairs  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  -profef- 
fionof  theology;  and  the  perfections  and  oppreffions 
of  government,  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  having  excited  his  ftrongeft  indignation,  it  be¬ 
came  a  matter  of  prudence  that  he  lliould  profecute 
his  lludies  in  a  foreign  univerlity.  He  went  accord¬ 
ingly  to  Utrecht ;  and  his  induftry  and  attention  be¬ 
ing  directed  with  lkill,  opened  up  and  unfolded  thofe 
faculties,  which  he  was  about  to  employ  with  equal 
honour  to  his  country  and  to  himfelf. 

During  his  refidence  abroad,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Penlionary  Fagel,  and  entered  with  warmth  in¬ 
to  the  intereft  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Scotland  to  procure  a  licenle  to  teach  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  had  Itudied  with  the  greatell  care,  he 
became  difgufted  with  the  proud  and  infolent  conduct: 
of  Archbilhop  Sharp,  and  prepared  to  revifit  Holland  ; 
where  he  knew  that  religious  liberty  was  refpefled, 
and  where  he  hoped  he  might  better  his  condition  by 
the  connections  he  had  formed. 

His  expectations  were  not  vain.  His  prudence,  his 
referve,  and  his  political  addrefs,  were  Itrong  recom¬ 
mendations  of  him  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whofe 
ambition  and  policy  were  to  triumph  over  the  obfti- 
nate  bigotry  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  enemies  of 
popery  in  England  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  and 
they  had  entered  into  a  fcheme  for  the  exclufion  of 
the  Duke  from  the  throne.  To  forward  this  fcheme, 

Carftairs  engaged  in  tranfaClions  of  equal  danger  and. 
importance.  Secrets  of  high  moment  were  intruded 
to  him.  He  entered  into  correfpondence  with  per- 
fonages  of  diftiiiguiflied  rank.  He  was  employed  in 
perfonal  negociations  in  Holland,  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land. 

When  the  rupture  between  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Duke  of  York  came  to  extremity,  Carftairs 
attended  the  former  in  his  expedition  to  England,  and 
was  conftantly  confulted  by  him  in  all  affairs  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  moment.  The  Duke,  irrefolute  and  feeble 
in  proportion  as  his  fituation  was  interefting  and  dif¬ 
ficult,  fled  from  a  people  who  had  begun  to  lympathife 
with  his  misfortunes,  and  from  a  crown  which  his  po- 
fterity  perhaps  might  yet  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  be¬ 
haved  with  refolution.  The  man,  whom  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Turenne  had  extolled  for  courage  and  military 
fagacity,  difeovered  the  moft  thameful  pufillanimity. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  receiyed  by  a  great  nation 
as  its  deliverer  from  civil  and  religious  oppreflion. 

-  The  elevation  of  his  matter  promifed  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Carftairs.  He  was  appointed  the  King’s 
chaplain  ,  for  Scotland,  and  employed  in  fettling  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom.  William,  who  carried  politics 
into  religion,  was  folicitous  that  epifcopacy  Ihould  pre¬ 
vail 
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Cairfhirs  vail  there  as  univerfally  as  in  England.  Carftairs,  more 
I  verfant  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  country,  faw  all  the 
Carte-  impropriety  of  this  project,  and  the  danger  that  would 
arile  from  the  enforcing  of  it.  His  realonings,  his  re- 
monftrances,  his  intreaties,  overcame  the  firmnefs  of 
King  William.  He  yielded  to  confiderations  founded 
alike  in  policy  and  in  prudence  ;  and  to  Carftairs,  Scot¬ 
land  is  indebted  for  the  full  eftablifhment  of  its  church 
in  the  prefbyterian  form  of  government. 

The  death  of  King.  William  was  a  fevere  affli£lion 
to  him  ;  and  it  happened  before  that  Prince  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  with  the  liberality  he  deferved.  He 
was  continued,  houTever,  in  the  office  of  chaplain  for 
Scotland,  by  Queen  Anne  ;  and  he  was  invited  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Principality  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he  profecuted  its  in- 
terefts  with  zeal  and  with  integrity.  Nor  was  his 
influence  and  atftivity  confined  to  matters  of  religion. 
They  were  exerted  with  fuccefs  in  promoting  the 
culture  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  The  univerfities  of 
Scotland  owe  him  obligations  of  the  higheft  kind.  He 
procured,  in  particular,  an  augmentation  of  thefalaries 
of  their  profelfors ;  a  circumftance  to  which  may  be 
afcribed  their  reputation,  as  it  enabled  them  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  fpirit  the  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

A  zeal  for  truth,  a  love  of  moderation  and  order, 
prudence  and  humanity,  diftinguilhed  Principal  Car¬ 
ftairs  in  an  uncommon  degree.  His  religion  had  no 
mixture  of  aufterity ;  his  fecular  tranfa<ftions  were  at¬ 
tended  with  no  imputation  of  artifice  ;  and  the  verfa- 
tflity  of  his  talents  made  him  pafs  with  eafe  from  a 
court  to  a  college.  This  excellent  perfon  died  in 
1715;  and  in  1774  his  flate-papers  and  letters,  with 
an  account  of  his  life,  were  publillied  in  one  vol.  4t0 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  McCormick. 

CARSUGHI  (Rainier),  a  Jefiiit,  born  at  Citerna 
in  Tufcany,  in  1647,  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem, 
entitled,  Ars  bene  fcribendi,  which  is  eftetmed  both 
for  the  elegance  of  the  ftile,  and  for  the  excellent 
precepts  it  contains.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  good  epi¬ 
grams.  He  died  in  1 709. 

CARTAMA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  formerly  very  confiderable.  It  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  river  Guadala-Me- 
dina,  in  W.  Long.  4.  28.  N.  Lat.  36.  40. 

CART,  a  land-carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn 
commonly  by  horfes,  to  carry  heavy  goods,  ire.  from 
one  place  to  another.  See  Mechanics,  n°  59. 

CART-Bote,  in  law,  fignifies  wood  to  be  employed 
in  making  and  repairing  inftruments  of  hufbandry. 

CARTE  (Thomas)  the  hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of 
Mr  Samuel  Carte,  prebendary  of  Litchfield,  and  born 
in  1686.  When  he  was  reader  in  the  abbey-church 
fit  Bath,  he  took  occafion,  in  a  30th  of  January  fer- 
mon,  1714?  to  vindicate  Charles  I.  with  refpeft  to 
the  Irifh  maffacre,  which  drew  him  into  a  controver- 
fy  with  Mr  Chandler  the  diffenting  minifter  ;  and  on 
the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  royal  family  he  refufed 
to  take  the  oaths  to  government,  and  put  on  a  lay 
habit.  He  is  faid  to  have  acfted  as  a  kind  of  fecre- 
tary  to  Bifliop  Atterbury  before  his  troubles  ;  and  in 
the  year  1722,  being  accufed  of  high  treafon,  a  re- 
Ward  of  looo/.  was  offered  for  apprehending  him  : 
but  Queen  Caroline,  the  great  patronefs  of  learned 


men,  obtained  leave  for  him  to  return  home  in  fecu-  Carte 
rity.  He  publillied,  1 .  An  edition  of  Thuanus,  in  B 
feven  volumes  folio.  2.  The  life  of  the  firft  Duke  of  ^artes‘, ' 
Ormond,  three  volumes,  folio.  3.  The  hiftory  of 
England,  four  volumes  folio.  4.  A  Collection  of  ori¬ 
ginal  letters  and  papers  concerning  the  affairs  of  Eng¬ 
land,  two  volumes  oftavo  ;  and  lome  other  works. 

He  died  in  April  1754. — His  hiftory  of  England  ends 
in  1654.  His  delign  was  to  have  brought  it  down 
to  the  Revolution  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  had  taken 
great  pains  in  copying  every  thing  valuable  that 
could  be  met  with  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 

Ireland,  ire. — He  had,  (as  he  himfelf  fays,  p.  43.  of 
his  vindication  of  a  full  anfwer  to  a  letter  from  a  by- 
ftander,)  **  read  abundance  of  collections  relating  to 
the  time  of  King  Charles  II.  and  had  in  his  power 
a  feries  of  memoirs  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
that  reign ;  in  which  all  tliofe  intrigues  and  turns 
at  court,  at  the  latter  end  of  that  king's  life,  which 
Bifhop  Burnet,  with  all  his  gout  for  tales  of  fecret 
hiftory,  and  all  his  genius  for  conjectures,  does  not 
pretend  to  account  for,  are  laid  open  in  the  cleareft  w 

and  mod  convincing  manner ;  by  the  perfon  who  was 
molt  afieCted  by  them,  and  had  the  belt  reafon  to 
know  them.” — At  his  death,  all  his  papers  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  widow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr 
Jernegan,  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

CARTE-Blanche ,  a  fort  of  white  paper,  figned  at 
the  bottom  with  a  perfon’s  name,  and  fometimes  alfo  f 

fealed  with  his  feal,  giving  another  perfon  power  to 
fuperferibe  what  conditions  he  pleafes.  Much  like 
this,  is  the  French  blanc  figne,  a  paper  without  wri¬ 
ting,  except  a  fignature  at  the  bottom,  given  by  con-  1 

tending  parties  to  arbitrators  or  friends,  to  fill  up 
with  the  conditions  they  judge  reafonable,  in  order  to 
end  the  difference. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  between'two  dates  for 
the  exchange  of  their  prifoners  of  war. 

Cartel,  fignifies  alfo  a  letter  of  defiance,  or  a 
challenge  to  decide  a  controverfy  either  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment  or  in  a  lingle  combat.  See  Duel. 

Cartel -Ship,  a  lhip  commiffioned,  in  time  of  war, 
to  exchange  the  prifoners  of  any  two  hoftile  powers ; 
alfo  to  carry  any  particular  requeft  or  propofal  from 
one  to  another :  for  this  reafon,  the  officer  who  com¬ 
mands  her  is  particularly  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo,  (f 

ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  except  a  lingle 
gun  for  the  purpofe  of  firing  fignals. 

CARTES  (Rene  des),  defeended  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  in  Touraine  in  France,  was  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  philofophers  and  mathematicians  in  the  1 7th 
century.  At  the  Jefuits  College  at  la  Fleche,  he 
made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  the  learned  languages  j 

and  polite  literature,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Father  Marfenne.  His  father  defigned  him  for  the 
army  ;  but  his  tender  conftitution  then  not  permitting 
him  to  expofe  himfelf  to  fuch  fatigues,  he  was  fent 
to  Paris,  where  he  lanched  into  gaming,  in  which  he 
had  prodigious  fuccefs.  Here  Marfenne  perfuaded 
him  to  return  to  ftudy  ;  which  he  purfued  till  he  went 
to  Holland,  in  May  1616,  where  he  engaged  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  among  the  prince  of  Orange’s  troops.  While  he 
lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  rnujic , 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of  his  works.  He  1 
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was  at  the  fiege  of  Rochelle  in  1628  ;  returned  to 
Paris  ;  and,  a  few  days  after  his  return,  at  an  af- 
femblyof  men  of  learning,  in  the  houfe  of  Monfignor 
Bagni  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  was  prevailed  upon  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  philofophy,  when 
the  nuncto  urged  him  to  publifh  his  lyftein.  Upon 
this  he  went  to  Amfterdatn,  and  from  thence  to 
Franeker,  where  he  began  his  metaphyjical  medita¬ 
tions,  and  drew  up  his  difcourfe  on  meteors.  He 
made  a  ihort  tour  to  England  ;  and  not  far  from 
London,  made  fome  obfervations  concerning  the  de¬ 
clination  of  the  magnet.  He  returned  to  Holland, 
where  he  finilhed  his  treatife  on  the  world. 

His  books  made  a  great  noife  in  France  ;  and  Hol¬ 
land  thought  of  nothing  but  difcarding  the  old  philo- 
fophy,  and  following  his.  Voetius  being  chofen  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  univerlity  of  Utrecht,  procured  his  philo- 
fophy  to  be  prohibited,  and  wrote  againft  him  ;  but 
he  immediately  publilhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf. 
In  1647,  he  took  a  journey  into  France,  where  the 
king  fettled  a  penlion  of  3000  livres  upon  him. 
Chriltina,  queen  of  Sweden,  having  invited  him  into 
that  kingdom,  he  went  thither,  where  he  was  recei¬ 
ved  with  the  greateft  civility  by  her  Majefty,  who  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  attend  her  every  morning  at  5  o’clock, 
to  inftruft  her  irr  philofophy,  and  defired  him  to  re- 
vife  and'digeft  all  his  writings  which  were  unpublilhed, 
and  to  form  a  complete  body  of  philofophy  from 
them.  .  She  likewife  propofed  to  allow  him  a  revenue, 
and  to  form  an  academy  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
director.  But  thefe  defigns  were  broken  off  by  his 
death  in  1650.  His  body  was  interred  at  Stockholm, 
and  17  years  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  eredted  to  him  in  the 
church  of  St  Genevieve  du  Mont.  The  great  Dr 
Halley,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,  obferves,  that 
though  fome  of  the  ancients  mention  refraction  as 
an  effedt  of  tranfparent  mediums,  Des  Cartes  was  the 
firlt  who  difcovered  the  laws  of  refradtion,  and  re¬ 
duced  diqptrics  to  a  fcience.  As  to  his  philofophy. 
Dr  Keil,  tn  his  introduction  to  his  examination  of  Dr 
Burnet’s  theory  of  the  earth,  fays,  that  Des  Cartes 
was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry  to  natural  philo¬ 
fophy,  that  his  whole  fyltem  is  one  continued  blunder 
on  account  of  his  negligence  in  that  point  ;  the  laws 
obferved  by  the  planets,  in  their  revolutions  round  the 
fun,  not  agreeing  with  his  theory  of  vortices.  His 
philofophy  has  accordingly  given  way  to  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  difcoveries  and  demonftrations  of  the  Newto¬ 
nian  fyftem. 

CARTESIANS,  a  fed!  of  pliilofophers,  who  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  founded  on  the 
two  following  principles,  the  one  metaphyiical,  the 
other  pliyfical.  The  metaphyfical  one  is,  I  think, 
therefore  I  am ;  the  pliyfical  principle  is,  that  nothing 
exifls  but  fubftance.  Sub  fiance  he  makes  of  two  kinds ; 
the  one  a  lubltance  that  thinks,  the  other  a  fubftance 
extended  ;  whence  adiual  thought,  and  adtual  exten- 
fion,  are  the  effence  of  fubftance. 

The  effence  of  matter  being,  thus  fixed  in  exten- 
fion,  the  Cartefians  conclude  that  there  is  no  vacuum, 
nor  any  poffibility  thereof  in  nature  ;  but  that  the 
univerfe  is  abfolutely  full  :  mere  fpace  is  excluded 
by  this  principle  ;  becaufe,  extenfion  being  implied  in 
Vol.  HI. 


the  idea  of  fpace,  matter  is  fo  too.  Upon  thefe  prin-  Carthage, 
ciples,  the  Cartefians  explained  mechanically  how  the 
world  wasformed,  and  how  the  prelent  celeftial  pheno¬ 
mena  came  to  take  place.  See  Astronomy,  n°  77. 

CARTHAGE,  a  famed  city  of  antiquity,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Africa  Propria  ;  and  which,  for  many  years, 
difputed  with  Rome  the  fovereignty  of  the  world.  ] 
According  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  this  cky  was  built  \yhea 
65,  according  to  Juftin  and  Trogus  72,  according  to  founded, 
others  100  or  140  years  before  the  foundations  of 
Rome  were  laid.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  founders. 

The  beginning  of  the  Carthaginian  hiftory,  like 
that  of  all  other  nations,  is  oblcnre  and  uncertain. 

In  the  7th  year  of  Pygmalion  king  of  Tyre,  his  After  2 
Elila,  or  Dido,  is  faid  to  have  fled,  with  fome  of  her  Elifa,  or  Di¬ 
companions  and  vaffals,  from  the  cruelty  and  avarice  do,  efcapes 
of  her  brother  Sichasus.  jro"?  her 

She  firft  touched  at  the  iiland  of  Cyprus,  where  flie  r°  Cr 
met  with  a  pricft  of  Jupiter,  who  was  defirous  of 
attending  her  ;  to  which  fne  readily  confented,  and 
fixed  the  priefthood  in  his  family.  At  that  time,  it 
was  a  cuftom  in  the  iiland  of  Cyprus,  for  the  young 
women  to  go  on  certain  ftated  days,  before  marriage, 
to  the  fea-ude,  there  to  look  for  ftrangcrs,  that  might 
pofiibly  arrive  on  their  coafts,  in  order  to  proftitute 
thcmfelves  for  gain,  that  they  might  thereby  acquire 
a  dowry.  Out  of  thefe,  the  Tyrians  lelecfted  80, 
whom  they  carried  along  with  them.  From  Cyprus 
they  failed  directly  for  the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  and  at  laft 
fafely  landed  in  the  province  called  Africa  Propria, 
not  far  from  Utica,  a  Phoenician  city  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  The  inhabitants  received  their  countrymen 
with  great  demonftrations  of  joy,  and  invited  them  to 
feitle  among  them.  The  common  fable  is,  that  the 
Phoenicians  impofed  upon  the  Africans  in  the  following 
manner  :  they  defired,  for  their  intended  fettlement, 
only  as  much  ground  as  an  ox’s  hide  would  encompafs. 

This  requeft  the  Africans  laughed  at ;  but  were  fur- 
prifed,  when,  upon  their  granting  it,  they  faw  Elifa 
cut  the  hide  into  the  fmalieft  flireds,  by  which  means  g 
it  furrounded  a  large  territory  in  which  Ihe  built  the  Build's  the 
citadel  called  Byrfa.  The  learned,  however,  are  citadel  Byr- 
now  unanimous  in  exploding  this  fable  ;  and  it  is  cer-  fa* 
tain  that  the  Carthaginians  for  many  years  paid  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Africans  for  the  ground  they 
poireffed. 

The  new  city  foon  became  populous  and  flourifhing, 
by  the  acceflion  of  the  neighbouring  Africans,  who 
came  thither  at  firft  w  ith  a  view  of  traffic.  In  a  Ihort 
time  it  became  fo  coufnlerable,  that  Jarbas,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  prince,  thought  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
it  without  any  effufion  of  blood.  In  order  to  this,  he 
defired  that  an  emhafly  of  ten  of  the  moft  noble  Car¬ 
thaginians  might  be  lent  him  ;  and,  upon  their  arrival, 
propofed  to  them  a  marriage  with  Dido,  threatening 
war  in  cafe  of  a  reful'al.  The  ambafladors,  being 
afraid  to  deliver  this  meffage,  told  the  queen  that 
Jarbas  defired  fome  perfon  might  be  fent  him  who 
was  capable  of  civilizing  his  Africans ;  but  that  there 
was  no  poffibility  of  finding  any  of  her  fubjedls  wdio 
would  leave  his  relations  for  the  converfation  of  fuch 
barbarians.  For  this  they  were  reprimanded  by  the 
queen  ;  who  told  them  that  they  ought  to  be  afhamed 
IO  C  of 
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Cartilage-  of  refilling  to  live  in  any  manner  for  the  benefit  of  excepted ;  and  for  the  entire  conqueH  of  this,  they  Carthage. 


Spanilh 
mines  of 
vaft  fervice 
to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians. 


Firlt  treaty 
between 
Carthage 
and  Rome. 


Sicily  inva¬ 
ded  by  the 


their  country.  Upon  this,  they  informed  her  of  the 
true  nature  of  their  menage  from  Jarbas ;  and  that, 
according  to  her  own  dedfion,  Ihe  ought  to  lacrifice 
herfelf  for  the  good  of  her  country.  The  unhappy 
queen,  rather  than  l'ubmit  to  he  the  wife  of  fuch  a 
barbarian,  caufed  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected,  and  put 
an  end  to  her  life  with  a  dagger. 

This  is  Jultin’s  account  of  the  death  of  Queen  Di¬ 
do,  and  is  the  moll  probable  ;  Virgil’s  ftory  of  her 
amour  with  ACneas,  being  looked  upon  as  fabulous, 
even  in  the  days  of  Macrobius,  as  we  are  informed 
by  that  hillorian.  How  long  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  continued  in  Carthage,  or  what  happened  to  this 
Hate  in  its  infancy,  we  are  altogether  ignorant,  by 
reafon  of  the  Punic  Archives  being  deftroyed  by  the 
Romans ;  fo  that  there  is  a  chalin  in  the  Carthaginian 
hi  ftory  for  above  300  years.  It,  however,  appears, 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Carthaginians  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  maritime  affairs,  and  vVere  formi¬ 
dable  by  fea  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyfes. 
From  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Jultin,  it  appears,  that  the 
principal  fupport  of  the  Carthaginians  were  the  mines 
of  Spain,  in  which  country  they  feem  to  have  efta- 
blilhed  themfelves  very  early.  By  means  of  the  riches 
drawn  from  thefe  mines,  they  were  enabled  to  equip 
fuch  formidable  fleets  as  we  are  told  they  fitted  out 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus  or  Cambyfes.  JuHin  infinnates, 
that  the  firlt  Carthaginian  (ettlement  in  Spain  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  city  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was  but 
of  late  Handing,  or  even  in  its  infancy.  The  Spain- 
ards  finding  this  new  colony  begin  to  flourilh,  attack¬ 
ed  it  with  a  numerous  army,  iniomuch  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  Carthaginians  to 
their  aid.  Thelatter  very  readilygrantedtheirrequeft, 
and  not  only  repulfed  the  Spaniards,  but  made  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  almoft  the  whole  province  in  which 
their  new  city  Hood.  By  this  fuccefs,  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  :  but  having  to  do  with  very  warlike  nations, 
they  could  not  pulh  their  conqueits  to  any  great  length 
at  firlt ;  and  it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Livy 
and  Polybius,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  remain¬ 
ed  unliibdued  till  the  times  of  Hamilcar,  Aiclrubal,  and 
Hannibal. 

About  $03  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the 
Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
It  related  chiefly  to  matters  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce.  From  it  we  learn,  that  the  whole  ifland  of 
Sardinia,  and  part  of  Sicily,  were  then  fubjeft  to 
Carthage;  that  they  were  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  coaits  of  Italy,  and  had  made  fome  attempts  up¬ 
on  them  before  this  time  ;  and  that,  even  at  this 
early  period,  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  had  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  republics.  Some  time  near  this  period, 
the  Carthaginians  had  a  mind  to  difeontinue  the  tribute 
they  had  hitherto  paid  the  Africans  for  the  ground  on 
which  their  city  Hood.  But,  notwithflanding  all  their 
power,  they  were  at  prefent  unfnccefsful ;  and  at 
lafl  were  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  one  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  which  was,  that  the  tribute  Ihould  be  conti¬ 
nued. 

By  degrees  the  Carthaginians  extended  their  pow¬ 
er  over  all  the  illands  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily 


made  vafl  preparations,  about  480  years  before  Chrilt. 

Their  army  confifled  of  300,000  men  ;  their  fleet 
was  compofed  of  upwards  of  2000  men  of  war,  and 
3000  tranfports  ;  and  with  fuch  an  immenfe  arma¬ 
ment,  they  made  no  doubt  of  conquering  the  whole 
ifland  in  a  Angle  campaign.  In  this,  however,  they 
found  themfelves  milerably  deceived.  Hamilcar  their 
general  having  landed  his  numerous  forces,  inveHed 
Hirnera,  a  city  of  confiderable  importance.  He  car¬ 
ried  ®n  his  attacks  with  the  greatclt  affiduity ;  but  was 
at  lait  attacked  in  his  trenches  by  Gelon  and  Theron, 
the  tyrants  of  Syracule  and  Agrigentum,  who  gave' 
the  Carthaginians  one  of  the  -greatcH  overthrows  8 
mentioned  in  hiltory.  An  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Thejr  are 


were  killed  in  the  battle  and  purfuit,  and  all  the  reH 


taken  prifoners  ;  lb  that  of  fo  mighty  an  army,  not  a 
Angle  perfon  efcaped.  Of  the  2000  Ihips  of  war,  and 
3000  tranfports,  of  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  con¬ 
fined,  eight  Ihips  only,  which  then  happened  to  be  out 
at  fea,  made  their  efcape  :  thefe  immediately  let  fail 
for  Carthage ;  hut  were  all  call  away,  and  every 
foul  perilhed,  except  a  few  who  were  laved  in  a 
froall  boat,  and  at  lalt  reached  Carthage  with  the  dif- 
mal  news  of  the  total  lofs  of  the  fleet  and  army.  No 
words  can  exprefs  the  confiernation  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  upon  receiving  the  news  of  fo  terrible  a  di- 
fafler.  Ambalfadors  were  immediately  difpatclied  to- 
Sicily,  with  orders  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  any 
terms.  .They  put  to  fea  without  delay  ;  and  landing 
at  Syracuie,  threw  themfelves  at  the  conqueror’s  feet.  9 
They  begged  Gelon,  with  many  tears,  to  receive  Peace  c 
their  city  into  favour,  and  gram  them  a  peace  on  eluded, 
whatever  terms  he  fnould  chufe  to  prelcribe.  He 
granted  their  requefl  upon  condition  that  Carthage 
Ihould  pay  him  2000  talents  of  filver  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  war  ;  that  they  Ihould  build  two 
temples,  where  the  articles  of  the  treaty  Ihould  be 
lodged  and  kept  as  facred  ;  and  that  for  the  future 
they  Ihould  abHain  front  human  facrifices.  This  was 
not  thought  a  dear  purchafe  of  a  peace  for  which  there 
was  fuch  occalion;  and  to  Ihow  their  gratitude  for 
Gelon’s  moderation,  the  Carthaginians  complimented 
his  wife  Demarata  with  a  crown  of  gold  worth  1  oa 
talents. 

From  this  time  we  find  little  mention  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  for  70  years.  Some  time  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  they  had  greatly  extended  their  do¬ 
minions  in  Africa,  and  likewife  lhaken  off  the  tribute  10 
which  gave  them  fo  much  uneafinefs.  They  had  Difpute 
warm  difputes  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  the  ca-  with  the  E 
pital  of  Cyrenaica,  about  a  regulation  of  the  limits  Cyreneans® 
of.  their  refpeelive  territories.  The  confequence  of 
thefe  difputes  was  a  war,  which  reduced  both  nations 
fo  low,  that  they  agreed  firlt  to  a  cell'ation  of  arms, 
and  then  to  a  peace.  At  lalt  it  was  agreed,  that 
each  Hate  Ihould  appoint  two  commifiarics,  who 
Ihould  fet  out  from  their  refpebti ve  cities  on  the  fame 
day,  and  that  the  fpot  on  which  they  met  Ihould  be 
the  boundary  of  both  Hates.  In  confequence  of  this,  Story  of  thj| 
two  brothers  called  Fhilani  were  lent  out  from  Car-  Philtni.  1! 
thage,  who  advanced  with  great  celerity,  while  thofe 
front  Cyrene  were  much  more  flow  in  their  motions. 

Whether  tliis  proceeded  from  accident,  or  defign,  or 
perfidy, 
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|  Carthage,  perfidy,  we  are  not  certainly  informed  ;  but,  be  this 
as  it  will,  the  Cyreneans  finding  themfelves  greatly 
outftripped  by  the  Philaeni,  accufed  them  of  breach 
of  faith,  afferting  that  they  had  fet  out  before  the 
time  appointed,  and  confequently  that  the  convention 
between  their  principals  was  broken.  The  Philaeni 
defired  them  to  propofe  fome  expedient  whereby 
their  differences  might  be  accommodated  ;  promifing 
to  fubinit  to  it  whatever  it  might  be.  The  Cyrene¬ 
ans  then  propofed,  either  that  the  Philaeni  Ihould  re¬ 
tire  from  the  place  where  they  were,  or  that  they 
Ihould  be  buried  alive  upon  the  fpot.  With  this  lalt 
condition  the  brothers  immediately  complied,  and 
by  their  death  gained  a  large  extent  of  territory  to 
their  country.  The  Carthaginians  ever  after  cele¬ 
brated  this  as  a  mod  brave  and  heroic  action ;  paid 
them  divine  honours ;  and  endeavoured  to  immorta¬ 
lize  their  names  by  erecting  two  altars  there,  with 
12  fuitable  infcriptions  upon  them. 

I  Sicily  inva-  About  the  year  before  Chrift4i2,  fome  difputes 
ded  anew,  happening  between  the  Egertines  and  Selinnntines, 
inhabitants  of  two  cities  in  Sicily,  the  former  called 
in  the  Carthaginians  to  their  a  Alliance  ;  and  this  occa- 
fioned  a  new  invafion  of  Sicily  by  that  nation.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  this  war  ;  Hannibal, 
whom  they  had  appointed  general,  was  empowered 
to  raife  an  army  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  equip 
a  fuitable  fleet.  They  alfo  appointed  certain  funds 
for  defraying  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  intending 
to  exert  their  whole  force  to  reduce  the  ifland  under 
K  13  their  fubjedlion. 

!  Emporium  The  Carthaginian  general  having  landed  his  for- 
and  Selinus  ceSf  immediately  marched  for  Selinus.  In  his  way 
taken.  jie  t00k  Emporium,  a  town  fituated  on  the  river  Ma- 
zara  ;  and  having  arrived  at  Selinus,  he  immediately 
inverted  it.  The  belieged  made  a  very  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  but  at  la  ft  the  city  was  taken  by  Uorm,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  cruelty. 
All  were  maffacred  by  the  favage  conquerors,  except 
the  women  who  fled  to  the  temples ;  and  thefe  efca- 
ped,  not  through  the  merciful  difpofition  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  but  becaufe  they  were  afraid,  that  if  dri¬ 
ven  to  defpair  they  would  fet  fire  to  the  temples, 
and  by  that  means  conl’ume  the  treafure  they  expec¬ 
ted  to  find  in  thofe  places.  Sixteen  thoufand  were 
maffacred;  2250  efcaped  to  Agrigentum  ;  and  the 
women'  and  children,  about  5000  in  number,  were 
carried  away  captives.  At  the  fame  time  the  tem¬ 
ples  were  plundered,  and  the  city  rafed  to  the 
*  14  ground. 

As  likewife  After  the  reduction  of  Selinus,  Hannibal  laid  fiege 
Jtimera.  to  Himera ;  that  city  he  defired  above  all  things  to 
become  mafter  of,  that  he  might  revenge  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  flain  be¬ 
fore  it  by  Gelon.  His  troops,  flufhed  with  their  late 
liiccefs,  behaved  with  undaunted  courage  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  his  battering  engines  not  to,  anfwer  his  pnrpofe 
fufficiently,  he  undermined  the  wall,  fupporting  it 
with  large  beams  of  timber,  to  which  he  afterwards 
fet  fire,  and  thus  laid  great  part  of  it  flat  on  the 
ground.  Notwithftanding  this  advantage,  however, 
the  Carthaginians  were  feveral  times  repulfed  with 
great  daughter  ;  but  at  laft  they  became  mailers  of 
the  place,  and  treated  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 


had  done  Selinus.  After  this,  Hannibal,  difniifling  Carthage, 
his  Sicilian  and  Italian  allies,  returned  to  Africa.  - - 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  fo  much  elated,  that 
they  meditated  the  reduction  of  the  whole  ifland. 

But  as  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Hannibal  rendered 
him  incapable  of  commanding  the  forces  alone,  they 
joined  in  commiflion  with  him  Imilcar  the  fon  of 
Hanno,  one  of  the  fame  family.  O11  the  landing  of 
the  Carthaginian  army,  all  Sicily  was  alarmed,  and 
the  principal  cities  put  themfelves  into  the  bell  Hate  T 
of  defence  they  were  able.  The  Carthaginians  irn-  Agricren- 
mediately  marched  to  Agrigentum,  and  began  to  tum  “bciie- 
batter  the  walls  with  great  fury.  The  belieged,  ged; 
however,  defended  themfelves  with  incredible  relo- 
lution,  in  a  fally  burnt  all  the  machines  raifed  again!! 
their  city,  and  repulfed  the  enemy  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter.  The  Syracufians  in  the  mean  time,  being  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  danger  of  Agrigentum,  lent  an  army  to  its 
relief.  On  their  approach  they  were  immediately 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians ;  but  after  a  lharp  dis¬ 
pute  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to 
the  very  walls  of  Agrigentum,  with  the  lofs  of  6000 
men.  Had  the  Agrigtntine  commanders  now  fallied 
out,  and  fallen  upon  the  fugitives,  in  all  probability 
the  Carthaginian  army  mull  have  been  dcllroyed  ; 
but,  either  through  fear  or  corruption,  they  refilled  to  16 
Itir  out  of  the  place,  and  this  occafioned  the  lofs  of  it.  And  taken. 
Immenfe  booty  was  found  in  the  city ;  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  behaved  with  their  ulual  cruelty,  putting 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  not  excepting  even 
thofe  who  had  fled  to  the  temples. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  Carthaginians  was  de- 
figned  again!!  the  city  of  Gela  :  but  the  Geleans,  be- 
ing  greatly  alarmed,  implored  the  protection  of  Syra- 
enfe;  and,  at  their  requeft,  Dionylius  was  fent  to  af- 
fift:  them  with  2000  foot  and  400  horfe.  The  Gele¬ 
ans  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  conduct,  that  they 
treated  him  with  the  highert  marks  of  diltinction  ; 
they  even  fent  ambaffadors  to  Syracufe  to  return 
thanks  for  the  important  fervices  done  them  by  fend¬ 
ing  him  thither  ;  and  loon  after  he  was  appointed 
generaliffimo  of  the  Syracufian  forces  and  thofe  of 
their  allies  againlt  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  mean 
time  Imilcar,  having  rafed  the  city  of  Agrigentum, 
made  an  incurlion  into  the  territories  of  Gela  and  Co¬ 
marina  ;  which  having  ravaged  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
he  carried  off  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  plunder, 
as  filled  his  whole  camp.  He  then  marched  againlt  ge]a  befle- 
thecity:  but  though  it  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  ged. 
he  met  with  a  very  vigorous  refinance  ;  and  the 
place  held  out  for  a  long  time  without  receiving  any 
a  Alliance  from  its  allies.  At  lalt  Dionyfius  came  to 
its  afliftance  with  an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  1000 
horfe.  With  thefe  he  attacked  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  but  was  repulfed.  with  great  lol's ;  after  which, 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  the  refult  of  whole  deli¬ 
berations  was,  that  fince  the  enemy  was  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  them  in  llrength,  it  would  be.  highly  impru¬ 
dent  to  put  all  to  the  illiie  of  a  battle  ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  inhabitants  lhonld  be  perluaded  to  abandon 
the  country,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  their  lives. 

In  confequence  of  this,  a  trumpet  was  fent  to  Imil¬ 
car  to  defire  a  ceflation  of  arms  till  the  next  day,  in 
order,  as  was  pretended,  to  bury  the  dead,  but  in 
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reality  to  give  the  people  of  Gela  an  opportunity  of  of  the  other  towns  having  opened  their  gates  at  his  Carthage. 
making  their  efcape.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  approach  :  but  thefe  baffling  his  utmoft  efforts,  he  re¬ 
night  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  left  the  place  ;  and  he  turned  to  Motya,  and  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  that 
himfelf  with  the  army  followed  them  about  midnight,  place  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

To  amufe  the  enemy,  he  left  2000  of  his  light  arm-  The  Carthaginians,  in  the  mean  time,  though  a- 
ed  troops  behind  him,  commanding  them  to  make  larmed  at  the  meflage  fent  them  by  Dionyfius,  and 
fires  all  night,  and  fet  up  loud  fhouts  as  though  the  though  reduced  to  a  miferable  fituation  by  the  plague 
army  ftill  remained  in  town.  At  day-break  tliefe  which  had  broke  out  in  their  city,  did  not  defpond,  but 
took  the  fame  route  as  their  companions,  and  purfued  fent  officers  to  Europe,  with  confiderable  fums,  to  2t 
their  march  with  great  celerity.  The  Carthaginians  raile  troops  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  Ten  gallies  Syracufan 
finding  the  city  deferted  by  the  greateft  part  of  its  were  alfo  fent  from  Carthage  to  deftroy  all  the  fhips  J^'PS  de* 

inhabitants,  immediately  entered  it,  putting  to  death  that  were  found  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe.  The  1  ro^e  ' 

all  who  had  remained  ;  after  which,  Imilear  having  Admiral,  according  to  his  orders,  entered  the  har- 
tlioroughly  plundered  it,  moved  towards  Camarina.  bour  in  the  night,  without  being  difcerned  by  the 
The  inhabitants  of  this  city  had  been  likewife  drawn  enemy  ;  and  having  funk  moil  of  the  fh.ips  he  found 
off"  by  Dionyfius,  and  it  underwent  the  fame  fate  there,  returned  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  22 

with  Gela.  All  this  while  the  Motyans  defended  themfelves  Motya  ta- 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fuccefles,  however,  Imilear  with  incredible  vigour;  while  their  enemies,  defirous  ken  by  thf 
finding  his  army  greatly  weakened,  partly  by  the  ca-  of  revenging  the  cruelties  exereifed  upon  their  coun-  Greeks, 
fualties  of  war,  and  partly  by  a  plague  which  broke  trymen  by  the  Carthaginians,  fought  like  lions.  At 
out  in  it,  fent  a  heraid  to  Syracufe  to  offer  terms  of  laft  the  place  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  Greek 
peace.  His  unexpected  arrival  was  very  agreeable  foldiers  began  a  general  maflacre.  For  fome  time 
to  the  Syracufians,  and  a  peace  was  immediately  con-  Dionyfius  was  not  able  to  reftrain  their  fury  :  but  at 
eluded  upon  the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  Car-  laft  he  proclaimed  that  the  Motyans  fhonld  fly  to  the 
thaginians,  befides  their  ancient  acquifitions  in  Sicily,  Greek  temples ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  a 
fhould  ftill  poffefs  the  countries  of  the  Silicani,  the  Se-  flop  was  put  to  the  (laughter  ;  but  the  foldiers  took 

linuntines,  the  Himereans,  and  Agrigentines  ;  that  care  thoroughly  to  plunder  the  town,  in  which  they 

the  people  of  Gela  and  Camarina  fhould  be  permitted  found  a  great  treafure. 

to  refide  in  their  refpedlive  cities,  which  yet  fhould  The  following  fpring,  Dionyfius  invaded  the  Cartha- 
be  difmantled,  upon  their  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  ginian  territories,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  Egefte ; 
the  Carthaginians ;  that  all  the  other  Sicilians  fhould  but  here  he  was  again  difappointfcd.  The  Carthagi- 
preierve  their  independency'  except  the  Syracufians,  nians  were  greatly  alarmed  at  his  progrefs;  but,  next 
who  fhould  continue  in  fubjeClion  to  Dionyfius.  year,  notwithftanding  a  confiderable  lofs  fuftained 

The  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  however,  had  concluded  in  a  fea-fight  with  Leptines,  Himilco  their  general 
this  peace  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  time,  and  landed  a  powerful  army  at  Panormus,  feized  upon 
to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Carthagi-  Eryx,  and  then  advancing  towards  Motya,  made 
nian  territories  with  a  greater  force.  Having  ac-  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  before  Dionyfius  could  fend  any 
complifhed  this,  he  acquainted  the  Syracufians  with  forces  to  its  relief.  He  next  advanced  to  Meffana, 
his  defign,  and  they  immediately  approved  of  it;  which  he  likewife  befieged  and  took  ;  after  which  moft 
upon  which  he  gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  of  the  Siculi  revolted  from  Dionyfius.  „ 

the  perfoUs  and  poffeffions  of  the  Carthaginians  who  Notwithftanding  this  defection,  Dionyfius,  finding  Greeks  dei 
refided  in  Syracufe  and  traded  there  on  the  faith  of  his  forces  ftill  amount  to  30,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  featedatfej 
treaties.  As  there  were  many  of  their  fhips  at  that  advanced  againft  the  enemy.  At  the  fame  time,  Lep-  by  the  Car 
time  in  the  harbour,  laden  with  cargoes  of  great  va-  tines  was  fent  with  the  Syracnfian  fleet  againft  that  of  thaS,mans' 
lue,  the  people  immediately  plundered  them  ;  and,  the  Carthaginians,  but  with  pofitive  orders  not  to 
not  content  with  this,  ranfacked  all  their  houfes  in  a  break  the  line  of  battle  upon  any  account  whatever, 
moft  outrageous  manner.  This  example  was  follow-  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  orders,  he  thought  proper 
ed  throughout  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  in  the  mean  to  divide  his  fleet,  and  the  confequence  of  this  was  a 
time  Dionyfius  difputclied  a  herald  to  Carthage  with  total  defeat  ;  above  100  of  the  Syracufian  gallies 
a  letter  to  the  fenate  and  people,  telling  them,  that  being  funk  or  taken,  and  20,000  of  their  men  killed  24  ■ 

if  they  did  not  immediately  withdraw  their  garrifons  in  the  battle  or  in  the  purfuit.  Dionyfius  d if-  Syracufe 
from  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  the  people  of  Sy-  heartened  by  this  misfortune,  returned  with  his  army  befieSed 
racufe  would  treat  them  as  enemies.  With  this  de-  to  Syracufe,  being  afraid  that  the  Carthginian  fleet  tl?e.Cartt 
mand,  however,  he  did  not  allow  them  to  comply  ;  might  become  mafters  of  that  city  if  he  fhould  ad-  gmians’ 
lor  without  waiting  for  any  anfwer  from  Carthage,  vfince  to  fight  the  land  army.  Himilco  did  not  fail 
he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Mount  Eryx,  near  immediately  to  invert  the  capital ;  and  had  certainly 
which  flood  the  city  of  Motya,  a  Carthaginian  colony  become  mafler  of  it,  and  confequently  of  the  whole 
of  great  importance,  and  this  he  immediately  invert:-  ifland,  had  not  a  moft  malignant  peftilence  obliged 
ed.  But  foon  after,  leaving  his  brother  Leptines  to  him  to  defift  from  all  further  operations.  This  dread- 
carry  on  the  attacks,  he  himfelf  went  with  the  great-  fill  malady  made  great  havock  among  his  forces  both 
eft  part  of  his  forces  to  reduce  the  cities  in  alliance  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  to  complete  lfis  misfortunes 
with  the  Carthaginians.  He  deftroyed  their  territo-  Dionyfius  attacked  him  unexneftedly,  totally  ruined 
rieswith  fire  and  fword,  cut  down  all  their  trees;  his  fleet,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  his  camp.  25 

and  then  he  fat  down  before  Egefta  and  Entclla,  moft  Himilco  finding  himfelf  altogether  unable  to  fuftain  Himilco  0 

0  °  ,  bliged  to  r< 

another  tur^. 
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another  attack,  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  private  a- 
greement  with  Dionyfius  ;  who  for  300  talents  con¬ 
futed  to  let  him  efcape  to  Africa,  with  the  fhattered 
remains  of  his  fleet  and  army.  The  unfortunate  ge¬ 
neral  arrived  at  Carthage,  clad  in  mean  and  fordid 
attire,  where  he  was  met  by  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  bewailing  their  fad  and  inaulpicious  fortune.  Hi- 
milco  joined  them  in  their  lamentations  ;  and  being 
unable  to  furvive  his  misfortunes,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  He  had  left  Mago  in  Sicily,  to  fake  care 
of  the  Carthaginian  interells  in  the  bell  manner  he 
could.  In  order  to  this,  Mago  treated  all  the  Sicilians 
fubjeCt  to  Carthage  with  the  greateft  humanity ;  and 
having  received  a  confiderable  number  of  l'oldiers 
from  Africa,  he  at  lall  formed  an  army  with  which 
he  ventured  a  battle  :  in  this  he  was  defeated,  and 
driven  out  of  the  field,  with  the  lofs  of  800  men  ; 
which  obliged  him  to  delift  from  farther  attempts  of 
that  nature. 

Notwitliftanding  all  thefe  terrible  difafters,  the 
Carthaginians  could  not  forbear  making  new  at¬ 
tempts  upon  the  illand  of  Sicily  j  and  about  the  year 
before  Clirift  392,  Mago  landed  in  it  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men.  This  attempt,  however,  was  attended 
with  no  better  fuccefs  than  before ;  Dionyfius  found 
means  to  reduce  him  to  fueh  ftraits  for  want  of  pro- 
vilions,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  This 
continued  for  nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
war  was  renewed  with  various  fuccefs.  It  continued 
with  little  interruption  till  the  year  before  Chrilt  367, 
when,  the  Syracufian  Hate  being  rent  by  civil  diflen- 
tions,  the  Carthaginians  thought  it  a  proper  time  to 
exert  tliemfelves,  in  order  to  become  mailers  of  the 
whole  illand.  They  fitted  out  a  great  fleet,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  alliance  with  Icetas,  tyrant  of  Leontini, 
who  pretended  to  have  taken  Syracule  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.  By  this  treaty,  the  two  powers  engaged  to 
aflilt  each  other,  in  order  to  expel  Dionyfius  II.  after 
which  they  were  to  divide  the  ifland  between  them. 
The  Syraculians  applied  for  fuccours  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  ;  and  they  readily  fent  them  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Timoleon  an  experienced  ge¬ 
neral.  By  a  ftratagem,  he  got  his  forces  landed  at 
Taurominium.  The  whole  of  them  did  not  exceed 
1200  in  number  :  yet  with  thefe  he  marched  againft 
Icetas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  5000  men  ;  his  army 
he  furprifed  at  (upper,  put  200  of  them  to  the  lword, 
and  took  600  prifoners.  He  then  marched  to  Syracufe, 
and  broke  into  one  part  of  the  town  before  the  ene¬ 
my  had  any  notice  of  his  approach  :  he  re  he  took 
poll,  and  defended  himfelf  with  fnch  refutation,  that 
he  could  not  be  diflodged  by  the  united  power  of 
Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians. 

In  this  place  he  remained  for  fome  time,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  reinforcement  from  Corinth ;  till  the  arrival 
of  which,  he  did  not  judge  it  practicable  to  extend  his 
conquelts. — The  Carthaginians  being  apprifed  that 
the  Corinthian  fuccours  were  detained  by  tempeftnous 
weather  at  Thurium,  polled  a  llrong  fqu&dron,  under 
Hanno  their  admiral,  to  intercept  them  in  their 
paflage  to  Sicily.  But  that  commander,  not  imagi¬ 
ning  the  Corinthians  would  attempt  a  paffage  to  Sicily 
in  fucli  a  ftormy  feafon,  left  his  ftation  at  Thurium, 
and  ordering  his  feamen  to  crown  tliemfelves  with- 


garlands,  and  adorn  their  veflels  with  bucklers  both  Carthage, 
of  the  Greek  and  Carthaginian  form,  failed  to  Sy-  ’  "" 

racufe  in  a  triumphant  manner.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  gave  the  troops  in  the  citadel  to  under- 
ftand,  that  he  had  taken  the  fuccours  Timoleon  ex- 
pe&ed,  thinking  by  this  means  to  intimidate  them  to 
a  furrender.  But,  while  he  thus  trifled  away  his  time, 
the  Corinthians  marched  with  great  expedition  -  to 
Rhegium,  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  gentle  breeze,  .  29 
were  eafily  wafted  over  into  Sicily.  Mago,  the  Car-  Cowardice 
thaginian  general,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  ar-  of  Mago. 
rival  of  this  reinforcement,  than  lie  was  itruck  with 
terror,  though  the  whole  Corinthian  army  did  not 
exceed  4000  men ;  and,  loon  after,  fearing  a  revolt 
of  his  mercenaries,  he  weighed  anchor,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  remonltrances-  of  Icetas,  and  let  fail  for  Africa. 

Here  he  no  fooner  arrived,  than,  overcome  with  grief 
and  Ibame  for  his  unparalled  cowardice,  he  laid  vio¬ 
lent  hands  on  himfelf.  His  body  was  hung  upon  a 
gallows  or  crofs,  in  order  to  deter  fucceeding  gene¬ 
rals  from  forfeiting  their  honour  in  fo  flagrant  a  man¬ 
ner.  30 

After  the  flight  of  Mago,  Timoleon  carried  all  Exploits  of 
before  him.  He  obliged  Icetas  to  renounce  his  alii-  Timoleon. 
ance  with  the  ftate  of  Carthage,  and  even  depofed 
him,  and  continued  his  military  preparations  with 
the  greateft  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  prepared  for  the  enfutng  campaign  with  the 
greateft  alacrity.  An  army  of  70,000  men  was  fent 
over,  with  a  fleet  of  200  Ihips  of  war,  and  1000 
transports  laden  with  warlike  engines,  armed  cha¬ 
riots,  horfes,  and  all  other  forts  of  provifions.  This 
immenfe  multitude,  however,  was  overthrown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Crimefus  by  Timoleon  :  10,000  were 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  of  thefe,  above 
3000  were  native  Carthaginians  of  the  belt  families 
in  the  city.  Above  ij,ooo  were  taken  prifoners; 
all  their  baggage  and  provifions,  with  200  chariots, 

1000  coats  of  mail,  and  10,000  lhields,  fell  into  Ti- 
moleon’s  hands.  The  fpoil,  which,  confifted  chiefly 
of  gold  and  lilver,  was  fo  immenle,  that  the  whole 
Sicilian  army  was  three  days  in  collecting  it  and 
ftripping  the  (lain.  After  this  lignal  victory,  he  left 
his  mercenary  forces  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy, 
to  plunder  and  ravage  the  country ;  while  he  himfelf  re¬ 
turned  to  Syracufe  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  where  he 
was  received  with  the,greateft  demon  fixations  .'ofjoy. 

Soon  after,  Icetas,  grown  weary  of  his  private  ftation, 
concluded  a  new  peace  with  the  Carthaginians  ;  and, 
having  alfembled  an  army,  ventured  an  engagement 
with  Timoleon  :  but  in  this  he  was  utterly  defeated  ; 
and  himfelf,  with  Eupolemus  his  ion,  and  Enthymus 
general  of  his  horfe,  were  brought  bound  to  Timo¬ 
leon,  by  their  own  l'oldiers.  The  two  firll  were  im¬ 
mediately  executed  as  tyrants  and  traitors,  and  the 
laft  murdered  in  cold  blood;  Icetas’s wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  were  likewife  cruelly  put  to  death  after  a  public 
trial.  In  a  (hurt  time  after,  Mamercus  another  of  the 
Carthaginian  confederates  was  overthrown  by  Timo-  ,t 
leon,  with  the  lofs  of  2000  men.  Thefe  misfortunes  pfate.  tx,n, 
induced  the  Carthaginians  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  eluded, 
following  terms  :  That  all  the  Greek  cities  fhoukl  be 
let  free  ;  that  the  river  Halycus  Ihould  be  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  territories  of  both  parties  ;  that  the 
natives 
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Carthage,  natives  of  the  cities  fubjeCt  to  the  Carthaginians  fliould 

-  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  if  they  pleafed,  to  Syracufe, 

or  its!  dependencies,  with  their  families  and  effects  ; 
and  laflly,  that  Carthage  Ihould  not,  for  the  future, 
give  any  afliftance  to  the  remaining  tyrants  againft 
32  Syracui'e. 

War  re-  About  316  years  before  Chrift,  we  find  the  Car- 
newed.  thaginians  engaged  in  another  bloody  war  with  the 
Sicilians,  on  the  following  occafion.  Sofiliratus,  who 
had  ufnrped  the  fupreme  authority  at  Syracui’e,  ha- 
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ed  a  powerful  army  in  Sicily,  an  engagement  foon 
enfued,  in  which  Agathocles  was  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  7000  men.  After  this  defeat  he  was  obliged 
to  flnit  himfelf  up  in  Syracufe,  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  immediately  inverted,  and  molt  of  the  Greek 
rtates  in  the  ifland  fubmitted  to  them. 

Agathocles  feeing  himfelf  ftripped  of  almoft  all  his 
dominions,  and  his  capital  itfelf  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  formed  a  defign  which, 
were  it  not  attefted  by  writers  of  undoubted  autho- 


Carthagi 


naci  uinrpea  ine  nipreme  aumuruy  ai  oyraeuic,  wcie  n  nui  aucncu  uy  nmua  S3 

ving  been  forced  by  Agathocles  to  raife  the  liege  of  rity,  would  feem  abfolutely  incredible.  This  was  no  He  invad 


lei's  than  to  transfer  the  war  into  Africa,  and  lay  fiege  1 
to  the  enemy’s  capital,  at  a  time  when  he  himfelf 
was  befteged,  and  only  one  city  left  to  him  in  all  Si¬ 
cily.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  made  all  the 
neceflary  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
and  appointed  his  brother  Antandrus  governor  of  it. 
He  alio  gave  permiffion  to  all  who  were  not  willing 


Rhegium,  returned  with  his  lhattered  troops  to  Si¬ 
cily.  But  foon  after  this  unfuccefsful  expedition,  he 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  the  fovereignty  and  quit  Sy¬ 
racufe.  With  him  were  expelled  above  600  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  were  fufpeCted  of  having 
formed  a  defign  to  overturn  the  plan  of  government 

which  then  prevailed  in  the  city.  As  Sohftratus  and  w  #  w 

the  exiles  thought  themfelves  ill-treated,  they  had  to  rtand  The  fatigues  of  a  fiege,  to  retire  out  of  the 
recourfe  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  readily  efpoufed  city.  Many  of  the  principal  citizens,  Juftin  fays  1600, 
their  caufe.  Hereupon  the  Syracufians  having  re-  accepted  of  this  offer;  but  they  were  no  fooner  got 
called  Agathocles,  who  had  before  been  baniflied  by  out  of  the  place,  than  they  were  cut  off  by  parties 
Sofiftratiis,  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  ported  on  the  road  for  that  purpofe.  Having  feized 
their  forces,  principally  on  account  of  the  known  a-  upon  their  eftates,  Agathocles  railed  a  confiderable 
verfion  he  bore  that  tyrant.  The  war,  however,  film,  which  was  intended  in  fome  meafure  to  defray 
did  not  then  continue  long;  for  Sofiliratus  and  the  the  expencc- of  the  expedition ;  however,  he  carried 
exiles  were  quickly  received  again  into  the  city,  and  with  him  only  50  talents  to  fupply  his  prefent  wants, 
peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage :  the  people  of  being  well  allured  that  he  fliould  find  in  the  enemy’s 
Syracufe,  however,  finding  that  Agathocles  wanted  country  whatever  was  necelfary  for  his  fubfiftence. 
to  make  himfelf  abfolute,  exacted  an  oath  from  him,  As  the  Carthaginians  had  a  much  fuperior  fleet,  they 
22  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  de*  for  fome  time  kept  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  blocked 
Agathocles  mocracy.  But,  notwithltanding  this  oath,  Agathocles  up  :  but  at  laft  a  fair  opportunity  offered  ;  and  Aga- 
raifes  him-  purfued  his  purpofe,  and  by  a  general  niaflacre  of  the  thocles  lioifting  fail,  by  the  activity  of  his  rowers 
felf  to  the  principal  citizens  of  Syracufe  raifed  himfelf  to  the  foon  got  clear  both  of  the  port  and  city  of  Syracufe. 
Syracufe.  t^rone'  For  fome  time  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  The  Carthaginians  pnrfued  him  with  all  poflible  ex- 
y  '  peace  he  had  concluded  with  Carthage ;  but  at  lall  pedition ;  bnt,  notwithltanding  their  utmort  efforts, 
finding  his  authority  ellablilhed,  and  that  his  fubjeCts  Agathocles  got  his  troops  landed  with  very  little  op- 
were  ready  to  fecond  his  ambitious  defigns,  lie  paid  polition, 
no  regard  to  his  treaties,  but  immediately  made  war 
on  the  neighbouring  Hates,  which  he  had  exprefsly 
agreed  not  to  do,  and  then  carried  his  arms  into  the 


-  jjU  - 

Soon  after  his  forces  were  landed  Agathocles  burnt  He  burns* 
his  fleet,  probably  that  his  foldiers  might  behave  with  1,15  fleet-  |C 
the  greater  relblution,  as  they  faw  no  poflibility  of 


very  heart  of  the  ifland.  In  tlicfe  expeditions  he  was  flying  from  their  danger.  He  firft  advanced  to  a 


attended  with  fuch  fnccefs,  that  in  two  years  time  he 
brought  into  fubjection  all  the  Greek  part  of  Sicily. 
This  being  accomplilhed,  he  committed  great  deva- 
llations  in  the.  Carthaginian  territories,  their  gene¬ 
ral  Hamilcar  not  offering  to  give  him  the  leaft 
difturbance.  This  perfidious  conduct  greatly  incen- 
fed  the  people  of  thole  diftriCls  againft  Hamilcar, 
whom  they  acculed  before  the  fenate.  He  died, 
however,  in  Sicily ;  and  Hamilcar  the  fon  of  Gifco 
was  appointed  to  l'ucceed  him  in  the  command  of  the 
forces. — The  laft  place  that  held  out  againft  Aga¬ 
thocles  was  Meffana,  whither  all  the  Syracufian  ex¬ 
iles  had  retired.  Paliphilus,  Agathocles’s  general, 
found  means  to  cajole  the  inhabitants  into  a  treaty ; 
which  Agathocles,  according  to  cuftom,  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to,  but,  as  foon  as  he  was  in  polfeffion  of  the 
town,  cut  off  all  thole  who  had  oppofed  his  govern- 
D c fea ted  rnent-  For,  as  he  intended  to  profccute  the  war 

by  the  Car-  with  the  utmort  vigour  againft  Carthage,  he  thought 
thaginians,  it  a  point  of  good  policy  —  1  -  r" 


place  called  the  Great  City.  This,  after  a  feeble  re¬ 
finance,  he  took  and  plundered.  From  hence  he 
marched  to  Tunis,  which  furrendered  on  the  firft 
fummons ;  and  Agathocles  levelled  both  places  with  •  9 

the  ground. 

The  Carthaginians  were  at  firft  thrown  into  the 
greateft  confternation  ;  but  foon  recovering  them¬ 
felves,  the  citizens  took  up  arms  with  fo  much  ala¬ 
crity,  that  in  a  few  days  they  had  on  foot  an  army 
of  40,000  foot  and  1000  liorfe,  with  2000  armed  37 
chariots.  The  command  of  this  army  they  entrufted  Carthaginili 
to  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  two  Generals  between  ans  defeat* 
whom  there  fubfifted  a  great  animolity.  This  occa-  ed‘  |; 
fioned  the  defeat  of  their  whole  army  with  the  lofs  of 
their  camp,  though  all  the  forces  of  Agathocles  did 


agu  .  „  „ 

id  befie-  cilian  enemies  as  poflible. 


ged  ^in  Sy- 


not  exceed  r  4,000  in  number.  Among  other  rich 
fpoils  the  conqueror  found  many  chariots  of  curious 
workmanlhip,  which  carried  20,000  pair  of  fetters 
_  „  and  manacles  that  the  enemy  had  provided  for  the 

deitroy  as  many  of  his  Si-  Sicilian  prifoners.  After  this  defeat,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  fuppofing  themfelves  to  have  fallen  under  the 
dilpleafure  of  their  deities  on  account  of  their  ne¬ 
glecting 


The  Carthaginians  in  the  mean  time  having  land- 
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Carthage.  glefting  to  facrifice  children  of  noble  families  to  them, 
refolved  to  expiate  this  guilt.  Accordingly  200  thil- 
■heir  me-  dren  of  the  firlt  rank  were  facrificed  to  their  bloody 
iod  of  ap-.gods,  befides  300  other  perfons  who  voluntarily  of- 
eafing their  t'ered  themfelves  to  pacify  the  wrath  of  thel'e  dei- 
eit,es9  ties. 

lamilcar  After  thefe  expiations,  Hamilcar  was  recalled  from 
lakes  an  Sicily.  When  the  meflengers  arrived,  Hamilcar 
(fault  on  commanded  them  not  once  to  mention  the  victory  of 
iyracufe.  Agathocles  ;  but,  n  the  contrary,  to  give  out  among 
the  troops  that  he  had  been  entirely  defeated,  his 
forces  all  cut  off,  and  his  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  This  threw  the  Syracufians  into  the  nt- 
molt  defpair  ;  however,  one  Eurymnon,  an  Etolian, 
prevailed  upon  Antandrus,  not  to  confent  to  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  but  to  (land  a  general  aflault.  Hamilcar  being 
informed  of  this,  prepared  his  battering  engines,  and 
made  all  the  necelfary  preparations  to  Itorm  the  town 
without  delay.  But  while  matters  remained  in  this 
{filiation,  a  gaily,  which  Agathocles  had  caufed  to  be 
built  immediately»after  the  battle,  got  into  the  harbour 
of  Syracufe,  and  acquainted  the  inhabitants  with  the 
certainty  of  Agathocles’s  victory.  Hamilcar  obl'cr- 
vingthat  the  garrifon  flocked  down  to  the  port  on  this 
occafion,  and  expefting  to  find  the  walls  unguarded, 
ordered  his  foldiers  to  erect  fealing- ladders,  and  begin 
the  intended  aflault.  The  enemy  having  left  the 
ramparts  quite  expofed,  the  Carthaginians  mounted 
them  without  being  difeerned,  and  had  almoil  poflef- 
fed  themfelves  of  an  entire  part  lying  between  two 
towers,  when  the  patrol  discovered  them.  Upon  this 
a  warm  difpnte  enfued  ;  hut  at  lafl:  the  Carthaginians 
were  repulfed  with  lofs.  Hamilcar,  therefore,  find¬ 
ing  it  in  vain  to  continue  the  fiege  after  fuch  glad  tid- 
1  40  ings  had  reftored  life  and  foul  to  the  Syracufians,  drew 

:  He  raifes  oil  his  forces,  and  fent  a  detachment  of  5000  men  to 

' 1116  fieSe-  reinforce  the  troops  in  Africa.  He  ftill  entertained 
hopes,  however,  that  he  might  oblige  Agathocles  to 
quit  Africa,  and  return  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
dominions.  He  fpent  foine  time  in  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  fuch  cities  as  Tided  with  the  Syracufians  ; 
and  after  having  brought  all  their  allies  under  fubjec- 
[  41  tion,  returned  again  to  Syracufe,  hoping  to  furprife  it 

Ks  defeated,  by  an  attack  in  the  night-time.  But  being  attacked 
land  taken  while  advancing  through  narrow  pafles,  where  his 
I  and0'' ut  numerous  army  had  not  room  to  aft,  he  was  defeated 

1  to  death.  with  grt'at  daughter,  and  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  car- 
42  ried  into  Syracufe,  and  put  to  death, 
i  Agrigen-  1°  the  mean  time  the  Agrigentines,  finding  that  the 
i  tines  at-  Carthaginians  and  Syracufians  had  greatly  weakened 
1  tempt  the  each  other  by  this  war,  thought  it  a  proper  opportu- 
y°fve.r<rISnty  nity  to  attempt  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland. 

They  therefore  commenced  a  war  againit  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  profccuted  it  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  a 
fliort  time  they  wrefled  many  places  of  note  both 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Syracufians  and  Carthaginians. 

I  Juccefs  of  In  Africa  the  tyrant  carried  every  thing  before 
Mgathocles  him.  He  reduced  rnofl  of  the  places  of  any  note  in  the 
in  Africa,  territory  of  Carthage  ;  and  hearing  that  Elvinas  king 
of  Libya  had  declared  againfl  him,  he  immediately 
entered  Libya  Superior,  and  in  a  great  battle  over¬ 
threw  that  prince,  putting  to  the  fword  a  good  part 
of  his  troops,  and  the  general  who  commanded  them  ; 
after  which  he  advanced  againit  the  Carthaginians 


with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  furprifed  and  defeated  Carthage, 
them,  with  the  lofs  of  2000  killed,  and  a  great  num-  ' 

her  taken  prifoners.  He  next  prepared  for  the  fiege 
of  Carthage  itfelf ;  and  in  order  thereto  advanced  to 
a  poll  within  five  miles  of  that  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  notwithilanding  the  great  Ioffes  they  had  al¬ 
ready  fullained,  the  Carthaginians,  with  a  powerful 
army,  encamped  between  him  and  their  capital.  In- 
this  fituation  Agathocles  received  advice  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Carthaginian  forces  before  Syracufe,  and  the 
head  of  Hamilcar  their  general.  Upon  this  he  imme¬ 
diately  rode  up  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  (hewing 
them  the  head,  gave  them  an  account  of  the  total  de- 
flruftion  of  their  army  before  Syracufe.  This  threw 
them  into  fuch  confternation,  that  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility  Agathocles  would  have  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Carthage,  had  not  an  unexpected  mutiny  arifen.  in 
his  camp,  which  gave  the  Carthaginians  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  recovering  from  their  terror,  44 

The  year  following  an  engagement  happened,  in  He  makes 
which  neither  party  gained  any  great  advantage  :  but  an  alliance 
foon  after,  the  tyrant,  notwithltanding  all  his  vifto-  j^fikOphel- 
ries,  found  himfelf  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  alone  ;  ’ 

and  therefore  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  his  inte- 
relt  Ophelias,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  this  he  perfeftly  fucceeded  ;  and,  to  fuc- 
cour  his  new  ally  the  more  efleftually,  Oj Leilas  lent 
to  Athens  for  a  body  of  troops.  Having  finiflied  his 
military  preparations,  Ophelias  found  his  army  to- 
conlilt  of  10,000  foot,  and  6©o  horfe,  all  regular 
troops,  befules  100  chariots,  and  a  body  of  10,000 
men,  attended  by  their  wives  and  children,  as  though 
he  had  been  going  to  plant  a  new  colony.  At  the 
head  of  thefe  forces  he  continued  his  march  towards 
Agathocles  for  18  days  ;  and  then  encamped  at  Auto- 
molae,  a  city  about  3000  ltadia  diilant  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  his  dominions.  From  thence  he  advanced  thro’ 
the  Regio  Syrtica  ;  but  found  himlelf  reduced  to  fuch 
extremities,  that  his  army  was  in  danger  of  perilhing- 
for  want  of  bread,  water,  and  other  provifions.  They 
were  alio  greatly  annoyed  by  ferpents  and  wild 
beafts,  with  which  that  defert  region  abounded.  The 
ferpents  made  the  greatell  havock  among  the  troops ; 
for,  being  of  the  lame  colour  with  the  earth,  and 
extremely  venomous,  many  foldiers,  who  trod  upon 
them  without  feeing  them,  were  flung  to  death.  At 
lafl,  after  a  very  fatiguing  march  of  two  months-,  lie 
approached  Agathocles,  and  encamped  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  him,  to  the  no  fmall  terror  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  apprehended  the  moll  fatal  confequcnces  45 
irom  this  junftion.  Agathocles  at  firlt  carefled  him,  Whom  he 
and  adviled  him  to  take  all  poflible  care  of  his  troops  trcacher- 
that  had  undergone  fo  many  fatigues  ;  blit  foon  after  °u^-y  mur* 
cut  him  off  by  treachery,  and  then  by  fair  words 
and  promifes  perfuaded  his  troops  to  ferve  under 
himfelf. 

Agathocles  now  finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  alfumed  the  title  of  King  of  Africa, 
intending  foon  to  complete  his  conquefts  by  the  re- 
duftion  of  Carthage.  He  began  with  the  fiege  of 
Utica,  which  was  taken  by  aflault.  After  this  he 
marched  againfl  Hippo  Diarrliytus,  the  Biferta  of  the 
moderns,  which  was  alfo  taken  by  Itorm  ;  and  after 
this  moft  of  the  people  bordering  upon  the  fea-coafts. 
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Carthage,  and  even  thofe  who  inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  the 
46  country,  lubmitted  to  him.  But  in  the  midllof  this  ca¬ 
ls  obliged  reer  of  fuccefs,  the  Sicilians  formed  an  affociation  in 


to  return  favour  of  liberty  ;  which  obliged  the  tyrant  to  return 


Succefs  of 

Archaga- 

tbus. 


home,  leaving  his  ion  Archagathus  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Africa. 

Archagathus,  after  his  father’s  departure,  greatly 
extended  the  African  conquefts.  He  fent  Eumachus 


ever,  in  a  ihort  time  hemmed  in  on  all  fides  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  for 
want  of  provifions,  and  ready  every  moment  to  be 
fwallovved  up  by  the  numerous  forces  which  iurround- 
ed  him.  In  this  deplorable  iituation  Agathocles  re¬ 
ceived  an  exprefs  from  Archagathus,  acquainting  him 
of  the  Ioffes  he  had  fuftained  and  the  lc-arcity  of  pro¬ 
vifions  he  laboured  under.  Upon  this  the  tyrant, 


Carthagt 


at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment  to  invade  fome  of  leaving  the  care  of  the  Sicilian  war  to  one  Leptines, 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  while  he  himfelf,  with  by  a  ftratagem  got  18  Etrufcan  (hips  that  came  to  his 


the  gre atoll  part  of  his  army,  obferved  the  motions 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Eumachus  falling  into  Numidia, 
fir  ft  took  the  great  city  of  Tocas,  and  conquered  le- 
veral  of  the  Numidian  cantons.  Afterwards  he  be- 
fieged  and  took  Phellina  ;  which  was  attended  with 
the  fubmiflion  of  the  Afpliodelodians,  a  nation,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Diodorus,  as  black  as  the  Ethiopians.  He 
then  reduced  feveral  cities ;  and  being  at  laft  elated 
with  fuch  a  run  of  good  fortune,  refolved  to  penetrate 


affiftance  out  of  the  harbour  ;  and  then  engaging  the 
Carthaginian  fquadron  which  lay  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  took  five  of  their  lhips,  and  made  all  their  men 
prifoners.  By  this  means  he  became  mailer  of  the 
port,  and  fecured  a  palfage  into  it  for  the  merchants 
of  all  nations,  which  foon  reftored  plenty  to  that  city, 
where  the  famine  before  had  begun  to  make  great 
havock.  Supplying  himfelf,  therefore,  with  a  luffi- 
cient  quantity  of  neceffaries-  for  the  voyage  he  was 


into  the  more  remote  parts  of  Africa.  Here  he  at  going  to  undertake,  he  immediately  let  fail  for  Africa. 


firft  met  with  fuccefs ;  but  hearing  that  the  barbarous 
nations  were  advancing  in  a  formidable  body  to  give 
him  battle,  he  abandoned  his  conquefts,  and  retreated 
with  the  iitmoft  precipitation  towards  the  fea-coafts, 
after  having  loft  abundance  of  men. 

This  unfortunate  expedition  made  a  great  altera- 
ce<I  to  the  tion  for  the  worfe  in  the  affairs  of  Archagathus.  The 
i-  Carthaginians  being  informed  of  Enmachus’s  bad  fuc¬ 
cefs,  refolved  to  exert  thcmfelves  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  repair  their  former  Ioffes.  They  divided 
their  forces  into  three  bodies  :  one  of  thel'e  they  fent 
to  the  fea-coafts,  to  keep  the  towns  there  in  awe  ; 
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Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Agathocles  re¬ 
viewed  his  forces,  and  found  them  to  confill  of  6000 
Greeks,  as  many  Samnites,  Celtes,  and  Etrufcans; 
befides  10,000  Africans,  and  1500  horfe.  As  he 
found  his -troops  almoll  in  a  ftate  of  defpair,  he  thought 
this  a  proper  time  for  offering  the  enemy  battle.  The 
Carthaginians,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  ;  efpecially  as  by  keeping  clofe  in 
their  camp,  where  they  had  plenty  of  every  thing, 
they  could  llarve  the  Greeks  to  a  furrender  without 
linking  a  ftroke.  Upon  this  Agathocles  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  with  great  bravery,  made  a  con- 
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arrives  i 
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another  they  difpatched  into  the  Mediterranean  parts,  fiderable  impreflion  upon  it,  and  might  perhaps  have 


Attacks 
camp  of  1 


to  preferve  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  there  ; 
and  the  laft  body  they  ordered  to  the  Upper  Africa, 
to  fnpport  their  confederates  in  that  country.  Archa- 


carried  it,  had  not  his  mercenaries  deferted  him  al-  f 
moll  at  the  firft  onfet.  By  this  piece  of  cowardice 
he  was  forced  to  retire  with  precipitation  to  his 


gathus  being  apprifed  of  the  motions  of  the  Carthagi-  eamp,  whither  the  Carthaginians  purfued  him  very 


nians,  divided  his  forces  likewife  into  three  bodies. 
One  of  thele  he  fent  to  oblerve  the  Carthaginian 
troops  on  the  fea-coafts,  with  orders  to  advance  af¬ 
terwards  into  the  Upper  Africa  ;  another,  under  the 
command  of  iElchrion,  one  of  his  generals,  he  polled 
at  a  proper  diftance  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  to 
have  an  eye  both  on  the  enemy  there  and  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations ;  and  with  the  laft,  which  he  led  in  per- 
fon,  he  kept  nearer  Carthage,  preferving  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  other  two,  in  order  ‘to  fend  them 
fuccours,  or  renal  them,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs 
Ihould  require — The  Carthaginian  troops  fent  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  were  commanded  by  Hanno,  a 


clofely,  doing  great  execution  in  the  purfuit. 

The  next  night,  the  Carthaginians  facrificed  all  the 
prifoners  of  diltin&ion  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  the  gods  for  the  vieftory  they  had  gained.  While 
they  were  employed  in  this  inhuman  work,  the  wind, 
fuddenly  riling,  carried  the  flames  to  the  facred  ta¬ 
bernacle  near  the  altar,  which  was  entirely  confumed, 
as  well  as  the  general’s  tent,  and  thofe  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  adjoining  to  it.  A  dreadful  alarm  took 
place  through  the  whole  camp,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  great  progrel's  the  fire  made.  For  the  loldiers 
tents  eonfifting  of  very  combultible  materials,  and  the 
wind  blowing  in  a  moll  violent  manner,  the  whole 
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general  of  great  experience,  who  being  informed  of  camp  was  almoll  entirely  laid  in  alhes ;  and  many  of 
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the  approach  of  ^Elchrion,  laid  an  ambulcade  for  him,  the  foldiers  endeavouring  to  carry  off  their  arms,  and 


into  which  he  was  drawn  and  cut  off  with  4000  foot  the  rich  baggage  of  their  officers,  perilhed  in  the 


and  200  horfe.  Himilco,  who  commanded  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  forces  in  Upper  Africa,  having  advice  of  Eama- 
chus’s  march,  immediately  advanced  againft  him.  An 
engagement  enlued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  almoll 
totally  cut  off,  or  perilhed  with  thirll  after  the  battle, 


flames.  Some  of  thofe  who  made  their  efcape, 
with  a  fate  equally  unhappy.  For,  after  Agathocles 
had  received  the  laft  blow,  the  Africans  deferted  him, 
and  were  at  that  inftant  coining  over  in  a  body  to  the 
Carthaginians.  Thefe,  the  perfons  who  were  flying 


of  8000  foot  only  30,  and  of  800  horfe  only  40,  from  the  flames  took  to  be  the  whole  Syracufian  ar- 
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having  the  good/ortune  to  make  their  efcape. 

Archagathus  receiving  the  melancholy  news  of  thefe 


my  advancing  in  order  of  battle  to  attack  their  camp. 
Upon  this,  a  dreadful  confulion  enfued.  Some  took 


two  defeats,  immediately  called  in  the  detachments  to  their  heels  ;  others  fell  down  in  heaps  one  upon 
he  had  lent  out  to  harafs  the  enemy,  which  would  another;  and  others  engaged  their  comrades,  mil- 


otherwife  liave  been  inftantly  cut  off.  He  was,  how-  talcing  them  for  the  enemy.  Five  thoufand  r 
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their  lives  in  this  tumult,  and  the  reft  thought  proper 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Carthage ;  nor 
could  the  appearance  of  day-light,  for  fome  time,  dif- 
fipate  their  terrible  apprehenfions.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  African  deferters,  -obferving  the  great  con- 
fufion  the  Carthaginians  were  in,  and  not  knowing 
the  meaning  of  it,  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came. 
The  Syracufians  feeing  a  body  of  troops  advancing 
towards  them  in  good  order,  concluded  that  the  ene¬ 
my  were  marching  to  attack  them,  and  therefore  im¬ 
mediately  cried  out  “To  arms.”  The  Haines  al’cen- 
ding  out  of  the  Carthaginian  camp  into  the  air,  and 
the  lamentable  outcries  proceeding  from  thence,  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  this  opinion,  and  greatly  heightened 
their  confufion.  The  confequence  was  much  the 
fame  as  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  ;  for  coming  to 
blows  with  one  another  inftead  of  the  enemy,  they 
fcarce  recovered  their  fenfes  upon  the  return  of  light, 
and  the  inteftine  fray  was  lb  bloody,  that  it  coft  Aga- 
thocles  4000  men. 

This  laft  difafter  fo  dilheartened  the  tyrant,  that  he 
immediately  let  about  contriving  means  for  making 
his  efcape  privately  ;  and  this  he  at  laft,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  effected.  After  his  departure,  his  two 
fons  were  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  loldiers, 
who,  chooling  a  leader  from  among  tliemfelves,  made 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians  upon  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  :  1.  That  the  Greeks  ffiould  deliver  up  all  the 
places  they  held  in  Africa,  receiving  from  them  300 
talents.,  2.  That  fuch  of  them  as  were  willing  to 
ferve  in  the  Carthaginian  army  ffiould  be  kindly  treat¬ 
ed,  and  receive  the  ufual  pay  ;  and,  3.  That  the  reft 
fliould  be  tranfported  to  Sicily,  and  have  the  city  of 
Selinus  for  their  habitation. 

From  this  time,  to  that  of  their  firft  war  with  the 
Romans,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  Carthaginian*.  The  firft  Punic  war,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  happened  about  256  years  before 
Chrift.  At  that  time,  the  Carthaginians  were  poffief- 
fed  of  extenfive  dominions  in  Africa  ;  they  had  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  Spain  ;  were  mailers  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Corlica,  and  all  the  illands  on  the  coaft  of  Italy ; 
and  had  extended  their  conquefts  to  a  great  part  of 
Sicily.  The  occafion  of  the  firft  rupture  between  the 
two  republics,  was  as  follows.  The  Mamertines  be¬ 
ing  vanquiffied  in  battle,  and  reduced  to  great  llraits 
by  Hiero  king  of  Syracnfe,  had  refolved  to  deliver  up 
Meffina,  the  only  city  they  now  pofleflcd,  to  that 
prince,  with  wliofe  mild  government  and  ftridt  pro¬ 
bity  they  were  well  acquainted.  Accordingly,  Hiero 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city,  when  Hannibal,  who  at  that  time 
commanded  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily,  preven¬ 
ted  him  by  a  ltratagem.  He  came  to  meet  Hiero, 
as  it  were  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory  ;  and 
amufed  him,  while  fome  of  the  Carthaginian  troops 
filed  off  towards  Meffina.  Hereupon  the  Mamer¬ 
tines,  feeing  their  city  fupported  by  a  new  reinforce¬ 
ment,  were  divided  into  feveral  opinions.  Some 
were  for  accepting  the  protection  of  Carthage ;  others 
were  for  furrendering  to  the  king  of  Syracule  ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  for  calling  in  the  Romans  to 
their  affiltance.  Deputies  were  accordingly  difpatch- 
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ed  to  Rome,  offering  the  poffieffion  of  the  city  to  the  Carthage. 
Romans,  and  in  the  molt  moving  terms  imploring  ' 
protection.  This,  after  fome  debate,  was  agreed  to  ; 
and  the  conful  Appius  Claudius  received  orders  to  atT 
tempt  a  paflage  to  Sicily,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army.  Being  obliged  to  ftay  fome  time  at  Rome, 
however,  one  Caius  Claudius,  a  perfon  of  great  intre¬ 
pidity  and  relblution,  was  dilpatched  with  a  few  vef- 
i’els  to  Rhegium.  On  his  arrival  there,  lie  oblerved 
the  Carthaginian  Iquadron  to  be  fo  much  fiuperior  to 
his  own,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  little  better  than 
madnefs  to  attempt  at  that  time  to  tranfport  forces  to 
Sicily.  He  crofted  the  ftraits,  however,  and  had  a 
conference  with  the  Mamertines,  in  which  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  them  all  to  accept  of  the  protection  of 
Rome  ;  and  on  this  lie  made  the  neceffary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  tranfportiug  his  forces.  The  Carthaginians 
being  informed  of  the  refolutions  of  the  Romans, 
lent  a  llrong  fquadron  of  gallies  under  the  command  55 
of  Hanno,  to  intercept. the  Roman  fleet ;  and  accord-  Hanno  in- 
ingly  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  coming  up  with  them  ^reepts  die 
near  the  coall  of  Sicily,  attacked  them  with  great  g°e'”au 
fury.  During  the  engagement,  a  violent  Itorm  arofe, 
which  dallied  many  of  the  Roman  velTels  againft:  the 
rocks,  and  did  a  valt  deal  of  damage  to  their  fquadron, 
by  which  means  Claudius  was  forced  to  retire  to  Rhe- 
gium,  and  this  he  accompliffied  with  great  difficulty. 

Hanno  reftored  all  the  veffiels  he  had  taken  ;  but  or¬ 
dered  the  deputies  fent  with  them,  to  expoltulate  with 
the  Roman  general  upon  the  infraction  of  the  treaties 
lubfilling  between  the  two  republics.  This  expoltu- 
lation,  however  juft,  produced  an  open  rupture  ;  Clau¬ 
dius  loon  after  poflelfing  liimlelf  of  Medina. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  56 
which  is  laid  to  have  lalted  24  years.  The  firft  Carthspini- 
year,  the  Carthaginians  aud  Syracufians  laid  liege  to 
Meflina  ;  but,  not  aCting  in  concert  as  they  ought  to  ^feate'dby 
have  done,  were  overthrown  by  the  Conful  Appius  tjie  r0. 
Claudius  5  and  this  defeat  fo  much  difgufted  Hiero  with  mans, 
the  Carthaginians,  that  lie  loon  after  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  After  this  treaty,  haying 
no  enemy  to  contend  with  but  the  Carthaginians,  Ahe 
Romans  made  theinlelves  mailers  of  all  the  cities  011 
the  weftern  coaft:  of  Sicily,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  carried  back  molt  of  their  troops  with 
them  to  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Italy.  57 

The  fecond  year,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  general  Agrip.cn- 
fixed  his  principal  magazine  at  Agrigentum.  This  ^inV^n 
place  was  very  ftrong  by  nature,  had  been  rendered  ^ns>e  °' 
almoft  impregnable  by  the  new  fortifications  raifed  by 
the  Carthaginians  during  the  preceding  winter,  and 
was  defended  by  a  numerous  garrilon  commanded  by 
one  Hannibal  a  general  of  great  experience  in  war. 

For  five  months  the  Romans  attempted  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine,  and  had  actually  brought  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  great  diltrefs,  when  a  Carthaginian  army  of 
50,000  foot,  6000  horfe,  and  60  elephants,  landed  at 
Lilybaeum,  and  liom  thence  marched  to  Heiaclea, 
within  20  miles  of  Agrigentum.  There  the  general 
received  a  deputation  from  l'ome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Erbelfa,  where  the  Romans  had  their  magazines,  offer¬ 
ing  to  put  the  town  into  his  hands.  It  was  according¬ 
ly  delivered ;  up  and  by  this  means  the  Romans  became 
fo  much  diltrelled,  that  they  had  certainly  been  obliged 
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to  abandon  their  enterprize,  had  not  Hiero  fupplied 
"  them  with  pro  vifions.  But  all  the  afliftance  he  was  able 
to  give  conld  not  long  have  fupported  them,  as  their 
army  was  fo  much  weakened  by  diforders  occafioned 
by  famine,  that,  out  of  100,000  men  of  whom  it  ori- 


then  newly  invented,  and  by  means  of  which,  chiefly,  Carthage 
Duillius  had  gained  the  viclory.  The  fenate  were  un¬ 
animous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Romans  Ihould  be 
attacked ;  upon  which  the  meflenger  acquainted  them 
with  the  nnfortunate  event  of  the  battle.  As  the  fe- 


ginally  confided,  fcarce  a  fourth  part  remained  fit  for  nators  had  already  declared  themfelves  for  the 
iervice,  and  could  no  longer  fubfift  on  fuch  parfimo-  gagement,  they  fpared 


nious  fupplies.  But  in  the  mean  time  Hannibal  ac¬ 
quainted  Hanno  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
moft  diltrels  ;  upon  which  he  refolved  to  venture  an 
engagement,  which  he  had  before  declined.  In  this 
the  Romans  were  victorious,  and  the  city  furrendered 
at  difcretion,  though  Hannibal  with  the  greateft  part 
of  the  garrifon  made  their  efcape.  This  ended  the 
campaign  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  being  greatly  cha¬ 
grined  at  their  bad  fuccei's,  fined  Hanno  of  an  im- 
menfe  fum  of  money,  and  deprived  him  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  appointing  Hamilcar  to  fucceed  hipi  in  the 


their  general’s  life,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Polybius,  even  continued  him  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet.  In  a  Ihort  time,  being  reinforced 
by  a'  good  number  of  gallies,  and  attended  by  fotne 
officers  of  great  merit,  he  failed  for  the  coaft  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  He  had  not  been  long  here,  before  he  was 
furprifed  by  the  Romans,  who  carried  off  many  of 
his  fhips,  and  took  great  numbers  of  his  men  prifoners. 
This  fo  incenfed  the  reft,  that  they  feized  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  admiral,  and  crucified  him  ;  but  who  was  his 
immediate  fucceffor,  does  not  appear. 

The  fixth  year,  the  Romans  made  themfelves  raa- 


command  of  the  land  army,  and  Hannibal  in  that  of  fters  of  the  iflands  of  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  Hanno, 


the  fleet. 

The  third  year,  Hannibal  received  orders  to  ravage 
the  coafts  of  Italy ;  but  the  Romans  had  taken  care  to 
poft  detachments  in  fuch  places  as  were  mod  proper 
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who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the  latter, 
defended  himfelf  at  a  city  called  Olbia  with  incredible 
bravery ;  but  being  at  laft  killed  in  one  of  the  at¬ 
tacks,  the  place  was  furrendered,  and  the  Romans 
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to  prevent  his  landing,  fo  that  the  Carthaginian  found  foon  became  mailers  of  the  whole  ifland. 


it  impoffible  to  execute  his  orders.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  Romans,  perceiving  the  advantages  of  being  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  lea,  let  about  building  120  gallies.  While 
this  was  doing,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  moll 
of  the  inland  cities,  but  the  Carthaginians  reduced  or 
kept  fteady  in  their  interell  molt  of  the  maritime 
ones ;  fo  that  both  parties  were  equally  fuccefsful  du¬ 
ring  this,  campaign. 

The  fourth  year,  Hannibal  by  a  ftratagem  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  17  Roman  gallies;  after  which  he 
committed  great  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  advanced  to  fake  a  view  of  the  Roman 
fleet.  But  he  was  afterwards  attacked  in  his  turn, 
loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  Ihips,  and  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  made  his  own  efcape.  Soon  after  he  was  to- 


The  feventh  year,  the  Romans  took  the  town  of 
Myteftratum,  in  Sicily,  from  whence  they  marched 
towards  Camarhia,  but  in  their  way  were  furrounded 
in  a  deep  valley,  and  in  the  moll  imminent  danger  of 
being  cut  off  by  the  Carthaginian  army.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity,  a  legionary  tribune,  by  name  M.  Calpurnius 
Flamrna,  delired  the  general  to  give  him  300  cho fen 
men;  promifing,  with  this  fmall  company,  to  find 
the  enemy  fuch  employment  as  Ihould  oblige  them  to 
leave  a  paffage  open  for  the  Roman  army.  He  per¬ 
formed  his  promife  with  a  bravery  truly  heroic ;  for, 
having  feized,  in  fpite  of  all  oppolition,  an  eminence, 
and  entrenched  himfelf  on  it,  the  Carthaginians,  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  defign,  flocked  from  5II  quarters  to  drive 
him  from  his  poft.  But  the  brave  tribune  kept  their 
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in  great 
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tally  defeated  by  the  conful  Duillius,  with  the  lofs  of  whole  army  in  play,  till  the  conful,  taking  advantage 


80  Ihips  taken,  thirteen  funk,  7000  men  killed,  and  as  of  the  diverfion,  drew  his  army  out  of  the  bad  fitua- 


runy  taken  prifoners.  After  this  vidlory  Duillius  tion  in  which  he  had  imprudently  brought  it.  The 
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landed  in  Sicily,  put  liitufelf  at  the  head  of  the  land 
forces,  relieved  Segefla  befieged  by  Hamilcar,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Macella,  though  defended  by 
a  numerous  garrifon. 

The  fifth  year,  a  difference  arofe  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  their  Sicilian  allies,  which  came  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  they  encamped  Separately.  Of  this  Ha- 
milcar  availed  himfelf,  and,  attacking  the  Sicilians  in 
their  entrenchments,  put  4000  of  them  to  the  fword. 
He  then,  drove  the  Romans  from  their  polls,  took  fe- 
veral  cities  from  them,  and  over-ran  the  greateft  part 
of  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal,  after 
his  defeat,  failed  with  the  fhattered  remains  of  his 
fleet  to  Carthage  :  but  in  order  tofecure  himfelf  from 
puniiliment,  he  fent  one  of  his  friends  with  all  fpeed, 
before  the  event  of  the  battle  was  known  there,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  fenate,  that  the  Romans  had  put  to  fea  with 
a  good  number  of  heavy  ill-built  velfels,  each  of  them 
carrying  fome  machine,  the  ufe  of  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  did  not  underftand  ;  and  alked  whether  it  was 


legions  were  no  fooner  out  of  danger,  than  they  haf- 
tened  to  the  relief  of  their  brave  companions  :  but  all 
they  could  do  was  to  fave  their  bodies  from  the  infults 
of  their  enemies  ;  for  they  found  them  all  dead  on  the 
fpot,  except  Calpurnius  who  lay  under  an  heap  of 
dead  bodies  all  covered  with  wounds,  but  ftill  breath¬ 
ing.  His  wounds  were  immediately  dreffed,  and  it 
fortunately  happened  that  none  of  them  proved  mor¬ 
tal  ;  and  for  this  glorious  enterprife  he  received  a 
crown  of  gramsn. — After  this  the  Romans  reduced 
feveral  cities,  and  drove  the  enemy  quite  out  of  the 
territory  of  the  Agrigentines ;  but  were  repulfed  with 
great  lofs  before  Lipara. 

The  eighth  year,  Regulns,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  fleet,  obferving  that  of  the  Carthaginians  ly¬ 
ing  along  the  coaft  in  diforder,  failed  with  a  fquadron 
of  ten  gullies  to  obferve.  their  number  and  ftrength, 
ordering  the  reft  of  the  fleet  to  follow  him  with  all 
expedition.  But,  as  he  drew  too  near  the  enemy,  he 
was  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  Carthaginian 
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the  opinion  of  tlie  fenate  that  Hannibal  Ihould  attack  gallies.  The  Romans  fought  with  their  ufual  bravery ; 
them.  Thefe  machines  were  the  corvi}  which  were  but,  being  overpowered  with  numbers,  were  obliged 
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to  yield.  The  conful,  however,  found  means  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  join  the  reft  of  the  fleet ;  and  then  had 
his  full  revenge  of  the  enemy,  18  of  their  fhips  being 
taken,  and  eight  funk. 

The  ninth  year,  the  Romans  made  preparations  for 
invading  Africa.  Their  fleet  for  this  purpofe  confid¬ 
ed  of  330  gallies,  each  of  them  having  on  board  120 
foldiers  and  300  rowers.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
confifted  of  360  fail,  and  was  much  better  manned 
than  that  of  the  Romahs.  The  two  fleets  met  near 
Ecnomus,  a  promontory  in  Sicily ;  where,  after  a  bloody 
engagement  which  lafted  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
the  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
lofs  of  30  gallies  funk,  and  63  taken  with  all  their 
men.  The  Romans  loft  only  24  gallies,  which  were 
all  funk. — After  this  victory,  the  Romans  having  re¬ 
fitted  their  fleet,  let  fail  for  the  coaft  of  Africa,  with 
all  expedition.  The  firft  land  they  got  fight  of  was 
Cape  Hermea,  where  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  for  fome 
time  waiting  till  the  gallies  and  tranl'ports  came  up. 
From  thence  they  coafted  along  till  they  arrived  be¬ 
fore  Clupea,  a  city  to  the  eaft  of  Carthage,  where 
they  made  thier  firft  defcent. 

No  words  can  exprefs  the  confternation  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Africa. 
The  inhabitants  of  Clupea  were  fo  terrified,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Zonaras,  they  abandoned  the  place,  which 
the  Romans  immediately  took  poffeffion  of.  Having 
left  there  a  ftrong  garrilon  to  1'ecure  their  (hipping, 
and  keep  the  adjacent  territory  in  awe,  they  moved 
nearer  Carthage,  taking  a  great  number  of  towns  ; 
they  likewife  plundered  a  prodigious  number  of  vil¬ 
lages,  laid  vaft  numbers  of  noblemens  feats  in  alhes, 
and  took  above  20,000  prifoners.  In  (hort,  having 
plundered  and  ravaged  the  whole  country,  almoft  to 
the  gates  of  Carthage,  they  returned  to  Clupea  loaden 
with  the  immenfe  booty  they  had  acquired  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 

The  tenth  year,  Regnlus  puftied  on  his  conquefts 
with  great  rapidity.  To  oppole  his  progrefs,  Hamil- 
car  was  recalled  from  Sicily,  and  with  him  Boftar  and 
Afdrubal  were  joined  in  command.  Hamilcar  com¬ 
manded  an  army  juft  equal  to  that  of  Regulns.  The 
other  two  commanded  feparate  bodies,  which  were 
to  join  him  or  art  apart  as  occaiion  required.  But, 
before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  Re¬ 
gnlus,  purluing  his  conquefts,  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brag  ad  a,  a  river  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
fea  at  a  l'mall  diftance  from  Carthage.  Here  he  had 
a  monftrous  ferpent  to  contend  with,  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  accounts  of  thofe  days,  infertcd  the  waters 
of  the  river,  poiloncd  the  air,  and  killed  all  other 
animals- with  its  breath  alone.  When  the  Romans 
went  to  draw  water,  this  huge  dragon  attacked  them  ; 
and,  twilling  itfelf  round  their  bodies,  either  fqueezed 
'them  to  death,  or  fwallowed  them  alive.  As  its  hard 
and  thick  fcales  were  proof  againft  their  darts  and 
arrows,  they  were  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Baliftas,  which  they  made  ufe  of  in  fieges  to  throw 
great  (tones,  and  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  be- 
lieged  cities.  With  thefe  they  difcharged  (bowers  of 
huge  (tones  againft  this  new  enemy,  and  had  the 
good  luck,  with  one  of  them,  to  break  his  back-bone  ; 
which  difabled  him  from  twifting  and  winding  his 


immenfe  body,  and  by  that  means  gave  the  Romans  C.arthrge. 

an  opportunity  of  approaching  and  difpatching  him  - - 

with  their  darts.  But  his  dead  body  corrupted  the 
air,  and  the  water  of  the  river  ;  and  fpread  fo  great 
an  infertion  over  the  whole  country,  that  the  Romans 
were  obliged  to  decamp.  We  are  told  that  Regulus 
fent  to  Rome  the  (kin  of  this  monfter,  which  was  1 20 
feet  long  ;  and  that  it  was  hung  up  in  a  temple, 
where  it  was  preferved  to  the  time  of  the  Numantine 
war.  '  60 

Having  paffedtliis  river,  he  befieged  Adis,  or  Adda ,  Defeats  jhe 
not  far  from  Carthage,  which  the  enemy  attempted  Carths^ru- 
to  relieve  ;  but  as  they  lay  encamped  among  hills  and  ans* 
rocks,  where  their  elephants,  in  which  the  main 
(trength  of  their  army  confifted,  could  be  of  no  ufe, 

Regulus  attacked  them  in  their  camp,  killed  17,000 
of  them,  and  took  jooo  priloners,  and  18  elephants. 

Upon  the  fame  of  this  victory,  deputations  came  from 
all  quarters,  infomtich  that  the  conqueror  in  a  few 
days  became  mafter  of  80  towns ;  among  which  were  yQ 
the  city  and  port  of  Utica,  This  tncreaied  the  alarm  And  m!u. 
at  Carthage  ;  which  was  reduced  to  defpair,  when  Re-  ces  the  -  to 
gulus  laid  liege  to  Tunis,  a  great  city  about  nine  miles  the  utmoft 
from  the  capital.  The  place  was  taken  in  light  of  the  de  P:-lr‘ 
Carthaginians,  who,  from  their  walls,  beheld  all  the 
operations  of  the  fiege,  without  making  the  leaft  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  it.  And  to  complete  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  Numidians,  their  neighbours,  and  impla¬ 
cable  enemies,  entered  their  territories,  committing 
every  where  the.  moll  dreadful  devaftatiohs,  which 
loon  occafioned  a  great  fcarcity  of  proviiions  in  the 
city.  The  public  magazines  were  loon  exhaufted  ; 
and,  as  the  city  was  full  of  lelfilh  merchants,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  public  dillrefs,  to  fell  provi- 
fions  at  an  exhorbitant  price,  a  famine  enfued,  with 
all  the  evils  which  attend  it.  _r 

In  this  extremity  Regulus  advanced  to  the  very  His  propo- 
gates  of  Carthage  ;  and  having  encamped  under  the  fals  of 
walls,  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  the  fe-  peace  re- 
nate.  The  deputies  were  received  with  inexprtlfible  itLud- 
joy  ;  but  the  conditions  they  propofed  were  fuch  that 
the  fenate  could  not  hear  them  without  the  greateft 
indignation.  They  were,  1.  That  the  Carthaginians 
(honld  relinquilh  all  claims  to  Sardinia,  Corlica,  and 
Sicily.  2.  That  they  Ihoultl  reftore  to  the  Romans  all 
the  prifoners  they  had  taken  from  them  lince  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.  3.  That  if  they  cared  to  re¬ 
deem  any  of  their  own  prifoners,  they  lhould  pay  fo 
much  a  head  for  them  as  Rome  lhould  judge  reafon- 
able.  4.  That  they  lhould  for  ever  pay  the  Romans 
an  annual  tribute.  5.  That  for  the  future  they  lhould 
fit  out  but  one  man  of  war  for  their  own  ufe,  and  50 
triremes  to  ferve  in  the  Roman  fleet,  at  the  expence 
of  Carthage,  when  required  by  any  of  the  fuiure  con- 
fuls.  Thefe  extravagant  demands  provoked  the  fe- 
nators,  who  loudly  and  unanimonfly  rejerted  them  ; 
the  Roman  deputies,  however,  told  them  that  Regu¬ 
lus*  would  not  alter  a  Angle  letter  of  the  propolals, 
and  that  they  muft  either  conquer  the  Romans  or 
obey  them.  72 

In  this  extreme  diftrefs,  fome  mercenaries  arrived  "Xanthippus 
from  Greece,  among  whom  was  a  Lacedemonian  by  appointed 
name  Xanthippus,  a  man  of  great  valour  and  experi-  t°a,^jntj5e 
ence  in  war.  This  man,  having  informed  himfelf  of  £artha«riiu- 
IO  D  2  the  an  army. 
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the  circumftances  of  the  late  battle,  declared  publicly, 
-  that  tlieir  overthrow  was  more  owing  to  their  own 
mifconiluel  than  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy. 


onfet,  with  the  lofs  of  9000  n 
many  of  their  chief  lords. 


,  and  among  them  Carthage,  i 


_ j  "  Notwithllanding  all  their  vidlories,  however,  the  Romans 

This  dtfcourfe  being  fpread  abroad,  came  at  laft  to  Romans  found  themfelves  now  obliged,  for  want  of  obliged  to 

**  J  -  -x -  — J -  provifions,  to  evacuate  both  Clupea  and  Utica,  and  abandon 

abandon  Africa  altogether.  Being  defirous  of  iigna-  Africa, 
lizing  the  end  of  their  confulate  by  fome  important 
conqueft  on  Sicily,  the  coniiih  fleered  for  that  ifland, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  pilots,  who  reprefented 


the  knowledge  of  the  fenate  ;  and  by  them,  and  even 
by  the  defire  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  themfelves, 
Xanthippus  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  their 
forces.  His  firft  care  was  to  difcipline  his  troops  in  a 
proper  manner.  He  taught  them  how  to  march,  en¬ 


camp,  widen  and  ciofe  their  ranks,  and  rally  after  their  danger,  on  account  of  the  feafon  being  fo  far 


the  Lacedaemonian  manner  under  their  proper  colours. 
He  then  took  the  field  with  12,000  foot,  4000  horfe, 
and  100  elephants.  The  Romans  were  lurprifed  at 
the  fudden  alteration  they  obferved  in  the  enemy’s 
conduct  ;  but  Regnlus,  elated  with  his  laft  fuccefs, 
came  and  encamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army  in  a  vaft  plain,  where  their  elephants 


advanced.  Their  obftinacy  proved  the  deftrucfion  of  Their  fleet  . 
the  whole  fleet  ;  for  a  violent  ftorm  arifing,  out  of  totally  de-  j 
370  velfels,  only  80  efcaped  Ihipwreck,  the  reft  being  iboyed  by 
(wallowed  up  by  the  fea,  or  dalhed  againft  the  rocks.  " 

This  was  by  far  the  greateft  lofs  that  Rome  had  ever 
Curtained  ;  for  befides  the  (hips  that  were  caft  away 
with  their  crews,  a  numerous  army  was  deftroyed, 


and  horfe  had  room  to  a£l.  The  two  armies  were  with  all  the  riches  of  Africa,  which  had  been  by  Re¬ 


parted  by  a  river,  which  Reguius  boldiy  palfed,  by  gnlus  amaffed  and  depolited  in  Clupea,  and  were  now 
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which  means  he  left  no  room  for  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  from  thence  tranfporting  to  Rome.  The  whole  coart 
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any  misfortune.  The  engagement  began  with  great 
fury  ;  but  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Romans, 
who,  except  2000  that  efcaped  to  Clupea,  were  all 
killed,  or  taken  prifoners  ;  and  among  the  latter  was 
Reguius  himfclf.  The  lofs  of  the  Carthaginians  fcarce 
exceeded  800  men. 

The  Carthaginians  remained  on  the  field  of  battle 
till  they  had  dripped  the  (lain  ;  and  then  entered  their 
metropolis,  which  was  almoft  the  only  place  left  them, 
in  great  triumph.  They  treated  all  their  priloners 
with  great  humanity,  except  Reguius  ;  but  as  for 
him,  he  had  fo  infulted  them  in  his  profperity,  that 
they  could  not  forbear  (hewing  the  higheft  marks 
of  their  refentment.  According  to  Zonaras  and 
others,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
had  only  fuftenance  allowed  him  barely  fuflicient 
to  keep  him  alive.  Nay,  his  cruel  matters,  to 
heighten  his  other  torments,  ordered  an  huge  ele¬ 
phant,  at  the  fight  of  which  animal,  it  feems,  he  was 
greatly  terrified,  to  be  conftantly  placed  near  him  ; 
which  prevented  him  from  enjoying  any  tranquillity 
or  repofe. 

The  eleventh  year  of  this  war,  the  Carthaginians, 
elated  with  their  victory  over  Reguius,  began  to  talk 
in  a  very  high  drain,  threatening  Italy  itfelf  with  an 
invafion.  To  prevent  this,  the  Romans  took  care  to 
garrifon  all  their  maritime  towns,  and  fitted  out  a  new 


from  Pachinum  to  Camerina  was  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  and  wrecks  of  (hips ;  fo  that  hiftory  can  fcarce 
afford  an  example  of  fuch  a  dreadful  dilafter. 

The  twelfth  year,  the  Carthaginians  hearing  of 
this  misfortune  of  the  Romans,  renewed  the  war  in 
Sicily  with  frefli  fury,  hoping  the  whole  ifland,  which 
was  now  left  defencelefs,  would  fall  into  their  hands. 

Carthalo,  a  Carthaginian  commander,  belieged  and  ^ 
took  Agrigentum.  The  town  he  laid  in  allies  and  Agrigeii- 
demolifhed  the  walls,  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  fly  turn  taken: 
to  Olyrnpium.  Upon  the  news  of  this  fuccefs,  Al-  and  de- 
drubal  was  Cent  to  Sicily  with  a  large  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  150  elephants.  They  likewife  fitted  li^ans-l  | 
out  a  (quadron,  with  which  they  retook  the  ifland  of  8 
Cofyra,  and  marched  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  into 
Mauritania  and  Numidia,  to  punifli  the  peopl*  of 
thofe  countries  for  (hewing  a  dilpofition  to  join  the 
Romans.  In  Sicily  the  Romans  poflcfled  themfelves 
of  Cephalodium  and  Panormns,  but  were  obliged  by 
Carthalo  to  raife  the  iiege  of  Drepanum  with  great 
lofs. 

The  13th  year,  the  Romans  fent  out  a  fleet  of  260  The  Ro- 
galiies,  which  appeared  off  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily  ;  but  mans  fit  e 
finding  this  place  too  ftrong,  they  fleered  from  a  new  fleet 
thence  to  the  eartern  coaft  of  Africa,  where  they 
made  feveral  defcents,  lurprifed  fome  cities,  and 
plundered  feveral  towns  and  villages.  They  arrived 


fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  befieged  fafe  at  Panormns,  and  in  a  few  days  fet  fail  for  Italy. 

rinm'a  iinrl  TTtira  in  vain.  K^incr  nVilicrprl  tn  aKanrlnn  Viavinn*  o  r>„i; _ 


Clupea  and  Utica  in  vain,  being  obliged  to  abandon  having  a  fair  wind  till  they  came  off  Cape  Palinurus,  g0 


their  enterprize,  upon  hearing  that  the  Romans  were  where  fo  violent  a  ftorm  overtook  them,  that  160  of  Which  Is  a? 

pnnirtninn*  a  flppt  nf  full  Thp  C'  a  rtVia  nrini  an  e  im.  tKpir  nr.^1  o,  _ _  _ 1' _ _  J  -  li 


equipping  a  fleet  of  350  fail.  The  Carthaginians  ha-  their  gallies  and  a  great  number  of  their  tranfports  gain  de-  ) 


ving  with  incredible  expedition  refitted  their  old  vef-  were  loft ;  upon  which  the  Roman  fenate  made  a  de-  ftroyed’ 


(els,  and  built  a  good  number  of  new  ones,  met  the 
Roman  fleet  off  Cape  Hcrrnea.  An  engagement  enfiu- 
ed,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  utterly  defeat¬ 
ed  ;  104  of  their  lliips  being  funk,  30  taken,  and 
1 5 ,000  of  their  foldiers  and  rowers  killed  in  the  atftion. 
The  Romans  purfued  their  courfe  to  Clupea,  where 
they  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  they  found  them¬ 
felves  attacked  by  the  Carthaginian  army,  under  the 
two  Hanno’s,  father  and  fon.  But,  as  the  brave 
Xanthippus  no  longer  commanded  their  army,  notwith- 
ltanding  the  Lacedxmonian  difcipline  he  had  introdu¬ 
ced  among  them,  they  were  routed  at  the  very  firft 


cree,  that,  for  the  future,  no  more  -than  50  veffels 
(hould  be  equipped ;  and  that  thefe  (hould  be  employ¬ 
ed  only  in  guarding  the  eoaft  of  Italy,  and  tranf¬ 
porting  the  troops  into  Sicily. 

The  14th  year,  the  Romans  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  Himera  and  Lipara  in  Sicily;  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  conceiving  new  liopqg  of  conquering  that 
ifland,  began  to  make  frefli  levies  in  Gaul  and  Spain, 
and  to  equip  a  new  fleet,  But  their  treafures  being 
exhaufted,  they  applied  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
intreating  him  to  lend  them  2000  talents  :  but  he  be¬ 
ing  refolved  to  (land  neuter,  refufed  to  comply  with 

their 
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Efcarthagi: 


tlieir  requeft  ;  telling  them,  that  he  could  not  with- 

-  out  breach  of  fidelity  affilt  one  friend  again  ft  another. 
However,  the  republic  of  Carthage  making  an  effort, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  200  fail,  and  railed  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  horfe  and  foot,  and  1 40  elephants,  ap¬ 
pointing  Afdrubal  commander  in  chief  both  of  the 
fleet  and  army.  The  Romans  then  finding  the  great 
advantages  of  a  fleet,  refolved  to  equip  one  notwiths¬ 
tanding  all  former  difafters ;  and  while  the  velfels 
were  building,  two  confiils  were  chofen,  men  of  va¬ 
lour  and  experience,  to  fnperfede  the  acting  ones  in 
Sicily.  Metellus,  however,  one  of  the  former  con- 
fuls,  being  continued  with  the  title  of  proconful,  found 
means  to  draw  Afdrubal  into  a  battle  on  difadvan- 
tageous  terms  near  Panormus,  and  then  fallying  out 

-  upon  him,  gave  him  a  moft  terrible  overthrow. 


b*um. 


84 


i*n*  utt®rly  Twenty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
'  e  ea  e  many  elephants.  An  hundred  and  four  elephants 
were  taken  with  their  leaders,  and  fent  to  Rome, 

„  where  they  were  hunted  and  put  to  death  in  the 
!  83  circus. 

Lilybsum  The  1 5th  year,  the  Romans  befieged  Lilybaeum  ; 
befieged  by  and  the  liege  continued  during  the  reft  of  the  firft 
the:  Ro-  punic  war,  and  was  the  only  thing  remarkable  that 

‘  happened  during  that  time  *.  The  Carthaginians, 

'  ee  Lily.  on  tjie  news  of  its  being  befieged,  fent  Regnlus 

with  fome  deputies  to  Rome  to  treat  of  a  peace  :  but 
inltead  of  forwarding  the  negociation,  he  hindered  it ; 
and  notwithftanding  he  knew  the  torments  prepared 
for  him  at  Carthage,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
flay  at  Rome,  but  returning  to  his  enemies  country, 
was  put  to  a  moft  cruel  death.  During  this  fiege, 
They  are  the  R.oinan  fleet  under  Claudius  Pulcher  was  utterly 
fca  by  thf  defeatefl  by  Adherbal  the  Carthaginian  admiral. 
Ca,-t]  oU  Ninety  of  the  Roman  galiies  were  loit  in  the  atftion, 

1  nians.  8000  of  their  men  either  killed  or  drowned,  and 
20, coo  taken  and  fent ,  prifoners  to  Carthage  ;  and 
83  the  Carthaginians  gained  this  lignal  victory  without 
A  Roman  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  Ihip,  or  even  a  (ingle  man.  Ano- 
I  jeltuttealy  ther  Roman  fleet  met  with  a  Hill  feverer  fate.  It 
I  byaftorm.  confided  of  120  galiies,  800  tranfports,  and  was  la¬ 
den  with  all  lorts  of  military  ftores  and  provifions. 
Every  one  of  thefe  veflels  was  loft  by  a  ftorm,  witli 
all  they  contained,  rot  a  fingle  plank  being  faved  that 
could  be  ufed  again  ;  fo  that  the  Romans  found  them- 
felves  once  more  deprived  of  their  whole  naval 
I  86  force. 

£  Hamilcar  In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginian  foldiery  ha- 
i  Barcas  fent  vjng  fheWn  a  dilpofition  to  mutiny,  the  fenate  fent 
1  in  0  ici  y.  over  flamilcar-  Barcas,  father  of  the  famous  Hanni¬ 
bal,  to  Sicily.  He  received  a  charte  blanche  from 
the  fenate  to  acl  as  he  thought  proper  ;  and  by  his 
excellent  conduct  and  re  fy  hit  ion,  fliowed  himfelf  the 
greateft  general  of  his  age.  He  defended  Eryx,  which 
he  had  taken  by  furprife,  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  never  have  been  able  to  make  themfelves 
mufters  of  it,  had  they  not  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  at 
the  expence  of  private  citizens,  which,  having  .utterly 
defeated  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hamilcar,  not¬ 
withftanding  all  his  valour,  was  obliged  to  yield  up 
87  the  place  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  bravely  de- 
'  Peace  with  fended.  The  following  articles  of  a  peace  were  im- 
1  mans^0"  mediately  drawn  up  between  the  two  commanders. 

I.  The  Carthaginians  Hull  evacuate  all  the  places 


which  they  have  in  Sicily,  and  entirely  quit  'that  Carthajre. 
ifland.  2.  They  fhall,  in  20  years,  pay  the  Romans,  -  11 1  — 

at  equal  payments  every  year,  2200  talents  of  filver, 
that  is,  L.  437,250  Sterling.  3.  They  fhall  reftore 
the  Roman  captives  and  deferters  without  ranfom, 
and  redeem  their  own  prifoners  with  money.  4, 

They  fhall  not  make  war  upon  Hiero  king  of  Syra- 
cufe,  or  his  allies.  Thefe  articles  being  agreed  to, 

Hamilcar  furrendered  Eryx  upon  condition  that  all 
his  foldiers  fhould  march  out-  with  him  upon  his  pay¬ 
ing  for  each  of  them  18  Roman  denarii.  Hoftages 
were  given  on  both  fides,  and  deputies  were  lent  to 
Rome  to  procure  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
fenate.  After  the  fenators  had  thoroughly  informed 
themfelves  of  the  ftate  of  affairs,  two  more  articles 
were  added,  viz.  1.  That  1000  talents  fhould  he  paid 
immediately,  and  the  2200  in  the  lpace  of  10  years 
at  equal  payments.  2.  That  the  Carthaginians  fhould 
quit  all  the  little  iflands  about  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
never  more  come  near  tfiem  with  fhips  of  war,  or 
raife  mercenaries  in  thofe  places.  Neceffity  obliged 
Hamilcar  to  conlent  to  thefe  terms  ;  but  he  returned 
to  Carthage  with  an  hatred  to  the  Romans,  which  he 
did  not  even  fuffer  to  die  with  him,  but  tranfmitted 
to  his  fon  the  great  Hannibal.  88 

The  Carthaginians  were  no  fooner  got  out  of  this  Canfes  of 
bloody  and  expenfive  war,  than  they  found  them-  the  war 
felves  engaged  in  another  which  was  like  to  have  Wlth  *  ‘r 
proved  fatal  to  them.  It  is  called  by  ancient  hifto-  rjes- 
rians  the  Libyan  war,  or  the  war  with  the  merce¬ 
naries.  The  principal  oecalion  of  it  was,  that  when 
Hamilcar  returned  to  Carthage,  he  found  the  repu¬ 
blic  fo  much  impoverifhed,  that,  far  from  being  able  to 
give  thefe  troops  the  largcffes  and  rewards  promi- 
fed  them,  it  could  not  pay  them  tlieir  arrears.  He 
had  committed  the  cafe  of  tranfporting  them  to  one 
Gifco,  who,  being  an  officer  of  great  penetration,  as 
though  he  had  forefeen  what  Would  happen,  did  not 
fliip  them  off  all  at  once,  but  in  fmail  and  feparate 
parties,  that  thofe  who  came  firft  might  be  paid  off 
and  fent  home  before  the  arrival  of  the  reft.  The 
Carthaginians  at  home,  however,  did  not  aift  with 
the  fame  prudence.  As  the  ftate  was  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  exhaufted  by  the  laft  war,  and  the  immenfe 
film  of  money,  in  confequence  of  ihe  peace,  paid  to 
the  Romans,  they  judged  it  would  be  a  laudable  ac¬ 
tion  to  lave  fomething  to  the  public.  They  did 
not  therefore  pay  off  the  mercenaries  in  proportion 
as  they  arrived,  thinking  it  more  proper  to  wait  till i 
they  all  came  together,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
fome  remiflion  of  their  arrears.  But  being  foon 
made  fenfible  of  their  wrong  condncft  on  this  occa- 
fion,  by  the  frequent  dil'orders  thefe  barbarians  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  city,  they  with  fome  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  the  officers  to  take  np  their  quarters  at  Sicca, 
and  canton  their  troops  in  that  neighbourhood.  To 
induce  them  to  this,  however,  they  gave  them  a  fum 
of  money  for  their  prefent  fubfiftence,  and  promifed 
to  comply  with  their  pretenfions  when  the  remainder 
of  their  troops  arrived  from  Sicily.  Here,  being 
wholly  immerlcd  in  idlenefs,  to  which  they  had  long 
been  ftrangers,  a  neglefl  of  difcipline  enfned,  and 
-of  courfe  a  petulant  and  licentious  fpirit  immediately 
took  place.  They  were  now  determined  not  to  ac- 
quiefee 
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Carthage,  quiefce  in  receiving  their  bare  pay,  hut  to  infill  upon 

- -  the  rewards  Hamilcar  had  promifed  them,  and  even 

to  compel  the  ftate  of  Carthage  to  comply  with  their 
demands  by  force  of  arms.  The  fenate  being  in- 
89  formed  of  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  foldiery. 
Imprudent  difpatched  Hanno,  one  of  the  fuffetes,  to  pacify  them, 
conduft  of  Up0n  i,ls  arrival  at  Sicca,  he  expatiated  largely  upon 
ann0‘  the  poverty  of  the  ftate,  and  the  heavy  taxes  with 
which  the  citizens  of  Carthage  were  loaded  ;  and 
therefore,  inftead  of  anlwering  their  high  expecta¬ 
tions,  he  defil  ed  them  to  be  latisfied  with  receiving 
part  of  their  pay,  and  remit  the  remainder  to  ferve 
the  prefling  exigencies  of  the  republic.  The  merce¬ 
naries  being  highly  provoked,  that  neither  Hamilcar, 
nor  any  other  of  the  principal  officers  who  com¬ 
manded  them  in  Sicily,  and  were  the  beft  judges  of 
their  merit,  made  their  appearance  on  this  occafion, 
but  only  Hanno,  a  perfon  utterly  unknown,  and  a- 
bove  all  others  utterly  dflagreeable  to  them,  imme¬ 
diately  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Aflembling  therefore 
in  a  body  to  the  number  of  20,000,  they  advanced 
to  Tunis,  and  immediately  encamped  before  that 
city. 

The  Carthaginians  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  fo  formidable  a  body  to  Tunis,  made 
large  conceflions  to  the  mercenaries,  in  order  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  duty  :  but,  far  from  being  foften- 
ed,  they  grew  more  infolent  upon  thele  Conceflions, 
taking  them  for  the  effects  of  fear ;  and  therefore 
were  altogether  averfe  to  thoughts  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  Carthaginians,  making  a.  virtue  of  ne- 
cefiity,  (hewed  a  difpofition  to  fatisfy  them  in  all 
points,  and  agreed  to  refer  themfelves  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  general  in  Sicily,  which  they  had  all  along 
defired  ;  leaving  the  choice  of  fuch  commander 
entirely  to  them.  Gifco  was  accordingly  pitched 
upon  to  mediate  this  affair,  the  mercenaries  belie¬ 
ving  Hamilcar  to  have  been  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
ill  treatment  they  met  with,  fince  he  never  appear¬ 
ed  among  them,  and,  according  to  the  general  opi¬ 
nion,  had  voluntarily  refigned  his  commiflion.  Gifco 
loon  arrived  at  Tunis  with  money  to  pay  the  troops ; 
and,  after  conferring  with  the  officers  of  the  leveral 
nations  apart,  he  harangued  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  a  treaty  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded, 
when  Spendius  and  Mathos,  two  of  the  principal 
mutineers,  occafioned  a  tumult  in  every  part  of  the 
camp.  Spendius  was  by  nation  a  Campanian,  who 
had  been  a  Have  at  Rome,  and  had  fled  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  The  apprehenfions  he  was  under  of  be¬ 
ing  delivered  to  his  old  mafter,  by  whom  he  was 
fure  to  be  hanged  or  crucified,  prompted  him  to 
break  off  the  accommodation.  Mathos  was  an  A- 
frican,  and  free  born ;  but  as  he  had  been  active  in 
raifing  the  rebellion,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  implacable  difpofition  of  the  Carthaginians,  he 
knew  that  a  peace  muft  infallibly  prove  his  ruin. 
He  therefore  joined  with  Spendius,  and  infinuated  to 
the  Africans  the  danger  of  concluding  a  treaty  at 
that  juncture,  which  could  not  hut  leave  them  fingly 
expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  fo 
incenfed  the  Africans,  who  were  much  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  troops  of  any  other  nation,  that  they 
immediately  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  The 


foreigners  foon  joined  them,  being  infpired  by  Spen-  Carthage, 
dius  with  an  equal  degree  of  fury.  Nothing  was 
now  to  be  heard  but  the  moft  horrid  oaths  and  im¬ 
precations  againft  Gifco  and  the  Carthaginians.  Who¬ 
ever  offered  to  make  any  remonftrance,  or  lend  an 
ear  to  temperate  counfels,  was  ftoned  to  death  by 
the  enraged  multitude.  Nay,  many  perfotis  loft  their 
lives  barely  for  attempting  to  fpeak,  before  it  could 
be  known  whether  they  were  in  the  intereft  of  Spen- 
dns  or  the  Carthaginians. 

In  the  midft  of  tliefe  commotions,  Gifco  behaved 
with  great  firmnefs  and  intrepidity.  He  left  no  me¬ 
thods  untried  to  foften  the  officers  and  calm  the 
minds  of  the  foldiery ;  but  the  torrent  of  fedition  was ' 
now  fo  ftrong,  that  there  was  no  poflihility  of  keeping 
it  within  bounds.  They  therefore  feized  upon  the 
military  cheft,  dividing  the  money  among  themfelves 
in  part  of  their  arrears,  put  the  perfon  of  Gifco  un¬ 
der  an  arreft,  and  treated  him  as  well  as  his  atten¬ 
dants  with  the  utmolt  indignity.  Mathos  and  Spen¬ 
dius,  to  deitroy  the  remoteft  hopes  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  Carthage,  applauded  the  courage  and  re- 
folution  of  their  men,  loaded  the  unhappy  Gifco  and  y0 
his  followers  with  irons,  and  formally  declared  war  Thenieice- 
againft  the  Carthaginians.  All  the  cities  of  Africa,  naries  de. 
to  whom  they  had  lent  deputies  to  exhort  them  to  c*are  wan 
recover  their  liberty,  foon  came  over  to  them,  ex¬ 
cept  Utica  and  Hippo  Diarrhytus.  By  this  means 
their  army  being  greatly  increafed,  they  divided  it 
into  two  parts,  with  one  of  which  they  moved  to¬ 
wards  Utica,  whilft  the  other  marched  to  Hippo,  in 
order  to  befiege  both  places.  The  Carthaginians,  in 
the  mean  time,  found  themfelves  ready  to  fink  under 
the  preflure  of  their  misfortunes.  After  they  had 
been  harafted  24  years  by  a  moft  cruel  and  deftruc- 
tive  foreign  war,  they  entertained  fome  hopes  of  en¬ 
joying  repofe.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  drew  their 
particular  fubfiftence  from  the  rents  or  revenues  of 
their  lands,  and  the  public  expences  from  the  tribute 
paid  from  Africa ;  all  which  they  were  not  only  de¬ 
prived  of  at  once,  but,  what  was  worle,  had  it  dire<fi> 
ly  turned  againft  them.  They  were  deftitute  of  arms 
.  and  forces  either  by  lea  or  land  ;  had  made  no  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  fiiftaining  of  a  fiege,  or  the  equip¬ 
ping  of  a  fleet.  They  fuffered  all  the  calamities  in¬ 
cident  to  the  moft  ruinous  civil  war;  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  their  niifery,  had  not  the  leaft  prolpeet  of  re¬ 
ceiving  afliftance  from  any  foreign  friend  or  ally. 
Notwithftanding  their  deplorable  fituation,  however, 
they  did  not  defpond,  but  purfued  all  the  hiealiires  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  themfelves  into  a  pofture  of  defence. 

Hanno  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  their 
forces;  and  the  moft  ftrenuous  efforts  were  made, 
not  only  to  repel  all  the  attempts  of  the  mutineers, 
but  even  to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Mathos  and  Spendius  laid  fiege 
to  Utica  and  Hippacra  at  once  ;  but  as  they  were 
carried  on  by  detachments  drawn  from  the  army  for 
that  purpofe,  they  remained  with  the.  main  body  of 
their  forces  at  Tunis,  and  thereby  cut  off  all  commu¬ 
nication  betwixt  Carthage  and  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  this  means  the  capital  was  kept  in  a  kind  of 
blockade.  The  Africans  likewife  harafled  them  by 
perpetual  alarms,  advancing  to  the  very  walls  of  Car¬ 
thage 
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thage  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  treating  with 
"  the  utmoft  cruelty  every  Carthaginan  that  fell  into 
their  hands. 

Hanno  was  difpatched  to  the  relief  of  Utica  with  a 


defeated  by  g00cj  body  of  forces,  ico  elephants,  and  a  largt 


recover  from  their  defeat,  but  purfued  them  to  the  Carthage. 

town  near  the  bridge  before-mentioned  ;  which  he - 

entered  without  oppolition,  the  mercenaries  Hying  in 
great  confufion  to  Tunis  ;  and  upon  this  many  towns 
liibmitted  of  their  own  accord  to  the  Carthaginians, 


train  of  battering  engines.  Having  taken  a  view  of  whilrt  others  were  reduced  by  force. 


the  enemy,  he  immediately  attacked  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  and,  after  an  obflinate  difpute,  forced  them. 
The  mercenaries  loft  a  vaft  number  of  men  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  advantages  gained  by  Hanno  were  fo 
great,  that  they  might  have  proved  decilive,  had  lie 
made  a  proper  ul'e  of  them  ;  But  becoming  fecure  af- 


Notwithllanding  thefe  difafters,  Mathos  pulhed  on 
the  liege  of  Hippo  with  great  vigour,  and  appointed 
Spendius  and  Autaritus,  commanders  of  the  Gauls,  with 
a  ftrong  body  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Hamilcar. 
Thefe  two  commanders,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  a 
choice  detachment  of  6000  men  drawn  out  of  the 


92  ter  his  victory,  and  his  troops  being  every  where  off  camp  at  Tunis,  and  2000  Gallic  horfe,  attended  the 


n  his  their  duty,  the  mercenaries,  having  rallied  their  forces, 
turn  defeat-  fell  upon  him,  cut  off  many  of  his  men,  forced  the  rell 
to  fly  into  the  town,  retook  and  plundered  the  camp, 
and  ieized  all  the  proviiions, military  ftores,  ire.  brought 
to  the  relief  of  the  befieged.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
inftance  of  Hanno’s  military  incapacity.  Notwith- 


Carthaginian  general,  approaching  him  as  near  as 
they  could  witti  lafety,  and  keeping  clofe  to  the  fkirts 
of  the  mountains.  At  laft  Spendius,  having  received 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  Africans  and  Numidians, 
and  pollefling  himfelf  of  all  the  heights  lurrounding 
the  plain  in  which  Hamilcar  lay  encamped,  refolved 


Handing  he  lay  encamped  in  the  molt  advantageous  not  to  let  flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  attack- 
manner  near  a  town  called  Corza,  at  which  place  he  ing  him.  Had  a  battle  now  enfiued,  Hamilcar  and 
twice  overthrew  the  enemy,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  his  army  mnft  in  all  probability  have  been  cut  off; 


have  totally  ruined  them,  be  yet  negletfted  to  improve 
thofe  advantages,  and  even  fuffered  the  mercenaries 
to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  ifthmus  which  joined  the 
peninfula  on  which  Carthage  flood,  to  the  continent 
93  of  Africa. 

Hamilcar  .  Thefe  repeated  miftakes  induced  the  Carthaginians 


but  by  the  defertion  of  one  Naravafus,  a  young  Nu- 
midian  nobleman,  with  2000  men,  he  found  himfelf 
enabled  to  offer  his  enemies  battle.  The  fight  was  Mercena- 
obftinate  and  bloody  ;  but  at  laft  the  mercenaries  r'es  aSain 
were  entirely  overthrown,  with  the  lofs  of  10,000  t‘c*'eatccU 
men  killed,  and  4000  taken  prifoners.  All  the  pri- 


Barcas  ap-  once  more  to  place  Hamilcar  Barcas  at  the  head  of  foners  that  were  willing  to  inlill  in  the  Carthaginian 
pomte  to  t}iejr  forces  marched  asrainfl  the  enemv  with  fervice,  Hamilcar  received  amone  his  trooDS.  IuddIv- 


eommand 

againft 


their  forces.  He  marched  againft  the  enemy  with 
10,000  men,  horfe  and  foot ;  being  all  the  troops  the 
Carthaginians  could  then  affemhle  lor  their  defence,  a 
full  proof  of  the  low  ftate  to  which  they  were  at  that 
time  reduced.  As  Matlios,  after  he  bad  pofTeffed 
himfelf  of  the  ifthmus,  had  polled  proper  detachments 
in  two  paffes  on  two  hills  facing  the  continent,  and 
guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Bragada,  which  through 
Hanno’s  neglect  he  had  taken,  Hamilcar  faw  little 


fervice,  Hamilcar  received  among  his  troops,  iiipply- 
ing  them  with  the  arms  of  the  foldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  the  engagement.  To  the  reft  he  gave  full  liberty 
to  go  where  they  pleafed  ;  upon  condition  that  they 
fliould  never  for  the  future  bear  arms  againit  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  ;  informing  them  at  the  fame  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  many  violators  of  this  agreement  as  fell 
into  his  hands  mull  expedl  to  lind  no  mercy.  96 

Mathos  and  his  affoeiates,  fearing  that  this  affetfted  They  put 


probability  of  engaging  him  upon  equal  terms,  or  in-  lenity  of  Hamilcar  might  occafion  a  defetftion  among  death  all 


deed  of  coming  at  him.  Observing,  however,  that 
on  the  blowing  of  certain  wind's  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  was  choaked  up  with  fand,  fo  as  to  become  paf- 
fable,  though  with  no  fmall  difficulty,  as  long  as  thefe 
winds  continued  ;  he  halted  for  fome  time  at  the 
river’s  mouth,  without  communicating  Ids  defign  to  any 
perfon.  Asfoon  a^  the  wind  favoured  his  intended 


the  troops,  thought  that  the  bell  expedient  would  be  olnian'prb." 
to  put  them  upon  fome  action  fo.  execrable  in  its  na-  f0neis. 
tnre  that  no  hopes  of  reconciliation  might  remain.  By 
their  advice,  therefore,  Gilco  and  all  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  prifoners  were  put  to  death  ;  and  when  Hamil¬ 
car  fent  to  demand  the  remains  of  his  countrymen,  he 
received  for  anfwer,  that  whoever  prefumed  here- 


projetft,  lie  palfed  the  river  privately,  by  night,  and  .after  to  come  upon  that  errand  fliould  meet  with 


immediately  after  his  paffage  he  drew  up  the  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  and  advancing  into  the  plain  where 
his  elephants  were  capable  of  acting,  moved  towards 
Mathos,  who  was  ported  at  the  village  near  the 
bridge.  This  daring  action  greatly  furprifed  and  in¬ 
timidated  the  Africans.  However,  Spendius,  receiv¬ 
ing  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  motions,  drew  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  10,000  men  out  of  Mathos’s  camp,  with  which 
he  attended  Hamilcar  on  one  fide,  and  ordered  1 5,000 
from  Utica  to  obferve  him  on  ftie  other,  thinking  by 
94  this  means  to  furrounc!  the  Carthaginians,  and  cut 
He  defeats  them  all  off  at  one  ftroke.  By  feigning  a  retreat, 
them.  Hamilcar  found  means  to  engage  theirr  at  a  difadvan- 
tage  ;  and  gave  them  a  total  overthrow,  with  the  lofs 
of  6000  killed,  and  2000  taken  prifoners.  The  reft 
fled,  fome  to  the  town  at  the  bridge,  and  others  to 
the  camp  at  Utica, 


Gifco’s  fate  :  after  which  they  came  to  a  refolution 
to  treat  with  the  lame  barbarity  all  fuch  Carthaginians 
as  fliould  fall  into  their  hands.  In  return  for  this  enor¬ 
mity,  Hamilcar  threw  all  the  prifoners  that  fell  into  his 
hands  to  be  devoured  by  wild  hearts ;  being  convin¬ 
ced  that  compallion  ferved  only  to  make  his  enemies 
more  fierce  and  nntratftable. 

The  war  was  now  parried  on  generally  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  neverthelcfs  the  male- 
contents  ftill  found  themfelves  in  a  capacity  to  take 
the  field  with  an  army  of  50,000  men..  They  watch¬ 
ed  Hamilcar’s  motions ;  but  kept  on  the  hills,  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  to  come  down  into  the  plains,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Numidian  horfe  and  Carthaginian  ele¬ 
phants.  Hamilcar,  being  much  fuperic 


_  ^  in  lkill  to 

any  of  their  generals,  at  laft  fliut  them  up  in  a  poll: 
He  did  not  give  them  time  to  l’o  lituated  that  it  was  importable  to  get  out  of  it.  Here 

he 
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Carthage,  he  kept  them  ftriClly  befieged ;  and  the  mercenaries, 

- - - not  daring  to  venture  a  battle,  began  to  fortify  tlieir 

They  are  camp,  and  furround  it  with  ditches  and  intrench- 
befieged  by  ments.  They  were  foon  prefled  by  famine  io  forely, 
Hamilcar.  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  one  another  ;  but  they 
were  driven  deliberate  by  the  confcioufiiefs  of  their 
guilt,  and  therefore  did  not  delire  any  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation.  At  la  ft,  being  reduced  to  the  utinoft 
extremity  of  nailery,  they  inlifted  that  Spendius, 
Autaritus,  and  Zarxas,  their  leaders,  Ihould  in  perfon 
have  a  conference  with  Hamilcar,  and  make  propo- 
lals  to  him.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded  upon 
the  following  terms,  viz.  That  ten  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  malecontents  Ihould  be  left  entirely  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  that  the  troops 
Ihould  all  be  difarmed,  every  inan  retiring  only  in  a 
Angle  coat.  The  treaty  was  no  fooner  concluded, 
than  Hamilcar,  by  virtue  of  the  firft  article,  feized 
upon  the  negotiators  themlelves  ;  and  the  army  being 
informed  that  their  chiefs  were  under  arreft,  had 
9$  immediately  recourle  to  arms,  as  ill  fpe  Cling  they 
40,033  of  were  betrayed  ;  but  Hamilcar,  drawing  out  his  army 
them  de*  in  order  of  battle,  furrounded  them,  and  either  cut 
flroycd.  them 

to  pieces,  or  trod  them  to  death  with  his  ele¬ 
phants.  The  number  of  wretches  w'ho  perilhed  ou 
this  occafion,  amounted  to  above  40,000. 

After  the  deftruCtion  of  tliis  army,  Hamilcar  in- 
vetted  Tunis,  whither  Mathos  had  retired  with  all 
his  remaining  forces.  Hamilcar  had  another  general, 
named  Hannibal,  joined  in  the  command  with  him. 
HannibaPs  quarter  was  on  the  road  leading  to  Car¬ 
thage,  and  Hamilcar’s  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
army  was  no  fooner  encamped,  than  Hamilcar  caufed 
Spendius,  and  the  reft  of  the  prifoners,  to  be  led  out 
in  the  view  of  the  befieged,  and  crucified  near  the 
walls.  Mathos,  however,  obferving  that  Hannibal 
did  not  keep  fo  good  a  guard  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  made  a  fally,  attacked  his  quarters,  killed 
99  many  of  his  men,  took  feveral  prifoners,  among 
Hannibal  whom  was  Hannibal  himfclf,  and  plundered  his 
tak-en  a"<|  camp.  Taking  the  body  of  Spendius  from  the  crofs, 
Mathos  ^  Mathos  immediately  fubftituted  Hannibal  in  its  room  ; 

and  go  Carthaginian  prifoners  of  diftin&ion  were  cru¬ 
cified  around  him.  Upon  this  difafter,  Hamilcar  im¬ 
mediately  decamped,  and  ported  himfelf  along  the 
l’ca-coaft,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bagrada. 

The  fenate,  though  greatly  terrified  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  blow,  omitted  no  means  neceflary  for  their 
prefervation.  They  fent  go  fenators,  with  Hanno 
at  tlieir  head,  to  confult  with  Hamilcar  about  the 
proper  meafures  for  putting  an  end  to  this  unnatural 
war,  conjuring,  in  the  molt  prefling  manner,  Hanno 
to  be  reconciled  to  Hamilcar,  and  to  facrifice  his  pri¬ 
vate  refentment  to  the  public  benefit.  This,  with 
i’ome  difficulty,  was  effected  ;  and  the  two  generals 
came  to  a  full  refolution  to  aCl  in  concert  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  The  fenate,  at  the  fame  time, 
ordered  all  the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be 
prefled  into  the  fervice  ;  by  which  means  a  ftrong 
reinforcement  being  fent  to  Hamilcar,  he  foon  found 
*00  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  aCl  oflenfively.  He  now 
tirel  °d/n*  defend  the  enemy  in  all  rencounters,  drew  Mathos 
feated  and  ihto  frequent  ambufeades,  and  gave  him  one  notable 
taken  pH-  overthrow  near  Leptis.  This  reduced  the  rebels  to 
loner.  , 


the  neceffity  of  hazarding  a  decifive  battle,  which  Carthage.  ■ 

proved  fatal  to  them.  The  mercenaries  fled  almoft. - - 

at  the  firft  onfet ;  moll  of  their  army  fell  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  in  the  purfuit.  Mathos,  with  a 
few,  efcaped  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he  was 
taken  alive,  carried  to  Carthage,  and  executed  ;  and 
then,  by  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  cities,  an  end 
was  put  to  this  war,  which,  from  the  exceffes  of 
cruelty  committed  in  it,  according  to  Polybius,  went 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  the  inexpiable 
war. 

During  the  Libyan  war,  the  Romans,  upon  fome 
abfurd  pretences,  wrelted  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  from 
the  Carthaginians  ;  which  the  latter,  not  being  able  i0I  j 
to  refill,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to.  Hamilcar  find-  Hamilcar'*  i 
ing  his  country  not  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  an  im-  fcheme  to  . 
mediate  war  with  Rome,  formed  a  fcheme  to  put  it  , 

on  a  level  with  that  haughty  republic.  This  was  by  ' 

making  an  entire  conqueft  of  Spain,  by  which  means 
the  Carthaginians  might  have  troops  capable  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  the  Romans.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  fcheme,  he  infpired  both  his  fon-in-law 
Afdrubal,  and  his  fon  Hannibal,  with  an  implacable 
averfion  to  the  Romans,  as  the  great  oppofers  of  his 
country’s  grandeur.  Having  completed  all  the  ne¬ 
ceflary  preparations,  Hamilcar,  after  having  greatly 
enlarged  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Africa,  enter¬ 
ed  Spain,  where  he  commanded  nine  years,  during 
which  time  he  fubdued  many  warlike  nations,  and 
amafled  an  immenfe  quantity  of  treafure,  which  he  dis¬ 
tributed  partly  amongft  his  troops,  and  partly  amonglt 
the  great  men  at  Carthage  ;  by  which  means  he  fup- 
ported  his  interefts  w'ith  thele  two  powerful  bodies.  I02  l; 
At  laft,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  and  was  fucceeded  His  death,  j 
by  his  fon-in-law  Afdrubal.  This  general  fully  an- 
fwered  the  expectations  of  his  countrymen  ;  greatly 
enlarged  their  dominions  in  Spain  ;  and  built  the  city 
of  New  Carthage,  now  Carthagena.  He  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  his  conquefts,  that  the  Romans  began  to 
grow  jealous;  They  did  not,  however,  choofe  at 
prefent  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  on  account  of 
the  apprehenfions  they  were  under  of  an  invafion 
from  the  Gauls.  They  judged  it  moft  proper,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  recourfe  to  milder  methods ;  and  pre-  103 
vailed  upon  Afdrubal  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with  Afdrubal’s  < 
them.  The  articles  of  it  were,  1.  That  the  Cartha-  treaty  w itfV 
ginians  fhould  not  pafs  the  Iberus.  2.  That  the  Sa-  ! 

guntines,  a  colony  of  Zacynthians,  and  a  city  lituated  ma  S* 
between  the  Iberus  and  that  part  of  Spain  lubjeCt  to 
the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  the  other  Greek  colonies 
there,  fhould  enjoy  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  J0^ 

Afdrubal,  after  having  governed  the  Carthaginian  He  is  mur.  J 
dominions  in  Spain  for  eight  years,  was  treacheronfly  dered. 
murdered  by  a  Gaul  whofe  matter  he  had  nut  to 
death.  Three  years  before  this  happened,  he  had 
written  to  Carthage,  to  defire  that  young  Hannibal, 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  might  be  lent  to  him. 

This  requeft  was  complied  with,  notwithftanding  the 
oppofition  of  Hanno  ;  and  from  the  firft  arrival  of  the 
young  man  in  the  camp,  he  became  the  darling  of  the 
whole  army.  The  great  rcfemblance  he  bore  to  Ha¬ 
milcar,  rendered  him  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
troops.  Every  talent  and  qualification  he  feemed  to 
poflefs  that  can  contribute  towards  forming  a  great 

inan.  . 


Carthage. 
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man.  After  the  death  of  Afdrubal,  he  was  faluted 
general  by  the  army  with  the  higheft  demonftrations 
of  joy.  He  immediately  put  himl'elf  in  motion  ;  and, 
in  the  firft  campaign,  conquered  the  Olcades,  a  nation 
feated  near  the  Iberus.  The  next  year  he  fubdued 
the  Vaccaei,  another  nation  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Soon  after,  the  Carpaetani,  one  of  the  moll:  powerful 
nations  in  Spain,  declared  againft  the  Carthaginians. 
Their  army  confifted  of  100,000  men,  with  which 
they  propoled  to  attack  Hannibal  on  his  return  from 
the  Vaccaei  ;  but  by  a  llratagem  they  were  utterly 
defeated,  and  the  whole  nation  obliged  to  fubmit. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
the  Carthaginian  arms,  but  the  city  of  Saguntum. 
Hannibal,  however,  for  fome  time,  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Romans'by  attack¬ 
ing  that  place.  At  laft  he  found  means  to  embroil 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  cantons,  efpecially  theTur- 
detani,  or,  as  Appian  calls  them,  the  Torbch-tac,  with 
the  Saguntines,  and  thus  furnilhed  himfelfwith  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  attack  their  city.  Upon  die  commencement 
of  the  fiege,  the  Roman  fenate  difpatched  two  am- 
baffadors  to  Hannibal,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Car¬ 
thage  in  cafe  the  general  refufed  to  give  them  fatis- 
faftion.  They  were  fcarce  landed,  when  Hannibal, 
who  was  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Saguntum  with 
great  vigour,  lent  them  word  that  he  had  fomething 
elfe  to  do  than  to  give  audience  to  ambafladors.  At 
laft,  however,  he  admitted  them  ;  and,  in  anfwer  to 
their  remonftrances,  told  them,  that  the  Saguntines 
had  drawn  their  misfortunes  upon  themfelves,  by 
committing  hoftilities  again  ft  the  allies  of  Carthage  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  delired  the  deputies,  if  they  had 
any  complaints  to  make  of  him,  to  carry  them  to  the 
fenate  of  Carthage.  On  their  arrival  in  that  capital, 
they  demanded  that  Hannibal  might  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Romans  to  be  punilhed  according  to  hisdeferts; 
and  this  not  being  complied  with,  war  was  immedi¬ 
ately  declared  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Sagnntines  are  faid  to  have  defended  them¬ 
felves  for  eight  months  with  incredible  bravery.  At 
laft,  however,  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  treated  with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  After  this  con- 
queft,  Hannibal  put  his  African  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  at  New  Carthage  ;  but  in  order  to  gain  their 
affection,  he  permitted  the  Spainards  to  retire  to  their 
reipetftive  homes. 

The  next  campaign,  having  taken  the  necelfary 
meafures  for  fecuring  Africa  and  Spain,  he  palfed  the 
Iberus,  fubdued  all  the  nations  betwixt  that  river  and 
the  Pyrenees,  appointed  Hanno  commander  of  all  the 
new  conquered  diftrift,  and  immediately  began  his 
march  for  Italy.  Upon  muftering  his  forces,  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  fieges,  defertion,  morta¬ 
lity,  and  a  detachment  of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horfe 
left  with  Hanno  to  fupport  him  in  his  new  poll,  he 
fonnd  them  to  amount  to  50,000  foot  and  9000  horfe, 
all  Veteran  troops,  and  the  beft  in  the  world.  As 
they  had  left  their  heavy  baggage  with  Hanno,  and 
were  all  light  armed,  Hannibal  ealily  crofted  the  Py¬ 
renees  ;  palfed  by  Rufcino,  a  frontier  town  of  the 
Gauls ;  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  with¬ 
out  oppefition.  This  river  he  palfed,  notwithftand- 
ing  of  fome  oppofition  from  the  Gauls;  and  was  for 
Vol.  III. 
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fome  time  in  doubt  whether  he  Ihould  advance  to  en-  C.-uth 
gage  the  Romans,  who,  under  Scipio,  were  bending 
their  march  that  way,  or  continue  his  march  for  Ita¬ 
ly.  But,  to  the  latter  he  was  foon  determined  by 
the  arrival  of  Magiliis  prince  of  the  Boii,  who  brought 
rich  prefents  with  him,  and  offered  to  conduct  the 
Carthaginian  army  over  the  Alps.  Nothing  could 
have  happened  more  favourable  to  Hannibal’s  affairs 
than  the  arrival  of  this  prince,  fince  there  was  no 
room  to  doubt  the  lincerity  of  his  intentions.  For 
the  Boii  bore  an  implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans, 
and  had  even  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  them 
upon  the  firft  news  that  Italy  was  threatened  with  an 
invafion  from  the  Carthaginians.  109 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  where  Hannibal  Ec  CTo1 
began  to  afeend  the  Alps.  As  foon  as  he  began  his  the 
march,  the  petty  kings  of  the  country  affcmbled  their 
forces  in  great  numbers  ;  and  taking  polfeflion  of  the 
eminences  over  which  the  Carthaginians  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  pafs,  they  continued  haraliing  them,  anti 
were  no  looner  driven  from  one  eminence  than  they 
feized  on  another,  difputing  every  loot  of  land  with 
the  enemy,  and  deftroying  great  numbers  of  them 
by  the  advantage  they  had  of  the  ground.  Hanni¬ 
bal,  however,  having  found  means  to  pcffefs  himlelf 
of  an  advantageous  port,  defeated  and  difperfed  the 
enemy  ;  and  foon  after  took  their  capital  city,  where 
he  found  the  prifoners,  horfes,  ire.  that  had  before 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  likewife  corn 
fufficient  to  ferve  the  army  for  three  days.  At  laft, 
after  a  moft  fatiguing  march  of  nine  days,  he  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Here  he  encamped,  and 
halted  two  days,  to  give  his  wearied  troops  fome  repofe, 
and  to  wait  fot  the  ftragglers.  As  the  fnow  was  late¬ 
ly  fallen  in  great  plenty,  and  covered  the  ground,  this 
fight  terrified  the  Africans  and  Spainards,  who  were 
much  affected  with  the  cold.  In  order  therefore  to 
encourage  them,  the  Carthaginian  general  led  them 
to  the  top  of  the  higheft  rock  on  the  fide  of  Italy, 
and  thence  gave  them  a  view  of  the  large  and  fruit¬ 
ful  plains  of  Infuhria,  acquainting  them  that  the  Gauls, 
whofe  country  they  faw,  were  ready  to  join  them* 

He  alfo  pointed  out  to  them  the  place  whereabout 
Rome  flood,  telling  them,  that  by  climbing  the  Alps, 
they  had  fealed  the  walls  of  that  rich  metropolis  ; 
and  having  thus  animated  his  troops,  he  decamped, 
and  began  to  defeend  the  mountains.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  they  met  with  in  their  defeent  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  they  had  met  with  while  they  aflended. 

They  had  indeed  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  except 
fome  flattered  parties  that  came  to  Ileal  rather  than 
to  fight ;  hut  the  deep  fnows,  the  mountains  of  ice, 
craggy  rocks,  and  frightful  precipices,  proved  more 
terrible  than  any  enemy.  After  they  had  for  fome 
days  marched  through  narrow,  fteep,  and  ffippery 
ways,  they  came  at  laft  to  a  place  which  neither  ele¬ 
phants,  horfes,  nor  men  could  pafs.  The  way  which 
lay  between  two  precipices  was  exceeding  narrow  ; 
and  the  declivity,  which  was  very  fteep,  had  become 
more  dangerous  by  the  falling  away  of  the  earth. 

Here  the  guides  flopped  ;  and  the  whole  army  being 
terrified,  Hannibal  propofed  at  firft  to  march  round 
about,  and  attempt  fome  other  way :  but  all  places 
round  him  being  covered  with  fnow,  he  found  himielf 
10  E  reduced 
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Carthage,  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  cutting  a  way  into  the 
- - rock  itlelf,  through  which  his  men,  horles,  and  ele¬ 
phants  might  deicend.  This  work  was  accompliflied 
with  incredible  labour ; and then  Hannibal,  having  fpcnt 
nine  days  in  aicending,  and  fix  in  defcending  the 
Alps,  gained  at  length  Infubria,  and,  notwithftanding 
all  the  difafters  he  had  met  with  by  the  way,  entered 
the  country  with  all.  the  boldnefs  of  a  conqueror. 

Hannibal,  on  his  entry  into  Infubria,  reviewed  his 
army,  when  he  found  that  of  the  50,000  foot  with 
whom  he  let  out  from  New  Carthage  five  months  and 
1 5  days  before,  lie  had  now  but  20,000,  and  that  his 
9000  horfe  were  reduced  to  6000.  His  firft  care, 
after  he  entered  Italy,  was  to  refrelli  his  troops ;  who 
after  fo  long  a  march,  and  liich  inexpreffible  hard- 
lhips,  looked  like  as  many  (keletons  raifed  from  the 
dead,  or  lavages  born  in  a  del’ert.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  fuffer  them  to  languilh  long  in  idlenefs ;  but, 
no  joining  the  Infubrians,  who  Were  at  war  with  the 
TaurVoum  Taurinians,  laid  fiege  to  Taurinum,  the  only  city  in 
usen.  t|ie  conntry,  and  in  tliree  days  time  became  mafter  of 
it,  pntting  all  who  refifted  to  the  fword.  This  (truck 
the  neighbouring  barbarians  with  fuch  terror,  that  of 
their  own  accord  they  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  fupplied  his  army  with  all  forts  of  provifions. 

Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  in  the  mean  time/  who 
had  gone  in  queft  of  Hannibal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhdne,  was  fiirprifed  to  find  his  antagonift  had  crof- 
led  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy.  He  therefore  return- 
ni  ed  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  An  engagement  en- 
The  Ro-  fued  near  the  river  Ticinus,  in  which  the  Romans 
near  were  defeated.  The  immediate  confequence  was, 
the  Ticinus.  that  Scipio  repafled  that  river,  and  Hannibal  continu¬ 
ed  his  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Here  he  ftaid 
two  days,  before  he  could  crols  that  river  over%a 
bridge  of  boats.  He  then  fent  Mago  in  purfuit  of 
the  enemy,  who  having  rallied  their  llattered  forces, 
and  repafled  the  Po,  were  encamped  at  Placentia. 
Afterwards  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  feveral  of 
the  Gallic  cantons,  he  joined  his  brother  with  the  reft 
of  the  army,  and  again  offered  battle  to  the  Romans  : 
but  this  they  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  and  at  laft 
the  conful,  being  intimidated  by  the  defertion  of  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  Gauls,  abandoned  his  camp,  pafied  the  Trebia, 
and  ported  himfelf  on  an  eminence  near  that  river. 
Here  he  drew  lines  round  his  camp,  and  waked  the 
arrival  of  Ins  colleague  with  the  forces  from  Sicily. 

Hannibal  being  apprifed  of  the  conful’s  departure, 
fent  out  the  Numidian  horfe  to  harafs  him  on  his 
march ;  himfelf  moving  with  the  main  body  to  fup- 
pert  them  in  cafe  of  need.  The  Numidians  arriving 
before  the  rear  of  the  Roman  army  had  quite  paf- 
fed  the  Trebia,  put  to  the  (word  or  made  prifoners 
all  the  rtragglers  they  found  there.  Soon  after,  Han¬ 
nibal  coming  up,  encamped  in  fight  of  the  Roman 
112  army,  on  the  oppofite  bank.  Here  having  learned 
They^‘  the  character  of  the  confnl  Sempronius  lately  arrived, 
gain  ee«  -  jje  foon  brought  him  to  an  engagement,  and  entirely 
defeated  him.  Ten  thoufand  of  the  enemy  retired 
to  Placentia  ;  but  the  reft  were  either  killed  or  ta¬ 
ken  prifoners.  The  Carthaginians  purfued  the  fly¬ 
ing  Romans  as  far  as  the  Trebia,  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  repafs  that  river  on  account  of  the  excef- 
five  cold. 


Hannibal,  after  this  a  eft  ion  upon  the  Trebia,  or-  Carthage. 
dered  the  Numidians,  Celtiberians,  and  Lufitanians,  ' 
to  make  incurfions  into  the  Roman  territories,  where 
they  committed  great  devaluations.  During  his  ftate 
of  inaction,  he  endeavoured  to  win  the  afledlions  of 
the  Gauls,  and  likewife  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans ; 
declaring  to  the  Gallic  and  Italian  prifoners,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  war  upon  them,  being 
determined  to  rertore  them  to  their  liberty,  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  again!!  the  Romans  :  and  to  confirm  them 
in  their  good  opinion  of  him,  he  dil’mified  them  all 
without  ranfom. 

Next  year,  having  eroded  the  Apennines,  and  pe-  They  are 
notrated  into  Etruria,  Hannibal  received  intelligence  utterly  de- 
that  the  new  conful  Flnminius  lay  enc  imped  with 
the  Roman  army  under  the  walls  of  Arretium.  Ha-  xhrafvme- 
ving  learned  the  true  character  of  this  general,  that  nuSi 
he  was  of  an  haughty,  fierce,  and  rafh  difpofition,  he 
doubted  not  of  being  foon  able  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle.  To  inflame  the  impetuous  fpirit  of  Flami- 
nius,  the  Carthaginian  general  took  the  road  to  Rome, 
and,  leaving  the  Roman  army  behind  him,  deftroyed 
all  the  country  through  which  he  pafied  with  fire  and 
fword  ;  and  as  that  part  of  Italy  abounded  with  all 
the  elegancies  as  well  as  neceffaries  of  life,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  their  allies  fuffered  an  incredible  lofs  on 
this  occafion.  The  ra(h  conlul  was  inflamed  with 
the  utmofl  rage  on  feeing  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  Carthaginians  ;  and  therefore,  immediately  ap¬ 
proached  them  with  great  temerity,  as  if  certain  of 
vuftory.  Hannibal  in  the  mean  time  kept  on,  fiill 
advancing  towards  Rome,  having  Cortona  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  lake  Thrafymenns  on  the  right ; 
and  at  lalt,  having  drawn  Flaminius  into  an  ambu- 
fcade,  entirely  defeated  him.  The  general  himfelf, 
with  15,000  of  his  men,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

A  great  number  were  likewife  taken  prifoners,  and 
a  body  of  6000  men,  who  had  fled  to  a  town  in  E- 
truria,  furrendered  to  Maherbal  the  next  day.  Han¬ 
nibal  loft  only  1 500  men  on  this  occafion,  moft  of 
whom  were  Gauls  ;  though  great  numbers,  both  of 
his  foldiers  and  of  the  Romans,  died  of  their  wounds. 

Being  foon  after  informed  that  the  conful  Servilius  had  A  Roman 
detached  a  body  of  4000,  or,  according  to  Appian,  detachment 
8000  horfe  fronvAriminum,  to  reinforce  his  colleague  cut  to  pieces 
in  Etruria,  Hannibal  fent  out  Maherbal,  with  all  the  or  taien- 
cavalry,  and  fome  of  the  infantry,  to  attack  him. 

The  Roman  detachment  confided  of  chofen  men,  and 
was  commanded  by  Centenins  a  Patrician.  Maher¬ 
bal  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  him,  and  afte  r 
a  (hort  difpute  entirely  defeated  him.  Two  thoufand 
of  the  Romans  were  laid  dead  on  the  (pot ;  the 
reft,  retiring  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  were 
furrounded  by  MaherbaPs  forces,  and  obliged  next 
day  to  furrender  at  diferetion  ;  and  this°  difafter, 
happening  within  a  few  days  after  the  defeat  at  the 
lake  Thrafymenus,  almoft  gave  the  finilhing  ftroke 
to  the  Roman  affairs, 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  now  fo  much  troubled 
with  a  fcorbutic  diforder,  owing  to  the  unwholefome 
encampments  they  had  been  obliged  to  make,  and 
the  moraffes  they  had  palled  through,  that  Hannibal 
found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  repofe  them  for  fome 
time  in  the  territory  of  Adria,  a  moft  pleafant  and' 
fertile 
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Carthage,  fertile  country.  In  his  various  engagements  with 
the  Romans,  he  had  taken  a  great  number  of  their 
arms,  with  which  he  now  armed  his  men  after  the 
Roman  manner.  Being  now  likewife  matter  of  that 
part  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  fea,  he  found 
means  to  fend  an  exprefs  to  Carthage  with  the  news 
of  the  glorious  progrefs  of  his  arms.  The  citizens 
received  this  news  with  the  moft  joyful  acclamations, 
at  the  fame  time  coming  to  a  refolution  to  reinforce 
their  armies  both  in  Italy  and  Spain  with  a  proper 
11 5  number  of  troops. 

Fabius  Ma-  The  Romans  being  now  in  the  utmoft  confterna- 

ed'didtator"  t'on>  namet^  a  dictator,  as  was  their  cnftom  in  times 
'  of  great  danger.  The  perfon  they  chofe  to  this  of¬ 
fice  was  Fabius  Maximus,  furnamed  Verrucofus ;  a 
man  as  cool  and  cautious  as  Sempronius  and  Fla- 
minius  were  warm  and  impetuous.  He  fet  out 
With  a  defign  not  to  engage  Hannibal,  but  only  to 
watch  his  motions,  and  cut  off  his  provifions,  which 
he  knew  was  the  moft  proper  way  to  dettroy  him  in 
a  country  fo  far  from  his  own.  Accordingly  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  Umbria  and  Picenum,  into  the 
territory  of  Adria,  and  then  through  tlie  territories 
of  the  Marrucini  and  Frentani  into  Apulia.  When 
the  enemy  marched,  he  followed  them  ;  when  they 
encamped,  he  did  the  fame  ;  but  for  the  lhoft  part 
on  eminences,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  their  camp, 
watching  all  their  motions,  cutting  off  their  ftragglers, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  continual  alarm.  This  cau¬ 
tious  method  of  proceeding  greatly  diftreffed  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  but  at  the  fame  time  raifed  difcontents  in 
his  own  army.  But  neither  thefe  difcontents,  nor 
the  ravages  committed  By  Hannibal,  could  prevail 
upon  Fabius  to  alter  his  meafures.  The  former 
therefore  entered  Campania,  one  of  the  fineft  coun¬ 
tries  of  Italy.  The  ravages  he  committed  there, 
raifed  fuch  complaints  in  the  Roman  army,  that  the 
dictator,  for  fear  of  irritating  his  foldiers,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  pretend  a  defire  of  coming  to  an  engagement. 
Accordingly  he  followed  Hannibal  with  more  expe¬ 
dition  than  nliial ;  but  at  the  fame  time  avoided,  un¬ 
der  various  pretences,  an  engagement  with  more 
care  than  the  enemy  fought  it.  Hannibal  finding  he 
could  not  by  any  means  bring  the  dictator  to  a  battle, 
refolved  to  quit  Campania,  which  he  found  abound¬ 
ing  more  with  fruit  and  wine  than  corn,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  into  Samnium  through  the  pals  called  JEribanus. 
Fabius  concluding  from  his  march  that  this  was  his 
defign,  got  there  before  him,  and  -encamped  on 
Mount  Callicula,  which  commanded  the  pafs,  after 
having  placed  feveral  bodies  in  all  the  avenues  lead- 
116  ing  to  it. 

wftted'b**  Hannibal  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  what  to  do ; 

Hannibal,  but  at  laft  contrived  the  following  ftratagem,  which 
Fabius  could  not  forefee  nor  guard  againft.  Being 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Callicula,  he  order¬ 
ed  Afdrubal  to  pick  out  of  the  cattle  taken  in  the 
country,  2000  of  the  ftrongeft  and  nimbleft  oxen,  to 
tie  faggots  to  their  horns,  and  to  have  them  and 
the  herdfmen  ready  without  the  camp.  After  fupper, 
when  all  was  quiet,  the  cattle  were  brought  in  good 
order  to  the  hill,  where  Fabius  had  placed  fome  Ro¬ 
man  parties  in  ambufh  to  ftop  up  the  pafs.  Upon  a 
tfignal  given,  the  faggots  on  the  horns  of  the  oxen 


were  fet  on  fire  ;  and  the  herdfmen,  fupported  by  Certbsge. 
fome  battalions  armed  with  fmall  javelins,  drove 
them  on  quietly.  The  Romans  feeing  the  light  of 
the  fires,  imagined  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
marching  by  torch-light.  However,  Fabius  kept 
clofe  in  his  camp,  depending  on  the  troops  he  had 
placed  in  ambufcade  ;  but  when  the  oxen,  feeling 
the  fire  on  their  heads,  began  to  run.  up  and  down 
the  hills,  the  Romans  in  ambufli  thinking  theinfeives 
furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  climbing  the  ways  where 
they  faw  leaft  light,  returned  to  their  camp  leaving 
the  pafs  open  to  Hannibal.  Fabius,  though  rallied 
by  his  foldiers  for  being  thus  over-reached  by  the 
Carthaginian,  ftill  continued  to  purfue  the  fame  plan, 
marched  diredily  after  Hannibal,  and  encamped  on 
fome  eminences  near  him. 

Soon  after  this,  the  dictator  was  recalled  to  Rome  ; 
and  as  Hannibal,  notwithftanding  the  terrible  ra¬ 
vages  he  had  committed,  had  all  along  fpared  the 
lands  of  Fabius,  the  latter  was  fnlpedted  of  holding 
a  fecret  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  In  his 
abfence,  Minucius,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  gained 
fome  advantages,  which  greatly  tended  to  increafe 
the  difcontent  with  the  didtatcT,  infomuch  that  be¬ 
fore  his  return  Minucius  was  put  upon  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  himfelf.  The  general  of  the  horfe  propo- 
fed  that  each  fhould  command  his  day  ;  but  the  dic¬ 
tator  chofe  rather  to  divide  the  army,  hoping  by  that 
means  to  fave  at  leaft  a  part  of  it.  Hannibal  foon  ll7 
found  means  to  draw  Minucius  to  an  engagement,  Minucius  in 
and,  by  his  mafterly  (kill  in  laying  ambufhes,  the  Ro-  greet  dan- 
man  general  was  furrounded  on  every  fide,  and  jj"’ 
would  have  been  cut  off  with  all  his  troops,  had  not  pabfus.  y 
Fabius  haftened  to  his  afiittance  and  relieved  him. 

Then  the  two  armies  uniting,  advanced  in  good  or¬ 
der  to  renew  the  fight  :  but  Hannibal,  not  caring  to 
venture  a  fecond  adtion,  fonnded  a  retreat,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  his  camp  ;  and  Minucius,  being  afhamed  of 
his  rafhnefs,  refigned  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Fabius.  r ,  3 

The  year  following,  the  Romans  augmented  their  The  Ro- 
army  to  87,000  men,  horfe  and  foot ;  and  Hannibal  mans  utter“ 
being  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits  for  want  of  pro-  jj 
vifions,  refolved  to  leave  Samnium,  and  penetrate  *  anB*‘ 
into  the  heart  of  Apulia.  Accordingly  he  decamped 
in  the  night ;  and  by  leaving  fires  burning,  and  tents 
ftanding  in  his  camp,  made  the  Romans  believe  for 
fome  time  that  his  retreat  was  only  feigned.  When 
the  truth  was  difcovered,  AEmilius  was  againft  pur- 
fuing  him :  but  Terentius,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
all  the  officers  in  the  army,  except  the  proconful 
Servilius,  was  obftinately  bent  on  following  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  overtook  them  at  Cannae,  till  this  time  an 
obfcnre  village  in  Apulia  *.  A  battle  enfued  in  this  *  See  G'»* 
place,  as  memorable  as  any  mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  in  "‘e- 
which  the  Romans,  though  aimoft  double  in  number 
to  the  Carthaginians,  were  put  to  flight  with  moft 
terrible  (laughter ;  at  leaft  45,000  of  them  being  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  taken  pri- 
foners  in  the  adtion  or  purfuit.  The  night  was  l’pent 
in  Hannibal's  camp  in  feafting  and  rejoicings,  and 
next  day  in  dripping  the  dead  bodies  of  the  unhappy 
Romans  ;  after  which  the  victorious  general  invefted 
their  two  camps,  where  he  found  4000  men. 
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Carthage.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  victory,  as  moft  warlike  nation  in  the  whole  world.  That  nation  Carthage. 


-  Hannibal  had  forefeen,  was  a  difpofition  of  that  part 
Confequen-  °* 'Italy  called  the  Old  province,  Magna  Grecia,  Ta- 
ces  bf  this  rentnm,  and  part  of  the  territory  of  Capua,  to  fubmit 
victory.  to  him.  The  neighbouring  provinces  likewife  difco- 
vered  an  inclination  to  fhake  olf  the  Roman  yoke,  but 
wanted  firft  to  fee  whether  Hannibal  was  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  them.  His  fir  it  march  was  into  Samninm,  being 
informed  that  the  Hirpini  and  other  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions  were  difpofed  to  enter  into-  an  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians.  He  advanced  to  Compfa,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  In  this  place  he  left  his  heavy  bag¬ 
gage,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  plunder  he  had'  ac¬ 


he  attacked  with  an  army  of  only  26,000  men,  with¬ 
out  refources  either  for  recruits,  money,  or  provi- 
fions,  except  what  he  could  procure  in  the  enemies 
country.  With  thefe  he  had  for  three  years  refilled 
the  Roman  armies,  which  had  been  hitherto  invinci¬ 
ble  by  all  other  nations.  Their  armies  had  been  com¬ 
manded  by  generals  of  different  tempers,  difpofitions, 
and  abilities :  the  Ioffes  they  fultained,  are  by  the 
Roman  writers  imputed  to  the  faults  of  the  generals 
themfelves  ;  but  experience  had  abundantly  fhewn, 
that  thefe  commanders  with  all  their  faults  were  able 
to  conquer  the  moft  warlike  nations,  when  commanded 


quired.  After  which  he  ordered  his  brother  Mago  by  another  than  Hannibal.  In  the  battles  fought  with 


with  a  body  of  troops  deftined  for  that  purpofe  to  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  of  all  the  forrreffes  in  Campania,  the  moft 


the  Romans  he  had  deftroyed  200,000  of  their  n 
and  taken  50,000  prifoners ;  yet  from  the  time  of  the 


delicious  province  of  Italy.  The  humanity  Hannibal  battle  of  Cannae,  the  affairs  of  this  great  man  totally  Caufe  of 


had  all  along  (hewn  the  Italian  prifoners,  as  well  as 
the  fame  of  the  complete  victory  he  had  lately  obtain¬ 
ed,  wrought  fo  powerfully  npon  the  Lucani,  Bnitii, 


declined.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  by  the  Roman  hifto-  d>c  decline 
rians,  faid  to  be,  that  when  he  put  his  army  into  win-  °^‘s  a*~ 
ter-quarters  in  Capua,  he  fo  enervated  himfelf  and 


and  Apulians,  that  they  expreff  d  an  eager  define  of  his  army  by  debaucheries  in  that  place,  that  he  be- 
being  taken  under  his  protection.  Nay,  even  the  came  no  longer  capable  of  coping  with  the  Roman 
Campanians  themfelves,  a  nation  more  obliged  to  the  forces.  But  this  feerns  by  no  means  to  have  been 
Romans  than  any  in  Italy,  except  the  Latins,  difco-  the  cafe ;  for  the  Roman  hiftorians  themfelves  own, 


vered  an  inclination  to  abandon  their  natnral  friends. 
1 2o  Of  this  the  Carthaginian  general  receiving  intelli- 

Capua  fub-  gence,  he  bent  his  march  towards  Capua,  not  doubt- 
nuts  to  mg,  but  that,  by  means  of  the  popular  faction  there, 
Hannibal.  fjjonld  eafily  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it;  which  ac- 


that,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he  gave  their  armies, 
many  and  terrible  defeats,  and  took  a  great  number 
of  towns  in  their  fight. 

The  true  reafon  of  that  reverfe  of  fortune,  which. 
Hannibal  now  experienced,  was  his  not  having  fuf- 


cordingly  happened.  Soon  after  this  place  had  made  ficient  refources  for  recruiting  his  army.  On  the  firft 


Hannibal’: 

fuccefs. 


its  fulnniflion,  many  cities  of  the  Brutii  opened  their 
gates  to  Hannibal,  who  ordered  his  brother  Mago  to 
take  pofltflion  of  them.  Mago  was  then  dilpatched 
to  Carthage,  with  the  important  news  of  the  victory 
at  C'anns,  and  the  confequences  attending  it.  Upon 
his  arrival  there  he  acquainted  the  fenate,  that  Hanni¬ 
bal  had  defeated  fix  Roman  generals,  four  of  which 


news,  indeed,  of  his  fuccefs  at  Carthage,  a  body  of 
4000  Numidian  cavalry,  40  elephants,  and  1000 
talents  of  filver,  were  granted  by  the  fenate.  A 
large  detachment  of  Spanifh  forces  was  all’o  appointed 
to  follow  them  ;  and  that  thefe  laft  might  be  ready  in 
due  time,  Mago  fet  out  immediately  for  Spain  to  raife 
20,000  foot  and  4000  horfe  there.  Had  this  ample 


were  confuls,  one  dictator,  and  the  other  general  of  fiipply  been  fent  with  proper  expedition,  it  is  by  no 


horfe  to  the  dictator  :  that  lie  had  engaged  fix  con- 
fiilar  armies,  killed  two  confuls,  wounded  one,  and 
driven  another  out  of  the  field  with  fcarce  50  men  to 
attend  him  :  that  lie  had  routed  the  general  of  the 
horfe,  who  was  of  equal  power  with  the  confuls  ;  and 


means  probable  that  the  Romans  would  have  had  any 
occafion  to  refieft  upon  Hannibal’s  conduct  at  Capua. 
That  general  would  undoubtedly  have  obliged  the 
haughty  republic  to  fubmit  to  the  fuperior  force  of  his 
arms  the  next  campaign.  But,  notwithllanding  the 


that  the  dictator  was  efteemed  the  only  general  fit  to  iufluence  of  the  Barcinian  faction  at  Carthage,  Hanno 
command  an  army,  merely  becaufe  he  had  not  the  and  his  adherents  found  means  not  only  to  retard 


courage  to  engage  him  :  and  as  a  demonftrative 
proof  of  what  he  advanced,  he  produced,  according  to 
feme  authors,  three  buftiels  and  an  half  of  gold  rings, 
taken  from  knights  and  fenators  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  various  engagements. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  Hannibal  furprifingly  vic¬ 


tim  march  of  the  fnpplies  intended,  but  even  to  di- 
minilli  their  number.  Mago,  through  the  artifices  of 
that  infatnated  party,  could  obtain  an  order  for  only 
l2,oco  foot  and  250a  horfe,  and  even  with  this  in- 
confiderable  body  of  troops  he  was  fent  into  Spain. 
Hannibal  being  thus  deferted  by  his  country,  found 
c'^' other  tor*ous  ’  ant*>  indeed,  if  we  conlider  what  he  had  al-  himfelf  obliged  to  act  on  the  defenfive  ;  his  army  a- 
generaf  reacty  done,  we  fhall  find  his  exploits  fuperior  to  thofe  mounting  to  no  more  now  than  26,000  foot  and  9000 
mentioned  °f  any  other  general,  either  ancient  or  modern,  horfe.  But  though  obliged  to  act  in  this  manner,  he; 
in  hiftory.  Other  commanders  have  been  celebrated  for  victories 
gained  over  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  invaded  and  over-ran  the  empire  of 
Perlia  ;  but  that  kingdom  was  then  funk  in  floth  and 
effeminacy,  fo  as  to  be  an  eafy  conqueft  :  but  had  the 
great  commander  turned  his  arms  againft  the  weftem 


was  only  hindered  from  Conquering  ;  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  the  whole  Roman  power  not  being  able 
to  drive  this  fmall  army  out  of  Italy  for  more  than  1 4 
years.  I24 

The  Romms,  though  greatly  reduced,  were  not  MeEfures 
yet  exhaufted.  They  were  able  ftill  to  fend  two  con-  taken  by 


nations  who  were  of  a  more  martial  difpofition,  it  is  fiilar  armies  into  the  field,  fully  recruited  and  in  good  the  Ro* 


more  than  probable,  he  had  not  conquered  fo  eafily. 
Hannibal,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  Romans  were  not  only  the  moft  powerful,  but  the 


order  ;  and  as  neither  the  Gauls  nor  Italians  were  na- 
tural  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  they  did  net  fail  to 
abandon  them  on  the  firlt  reverfe  of  fortune.  After 

the 


Carthage.- 


They  refute 
to  treat  of 
peace. 
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the  Romans  had  recovered  from  the  confternation  in-  occafioned  his  ruin.  The  Roman  dictator  now  re-  Carthage. 

to  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  leafed  from  prifon  all  criminals,  and  perfons  confined - - 

they  chofe  a  dictator,  and  recalled  Marcellus,  the  con-  for  debt,  who  were  willing  to  inlift  themfelves.  Of 
queror  of  Syracufe,  from  Sicily.  All  the  young  Ro-  thefe  he  formed  a  body  of  6000  foot,  armed  with  the 
mans,  above  17  years  of  age,  of  what  rank  foever,  broad  fwords  and  bucklers  formerly  taken  from  the 
were  obliged  to  inlift  themfelves ;  as  were  alfo  thofe  Gauls.  Then  the  Roman  army,  to  the  number  of 
who  had  already  ferved  their  legal  time.  By  this  means  about  25,000  men,  marched  out  of  the  city,  under 
four  legions  and  10,000  liorfe  were  foon  raifed  in  the  the  command  of  the  dictator  ;  while  Marcellus  kept 
city.  The  allies  of  Rome,  the  colonies,  and  the  non-  the  remains  of  Varro’s  army,  amounting  to  about 
nicipia,  funjifh'ed  the  contingents  as  ufual.  To  thefe  15,000  men,  at  Cafilinum,  in  readinefs  to  march 
were  added  8000  of  the  youngeft  and  ftrongeft  Haves  whenever  there  fhould  be  occafion. 
in  the  city.  The  republic  purchafed  them  of  their  Thus  the  Roman  forces  w-ere  ftill  fuperior  to  thofe 
inafters,  but  did  not  oblige  them  to  ferve  without  of  Hannibal ;  and  as  they  now  faw  the  neceftity  of 
their  own  confent,  which  they  gave,  by  anfwering  following  the  example  of  Fabius  Maximus,  no  en- 
V olo,  “  I  am  willing  whence  they  W'ere  called  gagement  of  any  confequence  happened  the  firft  year 
volutes,  to  diftingmfh  them  from  the  other  troops,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Hannibal  made  a  fruitlefs 
As  the  Romans,  after  the  lofs  of  fo  many  battles,  had  attempt  upon  Nola,  expecting  it  would  be  dejivered  I27 
no  fwords,  darts,  or  bucklers,  left  in  their  magazines,  up  to  htm  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  Marcellus  who  Marcellus 
the  volones  were  fupplied  with  the  arms  which  had  had  entered  that  city,  and  fallying  unexpectedly  from  gains  an  ad- 
been  formerly  taken  from  the  enemy,  arid  hung  up  in  three  gates,  upon  the  Carthaginians,  obliged  them  vantaRc  °* 
the  public  temples  and  porticoes.  The  finances  of  to  retire  in  great  confnfion,  with  the  lois  of  50C0  ]£[  Harim* 
.Rome  were  no  lefs  exhaufted  ;  but  this  defe<t  was  men.  This  was  the  firft  advantage  that  had  been  3 " 
fupplied  by  the  liberality  of  her  citizens.  The  fena-  gained  by  the  Romans  where  Hannibal  had  corn- 
tors  {hewing  the  example,  were  followed  firft  by  the  manded  in  perlon,  and  railed  the  fpirits  of  the  for- 
knights,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  tribes;  w'ho  ftrip-  mer  not  a  little.  •  They  were,  however,  greatly  do¬ 
ping  themfelves  of  all’ the  gold  they  had,  brought  it  to  jeered,  on  hearing  that  the  eonful  Pofthumius  Albi- 
the  public  treafnry.  The  lenators  only  referved  their  uus,  with  his  whole  army,  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
rings,  and  the  bull#  about  their  childrens  necks.  As  Roii,  as  he  was  crofting  a  foreft.  Upon  this  it  was 
for  the  filver  coin,  .it  was  now,  for  the  firft  time,  al-  rcfolved  to  draw'  all  the  Roman  forces  out  of  Gaul 
loyed  with  copper,  and  increafed  in  its  value.  Thus  and  other  countries,  and  turn  them  againrt  Hannibal ; 
the  finances  W'ere  put  into  a  good  condition,  and  a  fo  that  the  Carthaginian  ftood  daily  more  and  more 
competent  army  raile  d.  in  need  of  thofe  fupplies,  which  yet  never  arrived  12S 

This  was  plainly  the  laft  effort  the  Romans  could  from  Carthage.  He  reduced,  however,  the  cities  of  Hannibal 
make;  and  could  Hannibal  have  procured  a  fufli-  Nuceria,  Calilinum,  Petelia,  Confentia,  Croton,  Locri,  takes  f,r'e~ 
cient  fupply  of  men  and  money  to  enable  him  to  and  feveral  others  in  Great  Greece,  before  the  Ro-  ral  CIties'. 
cope  with  this  army,  and  to  break  it  as  he  had  mans  gained  any  advantage  over  him,  except  that 
done  the  others  before,  there  could  have  been  no  before  Nola  already  mentioned.  The  Campanians, 
more  refiftance  made  on  their  part.  He  began,  how-  who  had  efpoufed  the  Carthaginian  intereft,  railed 
ever,  to  be  in  want  of  money;  and  to  procure  it,  an  army  of  14,000.  of  their  own  nation  in  favour  of 
gave  the  Roman  prilbners  leave  to  redeem  them-  Hannibal,  and  put  one  Marius  Alfius  at  the  head  of 
felv.es.  Thefe  unhappy  men  agreed  to  fend' ten  of  it;  but  he  was  furprifed  by  the  coiiful  Sempronius, 
their  body  to  Rome  to  negotiate  their  redemption  ;  who  defeated  and  killed  him,  with  2000  of  his  men. 
and  Hannibal  required  no  other  fecurity  for  their  re-  It  was  now  found,  that  Hannibal  had  concluded  a 
:  turn  but  their  oath.  Carthalo  was  fent  at  the  head  treaty  of  alliance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  Pbi- 
of  them  to  make  propofals  of  peace ;  but  upon  the  lip  king  of  Macedon  ;  but  to  prevent  any  diftnrbance 
firft  news  of  his  arrival,  the  dictator  fent  a  li<tor  to  from  that  quarter,  a  Roman  army  was  fent  to  Mace-  l2„ 
him,  commanding  him  immediately  to  depart  the  Ro-  don.  Soon  after  this  Marcellus  defeated  Hannibal  in  He  is  de¬ 
man  territory,  and  it  was  refolved  not  to  redeem  a  pitched  battle,  having  armed  his  men  with  long  tested  by 
the  captives.  Upon  this  Hannibal  fent  the  molt  con-  pikes  ufed  generally  at  fca,  and  chiefly  in  boarding  of  Marcellus. 
fiderable  of  them  to  Carthage;  and  of  the  reft  he  fliips ;  by  which  means  the  Carthaginians  were  pier- 
made  gladiators,  obliging  them  to  fight  with  one  an-  ced  through,  while  they  were  totally  unable  to  hurt 
other,  even  relations  with  relations,  for  the  enter-  their  ad verfaries  with  the  fhort  javelins  they  carried, 
tainment  of  his  troops.  Marcellus  purified  them  clofe  ;  and,  before  they  got 

All  this  time  Cneins  and  Publius  Scipio  had  ear-  to  their  camp,  killed  5000,  and  took  600  prifoners  ; 
ried  on  the  war  in  Spain  with  great  fuccefs  againft  lofing  himfelf  about  ioco  men,  who  were  trod  down 
the  Carthaginians.  Afdrubal  had  been  ordered  to  by  the  Numidian  liorfe,  commanded  by  Hannibal  in  130 
enter  Italy  with  his  army  to  affift  Hannibal ;  but  be-  perfon.  After  this  defeat  the  Carthaginian  general  He  is  de- 
ing  defeated  by  the  Romans,  was  prevented.  The  found  himfelf  defer  ted  by  12CO  of  his  heft  hode,  part-  ferted  bJ  * 
dictator  and  lenate  of  Rome,  encouraged  by  this  news,  ly  Spaniards,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  crofted  f  rtfy 
carried  on  the  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  the  Alps  with  him.  This  touched  him  fo  fenfibly,  that  *' 
with  the  greateft  vigour,  whilft  Hannibal  remained  lie  left  Campania,  and  retired  into  Apulia, 
inaftive  at  Capua.  This  ina&ion,  however,  feems  The  Romans  ftill  continued  to  increafe  their  forces; 
to  have  proceeded  from  his  expectation  of  fucconrs  and  Hannibal,  not  having  the  fafne  refourees,  found  it 
from  Africa,  which  never  came,  and  which  delay  impofilble  to  act  againft  fo  many  armies  at  once. 

Fabius. 
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Carthage.  F abius  Maximus  advanced  into  Campania,  whither 
— - Hannibal  was  obliged  to  return  in  order  to  fave  Ca¬ 

pua.  He  ordered  Hanno,  however,  at  the  head  of 
,31  1 7,000  foot  and  1700  horle,  to  feize  Beneventum  ; 

He  is  again  but  he  was  utterly  defeated,  fcarce  2000  of  his  men 
defeated,  being  left  alive.  Hannibal  himfelf,  in  the  mean 
to1oft8inS  t'me»  advanced  to  Nola,  where  he  was  again  de¬ 
ground.  feated  by  Marcellus.  He  now  began  to  lofe  ground  ; 

the  Romans  retook  Cafilinum,  Accua  in  Apulia,  Arpi, 
and  Aternum  ;  but  the  city  of  Tarentum  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  him  by  its  inhabitants. ,  The  Romans 
then  entered  Campania,  and  ravaged  the  wholfe 
country,  threatening  Capua  with  a  liege.  The  in¬ 
habitants  immediately  acquainted  Hannibal  with  their 
danger  ;  but  he  was  fo  intent  upon  reducing  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Tarentum,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  to  their  affiftance,  In  the  mean  time  Hanno 
was  again  utterly  defeated  by  Fulvius,  his  camp 
taken,  and  he  himfelf  forced  to  fly  into  Brutium  with  a 
fmall  body  of  horfe.  The  confuls  then  advanced  with 
a  delign  to  befiege  Capua  in  form.  But  in  their  way, 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  a  man  of  great  bravery,  and 
an  excellent  general,  was  betrayed  by  a  Lucanian 
132  and  killed,  which  proved  a  very  great  detriment  to 
Capua  be-  the  republic.  Capua,  however,  was  loon  after  in- 
fieged  by  yelled  on  all  fides  ;  and  the  befieged  once  more  lent 
mans.0”  t0  Hannibal,  who  now  came  to  their  affiftance  with 
'  his  horfe,  his  light  armed  infantry,  and  33  elephants. 
Hannibal  He  found  means  to  inform  the  befieged  of  the  time 
in  vain,  at-  he  defigned  to  attack  the  Romans,  ordering  them  to 
tempts  to  make  a  vigorous  fally  at  the  fame  time.  The  Ro- 
reueve  it.  man  generals,  Appius  and  Fulvius,  upon  the  firft  news 
of  the  enemy’s  approach,  divided  their  troops,  Appius 
taking  upon  him  to  make  head  againft  the  garril'on, 
and  Fulvius  to  defend  the  intrenchinents  againlt  Han¬ 
nibal.  The  former  found  no  difficulty  in  repulfing 
the  garrifon  ;  and  would  have  entered  the  city  with 
them,  had  he  not  been  wounded  at  the  very  gate, 
which  prevented  him  from  purfuing  his  delign.  Ful¬ 
vius  found  it  more  difficult  to  withftand  Hannibal, 
whole  troops  behaved  themfelves  with  extraordinary 
refolution.  A  body  of  Spainards  and  Numidians  had 
even  the  boldnefs  to  pals  the  ditch,  and,  in  1'pite  of 
all  oppofition,  climbing  the  ramparts,  penetrated  into 
the  Roman  camp  ;  but  not  being  properly  feconded 
by  the  reft,  they  were  all  to  a  man  cut  in  pieces. 
The  Carthaginian  general  was  fo  diflieartened  at  this, 
el'pecially  after  the  garrifon  was  repulfed,  that  he 
134  founded  a  retreat,  which  was,  made  in  good  order. 
He  marches  His  next  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  to  march 
to  Rome,  where  he  hoped  his  approach  would  ftrike 
fo  much  terror,  that  the  armies  “would  be  called  from 
before  Capua  ;  and  that  the  Capuans  might  not  be 
dilheartened  by  his  fudden  departure,  he  found  means 
to  acquaint  them  with  his  defign.  The  news  of  his 
approach  caufed  great  confternation  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  Some  of  the  fenators  were  for  calling  all  the 
armies  in  Italy  into  the  neighb  rnrhood  of  Rome,  as 
thinking  nothing  left  was  able  to  refill  the  terrible  Car¬ 
thaginian.  But  Fabius  told  them  that  Hannibal’s  de¬ 
lign  was  not  to  take  Rome,  but  relieve  Capita ;  upon 
which  Fulvius  was  recalled  to  Rome  with  1 5,000  foot, 
and  IOOO  horfe  ;  and  this  obliged  Hannibal  again  to 
retire.  He  then  returned  before  Capua  fo  fuddenly. 


Hefurprifes 
and  defeats 
Appius. 


that  he  furprifed  Appius  in  his  camp,  drove  him  out  Carthage.- 

of  it  with  the  lots  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  - — * 

obliged  him  to  entrench  himfelf  on  lome  eminences, 
where  he  expected  to  be  foon  joined  by  his  colleague  135 
Fulvius.  As  Hannibal,  ho.wever,  now  expected  to  Capua  fub- 
have  all  the  Roman  forces  upon  him,  he  could  do  no-  niits  to  the 
thing  more  for  the  relief  of  Capua,  which  was,  of  Roraans’ 
coniequence,  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Romans. 

A  little  before  the  fnrrender  of  Capua,  Hannibal 
came  up  with  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  one 
M.  Centenius  Penula,  who  had  lignalized  himlelf  on  Centenius 
many  occafions  as  a  centurion.  This  ralh  man,  being  Penula  de- 
introduced  to  the  lenate,  had  the  aflurance  to  tell  f«ted  by 
them,  that  if  they  would  trull  him  with  a  body  of  Hanniba*> 
only  5000  men,  lie  would  give  a  good  account  of  Han¬ 
nibal.  They  gave  him  8000,  and  his  army  was  loon 
increafed  to  double  that  number.  He  engaged  the 
Carthaginians  on  Hannibal’s  firft  offering  him  battle  ; 
but  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  was  defeated, 
himfelf  and  all  his  men  being  (lain,  except  about  1000.  - 

Soon  after,  having  found  means  to  draw  the  praetor  ai^,  thc 
Cneiits  Fulvius  into  an  ambulcade,  Hannibal  cut  in  prsetor 
pieces  almolt  his  whole  army,  confifting  of  18,000  Fulvius, 
men.  In  the  mean  time  Marcellus  was  making  great 
progrefs  in  Samnium.  The  city  of  Salapia  was  be¬ 
trayed  to  him  ;  but  he  took  other  two  by  affault.  In 
the  laft  of  theft:  he  found  3000  Carthaginians,  whom 
he  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  carried  off  240,000  bulhels 
of  wheat,  and  x  10,000  of  barley.  This,  however, 
was  by  no  means  a  compenfation  for  the  defeat  which  And  the 
Hannibal  foon  after  gave  the  proconful  Fulvius  Cen-  pro-conful 
tumalus,  whom  he  furprifed  and  cut  off,  with  13,000  Fulvius 
of  his  men.  Ccntuma- 

After  this  defeat,  the  great  Marcellus  ‘advanced  us‘ 
with  his  army  to  oppofe  Hannibal.  Various  engage¬ 
ments  happened  without  any  thing  decifive.  In  one 
of  them  the  Romans  are  laid  to  have  been  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  in  another  Hannibal ;  but,  notwithftanding 
theft,  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of  Marcellus, 
nor  any  other  Roman  general,  totally  to  defeat  or 
difperfe  the  army  commanded  by  Hannibal  in  perfon.  I40 
Nay,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war,  Hannibal  found  Marcellus 
means  to  decoy  into  an  ambufeade,  and  cut  off,  the  drawn  into 
great  Marcellus  himfelf ;  the  confequence  of  which  an,amb^r‘ 
was,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  raife  the  liege  killed1^ 
of  Locri,  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  military  en-  1  C 

&nes:  I4I 
Hitherto  the  Carthaginians,  though  no  longer  the  Carthagini- 
favourites  of  fortune,  had  loft  but  little  ground  ;  but  an  affairs 
now  they  met  with  a  blow  which  totally  ruined  their  fotally  ru' 
affairs.  This  was  the  defeat  of  Afdrubal,  Hannibal’s  defeat  of 
brother,  who  had  left  Spain,  and  was  marching  to  his  Afdrubal. 
affiftance.  He  eroded  the  Pyrenees  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and,  as  the  filver  mines  had  fnpplied  him 
with  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  treafure,  he  not 
only  prevailed  upon  the  Ganls  to  grant  him  a  paffacre 
through  their  territories,  but  likewife  to  furnilh  him 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  recruits.  Meeting  with 
many  favourable  circumftances  to  expedite  his  march, 
he  arrived  at  Placentia  fooner  than  the  Romans,  01- 
even  his  brother  Hannibal,  expected.  Had  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  ufe  the  fame  expedition  with  which  he  let 
out,  and  haftened  to  join  his  brother,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impoffible  to  have  faved  Rome;  but,  fit- 

ting 
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Carthage.  ting  down  before  Placentia,  he  gave  the  Romans  an 

- - —  opportunity  of  affembling  all  their  forces  to  attack 

him.  At  laft  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and 
began  his  march  for  Umbria.  He  fent  a  letter  to  ac¬ 
quaint  his  brother  of  his  intended  motion  :  but  the 
meffenger  was  intercepted  ;  and  the  two  confuls,  join¬ 
ed  their  armies,  with  united  forces  fell  upon  the 
Carthaginians.  As  the  latter  were  inferior  both  in 
numbers  and  refolution,  they  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  Afdrubal  was  killed.  About  the  fame  time,  Han¬ 
nibal  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  feveral  defeats, 
and  was  retired  to  Canulium  :  but,  on  the  fatal  news 
of  his  brother’s  defeat  and  death,  he  was  filled  with 
delpair,  and  retired  to  the  extremity  of  Brutium ; 
where,  aifembling  ail  his  forces,  he  remained  for  a 
conhderable  time  in  a  Bate  of  inaction,  the  Romans 
not  daring  to  difturb  him,  ib  formidable  did  they 
efteem  him  alone,  though  every  thing  about  him  went 
to  wreck,  and  the  Carthaginian  affairs  i'eemed  not 
far  from  the  verge  of  deftruetion.  Livy  tells  us,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  conduit  was 
more  wonderful  in  profperity  or  in  advcrlity.  Not- 
withifanding  which,  Brutium  being  but  a  finall  pro¬ 
vince,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  being  either  forced 
into  the  fervice,  or  forming  themi’eives  into  parties 
of  banditti,  fo  that  a  great  part  of  it  remained  uncul¬ 
tivated,  he  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  fublift  there, 
efpecially  as  no  manner  of  fupplies  were  fent  him 
from  Carthage.  The  people  there  were  as  folicitous 
about  preferving  their  poffeflions  in  Spain,  and  as 
little  concerned  about  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Italy, 
as  if  Hannibal  had  met  with  an  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  fuccefs,  and  no  dif  after  befallen  him  firice  he  fir  ft 

142  entered  that  country. 

The  great  All  their  lblicitude,  however,  about  the  affairs  of 
Cgi£.**r>  was  to  no  purpoie ;  their  generals,  one  after  a- 
camis°.  U  mother,  were  defeated  by  the  Romans.  They  had  in¬ 
deed  cut  off  the  two  Scipios ;  but  found  a  much  more 
formidable  enemy  in  the  young  Scipio,  afterwards  fur- 
named  /ffricanus.  He  overthrew  them  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mafinifra  king  of  Numiclia  ;  and  the  latter, 
thereafter,  abandoned  their  intereft.  Soon  after, 
Syphax,  king  of  the  Mafefyli,  was  likewife  perfua- 
ded  to  abandon  their  party.  Scipio  alfo  gave  the 
Spanifh  Reguli  a  great  overthrow  ;  and  reduced  the 
cities  of  New  Carthage,  Gades,  and  many  other  im¬ 
portant  places.  At  Lit  the  Carthaginians  began  to 
open  their  eyes  when  it  was  too  late.  Mago  was  or- 

143  dered  to  abandon  Spain,  and  fail  with  all  expedition 
Mago  lands  to  Italy.  He  landed  on  the  eoalt  of  Liguria  with  an 
in  Italy.  army  of  12,000  foot  and  2000  horl’e  ;  where  he  fur- 

prifed  Genoa,  and  alfo  ft  ized  upon  the  town  and  port 
of  Savo.  A  reinforcement  was  fent  him  to  this  place, 
and  new  levies  went  on  very  brifkly  in  Liguria  ;  but 
the  opportunity  was  paffed,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 

144  Scipio  having  carried  all  before  him  in  Spain,  paffed 
Scipio  lands  over  into  Africa,  where  he  met  with  no  enemy  capa- 
iu  Africa,  blc  of  oppofing  his  progrefs.  Tile  Carthaginians 

then,  feeing  themfelves  on  the  brink  of  deftrueftion, 
were  obliged  to  recal  their  armies  from  Italy,  in  or- 
T45  der  to  fave  their  city.  Mago,  who  had  entered  lnfu- 
Mago  and  bria,  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  forces  there ;  and  ha- 
Hannibal  ving  retreated  into  the  maritime  parts  of  Liguria, 
reca  ed.  met  a  courier  who  brought  him  orders  to  return 


direcftly  to  Carthage.  At  the  fame  time,  Hannibal  Carthage. 
was  likewife  recalled.  When  the  meffengers  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with  the  fenate’s  pleafure,  he  expreffed 
the  utinoft  indignation  and  concern,  groaning,  gnafh- 
ing  his  teeth,  and  fcarce  refraining  from  tears.  Ne¬ 
ver  banifhed  man,  according  to  Livy,  (hewed  fo  much 
regret  in  quitting  his  native  country,  as  Hannibal  did 
at  going  out  of  that  of  the  enemy.  146 

The  Carthaginian  general  was  no  fooner  landed  Hannibal's 
in  Africa,  than  he  fent  out  parties  to  get  provifions  proceed- 
for  the  army,  and  buy  horfes  to  remount  the  cavalry,  arrival 
He  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Regulus  of  the  ;n  Africa.. 
Areacida?,  one  of  the  Numidian  tribes.  Four  thoufand 
of  Syphax’s  horfe  came  over  in  a  body  to  him ;  but 
as  he  did  not  think  proper  to  repofe  any  confidence 
in  them,  he  put  them  all  to  the  lword,  and  diftri- 
buted  their  horfes  among  his  troops.  Vermina,  one 
of  Syphax’s  fons,  and  Mafetulus,  another  Numidian 
prince,  likewife  joined  him  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  horle.  Moft  of  the  fortrefles  in  MafinifTa’s  king¬ 
dom  either  furrendered  to  him  upon  the  firft  lummons, 
or  were  taken  by  force.  Narce,  a  city  of  confider¬ 
able  note  there,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  by  ftrata- 
gem.  Tychseus,  a  Numidian  Regulus,  and  faithful  ally 
of  Syphax,  whofe  territories  were  famous  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  breed  of  horfes,  reinforcing  him  alfo  with 
2000  of  his  beft  cavalry,  Hannibal  advanced  to  Zama, 
a  town  about  five  days  journey  diftSnt  from  Carthage, 
where  he  encamped.  He  thence  lent  out  fpies  to 
obferve  the  pofture  of  the  Romans.  Thefe  being 
brought  to  Scipio,  he  was  fo  far  from  indie1  ting  any 
puniihment  upon  them,  which  he  might  have  done  by 
the  laws  of  war,  that  he  commanded  them  to  be  led 
about  the  camp,  in  order  to  take  an  exaeft  furvey  of  147 
it,  and  then  difmiffc-d  them.  Hannibal,  admiring  the  He  has  ant 
noble  afliirance  of  his  rival,  fent  a  meffenger  to  de-  interview 
fire  an  interview  with  him;  which,  by  means  0f With 
Maftnilfa,  lie  obtained.  The  two  generals,  therefore, 
efcorted  by  equal  detachments  of  horfe,  met  at  Na- 
dagara,  where,  by  the  affiftance  of  two  interpreters, 
they  held  a  private  conference.  Hannibal  flattered 
Scipio  in  the  moft  refined  and  artful  manner,  and  ex¬ 
patiated  upon  all  thole  topics  which,  he  thought, 
could  influence  that  general  to  grant  his-  nation  a 
peace  upon  tolerable  terms;  amongft  other  things, 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  willingly  confine  them- 
felves  to  Africa,  fince  fuch  was  the  will  of  the  gods, 
in  order  to  procure  a  lading  peace,  whilft  the  Romans 
would  be  at  liberty  to  extend  their  conquefts  to  the 
remoteft  nations.  Scipio  anfwcred,  that  rite  Romans 
were  not  prompted  by  ambition,  or  any  finiiter 
views,  to  undertake  either  the  former  or  prefent  war 
againll  the  Carthaginians;  but  by  juftice,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  regard  for  their  allies..  He  alfo  ohferved,  that- 
the  Carthaginians  had,  before  his  arrival  in  Africa,  not 
only  made  him  the  lame  propofnls,  but  likewife  a- 
greed  to  pay  the  Romans  5000  talents  of  filver,  ra- 
ftore  all  the  Roman  prifoners  without  ranfom,  and 
deliver  up  all  their  gallies.  He  infilled  on  the 
perfidious  condutft;  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
broke  a  truce  concluded  with  them  ;  and  told  him, 
that  fo  far  from  granting  them  more  favourable 
terms,  they  ought  to  expert  more  rigorous  ones  ; 
which  if  Hannibal  would  lubnait  to,  a  peace  would 
enfue  ; 
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After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal  Hill  Carthage. 
kept  up  his  credit  among  his  countrymen.  He  was 
intrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army  againft  fome 
neighbouring  nations  in  Africa  ;  but  this  being  difa- 
greeable  to  the  Romans,  he  was  removed  from  it, 
and  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in  Carthage.  Here 


enfue  ;  if  not,  the  decifton  of  the  difpute  mull  be  left 
to  the  fword. 

This  conference,  betwixt  two  of  the  greateft  gene¬ 
rals  the  world  ever  produced,  ending  without  fuc- 
cefs,  they  both  retired  to  their  refpective  camps  ; 

where  they  informed  their  troops,  that  not  only  the  a  w 

fate  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  but  that  of  the  whole  he  continued  for  ibme  time,  reforming  abufes,  and 


world,  was  to  be  determined  by  them  the  next  day. 

*SeeZ.ma.  An  engagement  enfued  *,  in  which,  as  Polybius  in¬ 
forms  us,  the  furpriling  military  genius  of  Hannibal 
difplayed  itfelf  in  an  extrarodinary  manner.  Scipio 
likewife,  according  to  Livy,  paffed  an  high  encomium 


putting  the  affairs  of  the  republic  in  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  likewife  being  difagreeable  to  the  Ro-  152 
mans,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Antiochus  king  of  Sy-  Hannibal 
lia.  After  his  flight,  the  Romans  began  to  look  upon  fl.’es  to  An*' 
the  Carthaginians  with  a  lufpicious  eye  ;  though,  to  tI0C  1US‘ 


upon  him,  on  account  of  his  uncommon  capacity  in  prevent  every  thing  of  this  kind,  the  latter  had  or- 


Hannibal 

totally 

routed. 
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taking  advantages,  the  excellent  arrangement  of  his 
forces,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  orders 
during  the  engagement.  The  Roman  general  in¬ 
deed,  not  only  approved  his  conduct,  but  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  fuperior  to  his  own.  Neverthelefs, 
being  vaftly  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  horfe,  and  the 
Hate  of  Carthage  obliging  him  to  hazard  a  battle  with 
the  Romans  at  no  fmall  difad  vantage,  Hannibal  was 


dered  two  (hips  to  purfue  Hannibal,  had  confifcated 
his  effects,  rafed  his  houfe,  and  by  a  public  decree  153 
declared  him  an  exile.  Soon  after,  disputes  arifing  Iniquitous 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mafiniffa,  the  latter,  proceed- 
notwithftanding  the  manifeft  iniquity  of  his  proceed-  “* 

ings,  was  fupported  by  the  Romans.  That  prince  tjie  r0. 
grafping  at  further  conquefts  endeavoured  to  embroil  mans, 
the  Carthaginians  with  the  Romans,  by  aflerting  that 


utterly  routed,  and  his  camp  taken.  He  fled  firft  to  the  former  had  received  ambafladors  from  Perfeus 


Thon,  and  afterwards  to  Adrumentum,  from  whence 
he  was  recalled  to  Carthage  ;  where  being  arrived, 
he  advifed  his  countrymen  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Scipio  on  whatever  terms  he  thought  proper  to  pre- 
feribe. 

Thus  was  the  fecond  war  of  the  Carthaginians  with 
the  Romans  concluded.  The  conditions  of  peace 
were  very  humiliating  to  the  Carthaginians.  They 
were  obliged  to  deliver  up  all  the  Roman  deferters. 


king  of  Macedon ;  that  the  fenate  aflembled  in  the 
temple  of  iEfcnlapins  in  the  night-time,  in  order  to 
confer  with  them  ;  and  that  ambafladors  had  been 
difpatched  from  Carthage  to  Perfeus,  in  order  to  con¬ 
clude  an  alliance  with  him.  Not  long  after  this,  Ma¬ 
finiffa  made  an  irruption  into  the  province  of  Tyf- 
ca,  where  Ire  form  pofleffed  himfelf  of  70,  or,  as  Ap- 
pian  will  have  it,  50  towns  and  caflles.  This  obliged 
the  Carthaginians  to  apply  with  great  importunity  to 


fugitive  flaves,  prifoners  of  war,  and  all  the  Italians  the  Roman  fenate  for  redrefs,  their  hands  being  fo 


tied  up  by  an  article  in  the  laft  treaty,  that  they  could 
not  repel  force  by  force,  in  cafe  of  an  invalion,  with¬ 
out  their  confent.  Their  ambafladors  begged,  that 
the  Roman  fenate  would  fettle  once  for  all  what  do¬ 
minions  they  were  to  have,  that  they  might  from 
thenceforth  know  what  they  had  to  depend  upon  } 
or  if  their  Hate  had  any  way  offended  the  Romans, 
they  begged  that  they  wonld  punifh  them  themfelves, 
rather  than  leave  them  expofed  to  the  infults  and 
vexations  of  lb  mercilefs  a  tyrant.  Then  proftrating 


whom  Hannibal  had  obliged  to  follow  him.  They 
alfo  delivered  up  all  their  Ihips  of  war,  except  ten 
triremes,  all  their  tame  elephants,  and  were  to  train 
up  no  more  of  tliefe  animals  for  the  fervice.  They 
were  not  to  engage  in  any  war  without  the  confent 
of  the  Romans.  They  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  fifty  years,  xo,ooo  Euboic  talents,  at  equal 
payments.  They  were  to  reftore  to  Mafmilfa  all 
they  had  ufurped  from  him  or  his  ancellors,  and  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  They  were  alfo  to 

a  flirt  the  Romans  both  by  fea  and  land,  whenever  themfelves  on  the  earth,  they  burft  out  into  tean 
they  were  called  upon  fo  to  do,  and  never  to  make  But, notwithftanding  the  impreflion  their  fpeech  made, 
any  levies  either  in  Gaul  or  Liguria.  Thefe  terms  the  matter  was  left" undecided  ;  fo  that  Mafiniffa  had 
appeared  fo  intolerable  to  the  populace,  that  they  liberty  to  pnrfue  his  rapines  as  much  as  he  pleafed. 
threatened  to  plunder  and  burn  the  houfe s  of  the  But  whatever  villainous  defigns  The  Romans  might 
nobility  ;  but  Hannibal  having  aflembled  a  body  of  have  with  regard  to  the  republic  of  Carthage,  they 
booo  foot  and  500  horfe  at  Marthama,  prevented  an  affeCted  to  fhew  a  great  regard  to  the  principles  of 
infurre&ion,  and  by  his  influence  completed  the  ac-  juftice  and  honour.  They  therefore  fent  Cato,  a  man 
commodation.  famous  for  committing  enormities  under  the  fpecious 

The  peace  between  Carthage  and  Rome  was  fcarce  pretence  of  public  fpirit,  into  Africa,  to  accommodate 
Carthagini- figaed,  when  Mafiniffa  unjuflly  made  himfelf  mafter  all  differences  betwixt  Mafinifla  and  the  Carthagini- 
r-H  vPPvff  0t  Part  of  tlie  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Africa,  un-  ans.  The  latter  very  well  knew  their  fate,  had  they 

_  by  Ma-  ,1er  rji-etenr-e  that  thefe  fhrmerlv  helnntred  to  his  fa-  fnhmitterl  tr>  fnz-Vi  a  _ 1 _ 1 


Sipial  Ma"  der  Pretence  that  thefe  formerly  belonged  to  his  fa-  fubmittedto  fuch  a  mediation;  and  therefore  appealed 

a‘  mily.  The  Carthaginians,  through  the  villainous  me-  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  Scipio,  as  the  only  rule 

diation  of  the  Romans,  found  themfelves  under  a  by  which  their  conduct  and  that  of  their  adverfary 

neceflity  of  ceding  thefe  countries  to  that  ambitious  ought  to  be  examined.  This  unreafonable  appeal  fo 

prince,  and  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him.  ‘  r -■  " 

The  good  utulerftanding  between  the  two  powers 
continued  for  many  years  afterwards;'  but  at  laft 
Mafinifla  violated  the  treaties  fuhfifting  betwixt  him 
and  the  Carthaginian  republic,  and  not  a  little  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  fubverfiou. 


incenfed  the  righteous  Cato,  that  he  pronounced  them 
a  devoted  people,  and  from  that  time  refolded  up¬ 
on  their  deftruCtion.  For  fome  time  he  was  oppofed 
by  Scipio  Nafica ;  but  the  people  of  Carthage,  know¬ 
ing  the  Romans  to  be  their  inveterate  enemies,  and 
reflecting  upon  the  iniquitous  treatment  they  had  met 

with 
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with  from  them  ever  fince  the  commencement  of 
their  difputes  with  Mafinifla,  were  under  great  ap- 
prehenfions  of  a  vifit  from  them.  To  prevent  a  rup¬ 
ture  as  much  as  poflible,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate, 
they  impeached  Afdrubal  general  of  the  army,  and 
Carthalo  commander  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  together 
with  their  accomplices,  as  guilty  of  high  trcafon,  for 
being  the  authors  of  the  war  againft  the  king  of  Nu- 
midia.  They  lent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  difcover 
what  fentiments  were  entertained  there  of  their  late 
conduct,  and  to  know  what  fatisfa&ion  the  Romans 
required.  Thefe  meflengers  meeting  with  a  cold  re¬ 
ception,  others  were  difpatched,  who  returned  with 
the  fame  fuccefs.  This  made  the  unhappy  citizens  of 
Carthage  believe  that  their  definition  was  refolved 
upon  ;  which  threw  them  into  the  utmofl  defpair. 
And  indeed  they  had  but  too  juft:  grounds  for  fucli  a 
melancholy  apprehenfion,  the  Roman  fenate  now  dis¬ 
covering  an  inclination  to  fall  in  with  Cato’s  mea- 
fures.  About  the  fame  time,  the  city  of  Utica,  be¬ 
ing  the  fecond  in  Africa,  and  famous  for  its  immenfe 
riches,  as  well  as  its  equally  commodious  and  capacious 
port,  fubmitted  to  the  Romans.  Upon  the  polleflion 
of  fo  important  a  fortrefs,  which,  by  reafon  of  its 
vicinity  to'  Carthage,  might  ferve  as  a  place  of  arms 
in  the  attack  of  that  city,  the  Romans  declared  war 
againft  the  Carthaginians  without  the  leafl  hefitation. 
In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  the  confuls  M. 
Manlius  Nepos,  and  L.  Marcius  Cenforinus,  were  dif¬ 
patched  with  an  army  and  fleet,  to  begin  hoftilities 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  The  land-forces  confift- 
ed  of  80,000  foot,  and  4000  chofen  horfe  ;  and  the 
fleet  of  50  quinqueremes,  befides  a  vaft  number  of 
tranfports.  The  confuls  had  fecret  orders  from  the 
fenate  not  to  conclude  the  operations  but  by  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Carthage,  without  which,  it  was  pretend¬ 
ed,  the  republic  could  not  but  look  upon  all  her  pof- 
felfions  as  infecure.  Purfuant  to  the  plan  they  had 
formed,  the  troops  were  firft  landed  at  Lilybaeum  in 
Sicily,  from  whence,  after  receiving  a  proper  re- 
frelhment,  it  was  propofed  to  tranfport  them  to  U- 
tica. 

The  anfwer  brought  by  the  laft  ambafladors  to 
Carthage,  had  not  a  little  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city.  Put  they  were  not  yet  acquainted  with . 
the  refolutions  taken  at  Rome.  They  therefore  fent 
frelh  ambafladors  thither,  whom  they  invefted  with 
full  powers  to  a 61  as  they  thought  proper  for  the  good 
of  the  republic,  and  even  to  fubmit  themfelves  with¬ 
out  referve  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
raoft  fenfible  perfons  among  them  did  not  expert  any 
great  fuccefs  from  this  condefcenfion,  fince  the  early 
lubmiflion  of  the  Uticans  had  rendered  it  infinitely 
lefs  meritorious  than  it  would  have  been  before. 
However,  the  Romans  feemed  to  be  in  lome  mea- 
fnre  fatisfied  with  it,  fince  they  promifed  them  their 
liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  and  in  Ihort 
every  thing  that  was  dear  and  valuable  to  them. 
This  threw  them  into  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  they 
wanted  words  to  extol  the  moderation  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  the  fenate  immediately  dalhed  all  their 
hopes,  by  acquainting  them,  that  this  favour  was 
granted  upon  condition  that  they  would  fend  300 
young  Carthaginian  noblemen  of  the  firft  diftinCtion 
V01.III. 


to  the  praetor  Fabius  at  Lilybaeum,  within  the  fpace  Carthage. 

of  30  days,  and  comply  with  all  the  orders  of  the  - - 

confuls.  Thefe  hard  terms  filled  the  whole  city  with 
inexpreflible  grief :  but  the  hoftages  were  delivered ; 
and  as  they'  arrived  at  Lilybaeum  before  the  30  days 
were  expired,  the  ambafladors  were  not  without 
hopes  of  foftening  their  hard-hearted  enemy.  But 
the  confuls  only  told  them,  that  upon  their  arrival  at 
Utica  they  Ihould  learn  the  farther  orders  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

The  minifters  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of 
the  Roman  fleet  appearing  off  Utica,  than  they  re¬ 
paired  thither,  in  order  to  know  the  fate  of  their 
city.  The  confuls,  however,  did  not  judge  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  communicate  all  the  commands  of  their  re¬ 
public  at  once,  left  they  Ihould  appear  fo  harlh  and 
fevere,  that  the  Carthaginians  would  have  refufed  to  ,57 
comply  with  them.  They  firft,  therefore,  demanded  And  all  the 
a  fufficient  fupply  of  corn  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  Carthagini- 
troops.  Secondly,  That  they  Ihould  deliver  up  into  an.  ?rms» 
their  hands  all  the  triremes  they  were  then  mailers  Chines 
of.  Thirdly,  That  they  Ihould  put  them  in  polfef-  &c,  ’ 

lion  of  all  their  military  machines.  And  fourthly, 

That  they  Ihould  immediately  convey  all  their  arms 
into  the  Roman  camp. 

As  care  was  taken  that  there  Ihould  be  a  conve¬ 
nient  interval  of  time  betwixt  every  one  of  ihefe  de¬ 
mands,  the  Carthaginians  found  themfelves  enfnared, 
and  could  not  reject  any  one  of  them,  though  they 
fubmitted  to  the  laft  with  the  utmoft  reluctance  and  T 
concern.  Cenforinus  now  imagining  them  incapa-  Theycom- 
ble  of  fuftaining  a  liege,  commanded  them  to  aban-  niandthem 
don  their  city,  or,  as  Zonaras  will  have  it,  to  de- 
molilh  it ;  permitting  them  to  build  another  80  ftadia 
from  the  fea,  but  without  walls  or  fortifications. 

This  terrible  decree  threw  the  fenate  and  every  one 
elfe  into  delpair;  and  the.  whole  city  became  a  feene 
of  horror,  madnefs,  and  confufion.  The  citizens 
curfed  their  anceftors  for  not  dying  glorioufly  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  rather  than  concluding  fuch 
ignominious  treaties  of  peace,  that  had  been  the 
caufe  of  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  their  po- 
fterity  was  then  reduced.  At  length,  when  the  firft 
commotion  was  a  little  abated,  the  fenators  aflem- 
bled  and  refolved  to  fnftain  a  liege.  They  were  TheCar- 
ftripped  of  their  arms  and  dellitute  of  provilions  j  thaginians 
but  defpair  raifed  their  courage,  and  made  them  find  t0 

out  expedients.  They  took  care  to  fliut  the  gates  of  JjL *'11  a 
the  city ;  and  gathered  together  on  the  ramparts 
great  heaps  of  Hones,  to  ferve  them  inftead  of  arms 
in  cafe  of  a  furprife.  They  took  the  malefactors 
out  of  prifon,  gave  the  Haves  their  liberty,  and  in¬ 
corporated  them  in  the  militia.  Afdrubal  was  recal¬ 
led,  who  had  been  fentenced  to  die  only  to  pleafe 
the  Romans  ;  and  he  was  invited  to  employ  20,000 
men  he  had  raifed  againft  his  country,  in  defence  of 
it.  Another  Afdrubal  was  appointed  to  command  in 
Carthage ;  and  all  fecined  refolute,  either  to  fave  ,60 
their  city  or  perilh  in  its  ruins.  They  wanted  arms ;  They  make 
but,  by  order  of  the  lenate,  the  temples,  porticoes,  ne«'  anus, 
and  all  public  buildings,  were  tnrned  into  work- 
houfes,  where  men  and  women  were  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  arms.  As  they  encouraged  one 
another  in  their  work,  and  loft  no  time  in  procuring 
10  F  to 
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Carthage,  to  themfelves  the  neceflaries  of  life,  which  were 
brought  to  them  at  fluted  hours,  they  every  day 
made  144  bucklers,  3C0  fwords,  1000  darts,  and 
500  lances  and  javelins.  As  to  baliftae  and  catapultse, 
they  wanted  proper  materials  for  them  }  but  their 
induflry  fupplied  that  defeat.  Where  iron  andTirafs 
were  wanting,  they  made  ufe  of  filver  and  gold, 
melting  down  the  llatues,  vafes,  and  even  the  nten- 
fils  of  private  families ;  for,  on  this  occafion,  even 
the  moft  covetous  became  liberal.  As  tow  and  flax 
were  wanting  to  make  cords  for  working  the  ma¬ 
chines,  the  women,  even  thofe  of  the  firfl  rank,  freely 
cut  olF  their  hair  and  dedicated  it  to  that  ufe.  With¬ 
out  the  walls,  Afdrubal  employed  the  troops  in  get- 
ting  together  provilions,  and  conveying  them  l'afe 
into  Carthage ;  fo  that  there  was  as  great  plenty 
there  as  in  the  Roman  cam]). 

In  the  mean  time  the  confuls  delayed  drawing  near 
to  Carthage,  not  doubting  but  the  inhabitants,  whom 
they  imagined  deftitute  of  neceflaries  to  fuftain  a 
liege,  would,  upon  cool  reflection,  fubmit ;  but  at 
length,  finding  themfelves  deceived  in  their  expec¬ 
tation,  they  came  before  the  place  and  inverted  it. 
As  they  were  ftill  perfuaded  that  the  Carthaginians 

16 1  had  no  arms,  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they 

The  city  at-  fhould  eafily  carry  the  city  by  aflanlt.  Accordingly 
tl  e^Ro  tlie?  approached.  the  walls  in  order  to  plant  their 
mans°  vtho  baling-ladders  ;  but  to  their  great  furprife  they  dif¬ 
are  repul.  covered  a  prodigious  multitude  of  men  on  the  ram- 
led.  parts,  fliining  in  the  armour  they  had  newly  made. 

The  legionaries  were  fo  terrified  at  this  unexpeirted 
fight,  that  they  drew  back,  and  would  have  retired, 
if  the  confuls  had  not  led  them  on  to  the  attack  : 
winch,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful ;  the  Romans, 
in  1'pite  of  their  utmoft  efforts,  being  obliged  to  give 
over  the  enterprize,  and  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  ta¬ 
king  Carthage  by  afiauh.  In  the  mean  time  Afdru¬ 
bal,  having  collected  from  all  places  fubjetrt  to  Car¬ 
thage  a  prodigious  number  of  troops,  came  and  en¬ 
camped  within  reacli  of  the  Romans,  an<l  foon  re¬ 
duced  them  to  great  ftraits  for  want  of  provifions. 
As  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman  confuls,  was  ported 
near  a  marlh,  the  exhalations  of  the  ftagnating  wa¬ 
ters,  and  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  infebled  the  air, 
and  canted  a  general  ficknefs  among  his  men.  Marcius, 
therefore,  ordered  his  fleet  to  draw  as  near  the  fliore  as 
poffible,  in  order  to  tranfport  his  troops  to  an  heal¬ 
thier  place.  Afdrnbal  being  informed  of  this  motion, 
ordered  all  the  old  barks  in  the  harbour  to  be  filled 

162  with  faggots,  tow,  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  com- 
!’;  rt  of  the  huftibfe  materials ;  and  then  taking  advantage  of  the 
Roman  fleet  wind,  which  blew  towards  the  enemy,  let  them 
“e  tro>td-  drive  upon  their  fhips,  which  were  for  the  moft  part 

confumed.  After  this  difafter,  Marcius  was  called 
home  to  prefide  at  the  elections  ;  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  looking  upon  the  ahfence  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
fuls  to  be  a  good  omen,  made  a  brilk  fally  in  the 
night ;  and  would  have  furprifed  the  con  fill's  camp, 
had  not  iEmilianus,  with  fome  fquadrons,  marched 
out  of  the  gate  oppofite  to  the  place  where  the  at¬ 
tack  was  made,  and,  coming  round,  fell  unexpec¬ 
tedly  on  their  rear,  and  obliged  them  to  return  in 
diforder  to  the  city. 

Afdrubal  had  ported  himfelf  under  the  walls  of  a 


city  named  Nepheris,  24  miles  diftant  from  Car-  Carthage, 
thage,  and  fituated  on  an  high  mountain,  which  feem-  " 

ed  inaccefllble  on  all  fides.  From  thence  he  made 
incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  intercepted 
the  Roman  convoys,  fell  upon  their  detachments  fent 
out  to  forage,  and  even  ordered  parties  to  infult  the 
confular  army  in  tlieir  camp.  Hereupon  the  conful 
refolved  to  drive  the  Carthaginian  from  this  advan¬ 
tageous  port,  and  let  out  for  Nepheris.  As  he  drew 
near  the  hills,  Afdrubal  fuddenly  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  fell  upon  the 
Romans  with  incredible  fury.  The  confular  army 
fuftained  the  attack  with  great  refolution ;  and  Af- 
drubal  retired  in  good  order  to  his  port,  hoping  the 
Romans  would  attack  him  there.  But  the  conful  be¬ 
ing  now  convinced  of  his  danger,  refolved  to  retire.  163 
This  Afdrubal  no  fooner  perceived,  than  lie  ruflied  Tlie  Ro- 
down  the  hill,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy’s  rear,  ffan  army« 
cut  a  great  number  of  them  in  pieces.  The  whole  danger,  is 
Roman  army  was  now  faved  by  the  bravery  of  Scipio  faved  by 
iflmilianus.  At  the  head  of  300  horle,  he  fuftained  Scipio  JE- 
the  attack  of  all  the  forces  commanded  by  Afdrubal,  milianus. 
and  covered  the  legions,  while  they  parted  a  river  in 
their  retreat  before  the  enemy.  Then  he  and  his 
companions  threw  themfelves  into  the  ftream,  and 
fwam  acrofs  it.  When  the  army  had  crofled  the  ri¬ 
ver,  it  was  perceived  that  four  manipuli  were  want¬ 
ing;  and  foon  after  they  were  informed  that  they 
had  retired  to  an  eminence,  where  they  refolved  to 
fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  poflible.  Upon  this  news 
Aimilianus,  taking  with  him  a  chofen  body  of  horle, 
and  provifions  for  two  days,  crorted  the  river,  and 
flew  to  the  afliftance  of  his  countrymen.  He  feized 
an  hill  over  againft  that  on  which  the  four  manipuli 
were  ported  ;  and,  after  fome  honrs  repofe,  marched 
againft  the  Carthaginians  who  kept  them  inverted, 
fell  upon  them  at  the  head  of  his  fquadron  with  the 
boldnefs  of  a  man  determined  to  conquer  or  die, 
and  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition  opened  a  way  for  his 
fellow-foldiers  to  efcape.  On  his  return  to  the  ar¬ 
my,  his  companions,  who  had  given  him  over  for 
loft,  carried  him  to  his  quarters  in  a  kind  of  triumph ; 
and  the  manipuli  he  had  faved  gave  him  a  crown  of 
gratnen.  By  thefe  and  fome  other  exploits,  iEmi- 
lianus  gained  fuch  reputation,  that  Cato,  who  is  laid 
never  to  have  commended  any  body  before,  could 
not  refufe  him  the  praifes  he  deferved ;  and  is  faid  to 
have  foretold  that  Carthage  would  never  be  reduced 
till  Scipio  JCmilianus  was  employed  in  that  expedi¬ 
tion. 

The  next  year,  the  war  in  Africa  fell  by  lot  to  the 
conful  L.  Calpurnius  Pifo ;  and  he  continued  to  em¬ 
ploy  ^Emilianus  in  feveral  important  enterprizes,  in  164 
which  he  was  attended  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  He  He  gains 
took  feveral  caftles  ;  and  in  one  of  his  excurfions,  over  ^ 
found  means  to  have  a  private  conference  with  Pha-  Carthagini~ 
meas,  general,  under  Afdrubal,  of  the  Carthaginian  of  horfe? 
cavalry,  and  brought  him  over,  together  with  2200 
of  his  horfe,  to  the  Roman  interert.  Under  the  con¬ 
ful  Calpurnius  Pifo  himfelf,  however,  the  Roman 
arms  were  unfuccefsful.  He  inverted  Clupea ;  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize,  with  the  lofs 
of  a  great  number  of  men  killed  by  the  enemy  in 
their  rallies.  From  this  place  he  went  to  vent  his 

rage 
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Carthage,  rage  on  a  city  newly  built,  and  thence  called  A Jea- 
"  polis ,  which  profefled  a  drift  neutrality,  and  had 

even  a  fafeguard  from  the  Romans.  The  conful, 
however,  plundered  the  place,  and  (tripped  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  their  e hefts.  After  this  he  laid  fiege 
to  Hippagreta ,  which  employed  the  Roman  fleet  and 
army  the  whole  fuminer  ;  and,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  conful  retired  to  Utica,  without  perform¬ 
ing  a  Angle  action  worth  notice  during  the  whole 
165  campaign. 

He  is  cho-  The  next  year  Scipio  ASmilianus  was  chofen  con- 
fen  conful.  ancj  or{]ere(i  t0  pafs  jnto  Africa  ;  and  upon  his 
arrival,  the  face  of  affairs  was  greatly  changed.  At 
the  time  of  his  entering  the  port  of  Utica,  3500  Ro¬ 
mans  were  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces  be¬ 
fore  Carthage.  Thefe  had  Ceized  Megalia,  one  of 
the  luburbs  of  the  city  :  but  as  they  had  not  furniflied 
themlelves  with  provifions  to  fubfiit  there,  and  could 
not  retire,  being  clofely  inverted  on  all  fides  by  the 
enemy’s  troops ;  the  praetor  Mancinus,  who  com¬ 
manded  this  detachment,  feeing  the  danger  into 
which  he  had  brought  himfelf,  dil patched  a  light  boat 
to  Utica,  to  acquaint  the  Romans  there  with  his  fitu- 
ation.  ACmilianus  received  this  letter  a  few  hours 
after  his  landing ;  and  immediately  flew  to  the  relief 
of  the  belieged  Romans,  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to 
retire  within  their  walls,  and  fafely  conveyed  his 
countrymen  to  Utica.  Having  then  drawn  together 
all  the  troops,  ACmilianus  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  fiege  of  the  capital. 

His  firft  attack  was  upon  Megalia ;  which  he  car- 
t66  ried  by  aifanlt,  the  Carthaginian  garrifon  retiring  in- 
Man  (hous  to  the  citadel  of  Byrfa.  Afdrubal,  who  had  corn- 
cruelties  of  mended  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  the  field,  and  was 
Afdrubal.  now  gOVernor  0f  tpe  cjty,  was  fo  enraged  at  the  lo(s 
of  Megalia,  that  he  caul'ed  all  the  Roman  captives 
taken  in  the  two  years  the  war  lafted,  to  be  brought 
upon  the  ramparts,  and  thrown  headlong,  in  the 
fight  of  the  Roman  army,  from  the  top  of  the  wall ; 
after  having,  with  an  excefs  of  cruelty,  commanded 
their  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  and  their  eyes  and 
tongues  to  be  torn  out.  He  was  of  a  temper  re¬ 
markably  inhuman,  and  it  is  laid  that  he  even  took 
pleafure  in  feeing  fome  of  thefe  unhappy  men  flayed 
alive.  ACmilianus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  bnfy  in 
drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation 
167  -  crofs  the  neck  of  land  which  joined  the  ifthmus  on 
Carthage  which  Carthage  flood  to  the  continent.  By  this 
blocked  up  means,  all  the  avenues  on  the  land-fide  of  Carthage 
land^3  3nd  be'ng  tout  up,  the  city  could  receive  no  provifions 
that  way.  His  next  care  was  to  raife  a  mole  in  the 
fea,  in  order  to  block  up  the  old  port,  the  new  one 
being  already  (but  up  by  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  this 
great  work  he  effefted  with  immenfe  labour.  The 
mole  reached  from  the  weftera  neck  of  land,  of  which 
the  Romans  were  marters,  to  the  entrance, of  the 
port  ;  and  was  90  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  80 
at  the  top.  The  befieged,  when  the  Romans  firft 
begjm  this  furprifing  work,  laughed  at  the  attempt ; 
but  were  no  lefs  alarmed  than  furprifed,  when  they 
beheld  a  vaft  mole  appearing  above  water,  and  by 
The  befietr-  tbat  means  tbe  port  rendered  inacceflible  to  (hips, 
cd  dig  a  °  and  quite  nfelels.  Prompted  by  defpair,  however, 
new  bafon,  the  Carthaginians,  with  incredible  and  almolt  mira¬ 


culous  induftry,  dug  a  new  bafon,  and  cut  a  paflage  Carthage, 
into  the  fea,  by  which  they  could  receive  the  pro-  r 

vifions  that  were  feat  them  by  their  troops  in  the 
field.  With  the  fame  diligence  and  expedition,  they 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  50  triremes;  which,  to  the  great 
furprife  of  the  Romans,  appeared  fuddenly  advan¬ 
cing  into  the  lea  through  this  new  canal,  and  even 
ventured  to  give  the  enethy  battle.  The  aftion 
lafted  tile  whole  day,  with  little  advantage  on  either 
fide.  The  day  after,  the  conful  endeavoured  to 
make  himfelf  niafter  of  a  terrace  which  covered  the 
city  on  tbe  fide  next  the  fea  ;  and  on  this  occafion  the  They  li  t 
befieged  fignalized  themfelves  in  a  moft  remarkable  fire  to  the 
manner.  Great  numbers  of  them,  naked  and  un-  ®|".™ean  m'l~ 
armed,  went  into  the  water  in  the  dead  of  the  c  1 
night,  with  unlighted  torches  in  their  hands ;  and 
having,  partly  by  fwimming,  partly  by  wading,  got 
within  reach  of  the  Roman  engines,  they  (truck  fire, 
lighted  their  torches,  and  threw  them  with  fury  a- 
gainft  the  machines.  The  fudden  appearance  of  thefe 
naked  men,  who  looked  like  lb  many  monfters  dart¬ 
ed  up  out  of  the  fea,  fo  terrified  the  Romans  who 
guarded  the  machines,  that  they  began  to  retire  in 
the  utmoft  confufion.  The  conful,  who  commanded 
the  detachment  in  perfon,  and  had  continued  ail 
night  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  endeavoured  to  (top 
his  men,  and  even  ordered  thofe  who  fled  to  be  kil¬ 
led.  But  the  Carthaginians,  perceiving  the  confu¬ 
fion  the  Romans  were  in,  threw  themfelves  upon 
them  like  Co  many  wild  beads ;  and  having  put  them 
to  flight  only  with  their  torches,  they  fet  fire  to  the 
machines,  and  entirely  confumed  them.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  dilcourage  the  conful ;  he  renewed  the 
attack  a  few  days  after,  carried  the  terrace  by  af- 
fault,  and  lodged  4000  men  upon  it.  As  this  was  an 
important  port,  becaufe  it  pent  in  Carthage  on  the 
fea- fide,  ACmilianus  took  care  to  fortify  and  fecure  It 
againft  the  fallies  of  the  enemy ;  and  then,  winter 
approaching,  he  (ufpended  all  further  attacks  upon 
the  place  till  the  return  of  good  weather.  During 
the  wintcr-feafon,  however,  the  conful  was  not  in- 
aftive.  The  Carthaginians  had  a  very  numerous 
army  under  the  command  of  one  Diogenes,  ltrongly 
encamped  near  Nepheris,  whence  convoys  of  pro¬ 
vifions  were  fent  by  fea  to  the  befieged,  and  brought 
into  the  new  bafon.  To  take  Nepheris,  therefore, 
was  to  deprive  Carthage  of  her  chief  magazine. 

This  ACmilianus  undertook,  and  (hcceeded  in  the  at-  170 
tempt.  He  firft  forced  the  enemy’s  entrenchments,  Vaft  (laugh* 
put  70,000  of  them  to  the  fwotd,  and  made  10,000  ter  of 
prifoners ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  Cartha£im" 
could  not  retire  to  Carthage,  having  taken  refuge  in 
this  camp.  After  this,  he  laid  fiege  to  Nepheris, 
which  was  reduced  in  22  days.  Afdrubal  being  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and  touched 
with  the  mifery  of  the  befieged  nOw  reduced  to  the  ' 
utmoft  extremity  for  want  of  provifions,  offered  to 
fubmit  to  what  conditions  the  Romans  pleafed,  pro¬ 
vided  the  city  was  fpared  ;  but  this  was  abfolutely 
refilled. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  ACmilianus  renewed  the'  here 
of  Carthage  ;  and  in  order  to  open  himfelf  a  way  '  T  ?T 
into  the  city,  he  ordered  Lselius  to  attempt  the  redno  Cotho  ta- 
tion  of  Cotho,  a  fmall  ifland  which  divided  the  two  kei1- 
10  F  2  ports. 
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Carthage,  ports.  jEmilianus  himfelf  made  a  falfe  attack  on  the 
citadel,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  thither.  This 
ftratagem  had  the  defired  effect ;  for  the  citadel  being 
a  place  of  the  greatelt  importance,  moft  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  haftened  thither,  and  made  their  utmoft 
efforts  to  repulfe  their  aggreflors.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Laelius  having,  with  incredible  expedition,  built 
a  wooden  bridge  over  the  channel  which  divided  Co- 
tho  from  the  iithmus,  entered  the  ifland,  fealed  the 
walls  of  the  fortrels  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
built  there,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  poll.  The  proconful,  who  was  engaged  before 
Byrfa,  no  fooner  unilerftood,  by  the  loud  Ihouts  of  the 
troops  of  Laelius,  that  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
172  Cotho,  than  he  abandoned  the  falfe  attack,  and  unex- 
Jtomar.sen-  peftedly  fell  on  the  neighbouring  gate  of  the  city, 
ter  die  city which  he  broke  down,  notwithftanding  the  fhowers 
of  darts  that  were  inceffantly  difeharged  upon  his 
men  from  the  ramparts.  As  night  coming  on  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  proceeding  farther,  he  made  a  lodg¬ 
ment  within  the  gate,  and  waited  there  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  day,  with  a  defign  to  advance  through  the 
city  to  the  citadel,  and  attack  it  on  that  fide  which 
was  but  indifferently  fortified.  Purfuant  to  this  de¬ 
fign,  at  day-break  he  ordered  4000  frefli  troops  to 
be  fent  from  his  camp,  and,  having  folemnly  devoted 
to  the  infernal  gods  the  unhappy  Carthaginians,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  advance  at  the  head  of  his  men,  through  the 
ftreets  of  the  city,  in  order  to  attack  the  citadel. 
Having  advanced  to  the  market-place,  he  found  that 
the  way  to  the  citadel  lay  through  three  exceeding 
lleep  ftreets.  The  houfes  on  both  fides  were  very 
high,  and  filled  with  Carthaginians,  who  overwhelm¬ 
ed  the  Romans  as  they  advanced,  with  darts  and 
ltones ;  fo  that  they  could  not  proceed  till  they  had 
cleared  them.  To  this  end  A£milianus  in  perfon,  at 
tlie  head  of  a  detachment,  attacked  the  firll  houl'e, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  fword  in  hand.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  officers  and  fiddlers, 
who  went  on  from  houfe  to  houfe,  putting  all  they 
met  with  to  the  fword.  As  fall  as  the  houfes  were 
cleared  on  both  fides,  the  Romans  advanced  in  order 
of  battle  towards  the  citadel ;  but  with  a  vigorous 
refinance  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  on  this  occa- 
lion  behaved  with  uncommon  refolution.  From  the 
market-place  to  the  citadel,  two  bodies  of  men  fought 
their  way  every  ftep  one  above,  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes,  the  other  betow  in  the  ftreets.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  was  inexprefiibly  great  and  dreadful.  The  air 
rung  with  Ihrieks  and  lamentations.  Some  were  cut 
in  pieces,  others  threw  themfelves  down  from  the 
1 72  tops  of  the  houl'es  ;  fo  that  the  ftreets  were  filled  with 
Which  is  dead  and  mangled  bodies.  But  the  deftruftion  was 
&t  on  fire.  yet  greater,  when-  the  proconful  commanded  fire  to 
be  fet  to  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  lay  next  to 
the  citadel.  Incfedible  multitudes,  who  had  efcaped 
the  l'words  of  the  enemy,  perifhed  in  the  flames,  or 
by  the  fall  of  the  houfes.  After  the  fire,  which  lafted 
fix  days,  had  demolilhed  a  fafficient  number  of  houfes, 
ACinilianus  ordered  the  rubbifli  to  be  removed,  and  a 
large  area  to  be  made,  where  all  his  troops  might 
have  room  to  aft.  Then  he  appeared  with  his  whole 
army  before  Byrfa;  which  fo  terrified  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge,  that  firft  of 


all  25,000  women,  and  then  30,000  men,  came  out  Carthage, 
of  the  gates  in  fuch  a  condition  as  moved  pity.  They  * 

threw  themfelves  proftrate  before  the  Roman  gene¬ 
ral,  alking  no  favour  but  life.  This  was  readily 
granted,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  that  were  in 
Byrla,  except  the  Roman  delerters,  whofe  number  J74 
amounted  to  900.  Afdrubal’s  wife  earneftly  intreat-  Crueltyaiid 
ed  her  hulband  to  fuffer  her  to  join  the  l'uppliants,  cowardice 
and  carry  with  her  to  the  proconful  her  two  Tons,  of  Afdru. 
who  were  as  yet  very  young  ;  but  the  barba-  al‘ 
rian  denied  her  requeft,  and  rejected  her  remon- 
ftrances  with  menaces.  The  Roman  deferters  feeing 
themfelves  excluded  from  mercy,  refolved  to  die 
fword  in  hand,  rather  than  deliver  themfelves  up  to 
the  vengeance  of  their  countrymen.  Then  Afdru- 
bal,  finding  them  all  refolved  to  defend  themfelves  to 
the  laft  breath,  committed  to  their  care  his  wife  and 
children ;  after  which  he,  in  a  moft  cowardly  and  mean- 
fpirited  manner,  came  and  privately  threw  himfelf  at 
the  conqueror’s  feet.  The  Carthaginians  in  the  cita¬ 
del  no  fooner  underftood  that  their  commander  had 
abandoned  the  place,  than  they  threw  open  the  gates, 
and  put  the  Romans  in  polfi  fllon  of  Byrfa.,  They 
had  now  uo. enemy  to  contend  with  but  the  900  de¬ 
ferters;  who,  being  reduced  todefpair,  retreated  into 
the  temple  of  Ahculapius,  which  was  as  a  fecond 
temple  within  the  firft.  There  the  proconful  attack¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  finding  there 
was  no  way  to  efcape,  fet  fire  to  the  temple.  As 
the  flames  fpread,  they  retreated  from  one  part  of 
the  building  to  another,  till  they  got  to  the  roof. 

There  Afdrubal’s  wife  appeared  in  her  beft  apparel,  Afdrubal’s  , 
and  having  uttered  the  moft  bitter  imprecations  wife  de- 
againft  her  hufliand,  whom  fhe  law  {landing  below  ^°>'s  her~ 
with  ACmilianus,  “  Bafe  coward,  (laid  fhe),  the  mean  children.*"0 
things  thou  baft  done  to  fave  thy  life  {hall  not  avail 
thee  ;  thou  {halt  die  this  inftant,  at  leaft  in  thy  two 
children.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  flie  {tabbed  both  the 
infants  with  a  dagger ;  and  while 'they  were  yet 
ftruggling  for  life,  threw  them  both  from  the  top  of 
the  temple,  and  then  leaped  down  after  them  into 
the  flames.  I7g 

.Almilianus  delivered  up  the  city  to  be  pkindered,  Carthage 
but  in  the  manner  preferibed  by  the  Roman  military  plundered, 
law.  The  foldiers  were  allowed  to  appropriate  to 
themfelves  all  the  furniture,  utenfils,  and  brals  money, 
they  fhould  find  in  private  houfes.  But  all  the  gold 
and  {liver,  the  ftatues,  piftures,  be.  were  referved 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  qusftors.  On  this 
occafion  the  cities  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  often 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginian  armies,  recovered  a 
number  of  ftatues,  piftures,  and  other  valuable  mo¬ 
numents  :  among  the  reft,  the  famous  brafen  bull, 
which  Phalaris  had  ordered  to  be  call,  and  ufed  as  the 
chief  inftrument  of  his  cruelty,  was  reftored  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Agrigentum.  As  JEmilianus  was  great¬ 
ly  inclined  to  fpare  what  remained  of  this  {lately  me¬ 
tropolis,  he  wrote  to  the  fenate  on  the  ftrbjeft,  from 
whom  he  received  the  following  orders  :  1 .  The  city 
of  Carthage,  with  Byrfa,  and  Megalia,  {hall  be  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed,  and  110  traces  of  them  left.  2.  All 
the  cities  that  have  lent  Carthage  any  afliftance  {hall 
be  difmantled.  3.  The  territories  of  thole  cities  which 
have  declared. for  the  Romans,  {hall  be  enlarged  with 

lands. 
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Carthage,  lands  taken  from  the  enemy.  4.  All  the  lands  be- 
-  1  1 1  ~  tween  Hippo  and  Carthage  (hall  be  divided  among 

v  the  inhabitants  of  Utica.  5.  All  the  Africans  of  the 
Carthaginian  date,  both  men  and  women,  fhall  pay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Romans  at  fo  much  per  head. 
6.  The  whole  country,  which  was  fubjeift  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  fl^te,  fhall  be  turned  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  be  governed  by  a  praetor,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Sicily.  Laflly,  Rome  fhall  fend  commiffioners  into 
Africa,  there  to  fettle  jointly  with  the  proconfu!  the 
date  of  the  new  province. — Before  Ahnilianus  de- 
droyed  the  city,  he  performed  thofe  religious  cere- 
177  monies  which  were  required  on  fitch  occafions  :  he 
And  utter-  firfl  facrifieed  to  the  gods,  and  then  caufed  a  plough 
ly  deftroy-  to  drawn  round  the  walls  of  the  city.  After  this, 
the  towers,  ramparts,  walls,  and  all  the  works  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  railed  in  the  courle  of  many 
ages,  and  at  a  vad  expence,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground  ;  and  laltly,  fire  was  fet  to  the  edifices  of  this 
proud  metropolis,  which  confumed  them  all,,  not  a 
fingle  houfe  efcaping  the  flames.  Though  the  fire 
began  in  all  quarters  at  the  fame  time,  and  burnt  with 
incredible  fury,  it  continued  for  1 7  days  before  all 
the  buildings  were  confirmed. 

Thus  fell  Carthage,  about  146  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrid  ;  a  city  whofe  deftruiftion  ought  to  be 
attributed  more  to  the  intrigues  of  an  abandoned  fac¬ 
tion,  compofed  of  the  mod  profligate  part  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  than  to  the  power  of  its  rival.  The  treafure 
'  AEmilianus  carried  off,  even  after  the  city  had  been 
delivered  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  fbldiers,  was  im- 
menfie,  Pliny  making  it  to  amount  to  4,470,000  pounds 
weight  of  filver.  The  Romans  ordered  Carthage 
never  to  be  inhabited  again,  denouncing  dreadfnl  im¬ 
precations  againd  thofe,  who,  contrary  to  this  prohi- 
,78  bition,  fhould  attempt  to  rebuild  any  part  of  it,  efpe- 
ReWdt.  dally  Byrfa  and  Megalia.  Notwithstanding  this,  how¬ 
ever,  about  24  years  after,  C.  Gracchus,  tribune  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himitlf  with  them, 
undertook  to  rebuild  it ;  and,  to  that  end,  conducted 
thither  a  colony  of  6000  Roman  citizens.  The  work¬ 
men,  according  to  Plutarch,  were  terrified  by  many 
unlucky  omens  at  the  time  they  were  tracing  the 
limits  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  city  ; 
which  the  fenate  being  informed  of,  would  have  fuf- 
pended  the  attempt.  Bur  the  tribune,  little  aflfeded 
with  Inch  prel'ages,  continued  to  carry  on  the  work, 
and  finilhed  it  in  a  few  days.  From  hence  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  only  a  flight  kind  of  huts  were  erected  ; 
but,  whether  Gracchus  executed  his  driign,  or  the 
work  was  entirely  difeontinued,  it  is  certain,  that 
Carthage  was  the  fir  It  Roman  colony  ever  font  out  of 
Italy.  According  to  f’ome  authors,  Carthage  was  re¬ 
built  by  Julius  Car  far  ;  and  Strabo,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  affirms  it  in  his  time  to  have 
been  equal  if  not  fuperior  to  any  other  city  in  Africa. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  Africa  for  feveral 
centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
®ra.  Maxentius  laid  it  in  alhes  about  the  fixth  or 
feventh  year  of  Conftantine’s  reign.  Gcnferic,  king 
Utterly  de-  of  the  Vandals,  took  it  A.  D.  439-;  but  about  a  cen- 
ftroyed  by  tury  afterwards,  it  was  re- annexed  to  the  Roman 
the  Sara-  empire  by  the  renowned  Belifarius.  At  laft  the  Sa- 
cens,  racens,  under  Mohammed’s  fucceffors,  towards  the 


clofe  of  the  feventh  century,  fo  completely  deftroyed  Carthage, 
it,  that  there  are  now  fcarce  any  traces  remaining.  -  ■■ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war, 

Carthage  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firlt  cities  jg-, 
in  the  world. — It  was  leated  on  a  pcninfula  360  Its  ancient 
ftadia  or  4J  miles  in  circumference,  joined  to  the  grandeur- 
continent  by  an  ifthmus  23  ftadia  or  three  miles  and 
a  furlong  in  breadth.  On  the  weft  fide  there  pro¬ 
jected  from  it  a  long  tract  of  land  half  a  ftadium 
broad ;  which  fhooting  out  into  the  fea,  feparated 
it  from  a  lake  or  morals,  was  ftrongly  fortified  on  all 
tides  by  rocks,  and -a  lingle  wall.  In  the  middle  of 
the  city  ftood  the  citadel  of  Byrfa,  having  011  the  top 
of  it  a  temple  facred  to  Aifculapius,  feated  upon  rocks 
on  a  very,  high  hill,  to  which  the  afeent  was  by  60 
fteps.  On  the  foiith  fide  the  city  was  lim  ounded  by 
a  triple  wall,  30  cubits  high ;  hanked  all  round  by 
parapets  and  towers,  placed  at  equal  diftanccs  of  480 
feet.  Every  tower  had  its  foundation  funk  32  feet 
deep,  and  was  four  ftories  high,  though  the  walls 
were  but  two  :  they  were  arched  ;  and,  in  the  lower 
part,  correfponding  in  depth  with  the  foundations  a- 
bove-mentioned,  were  ftalls  large  enough  to  hold  300 
elephants  with  their  fodder,  ire.  Over  thefe  were 
ftalls  and  other  conveniencies  for  4000  horfes  ;  and 
there  was  likewife  room  for  lodging  20,000  foot,  and 
4000  cavalry,  without  in  the  lcaft  incommoding  the 
inhabitants.  There  were  two  harbours,  fo  dilpofed  as 
to  have  a  communication  with  one  another.  They 
had  one  common  entrance  70  feet  broad,  and  fhnt  up. 
with  chains.  The  firft  was.  appropriated  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  j  and  included  in  it  a  vaft  number  of  places  of 
refrefliment,  and  all  kinds  of  accommodations  for  fea- 
men.  The  fecond,  as  well  as  the  if! and  of  Cothon, 
in  the  midft  of  it,  was  lined  with  large  keys,  in  which 
were  diftinCl  receptacles  for  fecuring  and  flickering 
from  the  weather  220  Ihips  of  war.  Over  thefe  were 
magazines  of  all  forts  of  naval  ftores.  The  entrance 
into  each,  of  thefe  receptacles  was  adorned  with  two 
marble  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  fo  that  both  the 
harbour  and  ifland  reprelented  on  each  fide  two  mag¬ 
nificent  galleries.  Near  this  ifland  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  in  which  v/as  a  ftatne  of  the  god  all  of  in  ally 
gold  ■,  and  the  inlide  of  the  temple  all  lined  with  plates 
of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  1000  talents.  The  city 
was  2.3  miles  in  circumft!  ence,  and  at  the  time 
we  lpeak  of  contained  700,000  inhabitants.  Of  their 
power  we  may  have  fome  idea,  by  the  quantity  r.*£ 
arms  they  delivered  up  to- the  Roman  coniuls.  The 
whole  army  was  aftortifhed  at  the  long  train  of  carts 
loaded  with  them,  which  were  thought-  fufficient  to 
have  armed  all  Africa.  At  leaft  it  is  certain,  that  on 
this  oeeafion  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  . 

2000  catapult®,  200,000  complere  fuits  of  armour, 
with  an  innumerable  quantity  offwords,  darts,  jave¬ 
lins,  arrows,  and  beams  armed  with  iron  which  were 
thrown  from  the  ramparts  by  the  baliftae. 

The  character  tranfinitted  of  the  Charthagihians  is- 
extremely  bad  ;  but  we  have  it  only  on  the  authority 
of  the  Romans,  who  being  their  implacable  enemies, 
cannot  be  much  relied  upon.  As  to  their  religion,  man¬ 
ners,  ire.  being  much  the  fame  wijh  the  Phoenicians  of 
which  they  were  a  colony,  the  reader  is  referred  for 
an  account  of  thefe  things-to  the  article  Phoenicia... 

New. 
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New-Car-  New-C abthage,  a  confiderable  town  of  Mexico, 
thage  in  the  province  of  Coftarica.  It  is  a  very  rich  trading 

Ji  place.  W.  Long.  86.  7.  N.  Lat.  9.  5. 

Carthagena.  CARTHAGENA,  a  province  of  South  America, 
and  one  of  the  in  oft  confiderable*  in  New  Callile,  on 
account  of  the  great  trade  carried  on  by  the  capital ; 
for  the  country  itfelf  is  neither  fertile,  rich,  nor  popu¬ 
lous.  The  capital  city,  called  likewife  Carthagena ,  is 
fituated  in  W.  Long.  77,  N.  Lat.  11,  on  a  fandy 
ifland,  by  molL  writers  called  a  peninfula ;  which,  for¬ 
ming  a  narrow  paiTage  on  the  fouth-welt,  opens  a  com¬ 
munication  with  that  called  T'terra  Bomba,  as  far  as 
Bocca  Chic  a.  The  little  iiland  which  now  joins  them, 
was  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ;  but  it  having 
been  filled  up  by  orders  of  the  court,  Bocca  Chica  became 
the  only  entrance  :  this,  however,  has  been  filled  tip 
fince  the  attempt  of  Vernon  and  Wentworth,  and  the 
old  paffage  again  opened.  On  the  north  fide  the  land 
is  fo  narrow,  that,  before  the  wall. was  begun,  the 
diftance  from  fea  to  fea  was  only  35  toifes;  but  after¬ 
wards  enlarging,  it  forms  another  ifland  on  this  fide  ; 
fo  that,  excepting  thefe  two  places,  the  whole  city  is 
entirely  furrounded  by  fait  water.  To  the  ealhvard 
it  has  a  communication,  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge, 
with  a  large  fuburb  called  Xemani ,  built  on  another 
ifland,  which  is  alfo  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
bridge  of  the  fame  materials.  The  fortifications  both 
of  the  city  and  fuburbs,  are  built  after  the  modern 
manner,  and  lined  with  free-ftone ;  and,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  garrifon  confifts  of  ten  companies  of  77 
men  each,  befides  militia.  The  city  and  fhburbs  are 
well  laid  out,  the  ftreets  ftraight,  broad,  uniform,  atid 
well  paved.  All  the  houfes  are  built  of  Hone  or  brick, 
only  one  ftory  high,  well  contrived,  neat,  and  furnifli- 
ed,  with  balconies  and  lattices  of  wood,  which  is  more 
durable  in  that  climate  than  iron,  the  latter  being 
foon  corroded  by  the  acrimonious  quality  of  the  at- 
raofphere.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
The  Europeans  are  particularly  fubjeCt  to  the  terrible 
dileafe  called  the  black  vomit ,  which  fweeps  off  multi¬ 
tudes  annually  on  the  arrival  of  the  galleons.  It  fel- 
dom  continues  above  three  or  four  days  ;  in  which 
time  the  patient  is  either  dead,  or  out  of  danger,  and 
if  he  recovers  is  never  fnbjeCt  to  a  return  of  the 
fame  diftemper. — This  dileale  has  hitherto  foiled  all  the 
art  of  the  Spanifli  phylicians  ;  as  has  alfo  the  le- 
profy,  which  is  very  common  here.  At  Carthagena, 
likewife,  that  painful  tumour  in  the  legs,  occafioned 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Dracunculus  or  Guinea-worm, 
is  very  common  and  troublefome.  Another  diforder 
peculiar  to  this  coimtry  and  to  Peru,  is  occafioned  by 
a  little  infect  called  Nigua,  fo  extremely  minute,  as 
fcarce  to  be  vilible  to  the  naked  eye.  Tins  infeCl 
breeds  in  the  dull,  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  foies  of  tlie 
feet  and  the  legs,  piercing  the  fldn  with  filch  fubtilty, 
that  there  is  no  being  aware  of  it,  before  it  has  made 
its  way  to  the  Helh.  If  it  is  perceived  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  it  is  extracted  with  little  pain  ;  but  having  once 
lodged  its  head,  and  pierced  the  fldn,  the  patient  muft 
undergo  the  pain  of  an  incifion,  without  which  a 
nodus  would  be  formed,  and  a  multitude  of  infeCts  in- 
gendered,  which  would  foon  overfpread  the  foot  and 
*  leg-  One  fpecies  of  the  nigua  is  venomous ;  and 
when  it  enters  the  toe,  an  inflammatory  fwelling, 


greatly  refembling  a  venereal  bubo,  takes  place  in  Carthagena 
the  groin.  1 

Carthagena,  a  Tea-port  town  of  Spain  in  the  Car^amus- 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name ;  built  by  Afdrubal,  a  Carthaginian  general, 
and  named  after  Carthage.  It  has  the  bell  harbour 
in  all  Spain,  but  nothing  elfe  very  confiderable  ;  the 
bifhop’s  fee  being  transferred  to  Toledo.  In  1706 
it  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Leak  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  retook  it  afterwards.  W.  Long.  o.  58.  N. 

Lat.  37.  36. 

CARTHAMUS,  Bastard-saffron,  or  Safflower, 
a  genus  of  the  polygamia  sequalis  order  belongiug  to 
the  fyngenefia  clal’s  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
nine  fpecies  ;  but  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
tin&orius,  with  a  faffron-colonred  flower.  This  is  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  fome  of  the  warm  parts  of  Alia. 

It  is  at  prelent  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  alfo  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  great  quantities 
of  it  are  annually  imported  into  Britain  for  the  pnr- 
pofes  of  dyeing  and  painting.  It  is  an  annual  plant; 
and  rifes  with  a  ftiff  ligneous  ftalk,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  in  height,  dividing  upwards  into 
many  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  pointed  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  grow  An¬ 
gle  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch  ;  the  heads  of  the 
flowers  are  large,  inclofed  in  a  fcaly  empalement ; 
each  fcale  is  broad  at  the  bafe,  flat,  and  formed  like 
a  leaf  of  the  plant,  terminating  ill  a  fharp  fpine.  The 
lower  part  of  the  empalement  fpreads  open  ;  but  the 
feales  above  clofely  embrace  the  florets,  which  are  of 
a  fine  faffron  colour,  and  are  the  part  ufed  for  the 
purpofes  above-mentioned.  The  good  quality  of  this 
commodity  is  in  the  colour,  which  is  of  a  bright  faf¬ 
fron  hue  ;  and  in  this  the  Britifh  carthamus  very  of¬ 
ten  fails  ;  for  if  there  happens  much  rain  during  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  the  flowers  change  to 
a  dark  or  dirty  yellow',  as  they  likewife  do  if  the 
flowers  are  gathered  with  any  moifture  remaining 
upon  them — The  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  (hould  be  fown  in  drills,  at  two  feet  and  a 
half  diftance  from  one  another,  in  which  the  feeds 
fhould  be  Scattered  fingly.  The  plants  will  appear  in 
lei's  than  a  month  ;  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after,  it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  the  ground  ;  at  which 
time  the  plants  lhould  be  left  fix  inches  diftant :  after 
this  they  will  require  a  fecond  hoeing  ;  when  they 
muft  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  at  which  they  are  to 
remain.  If  aftef  this  they  are  hoed  a  third  time, 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  till  they  come  to 
flower;  when,  if  the  fafflower  is  intended  for  ufe,  the 
florets  lhould  be  cut  off  from  the  flowers  as  they  come 
to  perfection :  but  this  muft  be  performed  when  they 
are  perfectly  dry  ;  and  then  they  lhould  be  dried  in  a 
kiln  with  a  moderate  fire,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
true  faffron.  But  in  thofe  flowers  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  for  feed*,  the  florets  muft  not  be  cut  oft’,  or  the 
feeds  will  prove  abortive. — The  feeds  of  carthamus 
have  been  celebrated  as  a  cathartic  ;  but  they  operate 
very  llowly,  and  for  the  moft  part  diforder  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  when  given  in  fub- 
Itance  :  triturated  with  diftilled  aromatic  waters, 
they  form  an  emulfion  lefs  offenlive,  yet  inferior  in 
efficacy  to  the  more  common  purgatives.  They  are 

eaten 
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Carthufians  eaten  by  a  fpecies  of  Egyptian  parrot,  which  is  very 
|  fond  of  them  ;  to  other  birds  or  beads  they  would 
Carton,  prove  a  mortal  poifon. 

CAR  THU  SIAN S,  a  religious  order  founded  in  the 
year  1080,  by  one  Brndo.  The  Carthufians,  fo  called 
from  the  defert  of  Charireux,  the  place  of  their  inlti- 
tution,  are  remarkable  for  the  aufterity  of  their  rule. 
They  _afe  not  to  go  ont  of  their  cells,  except  to 
church,  without  leave  of  their  fuperior  ;  nor  fpeak 
to  any  perfon  without  leave.  They  nnift  not  keep 
any  portion  of  their  meat  or  drink  till  next  day  ; 
their  beds  are  of  draw,  covered  with  a  felt ;  their 
cloathing  two  hair-cloaths,  two  cowls,  two  pair  of 
hole,  and  a  cloke,  all  eoarle.  In  the  refectory,  they 
are  to  kept  their  eyes  on  the  dilh,  their  hands  on 
the  table,  their  attention  on  the  reader,  and  their 
hearts  fixed  on  God.  Women  are  not  allowed  to 
come  into  their  churches.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  172  houfes  of  Carthufians  j  whereof  five  are 
of  Nuns,  who  prab'tife  the  fame  auderities  as  the 
Monks.  They  are  divided  into  16  provinces,  each 
of  which  lias  two  vifitors.  There  have  been  feveral 
canonized  faints  of  this  order,  four  cardinals,  70  arch- 
bilhops  and  bilhops,  and  a  great  many  very  learned 
writers. 

Carthusian-PgW*/’,  the  fame  with  kernies-mi- 
neral.  See  Kermes. 

CARTILAGE,  in  anatomy,  a  body  approaching  to 
the  nature  of  bones  ;  but  lubricous,  flexible,  and  ela- 
dic.  See  Anatomy,  n°  3. 

Brif.  Zoo!.  CARTILAGINOUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  title  given 
HI.  7j.  to  all  filh  whole  mufcles  are  fupported  by  cartilages 
indead  of  bones  ;  and  comprehends  the  fame  genera 
of  filh  to  which  Linnaeus  has  given  the  name  of  avi- 
phibia  nantes  :  but  the  word  amphibia  ought  properly 
to  be  confined  to  fucli  animals  as  inhabit  both  ele¬ 
ments  ;  and  can  live,  without  any  inconvenience,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  either  on  land  or  in  water  ;  filch 
as  tortoifes,  frogs,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  lizards  j  and, 
among  the  quadrupeds,  hippopotami,  ire.  ire. 

Many  of  the  cartilaginous  filh  are  viviparous,  being 
excluded  from  an  egg,  which  is  hatched  within  them. 
The  egg  confids  of  a  white  and  a  yolk ;  and  is  lodged 
in  a  cafe  formed  of  a  thick  tough  fubdance,  not  unlike 
foftened  horn;  fuch  are  the  eggs  of  the  ray  and  Jhark 
kinds.  Some  again  differ  in  this  refpeft,  and  are  ovi¬ 
parous  ;  fuch  is  the  jhirgeov,  and  others. 

They  breathe  ei the/ through  certain  apertures  be¬ 
neath,  as  in  the  rays  ;  on  their  fides,  as  in  th e  Jharks, 
&c. ;  or  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in  the  pipe-fijh  s 
for  they  have  not  covers  to  their  gills  like  the  bony 

filh. 

CARTMEL,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England. 
It  is  feated  among  the  hills  called  Carmel-fells,  not  far 
from  the  fea,  and  near  the  river  Kent  ;  adorned  with 
a  very  handfome  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs 
like  a  cathedral.  The  market  is  well  fupplied  with 
corn,  lheep,and  filh.  W.Long.  2.  43.  N.Lat.  54.  15. 

CARTON,  or  Cartoon,  in  painting,  a  defign 
drawn  on  drong  paper,  to  be  afterwards  calked 
through,  and  transferred  on  the  frelh  plalter  of  a  wall 
-  to  be  painted  hi  frefco. 

Carton  is  alfo  uled  for  a  defign  coloured,  for 
working  in  mofaic,  tapedry,  ire.  The  cartons  for¬ 


merly  at  Hampton- court,  but  now  at  the  queen’s  pa*  Cartouche 
lace,  are  defigns  of  Raphael  Urbin,  intended  for  II 
tapedry.  Carver* 

CARTOUCHE,  in  architecture  and  fculpture,  an 
ornament  reprelenting  a  fcroll  of  paper.  It  is  ufually 
a  flat  member,  with  wavings,  to  reprefent  fome  in- 
feription,  device,  cipher,  or  ornament  of  armoury. 

They  are,  in  architecture,  much  the  fame  as  modil- 
lions  ;  only  theie  are  fet  under  the  cornice  in  wain- 
fcotting,  and  thole  under  the  cornice  at  the  eaves  of 
a  houfe. 

Cartouche,  in  the  military  art,  a  cafe  of  wood, 
about  three  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  girt  with 
marlin,  holding  about  four  hundred  mulket-balls,  bo¬ 
lides  fix  or  eight  balls  of  iron,  of  a  pound  weight,  to 
be  fired  out  of  a  hobit,  for  the  defence  of  a  pals,  ire. 

A  cartouche  is  fometimes  made  of  a  globular  form, 
and  filled  with  a  ball  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  fome¬ 
times  it  is  made  for  the  guns,  being  of  a  ball  of  half 
or  quarter  a  pound  weight,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  gun,  tied  in  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  on  a 
tompion  of  wood,  and  coated  over.  Thefe  were 
made  in  the  room  of  partridge -Ihot. 

CARTRIDGE,  in  the  military  art,  a  cafe  of  pafte- 
board  or  parchment,  holding  the  exact  charge  of  a 
fire-arm.  Thofe  for  mulkets,  carabines,  and  pillols, 
hold  both  the  powder  and  ball  for  the  charge  ;  and 
thofe  of  cannon  and  mortars  are  ufually  in  cafes  of 
pafteboard  or  tin,  fometimes  of  wood,  half  a  foot 
long,  adapted  to  the  caliber  of  the  piece. 

Cartridge-!?^,  a  cafe  of  wood  or  turned  iron, 
covered  with  leather,  holding  a  dozen  mnfquet-cart- 
ridges.  It  is  wore  upon  a  belt,  and  hangs  a  little 
lower  than  the  right  pocket-hole. 

CARTWRIGHT  (William)  an  eminent  divine  and 
poer,  born  at  Northway,  near  Tewklbury,  in  GI011- 
celterlhire,  in  September  1611.  He  finilhed  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Oxford  ;  afterwards  went  into  holy  orders, 
and  became  a  moil  florid  preacher  in  the  univerfity. 

In  1642,  he  had  the  place  of  fuccentor  in  the  church 
of  Salifbnry  ;  and,  in  1643,  was  chofen  junior  proclor 
in  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo  metaphyfical  reader 
there.  Wit,  judgment,  elocution,  a  graceful  perfon 
and  behaviour,  occafioned  that  encomium  of  him  from 
dean  Fell,  “  That  he  was  the  utmoft  that  man  could 
u  come  to.”  He  was  an  expert  linguift  ;  an  excel¬ 
lent  orator  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  was  efieemed  an 
admirable  poet.  There  are  extant  of  his,  four  plays, 
and  (bine  poems.  He  died  in  1643,  aged  33. 

CARVER,  a  cutter  of  figures,  or  other  devices,  in 
wood.  See  Carving. 

Carvers  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  call  fculptores, 
who  were  different  from  calatores  or  engravers,  as 
thefe  laft  wrought  in  metal. 

Carver  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  perfon  who  cuts  up  the 
meat  at  table.  In  the  great  families  at  Rome,  the 
carver  was  an  officer  of  fome  figure.  There  were 
mailers  to  teach  the  art  regularly,  by  means  of  figures 
of  animals  cut  in  wood.  The  Greeks  alfo  had  their 
carvers,  called  q.  d.  diribiteres ,  or  diflributors. 

In  the  primitive  times  the  mailer  of  the  feall  carved 
•for  all  his  guells.  Thus,  in  Homer,  when  Agamem¬ 
non’s  ambaffadors  were  entertained  at  Achilles’s  table, 
the  hero  liimfelf  carved  the  meat.  Of  latter  times, 

the 
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Carui  the  fame  office,  on  folemn  occafions,  was  executed  by 
II  the  chief  men  of  Sparta. 

Caruncula-  CARUI,  or  Car vi,  in  botany.  See  Carum. 

CARVING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art  or  aft  of 
cutting  or  fafliioning  a  hard  body,  by  means  of  fome 
(harp  inftrument,  efpecially  a  chiffel.  In  this  fenfe 
carving  includes  ltatuary  and  engraving,  as  well  as 
cutting  in  wood. 

Carving,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  is  the  art 
of  engraving  or  cutting  figures  in  wood.  In  this 
fenfe  carving ,  according  to  Pliny,  is  prior  both  to 
ftatuary  and  painting. 

To  carve  a  figure  or  defign,  it  muft  be  firft  drawn 
or  parted  on  the  wood  ;  which  done,  the  reft  of  the 
block,  not  covered  by  the  lines  of  the  defign,  are  to 
be  cut  away  with  little  narrow-pointed  knives.  The 
wood  fitteft  for  the  ufe  is  that  which  is  hard,  tough, 
and  clofe,  as  beech,  but  efpecially  box  :  to  prepare 
it  for  drawing  the  defign  on,  they  wafh  it  over  with 
white-lead  tempered  in  water  ;  which  better  enables 
It  either  to  bear  ink  or  the  crayon,  or  even  to  take 
the  impreffion  by  chalking.  When  the  defign  is  to 
be  parted  on  the  wood,  this  whitening  is  omitted, 
and  they  content  themfelves  with  feeing  the  wood 
well  planed.  Then  wiping  over  the  printed  fide  of 
the  figure  with  gum  tragacanth  dilfolved  in  water, 
they  clap  it  fmooth  on  the  wood,  and  let  it  dry  ; 
which  done,  they  wet  it  flightly  over,  and  fret  off 
the  furface  of  the  paper  gently,  till  all  the  ftrokes  of 
the  figure  appear  diftinftly.  This  done,  they  fall  to 
cutting,  or  carving,  as  above. 

CARUM,  caraway  ;  a  genus  of  the  digymia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species ,  &c.  I .  The  caraway  of  the  fliops  grows 
naturally  in  many  places  of  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial 
plant,  which  rifes  from  feeds  one  year,  flowers  the 
next,  and  periflies  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  It 
hath  a  taper  root  like  a  parfnep,  but  much  Smaller, 
which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  many 
fmall  fibres,  and  hath  a  ftrong  aromatic  tafte.  From 
the  root  aril’es  one  or  two  fmooth,  folid,  channelled 
ftalks,  about  two  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  winged 
leaves,  having  long  naked  foot-ftalks.  2.  The  hif- 
panicum  is  alio  a  biennial,  and  is  a  native  of  Spain. 
It  rifes  with  a  ftronger  ftalk  than  the  former,  which 
feldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  but  is 
clofely  garnilhed  with  fine  narrow  leaves  like  thofe  of 
dill.  Both  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  ought  to  be  fown  in  autumn.  Sheep,  goats, 
and  fwine,  eat  this  plant ;  cows  and  horl'es  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Parkinfon  fays,  the  young  roots  of  cara¬ 
way  are  better  eating  than  parfneps.  The  tender 
leaves  may  be  boiled  with  pot  herbs.  The  feeds 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  tafte. 
They  are  ufed  in  cakes,  incrufted  with  fugar,  as 
fweet-meats,  and  diftilled  with  fpirituous  liquors, 
for  the  fake  of  the  flavour  they  afford.  They  are  in 
the  number  of  the  four  greater  hot  feeds  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  employed,  as  a  ftomachic  and  carminative, 
in  flatulent  colics  and  the  like.  See  Materia  Me- 
dica,  n° 218. 

CARUNCULA,  or  Caruncle,  in  anatomy,  a  term 
denoting  a  little  piece  of  liefli,  and  applied  to  feveral 
parts  of  the  human  body.  Thus, 


Carunculje  Myrtiformes,  in  anatomy,  flelhy  knobs  Carunculae 
about  the  fize  of  a  myrtle-berry,  which  owe  their  ori-  I 
gin  to  the  breaking  of  the  hymen.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  372,  d. 

Caruncles  in  the  urethra,  proceeding  from  a 
gonorrhaea,  or  an  ulceration  of  the  urethra,  may  be 
reduced  by  introducing  the  bougie. 

CARUS,  a  fuddetl  deprivation  of  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion,  affefting  the  whole  body.  See  (the  Index  fub- 
joined  to)  Medicine. 

Carus  (Marcus  Aurelius),  was  raifed  from  a  low 
ftation,  by  his  great  merit,  to  be  emperor  of  Rome 
in  282.  He  lhewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  empire  ; 
fubdued  its  enemies ;  and  gave  the  Romans  a  profpedt 
of  happy  days,  when  he  was  unfortunately  killed  by 
lightning  in  284. 

CAR  WAR,  a  town  of  Afia,  on  the  coall;  of  Mala¬ 
bar  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  where  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany  have  a  faftory,  fortified  with  two  baftions. 

The  valleys  about  it  abound  in  corn  and  pepper, 
which  laft  is  the  belt  in  the  £aft  Indies.  The  woods 
on  the  mountains  abound  with  quadrupeds,  fuch  as 
tygers,  wolves,  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  deer,  elks,  and 
a  lort  of  beeves  of  a  prodigious  fize.  The  religion 
of  the  natives  is  Paganifm  ;  and  they  have  a  great 
many  ftrange  and  fuperftitious  cuftoms.  E.  Long.  73.  7. 

N.  Lat.  15.  o. 

CARYATES,  in  antiquity,  a  fertival  in  honour  of 
Diana  furnamed  Caryatis,  held  at  Caryum,  a  city  of 
Laconia.  The  chief  ceremony  was  a  certain  dance 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Caftor  and  Pollux,  and 
performed  by  the  virgins  of  the  place.  During 
Xerxes’s  invafion,  the  Laconians  not  daring  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  celebrate  the  cuftomary  folemnity,  to  pre¬ 
vent  incurring  the  goddefs’s  anger  by  fuch  an  inter- 
miflion,  the  neighbouring  fwains  are  faid  to  have  af- 
fembled  and  lung  paftorals  or  bucolifmi,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  bucolic  poetry. 

CARY  (Lucius),  Lord  vifcount  Falkland,  was  bom 
in  Oxfordlhire,  about  the  year  1610  ;  a  young  noble¬ 
man  of  great  abilities  and  accomplilhments.  About 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death  in  1633,  he  was  made 
gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Charles  I. 
and  afterward  fecretary  of  ftate.  Before  the  aflem- 
bling  of  the  long  parliament,  he  had  devoted  himfelf 
to  literature,  and  every  pleafure  which  a  fine  genius, 
a  generous  difpofition,  and  an  opulent  fortune,  could 
afford  :  when  called  into  public  life,  he  ftood  fore- 
moft  in  all  attacks  on  the  high  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  ;  but  when  civil  convulfions  came  to  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  it  was  neceflary  to  chufe  a  fide,  he  tem¬ 
pered  his  zeal,  and  defended  the  limited  powers  that 
remained  to  monarchy.  Still  anxious  however  for 
his  country,  he  feems  to  have  dreaded  equally  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  royal  party,  or  that  of  the  parliament ; 
and,  among  his  intimate  friends,  often  fadly  reiterated 
the  word  peace?  This  excellent  nobleman  freely  ex- 
pofed  his  perfon  for  the  king  in  all  hazardous  enter- 
prifes,  and  was  killed  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age  at 
the  battle  of  Ncwbery.  He  wrote  feveral  things,  both 
poetical  and  political;  and  in  fome  of  the  king’s  declara¬ 
tions,  fuppofed  to  be  penned  by  lord  Falkland,  we  find 
the  firft  regular  definition  of  the  Englilh  conftitution 
that  occurs  in  any  composition  publilhed  by  authority. 

Cary 
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Cary  Cary  (Robert),  a  learned  Englifh  chronologer,  born 
0  in  Devon  (hi  re  about  the  year  1615.  On  the  refto- 
Ca7u7hy1'  rat'on>  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exe- 
■  ter ;  but  on  fome  pretext  was  ejected  in  1664,  and 

{pent  the  reft  of  his  days  at  liis  rectory  of  Portle- 
niouth,  where  he  died  in  1688.  He  publiflied  Pal x- 
logia  Chronica,  a  chronology  of  ancient  times,  in 
three  parts,  didactical,  apodeidtical,  and  canonical ; 
and  tranflated  the  hymns  of  the  church  into  Latin 
verfe. 

CARYATIDES,  or  Caraites.  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  n°  61. 

CARYL  (Jofeph),  a  divine  of  the  laft  century,  bred 
at  Oxford,  and  fome  time  preacher  to  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln’s  inn,  an  employment  he  filled  with  much 
applaufe.  He  became  a  frequent  preacher  before 
the  long  parliament,  a  licenfer  of  their  books,  one  of 
the  aflembly  of  divines,  and  one  of  the  triers  for  the 
approbation  of  mini  hers  5  in  all  which  capacities  he 
fhewed  himfelf  a  man  of  confiderable  parts  and  lear¬ 
ning,  but  with  great  zeal  againft  the  king’s  perfon 
and  caufe.  On  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
filenced  by  the  aCt  of  uniformity,  and  lived  privately 
in  London,  where,  befide  other  works,  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  a  laborious  Expojition  of  the  Book  of 
Job  ;  and  died  in  1672. 

CARYOPHYLLEI,in  botany,  the  name  of  a  very 
numerous  family,  or  order,  in  Linnseus’s  fragments  of 
a  natural  method  :  containing,  befides  the  clafs  of  the 
fame  name  in  Tournefort,  many  other  plants,  which 
from  their  general  appearance  feem  pretty  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  it.  The  following  are  the  genera,  viz.  Agro- 
ftema,  Cucubalus,  Dianthus,  Drypis,  Gypfophila, 
Lychnis,  Saponaria,  Silene,  Velazia,  AHine,  Arenaria, 
Bufonia,  Ceraftium,  Cherleria,  Glinus,  Holofteum, 
Loeflingia,  Moehringia,  Polycarpon,  Sagina,Spergula, 
Stellaria,  Minuartia,  Mollugo,  Ortegia,  Pharnaceum, 
Queria.  To  this  order,  fome  have  alfo  annexed, 
though  fomewhat  improperly,  the  Polypremum  and 
Scleranthus.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  herba¬ 
ceous,  and  moflly  annual.  Some  of  the  creeping 
kinds  do  not  rife  an  inch,  and  the  tailed  exceed  not 
feven  or  eight  feet.  See  Botany,  feCt.  vi.  22. 

CARYOPHYLLUS,  the  rtNK,  in  botany.  See  Di¬ 
anthus. 

Caryofhyllus,  the  clove-tree,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants.  Of  this  there  is  hut  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
aromaticus,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  iflands, 
particularly  of  Amboyna,  where  it  is  principally  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  cloye-tree  refembles,  in  its  bark,  the 
olive  ;  and  is  about  the  height  of  the  laurel,  which  it 
alfo  refembles  in  its  leaves.  No  verdure  is  ever  feen 
under  it.  It  has  a  great  number  of  branches,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  are  produced  vaft  quantities  of 
flowers,  that  are  firft  white,  then  green,  and  at  laft 
pretty  red  and  hard.  When  they  arrive  at  this  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity,  they  are,  properly  fpeaking,  cloves. 
As  they  dry,  they  afliime  a  dark  yellowifli  calt ;  and, 
when  gathered,  become  of  a  deep  brown.  The 
feafon  for  gathering  the  cloves  is  from  October  to 
February.  The  boughs  of  the  trees  are  then  ftrong- 
ly  fhaken,  or  the  cloves  beat  down  with  long  reeds. 
Large  cloths  are  fpread  to  receive  them,  and  they  are 
Vol.  III. 


afterwards  either  dried  in  the  fun,  or  in  the  fmoke  of  Caryophyl- 
the  bamboo-cane.  The  cloves  which  efcape  the  no-  h» 
tice  of  thofe  who  gather  them,  or  are  purpofely  left  c  j 
upon  the  tree,  continue  to  grow  till  they  are  about  a  a  * 
an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  and  thefe  falling  oft’,  produce 
new  plants,  which  do  not  bear  in  lefs  than  eight  or 
nine  years.  Thefe,  which  are  called  mother-cloves , 
are  inferior  to  the  common  fort ;  but  are  preferved 
in  fugar  by  the  Dutch  ;  and,  in  long  voyages,  eat  after 
their  meals,  to  promote  digeltion. 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfection,  muft  be  full  fized, 
heavy,  oily,  and  eafily  broken  ;  of  a  fine  fmell,  and 
of  a  hot  aromatic  tafte,  (o  as  almoft  to  burn  the  throat. 

It  fliould  make  the  fingers  fmart  when  handled,  and 
leave  an  oily  moifture  upon  them  when  prefled.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  fo 
much  admired  as  to  be  thought  an  indifpenfible  ingre¬ 
dient  in  almoft  every  difh.  It  is  put  into  their  food, 
liquors,  wines,  and  enters  likevvife  the  compofition  of 
their  perfumes.  Confidered  as  medicines,  cloves  are 
very  hot,  ftimulating,  aromatics  ;  and  poflefs  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  general  virtues  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs*.  Their  pungency  refides  in  their  refin  ;  *  See  Mate* 
or  rather  in  a  combination  of  refin  with  eflential  oil  f  :  r„  Meiiic‘l> 
for  the  fpirituous  extract  is  very  pungent ;  but  if  the  ” 
oil  and  the  refin  contained  in  this  extract  are  fepa-  *c  iar' 
rated  from  each  other  by  diftillation,  the  oil  will  be  n»  520. 
very  mild  ;  and  any  pungency  which  it  does  retain, 
proceeds  from  fome  fmall  portion  of  adhering  refin, 
and  the  remaining  refin  will  be  infipid.  No  plant,  or 
part  of  any  plant,  contains  fuch  a  quantity  of  oil  as 
cloves  do.  From  16  ounces  Newman  obtained  by 
diftillation  two  ounces  and  two  dfams,  and  Hoffman 
obtained  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  oil  from  two  ounces 
of  the  fpice.  The  oil  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  wa¬ 
ter.  Cloves  acquire  weight  by  imbibing  water  ;  and 
this  they  will  do  at  fome  confiderable  diftance.  The 
Dutch,  who  trade  in  cloves,  make  a  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  by  knowing  this  fecret.  They  fell  them  al¬ 
ways  by  weight ;  and  when  a  bag  of  cloves  is  order¬ 
ed,  they  hang  it,  for  fcvcral  hours  before  it  is  lent  in, 
over  a  veflel  of  water,  at  about  two  feet  diftance 
from  the  lurface.  This  will  add  many  pounds  to  the 
weight,  which  the  nnwary  purchafer  pays  for  on  the 
lpot.  This  is  foinetimes  prabtifed  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  fpice  iflands :  but  the  degree  of  moifture 
muft  be  more  carefully  watched  in  the  latter;  for 
there  a  bag  of  cloves  will,  in  one  night’s  time,  attract 
fo  much  water,  that  it  may  be  prefled  out  of  them  by 
fqueezing  them  with  the  hand. 

The  clove-tree  is  never  cultivated  in  Europe.  At 
Amboyna  the  company  have  allotted  the  inhabitants 
4000  parcels  of  land,  on  each  of  which  they  were  at 
firft  allowed,  and  about  the  year  1720  compelled,  to 
plant  about  125  trees,  amounting  in  all  to  5 00,000. 

Each  of  thefe  trees  produces  annually  on  an  average 
more  than  two  pounds  of  cloves  ;  and  confequently 
the  collective  produce  muft  weigh  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion.  The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  fpecie  that  is 
conftantly  returned  to  the  company,  and  receives 
fome  unbleached  cottons  which  are  brought  from  Co¬ 
romandel. 

CASAL,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy  in  Mountferrat, 
with  a  citadel  and  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  by 
'  10  G  the 
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*  See  the 
a;  tide 
Mexico. 
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the  French  from  the  Spaniards  in  1640  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Mantua  fold  it  to  the  French  in  1681.  In  1695  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies,  who  demol ilhed  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  ;  but  the  French  retook  it,  and  fortified  it 
again.  The  king  of  Sardinia  became  maker  of  it  in 
1  706,  from  whom  the  French  took  it  in  174S  »  how¬ 
ever,  the  king  of  Sardinia  got  pofleffion  again  in  1 746. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Po,  in  £.  Long.  8.  37.  N.  Lat 
54-  7- 

Casal -Maggiore,  a  fmall  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  feated  on  the  river  Po.  E.  Long. 
11.5.  $f.  Lat.  45.  6. 

CASA-NOVA  (Marc  Antony),  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Rome,  fucceeded  particularly  in  epigrams.  The 
poems  he  compofed  in  honour  of  the  illuftrious 
men  of  Rome  are  alio  much  efteerned.  He  died 
in  1527. 

CASAN,  a  conftderable  town  of  Afia,  and  capital 
of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Ruffian  em¬ 
pire,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  a  citadel,  and  an  archbi- 
lhop’s  fee.  The  country  about  it  is  very  fertile  in  all 
forts  of  fruits,  corn,  and  pulfe.  It  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  furs,  and  furnifhes  wood  for  the  building  of 
fhips.  The  kingdom  of  Cai'an  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Permia,  on  the  eaft  by  Siberia,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
river  Wolga,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  province  of  Moi- 
cow.  E.  Long.  53.  25.  N.Lat.  55.  38. 

CASAS  (Bartholomew  de  las)  bifhop  of  Chiapa, 
diftinguiihed  for  his  humanity  and  zeal  for  the  conver- 
iion  of  the  Indians,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1 474  ;  and 
went  with  his  father,  who  failed  to  America  with 
Chriftopher  Columbus  in  1493.  At  his  return  to 
Spain  he  embraced  the  ftate  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  curacy  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba  ;  but  fome  time 
after  quitted  his-cure  in  order  to  procure  liberty  for 
the  Indians,  whom  he  faw  treated  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  moil  cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  which  natu¬ 
rally  gave  them  an  unconquerable  averfion  to  Chrifti- 
anity.  Bartholomew  exerted  himfelf  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  zeal,  for  jo  years  together,  in  his  endeavours 
to  perfuade-  the  Spainards  that  they  ought  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  equity  and  mildnefs  ;  for  which  he  fuf- 
lered  a  number  of  perfections  from  his  countrymen. 
At  laft  the  court,  moved  by  his  continual  remon- 
ftrances,  made  laws  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  and  gave 
orders  to  the  governors  to  obferve  them,  and  fee 
them  executed*.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1566,  aged 
92.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  which  breathe  no¬ 
thing  but  humanity  and  virtue.  The  principal  of 
them  are,  1.  An  atdount  of  the  deftruCtion  of  the  In¬ 
dies.  2.  Several  treatifes  in  favour  of  the  Indians, 
againft  Dr  Sepulveda,  who  wrote  a  book  to  juftify  the 
inhuman  barbarities  committed  by  the  Spainards.  3.  A 
very  curious,  and  now  fcarce,  work  in  Latin,  on 
this  queftion,  “  Whether  kings  or  prineft  can,  confif- 
tently  with  confcience,  or  in  virtue  of  any  right  or 
title,  alienate  their  fubjeCls  and  place  them  under  the 
dominion  of  another  fovereign  ?” 

CASATI  (Paul),  a  learned  Jefuit,  bom  at  Placentia 
in  1617,  entered  early  among  the  Jeftnts ;  and,  after 
having  taught  mathematics  and  divinity  at  Rome,  was 
lent  into  Sweden  to  qi.een  Chriftina,  whom  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  embrace  the  popifli  religion.  He  wrote,  . 
1.  Vacuum  proferiptum.  2.  Terra  machines  mota. 


3.  Maehauicortm,  libr  't  ofto.  4.  De  Igne  Dijferta- 
tiones  ;  which  is  miich  elleemed.  5.  Du  Angelts  Dif- 
putatio  Theolog.  6.  lljdrofiaticce  Differtationes.  7. Op¬ 
tic*  Di/putationes  :  It  is  remarkable  that  he  wrote 
this  treatile  on  optics  at  88  years  of  age,  and  after  he 
was  blind.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  books  in  Italian. 

CASAUBON  (Ifaac),  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1 559  ; 
and  Henry  IV.  appointed  him  his  library  keeper  in 
1603.  After  this  prince’s  death,  he  went  into  Eng¬ 
land  with  Sir  Henry  Wolton,  ambaflador  from  King 
James  I.  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  engaged 
in  writing  againft  Baronius’s  annals :  he  died  not  long 
after  this,  in  1614;  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  where  a  monument  was  ereCled  to  him.  He 
was  greatly  Ikilled  in  the  Greek,  and  in  criticifm  ; 
publiihed  feveral  valuable  commentaries  ;  and  receiv¬ 
ed  the  highell  elogiums  from  all  his  cotemporaries. 

Casaubon  (Meric),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1599-  He  was  bred  at  Oxford, 
and  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1621.  The 
fame  year  he  publiihed  a  book  in  defence  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  againft  the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman-catho¬ 
lics  ;  which  gained  him  the  favour  of  King  James  I. 
and  a  confiderable  reputation  abroad.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  by  archbilhop  Laud.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  loft  all  his  fpiritual 
promotions,  but  ftill  continued  to  publilh  excellent 
works.  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-general  of 
the  parliament’s  forces,  would  have  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  late  war  ;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  owning,  that  his  fubjeCt  wonld  oblige  him  to 
make  fuch  reflections  as  wonld  be  ungrateful,  if  not 
injurious,  to  his  lordlhip.  Notwithftanding  this  an- 
fwer,  Cromwell,  fenlible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  him  by  a  book- 
feller  in  London  whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  de¬ 
mand,  without  requiring  from  him  any  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  his  benefaCtor.  But  this  offer  he  rejected, 
though  his  circumftances  were  then  mean.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  his  friend  Mr  Greaves, 
who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St  James’s,  that,  if 
Cafaubon  wonld  gratify  Cromwell  in  the  requeft 
above-mentioned,  all  his  father’s  books  which  were 
then  in  the  royal  library,  having  been  pnrehafed  by 
King  James,  fliould  be  reftored  to  him,  and  a  pen- 
fion  of  300/.  a-year  paid  to  the  family  as  long  as 
the  youngeft  fon  of  Dr  Cafaubon  fliould  live ;  but 
this  alfo  was  refuted.  He  likewife  refufed  hand- 
fome  offers  from  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  being 
determined  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  ir.  Eng¬ 
land.  At  the  reftoration  he  recovered  all  his  prefer¬ 
ments,  and  continued  writing  to  his  death  in  1671. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  Engliih  tranflation  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  Antoninus’s  meditations,  and  of  Lucius 
Florus  ;  editions  of  feveral  of  the  claffics,  with  notes ; 
a  treatife  of  ufe  and  cuftom  ;  a  treatife  of  enthu- 
fiafm  ;  with  many  other  works ;  and  he  left  a  num¬ 
ber  of  MSS.  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

CASCADE,  a  fteep  fall  of  water  from  a  higher  in¬ 
to  a  lower  place. 

They  are  either  natural,  as  that  at  Tivoli,  ire.  or 
artificial,  as  thofe  of  Verfailles,  ire.  and  either  fal¬ 
ling  with  gentle  defeent,  as  thofe  of  Sceaux  ;  or  in 
form  of  a  buffet,  as  at  Trianon  ;  or  down  fteps,  in 

form 


Cafaubon 
Cafe  ads. 
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Cafcals  form  of  a  perron,  as  at  St  Clou  ;  or  from  bafon  to 
II  bafon,  ire. 

Cafh-book.  CASCAIS,  a  town  of  Eftremadura  in  Portugal, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus,  17  miles 
eaft  of  Lifbon.  W.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

CASE,  among  grammarians,  implies  the  different 
inflexions  or  terminations  of  nouns,  ferving  to  ex- 
prefs  the  different  relations  they  bear  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  things  they  reprelent.  See  Grammar,^  1 7. 

Case  alfo  denotes  a  receptacle  for  various  articles; 
as  a  cafe  of  knives,  of  lancets,  of  piftols,  ire. 

Case,  in  printing,  a  large  flat  oblong  frame  pla¬ 
ced  aflope,  divided  into  leveral  compartments,  or 
little  fquare  cells  ;  in  each  of  which  are  lodged  a 
number  of  types,  or  letters,  of  the  lame  kind,  whence 
the  compofitor  takes  them  ont,  each  as  he  needs  it, 
to  compote  his  matter.  See  Printing. 

Case  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  numerous  quantity 
of  divers  things.  Thus  a  cafe  of  crown-glafs  contains 
ufually  24  tables,  each  table  being  nearly  circular, 
and  about  three  feet  fix  inches  diameter ;  of  New- 
caftle  glafs,  35  tables;  of  Normandy  glafs,  25. 

<Zk%v.-Har  dating  of  Iron,  is  a  fuperheial  converfion 
of  that  metal  into  fteel,  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
converfion,  namely  by  cementation  with  vegetable  or 
animal  coals.  This  operation  is  generally  praXifed 
upon  fmall  pieces  of  iron  wrought  into  tools  and  in- 
ftruments  to  which  a  fuperficial  converfion  is  fuf- 
ficient ;  and  it  may  be  performed  conveniently  by 
putting  the  pieces  of  iron  to  be  cafe-hardened,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  cement,  in  an  iron  box,  which  is  to  be 
clofely  Ihut  and  expofed  to  a  red  heat  during  fome 
hours.  By  this  cementation  a  certain  thicknels  from 
the  furface  of  the  iron  will  be  converted  into  lteel, 
and  a  proper  hardnefs  may  be  afterwards  given  by 
fudden  extinXion  of  the  heated  pieces  of  converted 
iron  in  a  cold. fluid.  See  Steel. 

Case-shot,  in  the  military  art,  mnlket-balls, 
flones,  old  iron,  ire.  put  into  cafes,  and  (hot  out  of 
great  guns. 

CASEMENT,  or  Casemate,  in  architeXure,  a 
hollow  moulding,  which  fome  architeXs  make  one- 
fixth  of  a  circle,  and  others  one-fourth. 

Casement  is  alfo  ufed  in  building,  for  a  little 
moveable  window,  ufually  within  a  larger,  being 
made  to  open  or  turn  on  hinges. 

CASERN,  in  fortification,  lodgings  built  in  garri- 
fon-towns,  generally  near  the  rampart,  or  in  the 
Wade  places  of  the  town,  for  lodging  foldiers  of  the 
garrilon.  There  are  ufually  two  beds  in  each  cafern 
for  fix  foldiers  to  lie,  who  mount  the  guard  alter¬ 
nately  ;  the  third  part  being  always  on  duty. 

CASERTA,  an  epilcopal  town  of  Italy  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra-di-Lavoro,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  5. 

CASES  (Peter- James),  of  Paris,  the  mod  emi¬ 
nent  painter  of  the  French  fchool ;  the  churches  of 
Paris  and  of  Verfailles  abound  with  his  works.  He 
died  in  1754,  aged  79. 

CASH,  in  a  commercial  ftyle,  fignifies  the  flock  of 
money  which  a  merchant,  trader,  or  banker,  has  at 
his  difpofal  in  order  to  trade. 

Cash -Book.  See  Book-keeping,  p.  1269.  . 


CASHEL,  or  Cashil,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  Calk  el 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  province  of  Munfter,  with  N 
an  archbifhop’s  fee.  W.  Long.  7.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  16. 

CASHEW-nut:  See  Anacardium.  This  nut 
grows  on  the  end  of  the  fruit  of  the  Anacardium 
tree,  and  is  quite  bare,  of  the  exaX  figure  of  a 
hare’s  or  (heep’s  kidney ;  it  is  about  an  inch  long, 
containing  within  it  a  large  white  kernel  of  a  fine 
tafte,  which  is  roafled  and  eaten.  The  fruit  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  yellow  colour,  as  large  as  an  orange  ;  is 
very  ltringy ;  and  full  of  rough,  aftringent,  but  pleafant 
juice,  which  in  America  is  frequently  ufed,  like  that  of 
lemons  with  us,  in  making  punch.  The  outer  fhell  of 
the  nut  is  of  an  afli  colour,  and  very  fmooth ;  under 
this  outer  rind,  is  another  which  covers  the  kernel ; 
between  them  is  a  thick  black  inflammable  oil  which 
is  very  cauftic.  When  the  Weft  India  young  ladies 
fancy  themfelves  too  much  tanned  by  the  (eerching 
rays  of  the  fun,  they  gently  (crape  off  the  thin  out- 
fide  of  the  ftone,  and  then  rub  their  faces  all  over 
with  the  ftone.  Their  faces  immediately  fwell  and 
grow  black  ;  and  the  lkin  being  poifoned  by  the 
cauftic  oil  above  mentioned,  will,  in  the  fpace  of  five 
or  fix  days,  come  entirely  off  in  large  flakes,  fo  that 
they  cannot  appear  in  public  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight ; 
by  which  time  the  new  (kin  looks  as  fair  as  that  of 
a  new-born  child.  The  negroes  in  Brazil  cure  them¬ 
felves  efteXually  of  diforders  in  the  ftomach,  by  eat¬ 
ing  of  the  yellow  ‘fruit  of  this  tree,  the  juice  of 
which,  being  acid,  cuts  the  thick  tough  humours  which 
obftruXed  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
removes  the  complaint.  This  cure,  however,  is  not 
voluntary  :  for  their  mafters,  the  Portuguefe,  deny 
them  any  other  luftenance  ;  and,  letting  them  loofe 
to  the  woods,  where  the  cafliew-nuts  grow  in  great 
abundance,  leave  it  in  their  option  to  perilh  by  fa¬ 
mine,  or  fuftain  themfelves  with  this  fruit. 

CASIMIR,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Poland. 

See  (Hiftory  of)  Poland. 

Casimir  (Matthias  Sorbiewflti),  a  Polifh  Jefuit, 
born  in  IJ97.  He  was  a  moft  excellent  poet  ;  and 
is,  fays  M.  Baillet,  an  exc  eption  to  the  general  rule 
of  Ariftotle  and  the  other  ancients,  which  teaches  us 
to  expeX  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from  nor¬ 
thern  climates.  His  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams, 
have  been  thought  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  fineft 
wits  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Dr  Watts  has  tranflated 
one  or  two  of  his  fmall  pieces,  which  are  added  to 
his  Lyric  Poems.  He  died,  at  Warfaw  in  1640,  aged 
43.  There  have  been  many  editions  of  his  poems, 
the  beft  of  which  is  that  of  Paris  1759. 

CASING  of  Timber-work,  among  builders,  is 
the  plaftering  the  houfe  all  over  the  outfide  with 
mortar,  and  then  ftriking  it  while  wet  by  a  ruler, 
with  the  corner  of  a  trowel,  to  make  it  referable  the 
joints  of  free-ftone.  Some  direX  it  to  be  done  upon 
heart-laths,  becaufe  the  mortar  would,  in  a  little 
time,  decay  the  fap-laths ;  and  to  lay  on  the  mortar 
in  two  thicknefles,  viz.  afecond  before  the  firft  is  dry.  - 

CASK,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour  wherewith  to 
cover  the  head  and  neck;  %otherwife  called  the  head- 
piece  and  helmet  *.  The  word  is  French,  cafque,  from  *  Sec  H. 
cajficuin  or  cajpcus,  a  diminutive  of  caJJis  a  helmet,  met. 

Le  Gendre  obferves,  that  anciently,  in  France,  the 
10  G  2  gens 
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Carte  gens  d’arms  all  wore  cafes.  The  king  wore  a  cafe 

II  gilt ;  the  dukes  and  counts  filvered ;  gentlemen  ot 

Cqffandra.  extraaion  poliflied  lteel  ;  and  the  reft  plain  iron. 

The  calk  is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals, 
where  we  may  obferve  great  varieties  in  the  form 
and  falhion  thereof ;  as  the  Greek  tafliion,  the  Ro¬ 
man  falhion,  ire.  F.  Joubert  makes  it  the  moil  an¬ 
cient  of  all  the  coverings  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
molt  univerfal.  Kings,  emperors,  and  even  gods 
themfelves  are  feen  therewith.  That  which  covers 
the  head  of  Rome,  has  ufually  two  wings  like  thofe 
of  Mercury  :  and  that  of  fonie  kings  is  furnilhed  with 
horns  like  thofe  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and  lbmetimes 
barely  bulls  or  rams  horns,  to  exprefs  uncommon  force. 

Cask,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  helmet.  See 
Heraldry,  n°  45. 

Cask,  a  veflel  of  capacity,  for  preferving  liquors 
of  divers  kinds;  and  fometimes  alfo  dry  goods,  as  fu- 
gar,  almonds,  ire.— A  cafk  of  l'ugar  is  a  barrel  of 
that  commodity,  containing  from  eight  to  eleven 
hundred  weight. 

CASKET,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  little  coffer,  or 
cabinet.  See  Cabinet. 

Caskets,  in  the  fea-language,  are  fmall  ropes 
made  of  finnet,  and  fattened  to  gromets,  or  little 
rings  upon  the  yards ;  their  ufe  is  to  make  fall  the 
fail  to  the  yard  when  it  is  to  be  furled. 

CASPIAN  sea,  a  large  lake  of  fait  water  in  Alia, 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Allracan  on  the  north, 
and  by  part  of  Perfia  on  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft. 
It  is  upwards  of  400  miles  long  from  fouth  to  north, 
and  300  broad  from  eaft  to  welt. 

CASSANDER,  king  of  Macedon  after  Alexartder 
the  Great,  was  the  l’on  of  Antipater.  He  made  fe- 
veral  conquelts  in  Greece,  abolifhed  democracy  at 
Athens,  and  gave  the  government  of  that  Itate  to 
the  orator  Demetrius.  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  having  cauled  Aridseus  and  his  wife  Eu- 
l  idyce,  with  others  of  Callander's  party,  to  he  put  to 
death  ;  he  befieged  Pydne,  whither  the  queen  had 
retired,  took  it  by  a  ftratagem,  and  caufed  her  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  married  Theffilonica  the  filler 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  killed  Roxana  and  A- 
lexander,  the  wife  and  fon  of  that  conqueror.  At 
length  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Seleucus  and 
Lyfimachus,  againft  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  ;  over 
whom  he  obtained  a  great  vidlory  near  Ipfus  in  Phry¬ 
gia,  301  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  and  died 
three  years  after  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign. 

CASSANDRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  who 
promifed  to  bellow  on  her  the  fpirit  of  prophecy, 
provided  lhe  would  conlent  to  his  love.  Caffandra 
feemed  to  accept  the  propol’al ;  but  had  no  fooner  ob¬ 
tained  that  gift,  than  lhe  laughed  at  the  tempter,  and 
broke  her  word.  Apollo,  being  enraged,  revenged 
himfelf  by  caufing  no  credit  be  given  to  her  predic¬ 
tions  ;  hence  lhe  in  vain  prophefied  the  ruin  of  Troy. 
Ajax,  the  fon  of  Oileus,  having  raviihed  her  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  he  was  llruck  with  thunder.  She 
It'll  into  the  hands  of  Agamemnon,  who  loved  her  to 
diftratftion ;  but  in  vain  did  lhe  predict  that  he  would 
be  aflaflinated  in  his  own  country.  He  was  killed, 
with  her,  by  the  intrigues  of  Clytemnellra  ;  but 


their  death  was  avenged  by  Oreftes.  Caflano 

CASSANO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  jj_ 
rendered  remarkable  by  an  obftinate  battle  fought  3  13V 
there  between  the  Germans  and  French  in  1 705.  It 
is  fubjecl  to  the  Houle  of  Auftria,  and  is  leated  on 
the  river  Adda,  in  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CASSANO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Calabria  citerior,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with  a  biihop’s  fee.  E.  Long. 

16.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  5J. 

CASSAVI,  or  Cassada.  See  Jatropha. 

CASSEL,  a  town  of  French  Flanders,  and  capital 
of  a  chatellany-  of  the  fame  name  :  It  is  leated  on  a 
mountain,  where  the  terrace  of  the  caftle  is  Hill  to 
be  feen  ;  and  from  whence  there  is  one  of  the  fined 
profpe<fts  in  the  world  ;  for  one  may  fee  no  lefs  than 
32  towns,  with  a  great  extent  of  the  lea,  from  whence 
it  is  dillant  15  miles.  E.  Long.  2.  27.  N.  Lat.  yo.  48. 

Cassel,  the  capital  city  of  the  landgravate  of 
Hefle-caffel,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  divided  into  the  Old,  New,  and  High 
Towns.  The  New  Town  is  bell  built,  the  houfes 
being  of  Hone,  and  the  ftreets  broad.  The  houfes  of 
the  Old  Town,  which  is  within  the  walls,  are  moftly 
of  timber  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  broad,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket-places  fpacious.  The  place  is  ftrongly  fortified, 
but  the  fortifications  are  not  regular.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  moftly  French  proteftants,  and  carry  on  a 
woollen  manufactory.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  near  the  river  Fulva,  in  E.  Long.  9.  20. 

N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

CASSIA,  wild  senna  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  30  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm 
climates.  The  mod  remarkable  is  the  fiftula,  or  pur¬ 
ging  caflia  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
both  Indies,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  40  or 
50  feet,  with  a  large  trunk,  dividing  into  many 
branches,  garniflied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of 
five  pair  of  fpear-fhaped  lobes,  which  are  fmooth,  ha¬ 
ving  many  tranfverfe  nerves  from  the  midrib  to  the 
border.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  fpikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  each  Handing  upon  a  pretty 
long  foot-ftalk ;  thefe  are  compofed,  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  of  five  yellow  concave  petals,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  cylindrical  pods  from  one  to  two  feet  long, 
with  a  dark  brown  woody  Ihell,  having  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  feam  on  one  fide,  divided  into  many  cells  by 
tranfverfe  partitions,  each  containing  one  or  two  oval, 
fmooth,  compreffed  feeds,  lodged  in  a  blackifh  pulp, 
which  is  nfed  in  medicine.  Among  the  fpecies  of 
caflia,  Linnseus  mentions  the  common  Senna  of  the 
fhops  ;  which  fee.  With  regard  to  the  culture  of 
ail  the  fpecies,  they  are  propagated  by  feeds  which 
muft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  other  tender  exotics.  The 
fiftula  muft  have  very  little  water  in  winter  ;  for 
the  plants  grow  naturally  in  dry  fandy  ground,  and 
moifture  is  a  great  enemy  to  them. 

The  pulp  of  the  caflia  fiftula  is  a  gentle  laxative, 
and  frequently  given  in  coftive  habits,  in  the  dofe  of 
fome  drams.  Geoffrpy  fays  it  does  excellent  fervice 
in  the  painful  teniion  of  the  belly  which  fometimes 
follows  the  imprudent  ufe  of  antimonials ;  and  that  it 
may  be  advantageoully  acuated  by  the  more  acrid 
purgatives. 
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purgatives,  or  antimonial  emetics,  or  employed  to  a- 
bate  their  force.  Vallifnier  relates,  that  the  purga¬ 
tive  virtue  of  this  medicine  is  remarkably  promoted 
by  manna  ;  that  a  mixture  of  four  drams  of  caflia, 
and  two  of  manna,  purges  as  much  as  12  drams  of 
caflia  alone,  or  32  of  manna  alone.  Sennertus  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned  of  a  green 
colour,  by  the  ufe  of  caflia ;  and  fometimes,  where  a 
large  quantity  has  been  taken,  blackifli.  See  Materia 
Medica,  n°  223. 

CASsiA-Lignea.  See  Cinnamomum. 

CASSIDA,  in  botany.  See  Scutellaria. 

Cassida,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeifls  belonging 
to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  like 
threads,  but  thicker  on  the  outfide  ;  the  elytra  are 
marginated  ;  and  the  head  is  hid  under  the  thorax. 
There  are  3 1  fpecies  of  this  in  left,  diflinguiflied  prin¬ 
cipally  by  differences  in  their  colour. 

CASS1M1RE,  or  Cashmire,  a  province  of  the 
Mogul’s  dominions,  in  Alia,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formerly  a  lake.  It  is  feated  at  the  extremity  of  In- 
doftan,  to  the  north  of  Lahor  ;  and  is  furrounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Caucafus,  between  Great  Thibet, 
Little  Thibet,  Bukharia,  Cabelftan,  and  Lahor.  The 
mountains  that  are  neareft  the  plain*  are-  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  height  ;  are  covered  with  trees  or  pafture 
land  j  and  are  full  of  cattle  of  feveral  forts,  as  cows, 
Iheep,  goats,  and  horfes,  as  well  as. the  muik-goat. 
There  are  likewifd  various  kinds  of  game,  as  part¬ 
ridges,  hares,  gazels,  ire.  Beyond  thefe  mountains 
there  are  others,  which  rife  very  high,  and  have 
their  tops  always  covered  with  fiiow.  From  thefe 
mountains  there  riles  a  great  number  of  fprings  and 
rivulets,  which  the  inhabitants  conduct  to  their  rice- 
fields.  All  thefe  Hr  earns  unite  into  one  large  enough 
to  carry  boats,  which,  after  feveral  turnings  and 
windings,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  capital  city. 
This  province,  or  kingdom,  is  about  90  miles  in 
length,  and  30  in  breadth  ;  and  is  full  of  towns  and 
villages.  Thefe  are  intermixed  with  canals,  fmall 
lakes,  and  rivulets.  There  are  here  all  forts  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  trees  and  plants,  fuch  as  apple,  pear,  plum, 
apricot,  ire. 

The  capital  city,  which  has  the  fame  name  as  the 
kingdom,  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  oqe  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  It  is  Tested  in  a  flat  country,  fix 
miles  from  the  mountains  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  a  lake 
of  frefli  water,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  in  com- 
pafs.  The  river  lias  two  wooden  bridges  built  over 
it,  to  maintain  a  communication  between  both  parts 
of  the  city.  The  houfes  are  generally  of  wood,  and 
well  built ;  and  there  is  a  great  number  of  idol  tem¬ 
ples,  which  were  are  all  of  free-ftone,  blit  now  in 
ruins.  The  houfes  near  the  river  have  their,  gardens 
next  the  water,  which  make  a  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  efpecially  in  fummer. 

The  lake  is  full  of  iflands,  on  which  they  have  made 
pleafure  gardens,  and  planted  fruit-trees.  Thefe  are 
generally  furrounded  with  tall  palms.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  very  ingenious  and  induffrious,  making 
palankins,  and  all  forts  of  cabinets  and  boxes,  in  a 
very  curious  manner,  which  are  difperfed  all  over  the 
Indies.  They  alfo  make  a  vaft  number  of  lhauls, 
which  are  pieces  of  fluff  about  an  ell  and  a  half  long, 


and  one  broad,  curioufly  embroidered.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  foft,  and  fell  at  a  great  price.  The 
Indians,  both  men  and  women,  wear  them  over  their 
heads  in  the  winter.  The  people  have  a  clear  com¬ 
plexion,  and  are  well  made.  The  women  are  very 
handfome  ;  though  only  the  common  fort  are  gene¬ 
rally  feen  abroad  or  in  the  Ihops. 

It  has  been  by  fome  fnfpefted,  that  the  ten  tribes 
of  lfrael  were  carried  away  captive  to  tins  country  : 
but  this  does  not  feem  probable  ;  for  there  are  no 
traces  of  Judaifm  remaining,  all  the  inhabitants  being 
either  Gentoos  or  Mahometans.  E.  Long.  75.  25. 
N.  Lat.  34.  30. 

CASS1NE,  the  Cassioberry-bush  or  South-fea 
Tea  ;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all 
of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  Of  thefe  the  molt 
remarkable  is  the yapon,  which  is  a  native  of  the  mari¬ 
time  parts  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  branches 
from  the  ground  upward,  garnilhed  with  fpear- 
Ihaptd  leaves  placed  alternately,  which  continues 
green  through  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  clofe  whorls  round  the  branches,  at  the  footftalks 
of  the  leaves;  they  are  white,  and  divided  into  five 
parts,  almoft  to  the  bottom.  The  berries  are  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  as  they  continue  moft  part 
of  the  winter  upon  the  plants  without  being  touch¬ 
ed  by  the  birds,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that 
they  are  poffefled  of  a  poifonous  quality  ;  as  few 
of  the  wholefome  innocent  fruits  efcape  their  de¬ 
predations.  The  Indians,  however,  have  a  great 
veneration  for  this  plant,  and  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year  come  in  great  numbers  to  fetch  away 
the  leaves.  On  fuch  occalions  their  ufual  cuftom, 
fays  Miller,  is  to  make  a  fire  upon  the  ground,  and,  put¬ 
ting  on  it  a  great  kettle  full  of  water,  they  throw  in  a 
large  quantity  of  yapon  leaves ;  and  when  the  water 
has  boiled  fulficiently,  they  drink  large  draughts  of 
the  decotflion  out  of  the  kettle  ;  which  feldom  fails  to 
vomit  them  very  feverely.  In  this  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  they  continue  drinking  and  vomiting  for  three 
days  together,  until  they  imagine  theml’clves  fiiffici- 
ently  cleanfed  ;  they  then  gather  every  one  a  bnndle  of 
the  Ihrub,  and  carry  it  home  with  them. — In  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  thefe  leaves  by  vomiting,  thole  who  have 
tailed  of  them  fay,  that  there  is  no  uneal'y  lenfation 
or  pain.  The  matter  dilcharged  conies  away  in  a 
full  ftream  by  the  mouth,  without  any  violence,  or  fo 
much  as  difpoling  the  patient  to  reacli,  or  decline  his 
head.  The  Spaniards  who  live  near  the  gold  mines 
of  Peru,  are  frequently  obliged  to  drink  an  infufion 
of  this  herb  in  order  to  moilten  their  bi  calls ;  without 
which  they  are  liable  to  a  fort  of  l'uffocation,  from  the 
ftroug  metallic  exhalations  that  are  continually  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  mines.  In  Paraguay,  the  Jefuits 
make  a  great  revenue  by  importing  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  into  many  countries  under  the  name  of  Para¬ 
guay  or  South-fea  tea,  which  is  there  drank  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  China  or  Japan  is  with  us.  It 
is  with  difficulty  preferved  in  England. 

CASSINI  (Johannes  Dominicus),  a  moft  excellent 
aftronomer,  born  at  Piedmont  in  1635.  His  early 
proficiency  in  aftronomy  procured  him  an  invitation 
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Caflini  to  be  mathematical  profeffor  at  Bologna  when  he  was 
li  no  more  than  if  years  of  age  ;  and  a  comet  appear- 
Caffius-  ing  in  1652,  he  difcovered  that  comets  were  not  ac¬ 
cidental  meteors,  but  of  the  fame  nature,  and  proba- 
bly  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  as  the  planets.  In 
the  fame  year  he  folved  a  problem  given  up  by  Kep¬ 
ler  and  Bullialdus  as  infolvable,  which  was,  to  deter¬ 
mine  geometrically  the  apogee  and  eccentricity  of  a 
planet  from  its  true  and  mean  place.  In  1663,  he 
was  appointed  infpcdlor-general  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  cattle  of  Urbino,  and  had  afterward  the  care  of 
all  the  rivers  in  the  eccleliaftical  ftate  :  he  ftill  how¬ 
ever  profecuted  his  aftronomical  ftudies,  by  difeover- 
ing  the  revolution  of  Mars  round  his  own  axis ;  and,  in 
1666,  puhlifhed  his  theory  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  Caf- 
fini  was  invited  into  France  by  Lewis  XI V.  in  1669, 
where  he  fettled  as  the  firft  profeflor  in  the  royal  ob- 
fervatory.  lit  1677  he  demonftrated  the  line  of  Ju¬ 
piter’s  diurnal  rotation  ;  and  in  1684  difcovered  four 
more  fatellites  belonging  to  Saturn,  Huygens  having 
found  one  before.  He  inhabited  the  royal  obferva- 
tory  at  Paris  more  than  forty  years  ;  and  when  he  died 
in  1712,  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  James  Caflini. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  Aurelius),  fecretary  of 
ftate  to  Theodric  king  of  .the  Goths,  was  born 
at  Squillace,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  year 
470.  He  was  conful  in  514,  and  was  in  great  credit 
under  the  reigns  of  Athalaric  and  Vitiges  ;  but  at  fe- 
venty  years  of  age  retired  into  a  monaftery  in  Cala¬ 
bria,  where  he  amufed  himfclf  in  making  fun-dials, 
water  hour-glaffes,  and  perpetual  lamps.  He  alfo 
formed  a  library  ;  and  compofed  feveral  works,  the 
beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  father  Garet,  printed 
at  Rouen  in  1679.  Thofe  moft  efteemed  are  his 
Divine  Inftitutions,  and  his  treatife  on  the  Soul.  He 
died  about  the  year  562. 

CASSIOPEIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  wife  to  Cepheus 
king  of  Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  She 
thought  herfelf  more  beautiful  than  the  Nereides,  who 
defired  Neptune  to  revenge  the  affront  ;  fo  that  he 
fent  a  fea-monfter  into  the  country,  which  did  much 
harm.  To  appeafe  the  god,  her  daughter  Andromeda 
was  expofed  to  the  monfter,  but  was  refeued  by  Per- 
feus ;  who  obtained  of  Jupiter,  that  Caffiopeia  might 
be  placed  after  his  death  among  the  ftars :  hence  the 
conftellation  of  that  name,  in  the  northern  hemifphere, 
fituated  oppofite  to  the  Great  Bear,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  pole. 

CASSITERIA,  in  the  hiftory  of  foffils,  a  genus  of 
cryflals,  the  figures  of  which  are  influenced  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  fome  particles  of  tin. 

The  cafliteria  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  whitilh  pellu- 
*  cid  cafliterion,  and  the  brown  cafliterion.  The  firft  is 
a  tolerably  bright  and  pellucid  cryftal,  and  feldom  fub- 
je<ft  to  the  common  blemifties  of  cryftal :  it  is  of  a 
perfect  and  regular  form,  in  the  figure  of  a  quadrila¬ 
teral  pyramid  ;  and  is  found  in  Devonfliire  and  Corn¬ 
wall  principally.  The  brown  cafliterion  is  like  the 
former  in  figure :  it  is  of  a  very  fmooth  and  glofiy  fur- 
face,  and  is  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  in  Devonfliire 
and  Cornwall. 

CASSIUS  (Spurius),  a  renowned  Roman  general 
and  conful,  wboie  enemies  accufing  him  of  afpiring  to 
royalty,  he  was  thrown  down  from  the  T arpeian  rock, 
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485  years  before  Chrift  ;  after  having  thrice  enjoyed  Caffius 
the  confular  dignity,  been  once  general  of  the  horfe  I 
under  the  firft  dictator  that  was  created  at  Rome,  Ca^* 
and  twice  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

Cassius  (Longinus),  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer, 
flonriflied  113  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  fo  in¬ 
flexible  a  judge,  that  his  tribunal  was  called  the  Rock 
of  the  Impeached.  It  is  from  the  judicial  feverity  of 
this  Caffius,  that  very  fevere  judges  have  been  called 
C affiant. 

Cassius  (Cains),  one  of  the  murderers  of  Julius 
Caefar :  after  his  defeat  by  Mark  Anthony  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Philippi,  he  ordered  one  of  his  freed-men  to  put 
him  to  death  with  his  own  fword,  41  years  before 
Chrift. 

CASSQCK,  or  Cassula,  a  kind  of  robe  or  gown,' 
wore  over  the  reft  of  the  habit,  particularly  by  the 
clergy.  The  word  cafibck  comes  from  the  French 
cajaque,  an  horfeman’s  coat. 

CASSOWARY,  in  ornithology.  See  Strut h  10. 

CASSUMBA7.AR,  a  town  of  India,  in  Alia,  fitna- 
ted  on  the  river  Ganges,  in  the  province  of  Bengal : 

E.  Long.  37.  and  N.  Lat.  24. 

CASSUMUAR,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  root  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  zedoary.  ’ 

It  is  cardiac  and  fudorific,  and  famous  in  nervous 
cafes  :  it  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  many  compofitions, 
and  is  preferibed  in  powders,  bolufes,  and  infufions. 

Its  dole  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

CAST  is  peculiarly  ufed  to  denote  a  figure  or  fmall 
ftatue  of  bronze.  See  Bronze. 

Cast,  among  founders,  is  applied  to  tubes  of  wax 
fitted  in  divers  parts  of  a  mould  of  the  fame  matter, 
by  means  of  which,  when  the  wax  of  the  mould  is 
removed,  the  melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  all  the 
parts  which  the  wax  before  poffeffed. 

Cast  alio  denotes  a  cylindrical  piece  of  brafs  or 
copper,  flit  in  two,  lengthwife,  ufed  by  the  founders 
in  fand,  to  form  a  canal  or  conduit  in  their  moulds, 
whereby  the  metal  may  be  conveyed  to  the  different 
pieces  intended  fo  be  caft. 

Cast,  among  plumbers,  denotes  a  little  brazen 
funnel  at  one  end  of  a  mould,  for  calling  pipes  without 
foldering,  by  means  of  which  the  melted  metal  is 
poured  into  the  mould. 

Cast,  or  Caste,  in  fpeaking  of  the  eaftern  affairs, 
denotes  a  tribe,  or  number  of  families,  of  the  fame 
rank  and  profeffion.  The  divilion  of  a  nation  into 
calls  chiefly  obtains  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  kingdom  of  Bengal,  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
great  peninlula  oppofite  thereto.  In  each  of  thefe 
there  are,  according  to  father  Martin,  four  principal 
calls,  viz.  the  caft  of  the  bramins,  which  is  the  firft 
and  moft  noble  ;  the  caft  of  the  rajas,  or  princes, 
who  pretend  to  be  defeended  from  divers  royal  fami¬ 
lies  ;  the  caft  of  the  choutres ,  which  comprehends  all 
the  artificers ;  and  that  of  the  parias,  the  loweft  and 
moft  contemptible  of  all :  though  Henry  Lord,  it  mull 
be  obferved,  divides  the  Indians  about  Surat  in  four 
cafts,  fomewhat  differently 'from  Martin,  viz.  into 
bramins,  or  priefts  ;  cuttery,  or  foldiers  ;  fbuddery, 
which  we  call  banians,  or  merchants  ;  and  7 uyfi,  the 
mechanics  or  artificers.  Every  art  and  trade  is  con¬ 
fined  to  its  proper  cajl,  nor  is  allowed  to  be  exercifed 
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..Caftalio  by  any  but  thofe  whole  fathers  profefled  the  fame.  So 
*  #  that  a  taylor’s  fon  can  never  rife  to  be  a  painter,  nor 

Cafte  •  a  painter’s  fon  fall  to  be  a  taylor  ;  though  there  are 
fome  employments  that  are  proper  to  all  the  carts, 
e.  g.  every  body  may  be  a  foldier,  or  a  merchant. 
There  are  alfo  divers  carts  which  are  allowed  to -till 
the  ground,  but  not  all.  The  caft  of  parias  is  held 
infamous,  infomuch  that  it  is  a  difgrace  to  have  any 
dealings  or  converfation  with  them  ;  and  there  are 
fome  trades  in  the  cart  of  chmtres ,  which  dcbafe  their 
profeffors  almoit  to  the  fame  rank.  Thus  Ihoe- 
makers,  and  all  artificers  in  leather,  as  alfo  filher- 
nten,  and  even  lhepherds,  are  reputed  no  better 
than  parias. 

CASTALIO  (Sebaftian),  was  born  at  Chetillon,  on 
the  Rhone,  in  the  year  1515.  Calvin  conceived  liich 
an  erteem  and  friendlhip  for  him,  during  the  ftay  he 
made  at  Strafburg  in  IJ40  and  1541,  that  he, lodged 
him  fome  days  at  his  houfe,  arid  procured  him  a  re¬ 
gent’s  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva.  Caftalio,  after 
continuing  in  this  office  near  three  years,  was  forced 
to  quit  it  in  the  year  1544,  on  account  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  opinions  which  he  held  concerning  Solomon’s 
fong,  and  Chrift’s  defcent  into  hell.  He  retired  to 
Bafil,  where  he  was  made  Greek  profeflbr,  and  died 
in  that  place  in  .1564,  aged  48.  He  incurred  the 
high  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza,  for 
differing  with  them  concerning  predeftination  and  the 
punilhment  of  heretics.  His  works*are  very  confide- 
rable,  both  on  account  of  their  quality  arid  number. 
In  1 545,  he  printed  at  Bafil  four  books  of  dialogues, 
containing  the  principal  hiftories  of  the  bible  in  ele¬ 
gant  Latin  ;  fo  that  youth  might  thereby  make  a  pro- 
ficiericy  in  piety  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  at  the  fame 
time.  But  his  principal  work  is  a  Latin  and  French 
tranllation  of  the  feriptures.  He  began  the  Latin 
tranllation  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finilhed  it  at  Bafil 
in  1  $50.  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1551,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England. 
The  French  verfion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of 
France,  and  printed  at  Bafil  in  1 555.  The  fault 
which  has  been  mod  generally  condc  mned  in  his  Latin 
tranllation,  is  the  affectation  of  ufmg  only  claffical 
terms. 

CASTANEA,  in  botany.  See  Fagus. 

CAS TANOVITZ,  a  town  of  Croatia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Unna,  which  divides  Chriftendom  from 
Turkey.  E.  Long.  1 7.  20.  N.  Lat.  45.  40.  It  is 
fubjeCl  to  the  houle  of  Aurtria. 

CASTEL  (Lewis  Betrnnd),  a  learned  Jefuit,  was 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1688,  and  entered  among  the 
Jefuits  in  1 703.  He  rtudied  polite  literature  in  his 
youth  ;  and  at  length  applied  himfclf  entirely  to  the 
rtudy  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  He 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  writing  on  gravity  ;  the  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  and  on  the  rnufic  of  colours,  a  very  whim- 
fical  idea,  which  he  took  great  pains  to  reduce  to 
praClice.  His  piece  on  gravity,  entitled  Traite  de  la 
Penfuteur  univerfetk,  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1724. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  his  Mathematiquc  univerfetk; 
which  occafioued  his  being  unanimouily  chofen  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  without  the 
leaft  folicitation.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  aca¬ 
demies  of  Bourdeaux  and  Rouen  :  but  his  Clavecin 


oculaire  made  the  raoft  noife  ;  and  he  fpent  much  Caftelamara 
time  and  expence  in  making  an  harpfichord  for  the  i 
eye,  but  without  fuccels.  He  alfo  wrote  for  and  Ca^e  * 
againit  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  publifhed  feveral  other 
works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  Le  Han  dtt  Ma¬ 
thematique  ahregee,  and  a  treatife  entitled  Gptique  des 
Colours.  He  led  a  very  exemplary  life,  and  died  in 
1757. 

CASTELAMARA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  hither  Principato,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good  harbour.  E.  Long.  14.  2J. 

N.  Lat.  41 .  40. 

CASTEL-aragonesk,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a 
good  harbour.  It  is  feated  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  the 
ifland,  in  E.  Long.  8.  J7.  N.  Lat.  40.  56. 

Castel -Branco,  a  town  of  Portugal,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province  of  Beira  ;  feated  on  the  river  Lyra, 

35  miles  N.  W.  of  Alcantara.  W.  Long.  8.  0.  N.Lat. 

39«  35- 

Castel -Franco,  a  very  fmall,  but  well  fortified 
frontier  town  of  the  Bolognefe,  in  Italy,  belonging 
to  the  Pope. 

Castel -de-Vide,  a  fmall  ftrong  town  of  Alentejo. 

It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  W.  Long.  6.  2  J.  N.  Lat. 

39.  15. 

Caste L-ffc///,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feat¬ 
ed  on  an  inaccefllble  eminence,  between  Gironne  and 
Campredon,  about  1$  miles  from  each,  and  near  the 
river  Fulva. 

ChsT&-L-Candolpho>  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  with  a  caftle,  to  which  the  Pope 
retires  in  the  fummer  feafon  ;  1  o  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Rome.  E.  Long.  £2.  46.  N.  Lat.  41.  44. 

CASTEL-JVbf  6,  a  ftrong  town  of  Dalmatia,  fnbjeCl: 
to  the  Venetians  ;  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Cataio,  in 
E.Long.  18.  45.  N.  Lat.  42.  2J. 

Caste i.- Rodrigo,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tra-los-Montes,  in  W.  Long.  7. 1.  N.  41.  o_ 

CASTE.i.-Novo-de-Carfagnatia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Modenefe,  with  a  ftrong  fortrefs.  It  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  valley  of  Carfagnana  ;  and  feated  on  the 
river  Serchio,  1 7  miles  above  Lucca. 

Castel  del  Ovo,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Tnfcan  Sea, 
in  the  gulph  of  Naples,  near  a  town  of  that  name,  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  a  (tone  bridge.  The  fortrels  is 
called  Cartel  del  Ovo,  in  which  there  is  always  a  good 
garrifon. 

CASTELBAR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  and  province  of  Connaught,  35  miles  N.  of 
Galway.  W.  Long.  9.  25.  N.  Lat.  yq.  45:. 

CASTELL  (Edmund)  D.  D.  a  learned  Engliffi  di¬ 
vine  of  the  17th  century,  diftinguilhed  by  his  {kill  in 
the  eaftern  languages.  He  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  where  he  was  maftt  r  of  Catherine  hall,  and 
Arabic  profeffor ;  and  was  at  length  canon  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  He  had  the  greateft  Ihare  in  the  Polyglott  bible 
of  London  ;  and  wrote  the  Heptaglotion  pro  feeptem 
Orientalibus,  ire.  On  this  excellent  work,  which 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his  life,  he  bellowed  incre¬ 
dible  pains  and  expence,  even  to  the  breaking  of  his- 
conftitution,  and  exhaufting  of  his  fortune,  having 
expended  no  lefs  than  12,000  /.  upon  that  work.  At 
length,  when  it  was  printed,  the  copies  remained  nri- 
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fold  upon  his  hands.  He  died  in  1685  ;  and  lies  bu-  talian,  was  publilhed  at  London 


vied  in  the  church-yard  of  Higham  Gobyon  in  Bed- 
fordflnre,  of  which  he  was  reftor.  It  appears  from 
the  ini'cription  on  his  monument,  which  he  e reeled 
in  his  lifetime,  that  he  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
He  bequeathed  all  his  oriental  manuferipts  to  the  nni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  on  condition  tiiat  his  name 
Ihould  be  written  on  every  copy  in  the  collection. 

CASTELLA,  a  town  of  the  Mantuan,  in  Italy, 
about  five  miles  north-eaft  of  the  city  of  Mantua.  E. 
Long.  it.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  30. 

CASTELLAN,  the  name  of  a  dignity  or  charge 
in  Poland  :  The  caftellans  are  fenators  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  fenators  only  of  the  lower  clafs,  who,  in 
diets,  fit  on  low  feats,  behind  the  palatines,  or  great 
fenators.  They  are  a  kind  of  lieutenants  of  provin¬ 
ces,  and  command  a  part  of  the  palatinate  under  the 
palatine. 

CASTELLANY,  the  territory  belonging  to  any 
city  or  town,  chiefly  ufed  in  France  and  Flanders  : 
Thus  we  fay,  the  caftellany  of  Lille,  Ypres,  ire. 

CASTELLI  (Bernard),  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Genoa  in  1557;  and  excelled  in  colouring 
and  in  portraits.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Taffo, 
and  took  upon  himfelf  the  talk  of  designing  and  etch¬ 
ing  the  figures  of  his  Jerufalem  Delivered.  He  died 
at  Genoa  in  1629. 

Valerio  Caltelli,  one  of  his  fons,  was  born  at 
Genoa  in  1625,  and  furpaffed  his  father.  He  parti¬ 
cularly  excelled  in  painting  battles  ;  and  died  in  1659. 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis),  a  native  of  Modena, 
of  the  1 6th  century,  famous  for  his  Comment  on  Ari- 
ftolle's  Poetics.  He  was  profecuted  by  the  inqnifition 
for  a  certain  book  of  MelanCthon,  which  he  had  tranf- 
lated  into  Italian.  He  retired  to  Balil,  where  he 
died. 

CASTIGATION,  among  the  Romans,  the  pnnilh- 
ment  of  an  offender  by  blows,  or  beating,  with  a 
wand  or  fwitch.  Cafligation  was  chiefly  a  military 
punilhment ;  the  power-of  in  Aiding  which  on  the  fol- 
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Caftiglioni,  a  gentleman  of  the  fame  family,  who  re-  ! 
fided  there  under  the  patronage  of  Dr  Gibfon  bilhop  t*a  l0^‘ 
of  London.  Count  Caltiglioni  was  fent  by  Clement 
VII.  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in.  qua¬ 
lity  of  legate  ;  and  died  at  Toledo  in  1529. 

CAST1GATOR.Y /or  Scolds.  A  woman  indic¬ 
ted  for  being  a  common  fcold,  if  convicted,  lhall  be 
placed  in  a  certain  engine  of  correction,  called  the  Jacob's 
trebucket,  cajligatory,  or  cuckbtg-flool ;  which,  in  the  Law  n"< 
Saxon  language,  fignifies  the  fcolding-ftooi ;  though 
now  it  is  frequently  corrnpted  into  the  ducking-fool ; 
becaufe  the  refidtie  of  the  judgment  is,  that,  when 
fhe  is  placed  therein,  file  lhall  be  plunged  in  water  for 
her  punilhmenr. 

CASTIGLIONE,  a  fmall,  but  ftrong  town  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  in  Mantua,  with  a  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Germans  in  1 701,  and  the  French  defeated  the  1m- 
perialilts  near  it  in  1  706.  E.  Long.  10.  29.  N.  Lat. 

43-  23. 

CASTILE,  New.  See  Toledo. 

CASTILLAN,  or  Castillane,  a  gold-coin,  cur¬ 
rent  in  Spain,  and  worth  fourteen  rials  and  fixteen 
deniers. 

Castillan  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain  for  weigh¬ 
ing  gold.  It  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pound  Spanilh 
weight.  What  they  commonly  call  a  weight  of  gold 
in  Spain,  is  always  underltood  of  the  caftillan. 

CASTILLARA,  a  town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy, 
fituated  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  the  city  of  Mantua : 

E.  Long.  ir.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CASTILLON,  a  town  of  Perigort,  in  the  province 
of  Gnienne  in  France,  fuuated  on  the  river  Dordon- 
ne,  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Bourdeaux  ;  W.  Long.  2.  40. 

N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

CASTING,  in  foundery,  the  running  a  metal  into 
a  mould,  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

Casting  of  Metals,  of  Letters,  Bells ,  ire.  See 
the  article  Foundery. 

Casting  in  Sand  or  Earth  is  the  running  of  metals 


diery  was  given  to  the  tribunes.  Some  make  it  of  between  two  frames,  or  molds,  filled  with  fand  or 


two  kinds  j  one  with  a  flick  or  cane,  called  fujliga- 
tio  ;  the  other  with  rods,  called  fiagellatio  :  the  latter 
was  the  moll  dilhonourable. 

CASTIGLIONI  (Balthazar,)  an  eminent  Italian 
nobleman,  defeended  from  an  illuftrious  and  ancient 
family,  and  born  at  his  own  villa  at  Cafalico  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan  in  1478.  He  ftndied  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  architecture,  as  appears  from  a  book  he 
wrote  in  favour  of  thefe  arts  ;  and  excelled  fo  much 


earth,  wherein  the  figure  that  the  metal  is  to  take  has 
been  imprelfed  en  creux,  by  means  of  the  pattern. 

Casting,  among  fculptors,  implies  the  taking  of 
calls  and  imprelfions  of  figures,  bulls,  medals,  leaves, 
ire. 

The  method  of  taking  of  calls  of  figures  and  hulls 
is  moll  generally  by  the  ufe  of  plaller  of  Paris,  i.  e. 
alabafter  calcined  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  advantage 
of  nling  this  fubftance  preferably  to  others,  is,  that 


in  them,  that  Raphael  Urbino,  and  Buonaroti,  though  notwithftanding  a  flight  calcination  reduces  it  to  a  pul- 
incomparable  artills,  never  thought  their  works  com-  verine  Hate,  it  becomes  again  a  tenacious  and  cohering 
plete  without  the  approbation  of  Count  Caftiglioni.  body,  by  being  moiflened  with  water,  and  afterwards 
When  lie  was  26  years  of  age,  Guido  Ubaldo,  Duke  fuffered  to  dry;  by  which  means  either  a  concave  or 
of  Urbino,  fent  hint  amballador  to  Pope  Julius  II.  a  convex  figure  may  be  given  by  a  proper  mold  or 
He  was  lent  upon  a  fecond  embaffy  to  Lewis  XII.  of  model  to  it  when  wet,  and  retained  by  the  hardnefs 
France,  and  upon  a  third  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  it  acquires  when  dry  :  and  from  thefe  qualities,  it  is 
After  he  had  dilpatched  his  bufinefs  here,  he  return-  fitted  for  the  double  purpofe  of  making  both  calls, 
ed,  and  began  his  celebrated  work  inti  tied  the  Cour-  and  molds  for  forming  tliofe  calls.  The  particular 
tier ;  which  he  completed  in  Rome  in  1516.  This  manner  of  malting  calls  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
v  oik  is  full  of  moral  and  political  inftnidtion  ;  and  if  fubjedl  to  be  taken.  Where  there  are  no  projecting 
we  feek  for  the  Italian  tongue  in  perfedlion,  it  is  laid  parts,  it  is  very  fimple  and  eafy  ;  as  likewife  where 
to.  be  nowhere  better  found  than  in  this  performance,  there  are  fuch  as  form  only  a  right  or  any  greater 
A  verfion  of  this  work,  together  with  the  original  I-  angle  with  the  principal  furface  of  the  body  :  but 

where 
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where  parts  project  in  leffer  angles,  or  form  a  cnrve 
inclined  towards  the  principal  fnrface  of  the  body,  the 
work  is  more  difficult. 

The  firft  llep  to  be  taken  is  the  forming  the  mold. 
In  order  to  this,  if  the  original  or  model  be  a  bal's  re¬ 
lief,  or  any  other  piece  of  a  flat  form,  having  its  lur- 
face  firft  well  greafed,  it  muft  be  placed  on  a  proper 
table,  and  furrounded  by  a  frame,  the  hides  of  which 
mull  be  at  llich  a  di  fiance  from  it  as  will  allow  a 
proper  thicknel's  for  the  fides  of  the  mold.  As  much 
plafier  as  will  be  fufficient  to  cover  and  rile  to  fuch  a 
thicknel's  as  may  give  fufficient  ftrength  to  the  mold, 
as  alfo  to  fill  the  hollow  betwixt  the  frame  and  the 
model,  muft  be  moiftened  with  water,  till  it  be  juft 
of  fuch  confidence  as  will  allow  it  to  be  poured  upon 
the  model.  This  muft  be  done  as  foon  as  poffible  ; 
or  the  plalter  wpuld  concrete  or  fet,  fo  as  to  become 
more  troublefome  in  the  working,  or  unfit  to  be  ul- 
ed.  The  whole  muft  then  be  fullered  to  remain  in 
this  condition,  till  the  plafter  has  attained  its  hard- 
nefs  j  and  then  the  frame  being  taken  away,  the 
preparatory  call  or  mold  thus  formed  may  be  taken 
off  from  the  fubjebl  entire. 

Where  the  model  or  original  fubjedl  is  of  a  round 
or  eredt  form,  a  different  method  muft  be  purfued  ; 
and  the  mold  muft  be  divided  into  feveral  pieces  :  or 
if  the  fubjedl  con  fills  of  detached  and  projedting 
parts,  it  is  frequently  moll  expedient  to  ^call  fuch 
parts  feparately,  and  afterwards  join  them  together. 

Where  the  original  fubjedl  or  mold  forms  a  round, 
or  l'pheroid,  or  any  part  of  fuch  round  or  fpheroid, 
more  than  one  half  the  plafter  muft  be  ufed  without 
any  frame  to  keep  it  round  the  model ;  and  muft  be 
tempered  with  water  to  fuch  a  confiftence,  that  it  may 
be  wrought  with  the  hand  like  very  loft  palte  :  but 
though  it  muft  not  be  fo  fluid  as  when  prepared  for  flat 
figured  models,  it  muft  yet  be  as  moill  as  is  compa¬ 
tible  with  its  cohering  Sufficiently  to  hold  together  : 
and  being  thus  prepared,  it  muft  be  put  upon  the  mo¬ 
del,  and  compreffed  with  the  hand,  or  any  flat  in- 
ftrument,  that  the  parts  of  it  may  adapt  themfelves, 
in  the  nioft  perfedi  manner,  to  thofe  of  the  fubjedl,  as 
well  as  be  compadl  with  refpedt  to  themfelves.  When 
the  model  is  fo  covered  to  a  convenient  thicknefs, 
the  whole  mull  be  left  at  reft  till  the  plafter  be  fet 
and  firm,  lb  as  to  bear  dividing  without  falling  to 
pieces,  or  being  liable  to  be  put  out  of  its  form  by 
flight  violence  ;  and  it  muft  then  be  divided  into 
pieces,  in  order  to  its  being  taken  off  from  the  mo¬ 
del,  by  cutting  it  with  a  knife  with  a  very  thin  blade ; 
and  being  divided,  muft  be  cantioufly  taken  oft',  and 
kept  till  dry  :  but  it  muft  be  always  carefully  obferved, 
before  the  feparation  of  the  parts  be  made,  to  notch 
them  crofs  the  joints,  or  lines  of  the  divifion,  at  proper 
difiances,  that  they  may  with  eafe  and  certainty  be 
properly  conjoined  again  ;  which  would  be  much 
more  precarious  and  troublefome  without  Inch  direc¬ 
tive  marks.  The  art  of  properly  dividing  the  molds, 
in'  order  to  make  them  feparate  from  the  model,  re¬ 
quires  more  dexterity  and  Ikill  than  auy  other  thing 
in  the  art  of  calling  ;  and  does  not  admit  of  rules  for 
the  moll  advantageous  conduct  of  it  in  every  cafe. 
Where  the  fubjedl  is  of  a  round  or  l'pheroidal  form, 
it  is  bell  to  divide  the  mold  into  three  parts,  which  will 
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then  eafily  come  off  from  the  model :  and  the  lame  Calling, 
will  hold  good  of  a  cylinder  or  any  regular  curve 
figure. 

The  mold  being  thus  formed,  and  dry,  and  the 
parts  put  together,  it  muft  be  firll  greafed,  and  pla¬ 
ced  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  the  hollow  may  lie  upwards, 
and  then  filled  with  plafter  mixed  with  water,  in  the 
fame  proportion  and  manner  as  was  directed  for  the 
calling  the  mold:  and  when  the  call  is  perfectly  let 
and  dry,  it  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  mold  and  repair¬ 
ed,  where  it  is  necelfary  ;  which  finilhes  the  whole 
operation. 

This  is  all  that  is  required  with  refpedl  to  fubjedis 
where  the  furfaces  have  the  regularity  above-menti¬ 
oned  :  but  where  they  form  curves  which  interltdl 
each  other,  the  con d mil  of  the  operation  mult  he  va¬ 
ried  with  relpedt  to  the  manner  of  taking  the  call  of 
the  mold  from  off  the  fubjedl  or  model ;  and  where 
there  are  long  projecting  parts,  fuch  as  legs  or  arms, 
they  Ihould  be  wrought  in  feparate  calls.  The  ope¬ 
rator  may  eafily  judge  from  the  original  fubjeets, 
what  parts  will  come  off  together,  and  what  require 
to  be  feparated  :  the  principle  of  the  whole  conlilts 
only  in  this,  that  where  under-workings,  as  they  are 
called,  occur ;  that  is,  wherever  a  llraight  line  drawn 
from  the  balis  or  infertion  of  any  projection,  would 
be  cut  or  crofted  by  any  part  of  fuch  projection,  fuch 
part  cannot  be  taken  off  without  a  divifion  ;  which 
muft  be  made  either  in  the  place  where  the  projection 
would  crofs  the  llraight  line ;  or,  as  that  is  frequent¬ 
ly  difficult,  the  whole  projection  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  main  body,  and  divided  alfo  lengthwife  in¬ 
to  two  parts :  and  where  there  are  no  projections 
from  the  principal'furfaces,  but  the  body  is  lb  formed 
as  to  render  the  furface  a  compofition  of  fuch  curves, 
that  a  ftraight  line  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  lur- 
face  of  one  part  would  he  cut  by  the  out-line,  in  one 
or  more  places,  of  another  part,  a  divifion  of  the 
whole  Ihould  be  made,  fo  as  to  reduce  the  parts  of 
it  into  regular  curves,  which  mult  then  be  treated  as 
fuch. 

In  larger  malfes,  where  there  would  otherwife  be 
a  great  thicknefs  of  the  plafter,  a  corps  or  body  may 
be  put  within  the  mold,  in  order  to  produce  a  hol¬ 
low  in  the  call;  which  both  faves  the  expence  of  the 
plafter,  and  renders  the  call  lighter. 

This  corps  may  be  of  wood,  where  the  forming  a 
hollow  of  a  ftraight  figure,  or  a  conical  one  with  the 
bafis  outward,  will  anfwer  the  end  :  but  if  the  cavity 
require  to  be  round,  ay  of  any  curve  figure,  the  corps 
cannot  be  then  drawn  while  entire  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  Ihould  be  of  fuch  matter  as  may  be  taken  out  piece¬ 
meal.  In  this  cafe,  the  corps  is  beft  formed  of  clay ; 
which  muft  be  worked  upon  wires  to  give  it  tenacity, 
and  lufpended  in  the  hollow  of  the  mold,  by  crofs 
wires  lying  over  the  mouth  :  and  when  the  plafter  is 
fufliciently  fet  to  bear  handling,  the  clay  mull  be 
picked  out  by  a  proper  inftrument. 

Where  it  is  delired  to  render  the  plafter  harder, 
the  water  with  which  it  is  tempered  Ihould  be  mixed, 
with  parchment  fize  properly  prepared,  which  will 
make  it  v.ery  firm  and  tenacious. 

In  the  lame  manner,  figures,  bulls,  ire.  may  be 
call  of  lead,  or  any  other  metal,  in  the  molds  of  pla- 
io  H  Her : 
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Carting,  Iter  :  only  the  expence  of  plaller,  and  the  tedioufnefs 

- of  its  becoming  fufficiently  dry,  when  in  a  very  large 

mafs,  to  bear  the  heat  of  melted  metal,  render  the 
ufe  of  clay,  compounded  with  fome  other  proper 
materials,  preferable  where  large  fubjedts  are  in  quef- 
tion.  The  clay,  in  this  cafe,  Ihould  be  walhed  over 
till  it  be  perfectly  free  from  gravel  or  ftones ;  and 
then  mixed  with  a  third  or  more  of  fine  fand  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  cracking  ;  or,  inltead  of  fand,  coal- allies  lift¬ 
ed  fine  may  be  tiled.  Whether  plaller  or  clay  be 
employed  for  the  calling  in  metal,  it  is  extremely 
neceflary  to  have  the  mold  perfectly  dry  i  otherwife 
the  moithue,  being  rarilied,  will  make  an  explolion 
that  will  blow  the  metal  out  of  the  mold,  and  endan¬ 
ger  the  operator,  or  at  leall  crack  the  mold  in  l'uch  a 
manner  as  to  frullrate  the  operation.  Where  the 
parts  of  a  mold  are  larger,  or  project  much,  and  con- 
iequently  require  a  greater  tenacity  ol  the  matter  they 
are  formed  of  to  keep  them  together,  flocks  of  cloth, 
prepared  like  thofe  defigned  for  paper-hangings,  or 
fine  cotton  plucked  or  cut  till  it  is  very  Ihort,  Ihould 
be  mixed  with  the  alhes  or  fand  before  they  are  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  clay  to  make  the  compofition  for  the  mold. 
The  proportion  Ihould  be  according  to  the  degree  of 
cohelion  required  :  but  a  fmall  quantity  will  anfwer 
the  end,  if  the  other  ingredients  of  the  compofition 
be  good,  and  the  parts  of  the  mold  properly  linked 
together  by  means  of  the  wires  above  directed. 

There  is  a  method  of  taking  calls  in  metals  front 
fmall  animals,  and  the  parts  of  vegetables,  which 
may  be  pradlifed  for  fome  purpofes  with  advantage  ; 
particularly  for  the  decorating  grottoes  or  rock-work, 
where  nature  is  imitated.  The  proper  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  lizards,  fnakes,  frogs,  birds,  or  infedls  ;  the 
calls  of  which,  if  properly  coloured,  will  be  exadt 
rtprefentations  of  the  originals. 

This  is  to  be  performed  by  the  following  method, 
A  coffin  or  proper  chell  for  forming  the  mold  being 
prepared  of  clay,  or  four  pieces  of  boards  fixed  toge¬ 
ther,  the  animal  or  parts  of  vegetables  mull  be  fufpend- 
ed  in  it  by  a  tiring  ;  and  the  leaves,  tendrils,  or  other 
'  detached  parts  of  the  vegetables,  or  the  legs,  wings, 

ire.  of  the  animals,  properly  feparated  and  adjulled 
in  their  1  ight  pofition  by  a  fmall  pair  of  pincers  :  a  due 
quantity  of  plaller  of  Paris  and  calcined  talc,  in  equal 
quantities,  with  fome  alumen  plumofum,  mull  then 
be  tempered  with  water  to  the  proper  confiltence  for 
calling ;  and  the  fubjedt  from  whence  the  call  is  to 
be  taken,  as  all’o  the  fides  of  the  coffin,  moillencd 
with  fpirit  of  wine.  The  coffin  or  chell  mull  then  be 
filled  with  the  tempered  compofition  of  the  plaller 
and  talc,  putting  at  the  fame  time  a  piece  of  llraight 
llick  or  wood  to  the  principal  part  of  the  body  of  the 
fubjedt,  and  pieces  of  thick  wire  to  the  extremities  of 
the  other  parts,  in  order  that  they  may  form,  when 
drawn  out  after  the  matter  of  the  mold  is  properly 
let  and  firm,  a  channel  for  pouring  in  the  melted  me¬ 
tal,  and  vents  for  the  air ;  which  otherwife,  by  the 
rarefaction  it  would  undergo  from  the  heat  of  the  me¬ 
tal,  would  blow  it  out  or  burll  the  mold.  In  a  Ihort 
time  the  plaller  and  talc  will  fet  and  become  hard, 
when  the  Hick  and  wires  may  be  drawn  opt,  and  fhe 
frame  or  coffin  in  which  the  mold  was  call  taken  a- 
way  :  and  the  mold  rnult  then  be  put  firft  into  a  mode¬ 


rate  heat,  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  as  dry  as  can  be  Carting, 
rendered  by  that  degree,  removed  into  a  greater  ;  — — — 
which  may  be  gradually  increafed  till  the  whole  be 
red-hot.  The  animal,  or  part  of  any  vegetable, 
which  was  included  in  the  mold,  will  then  be  burnt 
to  a  coal ;  and  may  be  totally  calcined  to  alhes,  by 
blowing  for  fome  time  gently  into  the  channel  and 
paflages  made  for  pouring  in  the  metal,  and  giving 
vent  to  the  air,  which  will,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
deftroys  the  remainder  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  blow  out  the  alhes.  The  mold  mull  then  be 
liilfered  to  cool  gently  ;  and  will  be  perfedl ;  the  de¬ 
finition  of  thq  lubllance  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
having  produced  a  hollow  of  a  figure  correfpondent  to 
it :  but  it  may  be  neverthelel's  proper  to  lhake  the 
mold,  and  turn  it  upfidc  down,  as  alfo  to  blow  with 
the  bellows  into  each  of  the  air-vents,  in  order  to  free 
it  wholly  from  any  remainder  of  the  alhes ;  or,  where 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  filling  the  hollow 
with  quickfilver  without  expence,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  effectual  method  of  clearing  the  cavity,  as  all 
dull,  alhes,  or  linall  detached  bodies  will  neceflarily 
rife  to  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver,  and  be  poured 
out  with  it.  The  mold  being  thus  prepared,  it  mull 
be  heated  very  hot  when'  ufed,  if  the  call  be  made 
with  copper  or  brafs  :  but  a  lefs  degree  will  ferve  for 
lead  or  tin  :  and  the  matter  being  poured  in,  the 
mold  mull  be  gently  llruck  :  and  then  fullered  to  reft 
till  it  be  cold :  at  which  time  it  mult  be  carefully  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  call,  but  without  the  leall  force ;  for 
fuch  parts  of  the  matter  as  appear  to  adhere  more 
ftrongly,  mull  be  foftened  by  foaking  in  water,  till 
they  be  entirely  loofened,  that  none  of  the  more  de¬ 
licate  parts  of  the  call  may  be  broken  olf  or  bent. 

Where  the  alumen  plumofum,  or  talc,  cannot  eafi- 
ly  be  procured,  the  plaller  may  be  ufed  alone  j  but 
it  is  apt  to  be  calcined  by  the  heat  ufed  in  burning  the 
animal  or  vegetable  from  whence  the  call  is  taken, 
and  to  become  of  too  incohering  and  crumbly  a  tex¬ 
ture  :  or,  for  cheapnefs,  Sturbridge  or  any  other  good 
clay,  walhed  over  till  it  be  perfectly  fine,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  fand,  and  forne  flocks  cut  fmall, 
may  be  employed.  Pounded  pumice-ftone  and  pla- 
fter  of  Paris,  taken  in  equal  quantities,  and  mixed 
with  walhed  clay  in  the  fame  proportion,  is  faid  to 
make  excellent  molds  for  this  and  parallel  ufes. 

Calls  of  medals,  or  fnch  fmall  pieces  as  are  of  a  li- 
milar  form,  may  be  made  in  plaller  by  the  method 
dire  died  for  bafs  relievos. 

Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  required  than  to  form 
a  mold  by  laying  them  on  a  proper  board ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  furrounded  them  by  a  rim  made  of  a  piece  of  a 
card,  or  any  other  palleboard,  to  fill  the  rim  with 
foft  tempered  plaller  of  Paris  :  which  mold,  when 
dry,  will  ferve  for  feveral  calls.  It  is  neverthelefs  a 
belter  method  to  form  the  mold  of  melted  fulphnr  ; 
which  will  produce  a  lharper  impreffion  in  the  call, 
and  lie  more  durable  than  thofe  made  of  plaller. 

The  calls  are  likewife  frequently  made  of  fi.il- 
pliur,  which  )>eing  melted  mull  be  treated  exadily 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  plaller. 

For  taking  cads  from  medals,  Dr  Lewis  recom-  philofopb. 
mends  a  mixture  of  flowers  of  brimeftone,  and  red  Commerce 
lead  t  equal  parts  of  thefe  are  to  be  put  over  the  fire  of  rirts. 

in 
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Catting,  in  a  laddie,  till  they  foften  to  the  confiftence  of  pap ; 

-  then  they  are  kindled  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  itir- 

red  for  fome  time.  The  veffel  being  afterwards  co¬ 
vered  clofe,  and  continued  on  the  fire,  the  mixture 
grows  fluid  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  then  to  be  poured 
on  the  medal,  previoufly  oiled  and  wiped  clean. 
The  cafts  are  very  neat;  their  colour  fometimes  a 
pretty  deep  black,  fometimes  a  dark  grey  :  they  are 
very  durable ;  and  when  foiled,  may  be  waflied  clean 
in  fpirits  of  wine. 

Katuralift’s  Dr  Letfom  recommends  tin-foil  for  taking  off  cafts 

Companion,  from  medals.  The  thinneft  kind  is  to  be  ufed.  It 
Ihould  be  laid  over  the  fubject  from  which  the  impref- 
fion  is  to  be  taken,  &nd  then  rubbed  with  a  brulh,  the 
point  of  a  lkewer,  or  a  pin,  till  it  has  perfectly  re¬ 
ceived  the  impreffion.  The  tin-foil  Ihould  now  be 
pared  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  medal,  till  it  is  brought 
to  the  fame  circumference  ;  the  medal  inuft  then  be 
reverfed,  and  the  tin-foil  will  drop  off  into  a  chip-box 
or  mold  placed  ready  to  receive  it.  Thus  the  con¬ 
cave  fide  of  the  foil  will  be  uppermoft,  and  upon  this 
plafter  of  Paris  prepared  in  the  ufuai  manner,  may 
be  poured.  When  dry,  the  whole  is  to  be  taken 
out,  and  the  tin-foil  flicking  on  the  plafter,  will  give 
a  perfect  reprefentation  of  the  medal,  almoft  equal 
in  beauty  to  filver.  If  the  box  or  mold  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  medal,  the  plafter  running  round  the 
tin-foil,  will  give  the  appearance  of  a  white  frame  or 
circular  border  ;  whence  the  new  made  medal  will 
appear  more  neat  and  beautiful. 

Cafts  may  be  made  likewife  with  iron,  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  :  “  Take  any  iron-bar, 
or  piece  of  a  fimilar  form;  and  having  heated  it 
red-hot,  hold  it  over  a  veffel  containing  water, 
and  touch  it  very  flightly  with  a  roll  of  fulphur, 
which  will  immediately  diffolve  it,  and  make  it 
fall  in  drops  into  the  water.  As  much  iron  as  may 
be  wanted  being  thus  diflolved,  pour  the  water  out 
of  the  veffel ;  and  pick  out  the  drops  formed  by 
the  melted  iron  from  thofe  of  the  fulphur,  which 
contain  little  or  no  iron,  and  will  be  diftinguifh- 
able  from  the  other  by  their  colour  and  weight.” 
The  iron  will,  by  this  means,  be  rendered  fo  fu- 
fible,  that  it  will  run  with  lefs  heat  than  is  required  to 
melt  lead  ;  and  may  be  employed  for  making  cafts  of 
medals,  and ,  many  other  fitch  purpofes,  with  great 
convenience  and  advantage. 

Impreflions  of  medals,  havingthe  fame  effeCt  as 
cafts,  may  be  made  alfo  of  ilinglafs  glue,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means.  Melt  the  ifinglafs,  beaten,  as  when 
commonly  ufed,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  ftirring  it 
gently  till  the  wjtole  is  diffolved  :  then  with  a  brulh 
of  Camels  hair,  cover  the  medal,  which  Ihould  be 
previoufly  well  cleanfed  and  warmed,  and  then  laid 
horizontal  on  a  board  or  table,  greafed  in  the  part  a- 
round  the  medal.  Let  them  reft  afterwards  till  the 
glue  be  properly  hardened ;  and  then,  with  a  pin, 
raife  the  edge  of  it ;  and  feparate  it  carefully  from 
the  medal :  the  call  will  be  thus  formed  by  the  glue 
as  hard  as  horn ;  and  fo  light,  that  a  thoufand  will 
fcarcely  weigh  an  ounce.  In  order  to  l  ender  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  medal  more  apparent,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
carmine  may  be  mixed  with  the  melted  ilinglafs  ;  or 


the  medal  may  be  previoufly  coated  with  leaf-gold  by  Calling. 

breathing  on  it,  and  then  laying  it  on  the  leaf,  which  - ; 

will  by  that  means  adhere  to  it :  but  thenfe  oi  leaf-gold 
is  apt  to  impair  a  little  the  lharpnefs  of  the  impreliion. 

Impreflions  of  medals  may  be  likewife  taken  in 
pntty  ;  but  it  Ihould  be  the  true  kind  made  of  calx  of 
tin,  and  drying  oil.  Thefe  may-  be  formed  in  the 
molds,  previoufly  taken  in  plafter  or  lulphur ;  or  molds 
may  be  made  in  its  own  fubftance,  in  the  manner  di¬ 
rected  for  thofe  of  the  plafter.  Thefe  impreflions 
will  be  very  lharp  and  hard  ;  but  the  greatelt  difad- 
vantage  that  attends  them,  is  their  drying  very  flow- 
ly,  and  being  liable  in  the  mean  time  to  be  damaged. 

Impreflions  of  prints,  or  other  engravings,  may  be 
taken  from  copper-plates,  by  cleanling  them  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  pouring  plafter  upon  them  :  but  the  ef¬ 
fect,  in  this  way,  is  not  ftrong  enough  for  the  eye  ; 
and  therefore  the  following  method  is  preferable, 
where  fuch  impreflions  on  plafter  are  defired. 

Take  vermilion,  or  any  other  coloured  pigment, 
finely  powdered,  and  rub  it  over  the  plate  :  then  pafs 
a  folded  piece  of  pajter,  or  the  flat  part  of  the  hand, 
over  the  plate,  to  take  off  the  colour  from  the  lights  or 
parts  where  there  is  no  engraving  :  the  proceeding 
muft  then  be  the  fame  as  where  no  colour  is  ufed. 

This  laft  method  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  making  of 
impreflions  of  copper-plates  on  paper  with  dry  co¬ 
lours  :  for  the  plate  being  prepared  as  here  directed, 
and  laid  on  the  paper  properly  moiftened,  and  either 
paffed  under  the  rolling-prel’s,  or  any  other  way 
ftrongly  forced  down  on  the  paper,  an  impreflion  of 
the  engraving  will  be  obtained. 

Impreflions  may  be  likewife  taken  from  copper¬ 
plates,  either  on  plafter  or  paper,  by  means  of  the 
linoke  of  a  candle  or  lamp ;  if,  inftead  of  rubbing 
them  with  any  colour,  the  plate  be  held  over  the 
candle  or  lamp  till  the  whole  furfhee  become  black, 
and  then  wiped  off  by  the  flat  of  the  hand,  or  paper. 

Thefe  methods  are  not,  however,  of  great  ule  in 
the  cafe  of  copper-plates,  except  where  impreflions 
may  be  defired  on  occafions  where  printing-ink  can¬ 
not  be  procured :  but  as  they  may  be  applied  likewife 
to  the  taking  impreflions  from  Ihnff-boxes,  or  other 
engraved  fubjeCts,  by  which  means  defigns  may  be 
inllantly  borrowed  by  artifts  or  curious  perfons,  they 
may  in  fuch  inftances  be  very  ufeful. 

The  expedient  of  taking  impreflions'  by  the  finoke 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  may  be  employed  alfo  for  bota¬ 
nical  purpofes  in  the  cafe  of  leaves,  as  a  perfoCt  and 
durable  reprefentation  of  not  only  the  general  figure, 
but  the  contexture  and  difpoiition  of  the  larger  fibres, 
may  be  extentporaneoufly  obtained  at  any  time.  The 
fame  may  be  neverthelefs  done  in  a  more  perfect 
manner,  by  the  ufe  of  linfeed  oil,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  colour,  where  the 
oil  can  be  conveniently  procured  :  but  the  other  me¬ 
thod  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  being  practicable 
at  almoft  all  feafons,  and  in  all  places,  within  the  time 
that  the  leaves  will  keep  frelh  and  plump.  In  taking 
thefe  impreflions,  it  is  proper  to  bruife  the  leaves,  fo  as 
to  take  off  the  projections  of  the  large  l  ibs,  which  might 
prevent  the  other  parts  from  plying  to  the  paper. 

Leaves,  as  alfo  the  petals,  or  flower-leaves,  of 
plants,  may  themfelves  be  preferred  on  paper,  with 
10  H  2  their 
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Calling  their  original  appearance,  for  a  confiderable  length 
I  of  time,  by  the  following  means. — Take  a  piece  of 
1C‘  paper,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  ifinglafs  glue  treated 
as  above  directed  for  taking  impreflions  from  medals; 
and  then  lay  the  leaves  in  a  proper  pofition  011  the 
paper.  The  glue  laid  on  the  paper  being  let,  brufli 
over  the  leaves  with  more  of  the  fame  ;  and  that  be¬ 
ing  dry  likewife,  the  operation  will  be  fiuilhed,  and 
the  leaves  l’o  lecured  from  the  air  and  moifture,  that 
they  will  retain  their  figure  and  colour  much  longer 
than  by  any  other  treatment. 

Butterflies,  or  other  fmall  animals  of  a  flat  figure, 
may  alfo  be  preferved  in  the  fame  manner. 

Casting  is  alio  fometimes  uied  for  the  quitting, 
laying,  or  throwing  alide  any  thing ;  thus  deer  calt 
their  horns,  fnakes  their  Heins,  loblters  their  fliells, 
hawks  their  feathers,  ire.  annually. 

Cafling  of  feathers  is  more  properly  called  moulting 
or  mewing, 

A  horle  cafls  his  hair,  or  coat,  at  leaft  once  a-year, 
viz.  in  the  fpring  when  he  calls  his  winter  coat ;  and 
fometimes,  at  the  clofe  of  autumn,  he  calls  his  futnmer 
coat,  in  cafe  he  has  been  ill  kept.  Horfes  alfo  fome- 
times  cafl  their  hoofs,  which  happens  frequently  to 
toach-horfes  brought  from  Holland  :  thefe,  being  bred 
in  a  moift  marlhy  country,  have  their  hoofs  too  flab¬ 
by  ;  fo  that  coming  into  a  drier  foil,  and  lefs  juicy 
provender,  their  hoofs  fall  off,  and  others  that  are 
firmer  fnrceed. 

Casting  «  CV/,denotes  a  mare’sproving  abortive. 

Casting-AV/,  a  fort  of  filhing-net  ifo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  is  to  be  cafi,  or  thrown  out ;  which  when  ex¬ 
actly  done,  nothing  efcapes  it,  but  weeds  and  every 
thing  within  its  extent  are  brought  away. 

CASTLE,  a  fortrefs,  or  place  rendered  defenceable 
either  by  nature  or  art.  It  frequently  fignifies  with- 
us  the  principal  manlion  of  noblemen.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  II,  there  were  no  lefs  than  mj  caltles  in 
England,  each  of  which  contained  a  manor. 

Castle,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  furrounded  with  a  ditch  and  wall,  furnilhed  with 
towers  at  intervals,  and  guarded  by  a  body  of  troops. 
The  word  is  originally  Latin,  caflellum ,  a  diminutive 
from  caflrum.  Caflellum  originally  feems  to  have 
fignified  a  fmaller  fort  for  a  little  garrifon  :  though 
Suetonius  ufes  the  word  where  the  fortification  was 
large  enough  to  contain  a  cohort.  The  caflella,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vegetius,  were  often  like,  towns,  built 
on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  where  there  were 
conflant  guards  and  fences  againfl  the  enemy.  Hor- 
iiey  takes  them  for  much  the  fame  with  what  were 
erheVwife  denominated  fiat  ions. 

Castle,  or  Cafiic~flel.d>  is  alfo  an  appellation  given 
by  the  country-people  in  the  north  to  the  Roman  caj- 
t-'lla ,  as  diflinguiflied  from  the  caftra  Jiativa  which 
they  ufually  call  cheflers,  Horfley  reprefents  this  as 
an  ufelul  criterion,  whereby  to  difeover  or  diflinguilh 
a  Roman  camp  or  flation.  There  are  feveral  of 
thefe  caftella  on  Severus’s  wall  :  they  are  generally 
60  feet  fquare  ;  their  north  fide  is  formed  by  the 
wall  itfelf  which  falls  in  with  them;  the  intervals 
between  them  are  from  fix  furlongs  and  an  half  to 
feven  ;  they  feem  to  have  flood  clofeft  where  the  Ha¬ 
ttons  are  wideft.  The  neighbouring  people  call  them 


caflles  or  caflle-fleeds ,  by  which  it  feems  probable  that  Caftle 
their  ancient  Latin  name  had  been  caflellum.  Some 
modern  writers  call  them  mile-caflles ,  or  milliary  caf  a”or' 
tellx  :  Horfley  fometimes  exploratory  caflles.  In  *" 
thefe  caflella  the  areans  had  their  flattens,  who  were 
an  order  of  men  whole  bufinefs  was  to  make  incur- 
fions  into  the  enemies  country,  and  give  intelligence 
of  their  motions. 

Castle,  in  the  feadanguage,  is  a  part  of  the  fhip,  of 
which  there  are  two  :  the  forecaftle,  being  the  ele¬ 
vation  at  the  prow,  or  the  uppermoft  deck,  towards 
the  inizen,  the  place  where  the  kitchens  are.  Hind- 
caftle  is  the  elevation  which  reigns  on  the  ftern,  over 
the  la  11. deck,  where  the  officers  cabins  and  places  of 
aflembly  are. 

Castle  (Edmund).  See  Castel. 

CASTLE-Cd>7,  a  remarkable  Roman  ftation  about 
four  miles  weft  from  Falkirk  on  the  borders  of  Stir- 
lingfhire  in  Scotland.  It  comprehends  feveral  acres 
of  ground,  is  of  a  fquare  form,  and  is  furrounded 
with  a  wall  of  Hone  and  mortar  :  all  the  fpace  within 
the  walls  has  been  occupied  by  buildings,  the  ruins  of 
which  have  raifed  the  earth  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
its  natural  furface  ;  fo  that  the  fort  now  feems  like  an 
hill-top  furrounded  with  a  funk  fence.  In  1770,  fome 
workmen  employed  in  fearching  for  ftones  for  the 
great  canal  which  paftes  very  near  it,  difeovered  fe¬ 
veral  apartments  of  Hone ;  arid  in  one  of  them  a  great 
number  of  ftones  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  eredl,  with  marks  of  fire  upon  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  employed  in  fupporting  fome  vcfTel  under 
which  fire  was  put.  In  a  hollow  of  the  rock  near 
this  place,  in  1771,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat 
quite  black  with  age  was  found,  with  fome  wedges 
and  hammers  fuppofed  to  be  Roman. 

Castle-  Rifling,  a  borough-townof  Norfolk  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E. 

Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  52.  46. 

Ca stle- ITcri,  fervice  or  labour  done  by  inferior 
tenants,  for  the  building  and  upholding  ca  files  of  de¬ 
fence,  toward  which  fome  gave  their  perfonal  afiift- 
ance,  and  others  paid  their  contributions.  This  was 
one  of  the  three  necelfary  charges  to  w  hich  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  expTefsly  fubjeift. 

CASTLETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Man, 
feated  on  the  fouth-wefl  part  of  the  ifland.  It  has  a 
flrong  caftle  ;  but  of  no  great  importance,  on  account 
of  its  diftance  from  the  rocky  and  fliallow  harbour- 
W.  Long.  4.  39.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

CASTOR,  or  Beaver,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  The 
foreteeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  truncated,  and  hollow¬ 
ed  in  a  tranfverfe  angular  direction.  The  tops  of 
the  foreteeth  of  the  lower  jaw  lie  in  a  tranfverfe 
direction  ;  and  the  tail  is  depreffed.  There  are  three 
fpecies  of  caftor,  viz.  1.  The  fiber,  with  a  plain 
ovated  tail,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  It  has  fhort  ears  hid 
in  the  fur  ;  a  blunt  nofe  ;  the  forefeet  fmall,  the  hin¬ 
der  large  :  its  length  from  nofe  to  tail  about  three 
feet,  tail  about  one  foot.  It  is  from  the  inguinal 
glands  of  this  animal  that  the  caftor  is  obtained  ;  it 
is  contained  in  cods  or  pouches  refembling  a  dog’s  te- 
fticles.  Nothing  equals  the  art  with  which  theft  ani¬ 
mals 
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Caftor.  mals  conftruft  their  dwellings.  They  chufe  a  level 
—  piece  of  ground,  with  a  firnall  rivulet  running  through 

it.  This  they  form  into  a  pond,  by  making  a  dam 
acrofs  ;  firft  by  driving  into  the  ground  flakes  of  five 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  placed  in  rows,  wattling  each 
row  with  pliant  twigs,  and  filling  the  interllices  with 
clay,  ramming  it  down  clofe.  The  fide  next  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  Hoped,  the  other  perpendicular  ;  the  bottom  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick ;  but  the  thicknels  gra¬ 
dually  diminilhes  to  the  top,  which  is  about  two  or 
three  :  the  length  of  tliefe  dams  is  fometimes  not  lei’s 
than  100  feet. 

Their  houfes  are  made  in  the  water  collected  by 
means  of  the  dam,  and  are  placed  near  the  edge  of 
the  Ihore.  They  are  built  on  piles  ;  are  either  round 
or  oval  ;  but  their  tops  are  vaulted,  fo  that  their  inlide 
refembles  an  oven,  the  top  a  dome.  The  walls  are 
two  feet  thick,  made  of  earth,  ftones,  and  Hicks,  molt 
artificially  laid  together  ;  and  the  walls  within  as 
neatly  plaftered  as  if  with  a  trowel.  In  each  houfe 
are  two  openings,  the  one  into  the  water,  the  other 
towards  the  land.  The  height  of  thefe  houfes  above 
the  water  is  eight  feet.  They  often  make  two  or 
three  Itories  in  each  dwelling,  for  the  convenience  of 
change  in  cafe  of  floods.  Each  houfe  contains  from  20 
to  30  beavers;  and  the  number  of  houfes  in  each  pond 
is  from  10  to  25.  Each  beaver  forms  its  bed  of  mofs ; 
and  each  family  forms  its  magazine  of  winter  provi¬ 
sions,  which  confilt  of  bark  and  boughs  of  trees. 
Thole  they  lodge  under  water,  and  fetch  into  their 
apartments  as  occalion  requires.  Lawfon  fays,  they 
are  fondeft  of  the  lalfafras,  alh,  and  fweet  gum. 
Their  fummer  food  is  leaves,  fruits,  and  fometimes 
crabs  and  craw  filh ;  but  they  are  not  fond  of 
filh. 

To  effedl  thefe  works,  a  community  of  two  or 
three  hundred  aflembles  ;  each  bears  his  lhare  in  the 
labour  ;  fome  fall  to  gnawing  with  their  teeth  trees 
of  great  lize,  to  form  beams  or  piles  ;  others  roll  the 
pieces  along  to  the  water ;  others  dive,  and  with 
their  feet  ferape  holes  in  order  to  place  them  in ; 
while  others  exert  their  efforts  to  rear  them  in  their 
proper  places  :  another  party  is  employed  in  collec¬ 
ting  twigs  to  wattle  the  piles  with  ;  a  third  in  collec¬ 
ting  earth,  ftones,  and  clay ;  a  fourth  is  bufied  in  beat¬ 
ing  and  tempering  the  mortar;  others  in  carrying  it 
on  their  broad  tails  to  proper  places,  and  with  tlie  fame 
inftmment  ram  it  between  the  piles,  or  plafter  tlie  in- 
fule  of  their  houfes.  A  certain  number  of  fmart 
ftrokes  given  with  their  tails,  is  a  lignal  made  by  the 
overfeer  for  repairing  to  fuch  and  l'uch  places,  either 
for  mending  any  defect'  ,  or  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  ;  and  the  whole  fociety  attend  to  it  with  tlie 
utmoft  afllduity.  Their  time  of  building  is  early  in 
fummer ;  for  in  winter  they  never  ftir  but  to  their 
magazines  of  provifions,  and  during  that  feafon  are 
very  fat.  They  breed  once  a-year,  and  bring  forth 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  winter  two  or  three  young 
at  a  birth. 

Befides  thefe  affociated  beavers,  is  another  fort 
called  terriers,  which  either  want  induftry  or  faga- 
city  to  form  houfes  like  the  others.  They  burrow  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  making  their  holes  beneath  the 
freezing  depth  of  the  water,  and  work  up  for  a  great 


number  of  feet.  Thefe  alfo  form  their  winter  flock  Caftor. 
of  provifion.  — — — — 

Beavers  vary  in  their  colours ;  the  fineft  are  black, 
but  the  general  colour  is  a  chefnut  brown,  more  or 
lef’s  dark  :  l’ome  have  been  found,  but  very  rarely, 
white.  The  Ikins  are  a  prodigious  article  of  trade, 
being  the  foundation  of  the  hat-m&nufadtory.  In 
1763  were  fold,  in  a  {ingle  fale  of  tlie  Hudlon’s-bay 
company,  54,670  Ikins.  They  are  diflinguilhed  by 
different  names.  Ccat-beaver  is  what  has  been  worn 
as  coverlets  by  the  Indians :  i  arcbmeut-beaver,  be- 
caule  the  lower  fide  relembles  it :  Stage-beaver  is  the 
worft,  and  is  that  which  the  Indians  kill  out  of  fea¬ 
fon,  on  their  ftages  or  journeys. 

In  hunting  the  beavers,  the  favages  fometimes 
Ihoot  them,  always  getting  on  the  contrary  fide  of 
the  wind  ;  for  they  are  very  Ihy,  quick  in  hearing, 
and  of  a  keen  l'cent.  This  is  generally  done  when 
the  beavers  are  at  work,  or  on  Ihore  feeding  on  po¬ 
plar  bark.  If  they  hear  any  noife  when  at  work, 
they  immediately  jump  into  the  water,  and  continue 
there  fome  time  ;  and  when  -they  rife,  it  is  at  a  di- 
Itance  from  the  place  where  they  went  in. 

They  fometimes  are  taken  with  traps  :  thefe  are 
nothing  but  poplar  flicks  laid  in  a  path  near  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  which  when  the  heaver  begins  to.  feed  upon, 
they  caufe  a  large  log  of  wood  to  fall  upon  their  necks, 
which  is  put  in  motion  hy  their  moving  of  the  flicks, 
and  confequently  requires  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

The  favages  generally  prefer  this  way  of  taking  them, 
becaufe  it  does  not  damage  their  Ikins. 

In  the  winter-time  they  break  the  ice  in  two  pla¬ 
ces  at  a  dtftance  from  the  houfe,  the  one  behind  tlie 
other.  Then  they  take  away  the  broken  ice  with  a 
kind  of  racket,  the  better  to  fee  where  to  place  their 
flakes.  They  fallen  their  nets  to  thefe,  which  have 
large  tnefhes,  and  fometimes  are  eighteen  or  twenty 
yards  in  length.  When  thefe  are  fixed,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  demoliflt  the  lioule,  and  turn  a  dog  therein  ; 
which  terrifying  the  beaver,  he  immediately  leaves 
it,  and  takes  to  the  water ;  after  which,  lie  is  loon 
entangled  by  the  net. 

2.  The  mofehatus,  with  a  long,  compreffed,  lan- 
ceolated  tail,  and  palmated  feet.  It  has  a  long  Ilcn- 
der  nofe  like  that  of  a  Ihrew-moufe  ;  no  external 
ears,  and  very  firnall  eyes.  Length  from  nofe  to 
tail,  feven  inches  ;  of  the  tail,  eight.  It  is  tlie  water- 
rat  of  Clufius ;  and  inhabits  Lapland.  Iiuflia,  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Woiga,  and  tlie  Yaick.  It  never  wanders 
far  from  the  fides  ;  is  very  flow  in  tts  pace  ;  makes 
holes  in  the  cliffs,  with  the  entrance  far  beneath  the 
loweft  fall  of  the  water  ;  works  npwards,  but  never 
to  the  furface,  only  high  enough  to  be  beyond  the 
hightft  How  of  the  river;  feeds  on  filh  ;  is  devoured 
by  the  pikes  and  ftluri,  and  gives  tliofe  filh  fo  ftrong 
a  flavour  of  mufk  as  to  render  them  not  eatable  ;  has 
the  fame  feent  as  the  former,  efpecially  about  the 
tail,  out  of  which  is  expreffed  a  fort  of  mu  Ik  very 
much  refembling  the  genuine  kind.  The  Ikins  are 
put  into  cherts  among  clothes,  to  drive  away  moths.  % 

At  Orenburg  the  Ikins  and  tails  fell  for  15  or  20  co- 
pees  per  hundred.  They  are  fo  common  near  Niz- 
ncy  Novogorod,  that  tlie  peafants  bring  500  a-piece 
to  market,  where  they  are  fold  for  one  ruble  per 
hundred. 
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hundred.  The  German  name  for  thefe  animals  is 
bicfcmratze  ;  the  Ruffian,  wychozhol. 

3.  The  zibethicus  or  mulk-rat,  with  a  long,  com- 
preffed,  lanceolated  tail,  and  the  toes  of  the  feet  l’epa- 
rated  from  each  other.  Length  from  nol'e  to  tail, 
one  foot;  of  the  tail,  nine  inches.  This  fpecies  in¬ 
habits  North  America,  breeds  three  or  four  times  in 
a  year,  and  brings  from  three  to  lix  young  ones  at  a 
time  :  during  fummer  the  male  and  female  confort 
together  :  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  unite  in 
families,  and  retire  into  final!  round  edifices  covered 
with  a  dome,  formed  of  herbs  and  reeds  cemented 
with  clay :  at  the  bottom  arfe  feveral  pipes  through 
which  they  pafs  in  fearch  of  food  ;  for  they  do  not 
form  magazines  like  the  beavers:  during  winter  their 
habitations  are  covered  many  feet  deep  with  fnow 
and  ice  ;  but  they  creep  out  and  feed  on  the  roots 
beneath :  they  quit  their  old  habitations  annually,  and 
form  new  ones  :  the  fur  is  foft  and  much  efteemed  : 
the  whole  animal,  during  fummer,  has  a  mod  exqui- 
fite  fmell  of  mulk,  which  it  lofes  in  winter  :  perhaps 
the  fcent  is  derived  from  the  calamus  aromaticus,  a 
favourite  food  of  this  animal.  Lefcarbot  fays  they 
are  very  good  to  eat. 

CASTOR  and  Pollux,  in  Pagan  mythology.  Ju¬ 
piter  having  an  amour  with  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyn- 
darus  king  of  Sparta,  in  the  form  of  a  1'wan,  fhe 
brought  forth  two  eggs,  each  containing  twins.  From 
that  impregnated  by  Jupiter  proceeded  Pollux  and 
Helena,  who  were  both  immortal ;  from  the  other 
Caftor  and  Clytemneftra,  who  being  begot  by  Tyn- 
darus  were  both  mortal.  They  were  all,  however, 
called  by  the  common  name  of  Tyndaridar.  Theffe 
two  brothers  entered  into  an  inviolable  friendfliip : 
they  went  with  the  other  noble  youths  of  Greece  in 
the  expedition  to  Colchis,  and,  on  feveral  occafions, 
lignalized  themfelves  by  their  courage ;  but  Caftor 
being  at  length  killed,  Pollux  obtained  leave  to  fliare 
his  own  immortality  with  him  ;  fo  that  they  are  faid 
to  live  and  die  alternately  every  day  :  for,  being 
tranflated  into  the  Ikies,  they  form  the  conllellation 
of  gemini,  one  of  which  liars  rifes  as  the  other 
fets. 

A  martial  dance,  called  the  Pyrrhic  or  Cafloriatt 
dance,  was  invented  in  honour  of  thefe  deities,  whom 
the  Cephelenfes  placed  among  the  Dii  Magni,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  them  white  lambs.  The  Romans  alfo  paid 
them  particular  honours  on  account  of  the  affiftance 
they  are  faid  to  have  given  them  in  an  engagement 
againft  the  Latins ;  in  which,  appearing  mounted  on 
white  liorfes,  they  turned  the  fcale  of  victory  in  their 
favour,  for  which  a  temple  was  ereifted  to  them  in 
the  forum. 

Castor  and  Pollt/x,  two  meteors,  which,  in  a 
ftorm  at  fea,  appear  (ticking  to  feme  part  of  the 
fhip,  in  the  lhape  of  fire-balls :  when  only  one  is 
feen,  it  is  more  properly  called  Helena.  The  two 
together  are  adjudged  to  portend  the  ceflation  of  the 
ftorm  ;  but  one  alone  portends  ill,  and  that  the  feve¬ 
red  part  of  the  temped  is  yet  to  come  :  both  thefe 
balls  are  by  feme  called  Tyndarides. 

CASTOREUM,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  castor  ; 
the  inguinal  glands  of  the  beaver  *.  The  ancients 
had  a  notion  that  it  was  lodged  in  the  tefticles  ;  and 
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that  the  animals,  when  hard  prefled,  would  bite  them  Caftoreui 
off,  and  leave  them  to  its  purfuers,  as  if  confcious  of  _  J 
what  they  wanted  to  deftroy  him  for.  The  belt 
fort  of  caftor  is  what  comes  from  Ruffia.  So  much 
is  Ruffian  caftor  fuperior  to  the  American,  that  two 
guineas  per  pound  is  paid  for  the  former,  and  only 
8  s.  6  d.  for  the  latter.  The  Ruflian  caftor  is  in  large 
hard  round  cods,  which  appear,  when  cut,  full  of  a 
brittle,  red,  liver-coloured  fnbftance,  interfperfed  with 
membranes  and  fibres  exquifitely  interwoven.  An 
inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Dantzic,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  fat  and  moift.  The  American  eaftor,  which  is 
the  worll  of  all,  is  in  longifli  thin  cods.  Ruffia  caftor 
has  a  llrong  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  an  acrid,  bit- 
terifli,  and  naufeous  tafte.  Water  extracts  the  nan- 
leous  part,  with  little  of  the  finer  bitter  ;  rectified 
fpirit  extracts  this  laft  without  much  of  the  naufeous  ; 
proof  fpirit  both  :  water  elevates  the  whole  of  its 
flavour  in  diftillation  ;  rectified  fpirit  brings  over  no¬ 
thing.  Caftor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  capital 
nervine  and  antihyfteric  medicines  :  feme  celebrated 
practitioners,  neverthelefs,  have  doubted  its  virtues  ; 
and  Newman  and  Stahl  declare  it  infignificant.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  has  Ihewn  that  the  virtues  of  ca¬ 
ftor  are  confiderable,  though  lefs  than  they  have  been 
generally  fuppofed.  See  Materia  Medica,  n°  224. 

CASTRATION,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of 
gelding.  It  was  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate 
of  Rome  under  Hadrian  ;  and  the  Cornelian  law  fub- 
jetfted  the  perfon  who  performed  the  operation,  to 
the  fame  penalties  as  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  per¬ 
formed,  although  it  was  done  with  his  confent. 

Caftration  is  much  in  ufe  in  Alia  and  Turkey, 
where  it  is  pra&ifed  upon  the  flaves,  to  prevent  any 
commerce  with  their  women.  In  Italy,  caftration  is 
frequent  from  another  motive,  namely,  to  preferve 
the  voice  for  finging*. 

Caftration  is  lometimes  found  neceflary  in  chirur- 
gical  cafes,  as  in  a  farcocele  and  cancer  of  the  te- 
lticles. 

Castration,  anjong  botanifts,  a  term  derived 
from  the  fancied  analogy  betwixt  plants  and  animals. 

The  caftration  of  plants  confifts  in  cutting  off  the  an¬ 
ther#,  or  tops  of  the  ftamina,  before  they  have  at¬ 
tained  maturity,  and  difperfed  the  pollen  or  fine  dull 
contained  within  their  fnbftance.  This  operation  has 
been  frequently  praclifed  by  the  moderns,  with  a 
view  to  ellablifh  or  confute  the  doeftrine  of  the  fexes 
of  plants ;  the  anthers  or  tops  being  confidered  by 
the  fexualifts  as  the  male  organs  of  generation.  The 
experiment  of  caftration  fucceeds  principally  on  plants 
which,  like  the  melon,  have  their  male  flowers  de¬ 
tached  from  the  female.  In  fuch  as  have  both  male 
and  female  flowers  contained  within  the  fame  covers, 
this  operation  cannot  be  eafily  performed  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  neighbouring  organs.  The  refult  of 
experiments  on  this  fubjeit  by  Linnseus,  Alfton,  and 
other  eminent  botanifts,  may  be  feen  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Botany,  fetft.  iii. 

CASTREL,  a  kind  of  hawk  refembling  the  lanner 
in  fliape,  but  the  hobby  in  lize.  The  caftrel  is  alfo 
called  kejlrcl ,  and  is  of  a  flow  and  cowardly  kind  ; 
her  game  is  the  grous,  though  file  will  kill  a  par¬ 
tridge. 


See  Eu- 
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Caftres  CASTRES,  a  city  of  Languedoc  in  France,  about 

.  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Thouloufe.  E.  Long.  2.  and 
Caftruccio.  -ki  »  »  . 

N.  Lat.  45.  40.  It  is  a  bilhop  s  iee. 

CASTRO,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  on 
the  cod!  of  Chili  in  South  America.  W.  Long.  82. 
S«  Lat.  43. 

Castro  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  lame 
name  in  the  Pope’s  territories  in  Italy,  iituated  on  the 
confines  ofTufcany.  E.  Long.  12.  35.  N.  Lat.  42.  30. 

CASTRUCCIO  (Caftracani),  a  celebrated  Italian 
general,  was  born  (nobody  knows  of  whom)  at  Luc¬ 
ca  in  Florence  in  1284,  and  left  in  a  vineyard  cover¬ 
ed  with  leaves,  where  he  was  found  by  Dianora  a 
widow  lady,  the  filter  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of  St 
Michael  in  Lucca,  who  was  del'cended  from  the  illu- 
llrious  family  of  the  Caftracani.  The  lady  having  no 
children,  they  refolved  to  bring  him  up,  and  edu¬ 
cated  him  as  carefully  as  he  had  been  their  own. 
They  intended  him  for  a  prieft  ;  but  he  was  fcarccly 
14  years  old  when  he  began  to  devote  himlelf  to  mi¬ 
litary  fports,  and  thofe  violent  exercifes  which  fuited 
his  great  ftrength  of  body.  The  factions  named  the 
Guelfs  and  Gibe  lines  then  lhared  all  Italy  between 
them ;  divided  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors ;  and 
engaged  in  their  different  interelts  not  only  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fame  town,  but  even  thofe  of  the  fame 
family.  Francifco,  a  coniiderable  perlon  on  the  fide 
of  the  Gibelines,  obferving  Caftrnccio’s  uncommon 
fpirit  and  great  qualities,  prevailed  with  Antonio  to 
let  him  turn  foldier  ;  on  which  Caftruccio  foon  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  every  thing  belonging  to  that 
profeffion,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  of  a  company 
of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi.  In  his  firft  campaign 
he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  courage  and  condnift  as 
fpread  his  fame  all  over  Lombardy  ;  and  Guinigi, 
dying  foon  after,  committed  to  him  the  care  of  his 
fon  and  the  management  of  his  eftate.  Still  di- 
ftinguilhing  himlelf  by  his  exploits,  he  filled  his  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  with  fuch  jealoufy  and  envy,  that  he 
was  imprilbned  by  ftratagem  in  order  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  the  people  of  Lucca  foon  releafed  him, 
and  afterwards  chofe  him  for  their  fovereign  prince. 
The  Gibelines  confidered  him  as  the  chief  of  their 
party  ;  and  thofe  who  had  been  banilhed  from  their 
country  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  unanimoufly 
promifed,  that  if  he  could  reltore  them  to  their  &- 
Hates,  they  would  ferve  him  fo  effectually  that  the 
fovereignty  of  their  country  Ihould  be  his  reward : 
Flattered  by  thefe  promifes,  he  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  prince  of  Milan.  He  kept  his  army  con- 
llantly  on  foot,  employing  it  as  belt  fuited  his  own  dc- 
figns.  For  Cervices  he  had  done  the  Pope,  he  was 
made  fenator  of  Rome  with  more  than  ordinary  ce¬ 
remony  ;  but,  while  there,  received  news  which  obli¬ 
ged  him  co  halten  back  to  Lucca.  The  Florentines 
entered  into  a  war  with  him,  but  Caftruccio  fought 
his  way  through  them  ;  and  the  fupreme  authority 
of  Tufcany  was  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands,  when  a 
period  w  as  put  to  his  life.  In  May  1328,  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  his  enemies,  who  amounted 
to  30,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe  ;  in  which  22,000 
of  them  were  (lain,  with  the  lofs  of  not  quite  16,000 
of  his  own  men  :  but  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
field  of  battle,  tired  with  the  aCtion,  and  covered 


with  fweat,  he  halted  a  little,  in  order  to  thank  and  Caftruccio 
carefs  his  loldiers  as  they  palfed  ;  when,  the  north  II 
wind  blowing  upon  him,  lie  wras  immediately  feized  a  ua  ies‘ 
with  an  ague,  which  he  at  firft  neglected,  but  it  car¬ 
ried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
age. 

Machiavcl,  who  has  written  the  lift  ol  Caftruccio, 
fays,  that  he  was  not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in 
his  own  age,  but  would  have  been  fo  in  .any  other. 

He  was  of  a  noble  afpect,  and  of  the  molt  winning 
addrels.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  make  a  man 
great ;  was  grateful  to  liis  friends,  juft  to  his  fubjedts, 
terrible  to  his  enemies.  No  man  was  more  forw  ard 
to  encounter  dangers;  no  man  more  careful  to  efcape 
them.  He  had  an  uncommon  prefence  of  mind,  and 
often  made  rapartees  with  great  fmartnefs.  Some  of 
them  are  recorded,  which  difeover  a  fingular  turn  of 
humour ;  and,  for  a  fpecimen,  we  Ihall  mention  three 
or  four  of  them. — Palling  one  day  through  a  ftreet 
where  there  was  a  houfe  of  bad  fame,  he  furprifed  a 
yonng  man,  who  was  juft  coming  out,  and  who,  upon 
feeing  him,  was  all  over  blulhes  and  confufion  : 

“  Friend,  you  Ihould  not  be  alhamed  when  yon  come 
out,  but  when  yon  go  in.” — One  alking  a  favour  of  him 
with  a  thoufand  impertinent  and  fuperfluous  words  : 

“  Hark  you,  friend  ;  when  you  would  have  any  thing 
with  -me  for  the  future,  fend  another  man  to  alk  it.” 

— Another  great  talker  having  tired  him  with  a  te¬ 
dious  difeourfe,  excufed  himlelf  at  laft,  by  faying,  he 
was  afraid  he  had  been  troublefome.  “  No  indeed, 

(replied  he),  for  I  did  not  mind  one  word  you  faid.” 

— He  was  forced  to  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to  death, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  great  inftrmnent  of  his  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  and  being  reproached  by  fomebody  for 
having  dealt  fo  feverely  wdih  an  old  friend,  replied, 

“  No,  you  are  miftaken,  it  was  with  a  new  foe.” — 

One  of  his  courtiers  defirous  to  regale  him,  made 
a  ball  and  invited  him  to  it.  Caftruccio  came,  en¬ 
tertained  himfclf  among  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did 
other  things  which  did  not  feern  to  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  his  rank.  One  of  his  friends  intimating 
that  fuch  freedoms  might  diminilh  the  reverence  that 
ought  to  be  paid  him  s  “  1  thank  yon  for  your  cau¬ 
tion  ; ,  but  he  who  is  reckoned  wife  all  the  day,  will 
never  be  reckoned  a  fool  at  night.” 

CASU-consimili,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry  granted 
where  a  tenant,  by  courtefy  or  for  life,  aliens  either 
in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for  the  term  of  another’s  life.  It  is 
brought  by  him  in  reverfion  againft  the  perfon  ta 
whom  fuch  tenant  does  fo  alien  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  reverfioner  in  the  tenant’s  life-time, 

Ca.su -Provi/o,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry  founded 
on  the  ftatute  of  Glouceftcr,  where  a  tenant  in 
dotver  aliens  the  lands  Ihe  fo  holds  in  fee,  or  for 
life  ;  and  lies  for  the  party  in  reverfion  againft  the 
alienee. 

CAUSAL,  fomething  that  happens  fovtuitoufly, 
without  any  defign,  or  any  meafures  taken  to  bring  it 
to  pafs. 

Cavsku- Revenues,  are  thofe  which  arife  from  for¬ 
feitures,  confifeations,  deaths,  attainders,  ire. 

Casual  Theology,  a  denomination  given  to  what 
is  more  frequently  called  Casuistry. 

.  CASUALTIES  of  Superiority,  in  Scots  law, 

tliofe 
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Cafualty  thofe  duties  and  emoluments  which  a  fuperior  has  a 
il  right  to  demand  out  of  his  valfal’s  eflate,  over  and 
Cat‘  betides  the  conftant  yearly  duties  eftablilhed  by  the 
reddendo  of  his  charter  upon  certain  cafual  events. 

CASUALTY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  acci¬ 
dent,  or  a  thing  happening  by  chance,  not  defign.  It 
is  particulary  uled  for  an  accident  producing  unnatural 
death. 

Casualty,  in  Metallurgy.  See  Causalty. 

CASUIST,  a  perlbn  who  propoles  to  retolve  cafes 
of  confidence.  Efcobar  has  made  a  collection  oLthe 
opinions  of  all  the  cafuilts  before  him.  M.  Le  Feore, 
preceptor  of  Lewis  XIII.  called  the  books  of  the 
cafuilts  the  art  of  quibbling  with  God  ;  which  does 
not  feem  far  from  truth,  by  reaibn  of  the  multitude 
of  diftiniftions  and  fubtleties  they  abound  withal. 
Mayer  has  publilhed  a  bibliotheca  of  cafuilts,  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  cafes  of  con¬ 
fidence,  ranged  under  three  heads,  the  firft  compre¬ 
hending  the  Lutheran,  the  fecond  the  Calvinilt,  and 
the  third  the  Romilh,  calm  Its. 

CASUISTRY,  the  doCtrine  and  fcienceof  confidence 
and  its  cafes,  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  revi¬ 
ving  the  fame  ;  drawn  partly  from  natural  reafon  or 
equity  ;  partly  from  authority  of  leripture,  the  canon 
law,  councils,  fathers,  <krc.  To  cafuiftry  belongs  the 
decilion  of  all  difficulties  ariling  about  what  a  man 
may  lawfully  do  or  not  do  ;  what  is  lin  or  not  lin  ; 
what  things  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  his  duty,  and  what  he  may  let  alone  without 
breach  of  it. 

CASIUS  a  missio nis,  in  Scots  law,  in  actions 
proving  the  tenor  of  obligations  inextinguifliable  by 
the  debtors  retiring  or  cancelling  them,  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  purfuer,  before  he  is  allowed  a  proof  of 
the  tenor,  to  condelcend  upon  fuch  a  cafus  amiffionis, 
or  accident,  by  which  the  writing  was  deftroyed,  as 
fhews  it  was  loll  while  in  the  writer’s  pofTeflion. 

CAT,  in  zoology.  See  Felis.  ( 

Cat,  in  fea-aftairs,  a  Ihip'  employed  in  the  coal- 
trade,  formed  from  the  Norwegian  model.  It  is  dif- 
tinguiffied  by  a  narrow  Hern,  projecting  quarters,  a 
deep  waifle,  and  by  having  ornamental  figures  on  the 
prow.  Thefe  veffels  are  generally  built  remarkably 
flrong,  and  carry  from  four  to  fix  hundred  tons,  or, 
in  the  language  of  their  own  mariners,  from  2 o  to 
30  ki els  of  coals. 

Cat,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  ftrong  tackle,  or  combination 
of  pullies,  to  hook  and  draw  the  anchor  perpendicu¬ 
larly  up  to  the  cat-head.  The  ufe  of  this  machine  is 
reprefented,  Plate  LXXXII.  fig.  4. 

Chi-Ftjh,  in  ichthyology.  See  Squalus. 

Cat  -Cut,  a  denomination  given  to  ftnall  firings  for 
fiddles,  and  other  inflruments,  made  of  the  intellines 
of  flieep  or  lambs,  dried  and  twilled  together,  either 
fingly,  or  feveral  together.  Thefe  are  fometiines 
coloured  red,  fometimes  blue,  but  are  commonly  left 
whitifh  or  brownilh,  the  natural  colour  of  the  gut. 
They  are  alfo  lifed  by  watch-makers,  cutlers,  turners, 
and  other  artificers.  Great  quantities  are  imported 
into  England,  and  other  northern  countries  from 
Lyons  and  Italy. 

Cat -Harp'ings,  a  purebafe  of  ropes  employed  to 
brace  in  the  lhrowds  of  the  lower  malls  behind  their 


yards  for  the  double  purpofe  of  making  the  fhrouds  Cat 

more  tight,  and  of  affording  room  to  draw  in  the  II 
yards  more  obliquely,  to  trim  the  fails  for  a  fide- wind,  Cataco«ab. 
when  they  are  laid  to  be  clofe  hauled. 

Chi-Heads,  two  ftrong  fhort  beams  of  timber,  Plate  Ixxxii. 
which  project  ahnoft  horizontally  over  the  ffiip’s  bows  fig.  4. 

011  each  fide  of  the  bow-fprit ;  being  like  two  radii 
which  extend  from  a  center  taken  in  the  direction  of 
the  bow-fprit.  That  part  of  the  cat-head  which  l  efts 
upon  the  forecaftle,  is  leeurely  bolted  to  the  beams  : 
the  other  part  projects  like  a  crane  as  above  deferi- 
bed,  and  carries  in  its  extremity  two  or  three  final! 
wheels  or  J heaves  of  brals  or  ftrong  wood,  about 
which  a  rope  called  the  cat-fall  paffes,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  cat-block,  which  alfo  contains  three 
fheaves.  The  machine  formed  by  this  combination  of 
pullies  is  called  the  Cat ,  which  ferves  to  pull  the  an¬ 
chor  up  to  the  cat-head,  without  tearing  the  fhip’s 
fides  with  its  flukes.  The  cat- head  alio  ferves  to  fuf- 
pend  the  anchor  clear  of  the  bow,  when  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  let  it  go  :  it  is  Jupported  by  a  fort  of  knee, 
which  is  generally  ornamented  with  fculpture. 

The  cat-block  is  filled  with  a  large  and  ftrong  hook, 
which  catches  the  ring  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  to  be 
drawn  up. 

Cat  of  the  Mountain.  See  Felis. 

Chi-Mint.  See  Mentha. 

Chi-Salt,  a  name  given  by  our  falt-workers  to  a 
very  beautifully  granulated  kind  of  common  fait.  It 
is  formed  out  of  the  bittern,  or  leach-brine,  which  runs 
from  the  fait  when  taken  out  of  the  pan.  When  they 
draw  out  the  common  fait  from  the  boiling  pans,  they 
put  it  into  long  wooden  troughs,  with  holes  bored  at 
the  bottom  for  the  brine  to  drain  out ;  under  thefe 
troughs  are  placed  veffels  to  receive  this  brine,  and 
acrofs  them  iinall  flicks  to  which  the  cat-falt  affixes 
itfelf  in  very  large  and  beautiful  cryftals.  This  fait 
contains  fome  portion  of  the  bitter  purging  fait,  is 
very  fharp  and  pnngent,  and  is  white  when  powder¬ 
ed,  though  pellucid  in  the  mals.  It  is  ufed  by  lome 
for  the  table,  but  the  greateft  part  of  what  is  made 
of  it  is  ufed  by  the  makers  of  hard-foap. 

Chi-Silver.  See  Mica. 

CATACAUSTIC  curves,  in  the  higher  geometry, 
that  fpecies  of  cauftic  curves  which  are  formed  by  re¬ 
flection.  See  Fluxions. 

CATACHRESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  which  bor¬ 
rows  the  name  of  one  thing  to  exprefs  another.  Thus 
Milton,  deferibing  Raphael’s  defeent  from  the  empy¬ 
real  heaven  to  paradife,  lays, 

“  Down  thither  prone  in  flight, 

“  He  fpeeds,  'and  through  the  vaft  etherial  fky 
“  Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds.” 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto,  or  fubterraneous  place  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Some  derive  the  word  catacomb  from  the  place 
where  fhips  are  laid  up,  which  the  modern  Latins  and 
Greeks  call  curnb<r.  Others  fay,  that  cata  was  ufed 
for  ad,  and  catacumbas  for  adtumbas  :  accordingly, 

Dadin  fays,  they  anciently  wrote  catatumbus.  Others 
fetch  the  word  from  the  Greek  x«t«,  and  xi^£©-,  a 
hollow,  cavity,  or  the  like. 

Anciently  the  word  catacomb  was  only  underftood 
of  the  tombs  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and  M.  Chalte- 

lain 
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Catacombs,  lain  obferves,  that,  among  the  more  knowing  of  the 
"  '  people  of  Rome,  the  word  catacomb  is  never  applied 

to  the  fubterraneous  burying-places  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  but  only  to  a  chapel  in  St  Sebaftian,  one  of  the 
feven  ftational  churches  ;  where  the  ancient  Roman 
calendars  fay  the  body  of  St  Peter  was  depofited, 
under  the  confnlate  of  Tufcus  and  B alius,  in  258. 

Catacombs  of  Italy  ;  a  vaft  aflemblage  of  fubter¬ 
raneous  fepulchres  about  Rome,  chiefly  at  about  three 
miles  from  -that  city  in  the  Via  Appia  ;  fuppofed  to 
be  the  lepulchres  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  which  are  vi- 
lited  accordingly  out  of  devotion,  and  relics  thence 
taken  and  dilperfed  throughout  the  catholic  countries 
after  having  been  firlt  baptized  by  the  Pope  under 
thfe  name  of  foine  faint.  Tltefe  catacombs  are  faid 
by  many  to  be  caves  or  cells  wherein  the  primitive 
Chriltians  hid  and  aflembled  theml’elves  together,  and 
where  they  interred  fuch  among  them  as  were  mar¬ 
tyred.  Each  catacomb  is  three  feet  broad,  and  eight 
or  ten  high  ;  running  in  form  of  an  alley  or  ghllery,  and 
communicating  with  others :  in  many  places  they  ex¬ 
tend  within  a  league  of  Rome.  There  is  no  malonry 
or  vaulting  therein,  but  each  fnpports  itfelf :  the  two 
fules,  which  we  may  look  on  as  the  parietes  or  walls, 
were  the  places  where  the  dead  were  depofited  j 
which  were  laid  lengthwife,  three  or  four  rows  over 
one  another,  in  the  fame  catacomb,  parallel  to  the 
alley.  They  were  commonly  doled  with  large  thick 
tyles,  and  fometimes  pieces  of  marble,  cemented  in  a 
manner  inimitable  by  the  modems.  Sometimes,  tho’ 
very  rarely,  the  name  of  the  deceafed  is  found  on  the 
tyle  .-  frequently  a  palm  is  feen,  painted  or  engraven, 
or  the  cipher  Xp,  which  is  commonly  read  pro 
Chriflo.  The  opinion  held  by  many  Protellant  authors 
is,  that  the  catacombs  are  heathen  fepulchres,  and 
the  fame  with  the  puticuli  mentioned  by  Fell  us  Pom- 
peius ;  maintaining,  that  whereas  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Romans  to  burn  their  dead,  the  cultom 
was,  to  avoid  expence,  to  throw  the  bodies  of  their 
Haves  to  rot  in  holes  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  Chriltians,  obferving,  at  length,  the  great 
veneration  paid  to  relics,  reiblved  to  have  a  ltock 
of  their  own  :  entering,  therefore,  the  catacombs , 
they  added  what  ciphers  and  infcriptions  they  plea- 
fed  ;  and  then  fhut  them  up  again,  to  be  opened  on  a 
favourable  occafion.  Thole  in  the  fecret,  add  they, 
dying  or  removing,  the  contrivance  was  forgot,  till 
chance  opened  them  at  laft.  But  this  opinion  has 
even  lefs  of  probability  than  the  former.  Mr  Monro, 
in  the  Pbilofophical  Tratifafiions,  fuppofes  the  cata¬ 
combs  to  have  been  origninally  the  common  fepulchres 
of  the  firlt  Romans,  and  dug  in  conference  of  thefe 
two  opinions,  viz.  That  fhades  hate  the^ light ;  and  that 
they  love  to  hover  about  the  places  where  the  bodies 
'  are  laid. 

Though  the  catacombs  of  Rome  have  made  the 
greatell  noife  of  any  in  the  world,  there  are  fuch 
belonging  to  many  other  cities.  Thole  of  Naples, 
according  to  bilhop  Burnet,  are  much  more  noble 
and  fpacious  than  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  Cata¬ 
combs  have  alfo  been  difcovered  at  Syracufe,  and 
Catanea  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  illand  of  Malta.  The 
Roman  catacombs  take  particular  names  from  the 
churches  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  l'eem  to  divide 
Vo  l.  III. 


the  circumference  of  the  city  without  the  walls  be-  Catacomb, 
tween  them,  extending  their  galleries  every  where 
under,  and  a  vaft  way  from  it ;  lo  that  all  the  ground 
under  Rome,  and  for  many  miles  about  it,  fome  lay 
20,  is  hollow.  The  largeft,  and  thofe  commonly 
Ihewn  to  ftrangers,  are  the  catacombs  of  San  Sebafti- 
ano,  thofe  of  Saint  Agnefe,  and  the  others  in  the  fields 
a  littlfe  off-  Saint  Agnefe.  Women  are  only  allowed 
to  go  into  the  catacombs  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
Vatican  on  Whitfun-Monday,  under  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication.  There  are  men  kept  conftantly  at  work 
in  the  catacombs.  As  loon  as  thefe  labourers  difcover 
a  grave  with  any  of  the  fuppofed  marks  of  a  faint 
upon  it,  intimation  is  given  to  the  cardinal  Comer- 
lingo,  who  immediately  fends  men  of  reputation  to 
the  place,  where  finding  the  palm,  the  monogram, 
the  coloured  glafs,  ire.  the  remains  of  the  body  are 
taken  up  with  great  refpetfl,  and  tranllated  to  Rome. 

After  the  labourers  have  examined  a  gallery,  they 
ltop  up  the  entry  that  leads  to  it ;  fo  that  moft  of 
them  remain  thus  clofed  up  ;  only  a  few  being  left 
open,  to  keep  up  the  trade  of  fliewing  them  to  ltran- 
gers.  This  they  fay  is  done  to  prevent  people  from 
lofing  themfelves  in  thefe  fubterraneous  labyrinths, 
which  indeed  has  often  happened  ;  but  more  pro¬ 
bably  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  means  of  knowing 
whither  and  how  far  the  catacombs  are  carried. 

The  method  of  prelerving  the  dead  in  catacombs 
feems  to  have  been  common  to  a  number  of  the 
ancient  nations.  The  catacombs  of  Egypt  are  ftill 
extant,  about  nine  leagues  front  the  city  of  Grand 
Cairo,  and  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Zaccara.  They 
extend  from  thence  to  tfie  pyramids  of  Pharaoh, 
which  are  about  eight  miles  diftant.  They  lie  in  a 
field  covered  with  a  fine  running  fand,  of  a  ytllowilh 
colour.  The  country  is  dry  and  hilly  ;  the  entrance 
of  the  tomb  is  choaked  up  with  fand  ;  there  are  many 
open,  but  more  that  are  ftill  concealed. 

The  bodies  found  in  catacombs,  efpecially  thole  of 
Egypt,  are  called  mummies  ;  ai)d  as  their  flelh  was 
formerly  reckoned  an  efficacions  medicine,  they  were 
much  fought  after.  In  this  work  the  labourers  were 
often  obliged  to  clear  away  the  land  for  weeks  toge¬ 
ther,  without  finding  what  they  wanted.  Upon 
coming  to  a  little  fquare  opening  of  about  18  feet  in 
depth,  they  defeend  into  it  by  holes  for  the  feet, 
placed  at  proper  intervals  ;  and  there  they  are  fure  of 
finding  a  mummy.  Thefe  caves,  or  wells,  as  they 
call  them  there,  are  hollowed  out  of  a  white  free- 
ftone,  which  is  found  in  all  this  country  a  few  feet 
below  the  covering  of  fand.  When  one  gets  to  the 
bottom  of  thele,  which  are  fometimes  40  feet  below 
the  liirface,  there  are  feveral  Iquare  openings  on  each 
fide,  into  pallages  of  10  or  15  feet  wide  ;  and  thefe 
lead  to  chambers  of  15  or  20  feet  fquare.  Thefe  are 
all  hewn  out  into  the  rock  ;  and  in  each  of  the  cata¬ 
combs  are  to  be  found  feveral  of  thefe  apartments 
communicating  with  one  another.  They  extend  a 
great  way  under  ground,  fo  as  to  be  under  the  city 
of  Memphis,  and  in  a  manner  to  undermine  its  in- 
virons.  In  fome  of  the  chambers  the  walls  are  a- 
dorned  with  fignres  and  hieroglyphics ;  in  others  the 
mummies  are  found  in  tombs,  round  the  apartment 
hollowed  out  in  the  rock. 
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Catalepfxs  The  Egyptians  feem  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of 
j  .  embalming  and  preferving  their  dead  bodies  ;  as  the 
ata  oma.  mumrn;es  founci  ;n  the  Egyptian  catacombs  are  in  a 
better  hate  than  the  bodies  found  either  in  the  Italian 
catacombs,  or  thof'e  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
See  Embalming  and  Mummy. 

Laying  up  the  bodies  in  caves,  is  certainly  the  ori¬ 
ginal  way  of  difpofing  of  the  dead  ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  propagated  by  the  Phoenicians  throughout 
the  countries  to  which  they  lent  colonies  :  the  inter¬ 
ring  as  we  now  do,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  temples, 
was  firft  introduced  by  the  Chriftians.  When  an  an¬ 
cient  hero  died  or  was  killed  in  a  foreign  expedition, 
as  his  body  was  liable  to  corruption,  and  for  that 
reafon  unfit  to  be  tranfported  entire,  they  fell  on  the 
expedient  of  burning,  in  order  to  bring  home  the 
allies,  to  oblige  the  manes  to  follow  that  fo  his 
country  might  not  be  deftitute  of  the  benefit  of  his 
tutelage.  It  was  thus  burning  feems  to  have  had  its 
original ;  and  by  degrees  it  became  common  to  all 
who  could  bear  the  expences  of  it,  and  took  place  of 
the  ancient  burying  :  thus  catacombs  became  difufed 
among  the  Romans,  after  they  had  borrowed  the 
manner  of  burning  from  the  Greeks,  and  then  none 
but  Haves  were  laid  in  the  ground.  See  Burial,  ire. 

CATALEPSIS,  Kan-a^xJ/i?,  or  Catalepsy,  in  me¬ 
dicine,  a  kind  of  apoplexy  ;  or  a  drowfy  difeafe, 
wherein  the  patient  is  taken  fpeechlefs,  fenfelefs,  and 
fixed  in  the  fame  pofture  wherein  the  difeafe  firft 
feized  him  ;  his  eyes  open,  without  feeing  or  under- 
llanding.  See  ( Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CATALOGUE,  a  lift  or  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  feveral  books,  men,  or  other  things,  according  to 
a  certain  order. 

CATALONIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on. 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  divide 
it  from  France  ;  by  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and  Va¬ 
lencia  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft.  It  is  1 55  miles  in  length,  and 
1 00  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Lobregat,  the 
Ter,  the  Tet,  and  the  Segra.  The  air  is  temperate 
and  healthy  ;  but  the  land  is  mountainous,  except  in 
a  few  places.  It  produces,  however,  corn,  wine,  oil, 
pnlfe,  flax,  and  hemp,  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  large  forefts  of  tall 
trees,  fuch  as  the  oak,  the  ever-green  oak,  the  beech, 
the  pine,  the  fir,  the  chefnut,  and  many  others  ;  with 
cork-trees,  Ihrubs,  and  medicinal  plants.  There  are 
feveral  quarries  of  marble  of  all  colours,  cryftal,  ala- 
bafter,  amethyfts,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Gold  duft  has 
been  found  among  the  fands  of  one  or  two  of  the 
rivers;  and  there  are  mines  of  tin,  iron,  lead,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  fait.  They  likewife  filh  for  coral  on  the 
eaftern  coaft.  The  inhabitants  are  hardy,  courage¬ 
ous,  axftive,  vigorous,  and  good  foldiers,  but  apt  to 
be  difeontented.  The  miquelets  are  a  fort  of  foldiers 
which  guard  the  pafles  over  the  mountains,  and  ought 
to  proteft  travellers  ;  but  if  they  are  not  paid  to  their 
minds,  they  feldom  fail  to  pay  themfelves.  The  river 
Lobregat  divides  Catalonia  into  two  parts,  the  eaft 
and  weft,  according  to  their  fituation.  This  province 
comprehends  1 7  vigueries  or  territories  ;  two  of 
which  are  in  Roufillon,  and  belong  to  the  French. 


The  reft  are  lubjett  to  the  Spaniards.  The  principal  Catamenia 
towns  are  Barcelona  the  capital,  Tarragona,  Tor-  II 
tofa,  Lerida,  Solfonia,  Cardona  Vich,  Girona,  Seu  CaUPlat~ma' 
d’Urgel,  Pui  Cerda,  and  Cervera. 

CATAMENIA,  in  medicine.  See  Menses. 

CATAMITE,  a  boy  kept  for  fodomitical  prac¬ 
tices. 

CATANANCHE.Candia  lions-foot;  agenusof 
the  polygamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  of  which 
the  cerulea  is  the  molt  remarkable.  This  fends  out 
many  long,  narrow,  hairy  leaves,  which  are  jagged 
on  their  edges  like  thofe  of  the  bucklhorn  plantain, 
but  broader  ;  the  jags  are  deeper,  and  at  greater  di- 
ftances ;  thefe  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  turning  their 
points  upwards.  Between  the  leaves  come  out  the 
flower-ftalks,  which  are  in  number  proportionable  to 
the  lize  of  the  plants  ;  for,  from  an  old  thriving  root, 
there  are  frequently  eight  or  ten,  while  young  plants 
do  not  fend  out  above  two  or  three.  Thefe  ftalks 
rife  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  fmall 
branches  upward,  garnilhed  with  leayes  like  thofe  be¬ 
low,  but  finaller,  and  without  jags  on  their  edges  : 
each  of  thefe  lmaller  branches  are  terminated  by 
fiugle  heads  of  flowers,  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  This  is 
a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or 
flips.  The  feeds  may  be  fown,  in  the  fpring,  on  a 
bed  of  common  earth ;  and,  in  the  autumn  following, 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  This 
plant  is  a  pretty  ornament  in  gardens,  and  is  eafily 
kept  within  bounds. 

CATANEA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  feated  on  a  gulph  of 
the  fame  name,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna  or  Gibel. 

It  fuffered  greatly  by  earthquakes  in  1669  and  1693. 

This  laft  overturned  the  city  in  a  moment.  Eighteen 
thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  perifhed  in  the  ruins,  and 
yet  the  fertility  of  the  foil  has  caufed  it  to  be  re¬ 
peopled.  E.  Long.  1  j.  19.  N.  Lat.  37.  30. 

CATANZARO,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  capital  of  Calabria  Ulterior,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee. 

It  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  1 8. 20. 

N.  Lat.  38.  58. 

CATAPHONICS,  the  fcience  which  confiders  the 
properties  of  reflected  founds;  See  Acoustics. 

CATAPHORA,  in  medicine,  the  fame  as  Coma. 

CATAPHRACTA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  coat  of 
mail,  which,  covered  the  foldier  from  head  to  foot. 

Hence  cataphra&i  were  horfemen  armed  with  the 
cataphraxfta  ;  whofe  horfes,  as  Salluft  fays,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  linen  full  of  iron  plates  difpofed  like  fea¬ 
thers. 

CATAPLASMA,  a  poultice  ;  from  xalwmhcceeu), 
illino,  to  fpread  like  a  plafter.  Cataplafms  take  their 
name  fometimes  from  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  or  effeifts  they  produce  ;  fo  are  called  anacol- 
lema,  frontale,  epicarpium,  epifpafticum,  veficatorium ; 
and,  when  muftard  is  an  ingredient,  they  are  called 
finapifms. 

Thefe  kind  of  applications  are  fofter,  and  more 
eafy,  than  plafters  or  ointments.  They  are  formed 
of  fome  vegetable  fubftances,  and  applied  of  luch  a 
confiltence  as  neither  to  adhere  nor  run  :  they  are 
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Cataplafma  alfo  more  ufeful  when  the  intention  is  effected  by  the 
II  perpetuity  of  the  heat  or  cold  which  they  contain,  for 
Catapulta.  tjiey  retain  them  longer  than  any  other  kind  of  cora- 
pofttion. 

When  defigned  to  relax ,  or  to  promote  fuppura- 
tion,  they  fhould  be  applied  warm.  Their  warmth, 
moifture,  and  the  obftru&ion  they  give  to  perfpi- 
ration,  is  the  method  of  their  anfwering  that  end. 
ThS  proper  heat,  when  applied  warm,  is  no  more 
than  to  promote  a  kindly  pleafant  fenfation  ;  for 
great  heat  presents  the  deiign  for  which  they  are 
ufed.  They  ffiould  be  renewed  as  often  as  they  cool. 
For  relaxing  and  fuppurating,  none  excel  the  white- 
bread  poultice,  made  with  the  crumb  of  an  old 
loaf,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  boil  the  bread  in 
until  it  is  foft,  and  a  little  oil  ;  which  laft  ingre¬ 
dient,  befides  preventing  the  poultice  from  drying 
and  flicking  to  the  {kin,  alfo  retains  the  heat  longer 
than  the  bread  and  milk  alone  would  do.  To  pre- 
ferve  the  heat  longer,  the  poultice,  when  applied, 
may  be  covered  with  a  ftrong  ox’s  bladder. 

When  defigned  to  repel,  they  fhould  be  applied 
cold,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  as  oft  as  they  be¬ 
come  warm.  A  proper  compofition  for  this  end,  is 
a  mixture. of  oat-meal  and  vinegar. 

CATAPULTA,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine  con¬ 
trived  for  the  throwing  of  arrows,  darts,  and  flones 
upon  the  enemy. — Some  of  thefe  engines  were  of 
fuch  force  that  they  would  throw  flones  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  Jofephus  takes  notice  of  the  furpri- 
fing  effects  of  thefe  engines,  and  fays,  that  the  flones 
thrown  out  of  them  beat  down  the  battlements, 
knocked  off  the  angles  of  the  towers,  and  .would 
level  a  whole  file  of  men  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
was  the  phalanx  ever  fo  deep.  This  was  called  the 

Battering  Catapulta,  and  is  reprefented  on  Plate 
LXXII,  fig.  1.  This  catapulta  is  fuppofed  to  carry 
a  Hone,  ire.  of  an  hundred  weight,  and  therefore 
a  defeription  of  it  will  be  fufficient  to  explain  the 
doctrine  of  all  the  reft ;  for  fuch  as  threw  flones  of 
twelve-hundred  and  upwards  were  conftru£led  on 
the  fame  principles. 

The  bafe  is  compofed  of  two  large  beams  2,  3. 
The  length  of  tliofe  beams  is  fifteen  diameters  of  the 
bore  of  the  capitals  9.  At  the  two  extremities  of 
each  beam,  two  double  mortifes  are  cut  to  receive 
the  eight  tenons  of  two  crofs  beams,  each  of  them 
four  of  the  diameters  in  length.  In  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  beams  of  the  bafe,  and  near  two  thirds 
of  their  length,  a  hole,  perfectly  round,  and  16  inches 
in  diameter,  fhould  be  bored :  thefe  holes  ranft  be  ex¬ 
actly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  fhould  increafe  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  infide  of  the  beams,  fo  that  each  of 
them,  being  16  inches  on  the  outfide  towards  the 
the  capitals  9,  fhould  be  1 at  the  opening  on  the 
infide,  and  the  edges  carefully  rounded  off.  The 
capitals  9  are,  in  a  manner,  the  foul  of  the  machine, 
and  ferve  to  twift  and  ftrain  the  cordage,  which  form 
its  principle  or  power  of  motion. 

The  capitals  are  either  of  caftbrafs,  or  iron ;  each  con- 
fifting  of  a  wheel  with  teeth,  C  10,  of  2  §  inches  thick. 
The  hollow  or  bore  of  thefe  wheels  fhould  be  n| 
inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  round,  and  the  edges 
fmoothed  down.  As  the  friction  would  be  too  great. 


if  the  capitals  rubbed  againft  the  beams  by  the  ex-  Catapulta. 
treme  ftraining  of  the  cordage,  which  draws  them  to- 
wards  thefe  beams,  that  inconvenience  is  remedied  by 
the  means  of  eight  fritftion- wheels,  or  cylinders  of 
brafs,  about  the  1 3  th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  an  inch 
and  one  fixth  in  length,  placed  circularly,  and  turning 
upon  axes,  as  reprefented  at  D  13,  and  B  12.  One  of 
thefe  friction-wheels  at  large  with  its  ferew,  by  which 
it  is  fattened  into  the  beam,  is  reprefented  at  A. 

Upon  this  number  of  cylindrical  Wheels  the  capitals 
9  mufl  be  placed  in  the  beams  2,  3,  fo  that  the  cylin¬ 
ders  do  not  extend  to  the  teeth  of  the  wheels,  which 
mdft  receiVe  a  ftrong  pinion  14.  By  the  means  of 
this  pinion  the  wheel  of  the  capital  is  made  to  turn 
for  ftraining  the  cordage  with  the  key  15.  The  capi¬ 
tal  wheel  has  a  ftrong  catch  16,  and  another  of  the 
fame  kind  may  be  added  to  prevent  any  thing  from 
giving  way  through  the  extreme  and  violent  force  of 
the  drained  cordage. 

The  capital-piece  of  the  machine  is  a  nut  or  crofs- 
pin  of  iron,  1 7,  feen  at  C,  and  hammered  cold  into 
its  form.  It  divides  the  bore  of  the  capitals  exa<Stly 
in  two  equal  parts,  and  fixed  in  grooves  about  an  inch 
deep.  This  piece,  or  nut,  ought  to  be  about  two 
inches  and  one  third  thick  at  the  top  18,  as  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  fedlion  at  B ;  and  rounded  off  and  polifh- 
ed  as  much  as  poffible,  that  the  cords  folded  over  it 
may  not  be  hurt  or  cut  by  the  roughnefs  or  edges  of 
the  iron.  Its  height  ought  to  be  eight  inches,  de- 
creafing  gradually  in  thicknefs  to  the  bottom,  where 
it  ought  to  be  only  one  inch.  It  mufl  be  very  exact¬ 
ly  inferted  in  the  capitals. 

After  placing  the  two  capitals  in  the  holes  of  the 
two  beams  in  a  right  line  with  each  other,  and  fixing 
the  two  crofs  diametrical  nuts  or  pieces  over  which 
the  cordage  is  to  wind,  one  end  of  the  cord  is  reeved 
through  a  hole  in  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  bale,  and 
made  fall  to  a  nail  within-fide  of  the  beam.  The  o- 
ther  fide  of  the  cord  is  then  carried  through  the  hole 
in  the  oppofite  beam  and  capital,  and  fo  wound  over 
the  crofs-pieces  of  iron  in  the  centre  of  the  two  capi¬ 
tals,  till  they  are  full,  the  cordage  forming  a  large 
fkain.  The  tenfion  or  draining  of  the  cordage  ought 
to  be  exactly  equal,  that  is,  the  feveral  foldings  of  the 
cord  over  the  capital-pieces  fliould  be  equally  {trained, 
and  fo  near  each  other  as  not  to  leave  the  lead  fpace 
between  them.  As  foon  as  the  firft  folding  or  lkain  of 
cord  has  filled  up  one  whole  fpace  or  breadth  of  the 
capital-pieces,  another  mufl  be  carried  over  it ;  and 
fo  on,  always  equally  ftraining  the  end  till  no  more 
will  pafs  through  the  capitals,  and  the  lkain  of  cordage 
entirely  fills  them,  observing  to  rub  it  from  time  to 
time  with  foap. 

At  three  or  four  inches  behind  the  cordage,  thus 
wound  over  the  capital  pieces,  two  very  ftrong  up¬ 
right  beams  2 1  are  raifed  :  thefe  are  ports  of  oak  1 4 
inches  thick,  eroded  over  at  top  by  another  of  the 
fame  folidity.  The  height  of  the  upright  beams  is  "]\ 
diameters;  each  fupported  behind  with  very  ftrong 
props  2$,  fixed  at  bottom  in  the  extremities  of  the 
bafe  2,  3.  The  crofs-beam  24  is  fupported  in  the 
fame  manner  by  a  prop  in  the  centre. 

The  tree,  arm,  or  ftylus  22,  ffiould  be  of  found 
afli.  Its  length  is  from  15  to  16  diameters  of  the  bore 
.  10  I  2  of 
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Catapulta  of  the  capitals.  The  end  at  the  bottom,  or  that  fixed 
I  in  the  middle  of  the  lkain,  is  10  inches  thick,  and  14 
Catar0‘  broad.  To  ftrengthen  the  arm  or  tree,  it  fhould  be 
wrapped  round  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  Itrong  glue, 
like  the  tree  of  a  faddle,  and  bound  very  hard  with 
waxed  thread  of  the  fixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  from 
the  large  end  at  bottom,  almoft  to  the  top>  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure. 

At  the  top  of  the  arm,  juft  under  the  iron-hand  or 
receiver  27,  a  ftrong  cord  is  fattened,  with  two  loops 
twitted  one  within  another,  for  the  greatervftrength. 
Into  thefe  two  loops  the  hook  of  a  brafs  pulley  2?  is 
put.  The  cord  29  is  then  reeved  through  the  pulley, 
and  fattened  to  the  roll  30.  The  cock- or  trigger  31, 
which  ferves  as  a  flay,  is  then  brought  to  It,  and 
made  faft  by  its  hook  to  the  extremity  of  the  hand 
27,  in  which  the  hody  to  be  difcharged  is  placed. 
The  pulley  at  the  neck  of  the  arm  is  then  unhooked  ; 
and  when  the  trigger  is  to  let  it  off,  a  ftroke  mutt  be 
given  upon  it  with  an  iron- bar  or  crow  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter;  on  which  the  arm  flies  up  with  a 
force  almoft  equal  to  that  of  a  modern  mortar.  The 
culhion  or  ftomacher  23,  placed  exa&ly  in  the  middle 
of  the  crofs-beam  24,  lhould  be  covered  with  tanned 
ox-hide,  and  fluffed  with  hair,  the  arm  linking  againft 
it  with  inconceivable  force.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  tree  or  arm  22  deferibes  an  angle  of  90  de¬ 
grees,  beginning  at  the  cock,  and  ending  at  the  fto¬ 
macher  or  culhion. 

Catapulta/oz-  Arrows,  Spears  or  Darts.  Some 
of  the  fpears,  ire.  thrown  by  thefe  engines,  are  faid  to 
have  been  18  feet  long,  and  to  have  been  thrown 
with  fuch  velocity  as  to  take  fire  in  their  courfe. 

Plate  lxxii.  A  B  C  D  is  the  frame  that  holds  the  darts  or 
fig.  2.  arrows,  which  may  be  of  different  numbers,  and 
placed  in  different  direftions.  £  F  is  a  large  and 
ftrong  iron  fpring,  which  is  bent  by  a  rope  that  goes 
over  three  pullies,  I,  K,  L ;  and  is  drawn  by  one  or 
feveral  men  ;  this  rope  may  be  faftened  to  a  pin  at 
M.  The  rope,  therefore,  being  fet  at  liberty,  the 
fpring  mull  lirike  the  darts  with  great  violence,  and 
fend  them,  with  furprifing  velocity,  to  a  great  dif- 
tance.  This  inftrument  differs  in  fome  particulars 
from  the  defeription  we  have  of  that  of  the  ancients  ; 
principally  in  the  throwing  of  feveral  darts  at  the  fame 
time,  one  only  being  thrown  by  theirs. 

CATARACT,  in  hydrography,  a  precipice  in  the 
channel  of  a  river,  caufed  by  rocks,  or  other  ob- 
ftacles,  Hopping  the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  from 
whence  the  water  falls  with  a  greater  noile  and  im- 
petuofity  :  Such  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  Da¬ 
nube,  Rhine,  and  the  famous  one  of  Niagara  in  A- 
nierica. 

Cataract,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  difor- 
der  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  pupilla, 
that  ought  to  appear  tranfparent  and  black,  looks 
opaque,  blue,  grey,  brown,  &c.  by  which  vifion  is 
varioufly  impeded,  or  totally  deftroyed.  See  Sur¬ 
gery. 

CATARO,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  and  capital  of  the 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  cattle,  and 
a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fubjedt  to  Venice,  and  feated  on 
a  gulph  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  19. 19.  N.  Lat. 
42.  25. 


CATARACTES,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  Catarafte* 
of  a  fpecies  of  Larus.  I 

CA  l  ARRH,  in  medicine,  a  diftillation  or  defluxi-  Catechefa« 
on  from  the  head  upon  the  mouth  and  afpera  arteria, 
and  through  them  upon  the  lungs.  See  (the  Index 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CATASTASIS,  in  poetry,  the  third  part  of  the 
ancient  drama  ;  being  that  wherein  the  intrigue,  or 
action,  fet  forth  in  the  epitafis,  is  lupported,  carried 
on,  and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  for  the  unravelling 
in  the  cataftrophe.  Scaliger  defines  it,  the  full  growth 
of  the  fable,  while  things  are  at  a  Hand  in  that  confu- 
fion  to  which  the  poet  has  brought  them. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  fourth 
and  latt  part  in.  the  ancient  drama,  or,  that  immedi¬ 
ately  fucceeding  the  catallafis :  or  according  to  o- 
thers,  the  third  only ;  the  whole  drama  being  divided 
into  pfotafis,  epitafts, .  and  cataftrophe ;  or,  in  the 
terms  of  Ariftotle,  prologue,  epilogue,  and  exode. 

The  cataftrophe  clears  up  every  thing,  and  is  no¬ 
thing  el  fe  but  the  dilcovery  or  winding  up  of  the  plot. 

It  has  its  peculiar  place  :  for  it  ought  entirely  to  be' 
contained,  not  only  in  the  laft  adt,  but  in  the  very 
conclufion  of  it ;  and  when  the  plot  is  finilhed,  the 
play  fhould  be  fo  alfo.  The  cataftrophe  ought  to  turn 
upon  a  fingle  point,  or  ftart  up  on  a  Hidden. 

The  great  art  in  the  cataftrophe  is,  that  the  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  all  difficulties  may  appear  wonderful,  and 
yet  eafy,  ftmple,  and  natural. 

It  is  a  very  prepotterous  artifice  of  fome  writers  to 
fhew  the  cataftrophe  in  the  very  title  of  the  play. 

Mr  Dryden  thinks  that  a  cataftrophe  relulting  from  a 
-  mere  change  in  the  fentiments  and  refolutions  of  a'  per- 
fon,  without  any  other  machinery,  may  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  be  exceeding  beautiful. 

It  is  a  difpute  among  the  critics,  whether  the  fcata- 
ftrophe  fhould  always  fall  out  favourably  on  the  fide 
of  virtue  or  not.  The  reafons  on  the  negative  fide 
feem  the  ftrongefl.  Ariftotle  prefers  a  fhocking  ca¬ 
taftrophe  to  a  happy  one — The  cataftrophe  is  either 
fimple  or  complex.  The  firft  is  that  in  which  there  is 
no  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  principal  perfons,  nor 
any  difeovery  or  unravelling,  the  plot  being  only  a 
mere  paffage  out  of  agitation  into  quiet  repofe.  In 
the  fecond,  the  principal  perfons  undergo  a  change  of 
fortune,  in  the  manner  already  defined. 

CATCH,  in  the  mufical  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  fugue 
in  the  unifon,  wherein,  to  humour  fome  conceit  in 
the  words,  the  melody  is  broken,  and  the  fenfe  in¬ 
terrupted  in  one  part,  and  caught  again  or  fupported 
by  another  ;  as  in  the  catch  in  Shakefpeare’s  play  of 
the  twelfth-night,  where  there  is  a  catch  fung  by  three 
perfons,  in  which  the  humour  is,  that  each  who  fings, 
calls  and  is  called  knave  in  turn. 

Catch -Fly,  in  botany.  See  Lychnis. 

Catch -Foie,  (quafi  one  that  catches  by  the  pole,)  a 
term  ufed,  by  way  of  reproach,  for  the  bailiff’s  fol¬ 
lower  or  aflillant. 

Catch -Word,  among  printers,  that  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  being  always  the  firft  word  of 
the  following  page. 

CATECHESIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  in- 
ftrudtion  given  any  perfon  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  an 
art  or  fcience  ;  but  more  particularly  of  the  Chriftian 
religion 
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Catachetic  religion.  In  the  ancient  church,  eatechefis  was  an 
y  inltruiffion  given  viva  voce,  either  to  children,  or  a- 
Catechu-  dull  heathens,  preparatory  to  their  receiving  of  bap- 
men‘  tifm.  In  this  fenie,  cattchefis  Hands  contra-diftin- 
gui/hed  from  myflagogica ,  which  were  a  higher  part 
of  inftruiffion  given  to  thofe  already  initiated,  and 
containing  the  myfteries  of  faith.  Thofe  who  give 
fuch  infti  ndlions  are  called  catuchijls  ;  and  thofe  who 
receive  them,  catechumens. 

CATECHETIC,  or  Catechetical,  fomething 
that  relates  to  oral  infttudlion  in  the  rudiments  of 
Chi  iftianity. — Cathechetifc  fchools  were  buildings  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  office  of  the  catechift,  adjoining  to 
the  church,  and  called  catcchumena  :  iuch  was  that  in 
which  Origen  and  many  other  famous  men  read  cate¬ 
chetical  lectures  at  Alexandria.  See  Catechumen. 

CATECHISM,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  an  inftrudti- 
on,  or  inilitution,  in  the  principles  of  the  Chrillian 
religion,  delivered  vtva  voce ,  and  fo  as  to  require 
frequent  repetitions,  from  the  difciple  or  hearer,  of 
what  has  been  faid.  The  word  is  formed  from  xa- 
Tr>xfa>  a  compound  of  x«t*  and  q.  d.  circurn 

fouo,  alluding  to  the  noife  or  din  made  in  this  fort  of 
exercife,  or  to  the  zeal  and  earneitnefs  wherewith 
things  are  to  be  inculcated  over  and  over  on  the  learn¬ 
ers. — Anciently  the  candidates  for  baptifm  were  only 
to  be  inftrufted  in  the  fecrets  of  their  religion  by  tra¬ 
dition  viva  voce,  without  writing;  as  had  alfo  "been 
the  cafe  among  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and  the  Britilh 
and  Gauliffi  druids,  who  only  communicated  the  myf¬ 
teries  of  their  theology  by  word  of  mouth. 

Catechism  is  more  frequently  ufed  in  modern 
times  for  an  elementary  book,  wherein  the  principal 
articles  of  religion  are  lummarily  delivered  in  the 
way  of  quell  ion  and  anfwer. 

CATECHIST,  xaTf%tr»f,  catecheta ,  he  that  cate- 
chifes,  /.  e.  he  that  inttru&s  novices  in  the  principles 
of  religion. 

Catechist  m.ore  particularly  denotes  a  perfon 
appointed  by  the  church  to  inftru<51  thofe  intended  for 
baptifm,  bv  word  of  mouth,  in  the  fundamental  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Chrillian  faith. — The  catechills  of  churches 
were  minillers  ufually  dillintH  from  the  bifhops  and 
prelbyters,  and.  had  their  auditories  or  catechumeua 
apart.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  inftriuit  the  catechu¬ 
mens,  and  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  baptifm. 
But  the  catechills  did  not  conftitute  any  diltindt  or¬ 
der  of  the  clergy,  but  were  chofen  out  of  any  other 
order.  The  bilhop  himfelf  fometimes  performed  the 
office ;  at  other  times  prelbyters,  or  even  readers  or 
deacons,  were  the  catechills.  Origen  feems  to  have 
had  no  higher  degree  in  the  church  than  reader,  when 
he  was  made  catechill  at  Alexandria,  being  only 
1 8  years  of  age,  and  confequently  incapable  of  the 
deaconlhip. 

CATECHU,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a 
troche  confilting  of  Japan  earth  and  gum  arabic,  each 
two  ounces,  and  of  fugar  of  rofes  lixteen  ounces, 
.  beat  together  with  a  little  water.  It  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  mild  reftringent,  ire. 

CATECHUMEN,  a  candidate  for  baptifm,  or  one 
who  prepares  himfelf  for  the  receiving  thereof. 

The  catechumens,  in  church-hiflory,  were  the  low¬ 
ed  order  of  Chriftians  in  the  primitive  church.  They 


had  fome  title  to  the  common  name  of  Chrillian,  being  Catechu- 
a  degree  above  pagans  and  heretics,  though  not  con-  n,‘jn- 
fummated  by  baptifm.  They  were  admitted  to  the  Catenaria. 

date  of  catechumens  by  the  lmpofition  of  hands,  and  — - 1 

the  fign  of  the  crofs.  The  children  of  believing  pa¬ 
rents  "were  admitted  catechumens,  as  foon  as  ever 
they  were  capable  of  inltruidion  :  but  at  what  age 
thofe  of  heathen  parents  might  be  admitted,  is  not  l'o 
clear.  As  to  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  this 
date,  there  were  no  general  rules  fixed  about  it ; 
but  the  practice  varied  according  to  the  difference  of 
times  and  places,  and  the  readinefs  and  proficiency 
of  the  catechumens  themfelves. 

There  were  four  orders  or  degrees  of  catechu¬ 
mens  ;  the  firlt  were  thofe  inftrubled  privately  with¬ 
out  the  church,  and-kept  at  a  dHtance  for  fome  time 
from  the  privilege  of  entering  the  church,  to  make 
them  the  more  eager  and  delirous  of  it.  The  next 
degree  were  the  audientes,  fo  called  from  their  being 
admitted  to  hear  fermons,  and  the  feriptures  read  in 
the  church,  but  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
prayers.  The  third  fort  of  catechumens  were  the. 
genu-fleftentes,  fo  called  becaufe  they  received  im- 
pofition  of  hands  kneeling.  The  fourth  order  was 
the  competentes  £*f  elcEli,  denoting  the  immediate  can¬ 
didates  for  baptifm,  or  fuch  as  were  appointed  to  be 
baptized  the  next  approaching  fellival ;  befo;e  which, 
ltri<51  examination  was  made  into  their  proficiency 
under  the  feveral  flages  of  catechetical  exercifes. 

After  examination,  they  were  exercifed  for  twen¬ 
ty  days  together,  and  were  obliged  to  falling  and 
confelfion  :  fome  days  before  baptifm  they  went  veil¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  was  cuftomary  to  touch  their  ears,  fay¬ 
ing,  Ephatha,  i.  e.  Be  opened ;  as  alfo  to  anoint  their 
eyes  with  clay ;  both  cercmories  being  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour’s  practice,  and  intended  to  fhadow  out  to 
the  catechumens  their  condition  both  before  and  after 
their  admiffion  into  the  Chrillian  church. 

CATEGORICAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  applied  to 
thofe  tilings  ranged  under  a  Category. 

Categorical  alfo  imports  a  thing  to  be  abfolnte, 
and  not  relative ;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to 
hypothetical.  We  fay,  a  categorical  propofition,  a  ca¬ 
tegorical  fyllogifm,  ire. 

A  categorical  anfwer  denotes  an  exprefs  and  jper- 
tinent  anfwer  made  to  any  queltion  or  objection  pro- 
pofed. 

CATEGORY,  in  logic,  a  feries  or  order  of  all  the 
predicates  or  attributes  contained  under  any  genus. 

The  fchool-philofophers  diftribute  all  the  objects  of 
our  thoughts  and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or  claffcs, 
not  fo  much,  fay  they,  to  learn  what  they  do  not 
know,  as  to  communicate  a  diftindl  notion  of  what 
they  do  know  ;  ■  and  thefe  claffes  the  Greeks  called 
categories,  and  the  Latins  predicaments. 

Ariftotle  made  ten  categories,  viz.  quantity,  qua¬ 
lity,  relation,  action,  paffion,  time,  place,  fituation, 
and  habit,  which  are  ufually  exprefied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  technical  diflich  : 

.drbor,  fex,  fervos,  dr  dor  e,  refrigerat,  ujlos, 

Rnr't  eras  Jlabo ,  nec  tunicatus  ero. 

CATEK.  See  Bengal,  n°  4. 

CATENARIA,  in  the  higher  geometry,  the  name 
of  a  curve- line  formed  by  a  rope  hanging  freely  from 

two 
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Caterpillar  two  points  of  fufpenfion,  whether  the  points  be  hori- 
I.  zontal  or  not.  See  Fluxions. 

<^1-  CATERPILLAR,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  all  wing- 

_ ed  infefts  when  in  their  reptile  or  worm-ftate.  See 

Eruca. 

Method  of  Defraying  Caterpillars  on  Tr/res. — 
Take  a  chafing  dilh  with  lighted  charcoal,  and  pla¬ 
cing  it  under  the  branches  that  are  loaded  with  ca¬ 
terpillars,  throw  fome  pinches  of  brimltone  upon  the 
coals.  The  vapour  of  the  fulphur,  which  is  mortal 
to  thefe  infects,  will  not  only  deftroy  all  that  are  on 
the  tree,  but  prevent  it  from  being  infefted  with 
them  afterwards.  A  pound  of  lulphur  will  clear  as 
many  trees  as  grow  on  feveral  acres.  This  method 
has  been  fuccelsfully  tried  in  France.  In  the  Journal 
Oeconomique,  the  following  is  Paid  to  be  infallible  a- 
gainft  the  caterpillars  feeding  on  cabbage,  and  per¬ 
haps  may  be  equally  ferviceable  again!!  thofe  that  in- 
felt  other  vegetables.  Sow  with  hemp  all  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  ground  where  you  mean  to  plant  your 
cabbage  ;  and,  although  the  neighbourhood  is  infefted 
with  caterpillars,  the  lpace  inclofed  by  the  hemp  will 
be  perfedlly  free,  not  one  of  the  vermin  will  approach 
it. 

CATERPiLLAR-AW/m,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  a  fpecies  of  worms  bred  in  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar,  and  which  eat  its  fldh:  thefe  are  owing 
to  a  certain  kind  of  fly  that  lodges  her  eggs  in  the 
body  of  this  animal,  and  they,  after  their  proper 
changes,  become  flies  like  their  parents. 

Mr  Reaumur  has  given  us,  in  his  hiftory  of  infe«5!s, 
fome  very  curious  particulars  in  regard  to  thefe  little 
worms.  Every  one  of  them,  he  obferves,  fpins  itfelf 
a  very  beautiful  cafe  of  a  cylindric  figure,  made  of  a 
very  ftrong  fort  of  filk  :  thefe  are  the  cafes  in  which 
this  animal  fpends  its  ftate  of  chryfalis ;  and  they  have 
a  mark  by  which  they  may  be  known  from  all  other 
animal  productions  of  this  kind,  which  is,  that  they 
have  always  a  broad  ftripe  or  band  furrounding  their 
middle,  which  is  black  when  the  reft  of  the  cafe  is 
white,  and  white  when  that  is  black.  Mr  Reamur 
has  had  the  pains  and  patience  to  find  out  the  reafon 
of  this  Angularity,  which  is  this  :  the  whole  Ihell  is 
fpun  of  a  filk  produced  out  of  the  creature’s  body ; 
this  at  firll  runs  all  white,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  fpinning  turns  black.  The  outfide  of  the  cafe 
muft  neceffarily  be  formed  firft,  as  the  creature  works 
from  within  :  confequently  this  is  truly  white  all  over, 
blit  it  is  tranfparent,  and  fliows  the  laft  fpun  or  black 
filk  through  it.  It  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  whole 
infide  of  the  Ihell  Ihould  be  black ;  but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  :  the  whole  is  fafhioned  before  this  black  filk 
comes  ;  and  this  is  employed  by  the  creature,  not  to 
line  the  whole,  but  to  fortify  certain  parts  only ;  and 
therefore  is  all  applied  either  to  the  middle,  or  to  the 
two  ends  omitting  the  middle  ;  and  fo  gives  either  a 
black  band  in  the  middle,  or  a  blacknefs  at  both  ends, 
leaving  the  white  in  the  middle  to  appear.  It  is  not 
unfrequent  to  find  a  fort  of  fmall-  cafes,  lying  about 
garden- walks,  which  move  of  themfelves;  when  thefe 
are  opened,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  fmall  living 
worm.  This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  thefe  caterpillar- 
eaters  ;  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  body  of 
that  animal,  fpins  itfelf  a  cafe  for  its  transformation 


long  before  that  happens,  and  lives  in  it  without  food  Catefbsea 
till  that  change  comes  on  ;  and  it  becomes  a  fly  like  U  . 
that  to  which  it  owed  its  birth.  at  crine 

CATESB^EA,  the  lily-thorn  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  fpinofa, 
which  was  dilcovered  in  the  ifland  of  Providence  by 
Mr  Catelby,  who  gathered  the  feeds,  and  brought 
them  to  England.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  is  covered  with  a  pale  rulfet  bark ; 
the  branches  come  out  alternately,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  fmall  leaves  relembling  thofe  of  the  box-tree, 
coming  out  in  clufters  all  round  the  branches  at  cer¬ 
tain  diftances ;  the  flowers  hang  downward,  and 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  jhe  branches  :  they  are  tu- 
bulous,  and  near  fix  inches  long,  very  narrow  at  their 
bafe,  but  widening  upwards  towards  the  top,  where 
it  is  divided  into  four  parts  which  l’pread  open,  and 
are  reflexed  backward.  They  are  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  country  where  it  grows.  The 
feeds  muft  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics. 

CATH/EKET1CS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  of  a 
cauftic  nature,  ferving  to  eat  off  proud  flelh. 

CATHARTICS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  pro¬ 
mote  evacuation  by  ftool.  See  Materia  Medica, 
n°  54,  ire. 

CATHECU,  in  botany.  See  Areca. 

CATHEDRA,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  chair. — The 
word  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  profelfor’s  chair, 
and  a  preacher’s  pulpit. 

Cathedra  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bilhop’s  fee,  or 
throne,  in  a  church. 

CATHEDRAL,  a  church  wherein  is  a  bilhop’s  fee 
or  feat:  See  Church,  and  Bishop.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  “  chair,”  Of  x.ec9t£opcci, 

fedeo,  “  I  fit.”  The  denomination  cathedral  feems  to 
have  taken  its  rife  from  the  manner  of  fitting  in  the 
ancient  churches,  or  aflemblies  of  primitive  Chriftians : 
in  thefe,  the  council,  i.  e.  the  elders  and  priefts,  was 
called  Prejbyterium ;  at  their  head  was  the  biftiop,  who 
held  the  place  of  chairman,  Cathedralis ,  or  Cathe - 
draticus ;  and  the  prefbyters,  who  fat  on  either  fide, 
were  alfo  called  by  the  ancient  fathers,  /ifl'effores  E- 
pifeoperum.  The  epifcopal  authority  did  not  refide 
in  the  bilhop  alone  ;  but  in  all  the  prefbyters,  where¬ 
of  the  bilhop  was  prefident.  A  cathedral  therefore, 
originally,  was  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  the 
Chriftians,  till  the  time  of  Conftantine,  having  no  li¬ 
berty  to  build  any  temple  :  by  their  churches  they 
only  meant  their  affemblies ;  and  by  cathedrals ,  no¬ 
thing  more  than  confiftories. 

CATHERINE  Parr,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr, 
and  widow  of  Nevil  Lord  Latimer,  became  afterward 
the  6th  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  whom  lhe  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  furvive,  after  having  been  in  no  fmall 
danger  on  account  of  her  inclination  to  the  reformed 
doctrines.  Upon  Henry’s  death,  Hie  married  Lord 
Seymour,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  died 
in  child-bed  in  1548.  This  queen  publilhed  Prayers, 
or  Meditations,  &c.  i2mo,  1545  ;  and  among  her  pa¬ 
pers  after  her  death,  there  was  found  a  contrite  me¬ 
ditation  on  the  years  lhe  had  palfed  in  popery,  in- 
titled, 
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Catherine  titled,  Queen  CatharineJ?arr's  Lamentation  of  a  Sin- 
|  ner,  bewailing  the  ignorance  of  her  blind  life.  This 

Cathetus.  was  publilhed,  with  a  preface  by  the  great  Lord 
'  Burleigh,  8vo,  1548,  and  1563. 

Catherine  I.  Emprefs  of  Rujfia ,  was  raifed  to 
that  dignity,  from  the  low  condition  of  a  menial  ler- 
vant,  by  the  difcerning  Peter  the  Great,  who  mar¬ 
ried  her  in  1711.  She  attended  the  Emperor  in  all 
his  expeditions  ;  and  when  he  was  furrounded  by  the 
Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  his  army  was  fa- 
ved  by  her  prudent  advice.  Peter,  afterwards,  ne¬ 
ver  refolved  on  any  affair  of  confequence  without 
fir  ft  confulting  her  ;  fuccefs  attended  him  in  every 
thing,  and  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  appeared  in  a 
new  light.  He  inftituted  the  order  of  St  Katherine 
in  her  honour,  which  he  gave  her  power  to  beftow 
on  fuch  of  her  fex  as  fhe  judged  proper  ;  and,  finally, 
appointed  her  his  fucceffbr.  On  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  fhe  took  all  proper  means  to  fecure  the 
quiet,  advance  the  civilization,  and  promote  the  ge¬ 
neral  welfare,  of  her  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  reigning  illuftrious  Emprefs  Ca¬ 
therine  II.  has  confidered  her  as  a  bright  example  : 
for  Catherine  I.  ellablifhed  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
Peterfburgh,  now  brought  to  fuch  perfection.  She 
likewife  increafed  the  naval  force  of  Rnflia  ;  and  fet 
on  foot  a  defign  for  difcovering  the  north- eaft  paf- 
fage  to  China.  “  The  lenity  of  this  princefs,  (fays 
Voltaire,  in  his  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,)  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  degree  unparallelled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  na¬ 
tion.  She  promifed,  that,  during  her  reign,  nobody 
fhould  be  put  to  death  ;  and  fhe  kept  her  word  :  fhe 
was  the  firll  fovereign  that  ever  fhewed  this  refpeCl 
to  the  human  fpecies.  Malefactors  were  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines,  and  other  public  works  ;  a  re¬ 
gulation  not  lefs  prudent  than  humane,  fince  their  pu- 
nifhment  was  rendered  of  fome  advantage  to  the 
date.”  She  died  on  the  17th  of  May  1727;  leaving 
ilfue,  Anne  who  married  Frederic  Duke  of  Holftein, 
and  Elizabeth  the  late  Emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

CATHERLOUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Catherlough,  and  province  of  Leinller  ;  feated  • 
on  the  river  Barrow,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Kilkenny. 
W.  Long.  7.  1.  N.  Lat.  J2.  45. 

Catherlough,  a  county  of  Ireland,  about  28 
miles  in  length,  and  8  in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  eafl 
by  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  on  the  well  by  Queen’s- 
county,  on  the  north  by  Kildare,  and  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-weft  by  Wexford.  It  contains  5600  houfes,  42 
parifhes,  five  baronies,  or  boroughs,  and  fends  lix  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for 
Catherlough,  and  two  for  Old  Leighlen. 

CATHETER,  in  furgery,  a  fillulous  inftrument, 
ufually  made  of  filver,  to  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  Cearch  for  the  flone,  or  difcharge 
the  urine  when  fupprefTed. 

CATHETUS,  in  geometry,  a  line  or  radius  falling 
perpendicularly  on  another  line  or  furface ;  thus  the 
catheti  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  are  the  two  fides 
that  include  the  right  angle. 

Cathetus  of  Incidence ,  in  catoptrics,  a  right  line 
drawn  front  a  point  of  the  objeCt,  perpendicular  to 
the  reflecting  line. 

Cathetus  of  Reflection,  or  of  the  Eye ,  a  right  line 


drawn  from  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  Cathetus 
plane.  II 

Cathetus  of  Obliquation,  a  right  line  drawn  per-  at0‘ 
pendicular  to  the  fpeculum,  in  the  point  of  incidence 
or  reflection. 

Cathetus,  in  architecture,  a  perpendicular  line, 
fuppofed  to  pafs  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical 
body,  as  a  ballufter,  column,  ire. 

CATHNESS.  See  Caithness. 

CATHOLIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing 
that  is  univerfal  or  general. 

Catholic  Church.  The  rife  of  herefies  induced 
the  primitive  Chrillian  church  to  alfume  to  itfelf  the 
appellation  of  catholic ,  being  a  charaCteriftic  to  di- 
Itinguifh  itfelf  from  all  feCts,  who,  though  they  had 
party  names,  fometimes  flickered  themfelves  under 
the  name  of  Chriltians. 

The  Rontilh  church  diftinguilhes  itfelf  now  by  the 
name  of  catholic,  in  oppofition  to  all  thofe  who  have 
feparated  from  her  communion,  and  whom  fhe  con- 
fiders  as  heretics  and  Ichifmatics,  and  herfelf  only 
as  the  true  and  Chrillian  church.  In  the  ltriCl  fenfe 
of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic  church  in  being, 
that  is,  no  univerfal  Chrillian  communion. 

Catholic  King,  a  title  which  hath  been  here¬ 
ditary  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  ever  lince  Alphonfus, 
who,  having  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  and  re-ellablilhed  the  Chrillian  faith  in  Spain, 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Catholic.  Some  fay 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 

CATHOLICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  foft  pur¬ 
gative  electuary,  fo  called,  as  being  fuppofed  an  uni- 
verfal  purger  of  all  humours. 

CATILINE  (Lucius),  a  Roman  of  a  noble  family, 
who  having  fpent  his  whole  fortune  in  debauchery, 
formed  the  defign  of  opprefiing  his  country,  deftroy- 
ing  the-  lenate,  feizing  the  public  treafury,  fetting 
Rome  on  fire,  and  ufurping  a  fovereign  power  over 
his  fellow-citizens.  In  order  to  lucceed  in  this  de¬ 
fign,  he  drew  fome  young  noblemen  into  his  plot; 
whom  he  prevailed  upon,  it  is  laid,  to  drink  human 
blood  as  a  pledge  of  their  union.  His  confpiracy, 
however,  was  difeovered  by  the  vigilance  of  Cicero, 
who  was  then  conful.  Upon  which,  retiring  from 
Rome,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with 
feveral  of  the  confpirators,  and  fought  with  incredi¬ 
ble  valour  againlt  Petreius,  lieutenant  to  Anthony, 
who  was  colleague  with  Cicero  in  the  confullhip ;  but 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle. — Sallull  has  given 
an  excelleiTThiltoj-y  of  this  confpiracy. 

CATO  (Marcus  Portius),  the  Cenfor,.one  of  the 
greateil  men  among  the  ancients,  was  botn  at  Tuf- 
culum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  about  the  232s  be¬ 
fore  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  17;  and,  on 
all  occafions,  ihewed  extraordinary  courage.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  fobriety,  and  reckoned  no  bodily 
exercife  unworthy  of  him.  He  had  but  one  horle 
for  himfelf  and  his  baggage,  and  he  looked  after  and 
drelfed  it  himfelf.  At  his  return  from  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  he  betook  himfelf  to  plough  his  ground  ;  not 
that  he  was  without  Haves  to  do  it,  but  it  was  his  in¬ 
clination.  He  drelfed  alfo  like  his  flaves,  fat  down  at 
the  fame  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  the  fame 
fare.  He  did  not  in  the  mean  while  negledl  to  cul¬ 
tivate 
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Cato.  tivate  his  mind,  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  art  of 
f[>eaking ;  and  he  employed  his  talents,  which  were 
very  great,  in  generoufly  pleading  caufes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities,  without  fee  or  reward.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  who  had  a  country-feat  near  Cato,  concei¬ 
ving  an  efleem  for  him,  perluaded  him  to  come  to 
Rome  ;  where  Cato,  by  his  own  merit,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fo  powerful  a  patron,  was  foon  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  and  promoted.  He  was  firft  of  all  elefted 
tribune  of  the  foldiers  for  the  province  of  Sicily.  He 
was  next  made  queftor  in  Africa  under  Scipio.  Ha¬ 
ving  in  this  laft  office  reproved  him  for  his  profufe- 
nels  to  his  foldiers,  the  general  anlwered,  that  “  he 
did  not  want  fo  exact  a  queftor,  but  would  make 
war  at  what  expence  he  pleafed ;  nor  was  he  to  give 
an  account  to  the  Roman  people  of  the  money  he 
fpent,  but  of  his  enterprifes,  and  the  execution  of 
them.”  Cato,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  left  Sicily, 
and  returned  to  Rome.  , 

Afterwards  Cato  was  made  praetor,  when  he  ful¬ 
filled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  ftriftell  juftice. 
He  conquered  Sardinia,  governed  with  admirable  mo¬ 
deration,  and  was  created  conful.  Being  tribune  in 
the  war  of  Syria,  he  gave  diftinguifiied  proofs  of  his 
valour  againft  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  at  his  re¬ 
turn  flood  candidate  for  the  office  of  cenfor.  But 
the  nobles,  who  not  only  envied  him  as  a  new  man, 
but  dreaded  his  feverity,  fet  up  againft  him  l’even 
powerful  competitors.  Valerius  Flaccns,  who  had 
introduced  him  into  public  life,  and  had  been  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  confulfhip,  was  a  ninth  candidate,  and 
thefe  two  united  their  interefts.  On  this  occafion 
Cato,  far  from  employing  foft  words  to  the  people,  or 
giving  hopes  of  gentleneis  or  complaifance  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  office,  loudly  declared  from  the  roftra, 
with  a  threatening  look  and  voice,  “  That  the  times 
required  firm  and  vigorous  magiftrates,  to  put  a  flop 
to  that  growing  luxury  which  menaced  the  republic 
with  ruin ;  cenfors  who  would  cut  up  the  evil  by  the 
roots,  and  reftore  the  rigour  of  ancient  dilcipline.” 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  terrible  intimations,  they  prefer¬ 
red  him  to  all  his  competitors,  who  courted  them  by 
promifes  of  a  mild  and  eafy  adminiftration  :  the  co- 
mitia  alfo  appointed  his  friend  Valerius  to  be  his  col¬ 
league,  without  whom  he  had  declared  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  compafs  the  reformations  he  had  in  view. 
Cato’s  merit,  upon  the  whole,  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  great  men  who  flood  againft  him.  He 
was  temperate,  brave,  and  indefatigable  ;  frugal  of 
the  public  money,  and  not  to  be  corrupted.  There  is 
fcarce  any  talent  requifite  for  public  or  private  life 
which  he  had  not  received  front  nature,  or  acquired 
by  induftry.  He  was  a  great  foldier,  an  able  ttatef- 
man,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  learned  hiftorian,  and  ve¬ 
ry  knowing  in  rural  affairs.  Yet,  with  all  thefe  ac- 
complilhments,  he  had  very  great  faults.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  being  poifoned  with  envy,  difturbed  both  his  own 
peace  and  that  of  the  whole  city  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Though  he  would  not  take  bribes,  he  was  unmerciful 
and  unconfcionable  in  a  mailing  wealth  by  ailfuch  means 
as  the  law  did  not  puniffi. 

The  firft  aft  of  Cato  in  his  new  office,  was  naming 
his  colleague  to  be  prince  of  the  fenate  :  after  which 


the  cenfors  (truck  out  of  the  lift  of  the  fenators  the  Cato, 
names  of  feven  perfons  ;  among  whom  was  Lucius 
the  brother  of  T.  Flammiiis.  Lucius,  when  conful, 
and  commanding  in  Gaul,  had  with  his  own  hand  mur¬ 
dered  a  Boiaij  of  diftinftion,  a  deferter  to  the  Romans ; 
and  he  had  committed  this  murder  purely  to  gratify 
the  curiofity  of  his  pathip,  a  young  Carthaginian,  who, 
longing  to  lee  fome  body  die  a  violent  death,  had  re¬ 
proached  the  general  for  bringing  him  away  from 
Rome  juft  when  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight  of 
gladiators.  Titus  Flaminius,  full  of  indignation  at 
the  difhonour  done  to  his  brother,  brought  the  affair 
before  the  people  ;  and  infifted  upon  Cato’s  giving  the 
reafon  of  his  proceeding.  The  cenfor  related  the 
(lory  ;  and  when  Lucius  denied  the  faft,  put  him  to 
his  oath.  The  accufed,  refufing  to  (wear,  was  deem¬ 
ed  guiltyj  and  Cato’s  cenfure  was  approved.  But  no 
part  of  the  cenfor’s  conduft  feemed  fo  cruel  to  the 
nobles  aStd  their  wives,  as  the  taxes  he  laid  upon  luxu¬ 
ry  in  all  its  branches ;  drefs,  houffiold-furniture,  wo¬ 
mens  toilets,  chariots,  Haves,  and  equipage.  Thefe 
articles  were  all  taxed  at  three  per  cent,  of  the  real 
value.  The  people,  however,  in  general,  were  plea- 
fed  with  his  regulations  ;  infomuch  that  they  ordered 
a  ftatue  to  be  erefted  to  his  honour  in  the  temple  of 
Health ,  with  an  infeription  that  mentioned  nothing  of, 
his  viftories  or  triumph,  but  imported  only  that  by  his 
wife  ordinances  in  his  cenforfliip  he  had  reformed  the 
manners  of  the  republic  Plutarch  relates,  that  be¬ 
fore  this,  upon  fome  of  Cato’s  friends  expreffing  their 
furprife,  that  while  many  perfons  without  merit  or 
reputation  had  ftatnes,  he  had  none  ;  he  anfwered, 

“  I  had  much  rather  it  ffiould  be  alked  why  the  people 
have  not  erefted  a  ftatue  to  Cato,  than  why  they 
have.”  Cato  was  the  occafion  of  the  third  Punic  war. 

Being  difpatched  to  Africa  to  terminate  a  difference 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  king  of  Numidia, 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  reported,  that  Carthage  was 
grown  exceflively  rich  and  populous,  an‘d  he  warmly 
exhorted  the  fenate  to  deftroy  a  city  and  republic,  dur¬ 
ing  the  exiftence  of  which,  Rome  could  never  be  fafe.  v 
Having  brought  from  Africa  fome  very  large  figs,  he 
(hewed  them  to  the  confcript  fathers  in  one  of  the 
lappets  of  his  gown.  “  The  country,  (fays  he), 
where  this  fine  fruit  grows,  is  but  a  three  days  voyage 
from  Rome.”  We  are  told,  that  from  this  time  he 
never  fpoke  in  the  fenate  upon  any  fubjeft,  without 
concluding  with  thefe  words,  “  I  am  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  Carthage  ought  to  be  deftroyed.”  He  judged, 
that,  for  a  people  debauched  by  profperity,  nothing 
was  more  to  be  feared  than  a  rival  ftate,  always 
powerful,  and  now  from  its  misfortunes  grown  wife 
and  circumfpeft.  He  held  it  neceflary  to  remove  all 
dangers  that  could  be  apprehended  from  without , 
when  the  republic  had  within  fo  many  diftempers 
threatening  her  deftruftion. 

From  the  cenfor  dignified  and  fevere,  the  reader 
will  not  perhaps  be  difpleafed  to  turn  his  view  upon 
Cato  fociable  and  relaxed.  For  we'ffiouid  have  a  falfe 
notion  of  him,  if  we  imagined  that  nothing  but  a  fad 
aufterity  prevailed  in  his  fpeech  and  behaviour.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  extremely  free  ;  and  often  with 
his  friends  at  table  intermixed  the  converfation  with 
lively  difeourfesand  witty  fayings.  Of  tliele  Plutarch 

has 
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Cato.  has  collected  a  pretty  large  number ;  we  fliall  relate 
~  but  one,  and  make  ufe  of  Balzae’s  paraphrafe,  and  the 

Oeuvres  preface  with  which  he  introduces*  it.  **  The  very 
diverfes,  cenl'ors,  though  Jadnefs  feemed  to  be  one  of  the  func- 
P’  tions  of  their  office,  did  not  altogether  lay  afide  rail¬ 

lery.  They  were  not  always  bent  upon  feverity ;  and 
the  fir  ft  Cato,  that  tioublefome  and  intolerable  honelt 
man,  ceafed  fometimes  to  be  troublefome  and  intole¬ 
rable.  He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome  in¬ 
tervals  of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  then 
fome  words  that  were  not  unpleafant,  and  you  may 
judge  of  the  reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very 
handfome  wife  ;  and  hiftory  tells  us  that  ffie  was  ex¬ 
tremely  afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  loved  her  liuffiand 
well.  Thefe  two  paffions  prompted  her  to  the  fame 
thing ;  ffie  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fanc- 
tuary  againft  thunder,  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms 
at  the  fir  ft  noife  ffie  fancied  (lie  heard  in  the  fky .  Cato, 
who  was  well  pleafed  with  the  ftorm,  and  v£ry  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  careffed,  could  not  conceal  his  joy.  He  re¬ 
vealed  that  domeftic  fecret  to  his  friends  ;  and  told 
them  one  day,  fpeaking  of  his  wife,  “  that  ffie  had  found 
out  a  way  to  make  him  love  bad  weather  ;  and  that 
he  never  was  fo  happy  as  when  Jupiter  was  angry.” 
It  is  worth  obferving,  that  this  was  during  his  cenfor- 
fhip  ;  when  he  degraded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who 
would  probably  have  been  conful  the  year  after,  only 
for  giving  a  kils  to  his  wife  in  the  day-time,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  his  daughter. 

Cato  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  604,  aged  85.  He 
wrote  feveral  works.  I.  A  Roman  hiftory.  2.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  art  of  war.  3.  Of  rhetoric.  4.  A  trea- 
tife  of  huffiandry.  Of  thefe,  the  laft  only  is  extant. 

Cato  (Marcus  Portius),  commonly  called  Cato  mi¬ 
nor,  or  Cato  of  Utica,  was  great  grandfon  of  Cato 
the  cenfor.  It  is  fiid,  that  from  his  infancy  he  difco- 
vered,  by  his  fpeech,  by  his  countenance,  and  even 
his  childiffi  fports  and  recreations,  an  inflexibility  of 
mind  ;  for  he  would  force  himfelf  to  go  through  with 
whatever  he  had  undertaken,  though  the  talk  was  ill- 
fuited  to  his  ftrength.  He  was  rough  towards  thofe 
that  flattered  him,  and  quite  untrabtable  when  threat¬ 
ened  5  was  rarely  feen  to  laugh,  or  even  to  fmile  ; 
was  not  eafdy  provoked  to  anger  ;  but  if  once  incen- 
fcd,  hard  to  be  pacified.  Sylla  having  had  a  friendftip 
for  the  father  of  Cato,  fent  often  for  him  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  talked  familiarly  with  them.  Cato,  who 
was  then  about  1 4  years  of  age,  feeing  the  heads  of 
great  men  brought  there,  and  obferving  the  lighs  of 
thofe  that  were  prefent,  afked  his  preceptor,  “  Why 
does  no  body  kill  this  man  i”  Becanfe,  laid  the  other, 
he  is  more  feared  than  he  is  hated.  The  boy  replied, 
Why  then  did  you  not  give  me  a  fword  when  you 
brought  me  hither,  tliat  I  might  have  (tabbed  him, 
and  freed  my  country  from  this  flavery  ? 

He  learned  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  philofophy. 
Which  fo  well  fuited  his  character,  under  Antipater  of 
Tyre,  and  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of 
it.  Eloquence  he  likewife  ftudied,  as  a  neceflary 
means  to  defend  the  caufe  of  juftice,  and  he  made  a 
very  confiderable  proficiency  in  that  fcience.  To  in- 
creafe  his  bodily  ftrength,  he  inured  himfelf  to  fuffer 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  ufed  to  make 
journeys  on  foot,  and  bare-headed  in  all  feafons.  When 
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lie  was  fick,  patience  and  abftinence  were  his  only  Cato, 
remedies  :  he  ffiut  himfelf  up,  and  would  fee  no  body 
till  he  was  well.  Though  remarkably  fober  in  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  making  it  a  rule  to  drink  but 
once  after  fupper,  and  then  retire,  he  inferifibly  con¬ 
tracted  a  habit  of  drinking  more  freely,  and  of  fit¬ 
ting  at  table  till  morning.  His  friends  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  excufe  this,  by  laying  that  the  affairs  of  the 
public  engrofled  his  attention  all  the  day  ;  and  that, 
being  ambitious  of  knowledge,  he  pafled  the  night  in 
the  converfation  of  philofophers.  Coe  far  wrote  that 
Cato  was  once  found  dead  drunk  at  the  corner  of  a 
flreet,  early  in  the  morning,  by  a  great  number  of 
people  who  were  going  to  the  levee  of  fome  great 
man ;  and  that  when,  by  uncovering  his  face,  they 
perceived  who  it  was,  they  blnffit  d  forffiame  :  “  You 
would  have  thought,  (added  Caefar),  that  Cato  had 
found  them  drunk,  not  they  him.”  Pliny  obferves, 
that  by  this  reflection  Caefar  praifes  his  enemy  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  blames  him.  And  Seneca,  his  ex¬ 
travagant  panegyrift,  ventures  to  afl'ert,  that  it  is  eafi- 
er  to  prove  drunkennefs  to  be  a  virtue,  than  Cato  to 
be  vicious.  He  affected  fingularity,  and,  in  things 
indifferent,  to  act  directly  contrary  to  the  tafte  and 
faffiions  of  the  age.  Magnanimity  and  conftancy  are 
generally  aferibed  to  him  ;  and  Seneca  would  fain 
make  that  haughtinefs  and  contempt  for  others,  which 
in  Cato  accompanied  thofe  virtues,  a  matter  of  praife. 

Cato,  fays  Seneca,  having  received  a  blow  in  the 
face,  neither  took  revenge  nor  was  angry  ;  he  did 
not  even  pardon  the  affront,  but  denied  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  it.  His  virtue  raifed  him  fo  high,  that  injury 
could  not  reach  him.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
chafte  in  his  youth.  His  firft  love  was  Lepida  ;  but 
when  the  marriage  was  upon  the  point  of  being  con¬ 
cluded,  Metellus  Scipio,  to  whom  ffie  had  been  pro- 
mifed,  interfered,  and  the  preference  was  given  to 
him.  This  affront  extremely  ?xafperated  our  Stoic. 

He  was  for  going  to  law  with  Scipio  ;  and  when  his 
friends  had  diverted  him  from  that  defign,  by  •(hew¬ 
ing  him  the  ridicule  of  it,  he  revenged  himfelf  by 
making  verfes  upon  his  rival.  When  this  firft  flame 
fubfided,  he  married  Attilia  the  daughter  of  Serranus, 
had  two  children  by  her,  and  afterwards  divorced  her 
for  her  very  indifereet  conduct. 

He  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  Gallius  in  the  war 
of  Spartacus ;  and  when  military  rewards  were  of¬ 
fered  him  by  the  commander,  he  refuled  them,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  them.  .  Some 
years  after,  he  went  a  legionary  tribune  into  Mace¬ 
donia  under  the  praetor  Rubrius  :  in  which  ftation  he 
appeared,  in  his  drefs,  and  during  a  march,  more  like 
a  private  foldier  than  an  officer  :  but  the  dignity  of 
his  manners,  the  elevation  of  his  fentiments,  and  the 
fuperiority  of  his  views,  fet  him  far  above  thofe  who 
bore  the  titles  of  generals  and  proconfuls.  It  is  faid, 
that  Cato’s  defign  in  all  his  behaviour  was  to  engage 
the  foldiers  to  the  love  of  virtue  ;  whofe  affections  he 
engaged  thereby  to  himfelf,  without  his  having  that 
in  his  intention.  “  For  the  fincere  love  of  virtue, 

(adds  Plutarch),  implies  an  affection  for  the  virtuous. 

Thofe  who  praife  the  worthy  without  loving  them, 
pay  homage  to  their  glory  ;  but  are  neither  admirers, 
nor  imitators  of  their  virtues.”  When  the  time  of 
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his  fervice  expired,  and  he  was  leaving  the  army,  the 
foldiers  were  all  in  tears  ;  fo  effectually  had  he  gained 
their  hearts  by  his  condescending  manners,  and  Glar¬ 
ing  in  their  labours.  After  his  return  home,  he  was 
cliofen  to  the  queftorffiip  ;  and  had  fcarce  entered  on 
his  charge,  when  he  made  a  great  reformation  in  the 
queftor’s  office,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  re- 
gifters.  Thefe  regifters,  whofe  places  were  for  life, 
and  through  whofe  hands  paffed  inceffantly  all  the  pu¬ 
blic  accounts,  being  to  adl  under  young  magiftrates 
unexperienced  in  bufinefs,  affumed  an  air  of  impor¬ 
tance  j  and,  inftead  of  atking  orders  from  the  quef- 
tors,  pretended  to  direct  and  govern  as  if  they  thein- 
felves  were  the  quell  ors.  Cato  reduced  them  to  their 
proper  fphere. 

One  thing  by  which  Cato  extremely  pleafed  the 
people,  was  his  making  the  alfaffins  to  whom  Sylla  had 
given  confiderable  rewards  out  of  the  treafury,  for 
murdering  the  profcribed,  difgorge  their  gains.  Pln- 
tarch  tells  us,  that  Cato  was  fo  exatft  in  difcharging 
the  duties  of  a  fenator,  as  to  be  always  the  firli  who 
came  to  the  houl'e,  and  the  laft  who  left  it ;  and  that 
he  never  quitted  Rome  during  thole  days  when  the 
fenate  was  to  lit.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  be  prefent  at 
every  affembly  of  the  people,  that  he  might  awe  thofe 
who,  by  an  ill-judged  facility,  bellowed  the  public  mo¬ 
ney  in  largefles,  and  frequently,  through  mere  favour, 
granted  reiniffion  of  debts  due  to  the  Hate.  At  firft 
his  aufterity  and  ftiffuefs  difpleafed  his  colleagues  ; 
but  afterwards  they  were  glad  to  have  his  name  to 
oppofe  to  all  the  unjuft  folicitatipns,  againft  which 
they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  defend  them- 
felves.  Cato  very  readily  took  upon  him  the  talk  of 
refilling. 

Cato,  to  keep  out  a  very  had  man,  put  in  for  the 
tribunate.  He  fided  with  Cicero  againft  Catiline, 
arid  oppofed  Casfar  on  that  occalion.  His  enemies 
fent  him  to  recover  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy  had  for¬ 
feited,  thinking  to  hurt  his  reputation  by  lb  difficult 
an  undertaking  ;  yet  none  could  find  fault  with  his 
eondudt. 

Cato  laboured  to  bring  about  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Casfar  and  Pompey  ;  but  feeing  it  in  vain,  he 
fided  with  the  latter.  When  Pompey  was  Gain,  he 
fled  to  Utica  ;  and  being  pnrfued  by  Casfar,  advifed 
his  friends  to  be  gone,  and  throw  rhemfelves  on  Cse- 
far’s  clemency.  His  fon,  however,  remained  with 
him  ;  and  Statilius,  a  young  man,  remarkable  for  his 
hatred  to  Caft'ar. 

The  evening  before  the  execution  of  the  purpofe 
he  had  formed  with  regard  to  himfelf,  after  bathing, 
he  fupperl  with  his  friends,  and  the  magiftrates  of  the 
city.  They  fat  late  at  table,  and  the  converfation 
was  lively.  The  difcourfe  falling  upon  this  maxim 
of  the  Stoics,  that  “  the  wife  man  alone  is  free, 
“  and  that  the  vicious  are  Haves,”  Demetrius,  who 
was  a  Peripatetic,  undertook  to  confute  it  from  the 
maxims  of  his  fcliooh  Cato,  in  anfwer,  treated  the 
matter  very  amply  ;  and  with  fo  much  earneftnefs 
and  vehemence  of  voice,  that  lie  betrayed  himfelf, 
and  confirmed  the  fufpicions  of  his  friends,  that  lie 
deligned  to  kill  himfelf.  When  he  had  done  fpeaking, 
a  melancholy  filence  enfned  ;  and  Cato  perceiving  it, 
turned  the  difcourle  to  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs. 


exprefiing  his  concern  for  thofe  who  had  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  put  to  fea,  as  well  as  for  thofe  who  had  deter-  ■ 
mined  to  make  their  efcape  by  land,  had  a  dry  and 
fandy  defart  to  pafs.  After  fupper,  the  company 
being  difmiffed,  he  walked  for  fome  time  with  a  few 
friends,  and  gave  his  orders  to  the  officers  of  the 
guard  :  and  going  into  his  chamber,  he  embraced  his 
fon  and  his  friends  with  more  than  ufual  tendernefs, 
which  farther  confirmed  the  lufpicions  of  the  refoln- 
tion  he  had  taken.  Then  laying  himfelf  down  on  his 
bed,  he  took  up  Plato’s  Dialogue  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  Having  read  for  fome  time,  he  looked 
up,- and  miffing  his  fword,  which  his  fon  had  removed 
while  he  was  at  fupper,  he  called  a  Gave,  and  aGced 
who  had  taken  it  away  ;  and  receiving  no  pertinent 
anfwer,  he  refumed  his  reading.  Some  time  after, 
he  aiked  again  for  his  fword  ;  and,  without  ffiewing 
any  impatience,  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  him  : 
but,  having  read  out  the  book,  and  finding  nobody  had 
brought  him  his  fword,  he  called  for  all  his  fervants, 
fell  into  a  rage,  and  ftruck  one  of  them  on  the  month 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  he  very  much  hurt  his 
own  hand,  crying  out  in  a  pafiionate  manner,  “  What ! 
do  my  own  fon  and  family  confpire  to  betray  me,  and 
deliver  me  up  naked  and  unarmed  to  the  enemy  ?” 
Immediately  his  fon  and  friends  rufiied  into  the  room  ; 
and  began  to  lament,  and  to  befeech  him  to  change  his 
refolution.  Cato  raifing  himfelf,  and  looking  fiercely 
at  them,  “  How  long  is  -it,  faid  he,  fince  1  have  loft 
my  fenfes,  and  my  fon  is  become  my  keeper  ?  Brave 
and  generous  fon,  why  do  you  not  bind  your  father’s 
hands,  that  when  Cxfar  comes,  he  may  find  me  un¬ 
able  to  defend  tnyfelf  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  without 
a  fword  I  cannot  end  iny  life  ?  Cannot  I  deftroy  my- 
felf  by  holding  my  breath  for  fome  moments,  or  by 
ftriking  my  head  againft  the  wall  ?”  His  fon  anfwer- 
ed  witli  his  tears,  and  retired.  Apollonides  and  De¬ 
metrius  remained  with  him,  and  to  them  he  addreffed 
himfelf  in  the  following  words :  <(  Is  it  to  watch  over 
me  that  you  fit  lilent  here  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  force 
a  man  of  my  years  to  Jive  ?  or  can  yon  bring  any 
reafon  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  bale  and  unworthy  of 
Cato  to  beg  his  fafety  of  an  enemy  ?  or  why  do  you 
not  perfuade  me  to  unlearn  what  I  have  been  taught, 
that,  rejecting  all  the  opinions  I  have  hitherto  de¬ 
fended,  I  may  now,  by  Ctefar’s  means,  grow  wifer, 
and  be  yet  more  obliged  to  him  than  for  life  alone  i 
Not  that  I  have  determined  any  thing  concerning  my~ 
felf;  but  I  would  have  it  in  my  power  to  perform 
what  I  Giall  think  fit  to  refolve  upon  :  and  I  Giall  not 
fail  to  afk  your  counfel,  when  I  Have  occafion  to  adl 
up  to  the  principles  which  your  philofophy  teaches. 
Go  tell  my  fon,  that  he  ffiould  not  compel  his  father 
to  what  he  cannot  perfuade  him.”  They  withdrew, 
and  the  fword  was  brought  by  a  young  Have.  Cato 
drew  it,  and  finding  the  point  to  be  Giarp  ;  “  Now, 
(faid  he,)  I  am  my  own  mafter  :”  And,  laying  it 
down,  he  took  np  his  book  again,  which,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  he  read  twice  over.  After  this  he  Gept  fo 
foundly  that  he  was  heard  to  fnore  by  thofe  who  were 
near  him.  About  midnight  he  called  two  of  his  freed- 
men,  Cleanthes  his  phyfician,  and  Butas  whom  he 
chiefly  employed  in  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
The  laft  he  fent  to  the  port,  to  fee  whether  all  the 
Romans 
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Romans  were  gone  ;  to  the  phyfician  he  gave  his 
hand  to  be  drafted,  whicli  was  iwelled  by  the  blow 
he  had  given  his  Have.  This  being  an  intimation  that 
'  he  intended  to  live,  gave  great  joy  to  his  family. 
Butas  foon  returned,  and  brought  word  that  they  were 
all  gone  except  Craffus,  who  had  ltaid  upon  foine  bu- 
finei’s,  but  was  juft  ready  to  depart.  He  added,  that 
the  wind  was  high,  and  the  lea  rough.  Thefe  words 
drew  a  ligh  from  Cato.  He  feot  Butas  again  to  the 
port  to  know,  whether  there  might  not  be  fome  one, 
who,  in  the  hurry  of  embarkation,  had  forgot  fome 
neceflary  provifions,  and  had  been  obliged  to  put  back 
to  Utica.  It  was  now  break  of  day,  and  Cato  flept 
yet  a  little  more,  till  Butas  returned  to  tell  him,  that 
all  was  perfectly  quiet.  He  then  ordered  him  to  fliut 
his  door  ;  and  he  flung  khnfelf  upon  his  bed,  as  if  he 
meant  to  finilh  his  night’s  relt ;  but  immediately  he 
took  his  fword,  and  {tabbed  himfelf  a  little  below  his 
chell  j  yet  not  being  able  to  ufe  his  hand  fo  well  by 
reafon  of  the  fwelling,  the  blow  did  not  kill  him.  It 
threw  him  into  a  convulfion,  in  which  he  fell  from  his 
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CAtoptrics  is  that  part  of  optics  which  explains 
the  properties  of  reflected  light,  and  particularly 
that  which  is  reflected  from  mirrors. 

As  this  and  the  other  brandies  of  Optics  are  fully 
treated  under  the  collective  word,  we  fliall,  in  the 
prefent  article,  ift,  Juft  give  a  fummary  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  branch,  in  a  few  plain  aphorifms,  with 
fome  preliminary  definitions ;  and,  2<Uy,  Infert  a  fet 
of  entertaining  experiments  founded  upon  them. 

Sect.  I.  Definitions. 

Definitions.  I.  Every  poliflied  body  that  reflects  the  rays  of 
light  is  called  a  mirror,  whether  its  furface  be  plane, 
lpherical,  conical,  cylindric,  or  of  any  other  form 
whatever. 

Plate Ixxii.  2.  Of  mirrors  there  are  three  principally  ufed  in 
optical  experiments,  which  are,  the  plane  mirror, 
GHI,  (fig.  q.)  the  fpherical  convex  mirror,  GHI, 
( fig.  4.  )  and  the  fpherical  concave  mirror,  GHI, 
(%•  5-) 

q.  The  point  K,  (fig.  4,  J.)  round  which  the  re¬ 
flecting  furface  of  a  fpherical  mirror  is  deferibed,  is 
called  its  centre.  The  line  KH,  drawn  from  its 
center  perpendicular  to  its  two  furfaces,  is  die  axis  of 
the  mirror,  and  the  point  H,  to  which  that  line  is 
drawn,  is  its  vortex. 

4.  The  diftance  between  the  lines  AG  and  BG, 
(fig.  q.)  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  di¬ 
ftance  between  BG  and  CG  is  the  angle  of  reflection. 

Sect.  II .  Jpborifms. 

2 

I.  In  a  plain  I.  The  image  DF,  (fig.  q.)  will  appear  as  far  be- 
mirror.  hind  the  mirror,  as  the  objeCt  AC  is  before  it. 

.  2.  The  image  will  appear  of  the  fame  fize,  and  in 
the  fame  pofition  as  the  objeCt. 

q.  Every  fuch  mirror  will  refleCt  the  image  of  an 
objeCt  of  twice  its  own  length  and  breadth. 
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bed,  and  overturned  a  table  near  it.  The  noife  gave 
the  alarm  ;  and  his  fon,  and  die  reft  of  the  family, 
entering  the  room,  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  his  bowels  half  cut  of  his  body.  The  furgeon, 
upon  examination,  found  that  his  bowels  were  not  cut ; 
and  was  preparing  to  replace  them,  and  bind  up  the 
wound,  when  Cato,  recovering  his  lenfes,  thruft  the 
furgeon  from  him,  and,  tearing  out  his  bowels,  im¬ 
mediately  expired,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

By  this  rafh  aft,  independent  of  all  moral  or  reli¬ 
gious  confiderations,  he  carried  his  patriotifm  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  political  frenzy  :  for  Cato,  dead, 
could  be  of  no  ufe  to  his  country  ;  but,  had  he  pre- 
ferved  his  life,  his  counfel  might  have  moderated  Cae- 
far's  ambition,  and  (as  Montelquieu  obferves)  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  public  affairs. 

CATOCHE,  orQATOCHUS,  a  difeafe,  by  which 
the  patient  is  rendered  in  an  inftant  as  immoveable  as 
a  ftatue,  without  either  lenfe  or  motion,  and  continues 
in  the  fame  pofture  he  was  in  at  the  moment  of  his  be¬ 
ing  feized.  See  (the  Index  lubjoined  to)  Medicine. 
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4.  If  the  objeft  be  an  opaque  body,  and  its  rays 
fall  on  the  mirror  nearly  in  direft  lines,  there  will 
be  only  one  image  vifible,  which  will  be  reflefted  by 
the  inner  furface  of  the  glafs.  But 

5.  If  the  objeft  be  a  luminous  body,  and  its  rays 
fall  very  obliquely  on  the  mirror,  there  will  appear, 
to  an  eye  placed  in  a  proper  pofition,  feveral  images ; 
the  firft  of  which,  reflefted  from  the  outer  furface  of 
the  glafs,  will  not  be  fo  bright  as  the  fecond,  reflec¬ 
ted  from  the  inner  furface.  The  following  images, 
that  are  produced  by  the  repeated  refleftions  of  the 
rays  between  the  two  furfaces  of  the  glafs,  will  be 
in  proportion  lefs  vivid,  to  the  eighth  or  tenth,  which 
will  be  fcarce  vifible. 

1.  The  image  D  F,  (fig.  4.)  will  always  appear  jj  j-j  a 

behind  it.  fpherical 

2.  The  image  will  be  in  the  fame  pofition  as  the  convex 

objeft.  minor. 

q.  It  will  be  lefs  than  the  objeft. 

4.  It  will  be  curved,  but  not,  as  the  mirror,  fphe¬ 
rical. 

J.  Parallel  rays  falling  on  this  mirror  will  have  the 
focus  or  image  at  half  the  diftance  of  the  center  K, 
from  the  mirror. 

6.  In  converging  rays,  'the  diftance  of  the  objeft 
muft  be  equal  to  half  the  diftance  of  the  center,  to 
make  the  image  appear  behind  the  mirror. 

7.  Diverging  rays  will  have  their  image  at  lefs  than 

half  the  difiance  of  the  center.  If  the  objeft  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  mirror,  its  image  will  appear  at 
one-eighth  of  that  diftance  behind  it.  4 

1.  That  point  where  the  image  appears  of  the  fame  m.  in  a 
dimenfions  as  the  objeft,  is  the  center  of  that  mirror,  fpherical 

2.  Parallel  rays  will  have  their  focus  at  one  half  the  C0.,lCave 

diftance  of  the  center.  mirror. 

q.  Converging  rays  will  form  an  image  before  the 
mirror. 

4.  In  diverging  rays,  if  the  objeft  be  at  lefs  than 
one  half  the  diftance  of  the  center,  the  image  will  be 
IO  K  2  behind 
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behind  the  mirror,  eredl,  curved,  and  magnified,  as 
DEF,  (fig.  5.)  but  if  the  diftance  of  the  objedi  be 
greater,  the  image  will  be  before  the  mirror,,  ihvertr 
ed  and  ditninilhed,  as  DEF,  (fig.  6.) 

5.  The  fun’s  rays  falling  on  a  concave  mirror,  and 
being  parallel,  will  be  colledled  in  a  focus  at  half  the 
difiance  of  its  center,  where  their  heat  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  in  proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  mirror  to 
that  of  the  focal  fpot. 

6.  If  a  luminous  body  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
concave  mirror,  its  rays  being  reflected  in  parallel 
lines,  will  ftrongly  enlighten  a  fpace  of  the  fame  di¬ 
mension  with  the  mirror,  at  a  great  diftance.  If  the 
luminous  object  be  placed  nearer  than  the  focus,  its 
rays  will  diverge,  and  confequently  enlighten  a  lar¬ 
ger  fpace.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  reverberators 
are  conftrndted. 

IV.  In  all  plane  and  fpherical  mirrors  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

Sect.  III.  Entertaining  Experiments. 

I.  Catrop-  I.  Of  all  our  fenfes  the  fight  is  certainly  fubjedi  to 
tical  illufi-  the  greateft  illufion.  The  various  writers  on  optics 
ons'  have  defcribed  a  great  number  of  inftances  in  which 

it  deceives  us,  and  have  conftantly  endeavoured  to 
Inveftigate  the  caufes,  to  explain  their  effedls,  and  to 
reconcile  appearance  with  reality.  We  every  day 
difcover  new  phenomena,  and  doubtlefs  many  more 
are  referved  for  pofterity.  It  frequently  happens, 
moreover,  that  a  difcovery  which  at  firft  feemed  of 
little  confequence,  has  led  to  matters  of  the  higheft 
importance. 

Plate  lxxiii.  Take  a  glafs  bottle  A,  (fig.  4.)  and  fill  it  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  point  B ;  leave  the  upper  part  BC  empty, 
and  cork  it  in  the  common  manner.  Place  this  bottle 
oppolite  a  concave  mirror,  and  beyond  its  focus,  that 
it  may  appear  reverfed,  and  before  the  mirror  (fee 
feci.  ii.  aphor.  4.  of  afpher.  concave  mirror,)  place 
yourfelf  ftill  further  diftant  than  the  bottle,  and  it  will 
appear  to  you  in  the  fituation  a,  b,  c,  (fig.  5.) 

Now  it  is  remarkable  in  this  apparent  bottle,  that 
the  water,  which,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  catop¬ 
trics,  and  all  the  experiments  made  on  other  objedi®, 
ftiould  appear  at  a  b,  appears  on  the  contrary  at  b  c, 
and  confequently  the  part  a  b  appears  empty. 

If  the  bottle  be  inverted  and  placed  before  the  mir¬ 
ror,  (as  in  fig.  6.)  its  image  will  appear  in  its  natu¬ 
ral,  eredl  pofition ;  and  the  water,  which  is  in  reali¬ 
ty  at  BC,  will  appear  at  a  b. 

If  while  the  bottle  is  inverted  it  be  uncorked,  and  the 
w  ater  run  gently  out,  it  will  appear  that  while  the  part 
BC  is  emptying,  that  of  a  b  in  the  image  is  filling ;  and 
what  is  likewife  very  remarkable,  as  loon  as  the  bot¬ 
tle  is  empty  the  illufion  ceafes,  the  image  alfo  ap¬ 
pearing  entirely  empty.  If  the  bottle  likewife  be 
quite  full  there  is  no  illufion. 

If  while  the  bottle  is  held  inverted,  and  partly  emp¬ 
ty,  fome  drops  of  water  fall  from  the  bottom  A  to¬ 
wards  BC,  it  feems  in  the  image  as  if  there  were 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  part  ab,  bubbles  of  air 
that  rofe  from  a  to  b ;  which  is  the  part  that  feems 
full  of  water.  All  thefe  phenomena  conftantly  ap¬ 
pear. 
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The  remarkable  circumftances  in  this  experiment, 
are,  firft,  not  only  to  fee  an  object  where  it  is  not, 
but  alfo  where  its  image  is  not ;  and  fecondly,  that  of 
two  objects  which  are  really  in  the  fame  place,  as  the 
furface  of  the  bottle  and  the  water  it  contains,  the  one 
is  feen  at  one  place,  and  the  other  at  another ;  and 
to  lee  the  bottle  in  the  place  of  its  image,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  where  neither  it,  nor  its  image,  are.  6 

II.  Conftrudl  a  box  AB,  of  about  a  foot  long,  eight  II,  Appear.- 

inches  wide,  and  fix  high;  or  what  other  dimen-  ?nce  °fra 
lion  you  Ihall  think  fit,  provided  it  does  not  greatly  e  s 

vary  from  thefe  proportions.  piate’  jxx;^ 

On  the  inlide  of  this  box,  and  againft  each  of  its  fig.  7. 
oppofite  ends  A  and  B,  place  a  mirror  of  the  fame 
fize.  Take  off  the  quicklilver  from  the  mirror  that 
you  place  at  B,  for  about  an  inch  and  an  half,  at  the 
part  C,  where  you  are  to  make  a  hole  in  the  box  of 
the  lame  fize,  by  which  you  may  eafily  view  its  in- 
fide.  Cover  the  top  of  the  box  with  a  frame,  in 
which  mull  be  placed  a  tranfparent  glafs,  covered 
with  gauze,  on  the  fide  next  the  inner  part  of  the 
box.  Let  there  be  two  grooves  at  the  parts  E  and 
F  to  receive  the  two  painted  feenes  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned.  On  two  pieces  of  cut  pafteboard  let  there  be 
Ikilfully  painted  on  both  fides  (fee  fig.  8.  and  9.)  any 
fubjedi  you  think  proper ;  as  woods,  gardens,  bowers, 
colonades,  &e.  and  on  two  other  pafteboards,  the 
fame  fubjedls  on  one  fide  only  ;  obferving  that  there 
ought  to  be  on  one  of  them  fome  objedt  relative  to 
the  lubjedl  placed  at  A,  that  the  mirror  placed  at  D 
may  not  refledl  the  hole  at  C  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

Place  the  two  boards  painted  on  both  fides  in  the 
grooves  E  and  F ;  and  thofe  that  are  painted  on  one 
fide  only,  againft  the  oppofite  mirrors  C  and  D  ;  and 
then  cover  the  box  with  its  tranfparent  top.  This 
box  (hould  be  placed  in  a  ftrong  light  to  have  a  good 

When  the  eye  is  placed  at  C,  and  views  the  objedts 
on  the  inlide  of  the  box,  of  which  fome,  as  we  have 
faid,  are  painted  on  both  fides,  they  are  fncceffively 
refledted  from  one  mirror  to  the  other  ;  and  if,  for 
example,  the  painting  confifts  of  trees,  they  will  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  very  long  vifta,  of  which  the  eye  cannot 
difeem  the  end  :  for  each  of  the  mirrors  repeating 
the  objedls,  continually  more  faintly,  contribute  great¬ 
ly  to  augment  the  illufion.  ^ 

III.  Take  a  lquare  box  ABCD,  of  about  fix  inches  III.  of  a 

long,  and  twelve  high ;  cover  the  infide  of  it  with  fortification 
four  plane  mirrors,  which  muft  be  placed  perpendicu-  of  ln™enfc 
lar  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  CHFD.  ^xte^' 

Place  certain  objedls  in  relief  on  the  bottom  of  this  “**' 
box ;  fuppofe,  for  example,  a  piece  of  fortification, 

(as  fig.  11.)  with  tents,  foldiers,  &c.  or  any  other 
fubjedi  that  you  judge  will  produce  an  agreeable  effect 
by  its  difpofition  when  repeatedly  refledted  by  the 
mirrors. 

On  the  top  of  this  box  place  a  frame  of  glafs,  in 
form  of  the  bottom  part  of  a  pyramid,  whofe  bafe 
AGEB  is  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  box  :  its  top  ILNf, 
mull  form  a  fquare  of  fix  inches,  and  fliould  not  be 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  higher  than  the  box. 

Cover  the  four  fides  of  this  frame  with  a  gauze,  that 
the  infide  may  not  be  vifible  but  at  the  top  ILN, 
which  fliould  be  covered  with  a  tranlparent  glafs. 

When 


CATOPTRICS. 


When  you  look  into  this  box  through  the  glafs 
ILN,  the  mirrors  that  are  diametrically  oppofite 
each  other,  mutually  reflecting  the  figures  inclofed,  the 
eye  beholds  a  boundlefs  extent,  completely  covered 
with  thefe  objects ;  and  if  they  are  properly  difpofed, 
the  illufion  will  occafion  no  fmall  furprize,  and  afford 
great  entertainment. 

Note,  The  nearer  the  opening  ILN  is  to  the 
top  of  the  box,  the  greater  will  be  the  apparent  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fubjedt.  The  fame  will  happen  if  the  four 
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ftions,  you  will  fee  an  entire  citadel,  with  its  fix  ba- 
ftions.  Or  if  you  place  part  of  a  ball-room,  ornamen¬ 
ted  with  chandeliers  and  figures  in  enamel,  all  thofe 
objedts  being  here  multiplied,  will  afford  a  very  plea- 
fing  profpeft.  9 

V.  Within  the  cafe  ABCD,  place  four  mirrors,  v.  Opaque 
O,  P,  £),  R,  fo  difpofed  that  they  may  each  of  them  bodies 
make  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  that  is,  that  they  feemingly 
may  be  half  way  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  as  rent*f'red 
the  figure.  In  each  of  the  two  extremities  AB,  p?"  Ju™;? 


mirrors  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  box  he  more  eleva-  make  a  circular  overture,  in  one  of  which  fix  the  tube  fig.  j. 

tu..  i Air. r.r. -  ni  _ ~  ^  _ i  _ u r • 


ted.  The  objects,  by  either  of  thefe  dilpofitions, 
will  appear  to  be  repeated  nine,  twenty-five,  forty- 
nine  times,  ire.  by  taking  always  the  fquare  of  the 
odd  numbers  of  the  arithmetical  progreflion  3,  5,  7, 9, 
ire.  as  is  very  eafy  to  conceive,  if  we  remember 


GL,  in  the  other  the  tube  MF,  and  obferve  that  in 
each  of  thefe  is  to  be  inferted  another  tube,  as  H 
and  If- 

Furnifh  the  firft  of  thefe  tubes  with  an  objedt-glafs 
at  G,  and  a  concave  eye-glafs  at  F.  You  are  to  ob- 


that  the  fubjedt  enclofed  in  the  box  is  always  in  the  ferve,  that  in  regulating  the  focus  of  thefe  glaffes, 
centre  of  a  fquare,  compofed  of  feveral  others,  equal  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  you  are  to  fup- 
to  that  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  box.  pole  it  equal  to  the  line  G,  or  vifual  pointed  ray,  which 


Other  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  (that  is  viewed  from 
above)  may  be  contrived,  in  which  mirrors  may  be 
placed  perpendicular  on  a  triangular,  pentagon,  or 
hexagon,  (that  is,  a  three,  five,  or  fix-fided)  plane. 
All  thefe  different  difpofitions,  properly  directed, 


entering  at  the  overture  G,  is  reflected  by  the  four 
mirrors,  and  goes  out  at  the  other  overture  F,  where 
the  ocular  glafs  is  placed.  Put  any  glafs  you  will  into 
the  two  ends  of  the  moveable  tubes  H  and  I ;  and 
laftly  place  the  machine  on  a  Hand  E,  moveable  at  the 


well  with  regard  to  the  choice  as  pofition  of  the  ob-  point  S,  that  it  may  be  elevated  or  depreffed  at  plea- 
jedts,  will  con  flan tly  produce  very  remarkable  and  lure. 


pleafing  illufion! 

If  inftead  of  placing  the  mirrors  perpendicular, 


they  were  to  incline  equally,  fo  as  to  form  part  of  T,  pafling  through  the  glafs  G,  are  fucceffively  ren< 


When  the  eye  is  placed  at  F,  and  you  look  through 
the  tube,  the  rays  of  light  that  proceed  from  the  object 


fig.  1  a. 


a  reverfed  pyramid,  the  fubjedt  placed  in  the  box 
would  then  have  the  appearance  of  a  very  extenfive 
globular  or  many-fided  figure. 

IV.  Surpr'-  IV.  On  the  hexagonal  or  fix-fided  plane  ABCDEF 
fing  multi-  draw  fix  femi-diameters  GA,  GB,  GC,  GD,  GE, 
plication  of  G  F  ;  and  on  each  of  thefe  place  perpendicularly,  two 
obje£ts,  plane  mirrors,  which  muff  join  exactly  at  the  center 
G  *.  Decorate  the  exterior  boundary  of  this  piece 
(which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  angles  of  the  hexa¬ 
gon)  with  fix  columns,  that  at  the  fame  time  ferve 
to  fnpport  the  mirrors,  by  grooves  formed  on  their 
inner  fides.  (See  the  profile  H)  Add  to  thefe  columns 
their  entablatures,  and  cover  the  edifice  in  fucli  man¬ 
ner  as  you  fhall  think  proper. 

In  each  one  of  thefe  fix  triangular  fpaces,  contain¬ 
ed  between  two  mirrors,  place  little  figures  of  pafte- 
board,  in  relief,  representing  fucli  objects  as  when 
feen  in  an  hexagonal  form  will  produce  an  agreeable 
effect.  To  thefe  add  fmall  figures  of  enamel  ;  and 
take  particular  care  to  conceal,  by  fome  object  that 
has  relation  to  the  fubjedt,  the  place  where  the  mir¬ 
rors  join,  which,  as  we  have  faid  before,  all  meet  in 
the  common  center  G. 


ted  by  the  mirrors,  O,  P,  Q^,  and  R,  to  the  eye  at  F, 
and  there  paint  the  object  T,  in  its  proper  fituation, 
and  thele  rays  appear  to  proceed  directly  from  that 
objedt. 

The  two  moveable  tubes  H  and  I,  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  each  of  which  a  glafs  is  placed,  ferve  only  the 
more  to  difguife  the  illufion,  for  they  have  no  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  interior  part  of  the  machine.  This 
inftrument  being  moveable  on  the  ftand  E,  may  be 
directed  to  any  objedt ;  and  if  furnifhed  with  proper 
glaffes  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  common  perfpec- 
tive. 

The  two  moveable  tubes  II  and  I  being  brought  to¬ 
gether,  the  machine  is  directed  toward  any  object, 
and  defil  ing  a  peri'on  to  look  in  at  the  end  F,  you  a(k 
him  if  he  fee  diftindtly  that  objedt.  You  then  fepa- 
rate  the  two  moveable  tubes,  and  leaving  a  fpace  be¬ 
tween  them  fufficient  to  place  your  hand,  or  any  o- 
ther  {olid  body,  you  tell  him  that  the  machine  has  the 
power  of  making  objedts  vifible  through  the  mofl 
opaque  body  ;  and  as  a  proof  you  defire  hint  then  to 
look  at  the  fame  objedt,  when,  to  his  great  furprize, 
he  will  fee  it  as  diftindt  as  when  there  was  no  folid 


When  you  look  into  any  one  of  the  fix  openings  of  body  placed  between  the  tubes, 
this  palace,  the  objedts  there  contained  being  repeated  Note,  This  experiment  is  the  more  extraordina- 
fix  times,  will  feem  entirely  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  ry,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  efftdl  is 


the  building.  This  illufion  will  appear  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  efpecially  if  the  objedts  made  choice  of  are  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  the  effect  that  is  to  be  produced  by 
the  mirrors. 

Note,  if  you  place  between  two  of  thefe  mirrors 
part  of  a  fortification,  as  a  curtain  and  two  demiba- 


*  Thefe  mirrors,  placed  back  to  back,  muft  be  as  thin  as  poflible. 
f  Thefe  four  tubes  muft  terminate  in  the  fubftance  of  the  cafe,  and  not 
Of  the  mirrors. 


produced.  The  two  arms  of  the  cafe  appearing 
to  be  made  to  fupport  the  perfpedlive  glafs ;  and  to 
whatever  objedt  it  is  directed,  the  effedt  js  ftill  the 
fame.  I0 

VI.  In  the  partition  AB,  make  two  overtures,  CD,  VT.VIT.The 
and  EF,  of  a  foot  high,  and  ten  inches  wide,  and  magician'* 

aboiu  fig.T5’ 


r  the  infide,  that  they  may  not  hinder  the  effeft. 
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about  a  foot  diftant  from  each  other.  Let  them  be  at 
the  common  height  of  a  man’s  head  ;  and  in  each  of 
them  place  a  tranfparent  glafs,  furrounded  with  a 
frame,  like  a  common  mirror. 

Behind  this  partition  place  two  mirrors  H  and  I, 
inclined  to  it  in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees*  :  let 
them  be  both  18  inches  fquare :  let  all  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  them  be  inclofed  by  boards  or  pafteboard,  paint¬ 
ed  black,  and  well  doled,  that  no  light  may  enter:  let 
there  be  alfo  two  curtains  to  cover  them,  which  may 
be  drawn  alide  at  pleafure. 

When  a  perfon  looks  into  one  of  thefe  fuppofed 
mirrors,  in  head  of  feeing  his  own  face,  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  the  object  that  is  in  front  of  the  other ;  lo  that 
if  two  perfons  prefent  themfelves  at  the  fame  time 
before  thefe  mirrors,  inftead  of  each  one  feeing  himfelf, 
they  will  reciprocally  fee  each  other. 

Note,  There  fliould  be>a  fconce  with  a  candle  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  two  glaffes  in  the  wainfeot,  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  faces  of  the  perfons  who  look  in  them, 
otherwife  this  experiment  will  have  no  remarkable 
effect. 

This  experiment  may  be  confiderably  improved  by 
placing  the  two  glaffes  in  the  partition,  in  adjoining 
rooms,  and  a  number  of  perfons  being  previoufly 
placed  in  one  room,  when  a  llranger  enters  the  other, 
you  may  tell  him  his  face  is  dirty,  and  defire  him  to 
look  in  the  glafs,  which  he  will  naturally  do  ;  and  on 
feeing  a  ftrange  face  he  will  draw  back  :  but  return¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  feeing  another,  another,  and  another, 
like  the  phantom  kings  in  Macbeth,  what  his  furprize 
will  be  is  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  exprefs.  After 
this,  a  real  mirror  may  be  privately  let  down  on  the 
back  of  the  glafs ;  and  if  he  can  be  prevailed  to  look  in 
it  once  more,  he  will  then,  to  his  further  aftonilhment, 
fee  his  own  face  ;  and  may  be  told,  perhaps  perfuad- 
ed,  that  all  he  thought  he  faw  before  was  mere  imagi¬ 
nation. 

How  many  tricks,  lefs  artful  than  this,  have  paffed 
in  former  times  for  forcery  ;  and  pafs  at  tills  time,  in 
l'ome  countries,  for  apparitions  ? 

Note,  When  a  man  looks  in  a  mirror  that  is  pla¬ 
ced  perpendicular  to  another,  his  face  will  appear 
entirely  deformed.  If  the  mirror  be  a  little  inclined, 
fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees  (that  is,  one- 
ninth  part  from  the  perpendicular)  he  will  then  fee 
all  the  parts  of  his  face,  except  the  nofe  and  forehead. 
If  it  be  inclined  to  fixty  degrees  (that  is,  one-third 
part)  he  will  appear  with  three  nofes  and  fix  eyes: 
in  (hort,  the  apparent  deformity  will  vary  at  "each 
degree  of  inclination  ;  and  when  the  glafs  comes  to 
forty-five  degrees,  (that  is,  half  way  down)  the  face 
will  vanifli.  If,  in  fie  ad  of  placing  the  two  mirrors 
in  this  lituation,  they  are  fo  difpofed  that  their  junc¬ 
tion  may  be  vertical,  their  different  inclinations  will 
produce  other  effects  ;  as  the  lituation  of  the  object 
relative  to  thefe  mirrors  is  quite  different.  The  ef- 
fe&s  of  thefe  mirrors,  though  remarkable  enough,,  oc- 
cafions  but  little  furprife,  as  there  is  no  method  of 
concealing  the  caufe  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Fig.  3.  VII.  Make  a  box  of  wood,  of  a  cubical  figure, 
ACBD,  of  about  fifteen  inches  every  way.  Let  it  be 
fixed  on  the  pedeftal  P,  at  the  ufual  height  of  a  man’s 

*  That  is,  half-way  between  a  line  drawn  perpendicular 


head.  In  each  fide  of  this  box  let  there  be  an  open¬ 
ing  of  an  oval  form,  of  ten  inches  high,  and  feven 
wide. 

In  this  box  place  two  mirrors  A,  D,  with  their 
backs  againlt  each  other  ;  let  them  crofs  the  box  in  a 
diagonal  line,  and  in  a  vertical  pofition.  Decorate 
the  openings  in  the  fides  of  this  box  with  four  oval 
frames  and  tranfparent  glaffes,  and  cover  each  of  them 
with  a  curtain,  fo  contrived  that  they  may  all  draw 
up  together. 

Place  four  perfons  in  front  of  the  four  fides,  and  at 
equal  diltances  from  the  box,  and  then  draw  up  the 
curtains  that  they  may  fee  themfelves  in  the  mirrors ; 
when  each  of  them,  inftead  of  his  own  figure,  will 
fee  that  of  the  perfon  who  is  next  him,  and  who,  at 
the  fame  time,  will  feem  to  him  to  he  placed  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  Their  confufion  will  be  the  greater,  as 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  difeover  the  mir¬ 
rors  concealed  in  the  box.  The  reafon  of  this  phx- 
nomenon  is  evident ;  for  though  the  rays  of  light  may 
be  turned  afide  by  a  mirror,  yet,  as  we  have  before 
faid,  they  always  appear  to  proceed  in  right  lines.  12 

VIII.  Provide  a  box  ABCD  of  about  two  feet  long,  VIII  The! 
fifteen  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches  high.  At  the  perfpeftive 
end  AC  place  a  concave  mirror,  the  focus  of  whofe  T111.01’ 
parallel  rays  is  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  refledling  s' 
iurface.  At  IL  place  a  pafteboard  blacked,  in  which 

a  hole  is  cut  fufficiently  large  to  fee  on  the  mirror  H, 
the  object  placed  at  BEFD. 

Cover  the  top  of  the  box,  from  A  to  1,  clofe,  that 
the  mirror  H  may  be  entirely  darkened.  The  other 
part  IB,  muft  be  covered  with  a  glafs,  under  which 
is  placed  a  gauze. 

Make  an  aperture  at  G,  near  the  top  of  the  fide 
E  B  ;  beneath  which,  on  the  infide,  place,  in  fuccefli- 
on,  paintings  of  different  fubjefts,  as  villas,  landfcapes, 
ire.  fo  that  they  may  be  in  front  of  the  mirror  H.  Let 
the  box  be  fo  placed  that  the  objeft  may  be  ftrongly 
illumined  be  the  fun,  or  by  wax  lights  placed  under 
the  enclofed  part  of  the  box  AI. 

By  this  fimple  conftrutftion  the  objects  placed  at  GD 
will  be  thrown  into  their  natural  perfpetftive  ;  and  if 
the  fitbjetSls  be  properly  chofen,  the  appearance  will 
be  altogether  as  pleafing  as  in  optical  machines  of  a 
much  more  complicated  form. 

Note,  A  glafs  mirror  Ihould  be  always  here  ufed, 
as  thofe  of  metal  do  not  reprefent  the  objedls  with 
equal  vivacity,  and  are  befide  fubjedl  to  tarnifli.  It  is 
alfo  necelfary  that  the  box  be  fufficiently  large,  that 
you  may  not  be  obliged  to  ufe  a  mirror  whofe  focus 
is  too  ffiort ;  for  in  that  cafe,  the  right  lines  near  the 
border  of  the  picture  will  appear  bent  in  the  mirror, 
which  will  have  a  difagreeable  effedl,  and  cannot  be 
avoided.  T  3 

IX.  The  rays  of  a  luminous  body  placed  in  the  fo-  IX.  To  fet 
cus  of  a  concave  mirror  being  rebelled  in  parallel  ^re  t0  ? 
lines,  if  a  fecond  mirror  be  placed  diametrically  op- 

pofite  the  firft,  it  will,  by  colle&ing  thofe  rays  in  its  r7fl^ftion  0f 
focus,  fet  fire  to  a  combuftible  body.  two  concave 

Place  two  concave  mirrors,  A  and  B  (fig.  8.)  at  a-  minors, 
bout  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  diftar.ee  front  each  other, 
and  let  the  axis  of  each  of  them  be  in  the  fame  line. 

In  the  focus  C,  of  one  of  them,  place  a  live  coal,  and 

in 


to  the  ground  and  its  Iurface. 
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in  the  focus  D  of  the  other,  Tome  gun-powder.  With 
a  pair  of  double  bellows,  which  make  a  continual  l>la(l, 
keep  constantly  blowing  the  coal,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  diftance  between  them  the  powder  will  pre- 
fently  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necefiary  that  thefe  mirrors  be  of  metal 
or  brafs,  thofe  made  of  wood  or  pafteboard,  gild¬ 
ed,  will  produce  the  explofion,  which  has  fometimes 
taken  effect  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  when  mir¬ 
rors  of  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet  diameter,  have 
been  ufed. 

This  experiment  fucceeds  with  more  difficulty  at 
great  distances  ;  which  may  proceed  from  the  moi¬ 
sture  in  a  large  quantity  of  air.  It  would  doubtlefs 
take  effect  more  readily,  if  a  tin  tube,  of  an  equal  dia¬ 
meter  with  the  mirrors,  were  to  be  placed  between 
l4  them. 

The  real  ap-  X.  Behind  the  partition  AB,  place,  in  a  polition 
parltion,  fomething  oblique,  the  concave  mirror  EF,  which 
**£•  9-  mud  be  at  leafl  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  dillance 
from  the  partition  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  di¬ 
stance  of  its  center. 

In  the  partition  make  an  opening  of  feven  or  eight 
inches,  either  fquare  or  circular  :  it  mult  face  the  mir¬ 
ror,  and  be  of  the  fame  height  with  it.  Behind  this 
partition  place  a  Strong  light,  fo  difpofed  that  it  may 
not  be  feen  at  the  opening,  and  may  illumine  an  ob¬ 
ject  placed  at  C,  without  throwing  any  light  on  the 
mirror. 

Beneath  the  aperture  in  the  partition  place  the  ob¬ 
ject  C,  that  you  intend  Shall  appear  on  the  outfide  of 
the  partition,  in  an  inverted  polition  ;  and  which  we 
will  fnppof’e  to  be  a  flower.  Before  the  partition, 
and  beneath  the  aperture,  place  a  little  flower-pot  D, 
the  top  of  which  -  Should  be  even  with  the  bottom  of 
the  aperture,  that  the  eye,  placed  at  G,  may  fee  the 
flower  in  the  Same  pofition  as  if  its  ftalk  came  out  of 
the  pot. 

Take  care  to  paint  the  fpace  between  the  back  part 
©f  the  partition  and  the  mirror  black,  to  prevent  any 
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CATOPTROMANCY,  KaTowTpo^anT^a,  a  kind  of 
divination  among  the  ancients;  fo  called,  becaufe  con- 
filling  in  the  application  of  a  mirror.  The  word  is 
formed  from  natoorlpct,  fpeculum,  “  mirror,”  and  /*«*- 
?*«.,  divinatio,  “divination.”  Paufanias  fays,  it  was 
in  .uf’e  among  the  Achaians  ;  where  thofe  who  were 
Sick,  and  in  danger  of  death,  let  down  a  mirror,  or 
looking- glais,  fattened  by  a  thread,  into  a  fountain  be¬ 
fore  the  temple  of  Ceres ;  then,  looking,  in  the  glafs, 
if  they  faw  a  ghaltly  disfigured  face,  they  took  it  as  a 
Sure  fign  of  death  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  flefh  ap¬ 
peared  freSh  and  healthy,  it  was  a  token  of  recovery. 
Sometimes  glalfes  were  ui’ed  without  water,  and  the 
images  of  things  future  reprelented  in  them.  See 
Gastromancy. 

CATROU  (Francis),  a  famous  Jefuit  born  at  Paris 
in  1659  He  was  engaged  for  twelve  years  in  the 
Journal  di  Trevoux,  and  applied  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time  to  other  works,  which  diSlinguifhed  him  among 
the  learned.  He  wrote  a  general  HiiSory  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  a  Roman  hiftory,  in  which  he  was 
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reflections  of  light  from  being  thrown  on  the  mirror ; 
in  a  word,  fo  difpofe  the  whole  that  it  may  be  as  little 
enlightened  as  pofllble. 

When  a  perfon  is  placed  at  the  point  G,  he  will 
perceive  the  flower  that  is  behind  the  partition,  at  the 
top  of  the  pot  at  D,  but  on  putting  out  his  hand  to 
pluck  it,  he  will  find  that  he  attempts  to  graip  a  flia- 
dow. 

The  phenomena  that  may  be  produced  by  means  O/.fervatitx, 
of  concave  mirrors  are  highly  curious  and  aStonilhing. 

By  their  aid,  fpeCires  of  various  kinds  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited.  Suppofe,  for  example,  you  were  to  tell  any* 
one,  that  at  Such  an  hour,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  lie  Should 
fee  the  apparition  of  an  abfent  or  deceafed  friend  (of 
whole  portrait  you  are  in  pofl'eflion).  In  order  to 
produce  this  phantom,  inltead  of  the  hole  in  the  par¬ 
tition  AB,  in  the  laft  figure,  there  mntt  be  a  door,, 
which  opens  into  an  apartment  to  which  there  is  a 
confulerable  defeent.  Under  that  door  you  are  to 
place  the  portrait,  which  muft  be  inverted  and  Strongly 
illuminated,  that  it  may  be  lively  reflected  by  the  mir¬ 
ror,  which  muit  be  large  and  well  polifhed.  Then  ha¬ 
ving  introduced  the  incredulous  fpeCiator  at  another 
door,  and  placed  him  in  the  proper  point  of  view, 
you  Suddenly  throw  open  the  door  at  A  B,  when,  to 
his  great  afionilhinent,  lie  will  immediately  fee  the. 
apparition  of  hi'  friend. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  apparition,  becanfe  it  is  only  vifible  at  one  point 
■  of  view,  and  by  one  perfon.  But  it  Should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  it  was  an  eftablilhed  maxim  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
turies,  that  a  fpeCtre  might  be  vifible  to  one  perfon 
and  not  to  others.  So  Sliakefpeare  makes  both  Ham¬ 
let  and  Macbeth  fee  apparitions  that  were  not  vifible 
to  others,  prefent  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  not  un¬ 
likely,  moreover,  that  this  maxim  took  its  rife  from 
-  certain  apparitions  of  this  kind  that  were  raifed  by 
the  monks,  to  ferve  fome  purpofes  they  called  religi¬ 
ous;  as  they  alone  were  in  poSTeffion  of  what  little 
learning  there  then  was  in  the  world. 
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afiifted  by  Father  Rouille  a  brother  Jefuit.  Catrou 
died  in  1737;  and  this  lalt  hiftory  was  continued  by 
Rouille,  who  died  in  1  740. 

CA  FTI,  a  people  of  Germany,  very  widely  fpread ; 
on  the  eaft  reaching  to  the  river  Sala,  on  the  north  to 
Weftphalia ;  occupying,  befides,  HeSfe,  the  Wetterau,. 
and  part  of  the  traCt  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lohne.  The  Hercynian  foreft.  began  and 
ended  in  their  country. 

CATTLE,  a  collective  word,  which  Signifies  the 
fourfooted  animals,  which  ferve  either  for  tilling  the 
ground,  or  for  food  to  men.  They  are  distinguished 
into  large,  or  black  cattle  ;  and  into  Small  cattle  ;  of 
the  former  are  horles,  bulls,  oxen,  cows,  and  even 
calves  and  heifers ;  amongit  the  latter  are  rams,  ewes, 
Sheep,  lambs,  goats,  kids,  ire.  Cattle  are  the  chief 
Stock  of  a  farm  :  they  who  deal  in  cattle  are  Styled 
graziers. 

CATTERTITUN,  a  remarkable  Caledonian  poft, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Brechin  in  the  county 
of  Angus  in  Scotland.  Mr  Pennant  def'eribes  it  as  of 
uncommon. 
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Catullus  uncommon  ftrength.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  of  an  oval 
II  form,  made  of  a  ltnpendous  dike  of  loofe  white  Hones, 
Catz~  whole  convexity,  from  the  bale  within  to  that  with¬ 
out,  is  t22  feet.  On  the  ontfide  a  hollow,  made  by 
the  difpofition  of  the  ftones,  fnrroiinds  the  whole. 
Round  the  bale  is  a  deep  ditch,  and  below  that  about 
ioo  yards,  are  veftiges  of  another,  that  went  round 
the  hill.  The  area  within  the  ftony  mound  is  flat ; 
the  axis,  or  length  of  the  oval,  is  436  feet,  the  tranf- 
verfe  diameter  200.  Near  the  eall  fide  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  reft  angular  building  ;  and  on  molt  parts 
are  the  foundations  of  others  imall  and  circular  :  all 
which  had  once  their  fuperltruftnres,  the  flielter  of  the 
polfelfors  of  the  poll :  there  is  alfo  a  hollow,  now  al- 
molt  filled  with  ftones,  the  well  of  the  place.”  There 
is  another  fortification,  but  of  inferior  ftrength,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  called  the  Brown  Catterthun , 
from  the  colour  of  the  ramparts  which  are  compofed 
only  of  earth.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  confilts  of 
various  concentric  dikes.  On  one  fide  of  this  rifes  a 
fmall  rill,  which,  running  down  the  hill,  has  formed  a 
deep  gully.  From  the  tide  of  the  fortrefs  is  another 
rampart,  which  extends  parallel  to  the  rill,  and  then 
reverts,  forming  an  additional  poll  or  retreat.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  Cutter -than  is  Camp-town  ;  and 
Mr  Pennant  thinks  thefe  might  probably  be  the  polls 
occupied  by  the  Caledonians  before  their  engagement 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Mountains  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Agricola.  See  (  Hijtory  of)  Scotland. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valerius),  a  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Verona,  in  the  year  of  Rome  666.  The  harmo¬ 
ny  of  his  numbers  acquired  him  the  efteein  and  friend- 
fhip  of  Cicero,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  his  poems,  however,  abound  with  grofs  obfee- 
nities.  He  wrote  fatirical  verfes  againft  Cajfar,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Marmoro.  He  fpent  his  whole  life 
in  a  ftate  of  poverty ;  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Jofeph  Scali- 
gtr,  Paflerat,  Muret,  and  Ifaac  Voffius,  have  written 
learned  notes  on  this  poet. 

CATZ  (James),  a  great  civilian,  politician,  and 
Dutch  poet,  was  born  at  Browerlhaven,  in  Zealand, 
in  the  year  1577.  After  having  made  feveral  voy¬ 
ages,  he  fixed  at  Middlebnrg ;  and  acquired  by  hts 
pleadings  fuch  reputation,  that  the  city  of  Dort  chofe 
him  for  its  penfionary  ;  as  did  alfo,  fonie  time  after, 
that  of  Middleburg.  In  1634,  he  was  nominated  penfi¬ 
onary  of  Holland  and  Weft  Friefland;  and  in  1648,  he 
was  elected  keeper  of  the  feal  of  the  fame  ftate,  and 
ftadtholder  of  the  fiefs :  but  fome  time  after,  he  re- 
figned  thefe  employments,  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which 
his  advanced  age  demanded.  As  the  poll  of  grand 
penfionary  had  been  fatal  to  almoft  all  thofe  who  had 
enjoyed  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic  till  that 
time,  Catz  delivered  up  his  charge  on  his  knees,  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  affembly  of  the  ftates,  weeping  for 
joy,  and  thanking  God  for  having  preferved  him  from 
the  inconveniencies  that  feemed  attached  to  the  duties 
of  that  office.  But  though  he  was  refolved  to  fpend  the 
reft  of  his  days  in  repofe,  the  love  of  his  country  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  comply  with  the  defires  of  the  ftate, 
who  importuned  him  to  go  on  an  embalfy  to  England, 
in  the  delicate  conjuncture  in  which  the  republic  found 
itfelf  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  At  hts 
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return,  he  retired  to  his  fine  country  feat  at  Sorgvltet, 
where  he  lived  in  tranquillity  till  the  year  1660,  in 
which  he  died.  Fie  wrote  a  great  number  of  poems 
tn  Dutch ;  molt  of  which  are  on  moral  fubjects,  and . 
fo  efteemed,  that  they  have  been  often  printed  in  all 
the  different  fizes;  and  next  to  the  Bible,  there  is  no 
work  lo  highly  valued  by  the  Dutch. 

CATZENELLIBOGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  circle  of  the  Rhine,  with 
a  ftrong  caftle.  It  is  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name.  E.  Long.  7.  38.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

CAVA,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Princi- 
pato,  with  a  btlhop’s  fee.  It  is  fitnated  at  the  foot  of 
Monnt  Metelian,  in  E.  Long.  1 5.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

C  A  VAIL  LAN,  a  town  of  France  in  Comtal  Ve- 
naiffin,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Durance,  in  a  fertile  and  pleafant  country.  E.  Long. 
4.  17.  N.  Lat.  43.  52. 

CAVALCANTE  (Guido),  a  nobleman  of  Florence 
in  the  13th  century,  who  having  followed  the  party 
of  the  Guelfes,  experienced  the  changeablenefs  of 
fortune.  He  fhewed  great  ftrength  of  mind  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  never  neglecfted  to  improve  his  ta¬ 
lents.  He  wrote  a  treatife  in  Italian  concerning  ftyle, 
and  fome  verfes  which  are  efteemed.  His  poem  on 
the  love  of  this  World,  has  been  commented  on  by 
feveral  learned  men. 

CAVALIER,  a  horfeman,  or  perfon  mounted  on 
horfeback ;  elpecially  if  he  be  armed  withal,  and  have 
a  military  appearance. 

Anciently,  the  word  was  reftrained  to  a  knight,  or 
tniUs .  The  French  Hill  ule  Chevalier  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Cavalier,  confidered  as  a  faction.  See  Britain, 
n°  109. 

Cavalier,  in  fortificatiQn,  an  elevation  of  earth  of 
different  fliapes,  fitnated  ordinarily  in  the  gorge  of  a 
baftion,  bordered  with  a  parapet,  and  cut  into  more 
or  lefs  embrafnres,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cavalier.  Cavaliers  are  a  donble  defence  for  the  faces 
of  the  oppofite  baftion  :  they  defend  the  ditch,  break 
the  befiegers  galleries,  command  the  traverfes  in  dry 
moats,  fconr  the  faliant  angle  of  the  counterfcarp, 
where  the  befiegers  have  their  counter-batterie's,  and 
enfilade  the  enemies  trenches,  or  oblige  them  to  mul¬ 
tiply  their  parallels :  they  are  likewife  very  fervice- 
able  in  defending  the  breach  and  the  retrenchments 
of  the  belieged,  and  can  very  much  incommode  the  en¬ 
trenchments  which  the  enemy  make,  being  lodged  in 
the  baftion. 

Cavalier,  tn  tlie  menage,  one  that  underftands 
horfes,  and  is  pradtifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

CAVALIERI  (Bonaventure),  an  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician  in  the  17th  century,  a  native  of  Milan,  and 
a  friar  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuati  of  St  Jerome,  was 
profeflor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  where  he  pnb- 
lilhed  feveral  mathematical  books,  particularly  the 
Method  of  Indivijibhs.  He  was  a  fcholar  of  Galileo. 
His  DireClorium  generals  Uranometricum  contains 
great  variety  of  moft  ufeful  practices  in  trigonometry 
and  aftronomy.  His  trigonometrical  tables  in  that 
work  are  excellent. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  foldiers  that  charge  on 
horfeback.  The  word  comes  from  the  French,  ca- 
valerie . 
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Cavan  v  a  lent ,  and  that  from  the  corrupt  Latin,  cab  alius,  a 

I!  horfe. 

-aucafus.  The  Roman  cavalry  confided  wholly  of  thofe  cal- 
led  equites,  or  knights,  who  were  a  diflindt  order  in 
the  diflribution  of  citizens. — The  Grecian  cavalry  were 
divided  into  cataphraChe  and  non  cataphratfx,  i.  e.  in¬ 
to  heavy  and  light  armed. — Of  all  the  Greeks,  the 
Theffalians  excelled  moll  in  cavalry.  The  Lacede¬ 
monians,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  country,  were  but 
meanly  furnilhed  with  cavalry,  till,  carrying  their 
arms  into  other  countries,  they  found  great  occafion 
for  horfes  to  fupport  and  cover  their  foot.  The  A- 
thenian  cavalry,  for  a  conliderable  time,  confided  on¬ 
ly  of  96  horfemen :  after  expelling  the  Perfians  out 
Greece,  they  increafed  the  number  to  300 ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  1200,  which  was  the  highed  pitch  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry.  The  Turkilh  cavalry  confids 
partly  of  Spahis,  and  partly  of  horfemen  railed  and 
maintained  by  the  Zaims  and  Timariots. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  cavalry  is  to  make  frequent 
excurfions  to  didurb  the  enemy,  intercept  his  con¬ 
voys,  and  dedroy  the  country  :  in  battle  to  fupport 
and  cover  the  foot,  and  to  break  through  and  difor- 
der  the  enemy  ;  alfo  to  fecure  the  retreat  of  the  foot. 
Formerly,  the  manner  of  the  fighting  of  the  cavalry 
was,  after  firing  their  pidols  or  carabines,  to  wheel 
off,  to  give  opportunity  for  loading  again.  Gudavus 
Adolphus  is  laid  to  have  fird  taught  the  cavalry  to 
charge  through,  to  march  draight  up  to  the  enemy, 
with  the  fword  drawn  in  the  bridlehand,  and  each 
man  having  fired  his  piece,  at  the  proper  didance,  to 
betake  himfelf  to  his  fword,  and  charge  the  enemy  as 
was  found  mod  advantageous. 

CAVAN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a  coun¬ 
ty  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Ulller,  fitua- 
ted  in  W.  Long.  7.  32.  N.  Lat.  5.  04. 

Cavan,  a  county  of  Ireland,  47  miles  in  length, 
and  23  in  breadth ;  is  bounded  on  the  ead  by  Mo¬ 
naghan,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Longford,  Wefl-Meath, 
and  Ead-meath.  It  has  but  two  towns  of  any  note, 
viz.  Cavan  and  Kilmore.  It  fends  five  members  to 
parliament ;  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Cavan,  and 
one  for  Kilmore.  It  contains  upwards  of  8000  houles, 
3  7  parifhes,  feven  baronies,  and  two  boroughs. 

CAUCASUS,  the  name  of  a  very  high  mountain  of 
Afia,  being  one  of  that  great  ridge  which  runs  between 
the  Black  and  Cafpian  leas.  Sir  John  Chardin  de- 
fcribes  this  as  the  highed  mountain,  and  the  mod  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pafs,  of  any  he  had  feen.  It  has  frightful 
precipices,  and  in  many  places  the  roads  are  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock.  At  the  time  he  p aid'd  it,  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  entirely  covered  with  fnow  ;  fo  that,  in  many 
places,  his  guides  behoved  to  clear  the  way  with  /ho¬ 
vels.  The  mountain  is  36  leagues  over,  and  the  fummit 
of  it  eight  leagues  in  breadth.  The  top  is  perpetually 
covered  with  fnow ;  and  our  traveller  relates,  that  the 
two  lad  days  he  feemed  to  be  in  the  clouds,  and  was 
not  able  to  fee  20  paces  before  him.  Excepting  the 
very  top,  however,  all  the  parts  of  Mount  Caucafus 
are  extremely  fruitful;  abounding  in  honey,  corn, 
fruits,  hogs,  and  large  cattle.  The  vines  twine  a- 
bont  the  trees,  and  rife  fo  high,  that  the  inhabitants 
cannot  gather  the  fruit  from  the  nppermod  branches. 
There  are  many  dreams  of  excellent  water,  and  a 
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vad  number  of  villages.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  Cauci 
mod  part  Chridians  of  the  Georgian  Church.  They  I 
have  fine  complexions,  and  the  women  are  very  Cave’ 
beautiful. — In  the  winter  they  wear  Inow-lhoes  in 
the  form  of  rackets,  which  prevent  their  finking  in 
the  fnow,  and  enable  them  to  run  upon  it  with  great 
fwiftnels. 

CAUCI.  See  Chauci. 

CAUDEBEC,  a. rich,  populous,  and  trading  town  in 
Normandy,  and  capital  of  the  territory  of  Caux.  It 
is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  river 
Seine,  in  E.  Long.  o.  46.  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

CAUDEX,  by  Malphigi  and  other  botanids,  is  ufed 
to  fignify  the  Item  or  trunk  of  a  tree ;  by  Linnae¬ 
us,  the  dock  or  body  of  the  root,  part  of  which  a- 
fcends,  part  defcends.  The  afcending  part  raifes  it- 
felf  gradually  above  ground,  ferving  frequently  for  a 
trunk,  and  torrefponds  in  fome  meafure  to  the  caudex 
of  former  writers  :  the  defcending  part  drikes  gradu¬ 
ally  downward  into  the  ground,  and  puts  forth  ra¬ 
dicles  or  fmall  fibres,  which  are  the  principal  and  ef- 
fential  part  of  every  root  *.  The  defending  caudex  »  See  Radi - 
therefore  correfponds  to  the  radix  of  other  botanids.  tula. 
Agreeably  to  this  idea,  Linnaeus  confiders  trees  and  * 
fhrubs  as  roots  above  ground  ;  an  opinion  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  well  known  fac%  that  trees  when  in¬ 
verted,  put  forth  leaves  from  the  defcending  caudex, 
and  radicles  or  roots  from  the  afcending.  For  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  defcending  caudex,  fee  the  article  Ra¬ 
dix. 

CAVE,  any  large  fubterraneons  hollow.  Thefe  were 
undoubtedly  the  primitive  habitations,  before  men  be¬ 
gan  to  build  edifices  above  ground.  The  primitive 
method  of  burial  was  alio  to  repofite  the  bodies  in 
caves,  which  leems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  cata¬ 
combs  *.  They  long  continued  the  proper  habitati-  *  See  Col¬ 
ons  of  fheplierds.  Among  the  Romans,  caves,  (an-  tomb . 
tra),  ufed  to  be  confecrated  to  nymphs,  who  were 
worfhipped  in  caves,  as  other  gods  were  in  temples. 

The  Perfians  alfo  worfhipped  their  god  Mithras  in  a 
natural  cave  confecrated  for  the  purpofe  by  Zoroaf- 
ter.  The  cave  of  the  nymph  Egeria  is  flill  fhewn 
at  Rome.  Kircher,  after  GafFarellns,  enumerates  di¬ 
vers  fpecies  of  caves;  as  divine,  natural-,  ire. — Of  na¬ 
tural  caves  fome  are  pofleffed  of  a  medicinal  virtue,  as 
the  Grotto  de  Serpente  ;  others  are  poifonous  or  me-, 
phitical;  fome  are  replete  with  metalline  exhalations, 
and  others  with  waters.  Divine  caves  were  thofe 
faid  to  affe£t  the  human  mind  and  pafiions  in  various 
ways,  and  ever  to  infpire  with  a  knowledge  of  future 
events.  Such  were  the  facred  caverns  at  Delphi  which 
infpired  the  Pythia ;  the  Sibyl’s  cave  at  Cumse,  flill 
fhewn  near  the  lake  Avernus ;  the  cave  ofTropho- 
nius,  ire. 

Cave  (Dr  William),  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
born  in  1637,  educated  in  St  John’s  college  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  fucceflively  minifler  of  Hafely  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  Allhallows  the  Great  in  London,  and  of  Ifling- 
ton.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and  in  1684 
was  inflalled  a  canon  of  Windfor.  He  compiled  the 
Lives  oj  the  Primitive  Fathers  in  the  three  fir  ft  centuries 
of  the  church,  which  is  efleemed  a  very  ufeful  work ; 
and  Hifloria  Literaria,  &c.  in  which  lie  gives  an  ex- 
a£t  account  of  all  who  had  writ  for  or  againft  Chrifli- 
io  L  anity, 
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Caveare  anity,  from  the  time  of  Chrift  to  the  14th  century: 

||  which  works  produced  a  warm  controverfy  between 
Caveiidifh.  Dr  Cave  and  M.  Le  Clerc,  who  was  then  writing 
his  Bibliothequt  Univcrfelle  in  Holland,  and  who  charg¬ 
ed  the  dodtor  with  partiality.  Dr  Cave  died  in 
17x3. 

CAVEARE,  Caveer,  or  Cav'iary,  a  kind  of  food 
lately  introduced  into  Britain.  It  is  made  of  the  hard 
*  Sec  Accl-  roes  of  fturgeon  *,  formed  into  fmall  cakes,  about  an 
pcnfer .  inch  thick  and  three  or  four  inches  broad.  The  me¬ 

thod  of  making  it,  is  by  taking  out  of  the  fpawn  all  the 
nerves  or  firings,  then  wafhing  it  in  wliite-wine  or  vi¬ 
negar,  and  fprcading  it  on  a  table.  Ii  is  then  falted  and 
preffed  in  a  fine  bag ;« after  which  it  is  cafed  up  in  a 
veffel  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  that  if  any  moifture 
is  left  it  may  run  out.  This  kind  of  food  is  in  great 
requeft  among  the  Mofcovites,  on  account  of  their 
three  lems,  which  they  keep  with  a  fuperftitious  ex- 
a  chiefs ;  wherefore  the  Italians  fettled  at  Mofcow 
drive  a  very  great  trade  in  this  commodity  through- 
out  that  empire,  there  being  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
iturgeon  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  W olga  and  other 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  A  pretty  large 
*  quantity  of  the  commodity  is  alfo  confumed  in  Italy 
-and  France.  They  get  the  caveare  from  Archangel, 
but  commonly  buy  it  at  fecond  hand  of  the  Englifh  and 
Dutdi. — According  to  Savary,  the  befi  caveare  brought 
iromMufcovy  is  prepared  from  the  bclluga,  afifli  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  caught  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  is 
much  preferable  to  that  made  of  the  fpawn  of  iturge¬ 
on.  A  kind  of  caveare,  or  rather  faufage,  is  alfo 
made  from  the  fpawn  of  fome  other  fillies ;  particu¬ 
larly  a  fort  of  mullet  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 
See  Mu  git.,  and  Botargo. 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a  kind  of  procefs  in  the  fpiri- 
tnal  courts,  to  flop  the  proving  of  a  will,  the  grant¬ 
ing  tithes  of  adminiflration,  &c.  to  the  prejudice  of 
another.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  flop  the  inftitution  of  a 
clerk  to  a  benefice. 

CAVEATING,  in  fencing,  is  the  fhifting  the  fword 
from  one  fide  of  that  of  your  adverfary  to  the  other. 

CAVEDO,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguefe  long  mea- 
fure,  equal  to  2 7y3^c%  Englifh  inches. 

CAVENDISH  Thomas),  of  Suffolk,  the  fecond  En- 
glilhman  that  failed  round  the  globe,  was  defeended 
from  a  noble  family  in  Devonfhire.  Having  diffipated 
his  fortune,  he  refolved  to  repair  it  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  Spaniards.  He  Tailed  from  Plymouth  with  two 
fmall  fhips  in  July  1586  ;  paffed  through  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan  ;  took  many  rich  prizes  along  the  coafts  of 
Chili  and  Peru  ;  and  near  California  pofleffed  himfelf 
of  the  St  Ann,  an  Acapulco  fhip,  with  a  cargo  of  im- 
menfe  value.  He  completed  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  by  returning  home  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  reached  Plymouth  again  in  September 
1  588.  On  his  arrival,  it  is  faid,  that  his  foldiers  and 
failors  were  clothed  in  filk,  his  'fails  were  damafk, 
and  his  topmalt  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  His 
acquired  riches  did  not  laft  long  :  he  reduced  himfelf, 
in  1591,  to  the  expedient  of  another  voyage  ;  which 
was  far  from  being  fo  fucce&ful  as  the  former ;  he 
went  no  farther  than  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  where 
the  weather  obliging  him  to  return,  he  died  of  grief 
on  the  coaft  of  Brazil. 


Cavendish  (Sir  William),  defeended  of  an  anci-  Cavendiih* 
ent  and  honourable  family,  was  born  about  the  year  ' 

1505,  the  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Cavendiflt,  of  Caven- 
diffi  in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Having  had  a  liberal  education,  he  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  great  cardinal  Woolley,  whom 
he  ferved  in  the  capacity  of  gentleman-ulher  of  the 
chamber,  when  that  fuperb  prelate  maintained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  prince.  In  1527  he  attended  his  mailer  on 
his  fplendid  embaify  to  France,  returned  with  him  to 
England,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  continued 
faithful  to  him  in  his  difgrace.  Mr  Cavendifh  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  and  delayed  going  to  court 
till  he  had  performed  the  laft  duty  of  a  faithful  ler- 
vant  by  feeing  his  body  decently  interred.  The  king 
was  fo  far  from  difapproving  of  his  conduct,  that  he 
immediately  took  him  into  his  houfehold,  made  him 
treafurer  of  his  chamber,  a  privy  counfellor,  and  af¬ 
terwards  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood. 

He  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
taking  the  furreuder  of  religious  houfes.  In  1540  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of 
augmentations,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  fe- 
veral  conftderable  lordlhips  in  Hertfordlhire.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  his  eftates  were  much  increafed 
by  royal  grants  in  feven  different  counties ;  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  continued  in  high  favour  at  court  during 
the  rqign  of  queen  Mary.  He  died  in  the  year  1557. 

He  was  the  founder  of  Chatfworth,  and  anceftor  of 
the  dukes  of  Devonffiire.  He  wrote  “  The  life  and 
death  of  cardinal  Woolfey  :”  printed,  at  London  1667  j 
reprinted  in  1 706,  under  the  title  of  “  Memoirs  of 
the  great  favourite  cardinal  Woolfey.” 

Cavendish  (William),  duke  of  Newcaftle,  grand- 
fon  of  Sir  William  Cavendifh,  was  born  in  1  592.  In 
1610,  he  Was  made  knight  of  the  bath  ;  in  1620, 
railed  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Ogle,  and  vilconnt  Mansfield  ;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  king  Charles  I.  created  earl  of  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  and  baron  Cavendifh  of  Bolefover.  He  was 
after  this  made  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  af¬ 
terwards  Charles  II.  When  the  firft  troubles  broke 
out  ip  Scotland,  and  the  king’s  treafury  was  but  indif¬ 
ferently  provided,  he  contributed  ten  thoufand  pounds ", 
and  alfo  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe,  confiding  of  about 
two  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  ferved  at 
their  own  charge,  were  commanded  by  the  earl,  and 
honoured  wiih  lhe  title  of  “  the  prince’s  troop.”  He 
had  after  this  the  command  of  the  northern  counties ; 
and  was  conftituted  general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  forces  that  might  be  raifed  north  of  Trent, 
and  of  feveral  counties  fouth  of  that  river.  He  af¬ 
terwards  raifed  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  horfe,  foot, 
and  dragoons  ;  with  which  he  took  fome  towns,  and 
gained  feveral  important  victories.  On  this,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  of  Newcaftle  : 
but  his  majefty’s  affairs  being  totally  ruined  by  the 
ralhnefs  of  prince  Rupert,  he,  with  a  few  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  army,  went  abroad,  and  ftaid  for 
fome  time  at  Paris  ;  where,  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
eftate  he  had  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  his  cir- 
cumftances  were  now  fo  bad,  that  himfelf  and  wife 
were  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  pawning  their  cloaihs 
for  a  dinner.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Antwerp, 

that 
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Cavendilh.  tliat  he  might  be  nearer  Iris  own  country ;  and 
there,  though  under  great  difficulties,  refided  for  fe- 
veral  years :  but,  notwithstanding  his  diftrefles,  he 
.  was  treated,  during  an  exile  of  eighteen  years,  with 
extraordinary  marks  of  diftinftion.  On  his  return 
to  England  at  the  reftoration,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftle.  He 
fpent  his  tkne  in  a  country  retirement,  and  was  the 
patron  of  men  of  merit.  His  grace  died  in  1679, 
aged  84.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  horfemanfhip,  which 
is  efleemed  ;  and  fome  comedies,  which  are  not. 

Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  he  was  mafter  of  many 
accomplifhments,  and  was  much  better  qualified  for  a 
court  than  a  camp  :  that  he  underftood  horfemanfhip, 
raufic,  and  poetry ;  but  was  a  better  horfeman  than 
mufician,  and  a  better  mufician  than  poet. 

Cavendish  (Margaret),  duchels  of  Newcaftle,  fa¬ 
mous  for  her  voluminous  productions,  was  born  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  was  the 
youngeft  filler  of  Lord  Lucas  of  Coldiefter.  She 
married  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  abroad  in  1645  ;  and 
on  their  return  after  the  reftoration,  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life  in  writing  plays,  poems,  with  the 
life  of  her  hufband,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  dozen 
of  folios.  **  What  gives  the  belt  idea  of  her  un¬ 
bounded  paflion  for  fcribbling,  (fays  Mr  Walpole), 
was  her  feldom  revifing  the  copies  of  her  works,  left, 
as  flie  faid,  it  fhoulddifturb  her  following  conceptions.” 
She  died  in  1673. 

Cavendish  (William),  the  firft  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,  and  one  of  the  molt  diftingnifhed  patriots  in 
the  Britifh  annals,  was  born  in  1640.  In  1677,  being 
then  member  for  Derby,  he  vigoroufly  oppofed  the 
venal  meafures  of  the  court ;  and,  the  following  year, 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  lord  treafurer 
Dauby.  In  1679,  being  re-elected  to  ferve  for  Der¬ 
by  in  a  new  parliament,  Charles  II.  thought  fit  to 
make  him  a  privy  counfellor  ;  but  he  foon  withdrew 
from  the  board,  with  his  friend  lord  RufTel,  when  he 
found  that  popifh  intereft  prevailed.  He  carried  up 
the  articles  of  impeachment  to  the  houfe  of  lords, 
againft  lord  chief  juftice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary 
and  illegal  proceedings  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ; 
and  when  the  king  declared  his  refolution  not  to  fign 
the  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II.),  he  moved  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  bill 
might  be  brought  in  for  the  afTociation  of  all  his  maje- 
Ily’s  proteftant  fubje&s.  He  alfo  openly  named  the 
king’s  evil  counfellors,  and  voted  for  an  addrefs  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  his  prefence  and  councils  for  ever. 
He  nobly  appeared  at  lord  RufTel’s  trial,  in  defence  of 
that  great  man,  at  a  time  when  it  was  fcarce  more  cri¬ 
minal  to  be  an  accomplice  than  a  witnefs  for  him.  The 
fame  fortitude,  activity,  and  love  of  his  country,  ani¬ 
mated  this  illuftrious  patriot  to  opppfe  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  James  II.  ;  and  when  he  faw  there 
was  no  other  method  of  faving  the  nation  from  im¬ 
pending  flavery,  he  was  the  foremoft  in  the  affociation 
for  inviting  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  firll 
nobleman  who  appeared  in  arms  to  receive  him  at 
Ills  landing.  His  latt  public  fervice,  was  in  the  union 
with  Scotland,  for  concluding  of  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commiffioner  by  queen  Apne.  He  died  in 


1707,  and  ordered  the  following  infcription  to  be  put  Catetto 
on  his  monument.  il 

Willielmus  Dux  Devon,  Cau1' 

Bonorum  Principum  Fidelis  Subditus, 

Inimicus  et  luvifus  Tyrannis. 

William  Duke  of  Devoalhire, 

Of  good  Princes  the  faithfttflBubjetft, 

The  Enemy  and  Averfion  of  Tyrants. 

Befides  being  thus  eftimahle  for  public  virtues,  his 
grace  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  literary  accomplifh¬ 
ments.  He  had  a  poetical  genius, -which  fliewed  itfelf 
particularly  in  two  pieces,  written  with  equal  fpirir, 
dignity,  and  delicacy  :  tliefe  are,  an  ode  on  the  death 
of  queen  Mary ;  and  an  allufion  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Cambray’s  fupplement  to  Homer.  He  had  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  languages,  Was  a  true  judge  in  hiftory,  and 
a  critic  in  poetry  ;  he  had  a  fine  hand  in  mufic,  an  ele¬ 
gant  tafte  in  painting,  and  in  architecture  had  a  fkill 
equal  to  any  perfon  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

CAVETTO,  in  architecture,  a  hollow  member,  or 
round  concave  moulding,  containing  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  and  having  a  quite  contrary  effeCt  to  that  of  a 
quarter  round  :  it  is  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  cornices. 

CAVEZON,  in  the  menage,  a  fort  of  nofe-band, 
either  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  fometimes  flat,  and 
at  other  times  hollow  or  twifted,  clapt  upon  the  nofe 
of  a  horfe  to  wring  it,  and  fo  forward  the  fnppling 
and  breaking  of  the  horfe. 

CAVIARE.  See  Caveare. 

CAUK,  or  Cawk,  a  white,  very  denfe  fubftance, 
refembling  fpar,  but  not  foluble  in  acids,  though  fnfible 
by  fire.  It  is  generally  found  in  or  near  lead  mines. 

It  hath  a  Angular  cffeCt  upon  antimony  in  fufion.  See 
Chemistry,  n°453* 

CAUKING,  or  Caulking,  of  a  Ship ,  is  driving 
a  quantity  of  oakum,  or  old  ropes  untwilted  and 
drawn  albuder,  into  the  feams  of  the  planks,  or  into 
the  intervals  where  the  planks  are  joined  together  in 
the  fhip’s  decks  or  fides,  in  order  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  water.  After  the  oakum  is  driven  very 
hard  into  thefe  feams,  it  is  covered  with  hot  melted 
pitch  or  rofin,  to  keep  the  water  from  rotting  it. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  fi  ll  who  made  ufe  of  pitch 
in  caulking,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Phaeacia,  after¬ 
wards  called  Corfica.  Wax  and  rofin  appear  to  have 
been  commonly  ufed  previous  to  that  period  ;  and  the 
Poles  at  this  time  ufe  a  fort  of  unCluous  clay  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  on  their  navigable  rivers. 

Caulkin c-Irons,  are  iron  duffels  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe.  Some  of  thefe  irons  are  broad,  fome  round,  and 
others  grooved.  After  the  feams  are  flopped  with 
oakum,  it  is  done  over  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  pitch, 
and  tar,  as  low  as  the  fliip  draws  water. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  the  abdomen, 
covering  the  greatelt  part  of  the  guts ;  called,  from 
its  ftrudlure,  Reticulutn,  but  moft  frequently  Omentum. 

See  Anatomy,  n°  351. 

Caul  is  likewife  a  little  membrane,  found  on  fome 
children,  encompafiing  the  head  when  born. 

Drelincourt  takes  the  caul  to  be  only  a  fragment  of 
the  membranes  of  the  foetus ;  which  ordinarily  break 
at  the  birth  of  the  child.  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  the 
midwives  fold  this  caul  at  a  good  price  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  and  pleaders  of  his  time  ;  it  being  an  opinion, 
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that  while  they  had  this  about  them,  they  Ihould  carry 
with  them  a  force  of  perfuafion  which  no  judge  could 
v;ithftand  :  the  canons  forbid  tire  ufe  of  it ;  becaufe 
home  witches  and  (orcerers,  it  feemsrhad  abided  it. 

CAULIFLOWERS,  in  gardening,  a  much  efteem- 
td  fpecies  of  cabbage.  See  Brassica. 

CAURSINE (Caurfnii),  were  Italians  that  came 
into  England  about  the  year  1235,  terming  themfelves 
the  Pope’s  merchants,  but  driving  no  other  trade  than 
letting  out  money  ;  and  having  great  banks  in  England, 
they  differed  little  from  Jews,  lave  (as  hiftory  fays) 
they  were  rather  more  mercilefs  to  their  debtors. 
Some  will  have  them  called  Courftues,  quaff  Caufa 
IJrfini,  bearilh  and  cruel  in  their  etudes ;  others  Ca  or/ini 
or  Corjini ,  as  coming  from  the  ifie  of  Corfica :  but 
Cowel  fays,  they  have  their  name  from  Caorfium , 
Caorfi ,  a  town  in  Lombardy,  where  they  firft  prac- 
tifed  their  arts  of  uliiry  and  extortion ;  from  whence, 
fpreading  themfelves,  they  carried  their  infamous 
trade  through  rnoft  parts  of  Europe,  and  were  a  com¬ 
mon  plague  to  every  nation  where  they  came.  The 
then  hilltop  of  London  excommunicated  them ;  and 
king  Henry  III.  banilhed  them  from  this  kingdom 
in  the  year  1240.  But,  being  the  Pope’s  folicitors 
and  money-changers,  they  were  permitted  to  return 
in  the  year  1250  ;  though  in  a  very  lhort  time  they 
were  again  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  on  account  of 
their  intolerable  exactions. 

CAUSA  matrimonii  PRELOCUTi,incommonlaw, 
a  writ  that  lies  where  a  woman  gives  land  to  a  man  in 
fee  to  the  intent  he  lhall  marry  her,  and  he  refufes  to 
do  it  in  a  reafonable  time,  being  thereunto  required 
by  the  woman  :  and  in  fuch  cafe,  for  not  performing 
the  condition,  the  entry  of  the  woman  into  the  lands 
again  has  been  adjudged  lawful. 

The  hulband  and  wife  may  file  this  writ  againft  a- 
nother  who  ought  to  have  married  her. 

CAUSALITY,  among  metaphyficians,  the  action  or 
power  of  a  caufe  in  producing  its  effebl. 

CAUSALTY,  among  miners,  denotes  the  lighter, 
fulphureous,  earthy  parts  of  ores,  carried  off  in  the  o- 
peration  of  walking.  This,  in  the  mines,  they  throw 
in  heaps  upon  banks,  which  in  fix  or  feven  years  they 
find  it  worth  thfeir  while  to  work  over  again. 

CAUSE,  that  from  whence  any  thing  proceeds,  or 
by  virtue  of  which  any  thing  is  done :  it  Hands  oppo- 
fed  to  effect.  W e  get  the  ideas  of  caufe  and  effedl 
from  our  observation  of  the  vicifiitude  of  things,  while 
we  perceive  fome  qualities  or  fnbftances  begin  to  exift, 
and  that  they  receive  their  exiltance  from  the  due  ap¬ 
plication  and  operation  of  other  beings.  That  which 
produces,  is  the  caufe  ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  the 
effect  :  thus,  fluidity  in  wax  is  the  effect  of  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  which  we  obferve  to  be  conftantly 
produced  by  the  application  of  fuch  heat. 

Firjl  Cause,  that  which  acts  of  itfelf,  and  of  its 
own  proper  power  or  virtue  :  God  is  the  only  firft 
caufe  in  this  fenfe. 

Second  Causes  are  thofe  which  derive  the  power 
and  faculty  of  action  from  a  firft  caufe. 

Efficient  Causes  are  the  agents  employed  in  the 
production  of  any  thing. 

Material  Causes,  the  fubjects  whereon  the  agents 
work  -y  or  the  materials  whereof  the  thing  is  produced. 


Final  Causes  are  the  motives  inducing  an  agent 
to  act,  or  the  defign  and  purpofe  for  which  the  thing 
was  done. 

Phyjical  Cause,  that  which  produces  a  fenfible 
corporeal  effect ;  as  the  fun  is  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
light. 

Moral  Cause,  that  which  produces  a  real  effect, 
but  in  things  immaterial :  as  repentance  is  the  caufe 
of  forgivenefs.  A  moral  caufe  is  alfo  defined,  That 
which  determines  us,  though  not  neceflarily,  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  anything;  as  advice,  intreaties,  commands,, 
menaces,  ire. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  a  moral 
caufe  is  only  applicable  to  a  free  intelligent  agent :  it 
is  alfo  obfervable,  that  the  latter  notion  of  a  phyfical 
as  well  as  a  moral  caufe  is  the  moil  juft,  clear,  and 
diftinct. 

Cause,  among  civilians,  the  famewith  aeftion.  See 
Action. 

Cause,  among  phyficians.  The  caufe  of  a  difeafe 
is  defined  by  Galen  to  be  that  during  the  prefence  of 
which  we  are  ill,  and  which  being  removed  the  dis¬ 
order  immediately  ceafes.  The  dodlrine  of  the  caufes 
of difeafes  is  called  Aetiology. 

Phyficians  divide  caufes  into  procatardlic,  antece¬ 
dent,  and  continent. 

ProcalarClic  Cause,  awux  wp«> >ar«{XT»io?,  called  alfo 
primitive  and  incipient  caufe,  is  either  an  occafion 
which  of  its  own  nature  does  not  beget  a  difeafe,  but, 
happening  on  a  body  inclined  to  difeafes,  breeds  a 
fever,  gout,  toe.  (fuch  as  are  watching,  falling,  and 
the  like);  or  an  evident  and  manifelt  caufe,  which 
immediately  produces  the  difeafe,  as  being  fufficient 
thereto,  fuch  as  is  a  fword  in  refpedl  of  a  wound. 

Antecedent  Cause,  <*m«  srfo*)y*i*sn),  a  latent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  body,  from  whence  fome  difeafe  may 
arife  ;  fuch  as  a  plethora  in  refpcdl  of  a  fever,  a  ca- 
cochymia  in  refpedt  of  a  feurvy. 

Continent,  Conjuntt,  or  Proximate  Cause,  that 
principle  in  the  body,  which  immediately  adheres 
to  the  difeafe,  and  which  being  prefent,  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  alfo  prefent ;  or,  which  being  removed,  the 
difeafe  is  taken  away :  fuch  is  the  ftone  in  a  nephritic 
patient. 

CAUSEWAY,  or  Causey,  a  mafiive  conftrudlion 
of  ftone,  ltakes,  and  falcines ;  or  an  elevation  of  far, 
vifeous  earth,  well  beaten  ;  flawing  either  as  a  road- 
in  wet  marfliy  places,  or  as  a  mole  to  retain  the  waters 
of  a  pond,  or  prevent  a  river  from  overflowing  the- 
lower  grounds.  See  Road.  The  word  comes  from 
the  French  Chau  fee,  anciently  wrote  Chau  If ee  ;  and 
that  from  the  Latin  Calceata,  or  Calcata  ,■  according; 
to  Somner  and  Spelman,  d  calcando.  Bergier  rather 
takes  the  word  to  have  had  its  rile  a  peditum  calceiy , 
quibus  teruntnr.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Latin  calx , 
or  French  chattx,  as  fuppofing  it  primarily  to  denote 
a  way  paved  wiih  ehalk-ftones. 

Causeway,  calcetum,  or  calcea,  more  ufually  de¬ 
notes  a  common  hard  raifed  way,  maintained  and  re¬ 
paired  with  ftones  and  rubbifh. 

Devil’s  Causeway,  a  famous  work  or  this  kind, 
which  ranges  through  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Roman,  though  Mr  Horfley 
fulpedts  it  to  be  of  later  times.. 
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Caufeway  Giant's  Causeway,  is  a  denomination  given  to  a 
II,  .  huge  pile  of  ftony  columns  in  the  diftrict  of  Coleraine 
Caufticity.  jn  jj-eiand,  See  Giant’s  tiaufeway. 

CAUSSIN  (Nicholas),  furnamed  the  Juft,  a  French 
Jefuit,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  in  the 
year  1 580  ;  and  entered  into  the  Jefuits  order  when 
he  was  26  years  of  age.  He  taught  rhetoric  in  feve- 
ral  of  their  colleges,  and  afterwards  began  to  preach, 
by  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation.  He  in- 
creafed  this  reputation  by  publi filing  books,  and  in 
time  was  preferred  to  be  confeffor  to  the  king.  But 
he  did  not  difcharge  this  office  to  the  fatisfadtion  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  difcharged  it  to  the  fa- 
tisfacftion  of  every  honeft  man  ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  cmne  at  length  to  be 
removed.  He  died  in  the  Jefuits  convent  at  Paris  in 
1651.  None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than 
that  which  he  entitled  La  Cour  Saints.  It  has  been 
printed  a  great  many  times;  and  tranflated  into  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  German,  and  Englifh. 
He  publiflied  feveral  other  books  both  in  Latin  and 
French. 

CAUSTICITY,  a  quality  belonging  to  feveral  fnb- 
ftances,  by  the  acrimony  of  which  the  parts  of  living 
animals  may  be  corroded  and  dellroyed.  Bodies  which 
have  this  quality,  when  taken  internally,  are  true  poi- 
fons.  The  caufticity  of  fome  of  thefe,  as  of  arfenic, 
is  fo  deadly,  that  even  their  external  life  is  profcribed 
by  prudent  phyficians.  Several  others,  as  nitrons  acid, 
lapis  infernalis  or  lunar  cauftic,  common  cauftic,  butter 
of  antimony,  are  daily  and  fnccei'sfully  ufed  to  con- 
fume  fungous  flelh,  to  open  iffiies,  ire.  They  fucceed 
very  well  when  properly  employed,  and  fkilfully  ma¬ 
naged. 

The  caufticity  of  bodies  depends  entirely  on  the 
ftate  of  the  faline,  and  chiefly  of  the  acid,  matters  they 
contain.  When  thefe  acids  happen  to  be  at  the  fame 
time  much  concentrated,  and  Rightly  attached  to  the 
matters  with  which  they  are  combined,  they  are  then 
capable  of  acting,  and  are  corrofive  or  cauftic.  Thus 
fixed  and  volatile  alcalies,  although  they  are  them- 
felves  cauftic,  become  much  more  fo  by  being  treated 
with  quick-lime  ;  becaufe  this  fubftance  deprives  them 
of  much  fat  and  inflammable  matter,  which  binds  and 
rtftraiiis  the  action  of  their  faline  principle.  By  this 
treatment,  then,  the  faline  principle  is  more  difenga- 
ged,  and  rendered  more  capable  of  adlion.  Alfo  all 
combinations  of  metallic  matters  with  acids  form  falts 
more  or  lels  corrofive,  becaufe  thefe  acids  are  de¬ 
prived  of  all  their  fuperabundant  water,  and  are  be- 
fides  but  imperfectly  farurated  with  the  metallic  pat¬ 
ters.  Neverthelefs,  fome  other  circumftance  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  conftitute  the  caufticity  of  thefe  faline  me¬ 
talline  matters.  For  the  fame  quantity  of  marine  acid, 
which,  when  pure  and  diluted  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  would  be  productive  of  no  harm,  ihall,  how¬ 
ever,  produce  all  the  effects  of  a  corrofive  poifon, 
when  it  is  united  with  merenry  in  corrofive  fttb Uniats , 
although  the  fublimate  fhall  be  diifolved  in  fo  much 
water  that  its  caufticity  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
concentration  of  its  acid.  This  effetft  is,  by  fome  che- 
Tnifts,.  attributed  to  the  great  weight  of  the  metallic 
matters  with  which  the  acid  is  united  :  and  this  opinion 
is  very  probable,  feeing  its  caufticity  is  nothing  but  its 


diflolving  power,  or  its  difpofition  to  cccilHfae  with  Caufucs 
other  bodies  ;  and  this  difpofition  is  nothing  die  than  II 
attraction,  which  is  one  and  the  fame  thing  as  weight  Caxtorir 
or  gravitation. 

CAUSTICS,  in  phyfic,  an  appellation  given  to  me¬ 
dicines'  of  fo  hot  and  fiery  a  nature,  that,  being  ap¬ 
plied,  confume,  and  as  it  were  bum,  the  texture  of 
the  parts,  like  hot  iron. 

Cauftics  are  generally  divided  into  four  forts ;  the 
common  ftronger  cauftic,  the  common  milder  cauftic, 
the  antimonial  cauftic,  and  the  lunar  cauftic.  See 
Pharmacy,  n°  649.  791  ;  and  Chemistry,  n°  196. 

Caustic  Curve,  in  the  higher  geometry,  a  curve 
formed  by  the  concourfe  or  coincidence  of  the  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  fome  other  curve. 

CAUSUS,  or  Burning  Fever,  a  fpecies  of  con¬ 
tinual  fever,  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  blood. 

CAUTERIZATION,  the  adt  of  burning  or  fearing 
fome  morbid  part,  by  the  -application  of  fire  either 
adtual  or  potential.  In  fome  places  they  cauterize 
with  burning  tow,  in  others  with  cotton  or  moxa,  in 
others  with  live  coals  ;  fome  ufe  Spanifh  wax,  others 
pyramidal  pieces  of  linen,  others  gold  or  filv  er  ;  Se¬ 
verinus  recommends  flame  blown  through  a  pipe  ;  but 
what  is  ufually  preferred  among  us  is  a  hot  iron. 

Cauterizing  irons  are  ef  various  figures ;  fome  flat, 
others  round,  fome  curved,  ire.  of  all  wliieh  we  find 
draughts  in  Albucafis,  Scultetus,  Ferrara,  and  others. 
Sometimes  a  cautery  is  applied  through  a  capfula,  to 
prevent  any  terror  from  the  fight  of  it.  This  method 
was  invented  by  Placentinusj  and  is  deferibed  by  Scul¬ 
tetus.  In  the  ufe  of  all  cauteries,  care  is  to  be  taken 
to  defend  the  neighbouring  parts,  either  by  a  lamina, 
defenfive  phifter,  or  lint  moiftentd  in  oxyerate. 
Sometimes  the  hot  iron  is  tranfmitted  through  a  cop¬ 
per  cannula,  for  the  greater  falety  of  the  adjoining 
parts.  The  degrees  and  manners  of  cauterizing  are 
varied  according  to  die  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
part  afFerted. 

CAUTERY,  in  furgery,  a  medicine  for  burning, 
eating,  or  corroding  any  folid  part  of  the  body. 

Cauteries  are  diftingui filed  into  two  dalfes  ;  adlual 
and  potential :  by  actual  cauteries  are  umlerflood  red 
hot  inftruments,  ufually  of  iron  ;  and  by  potential 
cauteries  are  underflood  certain  kinds  of  corroding 
medicines.  See  Pharmacy,  110648. 

CAUTION,  in  the  civil  and  Scots  law,  denotes 
much  the  fame  with  what,  in  the  law  of  England,  is 
called  Bail. 

CAUTIONER,  in  Scots  law,  that  perfon  who  be¬ 
comes  bound  for  another  to  the  performance  of  any 
deed  or  obligation.  As  to  the  different  kinds  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  cantionry,  fee  Law,  Part  III.  N°  elxxv.  19. 

CAWK.  See  Cauk. 

CAXA,  a  little  coin  made  of  lead  mixed  with  fome 
fcoria  of  copper,  ftruck  in  China,  but  current  chiefly 
at  Bantam  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands.  See  (the  Table  fubjoiued  to)  Money. 

CAXAMALCA,  the  name  of  a  town  and  diftridt  of 
Peru  in  South  America,  where  there  was  a  moll  fump- 
tuous  palace  belonging  to  the  Incas,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  the  fun. 

CAXTON  (William,)  a  mercer  of  London,  emi¬ 
nent 
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nent  by  the  works  he  publilhed,  and  for  being  reputed 
the  firft  who  introduced  and  pradifed  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  in  England :  as  to  which,  fee  {the  Hiftory  of)  Print- 
ING. 

CAYENNE,  a  rich  town  and  ifland  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica/  and  capital  of  the  French  fettlements  there,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  5i?*  10.  N.  Lat.  jo. 

This  fettlement  was  begun  in  1635.  A  report  had 
prevailed  for  fome  time  before,  that,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Guiana,  there  was  a  country  known  by  the 
name  of  del  Dorado,  which  contained  innnenfe  riches 
in  gold  and  precious  ftones  ;  more  than  ever  Cortez 
and  Pizarro  had  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  this 
fable  had  fired  the  imagination  of  every  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  was  the  country  in  queft 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  went  on  his  lait  voyage ; 
and,  as  the  French  were  not  behind  their  neighbours 
in  their  endeavours  to  find  out  fo  defirable  a  country, 
fome  attempts,  for  this  purpofe,  were  likewile  made 
by  that  nation  much  about  the  fame  time  ;  which  at 
laft  corning  to  nothing,  the  adventurers  took  up  their 
refidence  on  the  iiland  of  Cayenne.  In  1643,  fome 
merchants  of  Rouen  united  their  flock,  with  a  defign 
to  fupport  the  new  colony  ;  but,  committing  their  af¬ 
fairs  to  one  Poncet'de  Bretigny,  a  man  of  a  feroci¬ 
ous  difpofition,  he  declared  war  both  againft  the  co- 
lonifts  and  favages,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
foon  maffacred.  This  cataftrophe  entirely  exdnguifli- 
ed  the  ardour  of  thefe  aifociates  ;  and  in  1651  a  new 
company  was  eftabliihed.  This  promifed  to  be  much 
more  confiderable  than  the  former ;  and  they  fet  out 
with  fuch  a  capital  as  enabled  them  to  collect  700  or 
800  colonifls  in  the  city  of  Paris  itfelf.  Thel'e  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to  fail  down  to  Havre 
de  Grace  ;  but  unfortunately,  the  Abbe  de  Marivault, 
a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  the  principal  promoter  of 
the  undertaking,  was  drowned  as  he  was  flopping  into 
his  boat.  Another  gentleman,  who  was  to  have  a<fted 
as  general,  was  affaffinated  on  his  paffage ;  and  12  of 
the  principal  adventurers,  who  had  promifed  to  put 
the  colony  into  a  flourilhing  iituation,  not  only  were 
the  principal  perpetrators  of  this  faeft,  but  uniformly 
behaved  in  the  fame  atrocious  manner.  At  laft  they 
hanged  one  of  their  own  number  ;  two  died  ;  three 
were  banilhed  to  a  defart  ifland  ;  and  the  reft  aban¬ 
doned  themfelvesto  every  kind  of  excefs.  The  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  citadel  deferted  to  the  Dutch  with 
part  of  his  garrifon.  The  favages,  roufed  by  num- 
berlels  provocations,  fell  upon  the  remainder,  fo  that 
the  few  who  were  left  thought  themfelves  happy  in 
efcaping  to  the  Leeward  Iflands  in  a  boat  and  two 
canoes,  abandoning  the  fort,  ammunition,  arms,  and 
merchandife,  fifteen  months  after  they  had  landed  on 
the  ifland. 

In  1663,  a  new  company  was  formed,  whqfe  ca¬ 
pital  amounted  only  to  L.  8750.  By  the  affirtance  of 
the  miniftry  they  expelled  the  Dutch,  who  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  the  ifland,  and  fettled  themfelves  much 
more  comfortably  than  their  predeceffors.  In  1667 
the  ifland  was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  and  in  1676  by 
the  Dutch  ;  but  afterwards  reftored  to  the  French  ; 
and  fince  that  time  it  has  never  been  attacked. 
Soon  after  fome  pirates,  laden  with  the  fpoils  they 


had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came  and  fixed  Cayenne 
their  refidence  at  Cayenne  ;  refolving  to  employ  the  II 
treafures  they  had  acquired  in  the  cultivation  of  the  us‘ 

lands.  In  1688,  Ducaffe,  an  able  feaman,  arrived 
with  fome  fliips  from  France,  and  propofed  to  them 
the  plundering  of  Surinam.  This  propofa!  exciting 
their  natural  turn  for  plunder,  the  pirates  betook  them¬ 
felves  to  their  old  trade,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example.  The  expedition,  however, 
proved  unfortunate.  Many  of  the  affailants  were 
killed,  and  all  the  reft  taken  prifoners  and  fent  to 
the  Caribbee  Iflands.  This  lofs  the  colony  has  never 
yet  recovered. 

The  ifland  of  Cayenne  fs  about  16  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  is  only  parted  from  the  continent 
by  two  rivers.  By  a  particular  formation/uncommon 
in  iflands,  the  land  is  higheft  near  the  water  fide,  and 
low  in  the  middle.  Hence  the  land  is  fo  full  of  mo- 
rafles,  that  all  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  it  is  iinpoflible,  without  taking  a  great  circuit. 

There  are  fome  ftnall  trails  of  an  excellent  loil  to  be 
found  here  and  there ;  but  the  generality  is  dry,  fandy, 
and  foon  exhaufted.  The  only  town  in  the  colony  is 
defended  by  a  covert  way,  a  large  ditch,  a  very  good 
mud  rampart,  and  five  baflions.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  pretty  confiderable  eminence,  of  which  a 
redoubt  has  been  made  that  is  called  the  fort.  The 
entrance  into  the  harbour  is  through  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  ;  aud  fliips  can  only  get  in  at  high  water  through 
the  rocks  and  reefs  that  are  fcattered  about  this  pafs. 

The  firft  produce  of  Cayenne  was  the  arnotto ; 
from  the  produce  of  which,  the  colonifls  proceeded  to 
that  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  laftly  fugar.  It  was  the 
firft  of  all  the  French  colonies  that  attempted  to  cul¬ 
tivate  coffee.  The  coffee-tree  was  brought  from  Su¬ 
rinam  in  1 721,  by  fome  deferters  from  Cayenne,  who 
purcliafed  tlieir  pardon  by  fo  doing.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  after,  they  planted  cotoa.  In  the  year  1752, 
there  were  exported  from  Cayenne,  260,541  pounds 
of  arnotto,  80,363  pounds  of  fugar,  17,919  pounds  of 
cotton,  26,881  pounds  of  coffee,  91,916  pounds  of  co¬ 
coa,  6 18.  trees  for  timber,  and  104  planks. 

CAYLUS  (Count  de),  ‘ Marquis  de  Sternay,  Baron 
de  Branfac,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1692.  He  was  the 
eldeft  of  the  two  fons  of  John  Count  de  Caylus,  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Villete.  The  count  and 
countefs,  his  father  and  mother,  were  very  careful 
of  the  education  of  their  fon.  The  former  inftruc- 
ted  him  in  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and  in  bodily  ex- 
ercifes  :  the  latter  watched  over  and  foftered  the 
virtues  of  his  mind  ;  and  this  delicate  talk  flie  dif- 
charged  with  Angular  fuccefs.  The  countefs  was  the 
niece  of  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  was  remarkable 
both  for  the  folidity  of  her  underftanding  and  the 
charms  of  her  wit.  She  was  the  author  of  that  agree¬ 
able  book  intitled,  **  The  Recollections  of  Madam  de 
Caylus,”  of  which  Voltaire  lately  publilhed  an  elegant 
edition.  The  amiable  qualities  of  the  mother  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  fon ;  but  they  appeared  with  a  bold  and  mi¬ 
litary  air.  In  his  natural  temper  he  was  gay  and 
fprightly,  had  a  ta fie  for  pleafure,  a  ftrong  paflion  for 
independence,  and  an  invincible  averfion  to  the  fervi- 
tude  of  a  court.  Such  were  the  inftructors  of  the 
Count 
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Caylus.  Count  de  Caylus.  He  was  only  twelve  years  of  age 

- -  when  his  father  died  at  Bruflels  in  1704.  After  li- 

nifhing  his  exercifes,  he  entered  into  the  corps  of  the 
Moufquetaires  ;  and  in  his  firft  campaign  in  the  year 
1 709,  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  Lewis  XIV.  commended  him  before  all 
the  court,  and  rewarded  him  with  an  enfigncy  in  the 
Gendarmerie.  In  1711  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  which  was  called  by  his  own  name ;  and  he 
lignalized  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it  in  Catalonia.  In 
1713,  he  was  at  the  (lege  of  Fribourg,  where  he  was 
expofed  to  imminent  danger  in  the  bloody  attack  of 
the  covered  way.  The  peace  of  Raftade  having  left 
him  in  a  ft  ate  of  inactivity  ill-fuited  to  his  natural  tem¬ 
per,  his  vivacity  foon  carried  him  to  travel  into  Italy; 
and  his  curiofity  was  greatly  excited  by  the  wonders 
of  that  ^country,  where  antiquity  is  ftill  fruitful,  and 
produces  fo  many  objedts  to  improve  taftfe  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  admiration.  The  eyes  of  the  count  were  not  yet 
learned;  but  he  was  (truck  with  the  fight  of  fo  many 
beauties,  and  foon  became  acquainted  w'ith  them.  Af¬ 
ter  a  year’s  abfence,  he  returned  to  Paris  with  fo 
ftrong  a  paflion  for  travelling,  and  for  antiquities,  as 
induced  him  to  quit  the  army. 

He  had  no  fooner  quitted  the  fervice  of  Lewis,  than 
he  fought  for  an  opportunity  to  fet  out  for  the  Levant. 
When  he  arrived  at  Smyrna,  he  vifited  the  ruins  of 
Ephefus.  f  rom  the  Levant  he  was  recalled  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1717  by  the  tendernefs  of  his  mother.  From 
that  time  he  left  not  France,  but  to  make  two  excur- 
fions  to  London.  The  academy  of  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  adopted  him  as  an  honorary  member  in  the  year 
1731 ;  and  the  count,  who  loved  to  realize  titles,  (pa¬ 
red  neither  his  labour,  nor  his  credit,  nor  his  fortune, 
to  inftruCI,  aflift,  and  animate  the  artifts.  He  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  mofl  celebrated  painters  and  engra¬ 
vers  that  have  done  honour  to  this  illuftrious  acade¬ 
my  ;  and,  in  order  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  art, 
which  feemed  to  him  to  move  in  too  narrow  a  circle, 
he  collected,  in  three  different  works,  new  fnbjeCts 
for  the  painter,  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  works 
of  the  ancients. 

Such  was  his  paflion  for  antiquity,  that  he  wilhed 
to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  the  whole  of  it 
to  life  again.  He  faw  with  regret,  that  the  works 
of  the  ancient  painters,  which  have  been  difcovered 
in  our  times,  are  effaced  and  deftroyed  almoft  as  foon 
as  they  are  drawn  from  the  fubterraneous  manfions 
where  they  were  buried.  A  fortunate  accident  fur- 
ni(hed  him  with  the  means  of  (hewing  us  the  compo- 
fition  and  the  colouring  of  the  pictures  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  coloured  drawings  which  the  famous 
Pietro  Sante  Bartoli  had  taken  there  from  antique  pic¬ 
tures,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  had  them  engraved ; 
and,  before  he  enriched  the  king  of  France’s  cabinet 
l  with  them,  he  gave  an  edition  of  them  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence.  It  is  perhaps  the  mod  extraordinary  book  of 
antiquities  that  ever  will  appear.  The  whole  is  paint¬ 
ed  with  a  purity  and  a  precifion  that  are  inimitable : 
we  fee  the  livelinefs  and  the  frefhncfs  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  that  charmed  the  Casfars.  There  were  only  30 
copies  publilhed  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  expedt 
that  there  will  hereafter  be  any  more. 

Count  de  Caylus  was  engaged  at  the  fame  time  in 


an  enterprize  ftill  more  favourable  to  Roman  gran-  CayJn 

deur,  and  more  interefting  to  the  French  nation. - 

Colbert  had  framed  the  defign  of  engraving  the  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities  that  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France.  By  his  orders  Miguard  the  ar¬ 
chitect  had  made  drawings  of  them,  which  Count  de 
Caylus  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover.  He  refolved 
to  finilh  the  work  begun  by  Colbert,  and  to  dedicate 
it  to  that  great  minifter  ;  .  and  fo  much  had  he  this 
enterprife  at  heart,  that  lie  was  employed  in  it  during 
hislaft  illnefs,  and  warmly  recommended  it  to  M.  Ma- 
riette. 

In  1 743,  Count  Caylus  was  admitted  honorary 
member  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres ;  and  then  it 
was  that  he  feemed  to  have  found  the  place  for  which 
nature  deligntd  him.  The  ftudy  of  literature  now 
became  his  ruling  paflion  ;  he  confecrated  to  it  his 
time  and  his  fortune ;  he  even  renounced  his  plea¬ 
sures  to  give  himfelf  wholly  up  to  that  of  making  foine 
difcovery  in  the  field  of  antiquity.  But  amidft  the 
fruits  of  his  refearch  and  invention,  nothing  feemed 
more  flattering  to  him  than  his  difcovery  of  encauftic 
painting.  A  defeription  of  Pliny’s,  but  too  concife  a 
one  to  give  him  a  clear  view  of  the  matter,  fuggefted 
the  idea  of  it.  He  availed  himfelf  of  the  friendlhip 
and  (kill  of  M.  Magault,  a  phyfician  in  Paris,  and  an 
excellent  chemift ;  and  by  repeated  experiments  found 
out  the  fecret  of  incorporating  wax  with  divers  tints 
and  colours,  and  of  making  it  obedient  to  the  pencil. 

Pliny  has  made  mention  of  two  kinds  of  encauftic 
painting  praefi fed  by  the  ancients ;  one  of  which  was 
performed  with  wax,  and  the  other  upon  ivory,  with 
hot  punches  of  iron.  It  was  the  former  that  Count 
Caylus  had  the  merit  of  reviving  ;  and  M.  Muntz  af¬ 
terwards  made  many  experiments  to  carry  it  to  per- 
feiflion. 

In  the  hands  of  Count  Caylus,  literature  and  the 
arts’lent  each  other  a  mutual  aid.  But  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  works.  He  pu- 
bliflied  above  40  diflertations  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  belles  lettres.  The  artifts  he  was  parti¬ 
cularly  attentive  to  ;  and  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
miftakes  from  an  ignorance  of  coftume,  which  the 
ablcft  of  them  have  fometimes  done,  he  founded  a 
prize  of  jeo  livres,  the  object  of  which  is  to  explain, 
by  means  of  authors  and  monuments,  the  ufages  of  an¬ 
cient  nations.  In  order  that  he  might  enjoy  with  the 
whole  world  the  treafures  he  had  colle&ed,  he  caufed 
them  to  be  engraved,  and  gave  a  learned  defeription 
of  them  in  a  work  which  he  embellilhed  with  800  cop¬ 
perplates. 

The  ftrength  of  his  conftitution  feemed  to  give  him 
hopes  of  a  long  life  :  but  a  humour  fettling  in  one  of 
his  legs,  which  entirely  deftroyed  his  health,  he  expi¬ 
red  on  the  5,h  of  September  1765,  and  by  his  death 
his  family  is  extindl.  The  tomb  ereited  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Count  Caylus  is  to  be  feen  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Germain-l’Auxerrois,  and  deferves  to  be  remark¬ 
ed.  It  is  perfectly  the  tomb  of  an  antiquary.  This 
monument  was  an  ancient  fepulchral  antique,  of  the 
mod  beautiful  porphyry,  with  ornaments  in  the  E- 
gyptian  tafte.  From  the  moment  he  procured  it,  he 
had  deftined  it  to  grace  the  place  of  his  interment. 

While  he  availed  the  fatal  hour,  •  he  placed  it  in  his 
garden. 
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Cazetom  garden,  where  he  ufed  to  look  upon  it  with  a  tranquil 
11  but  thoughtful  eye,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  infpec- 
Ceanothus-  tion  of  his  friends. 

The  character  of  Count  Caylus  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  different  occupations  which  divided  his  cares  and 
his  life.  In  fociety,  he  had  all  the  franknel’s  of  a  fol- 
tlier,  and  a  politenefs  which  had  nothing  in  it  of  de¬ 
ceit  or  circumvention.  Born  independent,  he  applied 
to  ftudies  which  fuited  his  taite.  His  heart  was  yet 
better  than  his  abilities.  In  his  walks  he  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  try  the  honefty  cf  the  poor,  by  fending 
them  with  a  piece  of  money  to  get  change  for  him. 
In  thefe  cafes,  he  enjoyed  their  confulion  at  not  find¬ 
ing  him ;  and  then  prefenting  himlelf,  ufed  to  com¬ 
mend  their  honefty,  and  give  them  double  the  fum. 
He  faid  frequently  to  his  friends,  “  I  have  this  day 
loft  a  crown  ;  but  I  was  forry  that  I  had  not  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  a  fecond.  The  beggar,  ought  not 
to  want  integrity.” 

CAZEROM,  or  CazEron,  a  city  of  Afia  in  Per- 
fia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  70.  N.  Lat.  29.  15. 

CAZIC,  or  Cazique,  a  title  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  petty  kings,  princes,  and  chiefs,  of  the  feveral 
countries  of  America,  excepting  thofe  of  Peru,  which 
are  called  curatas.  The  French  call  them  cafques,  a 
denomination  which  they  always  give  to  the  Tarta¬ 
rian  hords. — The  cazics,  in  fome  places,  do  the  of¬ 
fice  of  phyficians,  and  in  others  of  priefts,  as  well  as 
of  captains.  The  dignity  of  cazic  among  the  Chiites, 
a  people  of  South  America,  does  not  delcend  to  child¬ 
ren,  but  muft  be  acquired  by  valour  and  merit.  One 
of  the  prerogatives  annexed  to  it  is,  that  the  cazic 
may  have  three  wives,  while  the  other  people  are 
allowed  only  one.  Mexico  comprehended  a  great 
number  of  provinces  and  iflands,  which  were  govern¬ 
ed  by  lords  called  caziques,  dependent  on  and  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  emperor.  Thirty  of  thefe  vaffals  are  faid 
to  have  been  fo  powerful,  that  they  were  able,  %ach 
of  them,  to  bring  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the 
field. 

CAZ1MIR,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Lublin,  fituated  on  a  hill  covered  with 
trees,  in  E.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.5. 

CEANOTHUS,New-JerseyTea  ;  agenusofthe 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  three  lpecies,  of  which  the  molt 
remarkable  is  the  Americanus,  a  native  of  molt  parts 
of  North  America,  from  whence  great  plenty  of  the 
feeds  have  been  imported  into  Europe.  In  England, 
this  plant  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high, 
fending  out  branches  on  every  fide  from  the  ground 
upward.  They  are  garnifhed  with  oval  pointed  leaves, 
having  three  longitudinal  veins  running  from  the  foot- 
ftalk  to  the  point.  The  leaves  are  placed  oppofite, 
and  are  of  a  light  green  colour.  At  the  extremity  of 
each  {hoot,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  thick 
fpikes,  which  are  compofed  cf  five  fmall  leaves,  and 
are  of  a  clear  white  ;  and  every  {hoot  is  terminated 
by  one  of  thefe  fpikes,  fo  that  the  whole  {hoot  is  co¬ 
vered  over  with  flowers.  When  the  autumn  proves 
mild,  thefe  flirubs  often  flower  again  in  October.  In 
warm  feafons,  the  feeds  will  ripen  pretty  well  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  the  fiirub  is  beft  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches,  which,  in  a  light  foil,  will  put 


out  roots  in  a  year’s  time ;  but  they  muft  not  be  much  Cebes 
watered,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  II 

CEBES,  of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  Socratic  philofo-  ecl  * 
pher,  author  of  the  admired  Table  of  Cebes ;  or  “  Dia¬ 
logues  on  the  life,  birth,  and  death  of  Mankind.”  He 
flourilhed  about  405  years  before  Chrift. 

CECIL  (William),  Lord  Burleigh,  treafurer  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  fon  of 
Richard  Cecil,  Efq;  mafter  of  the  robes  to  king  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther,  David  Cecil,  Efq;  at  Bourn  in  Lincolnfliire,  in 
the  year  1  f  20 ;  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  e- 
ducation  in  the  grammar-fchool  at  Grantham.  From 
thence  he  was  removed  to  Stamford ;  and  about  the 
year  1535,  was  entered  of  St  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Here  he  began  his  ftudies  with  a  degree  of 
enthufiaftic  application  very  uncommon  in  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  family.  At  the  age  of  16  he  read  a  fophif- 
try  le&ure,  and  at  19  a  voluntary  Greek  leCture, 
which  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  being  at  a  time 
when  the  Greek  language  was  by  no  means  univer- 
fally  underftood.  In  1541  he  went  to  London,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Gray’s-Inn,  with 
an  intention  to  ftudy  the  law ;  but  he  had  not  been,  long 
in  that  fituation,  before  an  accident  introduced  him 
to  king  Henry,  and  gave  a  new  bias  to  his  purl'uits. 
O’Neil,  a  famous  Irilh  chief  coming  to  court,  had 
brought  with  him  two  Irilh  chaplains,  viok*  t  bigots  to 
the  Romifh  faith;  with  thefe  Mr  Cecil,  vifiting  his 
father,  happened  to  have  a  warm  difpute  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  difplayed  uncommon  abilities.  The  king, 
being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the  young  man  into  his 
prefence,  and  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  converfation, 
that  he  commanded  his  father  to  find  a  place  for  him. 

He  accordingly  requefted  the  reverfion  of  the  cuflcs 
brevium ,  which  Mr  Cecil  afterwards  poflefled.  A- 
bout  this  time,  he  married  the  After  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerfet  and  protestor. 

Soon  after  king  Edward’s  accefiion,  Mr  Cecil  came 
into  the  pofleflion  of  his  office  of  cuftos  brevium ,  worth 
about  L.  240  a-year.  His  firft  lady  dying  in  1543, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  king’s  ftudies.  In  1 J47,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  protestor,  mafter  of  requefts ;  and  foon  after, 
attended  his  noble  patron  on  his  expedition  againft  the 
Scots,  and  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Muffelburgb. 

In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1 547,  Mr  Cecil’s  life  was  miraculoufiy  preferv- 
ed  by  a  friend,  who  in  pulhing  him  out  of  the  level  of 
a  cannon,  had  his  arm  {flattered  to  pieces.  The  fight 
and  judgement  of  his  friend  muft  have  been  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  his  friendihip,  to  perceive  the  precife  di¬ 
rection  of  a  cannon  {hot ;  nnlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  the 
ball  was  almoft  quite  fpent ;  in  which  cafe  the  thing 
is  not  impoflible.  The  ftory  is  told  in  his  life  by  a 
domeftic.  In  the  year  1548,  Mr  Cecil  was  made  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  duke 
pf  Northumberland’s  fadlion  prevailing,  he  fuffered  in 
the  difgrace  of  the  proteCtor  Somerfet,  and  was  lent 
priloner  to  the  Tower.  After  three  months  confine¬ 
ment  he  was  releafed  ;  in  1551,  reftored  to  his  office ; 
and,  foon'  after  knighted,  and  fworn  of  the  privy 
council.  In  1553,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
Order 
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Cecil.  Order  ©f the  Garter,  with  ail  annual  fee  of  100  merks. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Mr  Cecil  prudently 
refufed  to  have  any  concern  in  Northumberland’s  at¬ 
tempt  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey ; 
and,  when  queen  Mary  acceded  to  the  throne,  he 
was  gracioufly  received  at  Court;  but,  not  chufing  to 
change  his  religion,  was  difiniffed  from  his  employ¬ 
ments.  During  this  reign,  he  was  twice  elected  knight 
of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Lincoln;  and  often  fpoke  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  with  great  freedom  and  firmnefs, 
in  oppofition  to  the  miniftry.  Neverthelefs,  though 
a  proteftant  and  a  patriot,  (that  is,  a  courtier  out  of 
place,)  he  had  the  addrefs  to  fleer  through  a  very 
dangerous  lea  without  fhipwreck. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  acceffion,  in  the  year  1558,  im¬ 
mediately  difpelled  the  cloud  which  had  obfcured  his 
fortunes  and  minifterial  capacity.  During  the  horrid 
reign  of  her  filler,  he  had  conflantly  correfponded 
with  the  princel's  Elizabeth.  On  the  very  day  of  her 
acceffion,  he  prefented  her  with  a  paper  containing 
twelve  articles  necelfary  for  her  immediate  difpatch; 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  was  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  made  fecretary  of  flate.  His  firfl  advice 
to  the  queen  was,  to  call  a  parliament;  and  the  firfl 
bnfinefs  he  propofed  after  it  was  affembled,  was  the 
eflablifhment  of  a  national  church.  A  plan  of  refor¬ 
mation  was  accordingly  drawn  up  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  infpedtion,  and  the  legal  eflablifhment  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  conl’eqnence.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil’s  next  important  concern,  was  to  reflore 
the  value  of  the  coin,  which  had  in  the  preceding 
reigns  been  confiderably  debafed.  In  1561,  he  was 
appointed  mailer  of  the  wards ;  and,  in  1571,  created 
baron  of  Burleigh,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  liavipg  lately  flified  a  formidable  rebelli¬ 
on  in  the  north.  The  following  year  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  garter,  and  raifed  to  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  England.  From  this  period  we 
find  him  the  primum  mobile  of  every  material  tranfac- 
tion  during  the  glorious  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Notwithflanding  the  temporary  influence  of  other  fa¬ 
vourites,  Lord  Burleigh  was,  in  fa£l,  her  prime  mi- 
nifler,  and  the  perfon  in  whom  fhe  chiefly  confided 
in  matters  of  real  importance.  Having  filled  the 
highefl  and  mofl  important  offices  of  the  flate  for  40 
years,  and  guided  the  helm  of  government  during  the 
mofl  glorious  period  of  Englifh  hiflory,  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  1598,  in  the  78  th  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  removed  to  Stamford,  and 
there  depofited  in  the  family  vault,  where  a  magnifi- 
cient  tomb  was  eredled  to  his  memory. — Notwith¬ 
flanding  his  long  enjoyment  of  fuch  lucrative  employ¬ 
ments,  he  left  only  an  eflate  of  L.  40CO  per  atmum, 
L.  1 1,000  in  money,  and  effects  worth  about  L.  14,000. 
He  lived,  indeed,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  high 
rank  and  importance.  He  had  four  places  of’refi- 
dence,  viz.  his  lodgings  at  court,  his  houfe  in  the 
Strand,  his  feat  at  Burleigh-Park  near  Stamford,  and 
his  feat  at  Theobalds.  The  la.fl  of  thefe  was  his  favou¬ 
rite  place  of  retirement,  where  he  frequently  enter¬ 
tained  the  queen  at  a  vafl  expcnce. 

Lord  Burleigh  was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  Angular  abi¬ 
lities  and  prudence  ;  amiable  in  his  private  character, 
and  one  of  the  mofl  able,  upright,  and  indefatigable 
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miniflers  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom.  Cecilia. 
His  principal  Works  are,  1.  La  Complaintc  de  I'ame  -  ■ 
pcchere{fe ,  or  the  Complaint  of  a  linful  Soul,  in  French 
verfe,  in  the  king’s  library.  2.  Materials  for  Pat¬ 
ten’s  Diarium  exped.  Scoticee,  London  1541,  i2m°. 

3.  Slanders  and  lies  malicioufly,  grofsly,  and  impudently 
vomited  out,  in  certain  traiterous  books  and  pamph¬ 
lets,  againfl  two  counfellors,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and 
Sir  William  Cecil.  4.  A  fpeecb  in  parliament,  1 562, 

Strype’s  Mem.  vol.  iv.  p.  107.  5:.  Precepts  or  direc¬ 

tions  for  the  well  ordering  of  a  man’s  life,  1637, 

Harl.  Cat.  vol.  ii.  p.  755.  6.  Meditations  on  the  death 
of  his  lady,  Ballard’s  Mem.  p.184.  7.  Meditations 

on  the  flate  of  England  during  the  reign  of  queen  E- 
lizabeth,  manufeript.  8.  The  execution  of  juflice  in 
England  for  the  maintenance  of  public  and  Chriflian 
peace,  ire.  Lond.  1581,  1583,  Somer’s  tradls,  4th 
collect,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  9.  Advice  to  queen  Elizabeth 

in  matters  of  religion  and  flate,  ib.  p.  101.  16.  10.  A 

great  number  of  letters.  See  Peck’s  Dejiderata  Ctt- 
riofa;  Howard’s  collections,  ire.  11.  Several  pedi¬ 
grees,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  in  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury’s  library  at  Lambeth,  n°  299,  747. 

CECILIA  (St),  the  patronefs  of  miific,  has  been  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  martyr  ever  lince  the  fifth  century.  Her 
flory  as  delivered  by  the  notaries  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  from  them  tranferibed  into  the  Golden  Legend 
and  other  books  of  the  like  kind,  fays,  that  fhe  was  a 
Roman  lady  born  of  noble  parents,  about  the  year 
225.  That,  notwithflanding  fhe  had  been  converted  to 
Chriflianity,  her  parents  married  her  to  a  young  pagan 
nobleman  named  Valerianus ;  who  going  to  bed  to  her 
on  the  weddiug  night,  as  the  cuflotn  is,  fays  the  book, 
was  given  to  underftand  by  his  fpoufe,  that  fhe  was 
nightly  vifited  by  an  angel,  and  that  he  mufl  forbear 
to  approach  her,  otherwife  the  angel  would  deflroy 
him.  Valerianus,  fomewhat  troubled  at  thefe  words, 
defired  that  he  might  fee  his  rival  the  angel ;  but  his 
fpoufe  told  him  that  was  impoffible,  unlefs  he  would 
confent  to  be  baptized  and  become  a  Chriflian.  This 
he  confented  to ;  after  which,  returning  to  his  wife,  he 
found  her  in  her  clofet  at  prayer,  and  by  her  fide,  in 
the  fhape  of  a  beautiful  young  man,  the  angel  clothed 
with  brightnefs.  After  fome  converfation  with  the 
angel,  Valerianus  #old  him  that  he  had  a  brother  na¬ 
med  Tiburtius,  whom  he  greatly  wiflied  to  fee  a  par¬ 
taker  of  the  grace  which  he  himfelf  had  received. 

The  angel  told  him  that  his  defire  was  granted,  and 
that  they  fliould  be  both  crowned  with  martyrdom  in 
a^ihort  time.  Upon  this  the  angel  vanifhed,  and  was 
not  long  in  fhewing  himfelf  as  good  as  his  word  ; 
Tiburtius  was  converted,  and  both  he  and  his  brother 
Valerianus  were  beheaded.  Cecilia  was  offered  her 
life  upon  condition  that  fhe  would  facrifice  to  the 
deities  of  the  Romans  ;  but  fhe  refufed  :  upon  which 
fhe  W’as  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  and 
fealded  to  death  :  others  fay  that  fhe  was  fliffled  in  a 
dry  bath,  i.  e.  an  inclofure,  from  whence  the  air  was 
excluded,  having  a  flow  fire  underneath  it  ;  which 
kind  of  death  was  fometimes  infii^led  by  the  Romans 
upon  women  of  quality  who  were  criminals.  Upon 
the  fpot  where  her  houfe  flood,  is  a  church  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  pope  Urban  I.  who  adminiflcrt  d 
baptifm  to  her  liulband  and  his  brother  :  it  is  the 
10  M  church 
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Cecrops  church  of  St  Cecilia  at  Trafievere  ;  within  is  a  mod 

II  curious  painting  of  the  faint,  as  all'o  a  (lately  monu- 

Cedar.  lnt=nt  with  a  cumbent  ltatue  of  her  with  her  face 

“  downwards.  There  is  a  tradition  of  St  Cecilia,  that 

(he  excelled  in  mufic  ;  and  that  the  angel  who  was 
thus  enamoured  of  her,  was  drawn  from  the  celellial 
regions  by  the  charms  of  her  melody  :  this  has  been 
deemed  authority  fufficient  for  making  her  the  patron- 
nefs  of  mufic  and  muiicians.  The  legend  of  St  Cecilia 
has  given  frequent  occafion  to  painters  and  fculptors 
to  excrcife  their  genius  in  reprel’entations  of  her, 
playing  on  the  organ,  and  fometimes  on  the  harp. 
Raphael  has  painted  her  Urging  with  a  regal  in  her 
hands ;  and  Domenichino  and  Mignard,  finging  and 
playing  on  the  harp. 

CECROPS,  the  founder  and  firft  king  of  Athens, 
about  the  time  of  Moles  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  was  the  firll  who  citablilhed  civil  government,  re¬ 
ligious  rites,  and  marriage  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  See  Attica,  n°  4. 

CEDAR,  in  botany.  See  Cedrus,  Juniperus, 
and  Larix. 

The  fpecies  of  cedar  famous  for  its  duration,  is 
*  See  Larix.  that  popularly  called  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon*, 
by  the  ancients  cedrus  magnet,  or  the  great  cedar ; 
all'o  cedrelate,  KfJ'ptAarji  ;  and  fometimes  the  Phoe¬ 
nician,  or  Syrian  cedar,  from  the  country  where 
it  grows  in  its  greatell  perfection.  It  is  a  coniferous 
evergreen,  of  the  bigger  fort,  bearing  large  roundifli 
cones  of  fmooth  lcales,  Handing  ereCl,  the  leaves  being 
fmall,  narrows  and  thick  let. — They  fometimes  coun¬ 
terfeit  cedar,  by  dying  wood  of  a  reddilh  hue  :  but  the 
fmell  diicovers  the  cheat,  that  of  true  cedar  being  very 
aromatic.  In  fome  places,  the  wood  of  the  cajou  tree 
palfes  under  the  name  of  cedar,  on  account  of  its  red¬ 
dilh  colour,  and  its  aromatic  fmell,  which  fomewhat 
l  efemble  that  of  fantal.  Cedar  wood  is  reputed  al- 
moft  immortal  and  incorruptible ;  a  prerogative  which 
it  owes  chiefly  to  its  bitter  talle,  which  the  worms 
cannot  endure.  For  this  reafon  it  was  that  the 
ancients  ufed  cedar  tablets  to  write  upon,  efpecially 
for  things  of  importance,  as  appears  from  that  expref- 
fion  of  Perfius,  Et  cedro  digna  locutus.  A  juice  was 
all'o  drawm  from  cedar,  with  which  they  fmeared 
their  books  and  writings,  or  other  matters,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  rotting  ;  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Horace  ;  by  means  of  which  it  was,  that  Nnroa’s 
books,  written  on  papyrus,  w'ere  preferved  entire  to 
the  year  535,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny. 

Solomon’s  temple,  as  well  as  his  palace,  were  both 
of  this  wood.  That  prince  gave  king  Hiram  leveral 
cities  for  the  cedars  he  had  furnilhed  him  on  tliefe  oc- 
calions.  Cortes  is  faid  to  have  erected  a  palace  at 
Mexico,  in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  moll 
of  them  1 20  feet  long,  and  twelve  in  circumference, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Herrera.  Some  tell  us  of  a 
cedar  felled  in  C^prns  130  feet  long,  and  18  in  dia¬ 
meter.  It  was  ufed  for  the  main  mall  in  the  galley 
of  king  Demetrius.  Le  Bruyn  allures  us,  that  the  two 
biggell  he  faw  on  mount  Lebanon,  meafured  one  of 
them  57  palms,  and  the  other  47,  in  circumference. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar 
trees  near  2000  years  old  ;  which  yet  were  nothing 
to  that  beam  in  an  oratory  of  Diana  at  Seguntum  in 


Spain,  faid  to  have  been  brought  thither  200  years  be¬ 
fore  the  deltrudlion  of  Troy.  Cedar  is  of  lo  dry  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  it  will  not  endure  to  be  faftened  with  iron  _ 
nails,  from  which  it  ufually  Ihrinks,  fo  that  they  com¬ 
monly  fallen  it  with  pins  of  the  fame  w'ood. 

CEDRIA,  a  refinous  liquor  ilfuing  from  the  great 
cedar  tree,  or  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  cedrium,  and  cedrinum. — Cedria,  when  good, 
yields  a  llrong  fmell,  is  tranfparent,  and  of  a  thick  fatty 
confillence  ;  fo  that  in  pouring  it  out  it  does  not  fall 
too  fall  or  freely,  but  equally,  drop  by  drop.  It  is 
poffeired  of  two  oppofite  qualities,  viz.  to  preferve 
dead  bodies  by  its  drying  and  confuming  fuperflnous 
moiflure  without  damaging  the  folid  parts,  and  to  pu¬ 
trefy  the  foft  and  tender  parts  of  living  bodies  with¬ 
out  exciting  any  pain.  The  cedria  is  properly  the 
tear  of  the  cedar  ;  fome  call  it  the  gum,  others  the 
pitch,  of  the  cedar.  The  fame  denomination  is  alfo 
given  to  the  cedreleeon,  or  oil  of  the  cedars,  which  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  the  refin,  except  that  it  is  of  a  thinner 
confillence.  * 

CEDRUS,  the  cedar-tree  ofBarbadoes,  and  ma¬ 
hogany,  &c.  As  the  cedar  of  Libanus  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  referred  by  Linnaeus  to  the  genus  of  larix,  and 
all  the  berry-bearing  cedars  to  that  of  juniperus,  Mi- 
Miller  haih  chofen  to  treat  this  as  a  difiimH  genus ; 
which,  to  avoid  embarrafsment  from  a  long  detail  of 
different  fpecies,  feems  the  mod  proper  method. 

Species.  1.  The  odorata,  or  Barbadoes  cedar,  is  a 
native  of  the  Britilh  illands  in  America,  and  is  one  of 
the  largell  trees  to  be  found  there..  The  wood  has 
a  fragrant  odour,  from  whence  the  name  of  cedar  has 
been  given  to  it.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  70  or 
80  feet  :  while  young,  the  bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  an 
alh  colour  ;  but,  as  they  advance,  the  bark  becomes 
rough,  and  of  a  darker  colour.  Towards  the  top  it 
fends  out  many  fide-branches,  which  are  garnilhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  16  or  18  pair  of 
lobes,  and  are  fometimes  near  three  feet  long  :  the 
lobes  are  broad  at  their  bafe,  and  near  two  inches 
long,  blunt  at  their  ends,  and  of  a  pale  colour  ;  thefe 
emit  a  very  offenfive  odour  in  the  fummer-time.  The 
fruit  is  oval,  of  the  fixe  of  a  partridge’s  egg,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  opens  in  five  parts,  having 
a  five-cornered  column  Handing  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
tween  the  angles  of  which  the  winged  feeds  are  clofe- 
ly  placed,  lapping  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of 
filhes.  2.  The  mahogoni,  or  mahogany-tree,  is  a 
native  of  the  warmelt  parts  of  America;  growing 
plentifully  in  the  illands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hilpaniola, 
and  the  Bahama  illands.  In  Cuba  and  Jamaica  there 
are  mahogany  trees  of  a  very  large  fize,  fo  as  to  cut 
into  planks  of  fix  feet  breadth  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Ba¬ 
hama  illands  commonly  do  not  exceed  four.  They 
rife  to  a  great  height,  though  they  are  generally  found 
growing-  upon  folid  rocks,  where  there  is  fcarce  any 
earth  for  their  nourilhment.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  winged  like  the  alh,  having  commonly  fix  or  eight 
pair  of  lobes,  which  are  lhorter  and  broader  at  the 
bafe  than  thofe  of  the  alh,  where  they  adhere  by  the 
midrib  by  very  Ihort  foot-ffalks  :  thefe  lobes  are  very 
fmooth,  having  but  one  vein  running  through  each, 
which  is  always  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  divide  them  un¬ 
equally.  Mr  Catelby  has  delineated  both  the  flowers 
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Cedrus  and  fruit  of  this  tree.  The  former  cannot  be  de¬ 
ll  pended  on,  as  they  were  drawn  from  a  withered  im- 
Celebes.  perfecrt  fragment ;  but  the  fruit  is  very  exadt.  The 
fruit  before  it  opens  is  of  a  brown  colour,  growing 
eredt  upon  long  foot-ftalks,  which  dofely  adhere  to 
the  five-cornered  column  running  through  the  middle, 
.and  to  which  the  feeds  are  fattened,  lying  imbricatim 
like  the  Hates  of  a  houfe.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it 
divides  at  the  bottom  into  five  equal  parts ;  and  when 
thefe  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  are  difperfed,  the  foot- 
ftalk  and  the  column  remain  fbme  months  after  on  the 
tree.  3.  The  alaternifolius  grows  to  the  height  of 
80  feet  or  more.  Towards  the  top  it  divides  into 
many  large  branches,  garnilhed  with  leaves  fomewhat 
refembling  the  witch-hazel ;  but  broader  at  their  bafe, 
and  cut  angular  at  their  top :  thefe  are  of  an  alh  co¬ 
lour  underneath,  and  fet  on  the  branches  without  any 
order  :  the  fruit  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Bar- 
badoes  cedar,  broad  at  the  bafe,  and  diminilhing  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  top,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point. 
This  has  alfo  a  woody  column  or  core  running  length- 
wile  through  the  fruit,  to  which  the  winged  feeds  ad¬ 
here  as  in  the  former. 

Culture ,  &c.  All  thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds ;  but,  being  natives  of  very  warm 
climates,  they  mutt  be  planted  in  pots  flickered  in  a 
flove.  The  trunks  of  the  firtt  fpecies  are  fo  large, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thote  illands  where  they  grow 
were  wont  to  hollow  them,  and  form  them  into  the 
fhape  of  boats  and  periaguas  ;  for  which  purpofe  they 
are  extremely  well  adapted:  the  wood  being  foft,  may 
be  cut  with  great  facility ;  and  being  light,  will  carry 
a  great  load  on  the  water.  The  wood  is  often  ufed 
for  wainfcotting  rooms,  and  to  make  chetts,  becaufe 
vermin  do  not  fo  frequently  breed  in  it  as  in  other 
forts  of  wood  j  this  having  a  very  bitter  tatte,  which 
is  communicated  to  whatever  is  put  into  the  chetts, 
efpecially  while  the  wood  is  frelh  ;  for  which  reafon 
it  is  never  made  into  calks,  as  the  liquors  put  into 
them  would  diffolve  part  of  the  bitter  refill.  The 
ufes  of  mahogany  are  fo  well  known  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  enumerate  them.  As  for  the  wood  of  the  third 
fpecies,  we  have  no  accounts^ whether  it  is  ever  ufed 
in  buildings  or  for  other  purpoles. 

CELANDINE,  in  botany.  See  Chelidonium. 

CEL  ARE  NT,  among  logicians,  a  mode  of  fyllo- 
gifm,  wherein  the  major  and  conclufion  are  linivcrfal 
negative  propofitions,  and  the  minor  an  univerfal  af¬ 
firmative. 

E.  gr.  cE  None  whofe  underftanding  is  limited  can 
be  omnifcient. 

IA  Every  man’s  underftanding  is  limited. 
rEut  Therefore  no  man  is  omnifcient. 

CELASTRUS,  the  staff-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dafs  of 
plants.  There  are  five  fpecies,  all  natives  of  warm 
climates.  In  Senegal  the  negroes  ufe  the  powder  of 
the  root  as  a  fpecific  again!!  gonorrheas,  which  it  is 
laid  to  cure  in  eight,  or  fometimes  in  three  days.  An 
infufion  of  the  bark  of  a  fpecies  of  ftaff-tree,  which 
grows  in  the  ifle  of  France,  is  faid  to  poflefs  the 
fame  virtues. 

CELEBES,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  fea,  fcated  under 
the  equator,  and  called  by  fonie  Macajfar.  The 


length  and  breadth  has  not  been  accurately  computed  ;  Cc: ; '■ «. 
but  the  circumference,  at  a  medium,  is  about  eight 
hundred  miles.  It  had  formerly  fix  kingdoms,  which 
are  reduced  to  one.  The  air  is  hot  and  moilt  ;  and 
fubjedt  to  great  rains  during  the  north-weft  winds, 
which  blow  from  November  to  March,  at  which  time 
the  country  is  overflowed,  and  for  this  reafon  they 
build  their  houl’es  on  piles  of  wood  ten  feet  high. 

The  moll  healthful  time  is  during  the  northern  mon- 
foons,  which  feldom  fail  blowing  regularly  in  one 
part  of  the  year.  The  chief  vegetables  are  l  ice  and 
cocoas ;  but  they  have  ebony,  landers,  ire.  Their 
fruits  and  flowers  are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  the  Indies.  They  have  pepper, 
fugar,  betel,  areca,  the  finelt  cotton,  and  opium.  The 
natives  have  bi  ight  olive  complexions,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  have  fliining  black  hair.  They  are  thought  to 
be  very  handlbme  by  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe,  who 
often  purchafe  them  for  bedfellows.  The  men  are 
induftrious,  robuft,  and  make  excellent  foldiers.  Their 
arms  are  fabres,  and  trunks,  from  whence  they  blow 
pottoned  darts,  which  are  pointed  with  the  tooth  of  a 
lea-filh.  Some  likewife  ufe  poifoned  daggers.  They 
were  the  lall  of  the  Indian  nations  that  were  enflaved 
by  the  Dutch,  which  could  not  be  effected  till  after  a 
long  war.  They  teach  their  children  to  read  and 
write,  and  their  characters  have  feme  refemblance  of 
the  Arabic.  Their  religion  being  Mahometan,  the 
men  indulge  themfelves  in  many  wives  and  concu¬ 
bines.  The  employment  of  the  women  is  {pinning, 
cookery,  and  making  their  own  and  their  hnlbands 
cloaths.  The  men  wear  jewels  in  their  ears,  and  the 
women  gold  chains  about  their  necks.  The  inhabitants 
in  general  go  half  naked,  without  any  thing  on  their 
head,  legs,  or  feet,  and  fome  have  nothing  but  a  cloth 
about  their  middle.  The  ftreets  of.the  town  Macaffar 
are  lpacious,  and  planted  with  trees  on  every  fide.  It 
{lands  by  the  fide  of  the  only  large  l  iver  they  have  in 
the  ifland.  The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here,  mounted 
with  40  guns,  and  garriloned  with  700  men.  There 
is  only  one  other  town  of  note,  called  Jampandam, 
where  they  alfo  have_  a  fort.  The  ifland  is  not  near 
fo  populous  as  when  the  Dutch  conquered  it ;  the  men 
being  hired  for  foldiers  in  moll  of  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  religion  of  thefe  iflands  was  formerly  idolatry. 

They  worshipped  the  fun  and  moon.  They  facrificed 
to  them  in  the  public  fquares,  having  no  materials 
which  they  thought  valuable  enough  to  be  employed 
in  ratting  temples.  About  two  centuries  ago,  fome 
Chriilians  and  Mahometans  having  brought  their  opi¬ 
nions  to  Celebes,  the  principal  king  of  the  coup  try 
took  a  diflike  to  the  national  worfliip.  Having  con- 
veened  a  general  aflembly,  he  afeended  an  eminence, 
when,  fpreading  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  he 
told  the  deity,  that  he  would  acknowledge  for  truth 
that  dodlrine  whofe  minifters  lho#!d  firtt  arrive  in  his 
dominions,  and,  as  the  winds  and  waves  were  at  his 
command,  the  Almighty  would  have  hiinfelf  to  blame 
if  he  embraced  a  falfehood.  The  aflembly  broke  up, 
determined  to  wait  the  orders  of  heaven,  and  to  obey 
the  firtt  miflionaries  that  fljould  arrive.  The  Maho¬ 
metans  were  the  mod  active,  and  their  religion  ac¬ 
cordingly  prevailed. 

10  M  2  CELERES, 
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Celeres  CELERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  regiment  of  body- 
.11  guards  belonging  to  the  Roman  kings,  eftablilhed  by 
Celibacy.  RomniUS)  and  compofed  of  300  young  men,  chofen 
out  of  the  mod  illuftrious"  Roman  families,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  curiae  of  the  people, 
each  of  which  furnilhed  ten. 

CELER1,  in  botany,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  fpectes 
of  AriuM. 

CELERITY,  in  mechanics,  the  fwiftnefs  of  any 
body  in  motion.  It  is  alfo  defined  to  be  an  affection 
of  motion,  by  which  any  moveable  body  runs  through 
a  given  fpace  in  a  given  time. 

CELESTINS,  a  religious  order  fo  called  from  tlieir 
founder  Peter  de  Meuron,  afterwards  raifed  to  the 
pontificate  under  the  name  of  Celeftin  V.  This  Pe¬ 
ter,  who  was  born  at  Ifernia,  a  little  town  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1215,  of  but  mean  pa¬ 
rents,  retired,  while  very  young,  to  a  folitary  moun¬ 
tain,  in  order  to  dedicate  liimfelf  wholly  to  prayer 
and  mortification .  The  fame  of  his  piety  brought  fc- 
veral,  out  of  curiofity,  to  lee  him  3  fome  of  whom, 
charmed  with  his  virtues,  renounced  the  world  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  his  folitude.  With  thefe  he  formed 
a  kind  of  community  in  the  year  1254  ;  which  was 
approved  by  pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  and  erected 
into  a  diftincft  order,  called  the  hermits  of  St  Damien. 
Peter  de  Meuron  governed  this  order  till  r  286,  when 
his  love  of  folitude  and  retirement  induced  him  to  quit 
the  charge.  In  July  1294,  the  great  reputation  of  his 
fandiity  raifed  him,  though  much  again!!  his  will,  to 
the  pontificate.  He  then  took  the  name  of  Celellin  V. 
and  his  order  that  of  Celeftins  from  him.  By  his 
bull  he  approved  their  conftitutions,  and  confirmed  all 
their  monafteries  to  the  number  of  20.  But  he  fat 
too  fhort  time  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter  to  do  many 
great  things  for  his  order  ;  for  having  governed  the 
church  five  months  and  a  few  days,  and  conliderhig 
the  great  burden  he  had  taken,  upon  him,  to  which  he 
thought  liimfelf  unequal,  he  folemnly  renounced  the 
pontificate  in  a  confiitory  held  at  Naples. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1296,  his  order 
made  great  progrefs  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France 
iikewife  ;  whither  the  then  general  Peter  of  Tivoli 
fent  twelve  religious,  at  the  requeft  of  king  Philip  the 
Fair,  who  gave  them  two  monafteries  ;  one  in  the  fo- 
reft  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  in  the  foreft  of  Com- 
peigne  at  mount  Chartres.  This  order  Iikewife  puf¬ 
fed  into  feveral  provinces  of  Germany.  They  have 
about  96  convents  in  Italy,  and  21  in  France,  under 
the  title  of  priories. 

The  Celeftins  rife  two  hours  after  midnight,  to  fay 
matins.  They  eat  no  flefli  at  any  time,  except  when 
they  are  ficlc.  They  fall  every  Wednefday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  from  Eafter  to  the  feaft  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
holy  crofs ;  and,  from  that  feaft  to  Eafter,  every  day. 
As  to  their  habit,  it  confifts  of  a  white  gown,  a  ca- 
pnche,  and  a  black  fcapnlary.  In  the  choir,  and  when 
they  go  out  of  the  monaftery,  they  wear  a  black  cowl 
with  the  capuclie  :  their  fhirts  are  of  ferge. 

CELIBACY,  the  ftate  of  unmarried  perfons.  Scali- 
ger  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  #oitu,  “  bed,”  and 
lb: quo,  “  I  leave  others  fay  it  is  formed  from 
Cteli  beatitudo  q.  d.  the  blefednefs  of  heaven. 

The  ancient  Romans  ufed  all  means  imaginable  to 


difeourage  celibacy.  Nothing  was  more  ufual  than  Celibate, 
for  the  cenlors  to  impofe  a  fine  on  bachelors.  Di-  1 

onyftus  Halicarnafl’enfis  mentions  an  ancient  confti- 
tution  whereby  all  perfons  of  full  age  were  obliged 
to  marry.  But  the  firft  law  of  that  kind,  of  which 
we  have  any  certainty,  is  that  under  Augullus,  called 
lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus.  It  was  afterwards 
denominated  Papia  Popp  a:  a,  and  more  ufually  Julia 
Papia,  in  regard  of  fome  new  fanftion  and  amendments 
made  to  it  under  the  confuls  Papius  and  Poppams.  By 
this  law,  divers,  prerogatives  were  given  to  perfon$ 
who  had  many  children  ;  penalties  impofed  on  tbofe 
who  lived  a  lingle  life,  as  that  they  Ihonld  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  legacies,  and  not  exceeding  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion. 

CELIBATE,  the  fame  with  celibacy  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  lingle  life  of  the  Popilh 
clergy,  or  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  abftain  from 
marriage.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  the  law  of  celibate. 

Monks  and  religious  take,  a  votv  of  celibate;  and  what 
is  more,  of  chaftity. 

The  church  of  Rome  impofes  an  univerfal  celibacy 
on  all  its  clergy,  from  the  pope  to  the  loweft  deacon 
andfubdeacon.  The  advocates  for  this  ufage  pretend, 
that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy  was  required  in  the 
ancient  church  as  a  condition  of  ordination,  even  from 
the  earlielt  apollolic  ages.  But  the  contrary  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  numerous  examples  of  bilhops  and  archbi- 
Ihops,  who  lived  in  a  ftate  of  matrimony,  without  any 
prejudice  to  their  ordination  or  their  funtftion.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  mod  of  the  apoftles  were  mar¬ 
ried.  Some  fay  all  of  them,  except  St  Paul  and  St 
John.-  Others  fay  St  Paul  liimfelf  was  married,  be- 
caufe  he  writes  to  his  yokefellow,  whom  they  inter¬ 
pret  his  wife.  Be  this  as  it  will,  in  the  next  ages 
after  the  apoftles,  we  have  accounts  of  divers  mar¬ 
ried  bilhops,  prelbyters,  and  deacons,  without  any  re¬ 
proof  or  mark  of  dilhonour  fet  on  them  :  e.  g.  Valens, 
prelhyter  of  Philippi,  mentioned  by  Polycarp;  and 
Chaeremon,  bifliop  of  Nilus.  Novatus  was  a  married 
prelhyter  of  Carthage,  as  we  learn  from  Cyprian  ;  who 
liimfelf  was  alfo  a  married  man,  as  Pagi  confeffes  ; 
and  fo  was  Csecilius  the  prelhyter  who  converted  him ; 
and  Numidius  another  prelhyter  of  Carthage.  The 
reply  which  the  Romanifts  give  to  this  is,  that  all  mar¬ 
ried  perfons,  when  they  came  to  be  ordained,  promi- 
fed  to  live  feparate  from  their  wives  by  confent,  which 
anfwered  the  vow  of  celibacy  in  other  perfons.  But 
this  is  not  only  faid  without  proof,  but  again!!  it.  For 
Novatus  prelhyter  of  Carthage,  was  certainly  allowed 
to  cohabit  with  his  wife  after  ordination  ;  as  appears 
from  the  charge  that  Cyprian  brings  again!!  him,  that 
he  had  ftruck  and  ahnfed  his  wife,  and  thereby  caufed 
her  to  mifearry.  There  feems  indeed  to  have  been, 
in  fome  cafes,  a  tendency  towards  the  introduiflion  of 
fuch  a  law,  by  one  or  two  zealots ;  but  the  motion 
was  110  fooner  made,  than  it  was  qua!hed  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  wifer  men.  Thus  Eufehius  obferves,  that 
Pinytus,  bifliop  of  Gnoffus  in  Crete,  was  for  laying 
the  law  of  celibacy  upon  his  brethren  ;  but  Dionyfins 
bifliop  of  Corinth  wrote  to  him,  that  he  fliould  confi- 
der  the  weaknefs  of  men,  and  not  impofe  that  heavy 
burden  on  them.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  anno  32 5, 
the  motion  was  renewed  for  a  law  to  oblige  the  cler¬ 
gy 
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Celtdogra-  gy  to  abftain  from  all  conjugal  fociety  with  their  wives, 
phia  whom  they  had  married  before  their  ordination  :  but 
U  Paphnutius,  a  famous  Egyptian  bilhop,  and  one  who 

e  himfelf  never  was  married,  vigorously  declaimed  a- 

gainft  it,  upon  which  it  was  unanimoufly  rejected.  So 
Socrates  and  Sodomen  tell  the  ftory  ;  to  which  all 
that  Valefius,  after  Bellarmin,  has  to  fay,  is,  that  he 
fufpecls  the  truth  of  it.  The  council  in  Trullo,  held 
in  692,  made  a  difference  in  this  refpe<ft  between  bi¬ 
fhops  and  prefbyters ;  allowing  prelbyters,  deacons,  and 
all  the  inferior  orders,  to  cohabit  with  their  wives  after 
ordination  ;  and  giving  the  Roman  church  a  fmart  re¬ 
buke  for  the  contrary  prohibition,  but  at  the  fame  time 
laying  an  injunction  upon  bifhops  to  live  feparate  from 
their  wives,  and  appointing  the  wives  to  betake  tliem- 
lelves  to  a  ntonaftic  life,  or  become  deaconefles  in  the 
church.  And  thus  was  a  total  celibate  ei'tablilhed  in 
the  Greek  church,  as  to  bifhops,  but  not  any  others. 
In  the  Latin  church,  the  like  eftablifhment  was  alfo 
made,  but  by  flow  fleps  in  many  places.  For  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  even  bifhops  themfelves  cohabited  with  their  wives 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trullo.  Tl»e  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  however,  appears  of  an  ancient  (land¬ 
ing,  if  not  of  command  and  neceflity,  yet  as  of  coun- 
fel  and  choice.  But  as  it  is  clearly  neither  of  divine 
nor  apoftolical  institution,  it  is,  at  firft,  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  from  what  motive  the  court  of  Rome  perfifted 
fo  very  obflinately  to  impofe  this  inflitution  on  the 
clergy.  But  we  are  to  obferve  that  this  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  flop  to  the  execution  of  the  project  formed  of 
making  the  clergy  independent  of  princes,  and  ren¬ 
dering  them  a  feparate  body  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  In  effecl,  while  prieffs  had  children,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  prevent  their  dependence  on  princes, 
wliofe  favours  have  fitch  an  influence  on  private  men  ; 
but  having  no  family,  they  were  more  at  liberty  to 
adhere  to  the  Pope. 

CELIDOGRAPHIA,  the  defeription  of  the  fpots 
which  appear  on  the  furfaces  of  the  fun-and  planets. 
See  Astronomy,  n°  14 — 25,  and  33 — 4 5. 

CELL,  cella,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  place 
or  apartment  ufually  under  ground,  and  vaulted,  in 
which  were  Stored  up  fome  fort  of  neceffaries,  as  wine, 
honey, -and  the  like  ;  and  according  to  which  it  was 
called  Cilia  V maria,  Qlearia,  Mellaria,  &c.  The  word 
Is  formed  from  the  Latin  celare,  to  conceal. 

Cella  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  lodge  or  habitation  of 
a  common  proflitute,  as  being  anciently  under  ground, 
hencs  alfo  denominated  fornix. 

Cella  likewife  Signified  the  adyta,  or  inmoft  and 
moil  retired  parts  of  temples,  wherein  the  images  of 
the  gods  to  whom-the  edifices  were  confecrated  were 
preserved.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  cdla  Jcvis, 
cell  a  Concordia,  &c. 

Cell  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  leffer  or  Subordinate  fort  of 
mink  fry  dependent  on  a  great  one,  by  which  it  was 
erected,  and  continues  ftill  to  be  governed.  The 
great  abbeys  in  England  had  moft  of  them  cells  in 
places  diftant  from  the  mother  abbey,  to  which  they 
were-?.ccountable,  and  from  which  they  received  their 
Superiors.  The  alien  priories  in  England  were  cells  to 
abbeys  in  Normandy,  France,  Italy  be.  The  name 
cell  was  alfo  gi  ven  to  rich  and  confiderable  monaste¬ 
ries  not  dependent  on  any  other. 


Cell  Signifies  alfo  a  little  apartment  or  chamber*  Cell 
fuch  as  thofe  wherein  the  ancient  monks,  Solitaries,  1 
and  hermits,  lived  in  retirement.  e  0  13‘ . 

Cells  are  alfo  the  little  divisions  in  honey-combs, 
which  are  always  regular  hexagons  *.  *  SeeApis, 

Cells,  in  botany,  the  hollow  places  between  the11"  1J-  and 
partitions  in  the  pods,  hulks,  and  other  feed-veffils  of  j!  at® 
plants  ;  according  as  there  is  one,  two,  three,  be.  of  s'  ’ 
thefe  cells,  the  veffel  is  Said  to  be  unilocular,  bilocular, 
trilocular,  be. 

Cells,  in  anatomy,  little  bags,  or  bladders,  where 
fluids  or  other  matters  are  lodged  ;  called  loculi,  cel~ 
tula,  Sec. 

CELLARIUS  (ChriSlopher)  was  born  in  1638,  at 
Smalca,de  in  Franconia,  of  which  town  his  father  was 
minifler.  He  was  fucceflively  rector  of  the  colleges 
at  Weyinar,  Zeits,  and  MerSbourg  ;  and  the  king  of 
Pruflia  having  founded  an  univerfity  at  Hall  in  1693, 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  be  profelfor  of  eloquence  and 
hiftory  there,  where  he  composed  the  greatefi  part  of 
his  works.  His  great  application  to  ftudy  haftened 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  for  it  is  faid,  he  would 
fpend  whole  days  and  nights  together  at  his  books, 
without  any  attention  to  his  health,  or  even  the  calls 
of  nature.  His  works  relate  to  grammar,  geography, 
liiStory,  and  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  number  of 
them  is  amazing.  He  died  in  1  707. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto),  an  eminent  Statuary,  who 
was  bred  a  jeweller  and  goldfmith,  but  feems  to  have 
had  an  extraordinary  genius  for  the  fine  arts  in  gene¬ 
ral.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Julio  Romano  ;  and  was  employed  by  popes,  kings, 
and  other  princely  patrons  of  Sciences  and  arts,  So 
highly  cultivated  in  the  days  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V. 
fome  of  his  productions  being  eSteemed  molt  exqui¬ 
site.  He  lived  to  a  very  confiderable  old  age  4  and 
his  life,  almoft  to  the  laft,  was  a  continued  feene  of 
adventure,  perfecutiou,  and  misfortune,  truly  won¬ 
derful.  He  wrote  his  own  hiftory,  which  was  not, 
however,  published  till  the  year  1730,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exceffive  freedom  with  which  lie  therein 
treated  many  distinguished  perfonages  of  Italy  and  other 
countries.  It  was  translated  into  Englifli  by  Dr  Nu¬ 
gent  in  1771,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  as  it 
will  not  admit  of  an  abridgement  fuitable  to  the  defign 
of  this  work. 

CELLULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  applied  to  any 
thing  confifling  of  Angle  cells. 

Cellular  Membrane.  See  Anatomy,  n°  82,  et 
feq. 

CELOSIA,  cocks-comb  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  criftata,  or  common  cocks-comb,  fo  cal¬ 
led  on  account  of  its  crefted  head  of  flowers,  refem- 
bling  a  cock's  comb  ;  of  thefe  there  are  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fpecies.  The  principal  colours  of  their  flow¬ 
ers  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white ;  but  there  are 
fome  whofe  heads  are  variegated  with  two  or  three 
colours.  The  heads  are  fometimes  divided  like  a 
plume  of  feathers,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour.  Thefe  plants  are  very  tender  exotics,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  care  to  cultivate  them  in  this 
country.  Three  hot-beds  muft  be  prepared  ;  a  fmall 

one 
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Cclfus.  one  tn  March,  on  which  to  raife  the  plants  an  inch 
"  1  or  two  in  height ;  a  fecond  in  April,  of  larger  dimen- 
lions,  in  which  to  tranfplant  them  when  proper  ;  and 
a  third  in  May  for  a  large  frame,  to  receive  them 
tranfplanted  into  pots,  to  remain  till  the  end  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July  to  grow  to  full  fize :  all  of  which 
hot-beds  muft  be  covered  with  frames  and  glafies, 
and  have  five  or  fix  inches  depth  of  fine  rich  light 
earth  for  the  reception  of  the  feed  and  plants  ;  and  in 
the  fecond  and  third  hot-bed,  the  frames  muft  occa- 
fionally  be  railed  or  augmented,  according  as  the 
plants  lhall  rife  in  height. 

CELSUS  (Aurelius  Cornelius),  a  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian  of  the  firft  century,  who  wrote  eight  books  on 
medicine,  in  elegant  Latin.  He  was  the  Hippocra¬ 
tes  of  the  Latins,  and  Quintilian  gives  him  a  high  eu- 
Iogium.  The  great  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  Celfus  is 
one  of  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity  for  letting  us  into 
the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates;  and 
that,  without  him,  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phy- 
fic  would  be  often  unintelligible,  often  mifunderftood 
by  us.  He  fitews  us  alfo  how  the  ancients  cured  di- 
ftempers  by  friction,  bathing,  ire.  His  eight  books 
de  Met  licina  have  been  feveral  times  printed.  The 
Elzivir  edition,  in  the  year  1650,  by  Vander  Linden, 
is  the  beft,  as  being  entirely  corredled  from  his  ma- 
nuferipts. 

Cels  us,  an  epicurean  philofopher  in  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury.  He  wrote  a  work  againft  the  Chriftians,  intitled, 
The  true  Difcourfe  ;  to  which  Origen,  at  the  defire  of 
Ambrofe  his  friend,  wrote  a  learned  anfwer.  To  this 
philofopher  Lucian  dedicated  his  Pfeudomantis. 

CELT  AC,  or  Celtes,  an  ancient  nation,  by  which 
moil  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  thought  to  have 
been  peopled.  The  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hi- 
ftory  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  defeended  from 
Gomer  the  ehleft  fon  of  Japhet,  the  fon  of  Noah. 
They  think  that  Gomer  fettled  in  the  province  of 
Phrygia  in  Afia :  Alhkenaz  his  eldeft  fon,  or  Togar- 
mah  his  youngeft,  or  both,  in  Armenia,  and  Riphath 
the  fecond  fon  in  Cappadocia.  When  they  fpread 
themfelves  wider,  they  feem  to  have  moved  regularly 
in  columns  without  interfering  with  or  difturbing 
their  neighbours.  The  defeendants  of  Gomer,  or  the 
Celtae,  took  the  left  hand,  infenfibly  fpreading  them¬ 
felves  weftward  towards  Poland,  Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain;  while  the  defeendents  of  Magog, 
Gomer’s  brother,  moving  eaftward,  peopled  Tar¬ 
tary. 

In  this  large  European  traeft,  tlje  Celtes  began  to 
appear  a  powerful  nation  under  a  regular  monarchy, 
or  rather  under  feveral  confiderable  kingdoms.  Men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  them  indeed  in  fo  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  ancient  geographers  and  hiftorians,  that  Or- 
tclius  took  Celtic  a  to  be  a  general  name  for  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  made  a  map  of  it  bearing  this 
title.  In  thofe  parts  of  Afia  which  they  polfeffed,  as 
well  as  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  Celtes 
went  by  various  names.  In  Leffer  Afia  they  were 
known  by  the  names  of  Titans  and  Sacks  ;  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  by  thofe  of  Cymmcrians ,  Cym- 
brtans.  See. ;  and  in  the  fouthern  parts  they  were  cal¬ 
led  Celtes,  Gauls,  or  Galatians. . 

With  refpeft  to  the  government  of  the  Celtes  we 


are  entirely  in  the  dark.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  Celfus. 

curetes,  and  afterwards  druids  and  bards,  were  the - 

interpreters  of  their  laws ;  judged  all  caufes  whether 
criminal  or  civil ;  and  their  fentence  was  reckoned  fo 
facred,  that  whoever  refufed  to  abide  by  it  was  by 
them  excluded  from  aflifting  at  their  facred  rites ;  af¬ 
ter  which  no  man  dared  converfe  with  him  ;  fo  that 
this  punifhment  was  reckoned  the  molt  fevere  of  all, 
even  feverer  than  death  itfelf. 

They  neither  reared  temples  nor  ftatues  to  the  dei¬ 
ty,  but  deftroyed  them  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
planting  in  their  ftead  large  fpacious  groves ;  which 
being  open  on  the  top  and  fides,  were,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  more  acceptable  to  the  divine  Being,  who  is  ab- 
folutely  unconfined.  In  this  their  religion  feems  to 
have  refembled  that  of  the  Perl'ees  and  difciples  of 
Zoroafter.  The  Celtes  only  differed  from  them  in 
making  the  oak,  inftead  of  the  fire,  the  emblem  of  the 
deity  ;  in  chufing  that  tree  above  all  others  to  plant 
their  groves  with,  and  attributing  feveral  fupernatural 
virtues  both  to  its  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  and  mifsletoe ; 
all  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  their  facrifices  and 
other  parts  of  their  worlhip.  But  after  they  had  adop¬ 
ted  the  idolatrous  fuperftition  of  the  Romans  and  other 
nations,  and  the  apotheofis  of  their  heroes  and  prin¬ 
ces,  they  came  to  worlhip  them  much  in  the  fame 
manner:  as  Jupiter  under  the  name  of  Tar  an,  which 
in  the  Celtic  fignifies  thunder :  Mercury,  whom  fome 
authors  call  Hens,  or  Hefus,  probably  from  the  Celtic 
httadh,  which  fignifies  a  dog,  and  might  be  the  Anubis 
latrans  of  the  Egyptians.  But  Mars  was  held  in  the 
greateft  veneration  by  the  warlike,  and  Mercury  by 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  The  care  of  religion 
was  immediately  under  their  curetes,  fince  known  by 
the  name  of  druids  and  bards.  Thefe  were,  as  Cat- 
far  tells  us,  the  performers  of  facrifices  and  all  reli¬ 
gious  rites,  and  expounders  of  religion  to  the  people. 

They  alfo  inftrudled  youth  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
fuch  as  philofophy,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  ire.  Their 
doctrines  were  taught  only  by  word  of  mouth,  e- 
fteeming  them  too  facred  to  be  committed  to  writing. 

Other  more  common  fubje&s,  fuch  as  their  hymns  to 
their  gods,  the  exploits  of  princes  and  generals  in  time 
of  war,  and  efpecially  before  a  battle,  were  couched 
in  elegant  verfe,  and  recited,  or  rather  fung,  on  all 
proper  occafions ;  though  even  thefe  were  alfo  kept 
from  vulgar  eyes,  and  either  committed  to  memory, 
or  if  to  writing,  the  whole  was  a  fecret  to  all  the 
laity.  The  latter  indeed  feems  the  moll  probable,  if 
what  Casfar  hints  be  true  ;  namely,  that  thefe  poetic 
records  were  increafed  in  his  time  to  fuch  a  bulk,  that 
it  took  up  a  young  bard  near  20  years  to  learn  them 
by  heart.  Diodorus  tells  us  farther,  that  thefe  poets 
uled  to  accompany  their  fongs  with  inftrumental  mufic, 
fuch  as  that  of  organs,  harps,  and  the  like  ;  and  that 
they  were  held  in  fucli  veneration,  that  if,  in  the  time 
of  an  engagement  between  two  armies,  one  of  thefe 
bards  appeared,  both  fides  immediately  ceafed  fighting. 

The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  they  were  univerfally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  prophets,  as  well  as  poets ;  fo  that  it  was 
thought  dangerous,  as  well  as  injurious,  to  difobey  what 
they  fuppofed  came  from  their  gods.  Thefe  prophe¬ 
tic  philofophers  kept  academies,  which  were  reforted 
to  not  only  by  a  great  number  of  their  own  youth, 

but 
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Celtes  but  alfo  of  thofe  from  other  countries,  infomuch  that* 
II  Ariftotle  fays,  their  philofophy  paffed  from  thence  in- 
Ce'tis-  to  Greece,  and  not  from  Greece  thither.  Diodorus 
likewife  quotes  a  parage  from  Hecateus,  which  is 
greatly  in  their  praife  ;  viz.  that  the  druids  had  lome 
kind  of  inftruments  by  which  they  could  draw  diftant 
objedls  nearer,  and  make  them  appear  larger  and 
plainer  ;  and  by  which  they  could  dilcover  even  feas, 
mountains,  and  vallies,  in  the  moon.  But  whatever 
might  be  their  learning,  it  is  certain,  that  in  procefs 
of  time  they  adopted  feveral  very  barbarous  cultoms, 
fuch  as  facrificing  human  victims  to  their  gods  as  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  thofe  of  any  other  animals. 
And  Diodorus  tells  us  of  another  inhuman  cuftoin  they 
ufed  in  their  divinations,  efpecially  in  great  matters, 
which  was  done  by  killing  fome  of  their  Haves,  or 
fome  prifoners  of  war,  if  any  they  had,  with  a  fcitne- 
tar,  to  draw  their  augury  from  the  running  of  his 
blood  from  his  mangled  limbs. 

For  the  hiftory,  ire.  of  the  different  Celtic  nations 
fee  the  article  Gaul,  ire. 

Celtes,  certain  ancient  inftruments  of  a  wedge¬ 
like  form,  of  which  feveral  have  been  dilcovered  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Antiquarians  have 
generally  attributed  them  to  the  Celts  ;  but,  not  a- 
greeing  as  to  their  ufe,  diftinguilhed  them  by  the  a- 
bove  unmeaning  appellation.  But  Mr  Whittaker  makes 
it  probable  that  that  they  were  Britifh  battle-axes. 
See  Battle-ax. 

CELTIBERIA  (anc.  geog.)  a  country  of  the  Hither 
Spain,  along  the  right  or  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  river 
Iberus;  though  fometimes  the  greateft  part  of  Spain 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Celtiberia.  The  people 
were  denominated  Celt'iberi ,  or  the  CelttE  feated  on 
the  Iberus.  They  were  very  brave  and  warlike,  their 
cavalry  in  particular  was  excellent.  They  wore  a 
black  and  rough  cloak,  the  fhag  of  which  was  like 
goats  hair.  Some  of  them  had  light  bucklers  like  the 
Gauls  j  others  hollow  and  round  ones  like  thofe  of  o- 
ther  nations.  They  all  wore  boots  made  of  hair,  and 
iron  helmets  adorned  with  crofts  of  a  purple  colour. 
They  ufed  fwords  which  cut  on  both  fxdes,  and  poi- 
nards  of  a  foot  long.  Their  arms  were  of  an  admi¬ 
rable  temper,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  prepared  in 
the  following  manner  :  they  buried  plates  of  iron  un¬ 
der  ground,  where  they  let  them  remain  till  the  ruft 
had  eaten  the  weakeft  part  of  the  metal,  and  the  reft 
was  confequently  hard  and  firm.  Of  this  excellent  iron 
they  made  their  fwords,  which  were  fo  ftrong  and 
well  tempered,  that  there  was  neither  buckler  nor 
helmet  that  could  refill  their  edge.  The  Celtiberians 
were  very  cruel  towards  their  enemies  and  malefac¬ 
tors,  but  fhewed  the  greateft  humanity  to  their  guefts. 
They  not  only  cheerfully  granted  their  liofpitality  to 
ftrangers,  who  travelled  in  their  country,  but  were 
defirous  that  they  fhould  feek  protection  under  their 
roof. 

CELTIS,  the  Lote,  or  Nettle-tree ;  a  genus  of  the 
tnonoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  hardy 
deciduous  trees,  with  leaves  fomewhat  refembling  the 
common  nettle,  proper  for  ornamental  plantations, 
and  two  of  them  alfo  proper  for  foreft-trees.  1.  The 
auftralis  riles  with  a  large  upright  Item,  and  very 


branchy  head,  to  the  height  of  40  or  JO  feet,  garnifh*  Cement. 

ed  with  large  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  and  deeply  fer-  - 

rated  leaves,  with  grecnifh  flowers  produced  in  May 
from  the  lides  of  the  branches ;  fucceeded  by  round 
black  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a  black-berry.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  2.  The  cccidcn ta- 
lis  is  a  native  of  America,  and  hath  a  large  upright 
Item,  with  a  very  branchy  head  like  the  former  ; 
grows  to  the  height  of  40  or  jo  feet ;  with  large,  o- 
val,  fharp- pointed',  and  deeply  fawed  oblique  leaves  ; 
greenifli  flowers  from  the  lides  of  the  branches  in 
May,  fucceeded  by  purple  fruit  of  the  fize  of  large 
peas.  3.  The  orientalis  was  difeovered  by  Dr  Tour- 
nefort  in  America.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  Hem,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fpreading,  greenifli  branches,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high;  linall,  oval,  heart-  fliaped,  lerrated, 
oblique  leaves;-  yellowifh  flowers  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches  in  the  Ipring,  fucceeded  by  large,  oval, 
yellow  fruit.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  each 
fort,  with  bloatched  leaves.  They  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  by  feeds,  but  the  bloatched-leaved  kinds  only  by 
layers,  cuttings,  grafting,  ire.  The  l'eeds  ought  to 
be  fown  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  earth  half  an 
inch  deep.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  fheltered  by  mats  from  the  cold. 

CEMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  glutinous  fub- 
ftance  capable  of  uniting  and  keeping  things  together 
in  clofe  coheficn.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  cement  com¬ 
prehends  mortar,  folder,  glue,  ire.  but  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  reftrained  to  the  compofitions  ufed  for  holding 
together  broken  glalfes,  china,  and  earthen  ware.  For 
this  purpofe  the  juice  of  garlic  is  recommended  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proper,  being  both  very  ftrong,  and,  if  the 
operation  is  performed  with  tare,  leaving  little  or  no 
mark.  Quicklime  and  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and  expeditioufly  ufed,  are  alfo  very  proper 
for  this  purpofe.  Dr  Lewis  recommends  a  mixture 
of  quicklime  and  cheefe,  in  the  following  manner : 

“  Sweet  cheefe  Ihaved  thin  and  ftirred  with  boiling 
hot  water,  changes  into  a  tenacious  flime  which  does 
not  mingle  with  the  water.  Worked  with  frefli  par¬ 
cels  of  hot  water,  and  then  mixed  upon  a  hot  ftone, 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  unflaked  lime,  into  the 
confidence  of  a  palte,  it  proves  a  ftrong  and  durable 
cement  for  wood,  ftone,  earthen-ware,  and  glafs. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
days,  it  is  not  pi  the  leaft  acted  upon  by  water. 

Cheefe  barely  beat  with  quicklime,  as  directed  by 
fome  of  the  chemilts  for  luting  cracked  glafles-,  is  not 
near  I’o  efficacious.”  A  compofition  of  the  drying  oil 
of  lintfeed  and  white-lead  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  lame 
purpofes,  but  is  greatly  inferior. 

Cement  in  bnilding,  is  ufed  to  denote  any  kind 
of  mortar  of  a  ftronger  kind  than  ordinary.  The  ce¬ 
ment  commonly  ufed  is  of  two  kinds ;  hot,  and  cold. 

The  hot  cement  is  made  of  rofin,  bees  wax,  brick-duft, 
and  chalk,  boiled  together.  The  bricks  to  be  cement¬ 
ed  are  heated,  and  rubbed  one  upon  another,  with 
cement  between  them.  The  cold  cement  is  that  a- 
bove  deferibed  for  cementing  china,  ire.  which  is 
fometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  in  building. ' 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  buildings  are  found 
to  cohere  fo  ftrongly,  that  meft  people  have  imagi¬ 
ned  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  fome  kind  of 
mortar. 
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Cement,  mortar,  which,  in  companion  of  ours,  might  juftly 

- be  called  cement ;  and  that  to  our  want  of  knowledge 

of  the  materials  they  ufed,  is  owing  the  great  inferi¬ 
ority  of  modern  buildings  in  their  durability.  In 
1770,  one  M.  Loriot,  a  Frenchman,  pretended  to 
have  difcovered  the  fee  ret  of  the  ancient  cement, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  no  more  than  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  powdered  quick-lime  with  lime  which  had 
been  long  flacked  and  kept  under  water.  The  flack¬ 
ed  lime  was  firft  to  be  made  up  with  fand,  earth, 
brick-dull,  &c.  into  mortar  after  the  common  method, 

1  and  then  about  a  third  part  of  quick- lime  in  powder  was 

added  to  the  mixture.  This  produced  an  almod  in- 
llantaneous  petrification,  fomething  like  what  is  called 
the  fetthig  of  alabafter,  but  in  a  much  ftronger  degree ; 
and  was  poffeffed  of  many  wonderful  qualities  need- 
lefs  here  to  relate,  feeing  it  has  never  been  known  to 
fucceed  with  any  other  perfon  who  tried  it.  Mr  An- 
derfon,  in  his  elfays  on  agriculture,  has  difeuifed  this 
fubjeft  at  confiderable  length,  and  feemingly  with  great 
judgment.  He  is  the  only  perfon  we  know,  who  has 
given  any  rational  theory  of  the  ufes  of  lime  in  build¬ 
ing,  and  why  it  comes  to  be  the  proper  bafis  of  all  ce- 
inepts.  His  account  is  in  fubllance  as  follows  : 

Lime  which  has  been  flaked  and  mixed  with  fand, 
becomes  hard  and  confident  when  dry,  by  a  procefs 
iimilar  to  that  which  produces  the  natural  flalattites 
in  caverns.  Thefe  are  always  formed  by  water  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  roqf.  By  fome  unknown  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  procefs  of  nature,  this  water  has  dilTol/ed  in  it  a 
fmall  portion  of  calcareous  matter  in  a  caujlic  date. 
As  long  as  the  water  continues  covered  from  the  air, 
it  keeps  the  earth  difl’olved  in  it;  it  being  the  natural 
property  of  calcareous  earths,  when  deprived  of  their 
fixed  air,  to  diflolve  irf  water.  But  when  the  fmall 
drop  of  water  comes  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
calcareous  matter  contained  in  it  begins  to  attract  the 
fixable  part  of  the  atmofphere.  In  proportion  as  it 
does  fo,  it  alfo  begins  to  feparate  from  the  water,  and 
to  reaffume  its  native  form  of  limedone  or  marble. 
This  procefs,  Mr  Anderfon  calls  a  cryjlallizalion ; 
and  when  the  calcareous  matter  is  perfectly  cryjlal- 
lized  in  this  manner,  he  affirms  that  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  limedone  or  marble  of  the  fame  confid¬ 
ence  as  before  :  and  “  in  this  manner,  (fays  he,)  with¬ 
in  the  memory  of  man,  have  huge  rocks  of  marble 
been  formed  near  Matlock  in  Derbylhire.”  If  lime 
in  a  caudic  date  is  mixed  with  water,  part  of  rhe 
lime  will  be  diflfolved,  and  will  alfo  begin  to  chryftal- 
lize.  The  water  which  parted  with  the  chrydalliz- 
ed  lime,  will  then  begin  to  a<5t  upon  the  remainder, 
which  it  could  not  diffolve  before  ;  and  thus  the  pro¬ 
cefs  will  continue,  either  till  the  lime  be  all  reduced 
to  an  effete,  or,  (as  he  calls  it)  cryjlalline  Hate,  or 
fomething  hinders  the  aelion  of  rhe  water  upon  it.  It 
is  this  chrydallization  which  is  obferved  by  the  work¬ 
men  when  a  heap  of  lime  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
left  for  fome  time  to  macerate.  A  hard  crud  is  form¬ 
ed  upon  the  furface,  which  is  ignorantly  called  frojiing, 
though  it  takes  place  in  dimmer  as  well  as,  in  winter. 
If  therefore  the  hardnefs  of  the  lime,  or  its  becom¬ 
ing  a  cement,  depends  entirely  on  lhe  formation  of 
its  crydals,  it  is  evident,  that  the  perfection  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  mud  depend  on  the  perfection  of  the  crydals. 


and  the  hardnefs  of  the  matters  which  are  entangled 
among  them.  The  additional  fubllances  ufed  in  ma¬ 
king  of  mortar,  l'uch  as  fand,  brick -dud,  or  the  like, 
according  to  Mr  Anderfon,  ferve  only  for  a  purpole 
fimilar  to  what  is  anfwered  by  dicks  put  into  a  veffel 
full  of  any  faline  folution,  namely  to  afford  the  crydals 
an  opportunity  of  fadening  themfelves  upon  it.  If 
therefore  the  matter  interpofed  between  the  crydals 
of  the  lime  is  of  a  friable,  brittle  nature,  fuch  as 
brick-dud  or  chalk,  the  mortar  will  be  of  a  weak 
and  imperfeCt  kind ;  but  when  the  particles  are  hard, 
angular,  and  very  difficult  to  be  broken,  Inch  as  thofe 
of  river  or  pit-fand,  the  mortar  turns  out  exceedingly 
good  and  drong.  Sea-fand  is  found  to  be  an  impro¬ 
per  material  for  mortar,  which  Mr  Anderfon  aferibes 
to  its  being  lets  angular  than  the  other  kinds.  That  the 
crydallization  may  be  the  more  perfeCi,  he  alfo  re¬ 
commends  a  large  quantity  of  water,  that  the  ingre¬ 
dients  be  perfectly  mixed  together,  and  that  the  dry¬ 
ing  be  as  flow  as  poffible.  An  attention  to  thele  cir- 
cumdances,  he  thinks,  would  make  the  buildings  of  the 
moderns  equally  durable  with  thofe  of  the  ancients ; 
and  from  what  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  works, 
he  thinks  a  very  drong  proof  of  his  hypothefis  might  be 
adduced.  The  great  thicknefs  of  their  walls  neceffari- 
ly  required  a  vail  length  of  time  to  dry.  The  middle 
of  them  was  compol'ed  of  pebbles  thrown  in  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  which  have  evidently  had  mortar  fo  thin  as 
to  be  poured  in  among  them.  By  this  means,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  lime  would  be  diffolved,  and  the 
crydallization  performed  in  the  mod  perfeCi  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  indefatigable  pains  and  perfeverance  for 
which  the  Romans  were  fo  remarkable  in  all  their  un¬ 
dertakings,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  would 
take  care  to  have  the  ingredients  mixed  together  as 
well  as  poffible.  The  confequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  buildings  formed  in  this  manner  are  all  as  firm  as 
if  cut  out  of  a  Iblid  rock ;  the  mortar  being  equally 
hard,  if  not  more  fo,  than  the  dones  themfelves.  For 
the  proper  proportion  of  lime  and  fand  requifite  in 
building,  fee  the  article  Mortar. 

Cement,  among  engravers,  jewellers,  ire.  is  the 
fame  with  the  hot  cement  ufed  in  building  *  ;  and  is 
ufed  for  keeping  the  metals  to  be  engraven  firm  to  the 
block,  and  alfo  for  filling  up  what  is  to  be  chiifeled. 

Cement,  in  chemidry,  is  tiled  to  fignify  all  thofe 
powders  and  pades  with  which  any  body  is  furround- 
ed  in  pots  or  crucibles,  and  which  are  capable  by  the 
help  of  fire  of  producing  changes  upon  that  body. 
They  are  made  of  various  materials  ;  and  are  ufed 
for  different  purpofes,  as  for  parting  gold  from  filver, 
converting  iron  into  iteel,  copper  into  brafs :  and  by 
cementation,  more  confiderable  changes  can  by  effec¬ 
ted  upon  bodies,  than  by  applying  to  them  liquids  -of 
any  kind  ;  becaufe  the  active  matters  are  then  in  a 
date  of  vapour,  and  affided  by  a  very  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  heat. 

Cement  which  quickly  hardens  in  Water.  This  is 
defqribed  in  the  polthumous  works  of  Mr  Hooke,  and 
ir recommended  for  gilding  live  craw-fifh,  carps,  ire,. 
without  injuring  the  fiffi.  The  cement  for  this  pur- 
pole  is  prepared,  by  putting  fome  Burgundy  pitch  into 
a  new  earthen  pot,  and  warming  the  veffel  till  it  re¬ 
ceives  fo  much  of  the  pitch  as  will  dick  round  it  ; 

then 


*  See  the 
foregoing 
article. 
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Cement  then  ftrewing  fome  finely  powdered  amber  over  the 
I  pitch  when  growing  eold,  adding  a  mixture  of  three 
en  or‘  pounds  of  linfeed  oil,  and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine,  co¬ 
vering  the  veffel  and  boiling  them  for  an  hour  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  grinding  the  mixture  as  it  is  wanted 
with  as  much  pumice-itone  in  fine  powder  as  will 
reduce  it  to  the  confiftence  of  paint.  The  fifh  being 
wiped  dry,  the  mixture  is  fpread  upon  it;  and  the 
gold  leaf  being  then  laid  on,  the  fifh  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  water  again,  without  any  danger  of 
the  gold  coming  off,  for  the  matter  quickly  grows 
hard  in  the  water. 

Ce m e NT-/’(3tr,  are  thofe  earthen  pots  ufed  in  the 
cementation  of  metals. 

CEMENTATION,  the  a£t  of  corroding  or  other- 
wife  changing  a  metal  by  means  of  a  cement.  See 
the  foregoing  article. 

CEMETERY,  Koiftaxtipiov,  front  Kapew  to  u  fleep 
a  place  fet  apart  or  confecfated  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Anciently  none  were  buried  in  churches  or  church¬ 
yards  :  it  was  even  unlawful  to  inter  in  cities,  and  the 
cemeteries  were  without  the  walls.  Among  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  thefe  were  held  in  great  veneration. 
It  even  appears  from  Eulebius  and  Tertullian,  that,  in 
the  early  ages,  they  aflembled  for  divine  worfhip  in 
the  cemeteries.  Valerian  feems  to  have  confifcattd 
the  cemeteries  and  other  places  of  divine  worfhip,  but 
they  were  reftored  again  by  Gallienus.  As  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  were  buried  in  thefe  places,  the  Chriftians  chofe 
them  for  building  churches  on,  when  Conltantine  efta- 
blifhed  their  religion ;  and  hence  fome  derive  the  rule 
which  ltill  obtains  in  the  church  of  Rome,  never  to 
conf'ecrate  an  altar  without  puttiug  under  it  the  relics 
of  fome  faint.  The  practice  of  confecrating  ceme¬ 
teries  is  of  fome  antiquity.  The  bifliop  walked  round 
it  in  proceffion,  with  the  crozier  or  paftoral  fluff  in  his 
hand,  the  holy  water  pot  being  carried  before,  out  of 
which  the  afperfions  were  made. 

CENOBITE.  See  Coenobite. 

CENOTAPH,  in  antiquity,  an  empty  tomb,  erected 
'  by  way  of  honour  to  the  deceafed.  It  is  diflinguillied 
from  a  fepulchre,  in  which  a  coffin  was  depofited. 
Of  thefe  there  were  two  forts ;  one  for  thole  who 
had,  and  another  for  thofe  who  had  not,  been  honour¬ 
ed  with  funeral  rites  in  another  place. 

The  fign  whereby  honorary  fepulchres  were  diftin- 
guifhed  from  others,  was  commonly  the  wreck  of  a 
ffiip,  to  denote  the  deceafe  of  the  perfon  in  fome  fo¬ 
reign  country. 

CENSER,  a  vafe  containing  incenfe  to  be  nfed  in 
offering  facrifices.  It  was  ufed  by  the  heathens  as 
well  as  Jews,  and  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  Romifh  churches. 

CENSOR,  (from  cetifere  to  “  fee”  or  “  perceive”), 
one  of  the  prime  magiflrates  in  ancient  Rome. — Their 
bufinefs  was  to  regifter  the  effects  of  the  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  to  impofe, taxes  in  proportion  to  what  each  man 
poffcffed,  and  to  take  cognizance  or  infpedtion  of  the 
manners  of  the  citizens.  In  confequence  of  this  laft 
part  of  their  office,  they  had  a  power  to  cenfure  vice 
or  immorality  by  inflicting  fome  public  mark  of  igno¬ 
miny  on  the  offender.  They  had  even  a  power  to 
ereate  the  prtticeps  fetiatus,  and  to  expel  from  the  fe- 
nate  fuch  as  they  deemed  unworthy  of  that  office. 
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This  power  they  fometimes  exercifed  without  fuffi-  Cenfor 
eient  grounds ;  and  therefore,  a  law  was  at  length  II . 
patTed,  that  no  fenator  fhould  be  degraded  or  difgra-  Cenf°r‘mis' 
ced  in  any  manner,  until  he  had  been  formally  aecu- 
fed  and  found  guilty  by  both  the  cenfors.  It  was  alfo 
a  part  of  the  cenforian  jurifdietion,  to  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  fenate,  upon  any  remarkable  deficiency 
in  their  number  ;  to  let  out  to  farm  all  the  lands,  re¬ 
venues,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  republic  ;  and  to  contract 
with  artificers  for  the  charge  of  building  and  repairing 
all  the  public  works  and  edifices  both  in  Rome,  and  the 
colonies  of  Italy.  In  all  parts  of  their  office,  however, 
they  were  fubjeeft  to  the  jurifclidtion  of  the  people  ; 

-  and  an  appeal  always  lay  from  the  fentence  of  the 
cenfors  to  that  of  an  affembly  of  the  people. 

The  firft  two  cenfors  were  ereated  in  the  year  of 
Rome  3 1 1,  upon  the  fenate’s  obferving  that  the  con- 
fuls  were  fo  much  taken  up  with  war,  as  not  to  have 
time  to  look  into  other  matters.  The  office  continued 
to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who  affumed  the  cerifo- 
rial  power,  calling  themfelves  mortem  prafeB't ;  though 
Vefpafian  and  his  fons  took  the  title  of  cenfors.  De- 
eius  attempted  to  reftore  the  dignity  to  a  particular 
magiftrate.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  till 
Conftautine’s  time,  who  made  his  brother  cenfor,  and 
he  feems  to  have  been  the  lall  that  enjoyed  the  office. 

The  office  of  eenfor  was  fo  eonfiderable,  that  for  a 
long  time  none  afpired  to  it,  till  they  had  palled  all 
the  reft  ;  fo  that  it  was  thought  lurpriftng  that  Craflus 
fhould  be  admitted  cenfor,  without  having  been  either 
conlhl  or  praetor.  At  firft  the  cenfors  enjoyed  their 
dignity  for  five  years,  but  in  420  the  dictator  Mamer- 
tinus  made  a  law  reltraing  it  to  a  year  and  an  half, 
which  was  afterwards  o'oferved  very  fti  idly.  At  firft 
one  of  the  cenfors  was  elected  out  of  a  patrician,  and 
the  other  out  of  a  plebeian  family  ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  either,  the  other  was  difcha'rged  from  his  office, 
and  two  new  ones  elected,  but  not  till  the  next  lu- 
ftruni.  In  the  year  of  Rome  622,  both  cenfors  were 
cliofen  from  among  the  plebeians ;  and  after  that  time 
the  office  was  lhared  between  the  fenate  and  people. 

— After  their  election  in  the  Comitia  Centurialia,  the 
cenfors  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  where  they  took  an 
oath  not  to  manage  either  by  favour  or  disaffection,  * 

but  to  a£t  equitably  and  impartially  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  adminiftration. 

The  republic  of  Venice  ltill  has  a  eenfor' of  the 
manners  of  their  people,  whofe  office  lafts  fix  months. 

Censors  of  Books ,  are  a  body  of  doctors  or  others 
eftablifhed  in  divers  countries,  to  examine  all  books 
before  they  go  to  the  prefs,  and  to  fee  they  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  faith  and  good  manners. 

At  Paris,  the  faculty  of  theology  claim  this  privilege, 
as  granted  to  them  by  the  pope  ;  but,  in  1624,  new 
eommiflions  of  four  doctors  were  created,  by  letters- 
patent,  the  foie  eenfors  of  all  books,  and  anfwerable 
for  every  thing  contained  therein. 

In  England,  we  had  formerly  an  officer  of  this  kind, 
under  the  title  of  licenfer  of  the  prefs  ;  but,  fince  the 
revolution,  our  prefs  has  been  laid  under  no  fuch  re- 
ftraint. 

CENSORINUS,  a  celebrated  writer  in  the  third 
century,  well  known  by  his  treatife  De  Die  Natali. 

This  treatife,  which  was  written  about  the  year  238, 

10  N  Gerard 
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Cenfure  Gerard  Voffius  calls  it  a  little  book  of  gold  ;  and  de¬ 
ll  dares  it  to  be  a  mod  learned  work,  of  tlie  higheft  ui’e 
Centaurs.  an(j  importance  to  chronologers,  fince  it  conneJts  and 
determines,  with  great  exadnefs,  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ceras  in  pagan  hiftory.  It  was  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  the  notes  of  Lindenbroldus,  in  1695. 

CENSURE,  a  judgment  which  condemns  fome 
book,  perfon,  or  action,  or,  more  particularly,  a  repri¬ 
mand  from  a  fuperior.  Ecclefiallical  cenlures,  are 
penalties  by  which,  for  fome  remarkable  milbehaviour, 
Chriltiansare  deprived  of  thecommunion  of  the  church, 
or  prohibited  to  execute  the  facerdotal  office. 

CENSUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  authentic  decla¬ 
ration  made  before  the  cenfors,  by  the  feveral  fub- 
jeots  of  the  empire,  of  their  refpeetive  names  anti 
places  of  abode.  This  declaration  was  registered  by 
the  cenfors  ;  and  contained  an  enumeration,  in  wri¬ 
ting,  of  all  the  eftates,  lands,  and  inheritances  they 
polfefled  ;  their  quantity,  quality,  place,  wives,  child¬ 
ren,  domeflics,  tenants,  flaves.  In  the  provinces  the 
cenfus  ferved  not  only  to  difcover  the  fubftance  of 
each  perfon,  but  where,  and  in  what  manner  and 
proportion,  taxes  might  be  knpofed.  The  cenfus  at 
Rome  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  held  every 
five  years  ;  but  Dr  Middleton  hath  ffiewn,  that  both 
cenfus  and  lufirum  were  held  irregularly  and  uncer¬ 
tainly  at  various  intervals.  The  cenfus  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  expedient  for  difcovering  the  ftrength  of  the 
Rate  :  for  by  it  they  dilcovered  the  number  of  the 
citizens,  how  many  were  fit  for  war,  and  how  many 
for  offices  of  other  kinds ;  how  much  each  was  able  to 
pay  of  taxes,  ire.  It  went  through  all  ranks  of  peo¬ 
ple,  though  under  different  names  :  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  was  called  cenfus  ;  that  of  the  knights, 
cenfus ,  recenfio,  rccognitio ;  that  of  the  fenators,  te£lio, 
relsBio, 

The  cenfus  which  intitled  one  to  the  dignity  of  a 
knight,  was  400,000  feflerces:  that  of  a  fenator,  was 
double  that  fum. 

In  the  Voconian  law,  cenlus  is  ufed  for  a  man 
whofe  efiate  in  the  cenfor’s  books  is  valued  at  100,000 
feflerces. 

CENT,  figiiifies  properly  an  hundred,  being  an 
abridgement  of  the  word  centum ;  but  is  often  ufed  in 
commerce  to  exprefs  the  profit  or  lofs  arifingfrom  the 
fale  of  any  commodity :  fo  that  when  we  fay  there  is  10 
per  cent  profit,  or  10  per  cent  lofs,  upon  any  merchan¬ 
dize  that  has  been  fold,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  the 
feller  has  either  gained  or  lofl  ten  pounds  on  every 
hundred  pounds  of  the  price  at  which  he  bought  that 
merchandize  ;  which  is  of  profit,  or  -y%-  of  lofs,  upon 
the  total  of  the  fale. 

CENTAURS,  in  mythology,  a  kind  of  fabulous  mon- 
fters,  half  men  and  half  horfes. — The  poets  pretend 
that  the  centaurs  were  the  Ions  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud  ; 
the  reafon  of  which  fancy  is,  that  they  retired  to  a  caftle 
called  vttpihn,  w  hich  llgnifies  a  “  cloud.” — This  fable  is 
differently  interpreted  ;  fome  will  have  the  centaurs 
to  have  been  a  body  of  lhepherds  and  herdfmen,  rich 
in  cattle,  who  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Arcadia, 
and  to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  bucolic 
poetry.  Palasphaetus,  in  his  book  of  incredibles,  re¬ 
lates,  that  under  the  reign  of  Ixion,  king  of  Theffaly, 
a  herd  of  bulls  on  mount  Thelfaly  run  mad,  and  rava¬ 


ged  the  whole  country,  rendering  the  mountains  in-  Centaurea 
acceffible  ;  that  fome  young  men  who  had  found  the  || 
art  of  taming  and  mounting  horfes,  undertook  to  clear  Center, 
the  mountains  of  thefe  animals,  which  they  purfued  - 
on  horfeback,  and  thence  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Centaurs.  This  fuccefs  rendering  them  inf'olent,  they 
infiilted  the  Lapitlue,  a  people  of  Theffaly  ;  and  be- 
caufe  when  attacked  they  fled  with  great  rapidity,  it 
was  fuppofed  they  were  half  horfes  and  half  men. — 

The  Centaurs  in  reality  were  a  tribe  of  Lapithae,  who 
inhabited  the  city  Pelethronium  adjoining  to  mount 
Peliou,  and  firfi  invented  the  art  of  breaking  horfes, 
as  is  intimated  by  Virgil. 

CENTAUREA,  greater  centaury  ;  a  genus  of 
the  polygamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
-gcnefia  chefs  of  plants.  There  are  61  fpecies.  The 
root  of  one  of  them  called glaflifotia,  is  an  article  in 
the  materia  medica.  It  has  a  rough,  fomewhat  aerid 
tafle,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vil'cid  juice.'  Its  rough 
tafie  has  gained  it  fome  efteem  as  an  aflringent ;  its 
acrimony,  as  an  aperient;  and  its  glutinous  quality,  as 
a  vulnerary ;  but  the  prefent  practice  takes  very  little 
-notice  of  it  in  any  intention.  Another  of  the  fpecies  is 
the  cyanus  or  bine-bottle,  which  grows  commonly  a- 
mong  corn.  The  expreffed  juice  of  this  flower  Rains 
linen  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  but  is  not  permanent. 

Mr  Boyle  fays,  that  the  juice  the  inner  petals,  with  a 
little  aium,  makes  a  beautiful  permanent  colour,  equal 
to  ultramarine. 

Lcfer  Centaury.  See  Gentiana. 

CENTENARIUS,  or  Centenario,  in  the  middle 
age,  an  officer  who  had  the  government  or  command. 

With  the  adininiftration  of  jultice,  in  a  village.  The 
centenarii  as  well  as  vicarii  were  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  and  command  of  the  court.  We  find  them  among 
the  Franks,  Germans,  Lombards,  Goths,  ire. 

Centenarius  was  alfo  lift’d  for  an  officer  who 
had  the  command  of  100  men  ;  im  R  frequently  called 
a  Centurion. 

Centenarius,  in  monaflertes,  was  an  officer  who 
had  the  command  of  1 00  monks. 

CENTENINUM  ovum,  among  naturalifls,  de¬ 
notes  a  fort  of  hen’s  egg  much  fmaller  than  ordinary, 
vulgarly  called  a  cock's  egg  ;  from  which  it  has  been 
fabulously  held  that  the  cockatrice  or  bafilHk  is  produ¬ 
ced.  The  name  is  taken  from  an  opinion,  that  thefe 
are  the  lafi  eggs  which  hens  lay,  having  laid  100  be¬ 
fore  ;  whence  centeuintttu ,  q.  d.  the  hundredth  egg. _ 

Thefe  eggs  have  no  yolks,  but  in  other  rel'peits  dif¬ 
fer  not  from  common  ones ;  having  the  albumen,  cha- 
lazes,  membranes,  ire.  in  common  with  others.  In 
the  place  of  the  yolk  is  found  a  little  body  like  a  fer- 
pent  coiled  up,  which  doubtlefs  gave  rife  to  the  fable 
of  the  balililk’s  origin  from  thence.  Their  origin  is 
with  probability  aferibed  by  Hervey  to  this,  that  the 
yolks  in  the  viiellary  of  the  hen  are  exhaufied  before 
the  albumina. 

CENTER,  or  centre,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies 
a  point  equally  diflant  from  the  extremities  of  a  line, 
figure,  or  body.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 
xE>Tfo>,  a  tl  point.” 

Center  of  Gravity,  in  mechanics,  that  point  about 
which  all  the  parts  of  a  body  do  in  any  fituation  ex¬ 
actly  balance  each  other. 


Center 


Center 

Centlivre. 
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Cent ee  cf  Motion ,  that  point  which  remains  at 
reft,  while  ail  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move  about  it. 

Center  of  a  Sphere,  a  point  in  the  middle,  from 
Which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  furface  are  equal. 

Hermes  Trifinegiftus  defines  God  an  kitellecftual 
fphere,  whofe  center  is  every  where,  and  circumfe¬ 
rence  no  where. 

CENTES1MATION,  a  milder  kind  of  military  pu- 
niftinient,  in  cafes  of  defertion,  mutiny,  and  the  like, 
when  only  every  hundredth  man  is  executed. 

CENTILOQUIUM,  denotes  a  collection  of  100 
fentences,  opinions,  or  fayings. 

The  centiloquium  of  Hermes,  contains  100  apho- 
rifms,  or  aftroiogical  fentences,  fuppofed  tp  have  been 
Written  by  fome  Arab,  falfcly  fathered  on  Hermes 
Trifmegiftus.  It  is  only  extant  in  Latin,  in  which  it 
has  feveral  times  been  printed. — The  centiloquium  of 
Ptolomy  is  a  famous  aftroiogical  piece,  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  the  former,  confiding  likewife  of  roo 
fentences,  or  doftrines,  divided  into  Ihort  aphorifins, 
intitled  alfb  in  Greek  Ka.fv®',  as  being  the  fruit  or  re- 
fult  of  the  former  writings  of  that  celebrated  aftrono- 
mer,  viz .  his  quadripartitum  and  ah/NtgeJlum ;  or  ra¬ 
ther,  by  reafon  that  herein  is  fliewn  the  ufe  of  aftro¬ 
iogical  calculations. 

CENT1PES,  in  zoology.  See  Scolotendra. 

CENTIPED  worm,  a  term  ufed  for  fuch  worms 
as  have  a  great  many  feet,  though  the  number  does 
not  amount  to  100,  as  the  term  feems  to  import. — 
M.  Maloet  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  man,  who,  for 
three  years,  had  a  violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead  near  the  root  of  the  nofe :  at  length  he 
felt  an  itching,  and  afterwards  fomething  moving 
within  his  noftril,  which  he  brought  away  with  his 
finger;  it  was  a  worm  of  the  centiped  kind,  an  inch 
and  an  half  long,  whirii  run  fwiftiy.  It  lived  five  or 
fix  days  among  tobacco.  The  patient  was  free  of  his 
pain  ever  after.  Mr  Littre  mentioned  a  like  cafe'  in 
1 708,  of  a  larger  centiped  voided  at  the  nofe,  after 
it  had  thrown  the  woman,  in  whofe  frontal  linus  it 
was,  into  convulficns,  and  had  almcft  deprived  her  of 
her  reafon. 

CENTLIVRE  (Sufanna),  a  celebrated  comic  wri¬ 
ter,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Freeman  of  Holbeach, 
in  Lincolnfliire ;  and  had  fuch  an  early  turn  for  poe¬ 
try,  that  it  is  faid  fhe  wrote  a  fong  before  fhe  was 
feven  years  old.-  Before  fhe  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  fhe  could  not  only  read  Molicre  in  French,  but 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  all  the  characters.  Her  father 
dying,  left  her  to  the  care  of  a  ftep-mother,  whole 
treatment  not  being  agreeable  to  her,  fhe  determined, 
though  almoft  deftitute  of  money  and  every  other  ne- 
ceflary,  to  go  up  to  London  to  feck  a  better  fortune 
than  what  fhe  had  hitherto  experienced.  As  fhe  was 
proceeding  on  her  journey  on  foot,  fhe  was  met  by  a 
young  gentleman  from  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,- 
the  afterwards  well-known  Anthony  Hammond,  Efq; 
who  was  fo  extremely  ftruck  with  her  youth,  and 
beauty,  that  he  fell  inftantly  in  love  with  her ;  and; 
inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  her  ftory,  foon  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  her  unexperienced  innocence  to  fibize  on 
the  protection  he  offered  her,  and  go  with  him  to 
Cambridge.  After  fome  months  cohabitation,  he  per- 
fuaded  her  to  come  to  London  ;  where,  in  a  fliort 


time,  fhe  was  married  to  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen 
Fox.  But  that  gentleman  not  living  with  her  above 
a  twelve-month,  her  wit  and  beauty  foon  procured 
her  a  fecond  hufband,  whofe  name  was  Carrol,  and 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  but  he  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed  in  a  duel  about  a  year  and  an 
half  after  their  marriage,  fhe  became  a  l'econd  tin>-  a 
widow.  For  the  fake  of  fupport  file  now  applied  to 
her  pen,  and  became  avotary  of  the  mnfes ;  and  it  is 
under  this  name  of  Carrol  that  fome  of  her  earlier 
pieces  were  puhlifhed.  Her  firft  attempt  was  in  tra¬ 
gedy,  in  a  play  called  the  I  erjured  Hi/Jband ;  yet  her 
natural  vivacy  leading  her  afterwards  to  comedy,  we 
find  but  one  more  attempt  in  the  bufkin,  among  18 
dramatic  pieces  which  fhe  afterwards  wrote. 

In  1 706,  fhe  wounded  the  heart  of  one  Mr  Jofeph 
Centime,  yeoman  of  the  mouth,  or  in  other  words 
principal  cook,  to  her  Majefty,  who  married  her ;  and, 
after  palling  feveral  years  happily  together,  fhe  died 
at  his  houfe  in  Spring-Garden.,  Charing- Crois,  in  De¬ 
cember  1723. 

This  lady  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and 
efteem  of  the  mod  eminent  wits  of  the  times,  viz. 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr  Rowe,  Budgell,  Farquhar,  Dr 
Sewell,  ire.  and  very  few  authors  received  more 
tokens  of  efteem  and  patronage  from  the  great. 
With  regard  to  her  merit  as  a  writer,  it  mull  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  her  plays  do  not  abound  with  wit,  ar.d 
that  the  language  of  them  is  fometimes  even  poor, 
enervate,  incorreCt,  puerile ;  but  tlxn  her  plots  are 
bufy  and  well  conduced,  and  her  charaflers  in  ge¬ 
neral  natural  and  well  marked. 

CENTO,  in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  compoftd  of 
verfes  or  paffages  promifeuoufiy  taken  from  other  au¬ 
thors,  only  dilpofed  in  a  new  form  and  order. — Pro- 
ba  Falconia  has  written  the  life  of  Jefus  Clirill  in 
centos  taken  from  Virgil.  Alexander  Rofs  has  done 
the  like  in  his  Chriftrados,  and  Stephen  de  Pieure  the 
fame. 

CENTONARII,  in  antiquity,  certain  of  the  Roman 
army,  who  provided  different  forts  of  fluff  called  ten- 
tones,  made  ufe  of  to  quench  the  fire  which  the  ene¬ 
mies  engines  threw  into  the  camp. 

Thefe  centonarii  kept  with  the  carpenters  and  o- 
ther  officers  of  artillery. 

CENTRAL  forces,  the  powers  which  caufe  a 
moving  body  to  tend  towards,  or  recede  from,  the 
center  of  motion.  See  Mechanics. 

Central  Rule,  a  rule  difeovered  by  Mr  Thomas 
Baker,  whereby  to  find  the  center  of  a  circle  delign- 
ed  to  cut  the  parabola  in  as  many  points  as  an  equati¬ 
on  to  be  conftrutfted  hath  real  roots.  Its  principal  ufe 
is  in  the  conflru&ion  of  equations,  and  he  hath  applie  d 
it  with  good  fuccefs  as  far  as  biquadratics. 

The.  central  rule  is  chiefly  founded  on  this  property 
of  the  parabola,  that,  if  a  line  be  iuferibed  in  that 
curve  perpendicular  to  any  diameter,  a  redlangle 
formed  of  the  fegments  of  the  infeript  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  intercepted  diameter  and  parameter 
of  the  axis. 

The  central  rule  has  the  advantage  over  Cartes  and 
De  Latere’s  methods  of  conftrucfcing  equations,  in 
that  both  thefe  are  fubjetft  to  the  trouble  of  preparing 
the  equation  by  taking  away  the  fecond  term. 

10  N  2  CENTRI- 
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Centrifu-  CENTRIFUGAL  force,  that  force  by  which  all 
gal-  bodies  that  move  round  any  other  body  in  a  curve, 
endeavour  to  fly  ofF  from  the  axis  of  their  motion  in 
a  tangent  to  the  periphery  of  the  curve,  and  that  in 
every  part  of  it.  See  Mechanics. 

Centrifugal  Machine ,  a  very  curious  machine, 
invented  by  Mr  Erikine,  for  railing  water  by  means 
of  a  centrifugal  force  combined  with  the  preflure  of 
the  atmofphere. 

It  con  lilts  of  a  large  tube  of  copper,  ire.  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs,  which  is  placed  perpendicular  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  refts  at  the  bottom  on  a  pivot.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  is  a  horizontal  cog-wheel,  which 
touches  the  cogs  of  another  in  a  vertical  polition;  fo 
that  by  the  help  of  a  double  winch,  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  is  moved  round  with  very  great  velocity. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  the 
tube  is  a  valve  opening  upwards;  and  near  the  two 
extremities,  but  on  the  contrary  lides  of  the  arms,  or 
crofs  part  of  the  tube,  are  two  other  valves  opening 
outwards.  Thefe  two  valves  are,  by  the  afliftanee 
of  fprings,  kept  Ihut  till  the  machine  is  put  in  motion, 
when  the  centrifugal  velocity  of  the  water  forces 
them  open,  and  dilchargesitfelf  into  a  ciftern  or  rel'er- 
voir  placed  there  for  that  purpole. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  are  two  holes,  which 
are  doled  by  pieces  {brewing  into  the  metal  of  the 
tube.  Before  the  machine  can  work,  thefe  holes  mull 
he  opened,  and  water  poured  in  through  them,  till 
the  whole  tube  be  full ;  by  this  means  all  the  air  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  machine,  and  the  water  fupport- 
ed  in  the  tube  by  means  of  the  valve  at  the  bottom. 

The  tube  being  thus  filled  with  water,  and  the 
holes  doled  by  their  ferew  caps,  it  is  turned  round  by 
means  of  the  winch,  when  the  water  in  the  arms  of 
the  tube  acquires  a  centrifugal  force,  opens  the  valves 
near  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  and  flies  out  with 
a  velocity  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  extremities  of 
the  faid  arms. 

The  above  defeription  will  be  very  ealily  under- 
ftood  by  the  figure  we  have  added  on  Plate  LXXV. 
fig.  3.  which  is  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  centrifugal 
machine,  ereiTted  on  board  a  Ihip.  ABC  is  the  cop¬ 
per  tube.  D,  a  horizontal  cog-wheel,  furnilhed  with 
twelve  cogs.  E,  a  vertical  cog-wheel,  furnilhed  with 
thirty-fix  cogs.  F,  F,  the  double  winch,  a,  the 
valve  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  b,  b,  the  two  pi¬ 
vots  on  which  the  machine  turns,  c,  one  of  the  valves 
in  the  crofs-piece  ;  the  other  at  d ,  cannot  be  feen  in 
this  figure,  being  on  the  other  fide  of  the  tube  ;  e,  e, 
the  two  holes  through  which  the  water  is  poured  into 
the  machine.  GH,  the  ciftern,  or  refer  voir.  I,  I, 
part  of  the  Ihip’s  deck.  The  diftance  between  the 
two  valves  c,  d,  is  fix  feet.  The  diameter  of  thefe 
valves  is  about  three  incl;es ;  and  that  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  tube  about  feven  inches. 

If  we  fuppofc  the  men  who  work  the  machines  can 
turn  the  winch  round  in  three  feconds,  the  machine 
will  move  round  its  axis  in  one  fecond  ;  and  confe- 
quently  each  extremity  of  the  arms  will  move  with  a 
velocity  of  18.S  feet  in  a  fecond.  Therefore  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  of  three  inches  diameter  will  ilfue 
through  each  of  the  valves  with  a  velocity  of  18.8 
feet  in  a  fecond :  but  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  each 


of  the  valves  is  7.14  inches  ;  which  being  multiplied  Centripetal 
by  the  velocity  in  inches=225.6,  gives  1610.784  cu-  II. 
bic  inches,  the  quantity  of  water  difeharged  through  Centurlon- 
one  of  the  apertures  in  one  fecond  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
quantity  dilcharged  in  that  {pace  of  time  through  both 
the  apertures  is=322i. 568  inches;  or  193294  08  cu¬ 
bic  inches  in  one  minute.  But  60812  cubic  inches 
make  a  tun,  beer-meafure  ;  confequently,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  centrifugal  machine  revolves  round  its  axis 
in  one  fecond,  it  will  raife  nearly  3  tuns  44  gallons 
in  one  minute :  but  this  velocity  is  certainly  too  great, 
at  leal!  to  be  held  for  any  conliderable  time  ;  fo  that, 
when  this  aud  other  deficiencies  in  the  machine  are 
allowed  for,  two  tuns  is  nearly  the  quantity  that  can 
be  railed  by  it  in  one  minute. 

It  will  perhaps  be  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  as 
the  water  is  forced  up  the  perpendicular  tube  by  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  this  maclrine  cannot  raife 
water  above  32  feet  high. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  fubftitute  this  machine  in 
place  of  the  pumps  commonly  ufed  on  lliip-board,  but 
the  labour  of  working  was  found  to  be  fo  great  as  to 
render  the  machine  inferior  to  the  chain-pump.  A 
conliderable  improvement,  we  apprehend,  would  be, 
to  load  with  a  weight  of  lead  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
through  which  the  water  ifliies,  which  would  make 
the  machine  turn  with  a  great  deal  more  cafe,  as  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  lead  would  in  fome  meafure 
a<ft  the  part  of  a  fly. 

CENTRIPETAL  fojice,  that  force  by  which  a 
body  is  every  where  impelled,  or  any  how  tends,  to¬ 
wards  fome  point  as  a  center.  See  Mechanics. 

CENTRISCUS  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes 
belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  names.  The  head 
gradually  ends  in  a  narrow  fnout,  the  aperture  is 
broad  and  flat ;  the  belly  is  caririated ;  anil  the  belly- 
fins  united.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  feu- 
tatus  has  its  back  covered  with  a  l'mooth  bony  Ihell, 
which  ends  in  a  Iharp  fpine  under  which  is  the  tail; 
but  the  back-fins  are  between  the  tail  and  the  fpine. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  2.  The  Icolopax  has 
a  rough  fcabrous  body,  and  a  ftraiglit  extended  tail. 

It  has  two  belly-fins,  with  four  rays  in  each,  and  has 
no  teeth.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

CENTUMVIRI,  in  R.oman  antiquity,  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  to  decide  common  caufes  among  the  people: 
they  were  cliofen,  three  out  of  each  tribe  ;  and  though 
five  more  than  an  hundred,  were  neverthelefs  called 
cenittmviri,  from  the  round  number  centum,  an  hundred. 

CENTURION,  among  the  Romans,  an  officer  in 
the  infantry,  who  commanded  a  century,  or  an  hund¬ 
red  men. 

In  order  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  the  centurions, 
it  mult  be  remembered,  that  every  one  of  the  thirty 
manipuli*  in  a  legion  was  divided  into  two  ordines,  *  See  Ma~ 
or  ranks  ;  and  confequently  the  three  bodies  of  the  nipulus. 
haltati,  principes,  and  triarii,  into  20  orders  a-piece, 
as  into  10  manipuli.  Now,  every  manipulus  was  al¬ 
lowed  two  centurions,  or  captains,  one  to  each  order 
or  century  :  and-,  to  determine  the  point  of  priority 
between  them,  they  were  created  at  two  different 
eledlions.  The  30  who  were -made  firft  always  took 
the  precedency  of  their  fellows ;  and  therefore  com¬ 
manded  the  right-hand  orders,  as  the  others  did  the 

left. 
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Centurion  left.  The  triarii,  or  pilani,  io  called  from  their 
1  weapon  tHe  pilum ,  being  efteemed  the  moft  honou- 
Ccntuflis,  rable,  had  their  centurions  elected  firlt,  next  to  them 
the  principes,  and  afterwards  the  haltati  j  whence 
they  were  called  primus  et  fecundus  pilus,  primus  et 
fecundus  prmceps,  primus  et  fecundus  haltatus ;  and  fo 
on.  Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  primi  ordines  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  hiltorians  for  the  centurions  of  thefe 
orders  ;  and  the  centurions  are  fometimes  ltyled  prhi - 
cipes  ordinum ,  and  principes  centurionum.  We  may 
take  notice  too  what  a  large  field  there  lay  for  pro- 
rriotion  :  firlt  through  all  the  orders  of  the  haftati  ; 
then  quite  through  the  principes ;  and  afterwards  from 
the  lait  order  of  the  triarii  to  the  primipilus,  the  molt 
honourable  of  the  centurions,  and  who  deferves  to  be 
particularly  defcribed.  This  officer,  belides  his  title 
of  primipilus,  went  under  the  feveral  titles  of  dux  le- 
gionis,  praefectus  legionis,  primus  centurionum,  and 
primus  centurio  ;  and  was  the  firlt  centurion  of  tire 
triarii  in  every  legion.  He  prefided  over  all  the  other 
centurions,  and  generally  gave  the  word  of  command 
by  order  of  the  tribunes.  Belides  this,  he  had  the 
care  of  the  eagle,  or  chief  ftandard,  of  the  legion  r 
hence,  dqnihr  praefe,  is  to  bear  the  dignity  of  prirni- 
pilus.  j  and  hence  aqu'tla  is  taken  by  Pliny  for  the  faid 
office.  Nor  was  this  Itation  only  honourable,  but  very 
profitable  too  :  for  he  had  a  fpec  ial  ltipend  allowed 
him,  probably  as  much  as  a  knight’s  eltate  ;  and, 
when  he  left  that  charge,  was  reputed  equal  to  the 
members  of  the  equeltrian  order,  bearing  the  title  of 
primipilarius ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  tliofe  who  had 
dilcharged  the  greateft  civil  olfices  were  ftiled  ever 
after,  mnfulares ,  cenforii ,  ire. 

CENTURY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  divided 
into,  or  confiding  of,  an  hundred  parts. 

The  marquis  of  Worceller  publifhed  a  Century  of 
inventions,  (for  a  fpecimen  of  which,  fee  Acoustics, 
n°  28.)  ;  and  Dr  Hooke  has  given  a  decimate  of  in¬ 
ventions,  as  part  of  a  Century,  of  which  he  affirmed 
himl'elf  mafter.  It  is  remarkable,  that  both  in  the 
century  of  the  former,  and  the  decimate  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  we  find  the  principle  on  which  Savary’s  fire  or 
fteam  engine  is  founded.  See  SriZAyi-Engine. 

Century  in  antiquity.  The  Roman  people,  when 
they  were  affemhlcd  for  the  electing  of  magiftrates, 
enacting  of  laws,  or  deliberating  upon  any  public  af¬ 
fair,  were  always  divided  into  centuries,  and  voted 
by  centuries,  in  order  that  their  votes  might  be  the 
more  eafily  collected,  whence  thefe  aflemblies  were 
called  cowitia  centuriata.  The  Roman  cohorts  were 
alfo  divided  into  centuries.  See  Centurion,  and 
Cohort. 

Century,  in  chronology,  the  {pace  of  one  hundred 
years.  This  method  of  computing  by  centuries  is  geJ 
nerally  obferved  in  ehurch-hiftory,  commencing  from 
the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  incarnation  :  in  which  fenfe 
we  fay  the  firlt  century,  the  fecond  century,  ire. 

Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  a  famous  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory,  ranged  into  13  centuries,  carried  down 
to  the  year  1298,  compiled  by  feveral  hundred  Pro- 
teftants  of  Magdeburg,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Flacius 
Illyricus. 

CENTUSSIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  coin  contain¬ 
ing  1 00  affes. 


CEP  A,  the  onion;  is  by  Linnaeus  referred  to  the  Ccpa. 

genus  of  allium  ;  the  botanic  difference  of  it  from  gar-  - 

lie  is,  the  fwelling  pipy  {talk,  which  is  much  larger  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  end.  The  varieties  are, 
the  Stralburgh,  the  Spanilh,  and  the  Egyptian  onion. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
on  good,  light,  rich  ground,  well  dug  and  levelled, 
and  cleared  from  weeds.  They  fhould  alfo  be  fown 
at  a  time  when  the  lurface  of  the  ground  is  not  moift ; 
and  where  they  are  intended  for  a  winter  crop  they 
mull  not  be  fown  too  thick.  The  common  allowance 
is  fix  pounds  of  feed  to  an  acre  ;  though  fome  allow 
more,  in  order  to  have  a  crop  to  draw  out,  which 
they  call  culling?..  In  about  fix  weeks  after,  the  oni¬ 
ons  will  be  up  and  forward  enough  to  hoe  ;  at  which 
time  the  weeds  lhould  be  lightly  cut  np  with  a  fmall 
hoe,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  as  alio  the 
onions  tliemlelves  where  they  grow  too  clofe  in 
bunches,  leaving  them  at  this  firlt  time,  at  leaft  two 
or  three  inches  apart.  This,  if  properly  performed, 
and  in  a  dry  l'eafon,  will  preferve  the  ground  clear  c.f 
weeds  at  leaft.  a  month,  when  they  mult  be  hoed 
over  again,  leaving  them  at.  this  time  about  four  or 
five  inches  afiinder.  In  fix  weeks  after,  tlrny  muft  be 
hoed  a  third  time.  The  weeds  are  now  to  be  care¬ 
fully  cut  up,  and  the  onions  tingled  out  1b  as  to  leave 
them  about  fix  inches  fquare,  by  which  means  they 
will  grow  much  larger  llian  if  left  too  clofe.  This, 
if  well  performed,  in  cafe  the  weather  proves  dry, 
will  keep  the  onions  till  they  are  fit  to  pull ;  but  if  the 
weather  lhould  prove  moift,  and  any  of  the  weeds 
take  root  again,  the  weeds  muft  be  pulled  out  with 
the  hand;  for  the  onions  having  now  begun  to  bulb, 
muft  not  be  difturbed  with  a  hoe.  Towards  the 
middle  of  Auguft  lhe  onions  will  have  arrived  at  their 
full  growth,  which  may  be  known  by  their  blades  fal¬ 
ling  to  the  ground  and  {blinking.  At  this  time  there¬ 
fore,  before  their  necks  or  blades  are  withered  off, 
they  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  the  extreme 
part  of  the  blade  cut  off,  and.  the  onions  laid  upon  a- 
dry  lpot  of  ground,  oblerving  to  turn  them  every 
other  day  at  icaft,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  root 
again  ;  which  in  moift  weather  they  would  be  apt  to 
do.  At  any  rate  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  in  the 
lofts  where  they  are  kept  all  winter  ;  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  preventing  which  is,  with  a  hot  iron, 

{lightly  to  touch  their  beards  or  roots,  which  will  ef¬ 
fectually  prevent  their  fprouitng;  but  in  doing  this, 
great  caution  muft  be  ufed  not  to  fcorch  the  pulp  ;  for 
that  will  caul'e  them  to  perifh  loon  after.  In  order  to 
fave  feeds,  you  muft  in  the  fpring  make  choice  of  fome 
bf  the  largelt,  firmeft,  and  belt  fhapen  unions,  (in 
quantity  proportionable  to  the  feed  you  intend  to  fave) 
and  having  prepared  a  piece  of  good  ground,  which 
lhould  be  well  dug,  and  laid  out  in  beds  about  three 
feet  wide,  the  onions  muft  be  planted  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  in  the  following  manner :  Having  {train¬ 
ed  a  line  of  about  four  inches  wiihiii  lhe  fide  of  the 
bed,  you  muft  with  a  fpade  throw  out  an  opening  fix 
inches  deep,  the  length  of  the  bed,  into  which  you 
lhould  place  The  onions  with  their  roots  downward, 
at  about  nine  inches  diftance  from  each  other ;  and 
with  a  rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  opening  again  to 
cover 
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Cepa  cover  the  bulbs  ;  then  proceed  to  remove  the  line 

II  again  about  a  foot  farther  back,  where  you  rauft  make 

C-ephalan-  an  openjng  as  before,  and  lb  again,  till  the  whole  is 

thus‘  finifhcd,  by  which  you  will  have  fonr  rows.in  each 

bed;  between  each  bed  you  muft  allow  the  fpace  of 
two  feet  for  an  alley  to  go  among  them.  In  a  month  s 
time  the  leaves  will  appear  above  ground,  and  many 
of  the  roots  will  produce  three  or  four  Italks  each. 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  flowers  begin 
to  appear,  the  Italks  mult  be  tied  to  Hakes  to  prevent 
them  from  being  broke  by  their  own  weight.  About 
the  end  of  Augulf  the  feed  will  be  ripe,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  opening  of  the  cells  which  contain 
it,  and  its  changing  to  a  brown  colour.  When  the 
heads  are  cut  off,  they  fliould  be  fpread  abroad  upon 
coarfe  cloths  in  the  fun,  obferving  to  keep  it  under 
Hie  Iter  in  the  night,  as  all'o  in  wet  weather.  When 
the  heads  are  quite  dry,  the  feeds  Ihould  be  beat  out 
from  them ;  and  after  being  cleared  from  the  hulks, 
and  expoled  one  day  to  the  l'un  to  dry,  they  may  be 
put  up  in  hags  for  ufe. 

Belides  the  above  mentioned  fpecies  of  onions,  the 
fcallions,  or  efcallions,  Welfli  onions,  and  cives  were 
formerly  in  great  repute.  The  former  is  a  lort  which 
never  forms  any  bulbs  at  the  roots,  and  was  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  fpring  for  green  onions  ;  but  is  now  be¬ 
come  fo  l'carce  as  hardly  to  l>e  known.  Some  gar¬ 
deners  inflead  of  the  fcallion,  fubltitute  fuch  onions  as 
decay  and  Iprout  in  the  lionfe.  Thele  they  plant  in 
a  bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  they 
become  large  enough  for  ufe.  The  true  lcallion  is 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  either  in  fpring 
or  autumn  ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable.  The  roots 
fliould  be  planted  three  or  four  in  a  hole,  and  about 
fix  inches  diflance  every  way. 

The  cives  are  a  very  final!  fort  of  onion,  which 
never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  feldoin  grow  above  fix 
inches  high  in  the  blade,  which  is  very  fmall  and 
flender.  They  grow  in  round  bunches  like  the  former. 
They  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  like  the 
former,  and  are  very  hardy. 

The  Welfli  onions  are  propagated  only  for  fpring 
ufe  ;  they  never  make  any  bulbs,  and  are  therefore 
fit  only  to  be  ufed  green  for  fallads.  They  are  iown 
in  the  end  of  July,  in  beds  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  In  a  fortnight’s  time  they  appear  above  ground, 
but  in  October  their  blades  die,  and  the-  ground  be¬ 
comes  quite  naked  ;  in  January,  however,  they  will 
again  appear  very  flrong,  and  in  March  will  be  lit  to 
draw  for  young  onions. 

Onions  are  fuppofed  to  afford  little  nourilhment ; 
and,  when  eaten  liberally,  produce  flatulencies,  occa- 
iion  thirft,  head-achs,  and  turbulent  dreams;  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  where  vifeid  mucus  abounds,  they 
are  undoubtedly  of  ufe,  by  their  ftimulntory  and  at¬ 
tenuating  qualities.  By  fome  they  are  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended  in  fupprefiions  of  urine  and  dropfies. 
Their  chief  medicinal  ufe  at  prefent,  however,  is'  in 
external  applications,  as  a  cataplafm  for  fuppurating 
tumours,  ire. 

CEPHALALGIA,  or  heae-ach.  See  (the  Index 
fiibjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CEPHALANTHUS,  button-wood  ;  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 


of  plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  North  Cephalic 
America,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  imported  into  || 
Britain,  and  great  numbers  of  the  plants  railed  in  the  Ceran,‘ 
gardens  of  the  curious.  It  feldom  rifes  higher  than 
five  or  fix  feet  in  this  country.  The  branches  come 
out  oppolite,  fometimes  by  pairs,  and  at  other  times 
there  are  three  arifing  at-  the  fame  joint.  The  ends 
of  the  branches  are  terminated  by  fpherical  head?, 
about  the  fize  of  a  marble,  each  of  which  are  com- 
poled  of  many  fmall  flowers,  funnel-fhaped,  and  of  a 
whitifh  yellow  colour,  fallened  to  an  axis  that  Hands 
in  the  middle.  They  are  propagated  chiefly  by  fe  eds, 
though  many  are  alio  railed  from  cuttings  :  they  re¬ 
quire  a  little  fhelter  from  cold  when  young,  as  well 
as  from  the  fun  in  very  hot  weather  ;  but  in  other 
refpedls  are  hardy  enough.  They  thrive  belt  in  a 
moifl  foil. 

CEPHALIC,  in  a  general  meaning,  fignifies  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  head. 

Cephalic  Medicines,  are  remedies  for  diforders 
of-  the  head.  Cordials  are  comprehended  herein,  as 
are  alfo  whatever  promotes  a  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  brain. 

Except  when  the  diforder  arifes  from  excefs  of 
heat,  or  an  inflammatory  difpofition  in  the  head,  moift 
topicals  fliould  never  be  ufed  ;  but  always  dry  ones. 

To  rub  the  head  after  it  is  fhaved  proves  an  inflan- 
taneous  cure  for  a  cephalalgia,  a  Huffing  of  the  head, 
and  a  weaknefs  of  the  eyes,  arifing  from  a  weak  and 
relaxed  Hate  of  the  fibres.  And  as  by  every  frefli 
evacuation  of  the  humours  their  quantity  is  not  only 
leflentd,  but  alfo  their  recrementitious  parts  derived 
thither,  the  more  frequently  the  head  is  fhaved,  the 
larger  quantity  of  humour  is  difeharged ;  fo  that  the 
frequent  fhaving  of  the  head  and  beard  is  likewife  a 
perpetual  bliHer  ;  and  in  as  much  as  it  is  ufeful,  it  is 
a  ce  phalic. 

Cephalic  Vein,  in  anatomy,  creeps  along  the  arm 
between  the  ikin  and  the  mufcles,  and  divides  it  into 
two  branches  :  the  external  goes  down  to  the  wrifl, 
where  it  joins  the  bafilica,  and  turns  up  to  the  back  of 
the  hand  ;  the  internal  branch,  together  with  a  fmall 
one  of  the  bafilica,  makes  the  mediana.  See  Plate 
XVII.  10,10.  12. 

The  ancients  ufed  to  open  tl>k  vein  for  diforders  of 
the  head,  for  which  reafon  it  bears  this  name  ;  but  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
informs  us,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  fuch  a  no¬ 
tion. 

CEPHALONIA,  the  capital  of  an  ifland  of  the 
fame  name,  fituated  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coafl  of  Epirus,  and  fubjedt  to  the  Venetians.  E.  Long. 

21.  N.  Lat.  30.  30. 

CEPHEUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  king  of  Arcadia, 
on  whofe  head  Minerva  faflening  one  of  Medufa’s 
hairs,  he  was  rendered  invincible. 

Cepheus,  in  aflronomy,  a  conflellation  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemifphere.  See  Astronomy,  n°  206. 

CERAM,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
the  Molucca  iflands  on  the  north,  and  thofe  of  Amboyna 
and  Banda  on  the  fouth,  lying  between  E.  Long.  126. 
and  129.  in  S.  Lat.  3.  It  is  about  150  miles  long, 
and  60  broad  ;  and  here  the  Dutch  have  a  fortrefs, 
which  keeps  the  natives  in  fubjediion. 

CERAMBYX, 
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Cerambyx  CERAMBYX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  Infers  of 
1  .  the  beetle  kind,  belonging  to  the  order  of  inle&a  co- 
Cerauma.  le0pateraj  The  antenna  are  long  and  fmall  ;  the 
brealt  is  fpinous  or  gibbous  ;  and  the  elytra  are 
linear.  There  are  no  lefs  than  83  fpecies  enumerated 
by  Linnaeus,  principally  diltinguiflied  by  the  figure  of 
the  breaft. 

CERASTES,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Anguls  and  Coluber. 

CERASTIUM,  mouse-ear  ;  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  -to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  16  fpecies,  but  none  of  them  pof- 
lefled  of  any  remarkable  property. 

CERASUS,  in  botany.  See  Prunus. 

CERATE,  in  pharmacy,  a  thickilh  kind  of  oint¬ 
ment,  applied  to  ulcerations,  excoriations,  ire.  See 
Pharmacy,  n°  980.  icio,  ion,  1013. 

CERATION,  tlie  name  given  by  tire  ancients  to 
the  fmall  feeds  of  Ceratonia,  ufed  by  the  Arabian  phy- 
licians  as  a  weight  to  adjuft  the  doles  of  medicines; 
as  the  grain  weight  with  11s  took  its  rife  from  a  grain 
of  barley. 

Ceration,  or  Ceratium ,  was  alfo  a  lllver  coin, 
equal  to  one  third  of  an  obolus. 

CERATOCEPHALUS,  in  botany.  See  Bidens. 

CERATOIDES,  in  botany.  See  Urtica. 

CERATONIA,  the  Carob,  cr  St  John's-bread ; 
a  genus  of  the  polyaecia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a 
native  of  Spain,  of  fume  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  Le¬ 
vant.  It  is  an  ever-green  ;  and,  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  native,  grows  in  the  hedges.  It  produces 
a  quantity  of  long,  flat,  brown- coloured  pods,  which 
are  thick,  meally,  and  of  a  fwcetilh  tafte.  Thefe 
pods  are  many  times  eaten  by  the  poorer  fort  of  in¬ 
habitants  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  other  food  ;  but 
they  are  apt  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  cauie  gripings 
of  the  bowels.  The  tree  may  be  propagated  in  this 
country  from  feeds,  which  are  to  be  Town  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  inured  to  the  open  air 
by  degrees. 

CERAUNIA,  Ceraunias,  or  Ceraunxus,  La- 
pis ,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  fort  of  flinty  ftone  of  ho 
certain  colour,  but  of  a  pyramidal  or  wedge-like  fi¬ 
gure;  popularly  fuppofed  to  fall  from  the  clouds  in  the 
time  of  thunder-ftorms,  and  to  be  poITelfed  of  divers 
notable  virtues,  as  promoting  fieep,  preferving  from 
lightning,  ire.  The  word  is  from  the  Greek  xep*vt&, 
thund.  rbolt.  The  ceraunia  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  thunder-flone,  or  thunder-bolt ; 
and  alfo  fometimes  fagitta,  or  arrow’s-head,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fhape.  The  ceraunia  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  the  omhriae  and  brontiae,  as  being  all 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  origin.  The  generality 
of  naturalifts  take  the  ceraunia  for  a  native  ftone, 
formed  among  the  Pyrites,  of  a  faline,  concrete,  mi¬ 
neral  juice.  Mercatus  and  Dr  Woodward  aftert  it  to 
be  artificial,  and  to  have  been  fafhioned  thus  by  tools. 
The  ceraunia,  according  to  thefe  authors,  are  the  heads 
of  the  ancient  weapons  of  war,  in  ufe  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  iron  ;  which,  upon  the  introduction  of  that 
metal,  growing  into  difufe,  were  difperfed  in  the  fields 
through  this  and  that  neighbouring  country.  Some  of 
them  had  pofiibly  ferved  in  the  early  ages  for  axes. 


others  for  wedges,  others  for  chiftels  ;  but  the  greater  Crrbera 
part  for  arrow-heads,  darts,  and  lances.  The  cerau-  II 
nia  is  alfo  held  by  Pliny  for  a  white  or  cryftal-coloured  Cercta' 
gem,  that  attracted  lightning  to  itfelf.  What  this 
was,  is  hard  to  fay.  Prudentius  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  yel¬ 
low  ceraunia  ;  by  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the 
carbuncle  or  pyropus. 

CERBERA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  atroucir,  a  native 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  riles  with  an  irre¬ 
gular  Item  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending 
out  many  crooked  ditfufed  branches,  which  towards 
their  tops  are  garniftied  with  thick  fiiccuhnt  leaves  of 
a  lucid  green,  fmooth,  and  very  full  of  a  milky  juice. 

The  flowers  come  out  in  loole  bunches  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  cream  colour,  having 
long  narrow  tubes,  and  at  the  top  are  cut  into  five  ob- 
tufe  fegments,  which  l’eem  twilled,  fo  as  to  Hand  ob¬ 
lique  to  the  tube.  The  wood  of  this  tree  Rinks  moft 
abominably,  and  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  arc  a  deadly 
poilon  to  which  there  is  no  antidote  ;  fo  that  the  In¬ 
dians  will  not  even  ufe  the  wood  for  fuel. 

CERBERUS,  in  fabulous  hillory,  a  dreadful  three- 
headed  maftiff,  born  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  pla¬ 
ced  to  guard  the  gates  of  hell.  He  fawned  upon  thofe 
who  entered,  but  devoured  all  who  attempted  to  get 
back.  He  was,  however,  mattered  by  Hercules,  who 
dragged  him  up  to  the  earth,  when,  in  ftruggling,  a 
foam  dropped  from  his  mouth,  which  produced  the 
poiionoiis  herb  called  aconite  or  wolf’s-bane. 

CERCELE,  in  heraldry  :  a  crols  ccrcele  is  a  crols, 
which  opening  at  the  ends,  turns  round  both  ways  like 
a  ram’s  horn.  See  Cross. 

C'ERCIS,  the  Judas-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono¬ 
gynia  order,  belonging  to.the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species  1.  The  filiqualtrum,  or  common  judas-tree, 
is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

It  riles  with  an  upright  trunk  to  the  height  of  12  or 
14  feet,  covered  with  a  dark  reddilh  bark,  and  divides 
npward  into  many  irregular  branches,  garnillied  with 
round,  heart-lhaped,  fmooth  leaves,  placed  irregularly 
on  the  branches,  having  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers 
tome  out  on  every  fide  of  the  branches,  and  many 
times  from  the  ftem  of  the  tree,  in  chrlters,  having 
Ihort  foot-ftalks ;  they  are  of  a  very  bright  purple  co¬ 
lour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance,  efpecially  when  the 
branches  are  coveted  pretty  thick  with  them.  The 
leaves  having  an  agreeable  poignancy,  are  frequently 
eaten  in  fallads.  Tncre  are  other  two  varieties  of  this 
tree ;  one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  with  a  flelh-co- 
loured  flower;  but  the  firft  is  the  moft  beautiful.  2. 

The  canadenfis,  or  red-bud  tree,  is  a  native  of  moft 
parts  of  Non  hAmerica,  and  hath  flowers  refemblingthe 
former,  but  inferior  in  beauty.  Thefe  plants  are  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  are  eafily  propaga¬ 
ted  from  feeds.  The  wood  of  the  firft  fort  is  beau¬ 
tifully  veined  with  black  and  green,'  and  takes  a  fine 
polilh.  By  the  Portugufe  it  is  called  the  tree  of  love. 

CERCOPITHECI,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  gi¬ 
ven  by  Mr  Ray  to  monkeys,  or  the  clafs  of  apes  with 
long  tails.  See  Ai>e  and  Simia. 

CERDA  (John  Lewis  de  la),  a  learned  Jefuit  of 
Toledo,  wrote  large  commentaries  on  Virgil,  which 

have 
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Cerdonians  have  been  much  efteemed  ;  alfo  feveral  other  works. 

II  He  die^in  1643,  aged  80. 

Cerebellum.  CERDONIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  maintained 
moft  of  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Saturninus,  and 
the  Manichees.  They  took  their  name  from  their 
leader  Ce>don}  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Hyghius,  and  there  abjured  his  errors: 
but  in  appearance  only  ;  for  he  was  afterwards  con¬ 
victed  of ^er fitting  in  them,  and  accordingly  call  out 
of  the  church  again.  Cerdon  afferted  two  principles ; 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil :  this  laft,  according 
to  him,  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  the  god 
that  appeared  under  the  old  law.  The  firlt,  whom 
lie  called  unknown,  was  the  father  of  Jefiis  Chritt ; 
who,  he  taught,  was  incarnate  only  in  appearance,  and 
was  not  born  of  a  virgin ;  nor  did  he  fuller  death  but 
in  appearance.  He  denied  the  refurrection ;  and  re¬ 
jected  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Teltament,  as  coming 
from  an  evil  principle.  Marcion,  his  difciple,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  his  errors. 

CEREALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  of  Ceres,  inftitnted 
by  Triptolemus,  fon  of  Celeus  king  of  Eleullne  in  At¬ 
tica,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  been  inftruCted  by 
Ceres,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  nurfe,  in 
the  art  of  cultivating  corn  and  making  bread. 

There  were  two  feafts  of  this  kind  at  Athens ;  the 
one  called  Eleufinia,  the  other  Thefmopboria.  See  the 
article  Eleusinia.  What  both  agreed  in,  and  was 
common  to  all  the  cerealia,  was,  that  they  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  world  of  religion  and  purity  ;  fo  that 
it  was  efteemed  a  great  pollution  to  meddle,  on  thofe 
days,  in  conjugal  matters.  .  It  was  not  Ceres  alone 
that  was  honoured  here,  but  alfo  Bacchus.  The  vic¬ 
tims  offered  were  hogs,  by  reafon  of  the  wafte  they 
make  in  the  products  of  the  earth  :  whether  there 
was  any  wine  offered,  or  not,  is  matter  of  much  de¬ 
bate  among  the  critics.  Plautus  and  Macrobius  Item 
to  countenance  the  negative  fide  ;  Cato  and  Virgil  the 
politive.  Macrobius  lays,  indeed,  they  did  not  offer 
wine  to  Ceres,  but  nmlfuvi,  which  was  a  compofii  on 
of  wine  and  honey  boiled  up  together  :  that  the  fa- 
crifice  made  on  the  21ft  of  December  to  that  goddefs 
and  Hercules,  was  a  pregnant  fow,  together  with 
cakes  and  mulfum  ;  and  that  this  is  what  Virgil  means 
by  Mill  Baccho.  The  cere  alia  palled  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Romans,  who  held  them  for  eight  days  fuccef- 
fively ;  commencing,  as  generally  held,-  on  the  fifth 
of  the  ides  of  April.  It  was  the  women  alone  who 
were  concerned  in  the  celebration,  all  dreffed  in  white: 
the  men,  likewife  in  white,  were  only  fpedlators. 
They  eat  nothing  till  after  fun-fet ;  in  memory  of 
Ceres,  who  in  her  fearcli  after  her  daughter  took  110 
repaft  but  in  the  evening. 

After  the  battle  of  Cannce,  the  delolation  was  fo 
great  at  Rome,  that  there  were  no  women  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  feaft,  by  reafon  they  were  all  in  mourning; 
fo  that  it  w’jis  omitted  that  year. 

Cerealia,  in  botany,  from  Ceres  the  goddefs  of 
corn ;  Linnaeus’s  name  for  the  larger  efcnlent  feeds  of 
the  graffes :  thefe  are  rice,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  panic  grafs,  Indian  millet,  holcus,  zizania,  and 
maize.  To  this  head  may  be  likewife  referred  darnel, 
(lolitirn)  ;  which,  by  preparation,  is  rendered  efculent. 

CEREBELLUM.  See  Anatomy,  n°  398. 


CEREBRUM,  the  brain.  Its  ftrudlure  and  ufe  are  Cerebrum 
not  fo  fully  known  as  l’ome  other  parts  of  the  body,  II 
and  different  authors  confider  it  in  various  manners.  Ceremony. 
However,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  thole  moft 
famed  for  their  accuracy  and  dexterity  in  anatomical 
inquiries,  its  general  ftrudlure  is  as  given  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  n°  397. 

Dr  Hunter  obferves,  that  the  principal  parts  of  the 
medullary  fubltance  of  the  brain  in  ideots  and  mad¬ 
men,  fuch  as  the  thalam't  nervoruni  optics>rum,  and  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  are  found  entirely  changed  from  a 
medullary  to  a  hard,  tough,  dark-coloured  fubftance., 
fometimes  refembling  white  leather. 

CEREMONIAL,  (ceremoniale),  a  book  in  which  is 
preferibed  the  order  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved 
in  certain  actions  and  occafions  of  folemnity  and  pomp. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  church  is  called  ordo 
Romanus.  It  was  publifhed  in  1516  by  the  bifhop  of 
Corcyra;  at  which  the  college  of  cardinals  were  fo 
fcandalized,  that  foine  of  them  voted  to  have  the  au¬ 
thor  as  well  as  book  burnt,  for  his  temerity  in  expoling 
the  facred  ceremonies  to  the  eyes  of  profane  people. 

CeremoniaI  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fet  or  iyftem  of 
rules  and  ceremonies  which  cuftom  has  introduced  for 
regulating  our  behaviour,  and  which  perfons  pradtife 
towards  each  other,  either  out  of  duty,  decency,  or  ci¬ 
vility. 

Ceremonial,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes 
the  manner  in  which  princes  and  ambaffadors  ufe  to 
receive  and  to  treat  one  another.  There  are  endlefs 
dilputes  among  fovereigns  about  the  ceremonial :  fome 
endeavouring  to  be  on  a  level,  and  others  to  be  fupe- 
rior ;  infomuch  that  numerous  fchemes  have  been  pro- 
pofed  for  fettling  them.  The  chief  are,  1.  to  accom¬ 
modate  die  difference  by  compromife,  or  alternation, 
fo  that  one  Jliall  precede  now,  the  other  the  next 
time;  or  one  in  one  place,  and  the  other  in  another: 

3.  By  feniority ;  fo  that  an  elder  prince  in  years  fliall 
precede  a  younger,  without  any  other  diftindtion. 

Thefe  expedients,  however,  have  not  yet  been  ac¬ 
cepted  of  by  any,  except  fome  alternate  princes ,  as 
they  are  called,  in  Germany. 

Ceremonial  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  given  by  Mofes  relating 
to  the  wor/hip  of  God  among  the  ancient  Jews.  In 
this  fenfe  it  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  the  Levitical  law,  and  Hands  contradiftinguilhed 
from  the  moral  as  well  as  judicial  law. 

CEREMONY,  an  affemblage  of  ieveral  adtions, 
forms  and  circumftances,  ferving  to  render  a  thing 
more  magnificent  and  folemn. 

In  1646,  M.  Ponce  publifhed  a  hiftory.of  ancient  ce¬ 
remonies,  tracing  the  rife,  growth,  and  introdudlion 
of  each  rite  into  the  church,  and  its  gradual  advance¬ 
ment  to  fuperftition  therein.  Many  of  them  were 
borrowed  from  Judaifm  ;  but  more,  feemingly,  from 
Paganifm.  Dr  Middleton  has  given  a  fine  difeourfe 
on  the  conformity  between  the  pagan  and  popifh  ce¬ 
remonies,  which  he  exemplifies  in  the  ufe  of  incenfe, 
holy  water,  lamps,  and  candles,  before  the  fhrines  of 
faints,  votive  gifts  or  offerings  round  the  fhrines  of  the 
deceafed,  tr c.  In  effedt  the  altars;  images,  croffes, 
proceflions,  miracles,  and  legends ;  nay,  even  the  very 
hierarchy,  pontificate,  religious  orders,  ire.  of  the  pre- 
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Ceremonies  fent  Romans,  he  (hews  are  all  copied  from  their  hea- 
1  then  anceftors. — We  have  an  ample  and  magnificent 

Cere3,  account  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  enftoms  of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  reprefented  in  figures  defigned  by 
Picart,  with  hiftorical  explanations,  and  many  curious 
diflertations^ 

Mafter  of  the  Ceremonies,  an  officer  inftituted  by 
king  James  I.  for  the  more  honourable  reception  of 
ambalfadors  and  ftrangers  of  quality.  He  wears  about 
his  neck  a  chain  of  gold,  with  a  medal  under  the 
crown  of  Great  Britr.in,  having  on  one  fide  an  em¬ 
blem  of  peace,  with  this  motto,  beati  pacifici ;  and  on 
the  other,  an  emblem  of  war,  with  Dieu  et  mon  droit  .* 
his  falary  is  300  /.  per  annum. 

AjftJiani  Majler  of  the  Ceremonies,  is  to  execute 
the  employment  in  all  points,  whenfoever  the  matter 
of  the  ceremonies  is  abfent.  His  falary  is  1 41  /.  1 3  s. 
and  4  d.  per  annum. 

B/larJhal  of  the  Ceremonies  is  their  officer,  being 
fubordinate  to  them  both.  His  falary  is  100/.  per 
annum. 

CERENZA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  a  biffiop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  rock  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N. 
Lat.  39.  23. 

CERES,  a  Pagan  deity,  the  inventor  or  goddefs  of 
corn  ;  in  like  manner  as  Bacchus  was  of  wine. 

According  to  the  poets,  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Ops,  and  the  mother  of  Proferpine,  whom 
flie  had  by  Jupiter.  Pluto  having  ftolen  away  Pro¬ 
ferpine,  Ceres  travelled  all  over  the  world  in  queft  of 
her  daughter,  by  the  help  of  a  torch,  which  fee  had 
lighted  in  Mount  /Etna. 

As  Ceres  was  thus  travelling  in  fearch  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  ffie  came  to  Celeus  king  of  Eleufis,  and  under¬ 
took  to  bring  up  his  infant  fon  Triptolemns.  Being 
defirous  to  render  her  charge  immortal,  Ihe  fed  him 
in  the  day-time  with  divine  milk,  and  in  the  night  co¬ 
vered  him  with  fire.  Celeus  obferving  an  unufual 
improvement  in  his  fon,  refolved  to  watch  his  nurfe, 
to  which  end  he  hid  himfelf  in  that  part  of  the  houfe 
where  lhe  ufed  to  cover  the  child  with  fire  ;  but  when 
he  faw  her  put  the  infant  under  the  embers,  he  cried 
out  and  difeovered  himfelf.  Ceres  punifhed  the  cu- 
riofity  and  indiferetion  of  the  father  with  death.  Af¬ 
terwards  fhe  taught  the  youth  the  ait  of  fowing  corn 
and  other  fruits,  and  mounted  him  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  winged  dragons,  that  he  might  traverfe  the  world, 
and  teach  mankind  the  ufe  of  corn  and  fruits.  After 
this,  having  difeovered,  by  means  of  the  nymph  Are- 
thufa,  that  Proferpine  was  in  the  infernal  regions,  fhe 
applied  to  Jupiter,  and  obtained  of  him  that  Profer¬ 
pine  fliould  be  rettored,  on  condition  that  fhe  had  tatted 
nothing  during  her  ftay  in  that  place :  but  it  being 
difeovered,  by  the  information  of  Afcalaphps,  that,  as 
fhe  was  walking  in  Pluto’s  orchard,  fhe  had  gathered 
an  apple,  and  had  tatted  of  fome  of  the  feeds,  fhe  was 
for  ever  forbidden  to  return.  Ceres,  out  of  revenge, 
turned  Afcalaphus  into  an  owl.  At  length,  Jupiter, 
to  mitigate  her  grief,  permitted  that  Proferpine  lhould 
pafs  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  infernal  regions  with 
Pluto,  and  the  other  half  with  her  mother  on  earth. 

Cicero  fpeaks  of  a  temple  of  Ceres  at  Catanea  in 
Sicily,  where  was  a  very  ancient  ftatue  of  that  god- 
Vol.  III. 
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dels,  but  entirely  concealed  from  the  fight  of  men,  Cer« 
every  thing  being  performed  by  matrons  and  virgins.  J 

CERET,  a  town  of  France  in  Rouffillon,  with  a  Cennthus 
magnificent  bridge  of  a  Angle  arch.  It  is  feated  near 
the  river  Tec,  in  E.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  42.  23. 

CEREUS,  in  botany.  See  Cactus. 

CERIGO,  an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  anciently 
called  Cytherea  ;  noted  for  being  the  birth  place  of 
Helen,  and,  as  the  poets  fay,  of  Venus.  At  prefent, 
there  is  nothing  very  delightful  in  the  place  ;  for  the 
country  is  mountainous,  and  the  foil  dry.  It  abounds 
in  hares,  quails,  turtle,  and  excellent  falcons.  It  is 
about  50  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  formerly 
good  towns ;  but  there  is  now  none  remaining  but 
that  which  gives  name  to  the  ifland.  This  is  ltrong 
both  by  art  and  nature,  it  being  feated  on  a  craggy 
rock.  The  inhabitants  are  Chrittian  Greeks,  and  1’ub- 
jedt  to  the  Venetians,  who  keep  a  governor  there, 
whom  they  change  every  two  years. 

CERINES,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  with  a 
good  cattle,  an  harbour,  and  a  billiop’s  fee.  E.  Long. 

33-35-  N.  Lat.  35.  22. 

CERINTHE,  honeywort;  a  genus  of  themono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  Italy,  and  the  Alps.  They  are  low  annual  plants 
with  purple,  yellow  and  red  flowers,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  feed  fown  in  autumn,  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation. 

CERINTHIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the 
deity  of  Jefus  Chrift. — They  took  their  name  from 
Cerinthus,  one  of  the  firft  herefiarchs  in  the  church, 
being  cotemporary  with  St  John.  See  Cerinthus. 

They  believed  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  mere  mar, 
born  of  Jofeph  and  Mary  :  but  that,  in  his  baptifm, 
a  celettial  virtue  defeended  on  him  in  form  of  a  doye ; 
by  means  whereof  he  was  confecrated  by  the  holy 
fpirit,  and  made  Chrift.  It  was  by  means  of  this  ce- 
leftial  virtue,  therefore,  that  he  wrought  fo  many  mi¬ 
racles  ;  which,  as  he  received  it  from  heaven,  quitted 
him  after  his  paffion,  and  returned  to  the  place  whence 
it  came  :  fo  that  Jefus,  whom  they  called  a  pure-man , 
really  died  and  rofe  again  ;  but  that  Chrift,  who  was 
diftinguilhed  from  Jefus,  did  not  fuffer  at  all.  It  was 
partly  to  refute  this  fedl,  that  St  John  wrote  his  go- 
fpel.  They  received  the  go  (pel  of  St  Matthew,  to 
countenance  their  dodtrine  of  circumcifion,  from 
Chrift’s  being  circumcifed  ;  but  they  omitted  the  ge¬ 
nealogy.  They  difearded  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  be- 
caufe  that  apoftle  held  circumcifion  abolifhed. 

CERINTHUS,  a  herefiarch,  cotemporary  with  the 
apoftles,  aferibed  the  creation  not  to  God,  but  to  an¬ 
gels.  He  taught  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  the  fon  of  Jo- 
feph,  and  that  circumcifion  ought  to  be  retained  under 
the  gofpel.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the 
converted  Jews,  who  raifed  in  the  church  of  Antioch 
the  tumult  of  which  St  Luke  has  given  the  hittory  in 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  Adis.  Some  authors  aferibe 
the  book  of  the  apocalypfe  to  Cerinthus  ;  adding,  that 
he  put  it  off  under  the  name  of  St  John,  the  better  to 
authorife  his  reveries  touching  Chrift’s  reign  upon 
earth  :  and  it  is  even  certain  that  he  publifhed  fome 
works  of  this  kind  under  the  title  of  Apocalypfe.  See 
Apocalypse. 
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Certhia  CERTHIA,  in  ornithology,  the  creeper  or  ox- 

1  .  eye,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  picae.  The  beak 

Certiorari-  of  this  genus  is  arched,  flender,  lharp,  and  triangular ; 

the  tongue  is  lharp  at  the  point ;  and  the  feet  are  of 
the  walking  kind,  i.  e.  having  the  toes  open  and  un¬ 
connected.  There  are  25  Ipccies,  of  which  only  die 
familiaris,  or  common  ox-eye,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 
It  is  grey  above,  and  white  underneath,  with  brown 
wings  and  ten  white  fpots  on  the  ten  prime  feathers. 
It  creeps  np  trees  ;  lays  about  20  eggs  ;  and  feeds 
upon  caterpillars,  and  the  eggs  of  infects. 

CERTIFICATE  {Trial by),  in  the  law  of  England, 
a  fpecics  of  trial  allowed  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  perfon  certifying  is  the  only  proper  cri- 
*  SeeTria!.  terion  of  the  point  in  diipute  *.  For  when  the  fadl 
in  queftion  lies  out  of  die  cognizance  of  the  court, 
the  judges  mult  rely  on  the  foie  mn  averment  or  in¬ 
formation  of  perfons  in  fuch  a  Ration  as  affords  them, 
the  molt  clear  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Blickff.  As  therefore  fuch  evidence,  if  given  to  a  jury,  muff 
Comment.  }iave  i,een  COnclufive,  the  law,  to  fave  trouble  and  cir¬ 
cuity,  permits  the  fatft  to  be  determined  upon  fuch  certi¬ 
ficate  merely.  Thus,  1 .  If  the  iflue  be  whether  A  was 
abfent  with  the  king  in  his  army  out  of  the  realm  in 
time  of  war,  this  lhall  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of 
the  marefclial  of  the  king’s  hoft  in  writing  under  his 
feal,  which  lhall  be  fent  to  the  juffices.  2.  If,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  an  outlawry,  or  the  like,  it  was  alledged 
that  the  defendant  was  in  prifon,  ultra  mare,  at  Bour- 
dcMux,  or  in  the  fervice  of  the  mayor  of  Bourdeaux, 
this  Ihould  have  been  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the 
mayor;  and  the  like  of  the  captain- of  Calais.  But 
when  this  was  law,  thofe  towns  were  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  crown,  of  England.  And  therefore,  by 
a  parity  of  reafon,  it  Ihould  now  hold,  that  in  fimilar 
cafes  arifing  at  Jamaica  or  Minorca,  the  trial  Ihould 
be  by  certificate  from  the  governor  of  thofe  illands. 
We  alfo  find  that  the  certificate  of  the  queen’s  mef- 
fenger,  fent  to  fummon  home  a  peerefs  of  the  realm, 
was  formerly  held  a  fufficient  trial  of  the  contempt  in 
refufing  to  obey  fuch  fummons.  3.  For  matters  with¬ 
in  the  realm  ;  the  cuflonts  of  the  city  of  London 
lhall  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen,  certified  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  ; 
upon  a  furniife  from  the  party  alleging  it,  that  the 
cuflom  ought  to  be  thus  tried  :  elfe  it  niufl  be  tried  by 
the  country.  As,  the  cuRom  of  difiributing  the  ef¬ 
fect?  of  freemen  deceafed  ;  of  enrolling  apprentices ; 
or  that  he  who  is  free  of  one  trade  may  uie  another ; 
if  any  of  thefe,  or  other  fimilar  points  come  in  iflue. 
4  The  trial  of  all  cufioms  and  practice  of  the  courts 
lhall  be  by  certificate  from  the  proper  officers  of  thofe 
courts  refpetffively  ;  and  what  return  was  made  on  a 
writ  by  the  Iheriff  or  under-fiieriff,  lhall  be  only  tried 
by  his  own  certificate. 

CERTIORARI,  in  law,  a  writ  which  iflues  out  of  the 
chancery,  directed  to  an  inferior  court,  to  call  up  the 
records  of  a  caufe  there  depending,  in  order  that  juflice 
may  be  done.  And  this  writ  is  obtained  upon  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  party  who  feeks  it  has  received  hard 
triage,  or  is  not. like  to  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the 
inferior  court.  A  certiorari  is  made  returnable  either 
in  the  king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  or  in  chancery. 

It  is  not  only  iflued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery, 


but  likewife  out  of  the  king’s  bench,  in  which  laft  men-  Certitude 
tioned  court  it  lies  where  the  king  would  he  certified  I 
of  a  record.  Indictments  front  inferior  courts,  and 
proceedings  of  the-quarter-felfions  of  the  peace,  may 
alfo  be  removed  into  the  king’s  bench  by  a  certiorari : 
and  here  the  very  record  mufi  be  returned,  and  not 
a  tranfeript  of  it  ;  though  ufually  in  chancery,  if  a 
certiorari  be  returnable  there,  it  removes  only  the  tenor 
of  the  record. 

CERTITUDE,  confidered  in  the  things  or  ideas 
which  arc  the  objects  of  our  underflanding,  is  a  ne~ 
celfary  agreement  or  difagreement  of  one  part  of  our 
knowledge  with  another  :  as  applied  to  the  mind,  it 
is  the  perception  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement ; 
or  fuch  a  firm  well-grounded  aflent,  as  exdudes  not 
only  all  manner  of  doubt,  but  all  conceivable  pofiibi- 
lity  of  a  miflake. 

There  are  three  forts  of  certitude,  or  aflurance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  natures  and  circumflances  of 
things. 

1.  A  phyfical  or  natural  certitude,  which  depends 
upon  the  evidence  of  fenl’e  ;  as  that  I  fee  fuch  or  fuch 
a  colour  >  or  hear  fuch  or  fuch  a  found  ;  no  body  que- 
flions  the  truth  of  this,  where  the  organs,  the  medium, 
and  the  object,  are  rightly  difpofed.  2.  Mathematical 
certitude  is  that  arifing  from  mathematical  evidence  ; 
fuch  is,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  ones.  3.  Moral  certitude  is  that  founded 
on  moral  evidence,  and  is  frequently  equivalent  to. 
a  mathematical  one  ;  as  that  there  was  formerly  Rich 
an  emperor  as  Julius  Cafar,  aud  that  he  wrote  the 
commentaries  which  pafs  under  his  name  ;  hecaufe 
the  hiflorians  of  thefe  times  have  recorded  it,  and  no 
man  has  ever  dii'proved  it  lince  :  this  affords  a  moral 
certitude,  in  common  fenfe  fo  great,  that  one  would, 
be  thought  a  fool  or  a  madman  for  denying  it. 

CERTOSA,  a’ celebrated  Carthufian  monafiery,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Pavele,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
lour  miles  from  Pavia  ;  its  park  is  furrounde-d  with  a 
wall  20  miles  in  circumference  ;  but  there  are  feve- 
ral  fmall  towns  and  villages  therein. 

CERVANTES.  Set  Saavedra. 

CERVERA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Catalonia,  feated 
on  a  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  1.  9* 

N.  Lat.  41.  28. 

CERVIA,  a  fda-port  town  pf  Italy,  in  Romagna, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in 
E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  16. 

CERUSS,  white-lead,  a  fort  of  calx  of  lead, 
made  by  expofing  plates  of  that  metal  to  the  vapour 
of  vinegar.  See  Chemistry,  n°  281. 

Cerufs,  as  a  medicine,  is  ufed  externally  either  mix¬ 
ed  in  ointments,  or  by  lprinkling  it  on  old  gleeting 
and  watery  ulcers,  and  in  many  difeafes  of  the  Ikin. 

If,  when  it  is  reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  it  is  receiv¬ 
ed  in  with  the  breath  in  infpiration,  and  carried  down 
into  the  lungs,  it  caufes  terrible  aRhmas,  that  are  al- 
moR  incurable,  and  at  laff  generally  prove  fatal :  fad 
inflances  of  the  very  pernicious  effefts  of  this  metal 
are  too  often  feen  among  thofe  perfons  who  work 
lead  in  any  form,  but  particularly  among  the  workers 
in  white-lead. 

The  painters  ufe  it  in  great  quantities  ;  and  that  it 
may  be  afforded  cheap  to  them,  it  is  generally  adulte¬ 
rated 
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Cervus.'  rated  with  common  whiting  :  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 

-  cerufs  are  very  bad  in  this  refpefi  :  the  Venetian 

ought  always  to  be  ufed  by  apothecaries.* 

Ceruss  of  Antimony.  See  Pharmacy,  n°  777. 

CERVUS,  or  Deer,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  qua¬ 
drupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pecora.  The  horns 
are  folid,  brittle,  covered  with  a  hairy  ikin,  and  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  top  ;  they  likewife  fall  off  and  are  re¬ 
newed  annually.  There  are  eight  fore-teetli  in  the 
under  jaw,  and  they  have  no  dog-teeth.  The  fpecies 
of  this  genus  enumerated  by  Linnaeus  are  feven,  viz. 

1.  The  Camelopardalis,  or  Giraffe,  with  Ample  or 
unbranched  horns,  and  the  fore-feet  remarkably  longer 
than  the  hind-feet.  This  is  an  uncommon  animal,  few 
of  them  having  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
native  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  is  very  mild  and  gentle  : 
the  head  is  like  that  of  a  flag ;  its  horns  are  blunt 
and  about  fix  inches  long.  The  neck  refembles  that 
of  a  camel,  but  is  much  longer,  being  lometimes  feven 
feet  in  length.  The  body  is  fmall,  covered  with  white 
hair,  and  fpotted  with  red.  He  is  18  feet  in  length 
from  the  tail  to  the  top  of  the  head  ;  and  when  he 
holds  up  his  head,  it  is  16  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
feeds  principally  on  the  leaves  of  trees  :  for,  from 
the  ftrange  length  of  his  fore-legs,  he  cannot  graze, 
without  dividing  them  to  a  vail  diftance.  He  kneels 
like  a  camel,  when  he  would  lie  down. 

2.  The  Alces,  or  Elk,  has  palmated  horns,  without 
any  proper  Item,  and  a  flefhy  protuberance  on  the 
throat.  The  neck  is  much  Ihorter  than  the  head,  with 
a  Ihort,  thick,  upright  mane,  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
The  eyes  are  fmall ;  the  ears  a  foot  long,  very  broad  and 
ilouching  ;  noftrils  very  large  ;  the  upper  lip  fquare, 
hangs  greatly  over  the  lower,  and  has  a  deep  lulcus 
in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  appear  almoll  bifid.  This  is 
the  largelt  animal  of  the  deer  kind.  At  the  fair  of 
St  Germain  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1752,  a  female  elk 
was  exhibited  as  a  lhow.  It  was  caught  in  the  year 
1749,  in  a  forelt  of  Red  Ruifia,  belonging  to  a  khan 
of  Tartary.  The  height  was  fix  feet  feven  inches, 
the  length  ten  feet,  and  the  thicknefs  eight.  The 
hair  was  long,  like  that  of  a  wild  boar.  The  elk  is 
a  very  fwift  animal ;  and  he  feeds  upon  leaves  of  al¬ 
der,  birch,  willow,  be.  When  tamed,  he  devours 
large  quantities  of  hay  or  bread.  This  animal  is  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America. 
They  live  amidft  the  foreits  for  the  conveniency  of 
browfing  the  boughs  of  trees;  for  the  great  length  of 
their  legs,  and  the  Ihortnefs  of  their  neck,  prevent 
them  from  grazing  with  any  fort  of  eafe.  They  of¬ 
ten  feed  on  water-plants,  which  they  can  readily  get 
at  by  wading,  and  M.  Sarrafin  fays,  they  are  fo  fond 
of  the  anagyris  feetida,  or  flunking  bean-trefoil,  as  to 
dig  for  it  with  their  feet,  when  covered  with  fnow. 
They  have  a  Angular  gait ;  their  pace  is  a  high  fliam- 
bling  trot,  but  they  go  with  vaft  lwiftnefs.  In  old 
times  thefe  animals  were  made  ufe  of  in  Sweden  to 
draw  fledges  ;  but  as  they  were  frequently  accelfary 
to  the  efcapg  of  murderers  and  other  great  criminals, 
the  ufe  was  prohibited  under  vety  fey  ere  penalties. 
In  palling  through  thick  woods  they  carry  their  heads 
horizontally,  to  prevent  their  homs  being  entangled 
in  the  branches.  In  their  common  walk  they  raife 
their  fore-feet  very  high  ;  and  will  with  great  eafe 


Rep  over  a  rail  a  yard  in  height.  They  are  inoffen-  Cer\<n. 

five  animals  except  when  wounded,  or  in  the  rutting - 

fealon,  when  they  become  very  furious,  and  at  that 
time  fwim  from  ifle  to  file  in  purluit  of  the  females. 

They  flrike  with  both  horns  and  hoofs ;  are  hunted 
in  Canada  during  winter,  when  they  fink  fo  deep  in 
the  fnow,  as  to  become  an  eafy  prey.  The  fielli  is 
much  commended  for  being  light  and  nourilhing,  but 
the  nofe  is  accounted  the  greatefl  delicacy  in  all  Cana¬ 
da  :  the  tongues  are  much  efleemed,  and  are  frequently 
brought  here  from  Ruflia  ;  the  Ikin  makes  excellent 
buff-leather  ;  Linnaeus  lays,  it  will  turn  a  mulket-ball : 
the  hair  which  is  on  the  neck,  withers,  and  hams  of  the 
full  grown  elk,  is  ufed  in  making  mattrefles.  It  is 
very  long,  and  very  elaflic.  The  hoof  s  were  fuppol’ed 
to  have  great  virtues  in  curing  the  epilepiy.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  elk  being  fubjeft  to  that  difeafe, 
cured  itfelf  by  fcratcliing  its  ear  with  its  hoof.  The 
elk  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Ala 
and  Machlis  :  they  believed  that  it  had  no  joints  in  its 
legs  ;  and,  from  the  great  fize  of  the  upper  lip,  ima¬ 
gined  it  could  not  feed  without  going  backward  as  it 
grazed. 

3.  The  Elaplms,  or  Stag,  with  long  cylindrical  rami¬ 
fied  horns  bent  backwards.  The  colour  of  the  flag  is 
generally  a  reddilh  brown  with  lome  black  about  the 
face,  and  a  black  lilt  down  the  hind  part  of  the  neck 
and  between  the  Ihoulders.  This  animal  is  common 
to  Europe,  Barbary,  the  north  of  Afia,  and  America. 

Lives  in  herds :  one  male  generally  fupreme  in  each 
herd.  Furious  and  dangerous  in  rutting-time  :  feeks 
the  female  with  a  violent  braying.  Rutting  leafon  in 
Auguft.  Begins  to  Hied  its  horns  the  latter  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March :  recovers  them  en¬ 
tirely  by  July.  Fond  of  the  found  of  the  pipe  ;  will 
ftand  and  liften  attentively.  The  account  of  the  ccr- 
viita  feneftus ,  or  vaft  longevity  of  the  flag,  is  fabulous. 

Hinds  go  with  young  above  eight  months  ;  bring  one 
at  a  time,  leldom  two ;  fecure  the  young  from  the 
flag,  who  would  deftroy  it.  Flefli  of  thefe  animals 
coarle  and  rank  ;  Ikin  ufeful  for  many  purpofes.  The 
horns  give  name  to  the  common  volatile  alcalline  fpirits 
fold  in  the  Ihops  for  lmelling  to. 

In  Britain  the  flag  is  become  lefs  common  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  its  exceflive  vicioufnefs  during  the -rutting  fea- 
fon,  and  the  badnels  of  itsflelh,  induce  nioft  people  to 
part  with  the  fpecies.  Stags  are  ftill  found  wild  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred 
together,  ranging  at  full  liberty  over  the  vaft  hills  of 
the  north.  Formerly  the  great  Highland  chieftains 
ufied  to  hunt  with  the  magnificence  of  an  eaftern  mo¬ 
narch,  affembling  four  or  five  thoufand  of  their  clan, 
who  drove  the  deer  into  the  toils,  or  to  the  Rations 
the  lairds  had  placed  themfelves  in  :  but  as  this  pre¬ 
tence  was  frequently  ufed  to  collect  their  valfals  for 
rebellious  purpoles,  an  aft  was  paffed  prohibiting  any 
aflemblies  of  this  nature.  Stags  are  likewife  met  with 
on  the  moors  that  border  on  Cornwal  and  Devonfliii  e ; 
and  in  Ireland  on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where  they 
add  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  romantic  fee- 
nery  of  the  lake  of  Killarny.  The  flags  of  Ireland 
during  its  uncultivated  ftate,  and  while  it  "remained  an 
almoft  boundlefs  trail  of  foreft,  had  an  exaft  agree¬ 
ment  in  habit  with  tliofe  that  range  at  prefent  through 
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Cervus.  the  wilds  of  America.  They  were  lefs  in  body,  but 

~  very  fat ;  and  their  horns  of  a  fize  far  fuperior  to 

tliofe  of  Europe,  but  in  form  agreed  in  all  points. 

4.  The  Tarandus,  or  Rein-deer,  is  a  native  of 

Lapland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Alia,  and 
America.  The  horns  are  large,  cylindrical,  branched, 
and  palmated  at  the  tops.  Two  of  the  branches  hang 
over  the  face.  He  is  about  the  fize  of  a  buck,  of  a  dirty 

whitilh  colour  ;  the  hairs  of  his  Ikin  are  thick  and 

*  See  Plate  ftrong*.  To  the  Laplanders  this  animal  is  the  fubftivure 
LXXV.  of  the  horfe,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  Iheep  ;  and 
4-  is  their  only  wealth  :  the  milk  affords  them  clieefe  ; 
the  flelh,  food  ;  the  ikin,  cloathing ;  the  tendons,  bow- 
ftrings  ;  and  when  fplit,  thread  ;  the  horns,  glue  ; 
the  bones,  fpoons.  During  the  winter  it  fupplies  the 
want  of  a  horfe,  and  draws  their  fledges  with  amaz¬ 
ing  fwiftnefs  over  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or 
over  the  fnow,  which  at  that  time  covers  the  whole 
country.  A  rich  Laplander  is  polfefl'ed  of  a  herd  of 
1  coo  rein-deer.  In  autumn  they  feek  the  higbeft  hills, 
to  avoid  the  Lapland  gad-fly,  which  at  that  time  de- 
pofits  its  eggs  in  their  Ikin  ;  it  is  the  peft  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  and  numbers  die  that  are  thus  vifited.  The 
moment  a  Angle  fly  appears,  the  whole  herd  inflantly 
perceives  it ;  they  fling  up  their  heads,  tofs  about 
their  horns,  and  at  once  attempt  to  fly  for  fhelter 
a  mid  ft  the  fnows  of  the  loftieft  Alps.  In  fummer  they 
feed  on  feveral  plants ;  but  during  winter  on  the  rein¬ 
liverwort,  which  lies  far  beneath  the  fnow,  which 
they  remove  with  their  feet  and  palmated  brow 
antlers,  in  order  to  get  at  their  beloved  food.  They 
live  only  16  years. 

5.  The  Dama,  Fallow-deer,  or  Buck  and  Doe  ; 
with  horns  branched,  compreffed,  and  palmated  at  the 

f  See  plate  topf.  The  colour  of  this  deer  is  various;  reddifh,  deep 
LXX1V.  brown,  white,  or  fpotted.  Not  fo  univerfal  as  the 
flag  ;  rare  in  France  and  Germany.  Found  in  Greece, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  north  of  China.  In  great 
abundance  in  England  ;  but,  except  on  a  few  chafes, 
.  confined  in  parks.  None  originally  in  America.  They 
are  eafily  tamed  ;  and  their  flelh,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  venifon,  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  luxu¬ 
rious  :  during  rutting-time  they  will  conteft  with  each 
other  for  their  miftrefs,  but  are  lefs  fierce  than  the 
flag  ;  during  that  feafon,  the  male  will  form  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  make  the  female  lie  down  in  it,  and 
then  of  ten  walk  round  and  fmell  at  her.  Moore  fpeaks 
of  a  fpecies  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  near  Barracunda,  called  Ton - 
cong,  which  he  fays  differed  not  in  form  from  the 
Englilh  fallow-deer  ;  only  that  its  fize  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  final  1  horfe,  and  weighed  300  lb.  It  had 
aii’o  on  its  neck  an  erecft  black  mane,  four  or  five 
inches  long. 

6.  The  Capreolus,  or  Roe-buck;  has  ere#,  cylin¬ 
drical,  branched  horns,  and  forked  at  the  top.  The 
rce-buck  is  the  leaft  of  the  deer  kind  ;  being  only, 
three  feet  nine  inches  long,  two  feet  three  inches  high 
before,  and  two  feet  feven  inches  high  behind  ;  weight 
from  50  to  60  lb.  Its  make  is  very  elegant,  and 
formed  for  agility.  They  prefer  a  mountainous  woody' 
countryto  a  plain  one.  They  were  formerly  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Wales,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  at  prefent  the  fpecies  nowhere  exifts  in 


Great  Britain,  except  in  the  Scottilh  highlands.  In  Cervus 
France  thqy  are  more  frequent ;  they  are  alfo  found  Cefljon> 
in  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  and  in  Afia  they  are  * 

met  with  in  Siberia.  The  firft  that  are  met  with  in 
Great  Britain  are  in  the  woods  on  the  fouth-fide  of 
Loch-Raiinoch,  in  Perthlhire  :  the  laft  in  thofe  of 
Longwal,  on  the  fonthern  borders  of  Caitlinefs ;  but 
they  are  moft  numerous  in  the  beautiful  forefts  of  In- 
vercauld,  in  the  niidft  of  the  Grampian  hills.  They 
are  unknown  in  Ireland.  Thefe  animals  do  not  keep 
in  herds  like  other  deer,  but  only  in  families  ;  they 
bring  two  fawns  at  a  time,  which  the  female  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  conceal  from  the  buck  while  they  are  very 
young.  The  flefli  of  this  creature  is  reckoned  a  very 
delicate  food.  Wild  roes,  during  fummer,  feed  on 
grafs  ;  and  are  very  fond  of  the  rubns  faxatilis,  called 
in  the  Highlands  the  roe-buck  berry  ;  but  in  the  win¬ 
ter-time,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow, 
they  browle  on  the  tender  branches  of  the  fir  and  birch. 

7.  The  Guineenfis,  about  the  fize  of  a  cat,  is  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  and  black  underneath.  It  is  a  native 
of  Guinea,  and  the  fize  and  figure  of  its  horns  have 
not  been  hitherto  deferibed  with  any  precifion. 

Cervus  Volans ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  authors  to  the  ftag-fly,  or  horned  beetle,  a  very 
large  fpecies  of  beetle  with  horns  Hoped,  and  fome- 
thing  like  thofe  of  the  flag. 

CESARE,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes  of 
the  fecond  figure  of  fyllogiftns ;  the  minor. propolition 
of  which  is  an  univerfal  affirmative,  and  the  other  two 
univerfal  negatives  :  thus, 

Ce  No  immoral  books  ought  to  be  read. 

Sa  But  every  obfeene  book  is  immoral  5 

Re  Therefore  no  obfeene  books  ought  to  be  read. 

CESENA,  a  town  of  Romagna  in  Italy,  with  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  fubjetft.  to  the  pope,  and  featefl  on  the 
river  Savio,  in  E.  Long.  12.  46.  N.  Lat.  44.  8. 

CESPITOSAs  plant®,  (from  cefpes ,  turf  or  fod,) 
are  thofe  plants  which  produce  many  ftems  from  one 
root,  and  thence  form  a  clofe  thick  carpet  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth. 

Cespitos®  Paludcs ,  turf-bogs. 

CESSATION,  the  a<ft  of  intermitting,  difeontinuing, 
or  interrupting  the  courfe  of  any  thing,  work,  action, 
or  the  like. 

Cessation  of  Arms,  an  armiftice,  or  occafional 
truce.  See  Truce. 

When  the  commander  of  a  pl;ice  finds  things  redu¬ 
ced  to  an  extremity,  fo  that  he  muft  either  fnrrender, 
or  facrifice  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  he  plants  a  white  flag  on  the  breach, 
or  beats  the  chamade  ;  on  which  a  ceffation  of  arms 
and  lioftilitics  commences,  to  give  room  for  a  capitu¬ 
lation. 

CESSIO  bonorum,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  that 
atftion  by  which  an  infolvent  debtor  may  apply  for  li¬ 
beration  from  prifon,  upon  making  over  his  whole  real 
and  perfonal  eilate  to  his  creditors. 

CESSION,  in  law,  an  adl  by  which  a  perfon  furren- 
ders  and  tranfmits  to  another  perfon,  a  right  which 
belonged  to  himfelf.  Cefllon  is  more  particularly  ufed 
in  the  civil  law  for  a  voluntary  furrender  of  a  perfoiTs 
effects  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid  imprifonment.  See 
the  article  Bankrupt. 
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Ceflion  In  feveral  places  the  ceffion  carried  with  it  a  mark 
II  of  infamy,  and  obliged  the  perfon  to  wear  a  green 

Cdtus.  cap  Qr  t,onnet  .  at  Lucca,  an  orange  one  :  to  negleCt 

this  was  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  the  ceffion.  This 
was  originally  intended  to  fignify  that  the  ceffionary 
was  become  poor  through  his  own  folly.  The  Italian 
lawyers  defcribe  the  ceremony  of  ceffion  to  conlift  in 
flriking  the  bare  breech  three  times  againft  a  Hone, 
called  Lapis  Vituperii,  in  prefence  of  the  judge.  For¬ 
merly  it  confifted  in  giving  up  the  girdles  and  keys  in 
court ;  the  ancients  uling  to  carry  at  their  girdles  the 
chief  utenfils  wherewith  they  got  their  living ;  as  the 
fcrivener  his  efcritoire,  the  merchant  his  bag,  ire. 
The  form  of  ceffion  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Ro¬ 
mans  was  as  follows.  The  ceffionary  gathered  up  dull 
in  his  left  hand  from  the  four  corners  of  the  houfe,  and 
Handing  on  the  threlhold,  holding  the  door-poft  in  his 
right  hand,  threw  the  dull  back  over  his  lhoulders  ; 
then  ftripping  to  his  fliirt,  and  quitting  his  girdle  and 
bags,  he  jumped  with  a  pole  over  a  hedge  ;  hereby 
letting  the  world  know,  that  he  had  nothing  left,  and 
that  when  he  jumped  all  he  was  worth  was  in  the 
air  with  him.  This  was  the  ceffion  in  criiliinal  mat¬ 
ters.  In  civil  cafes,  it  was  fufficient  to  lay  a  broom,  a 
fwitch,  or  a  broken  ftraw,  on  the  threlhold  :  this  was 
called  chrev.ecruda  per  durpillum  et  fe flue  am. 

Cession,  in  the  ecciefiaftical  law,  is  when  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  perfon  is  created  a  bifhop,  or  when  a  par- 
fon  of  a  parilh  takes  another  benefice,  without  difpen- 
fation,  or  being  otherwife  qualified.  In  both  thefe 
cafes  their  firft  benefices  became  void  by  ceffion,  with¬ 
out  any  refignation  5  and  to  thofe  livings  that  the  per¬ 
fon  had,  who  was  created  bifhop,  the  king  may  pre- 
fent  for  that  time,  whofoever  is  patron  of  them  ;  and 
in  the  other  cafe  the  patron  may  prefent :  but  by  dif- 
penfatton  of  retainder,  a  bifhop  may  retain  fome  or 
all  the  preferments  lie  was  intitled  to  before  he  was 
made  bifhop. 

CESTRUM,  bastard  jasmine  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  fix  lpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
the  warmtfl  parts  of  America  ;  fo  cannot  be  prefer- 
ved  in  this  country  without  artificial  heat.  They  are 
flowering  fhrubs,  fifing  in  height  from  five  to  twelve 
feet,  with  flowers  of  a  white,  herbaceous,  or  pale 
yellow  colour.  The  flowers  of  one  fpeeies  commonly 
called  Badmingtou  J.fmhie,  have  the  property  of  fend¬ 
ing  out  a  ilrong  I'cent  after  funfet.  They  may  be  pro- 
.pagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 

CESTUI,  a  French  word,  fignifying  he  or  him, 
frequently  tifed  in  the  Englifli  law  writings.  Thus, 
Cefltti  qui  trufl,  a  perfon  who  has  lands,  ire.  commit¬ 
ted  to  him  for  the  benefit  of  another;  and  if  fncli  per¬ 
fon  does  not  perform  his  trufl,  he  is  compellable  to  it 
in  chancery.  Cefltti  qui  vie,  one  for  wiiofe  life  any 
lands,  ire.  are  granted.  Cefltti  qui  ufe,  a  perfon  to 
whofe  ufe  any  one  is  infeofled  of  lands  or  tenements. 
Formerly  the  feoffees  to  ufes  were  deemed  owners  of 
the  lard,  but  now  the  pofleffion  is  adjudged  in  ceflui 
qui  ufe. 

CESTUS,  among  ancient  poets,  a  fine  embroidered 
girdle  faid  to  be  worn  by  Venus,  to  which  Homer 
aferibes  the  power  of  charming  and  conciliating 
love. 


CETACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  fiflies  Cetaceous, 
of  the  whale  kind  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  :  they  II 
have  no  gills  ;  there  is  an  orifice  on  the  top  of  the  Cetus‘ 
head,  through  which  they  breathe  and  ejeCt  water  ; 
and  they  have  a  fiat  or  horizontal  tail. 

Nature  on  this  tribe  hath  be  ft  owed  an  internal 
HruCture,  in  all  refpeCts  agreeing  with  that  of  quadru¬ 
peds  ;  and  in  a  few  others  the  external  parts  in  both 
are  iimilar.  Cetaceous  fifh,  like  land  animals,  breathe 
by  means  of  lungs,  being  deftitute  of  gills.  This 
obliges  them  to  rife  frequently  to  the  furface  of  the 
water  to  refpire,  to  fleep  on  the  furface,  as  well  as 
to  perforin  feveral  other  functions.  They  have  the 
power  of  uttering  founds,  fuch  as  bellowing  and.ma- 
king  other  noifes  denied  to  genuine  fifh.  Like  land- 
animals  they  have  warm  blood,  are  fnrniflied  with  or¬ 
gans  of  generation,  copulate,  bring  forth,  and  fuckle 
their  young,  fhewing  a  ftrong  attachment  to  them. 

Their  bodies  beneath  the  fkin  are  entirely  furrounded 
with  a  thick  layer  of  fat  (blubber),  analogous  to  the 
lard  on  hogs.  The  number  of  their  fins  never  ex¬ 
ceeds  three,  viz.  two  pe&oral  fins,  and  one  back  fin  ; 
but  in  fome  fpeeies  the  laft  is  wanting.  Their  tails 
are  placed  horizontally,  or  flat  in  refpeCl  to  their  bo¬ 
dies;  contrary  to  the  diredlion  c  f  thofe  of  all  other 
fifh  which  have  them  in  a  perpendicular  fite.  This 
fituation  of  the  tail  enables  them  to  force  themfelves 
fuddenly  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to  breathe,  which 
they  are  fo  frequently  conflrained  to  do.  Many  of 
thefe  circumflances  induced  Linnaeus  to  place  this  tribe 
among  his  mammalia,  6r  what  other  writers  call  qua¬ 
drupeds*.  To  have  preferved  the  chain  of  beings  *  g eeZcolo- 
entire,  lie  lliould  in  this  cafe  have  made  the  genus  of  gy,  nc  7.  g. 
phoca  or  Jeais,  and  that  of  the  trichecus  or  manati , 
immediately  precede  the  whale,  thofe  being  the  links 
that  connect  the  mammalia  or  quadrupedswith  the  fifh : 
for  the  feal  is,  in  refpeCl  to  its  legs,  the  moH  imper¬ 
fect  of  the  former  clafs;  and  in  the  manati  the  hind  feet 
coalefce,  affuming  the  form  of  a  broad  horizontal  tail. 

Notwithflanding  the  many  parts  and  properties 
which  cetaceous  fifh  have  in  common  with  land  ani¬ 
mals,  yet  there  Hill  remain  others  which  render  it 
more  natural  to  place  them,  with  Ray,  in  the  rank  of 
fifh  :  the  form  of  their  bodies  agrees  with  that  of  fifh ; 
they  are  entirely  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a 
fmooth  (kin ;  they  live  conftantlyin  the  water, and  have 
all  the  aClions  of  fifh. 

CETE,  the  name  of  Linnaeus's  feventh  order  of 
mammalia,  comprehending  theMoNODoN,  Bal/ena, 
Physeter,  and  Delphinus. 

CETEPtACH,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Asplenium. 

CETTE,  a  maritime  town  of  France,  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  feated  at  the  place  where  the  canal  of  Languedoc 
begins,  be  tween  Montpellier  and  Agde,  on  the  bay  of 
Maguelona  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  E.  Long.  3.15. 

N.  Lat.  43.  25. 

CETUS,  in  aflronomy,  the  whale  ;  a  large  con- 
ftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  under  Pifcc-s, 
and  next  the  water  of  Aquarius.  See  Astronomy, 
n°  206. 

Cetus  is  reprefented  by  the  poets,  as  the  fea-mon- 
fter  which  Neptune,  at  the  fuit  of  the  nymphs,  lent  to 
devour  Andromeda  for  the  pride  of  her  mother,  and 
which 
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Ceva  which  was  killed  by  Perfeus.  In  the  mandible  of  ce- 

8  tus  is  a  variable  liar  which  appears  and  difappears 

Cey|on-  periodically,  paffing  through  the  feveral  degrees  of 
magnitude  both  increaiing  and  diminilhing,  in  about 
333  days.  See  Astronomy,  n°  9. 

CEVA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  feated 
op  the  river  T anero,with  a  llrong  fort,  in  E.  Long.  8.  8. 
N.  Lat.  44.  20. 

CEVENNES,  mountains  of  Languedoc  in  France, 
remarkable  for  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  Prote- 
ftants  there  as  a  place  of  fecurity  again  11  the  tyranny  of 
their  governors.  In  queen  Anne’s  reign  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  affilt  them  by  an  Englilh  fledt  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  to  no  purpofe,  for  the  French  had 
occupied  the  paffages. 

CEU  TA,  a  maritime  town  of  Barbary  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  feated  on  the  Itraits  of 
Gibraltar,  oppolite  that  place,  in  W.  Long.  6.  25.  N. 
Lat.  36.  3  J.  John  king  of  Portugal  took  it  from  the 
Moors  in  1 41 5,  but  it  now  belongs  to  Spain.  In  1697, 
it  fuflained  a  vigorous  ftege  by  the  Moors. 

CEYLON,  a  large  illand  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  about 
2  jo  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth.  The  air  is 
very  good  ;  the  country  full  of  mountains,  but  inter- 
fperfed  with  fertile  valleys ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for 
producing  excellent  cinnamon.  In  fome  places  are 
rich  mines  of  fapphires,  rubies,  topazes,  and  cats-eyes, 
beiides  other  ftones  of  lei's  value.  Tiiere  is  alfo  plenty 
of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  all  other  ufes.  The  animals 
are  cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  hogs,  tygers,  monkeys,  ire. 
They  have  large  elephants,  and  monllrous  lerpents 
which  are  very  dangerous.  The  illand  is  alfo  in  felled 
with  ants,  which  do  a  great  deal  of  mifehief.  It  lies 
from  E.  Long.  78°  to  82°  and  from  N.  Lat.  6®  to  io°. 

The  conqueft  of  this  illand  was  the  firft  attempt  of 
Albuquerque  the  celebrated  Portuguefe  admiral.  He 
found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  different 
nations,  the  Bedas  inhabiting  the  northern,  and  the 
Cing/afes  who  dwelt  in  the  fouthern  parts.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  very  barbarous,  but  the  latter  a  good  deal 
more  polilhed.  Beftdes  the  advantages  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  thefe  nations  derived  from  their  mines 
of  precious  ftones,  they  carried  on  the  greateft  pearl- 
filhery  in  the  Eaft.  Thefe  nations  the  Portuguefe  con¬ 
quered,  and  tyrannized  over  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  aflifted  the  Dutch  in  expelling  them  from  the 
illand  ;  and  by  their  united  efforts  this  was  accompli- 
fhed  in  1658,  after  a  bloody  and  obftinate  war.  All 
the  Portuguefe  fettlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  who  ftill  keep  pofieflion 
of  them,  excepting  a  fmall  diftrid  on  the  Eaftern 
coaft  without  any  port,  from  whence  the  fovereign  of 
the  country  had  his  fait.  Thefe  fettlements  formed 
a  regular  track,  extending  from  two  to  twelve  leagues 
into  the  inland  parts  of  the  illand.  The  company 
have  appropriated  all  the  productions  of  the  illand. 
The  feveral  articles  of  trade  are,  1.  Amethyfts,  fap¬ 
phires,  topazes,  and  rubies ;  the  laft  are  very  fmall, 
and  very  indifferent.  The  Moors  who  come  from 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel  buy  them,  paying  a  moderate 
tax  :  and  when  they  are  cut,  fell  them  at  a  low  price 
in  the  different  countries  of  India.  2.  Pepper,  which 
the  company  buy  for  about  4d.  per  pound  ;  coffee  for 
which  they  only  pay  2  d.  and  cardamom  which  has  no 
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fixed  price.  Thefe  articles  are  all  of  an  inferior  qua-  Ceylon 
lity,  and  through  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  will  8 
never  turn  to  any  account.  3.  An  hundred  bales  of  C^ac°* 
handkerchief:,  pagnes,  and  ginghams,  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  which  ai'e  iabricated  by  the  Malabars  at  Jafra- 
napatan.  4.  A  fmall  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  jo 
elephants,  which  are  carried  to  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del.  J.  Areca,  which  the  company  buys  at  about 
8  s.  9d.  the  ammonan,  and  fells  on  the  Ipot  at  L.  1, 

13  s.  to  the  merchants  of  Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  the 
Maldives;  who  give  in  return  rice,  coarfe  linen,  and 
cowries.  6.  The  pearl-filhery,  which  was  formerly 
of  great  confequence  ;  but  is  now  fo  much  exliaufted 
as  not  to  bring  in  more  than  L.  8,730  per  annum. 

7.  After  all,  the  great  objed  of  the  companj  is  cin¬ 
namon.  They  purchafe  the  greateft  part  of  their  cin¬ 
namon  of  the  Indians  who  are  fubjeCt  to  them,  and, 
all  expencqs  deduded,  it  does  not  coft  them  above  6  d. 
per  pound.  The  annual  expences  of  the  colony  may 
amount  to  abont  L.  96,2  Jo ;  their  revenues  and  fmall 
branches  of  commerce  produce  only  about  L.  87,joo. 

This  deficiency  muft  be  fupplied  out  of  the  profits  a- 
rifing  from  the  cinnamon  trade ;  and  they  are  obliged 
to  provide  for  the  expences  of  the  wars  in  which  they 
are  frequently  engaged  with  the  king  of  Candy,  who 
is  at  prefent  the  foie  fovereign  of  the  ifland.  Thele 
are  very  detrimental  to  the  interefts  of  the  Holland¬ 
ers;  for  which  reafon  they  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  good  will  of  this  monarch  by  fhewing  him  all  ima¬ 
ginable  civilities.  The  harmony,  however,  has  been 
often  interrupted.  In  a  bloody  war  which  terminated 
on  the  14th  of  February  1766,  the  Ceylonefe  monarch 
was  driven  from  his  capital,  fo  that  the  Dutch  made  a 
very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  fovereignty  was 
acknowledged  over  all  that  part  of  the  country  they 
poflefled  before  the  troubles  broke  ont ;  and  that  part 
of  the  coafts  held  by  the  natives  was  ceded  to  them. 

They  were  allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the 
plains ;  and  the  court  was  to  fell  them  the  belt  fort 
which  is  produced  in  the  mountains,  at  the  rate  of 
L.  1  :  16  :  1,  for  x8  lb.  The  government  engaged 
to  have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  power  ;  arid 
even  to  deliver  up  any  Europeans  who  may  happen 
to  ftray  into  the  ifland.  In  return  for  fo  many  concef- 
fions,  the  king  was  to  receive  annually  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  ceded  coafts  ;  and  from  thence  his 
fubjeds  were  to  be  furnifhed  gratis  with  as  much  fait 
as  they  had  occafton  for.  The  Ceylonefe  are  in  the 
moft  miferable  fituation  ;  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  total 
inactivity ;  live  in  huts  without  any  furniture  ;  and 
fubfiit  upon  fruits :  thofe  who  are  the  moft  affluent 
have  no  other  covering  than  a  piece  of  coarfe  linen 
wrapt  about  their  wailt. 

CHACE.  See  Chase. 

CHACO,  a  large  country  of  South  America  fituated 
between  19°  and  37“  S.  Lat.  It  belongs  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  by  whom  it  was  conquered  in  1 J 36.  It  is  not  na¬ 
turally  fruitful ;  bnt  abounds  in  gold  mines,  which  are 
fo  much  the  more  valuable  that  they  are  eafily  worked. 

The  works  are  carried  on  by  about  8000  blacks,  who 
deliver  every  day  to  their  mailers  a  certain  quanti¬ 
ty  of  gold ;  and  what  they  can  colled  above  this,  be¬ 
longs  to  themfelves  ;  as  well  as  what  they  find  on 
thofe  days  that  are  confecrated  to  religion  and  reft, 

upon 
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upon  condition  that  during  the  feftival  they  maintain 
themfelves.  This  enables  many  of  them  to  purchafe 
their  liberty  ;  after  which  they  intermarry  with  the 
Spaniards. 

CHADCHOD,  in  Jewifh  antiquity.  Ezekiel  men¬ 
tions  chadchod  among  the  feveral  merchandizes  which 
were  brought  to  Tyre.  The  old  interpreters,  not 
very  well  knowing  the  meaning  of  this  term,  con¬ 
tinued  it  in  their  tranflation.  St  Jerom  acknowledges 
that  he  could  not  difcover  the  interpretation  of  it. 
The  Chaldee  interprets  it  pearls  ;  others  think  that 
the  onyx,  ruby,  carbuncle,  cryilal,  or  ‘diamond  is 
meant  by  it. 

CH/EROPHYLLUM,  Chervil;  a  genus  of  .the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  dais  of 
plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  two  of  which,  cal¬ 
led  cow-weed,  and  wildc  hervil,  are  weeds  common 
in  many  places  of  Britain.  The  roots  of  the  firlt  have 
been  found  poifonous  when  ufed  as  parfnips:  the 
rundles  afford  an  indifferent  yellow  dye ;  the  leaves 
and  fialks  a  beautiful  green.  Its  prefence  indicates  a 
fertile  and  grateful  foil.  It  ought  to  be  rooted  out 
from  all  paffures  early  in  the  fpring,  as  no  animal 
but  the  afs  will  eat  it.  It  is  one  of  the  raoft  early 
plants  in  fliooting,  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  April 
the  leaves  are  near  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
recommended  by  Geoffroy  as  aperient  and  diuretic, 
and  at  the  fame  time  grateful  to  the  palate  and  fto- 
mach.  He  even  aflerts,  that  dropfies  which  do  not 
yield  to  this  medicine  can  fcarcely  be  cured  by  any  o- 
ther.  He  directs  the  juice  to  be  given  in  the  dole  of 
three  or  four  ounces  every  fourth  hour,  and  continued 
for  foine  time  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
nitre  and  fyrup  of  the  five  opening  roots. — The  o- 
tlier  fpecies  of  chserophyllum  are  not  pofTeffed  of  any 
,  remarkable  property. 

CfDETODON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties 
belonging  to  the  order  of  thoraci.  The  teeth  are  ve¬ 
ry  numerous,  thick,  fetacious,  and  flexile  ;  the  rays  of 
the  gills  are  fix.  The  back-fin  and  the  fin  at  the  a- 
nus  are  flefliy  and  fquamous.  There  are  23  fpecies, 
diflinguifhed  from  each  other  principally  by  the  figure 
of  the  tail,  and  the  number  of  fpines  in  the  back-fin. 
The  mart  remarkable  is  the  roflratus,  or  fhooting-fifh, 
having  a  hollow,  cylindrical  beak.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  frequents  the  fides  of  the 
fea  and  rivers  in  fearch  of  food,  from  its  lingular 
manner  of  obtaining  which  it  receives  its  name.  -When 
it  fpies  a  fly  fitting  on  the  plants  that  grow  in  fhal- 
low  water,  it  fwims  on  to  the  diftanee  of  four,  five, 
or  fix  feet ;  and  then,  with  a  furprifing  dexterity,  it 
ej  .  6ls  out  of  its  tubular  mouth  a  Angle  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  never  fails  ftriking  the  fly  into  the  water, 
where  it  foon  becomes  its  prey. 

CHAFER  Y,  in  the  iron-work9,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  principal  forges.  The  other  is  called  the  fi¬ 
tter  y.  When  the  iron  has  been  brought  at  the  finery 
into  what  is  called  an  aneony,  or  fquare  mills,  ham¬ 
mered  into  a  bar  in  its  middle,  but  with  its  two  ends 
rough,  the  bufmefs  to  be  done  at  the  chafery  is  the 
reducing  the  whole  to  the  fame  fhape,  by  hammering 
down  lhefe  rough  ends  ;othe  fhape  of  the  middle  part. 

CHAFFINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  Englilh  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  Fringilla. 


CHAGRE,  a  fort  of  America  in  the  province  of 
Darien  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
has  been  taken  feveral  times  by  the  bucaneers,  and 
laft  of  all  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1 740.  W.  Long. 
82.  7.  N.  Lat.  9.  50. 

CHAIN,  (Catena),  a  feries  of  feveral  rings, or  links, 
fitted  into  one  another. 

There  are  chains  of  divers  matters,  fizes,  forms,  and 
for  divers  ules. — Ports,  rivers,  ftreets,  ire.  are  do- 
fed  with  iron  chains  :  rebellious  cities  are  punifhed  by 
taking  away  their  chains  and  barriers. 

The  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  are,  Chains 
Or,  in  a  field  Gules.  The  occafion  hereof  is  referred 
to  the  kings  of  Spain  leagued  againft  the  Moors  ;  who 
having  gained  a  celebrated  victory  againft  them  in 
12 12,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  fpoils  the  magnificent 
tent  of  Miralmumin  fell  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  as 
being  the  firlt  that  broke  and  forced  the  chains  thereof. 

A  gold  Chain,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  or  badges 
of  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  a  city,  as  the 
mayor  of  London,  the  provoft  and  bailies  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  ire. — Something  like  this  obtained  among  the 
ancient  Gauls :  the  principal  ornament  of  their  per- 
foils  in  power  and  authority  was  a  gold  chain,  which 
they  wore  on  all  occafions ;  and  even  in  battle,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them  from  the  common  fokliers. 

Chain  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  firing,  of  twifted 
wire ;  ferving  to  hang  watches,  tweezer-cafes,  and 
other  valuable  toys  upon.  The  invention  of  this  piece 
of  curious  work  is  owing  to  the  Englifh  ;  whence,  in 
foreign  countries,  it  is  denominated  the  Englifh  chain, 
Thefe  chains  are  ufually  either  of  filver  or  gold,  foine 
of  gilt  copper;  lhe  thread,  or  wire  of  each  kind  to 
be  very  fine. — For  the  fabric,  or  making  of  thefe 
chains:  a  part  of  the  wire  is  folded  into  little  links 
of  an  oval  form ;  the  longeft  diameter  about  three 
lines;  the  fnorteft,  one.  Thefe,  after  they  have 
been  exactly  foldere'.  are  again  folded  into  two ; 
and  then  bound  together,  or  imervove,  by  means  of 
feveral  other  little  threads  of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  fome 
whereof,  which  pals  from  one  end  to  the  other,  imi¬ 
tate  the  warp  of  a  fiuff ;  and  the  others,  which  pals 
tranverfe,  the  woof.  There  are  at  leaft  four  thoufand 
little  links  in  a  chain  of  four  pendants ;  which  are  by 
this  means  bound  fo  equally,  and  withal  fo  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  eye  is  deceived,  and  takes  the  whole 
to  conlift  of  one  entire  piece. 

Chain  is  alfo  a  kind  of  meafure  in  France,  in  the 
trade  of  wood  for  fuel.  There  are  chains  for  wood 
by  tale,  for  wood  by  the  rope,  for  faggots,  for  cleft 
wood,  and  for  round  fticks.  There  are  alfo  chains 
for  meafuring  the  Iheaves  of  all  forts  of  corn,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  tithes ;  for  mea¬ 
furing  pottles  of  hay,  and  for  meafuring  horfes.  All 
thefe  are  divided  into  feet,  inches,  hands,  be.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufe  they  are  deligned  for. 

Chain,  in  furveying,  a  meafure  of  lentli,  made  of 
a  certain  number  of  links  of  iron-wire,  ferving  to 
take  the  difiance  between  two  or  more  places. 

‘Gunter’s  chain  confifis  of  100  fuch  links,  each  mea¬ 
furing  77sV  inches,  and  confequently  equal  to  66  feet, 
or  four  poles.  See  Surveying. 

Ch Mrs-Put? p.  See  Pump. 

Ci\ hin-Shot,  two  bullets  with  a  chain  between 
them. 
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Chain,  them.  They  are  ufed  at  fea  to  fhoot  down  yards  or 

II  malts,  and  to  cut  the  fhrouds  or  rigging  of  a  lhip. 

.  halcedo-  74/>-Chain,  onboard  a  lhip,  a  chain  to  fling  the 

— -  fail-yards  in  time  of  battle,  in  order  to  prevent  them 

from  falling  down  whpn  the  ropes  by  which  they  are 
hung  happen  to  be  fliot  away  or  rendered, incapable 
of  lervice. 

Cuhin-Wales,  or  Channels,  of  a  lhip, porteboijfoirs, 
are  broad  and  thick  planks  projecting  horizontally  from 
the  lhip’s  outlide,  abreaft  of  and  l'omewhat  behind 
the  malts.  They  are  formed  to  extend  the  Ihrouds 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  axis  or  middle  line  of 
the  lhip,  fo  as  to  give  a  greater  fecurity  and  fupport 
to  the  malts,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  flirouds  from 
damaging  the  gunwale,  or  being  hurt  by  rubbing  a- 
gainlt  it.  Every  malt  has  its  chain-wales,  which  are 
either  built  above  or  below  the  fecond  deck-ports  in 
a  lhip  of  the  line :  they  are  llrongly  connected  to  the 
fide  by  knees,  bolts,  and  Itandards,  befides  being  con¬ 
fined  thereto  by  the  chains  whole  upper  ends  pafs 
through  notches  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chain-wales, 
fo  as  to  unite  with  the  Ihrouds  above. 

Chains,  in  Ihip-building,  are  llrong  links  or  plates 
of  iron,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  bolted  through 
the  lhip-lide  to  the  timbers. 

C h  a  in ~lfland,  an  illand  lately  difcovered  by  captain 
Wallis  in  the  South-fea.  It  feemed  to  be  about  five 
miles  long  and  as  much  broad,  lying  in  the  direction  of 
north- welt  and  fouth-eaft.  It  appeared  to  be  a  double 
range  of  woody  iflands  joined  together  by  reefs,  fo  as 
to  compofe  one  illand  of  an  oval  figure,  with  a  lake 
in  the  middle.  The  trees  are  large ;  and  from  the 
fmoke  that  ilfued  from  the  woods,  it  appeared  to  be 
inhabited.  W.  Long.  145.  54.  S.  Lat.  17.  23. 

CHAIR,  (Cathedra),  was  anciently  uied  for  the 
pulpit,  or  fuggeltum,  whence  the  prielt  fpoke  to  the 
people.  See  Pulpit,  and  Cathedra. 

It  is  Hill  applied  to  the  place  whence  profeflbrs  and 
regents  in  univerfities  deliver  their  leCtures,  and  teach 
the  fciences  to  their  pupils :  thus  we  fay,  the  profef- 
for’s  chair,  the  doClor’s  chair,  &c. 

Curule  Chair.  See  Curule. 

Chair  is  alfo  applied  by  the  Romanilts  to  certain 
fealts,  held  anciently  in  commemoration  of  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  fee  or  feat  of  the  vicarage  of  Chrift  by 
St  Peter. 

The  perforated  chair,  wherein  the  new-eleCied 
pope  is  placed,  F.  Mabillon  obferves,  is  Hill  to  be  feen 
at  Rome  :  but  the  origin  thereof  he  does  not  attri¬ 
bute,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the  adventure  of  pope 
Joan ;  but  fays  there  is  a  myftery  in  it ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  forfooth,  to  explain  to  the  pope  thofe  words 
of  fcripture,  that  Cod  draws  the  poorfrotrt  out  of  the 
dnjl  and  mire. 

Marbie  Chair.  See  Marine  Chair. 

CHAISE,  a  fort  of  light  open  chariot  or  calalh. 
See  Chariot. 

CHALAZA,  among  naturalifts,  a  white  knotty  fort 
of  firing  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  formed  of  a  plexus  of 
the  fibres  of  the  membranes,  whereby  the  yolk  and 
white  are  conneClcd  together.  See  Egg. 

CHALCEDONY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
the  femipellucid  gems :  they  are  of  an  even  and  re¬ 
gular,  not  tabulated  ftruCture ;  of  a  femi-opaque  cryftal- 


line  balls ;  and  variegated  with  different  colours,  but  Chalcidius 
thofe  ever  difpofed  in  form  of  mills  or  clouds,  and,  if  8 
nicely  examined,  found  to  be  owing  to  an  admixture  C 

of  various  coloured  earths,  but  imperfedlly  blended  in _ I _ 

the  mafs,  and  often  vifible  in  diltindl  moleculse. — It 
has  been  doubted  by  l’ome  whether  the  ancients  were 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  ftone  we  call  chalcedony  : 
they  having  deferibed  a  Chalcedonian  carbuncle  and 
emerald,  neither  of  which  can  at  all  agree  with  the 
characters  of  our  ftone  ;  but  we  are  to  confider  that 
they  have  alio  delcribed  a  Chalcedonian  jafper  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  very  fame  ftone,  as  they  de- 
feribe  by  the  word  turbida,  which  extremely  wella- 
grees  with  our  chalcedony. 

There  are  four  known  fpecies  of  the  chalcedony. 

I .  A  bluilh  white  one.  This  is  the  moll:  common  of 
all,  and  is  found  in  the  Ihape  of  our  flints  and  pebbles, 
in  mafles  of  two  or  three  inches  or  more  in  diame¬ 
ter  :  it  is  of  a  whitilh  colour,  with  a  faint  cloud  of 
blue  diffufed  all  over  it,  but  always  in  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  near  the  furface.  This  is  a  little  lei’s  hard  than 
the  oriental  onyx.  The  oriental  chalcedonies  are  the 
only  ones  of  any  value ;  they  are  found  in  valt  abund¬ 
ance  on  the  Ihores  of  rivers  in  all  parts  of  the  Ealt  In¬ 
dies,  and  frequently  come  over  among  the  balaft  of 
the  Ealt-India  fliips.  They  are  common  in  Silefia  and 
Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  alfo;  but  with 
us  are  lefs  hard,  more  opaque,  and  of  very  little  va¬ 
lue.  2.  The  dull  milky-veined  chalcedony.  This  is 
a  ftone  of  little  value  j  and  is  fometimes  met  with  a- 
mong  our  lapidaries,  who  miftake  it  for  a  kind  of  ne¬ 
phritic  ftone.  It  is  of  a  fomewhat  yellowifli  white  or 
cream  colour,  with  a  few  milk-white  veins.  This  is 
principally  found  in  New-Spain.  3.  The  third  is  a 
brownifli,  black,  dull,  and  cloudy  one,  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  fmoky  jafper,  or  jafpis  capni- 
tis.  This  is  the  leaft  beautiful  ftone  of  all  the  clafs ; 
it  is  of  a  pale  brownilh  white,  clouded  all  over  with  a 
blackiih  mill,  as  the  common  chalcedony  is  with  a 
blue.  It  is  common  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
and  in  Germany ;  but  is  very  little  valued,  and  is  fel- 
dom  worked  into  any  thing  better  than  the  handles  of 
knives.  4.  The  yellow  and  red  chalcedony  is  great¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  in  beauty  ;  and  is  in  great 
repute  in  Italy,  though  very  little  known  among  us. 

It  is  naturally  compofed  of  an  admixture  of  red  and 
yellow  only,  on  a  clouded  cryftalline  bafis ;  but  is  fome¬ 
times  found  blended  with  the  matter  of  common  chal¬ 
cedony,  and  then  is  mixed  with  blue.  It  is  all  over 
of  the  mifty  hue  of  the  common  chalcedony.  This  is 
found  only  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  there  not  plentiful¬ 
ly.  The  Italians  make  it  into  beads,  and  call  thefe 
cajjidonies  ;  but  they  are  not  determinate  in  the  ufe 
of  the  word,  but  call  beads  of  feveral  of  the  agates 
by  the  fame  name. — All  the  chalcedonies  readily  give 
fire  with  fteel,  and  make  no  effervefcence  with  aqua¬ 
fortis. 

CHALCIDIUS,  a  famous  platonic  philofopber,  in 
the  third  century,  who  wrote  a  commentary,  which  is 
efteemed,  on  the  Timseus  of  Plato.  This  work  has 
been  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin. 

CHALCONDYLAS  (Demetrius),  a  learned  Greek, 
born  at  Conftantinople,  left  that  city  after  its  being  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  taught  Greek  in 
feveral 
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Chalcondy-  feveral  cities  in  Italy.  He  compofed  a  Greek  gram- 
las  mar ;  and  died  at  Milan  in  1513. 

Chalcondylas  (Laonicus),  a  famous  Greek  hif- 
3  torian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at  Athens  ; 
and  wrote  an  excellent  hiltory  of  the  Turks,  from 
Ottoman,  who  reigned  about  the  year  1300,  to  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  in  1463. 

CHALDEA,  or  Babylonia,  the  name  of  an  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Alia,  now  called  Eyrac  Arabi.  See 
Babylonia. 

CHALDEE  language,  that  fpokeii  by  the  Chal- 
daeans,  or  people  of  Chaldaea.  It  is  a  dialed!  of  the 
Hebrew. 

CHALDRON,  a  dry  Englilh  meafure,  confifting 
of  thirty -fix  bufhels,  heaped  up  according  to  the  feal- 
ed  bulhel  kept  at  Guild-hall,  London  :  but  on  lhip- 
board,  twenty-one  chaldron  of  coals  are  allowed  to 
the  fcore.  The  chaldron  Ihould  weigh  two  thoufand 
pounds. 

CHALICE,  the  cup  or  veflel  ufed  to  adminifter  the 
wine  in  the  facrament ;  and  by  the  Roman  catholics 
in  the  mafs. 

The  ufe  of  the  chalice,  or  communicating  in  both 
kinds,  is,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  denied  to  the  lai¬ 
ty,  who  communicate  only  in  one  kind,  the  clergy 
alone  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  communicating 
in  both  kinds. 

CHALK,  Creta,  is  a  white  earth  found  plentifully 
in  Britain,  France,  Norway,  and  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  faid  to  have  been  anciently  dug  chiefly  in  the 
ifland  of  Crete,  and  thence  to  have  received  its  name 
of  Creta.  They  have  a  very  eafy  way  of  digging 
chalk  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  England.  It  is  there 
found  on  the  fides  of  hills ;  and  the  workmen  under¬ 
mine  it  fo  far  as  appears  proper  ;  then  digging  a 
trench  at  the  top  as  far  diftant  from  the  edge  as  the 
undermining  goes  at  bottom,  they  fill  this  with  water, 
which  foaks  through  in  the  fpace  of  a  night,  upon 
which  the  whole  flake  falls  down  at  once.  In  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  chalk  generally  lies  deeper,  and 
they  are  forced  to  dig  for  it  at  coniiderable  depths, 
and  draw  it  up  in  buckets. 

Chalk  is  of  two  kinds;;  hard,  dry,  and  firm,  or  foft 
and  undtuous ;  both  of  which  are  adapted  to  various 
purpofes.  The  hard  and  dry  kind  is  much  the  pro¬ 
per  eft  for  burning  into  lime;  but  the  foft  and  unc¬ 
tuous  chalk  is  beft  for  ufing  as  a  manure  for  lands. 
Chalk,  whether  burnt  into  lime  or  not,  is  in  fome 
cafes  an  excellent  manure.  Its  mode  of  operating  on 
the  foil,  is  explained  under  the  article  Agriculture, 
n°  21. 

Pure  chalk  melts  eafily  with  alcali  and  flint  into  a 
tranfparent  colourlefs  glafs.  With  alcaline  falts  it 
melts  fomewhat  more  difficultly ;  and  with  borax 
fomewhat  more  eafily  than  with  flint  or  fand.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  half  its  weight  of  borax,  and  its  whole 
weight  of  alcali,  to  fufe  it.  Sal  mirabile,  and  fandi- 
ver,  which  do  not  vitrify  at  all  with  the  cryftalline 
earths,  form,  with  half  their  weight  of  chalk,  the  firft 
a  yellowilh  black,  the  latter  a  greenilh,  glafs.  Nitre, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  moft  adtive  fluxes  for 
flint,  does  not  perfectly  vitrify  with  chalk.  This 
earth  notably  promotes  the  vitrification  of  flint ;  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  requiring  lels  alcali  than  either  of  them 
Vol.  III. 


feparately.  If  glafs  made  from  flint  and  alcali  is  fur-  Chalk, 
ther  faturated  with  the  flint,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  """  ‘ 
bearing  any  further  addition  of  that  earth  without 
becoming  opaque  and  milky,  it  will  ftill  in  a  llrong 
fire  take  up  a  coniiderable  proportion,  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  chalk,  without  injury  to  its 
tranfparency  ;  hence  chalk  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
in  compofitions  for  glafs,  as  a  part  of  the  fait  may 
then  be  fpared.  Chalk  likewife  has  a  great  effedt  in 
melting  the  ftony  matters  intermixed  with  metallic 
ores,  and  hence  might  be  of  ufe  in  fmelting  ores ; 
as  indeed  limeftone  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  that  chalk,  when  deprived  of  its 
fixed  air,  and  converted  into  limeftone,  lofes  much  of 
its  difpofition  to  vitrify.  It  is  then  found  to  melt 
very  difficultly  and  imperfectly,  and  to  render  the  glafs 
opaque  and  milky. 

Chalk  readily  imbibes  water  ;  and  hence  mafles  of 
it  are  employed  for  drying  precipitates,  lakes,  earthy 
powders  that  have  been  levigated  with  water  and 
other  moift  preparations.  Its  (Economical  ufes  in 
cleaning  and  polilhing  metalline  or  glafs  utenlils  are 
well  known.  In  this  cafe  it  is  powdered  and  wafhed 
from  any  gritty  matter  it  may  contain,  and  is  then 
called  whiting.  In  medicine  it  is  one  of  the  moil 
ufeful  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  Amply  as 
fuch :  the  aftringent  virtues  which  fome  have  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  have  no  foundation,  unlefs  in  as  far  as  the 
earth  is  faturated  with  an  acid,  with  which  it  compofes 
a  faline  concrete  manifeftly  fub-aftringent.  For  the 
further  properties  of  chalk,  fee  Chemistry,  n°  33, 

127,  191,  234,  277,  342. 

Black  Chalk,  a  name  given  by  painters  to  a  fpe- 
cies  of  earth  with  which  they  draw  on  blue  paper, 
ire.  It  is  found  in  the  earth  in  pieces  from  two  to 
ten  feet  long,  and  from  four  inches  to  20  in  breadth, 
generally  flat,  but  fomewhat  rifing  in  the  middle,  and 
thinner  towards  the  edges,  commonly  lying  in  large 
quantities  together.  While  in  the1  earth,  it  is  moift 
and  flaky ;  but  being  dried,  it  becomes  confiderably 
hard  and  very  light ;  but  always  breaks  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  direction ;  and  if  attentively  examined  when 
frelh  broken,  appears  of  a  ftriated  texture.  To  the 
touch  it  is  foft  and  fmooth,  ftains  very  freely,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  fmoothnefs  makes  very  neat  marks.  It 
is  eafily  reduced  into  an  impalpable  foft  powder,  with¬ 
out  any  diminution  of  its  blacknefs :  In  this  ftate  it 
mixes  eafily  with  oil  into  a  fmooth  pafte  ;  and  being 
diffiiied  through  water,  it  flowly  fettles  in  a  black  flimy 
or  muddy  form ;  properties  which  make  its  ufe  very 
convenient  to  the  painters  both  in  oil  and  water  co¬ 
lours.  It  appears  to  be  an  earth  quite  different  from 
common  chalk,  and  rather  of  the  flaty  bituminous  kind. 

In  the  fire  it  becomes  white  with  a  reddiih  caft,  and 
very  friable,  retaining  its  flaky  ftruCture,  and  looking 
much  like  the  white  flaky  mafles  which  fome  forts  of 
pit-coal  leave  in  burning.  Neither  the  chalk  nor  thefe 
allies  are  at  all  affeCted  by  acids. 

The  colour-lhops  are  fupplied  with  this  earth  from 
Italy  or  Germany  ;  though  fome  parts  of  England  af¬ 
ford  fubftances  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  lame  qua¬ 
lity,  and  which  are  found  to  be  equally  ferviceable 
both  for  marking  and  as  black  paints.  Such  particu¬ 
larly  is  the  black  earth  called  killew ,  faid  by  Dr  Merret 
10  P  in 
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Chalk  in  his  Piuax  Rerum  Britanrticarum ,  to  be  found  in  Lan- 
11  calhire  ;  and  by  Mr  Da  Cofta,  in  his  hiitory  of  foffils. 
Challenge.  tQ  be  plentiful  on  the  fide  near  the  top  of  Cay-Avon, 
an  high  hill  in  Merioneth-lhire. 

RedC halk,  an  earth  much  ufed  by  painters  and 
artificers,  and  common  in  the  colour- Shops.  It  is  pro¬ 
perly  an  indurated'  clayey  ochre  ;  and  is  dug  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  but  in  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  in  Flanders.  It  is  of  a  fine,  even,  and  firm  tex¬ 
ture  ;  very  heavy,  and  very  hard  ;  of  a  pale  red  on  the 
outfule,  but  of  a  deep  duSky  chocolate  colour  within. 
It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  perfectly  infipid  to 
the  tafte,  and  makes  no  effervefcence  with  acids. 

C  h  A  l  k -Land.  Barley  and  wheat  will  fucceed  very 
well  on  the  better  fort  of  chalky  land,  and  oats  gene¬ 
rally  do  well  on  any  kind  of  it.  The  natural  produce 
of  this  fort  of  land  in  weeds,  is  that  fort  of  fmall  vetch 
called  the  tine-tare ,  with  poppies,  may-weed,  ire. 
Saint-foin  and  hop-clover  will  generally  fucceed  tole¬ 
rably  well  on  thefe  lands  ;  and,  where  they  are  of 
the  better  fort,  the  great  clover  will  do.  The  beft 
manure  is  dung,  old  rags,  and  the  Sheep-dung  left  af¬ 
ter  folding  them  on  it. 

Chalk -Stones,  in  medicine,  fignify  the  concretions 
of  calcareous  matter  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people 
violently  afflidted  with  the  gout.  Lewenhoeck  has 
been  at  the  pains  of  examining  thefe  by  the  micro¬ 
scope.  He  divides  them  into  three  parts.  The  firft 
is  compofed  of  various  fmall  parcels  of  matter  looking 
like  white  grains  of  fand  ;  this  is  harder  and  drier, 
and  alfo  whiter,  than  the  reft.  When  examined  with 
large  magnifiers,  thefe  are  found  to  be  compofed  of 
oblong  particles  laid  clofely  and  evenly  together  : 
though  the  whole  fmall  ftones  are  opaque,  thefe  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  them  are  pellucid,  and  refemble  pie¬ 
ces  of  horfe-hair  cut  Short,  only  that  they  are  fome- 
what  pointed  at  both  ends.  Thefe  are  fo  extremely 
thin,  that  Mr  Lewenhoeck  computes  that  1000  of 
them  placed  together  would  not  amount  to  the  fize  of 
one  hair  of  our  heads  The  whole  ftones  in  this  harder 
part  of  the  chalk  are  not  compofed  of  thefe  particles, 
but  there  are  confufedly  thrown  in  among  them  feme 
broken  parts  of  other  fubftances,  and  in  a  few  places 
fome  globules  of  blood  and  fmall  remains  of  other 
juices.  The  fecond  kind  of  chalky  matter  is  lefs  hard 
and  lefs  white  than  the  former,  and  is  compofed  of 
fragments  or  irregular  parts  of  thofe  oblong  bodies 
which  compofe  the  firft  or  hardeft  kind,  and  thefe  are 
mixed  among  tough  and  clear  matter,  interfperfed 
with  the  fmall  broken  globules  of  blood  difcoverable 
in  the  former,  but  in  much  greater  quantity.  The 
third  kind  appears  red  to  the  naked  eye ;  and,  when 
examined  with  glaffes,  is  found  to  be  a  more  tough 
and  clammy  white  matter,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  globules  of  blood  are  interfperfed;  thefe  give  it  the 
red  appearance  it  has. 

CHALLENGE,  a  cartel  or  invitation  to  a  duel  or 
*  SteDueJ.  other  combat  *.  A  challenge  either  by  word  or  let¬ 
ter,  or  to  be  the  bearer  of  Such  challenge,  is  punish¬ 
able  by  fine  and  imprifonment  on  indictment  or  infor¬ 
mation. 

Challenge,  among  hunters.  When  hounds  or 
beagles,  at  firft  finding  the  feent  of  their  game,  pre- 
fently  open  and  cry,  they  are  faid  to  challenge. 


Challnege,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an  excep-  Challenge, 
tion  made  to  jurors*;  and  is  either  in  civil  or  crimi-  •  geethear- 
nal  cafes.  tide  7mA 

I.  In  civil  cafes  challenges  are  of  two  forts ;  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  array ,  and  challenges  to  the  poll. 

1 .  Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  BJackJlone’s 
to  the  whole  panel,  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed,  or  Comment. 
fet  in  order  by  the  Sheriff  in  his  return  ;  and  they  may 

be  made  upon  account  of  partiality  or  fome  default  in 
the  Sheriff  or  his  under  officer  who  arrayed  the  panel. 

Alfo,  though  there  be  no  perfonal  objection  againSt 
the  Sheriff,  yet  if  he  arrays  the  panel  at  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  or  under  the  direction  of  either  party,  this  is 
good  caufe  of  challenge  to  the  array.  Formerly  if  a 
lord  of  parliament  had  a  caufe  to  be  tried,  and  no 
knight  was  returned  upon  the  jury,  it  was  a  caufe  of 
challenge  to  the  array :  alfo  by  the  policy  of  the  an¬ 
cient  law,  the  jury  was  to  come  de  vicineto,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  vill  or  place  where  the  caufe 
of  action  was  laid  in  the  declaration  :  and  therefore 
fome  of  the  jury  were  obliged  to  be  returned  from 
the  hundred  in  which  fuch  vill  lay ;  and,  if  none 
were  returned,  the  array  might  be  challenged  from 
defeat  of  hundreders.  For,  living  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  know  beforehand  the 
characters  of  the  parties  and  witneffes ;  and  therefore 
they  better  knew  what  credit  to  give  to  the  faCts  al- 
ledged  in  evidence.  But  this  convenience  was  over¬ 
balanced  by  another  very  natural  and  almoft  unavoid¬ 
able  inconvenience  ;  that  jurors  coming  out  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  would  be  apt  to  intermix 
their  prejudices  and  partialities  in  the  trial  of  right. 

And  this  the  law  was  fo  fenfible  of,  tfiat  it  for  a  long 
time  has  been  gradually  relinquishing  this  practice  ; 
the  number  of  neceSTary  hundreders  in  the  whole  pa¬ 
nel,  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  were  constantly 
Six,  being  in  the  time  of  Fortefcue  reduced  to  four  ; 
afterwards  by  Statute  27  Eliz.  c.  6.  to  two;  and  at 
length,  by  Statute  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16.  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  abolished  upon  all  civil  actions,  except  upon  pe¬ 
nal  Statutes  ;  and  upon  thofe  alfo  by  the  24  Geo.  II 
c.  18.  the  jury  being  now  only  to  come  de  corport  cc- 
rnitatuj,  Srom  the  body  of  the  county  at  large,  and  not 
de  vicineto ,  or  front  the  particular  neighbourhood. 

The  array  by  the  ancient  law  may  alfo  be  challenged, 
if  an  alien  be  party  to  the  fuit,  and,  upon  a  rule  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  motion  to  the  court  for  a  jury  de  medie - 
fate  linguee,  fuch  a  one  be  not  returned  by  the  Sheriff 
purfuant  to  the  Statute  28  Edward  III.  c.  13.  enforced 
by  8  Hen.  VI.*  c.  29.  which  enaeft,  that  where  either 
party  is  an  alien  born,  the  jury  Shall  be  one  half  deni¬ 
zens  and  the  other  aliens,  (if  fo  many  be  forthcoming 
in  the  place),  for  the  more  impartial  trial :  A  privi¬ 
lege  indulged  to  Strangers  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world  ;  but  which  is  as  ancient  in  England  as  the  time 
of  king  Ethelred,  in  whofe  Statute  de  monticolis  Walliar , 

(then  aliens  to  the  crown  of  England)  c.  3.  it  is  or¬ 
dained,  that  “  duodeni  legales  homines,  quorum  fex 
Walli  et  fex  Angli  erunt,  Anglis  et  Wallis  jus  di- 
cunto.” 

2.  Challenges  to  the  polls,  in  capita ,  are  exceptions 
to  particular  jurors  ;  and  feem  to  anfwer  the  recufatio 
judicis  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  by  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  wbichj  a  judge  might  be  refufed  upon  any  fu- 

fpieion, 


Challenge.  . 


*  Vid.  Black- 
flone’s 
Comm.  Ill 
362. 
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fpicion  of  partiality.  By  the  laws  of  England  alfo,  in 
the  times  of  Bradlon  and  Fleta,  a  judge  might  be  re- 
fufed  for  good  caufe  ;  but  now  the  law  is  otherwife, 
and  it  is  held  that  judges  or  jultices  cannot  be  challen¬ 
ged.  For  the  law  will  not  fuppofe  a  poffibility  of  bias 
or  favour  in  a  judge  who  is  already  fworn  to  admi- 
nifter  impartial  juftice,  and  whofe  authority  greatly 
depends  on  that  prefumption  and  idea.  And,  ffiould 
the  fadt  at  any  time  prove  flagrantly  fuch,  as  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  the  law  will  not  prel'ume  beforehand,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  milbehaviour  would  draw 
down  a  heavy  certfure  from  thole  to  whom  the  judge 
is  accountable  for  his  condudt.  But  challenges  to  the 
polls  of  the  jury  (who  are  judges  of  fadt)  are  reduced 
to  four  heads  by  Sir  Edward  Coke :  propter  honoris 
nfptClum  ;  propter  defeflum  ;  propter  affettum  ;  and 
propter  deUdurn.  1.  Propter  honoris  refpettum ;  as, 
if  a  lord  of  parliament  be  impanelled  on  a  jury,  he  may 
be  challenged  by  either  party,  or  he  may  challenge 
himfelf.  2.  Propter  defetfum  ;  as,  if  a  juryman  be  an 
alien  born,  this  is  defedl  of  birth;  if  he  be  a  Have  or 
bondman,  this  is  defedt  of  liberty,  and  he  cannot  be 
a  liber  et  legalis  homo.  Under  the  word  homo  alfo, 
though  a  name  common  to  both  fexes,  the  female  is 
however  excluded,  propter  defctfum  /exits  :  except 
when  a  widow  feigns  herfelf  with  child  in  order  to 
exclude  the  next  heir,  and  a  fuppofititious  birth  is  fu- 
fpedted  to  be  intended;  then,  upon  the  writ  de  ventre 
infpiciendo,  a  jury  of  women  is  to  be  impanelled  to  try 
the  queftion  whether  with  child  or  not.  But  the  prin¬ 
cipal  deficiency  is  defedt  of  eflate  fufficient  to  qualify 
him  to  be  a  juror,  which  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
•  ftatutes*.  3.  Jurors  may  be  challenged  propter  affec¬ 
tum,  for  fufpicion  of  bias  or  partiality.  This  may  be 
'  either  a  principal  challenge,  or  to  the  favour.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  challenge  is  fuch,  where  the  caufe  afligned  car¬ 
ries  with  it,  prima  facie,  evident  marks  of  fufpicion  ei¬ 
ther  of  malice  or  favour  :  as,  that  a  juror  is  of  kin  to 
either  party  within  the  ninth  degree;  that  he  has  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  caufe  ;  that  there  is  an  adtion  depending 
between  him  and  the  party ;  that  he  has  taken  money 
for  his  verdidt,  &c.  which,  if  true,  cannot  be  over¬ 
ruled,  for  jurors  muft  be  omn't  exceptione  ntajores. 
Challenges  to  the  favour,  are  where  the  party  hath  no 
principal  challenge  ;  but  objedts  only  fome  probable 
circumftances  of  fufpicion,  as  acquaintance,  and  the 
like ;  the  validity  of  which  muft  be  left  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  triors,  whofe  office  it  is  to  decide  whether 
the  juror  be  favourable  or  unfavourable.  4.  Chal¬ 
lenges  propter  deliftum,  are  for  fome  crime  or  mif- 
demeanour  that  affedls  the  juror’s  credit,  and  renders 
him  infamous  :  As  for  a  conviction  of  treafon,  felony, 
perjury,  or  confpiracy ;  or  if,  for  fome  infamous  offence, 
he  hath  received  judgment  of  the  pilory  or  the  like. 

II.  In  criminal  cafes,  challenges  may  be  made  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  part  of  the  king,  or  on  that  of  the  prifon- 
er  ;  and  either  to  the  whole  array,  or  to  the  feparate 
polls,  for  the  very  fame  reafons  that  they  may  be 
in  civil  caufes.  For  it  is  here  at  leaft  as  neceffary  as 
there,  that  the  Iheriff  or  returning  officer  be  totally 
indifferent ;  that,  where  an  alien  is  indidled,  the  jury 
ffiould  be  de  medietate,  or  half  foreigners,  if  fo  many 
are  found  in  the  place  (which  does  not  indeed  hold  in 
treafons,  aliens  being  very  improper  judges  of  the 


breach  of  allegiance  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cafe  of  Egyp-  Challeng? 
tians  under  the  ftatute  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.) ;  that  on  II 
every  panel  there  ffiould  be  a  competent  number  °f  fu^aone" 
hundreders;  and  that  the  particular  jurors  ffiould  be  u 
omni  exceptione  major es,  not  liable  to  objections  either 
propter  honoris  rcfpefium,  propter  defettum,  propter  af- 
fettum,  or  propter  deliflum. 

Challenges  on  any  of  the  foregoing  accounts  are 
ftiled  challenges  for  caufe ;  which  may  be  without 
Hint  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trials.  But  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cafes,  or  at  leaft  in  capital  ones,  there  is,  infavo- 
rem  vita,  allowed  to  the  prifoner  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  fpecies  of  challenge  to  a  certain  number  ot 
jurors,  without  ffiewing  any  caufe  at  all;  which  is 
called  a  peremptory  challenge  :  a  provifion  full  of  that 
tendernefs  and  humanity  to  prifoners  for  which  our 
laws  are  juftly  famous.  This  is  grounded  on  two  rea¬ 
fons  :  1.  As  every  one  muft  be  fenfible  what  fuddtn 
impreflions  and  unaccountable  prejudices  we  are  apt 
to  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  geftures  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  how  neceffary  it  is,  that  a  prifoner,  when 
put  to  defend  his  life,  ffiould  have  a  good  opinion  of 
his  Jury,  the  want  of  which  might  totally  difconceri 
him  ;  the  law  wills  not  that  he  fliould  be  tried  by  any 
one  man  againft  whom  he  has  conceived  a  prejudice 
even  without  being  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  fuch  his 
diflike.  2.  Becaufe  upon  challenges  for  caufe  ffiewn, 
if  the  reafon  afligned  prove  infufficient  to  fet  afide  the 
juror,  perhaps  the  bare  queftioning  his  indifference 
may  fometimes  provoke  a  refentment ;  to  prevent  all 
ill  confequences  from  which,  the  prifoner  is  ftill  at  li¬ 
berty,  if  he  pleafes,  peremptorily  to  fet  him  afide. 

This  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges,  though 
granted  to  the  prifoner,  is  denied  to  the  king  by  the 
ftatute  33  Edward  I.  ftat.  4.  which  enaCts,  that  the 
king  fcall  challenge  no  jurors  without  afligning  a  caufe 
certain  to  be  tried  and  approved  by  the  court.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  held  that  the  king  need  not  aflign  his  caufe 
of  challenge,  till  all  the  panel  is  gone  through,  and  un- 
lefs  there  cannot  be  a  full  jury  without  the  perfons  fo 
challenged.  '  And  then,  and  not  fooner,  the  king’s 
counfel  muft  lliew  the  caufe  :  otherwife  the  juror  ffiall 
be  fworn. 

The  peremptory  challenges  of  the  prifoner  muft, 
however,  have  fome  reafonable  boundary ;  otherwife 
he  might  never  be  tried.  This  reafonable  boundary 
is  fettled  by  the  common  law  to  be  the  number  of  35  ; 
that  is,  one  under  the  number  of  three  full  juries.  For 
the  law  judges,  that  35  are  fully  fufficient  to  allow  the 
molt  timorous  man  to  challenge  through  mere  caprice  ; 
and  that  he  who  peremptorily  challenges  a  greater 
number,  or  three  full  juries,  has  no  intention  to  be 
tried  at  all.  And  therefore  it  deals  with  one  who  pe¬ 
remptorily  challenges  above  3  5,  and  will  not  retract 
his  challenge,  as  with  one  who  ftands  mute  or  refufes 
his  trial ;  by  fentencing  him  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure 
in  felony,  and  by  attainting  him  in  treafon.  And  fo 
the  law  ftands  at  this  day  with  regard  to  treafon  of 
any  kind.  But  by  ftatute  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  (which, 
with  regard  to  felonies,  ftands  unrepealed),  no  perfon 
arraigned  for  felony  can  be  admitted  to  make  more 
than  20  peremptory  challenges. 

CHALLON-sur-Saone,  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  Burgundy,  and  capital  of  the  Challonnois, 
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Challons-  with  a  citadel  and  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
fur-Mame  river  Saone,  in  E.  Long.  5.  7.  N.  Lat.  46.  47. 

Chaloner  Challons  -fur-Mame,  a  large  epifcopal  town  of 
- — 3  °n  r‘  France,  in  Champagne.  It  carries  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  in  flialloons,  and  other  woollen  ftuffs.  It 
is  feated  between  two  fine  meadows  on  the  rivers 
Marne,  Mau,  and  Nau,  in  E.  Long.  4.  3  7.  N.  Lat. 

48.57. 

CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas),  a  ftatefman,  foldier, 
and  poet,  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Denbigh 
in  Wales,  was  born  at  London  about  the  year  1515. 
Having  been  educated  in  both  univerfities,  but  chiefly 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  who  fent  him  abroad  in  the  retinue  of 
Sir  Henry  Knevet  ambaflador  to  Charles  V.  and  he 
had  the  honour  to  attend  that  monarch  on  his  fatal  ex- 
•  See  Alg:-  pedition  againft  Algiers  in  1541*.  Soon  after  the 
~2c?n  l4’  ^eet  that  place>  he  was  Ihipwrecked  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary  in  a  very  dark  night :  and  having  exhauft- 
ed  his  llrength  by  fwimming,  he  chanced  to  ftrike  his 
head  againft  a  cable,  which  he  had  the  prefence  of 
mind  to  catch  hold  of  with  his  teeth ;  and,  with  the 
lofs  of  feveral  of  them,  was  drawn  up  by  it  into  the 
Ihip  to  which  he  belonged.  Mr  Chaloner  returned 
foon  after  to  England,  and  was  appointed  firft  clerk 
of  the  council,  which  office  he  held  during  the  reft  of 
that  reign.  On  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  he  be¬ 
came  a  favourite  of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  whom  he 
attended  to  Scotland,  and  was  knighted  by  that  no¬ 
bleman  after  the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  in  1547.  The 
protestor’s  fall  put  a  flop  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner’s 
expectations,  and  involved  him  in  difficulties.  Du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  being  a  determined 
proteftant,  he  was  in  fome  danger ;  but  having  many 
powerful  friends,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape. 
On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  appeared 
again  at  court ;  and  was  fo  immediately  diftinguifhed 
by  her  majefty,  that  fhe  appointed  him  ambaflador  to 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  being  the  firft  ambaflador 
fhe  nominated.  His  commiflion  was  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  the  queen  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his 
conduSt,  that,  foon  after  his  return,  fhe  fent  him  in  the 
fame  capacity  to  Spain  :  but  Sir  Thomas  was  by  no 
means  fatisfied  with  this  inftance  of  her  majefty’s  con¬ 
fidence  :  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain  being  at  this 
time  extremely  diflatisfied  with  each  other,  he  fore- 
faw  that  his  fituation  would  be  very  difagreeable  ; 
and  fo  it  proved  ;  but  Elizabeth  muft  be  obeyed.  He 
embarked  for  Spain  in  1561,  and  returned  to  London 
in  1 564,  in  confequence  of  a  requeft  to  his  fovereign, 
in  an  elegy  written  in  imitation  of  Ovid.  After  his 
return,  he  refided  in  a  houfe  built  by  himfelf  in  Cler- 
kenwell-clofe,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1565,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Paul’s.  Sir  William  Cecil  affifted  as 
chief  mourner  at  his  funeral. 

So  various  were  the  talents  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
that  he  excelled  in  every  thing  to  which  he  applied 


himfelf.  He  made  a  confiderable  figure  as  a  poet.  His  Chaloner 
poetical  works  were  publifhed,  by  William  Malim,  II 
mafter  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  in  1  579.  His  capital  work  Chalybeat 
was  that  “  Of  reftoring  the  Englifh  republic,  in  ten 
books,”  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  ambaflador  in 
Spain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  great  man,  who 
knew  how  to  tranfaCl  as  well  as  write  upon  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  could  defcend 
to  compofe  a  dictionary  for  children,  and  to  tranflate 
from  the  Latin  a  book  Of  the  office  of  feroants ,  merely 
for  the  utility  of  the  fubjeCts. 

Chaloner  (Sir  Thomas)  the  younger,  though  in- 
confiderable  as  an  author,  deferves  to  be  recorded  as 
a  fkilful  naturalift,  in  an  age  wherein  natural  hiftory 
was  very  little  underftood  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  particularly  as  the  founder  of  the  alum- 
works  in  Yorkfhire,  which  have  fince  proved  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  He  was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner 
mentioned  in  the  laft  article,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1559.  Being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  the  lord  treafnrer  Burleigh  taking  charge  of  his 
education,  fent  him  to  St  Paul’s  fchool,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  where,  like  his 
father,  he  difcovered  extraordinary  talents  for  Latin 
and  Engliih  poetry.  About  the  year  1  j8o,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  returned  to  England  before 
1584,  for,  in  that  year,  we  find  him  a  frequent  atten¬ 
dant  in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.  About  this  time 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood, 
recorder  of  London.  In  1591  he  was  knighted  ;  and, 
fome  time  after,  difcovered  the  alum-mines  on  his 
eftate  at  Gilborough,  near  the  river  Tees  in  York- 
fliiref. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  queen’s  reign,  Sir 
Thomas  vifited  Scotland  ;  and  returning  to  England  in 
the  retinue  of  king  James  I.  found  fuch  favour  in  the 
fight  of  his  majefty,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed 
governor  to  prince  Henry,  whom  he  conftantly  at¬ 
tended,  and,  when  his  royal  pupil  vifited  Oxford,  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts.  How  he 
was  employed  after  the  death  of  the  prince  is  not 
known.  Some  years  before  that  event,  he  married 
a  fecond  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr  William  Blount  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  fome  children.  He  died  in 
the  year  161 5,  and  was  buried  at  Chifwick  in  Middle- 
fex.  His  eldeft  fon  William  was  created  a  baronet  in 
the  i8*h  of  James  anno  1620.  The  title  was  extindl 
in  1681.  He  wrote,  1.  Dedication  to  lord  Burleigh  of 
his  father’s  poetical  works,  dated  1579.  2.  The  vir¬ 
tue  of  nitre,  wherein  is  declared  the  fundry  cures  by 
the  lame  effected.  Lond.  1584,  4'°. 

CHALYBEAT,  in  medicine,  an  appellation  given 
to  any  liquid,  as  wine  or  water,  impregnated  with 
particles  of  iron  or  fteel. 

Dr  Monro,  profeflor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  by 
pouring  a  tin<fture  of  galls  into  common  water,  and 
diflolving 


t  Sir  Thomas,  during  his  refidence  in  Italy,  being  particularly  fond  of  natural  hiftory,  fpcnt  fome  time  at  Puzzoli,  where  he 
was  very  attentive  to  the  art  of  producing  alum.  This  attention  proved  infinitely  ferviceable  to  his  country,  though  of  no  great 
benefit  to  himfelf  or  family,  his  attempt  being  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  expence.  ’It  was  begun  about  the  year  1600,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion  till  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  the 
alfiftance  of  one  Ruflel  a  Walloon,  and.  two  other  workmen  brought  from  the  alum-works  at  Rochelle.  By  one  of  the  arbitrary 
afts  of  Charles,  it  was  then  deemed  a  mine  royal,  and  granted  to  Sir  Paul  Pindar.  The  long  parliament  adjudged  it  a  monopoly, 
and  juftly  reftorcd  it  to  the  original  proprietors. 
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C-halybeated  diffolving  therein  a  fmall  quantity  of  fal  martis,  add- 
II  ing  fome  filing  of  iron,  and  oil  of  vitrol,  procured 
Chamasrops.  a  water  exaHly  like  the  natural  chalybeat  water ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had, 
the  artificial  water  may  be  made  to  anfwer  all  their 
intentions,  according  to  its  being  more  or  lefs  clofely 
kept,  or  expofed  in  the  air  or  heat,  ire. 

CHALYBEATED  tartar.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  299. 

CHAM,  or  Khan,  a  word  of  much  the  fame  im¬ 
port  with  king  in  Englilh :  It  is  the  title  of  the  fove- 
reign  princes  of  Tartary,  and  is  likewife  applied  to 
the  principal  noblemen  in  Perfia. 

Cham,  in  geography,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  palati¬ 
nate,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  2  J  miles 
north-eaftof  Ratilbon ;  E.  Long.  13.  N.Lat.  49.  15. 

CHAMA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  fhell-filh  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  tellacea.  The  fhell  is  thick, 
and  has  two  valves ;  it  is  an  animal  of  the  oyfter  kind. 
Linnaeus  enumerates  1 4  fpecies,  principally  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  the  figure  of  their  Ihells. 

CHAMADE,  in  war,  a  certain  beat  of  a  drum,  or 
found  of  a  trumpet,  which  is  given  the  enemy  as  a 
lignal  to  inform  them  of  fome  propofition  to  be  made 
to  the  commander,  either  to  capitulate,  to  have  leave 

to  bury  their  dead,  make  a  truce,  or  the  like. - 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Italian  chiamata , 
of  clamare  to  u  cry.” 

CHAMACDRYS,  in  botany.  See  Veronica. 

CHAMELEON,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Lacerta. 

CHAMAiPITYS,  in  botany.  See  Teucrium. 

CHAIVLEROPS,  dwarf  palm,  or  palmetto;  a 
genus  of  the  palmx  flabellifoliae  of  Linnaeus.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
glabra,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  warm  parts  of 
America,  alfoof  the  correfpondinglatitudes  of  Alia  and 
Africa.  It  never  rifes  with  a  tall  ftem  ;  but  when  the 
plants  are  old,  their  leaves  are  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
and  upwards  of  two  feet  broad  ;  thefe  fpread  open  like 
a  fan,  having  many  foldings,  and  at  the  top  are  deeply 
divided  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  This  plant  the 
Americans  call  thatch,  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  leaves 
are  applied. — Under  the  name  of  palmetto,  however, 
Mr  Adanfon  deferibes  a  fpecies  of  palm  which  grows 
naturally  at  Senegal,  whole  trunk  rifes  from  50  to 
60  feet  in  height  :  from  the  upper  end  of  the  trunk 
iflues  a  bundle  of  leaves,  which,  in  turning  off,  form 
a  round  head  ;  each  leaf  reprefents  a  fan  of  five  or  fix 
feet  in  expanfion,  fupported  by  a  tail  of  the  fame  length. 

.  Of  thefe  trees,  fome  produce  male  flowers,  which  are 
confequently  barren ;  others  are  female,  and  loaded 
with  fruit,  which  fucceed  each  other  uninterruptedly 
almoft  the  whole  year  round.  The  fruit  of  the  large 
palmettos,  Mr  Adanfon  affirms  to  be  of  the  bignefs 
of  an  ordinary  melon,  but  rounder :  it  is  inveloped  in 
two  lkins  as  tough  as  leather,  and  as  thick  as  ltrong 
parchment ;  within  the  fruit  is  yellowifh,  and  full 
of  filaments  faltened  to  three  large  kernels  in  the 
middle.  The  negroes  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit, 
which,  when  baked  under  the  allies,  is  faid  to  tafte 
like  a  quince. 

The  little  palmetto  may  be  eafily  raifed  in  this 
country  from  feeds  brought  from  America  ;  but,  as 


the  plants  are  tender,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  Chamanim 
a  bark-ftove.  | 

CHAMANIM,  in  the  Jewilh  antiquities,  is  the  He-  chambfr* 
brew  name  for  that  which  the  Greeks  call  Pyreia  or 
Pyrateria  ;  and  St  Jerom  in  Leviticus  has  tranflated 
Simulachra ,  in  Ifaiah,  dclubra  *.  Thefe  chamanim  •  Levit. 
were,  according  to  Rabbi  Solomon,  idols  expofed  to  xxvii.  30. 
the  fun  upon  the  tops  of  houfes.  Abenezoa  fays  they  Wa. xxvii. 9. 
were  portable  chapels  or  temples  made  in  the  form  of 
chariots,  in  honour  of  the  fun.  What  the  Greeks  call 
Pyreia,  were  temples  confecrated  to  the  fun  and  fire, 
wherein  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up.  They  were 
built  upon  eminences ;  and  were  large  inclofures  with¬ 
out  covering,  where  the  fun  was  worlhipped.  The 
Gnebres,  or  worlhippers  of  fire,  in  Perfia  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  have  ftill  thefe  Pyreia.  The  word  chamanim  is 
derived  from  Chamati,  which  fignifies  to  warm,  orburn. 

CHAMARIM,  a  word  which  occurs  in  feveral  places 
of  the  Hebrew  bible,  and  is  generally  tranflated  the 
priefls  of  the  idols,  or  the  priejis  cloathed  in  black,  be¬ 
cause  chamar  fignifies  “  black,”  or  “  blacknefs.”  St 
Jerom  in  the  lecond  book  of  Kingsf,  renders  it  arufpices,  t  2  Kings' 
In  Hofea  and  Zephaniah  if,  he  tranflates  it  aditui  or  xxiii>  -5 
church- wardens.  But  the  bell  commentators  are  of  *  Hof.  x.  5. 
opinion,  that  by  this  word  we  are  to  underftand  the  ZeP^’  *•  4* 
priefts  of  the  falfe  gods,  and  in  particular  the  wor¬ 
lhippers  of  fire  ;  becaufe  they  were,  as  they  fay,  dref- 
fed  in  black ;  or  perhaps  the  Hebrews  gave  them  this 
name  in  derifion,  becaufe  as  they  were  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  care  about  the  fewel,  and  keeping 
up  the  fire,  they  were  always  as  black  as  fmiths  or 
colliers.  We  find  priefts,  among  thofe  of  Ills,  called 
melancphori ,  that  is  to  fay,  that  wear  black ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  this  may  be  by  reafon  of  their  drefling  in  black, 
or  whether  it  were  becaufe  they  wore  a  certain  Ihin- 
ing  black  veil  in  the  proceflions  of  this  goddefs,  is  not 
certain.  Cainar,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  the  “  moon.”  Ifis 
is  the  fame  deity.  Grotius  thinks  the  Roman  priefts, 
called  camilli ,  came  from  the  Hebrew  chamarim. 

Thole  among  the  heathens  who  facrificed  to  the  in¬ 
fernal  gods  were  drelfed  in  black. 

CHAMBER,  in  building,  a  member  of  a  lodging, 
or  piece  of  an  apartment,  ordinarily  intended  for  fleep- 
ing  in ;  and  called  by  the  Latins  cubiculum.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  camera;  and  that,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Nicod,  from  the  Greek  xxpufa,  vault  or  curve  ; 
the  term  chamber  being  originally  confined  to  places 
arched  over. 

A  compleat  apartment  is  to  confift  of  a  hall,  anti¬ 
chamber,  chamber,  and  cabinet. 

/V/iy'-CHAMBER.  Gentlemen  of  the  privy-cham¬ 
ber,  are  fervants  of  the  king,  who  are  to  wait  and  at¬ 
tend  on  him  and  the  queen  at  court,  in  their  diver- 
lions,  ire.  Their  number  is  forty-eight  under  the 
lord-chamberlain,  twelve  of  whom  are  in  quarterly 
waiting,  and  two  of  thefe  lie  in  the  privy-chamber. 

In  the  abfence  of  the  lord-chamberlain,  or  vice¬ 
chamberlain,  they  execute  the  king’s  orders :  at  co¬ 
ronations,  two  of  them  perfonate  the  dukes  of  Aqui- 
tain  and  Normandy  ;  and  fix  of  them,  appointed  by 
the  lord-chamberlain,  attend  ambalfadors  from  crown¬ 
ed  heads  to  their  audiences,  and  in  public  entries. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  were  inftituted 
by  Henry  VII. 


Chamber 
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Chamber.  Chamber,  in  policy,  the  place  where  certain  af- 

- femblies  are  held,  alfo  the  affemblies  themfelves.  Of 

thefe  fome  are  edablifhed  for  the  admin  idration  of juf- 
tice,  others  for  commercial  affairs. 

Of  the  firfl  kind  are,  1 .  Star-chamber,  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  roof  was  painted  with  liars  ;  the  autho¬ 
rity,  power  and  jurifdidtion  of  which  are  abfolutely 
aboliflied  by  the  llatute  1 7,  Car.  I.  2.  Imperial  cham¬ 
ber  of  Spire,  the  fupreme  court  of  judicatory  in  the 
empire,  erected  by  Maximilian  I.  This  chamber  has 
a  right  of  judging  by  appeal ;  and  is  the  lad  relbrt  of 
all  civil  affairs  of  the  Hates  and  fubjeiSls  of  the  empire, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  aulic  council  of  Vienna. 
Neverthelefs  it  is  redrained  in  feveral  cafes  :  it  takes 
no  notice  of  matrimonial  caufes,  thefe  being  left  to 
the  pope  ;  nor  of  criminal  caufes,  which  either  belong 
to  particular  princes  or  towns  in  their  refpedlive  ter¬ 
ritories,  or  are  cognizable  by  all  the  dates  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  a  diet.  By  the  treaty  of  Ofnaburg,  in  1648, 
fifty  affeffors  were  appointed  for  this  chamber,  where¬ 
of  twenty -four  were  to  be  Protedants,  and  twenty-fix 
Catholics  ;  befides  five  prefidents,  two  of  them  Pro¬ 
tedants,  and  the  red  Catholics,  3.  Chamber  of  ac¬ 
counts,  a  fovereign  court  in  France,  where  accounts 
are  rendered  of  all  the  king’s  revenues,  inventories, 
and  avowels  thereof  regidered  ;  oaths  of  fidelity  ta¬ 
ken,  and  other  things  relating  to  the  finances  tranfac- 
ted.  There  are  nine  in  France,  that  of  Paris  is  the 
chief  j  It  regiders  proclamations,  treaties  of  peace,  na¬ 
turalizations,  titles  of  nobility,  toe.  All  the  members 
wear  long  black  gowns  of  velvet,  of  fattin,  or  damafk, 
according  to  their  places.  4.  Ecclefiadical  chambers 
in  France,  which  judge  by  appeal  of  differences  about 
collecting  the  tythes.  5.  Chamber  of  audience,  or 
grand  chamber,  a  jurifdi&ion  in  each  parliament  of 
France,  the  counfellors  of  which  are  called  jugeurs, 
or  judges,  as  thofe  of  the  chamber  of  inqueds  are  cal¬ 
led  rapporteurs,  reporters  of  proccfles  by  writing. 
6.  Chamber  of  the  ediCt,  or  miparty,  a  court  edablifhed 
by  virtue  of  the  ediCi  of  pacification  .in  favour  of 
thofe  of  the  reformed  religion.  This  chamber  is  now 
fiippreffed.  7.  Apodolical  chamber  of  Rome,  that 
.  wherein  affairs  relating  to  the  revenues  of  the  church 
and  the  pope  are  tranfaCled.  This  council  confids  of 
the  cardinal-camerlingo,  the  governor  of  the  rota,  a 
treafurer,  an  auditor,  a  prefident,  one  advocate-gene¬ 
ral,  a  folieitor-general,  a  commiffary,  and  12  clerks. 
8.  Chamber  of  London,  an  apartment  in  Guildhall, 
where  the  city-money  is  deposited. 

Of  the  lad  fort  are,  1 .  The  chambers  of  commerce. 
2.  The  chambers  of  afiurance.  And,  3.  The  royal 
or  fyndical  chamber  of  bookfellers  in  France. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is  an  affembly  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders,  where  the  affairs  relating  to  trade 
are  treated  of.  There  are  feveral  ellabliflied  in  mod 
of  the  chief  cities  of  France  ;  and  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  we  have  lately  feen  chambers  of  this  kind  eredled 
for  carrying  on  the  Britifh  herring-fifliery.  Chamber 
of  afiiirance  in  France,  denotes  a  fociety  of  merchants 
and  others  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  infuring  ; 
but  in  Holland,  it  fignifies  a  court,  of  judice,  where 
caufes  relating  to  infurances  are  tried.  Chamber  of 
bookfellers  in  Paris,  an  affembly  confiding  of  a  fyndic 
•uul  afliffauts,  elected  by  four  delegates  from  the  prin¬ 


ters,  and  twelve  from  the  bookfellers,  to  vifit  the  books  Chamber 
imported  from  abroad,  and  to  fearch  the  houfes  of  fel-  II 
lers  of  marbled  paper,  printfellers,  and  dealers  in  prin-  C  j™nfr~ 

ted  paper  for  hangings,_who  are  prohibited  from  keep- - 1 — ■ 

ing  any  letters  proper  for  printing  books.  In  the  vi- 
fitation  of  books,  which  ought  to  be  performed  by 
three  perfons  at  leadfrojn  among  the  fyndic  and  affifi- 
tants,  all  libels  againd  the  honour  of  God  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  date,  and  all  books  printed  either  within 
or  without  the  kingdom  in  breach  of  their  regulations 
and  privileges,  are  dopt,  even  with  the  merchandifes 
that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  bales  with  fuch  libels 
or  other  prohibited  books.  The  days  appointed  for 
this  chamber  to  meet,  are  T uefdays  and  Fridays,  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Chamber,  in  military  affairs.  1.  Powder-cham¬ 
ber,  or  bomb-chamber  ;  a  place  funk  under  ground  for 
holding  the  powder,  or  bombs,  where  they  may  be 
out  of  danger,  and  fecured  from  the  rain.  2.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  a  mine  ;  the  place,  moil  commonly  of  a  cubi¬ 
cal  form,  where  the  .powder  is  confined.  3.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  a  mortar ;  that  part  of  the  chafe,  much  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  red  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  pow¬ 
der  lies.  It  is  of  different  forms  ;  fometimes  like  a  re- 
verfed  cone  j  fometimes  globular,  with  a  neck  for  its 
communication  with  the  cylinder,  whence  it  is  called 
ajjottled  chamber ;  but  mod  commonly  cylindrical,  that 
being  the  form  which  is  found  by  experience  to  carry 
the  ball  to  the  greated  didance. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  charged  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  direction  of  a  chamber.  See  Cham¬ 
ber,  in  policy. 

There  are  almod  as  many  kinds  of  chamberlains  as 
chambers,  the  principal  whereof  are  as  follows. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain,  the  fixth 
great  officer  of  the  crown  ;  to  whom  belongs  livery 
and  lodging  in  the  king’s  court ;  and  there  are  certain 
fees  due  to  him  from  each  archbifhop  or  bilhop  when 
they  perform  their  homage  to  the  king,  and  from  all 
peers  at  tlieir  creation  or  doing  their  homage.  At 
the  coronation  of  every  king,  he  is  to  have  forty  ells 
of  crimfon  velvet  for  his  own  robes.  This  officer,  on 
the  coronation-day,  is  to  bring  the  king  his  fhirt,  coif, 
and  wearing  cloths  ;  and  after  the  king  is  dreffed,  he 
claims  his  bed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  chamber, 
for  his  fees :  he  alfo  carries  at  the  coronation,  the  coif, 
gloves,  and  linen,  to  be  nled  by  the  king  on  that  occa- 
iion  ;  alfo  the  fword  and  fcabbard,  the  gold  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  king,  and  the  robes-royal  and  crown  :  he 
dreffes  and  undrefies  the  king  on  that  day,  waits  on 
him  before  and  after  dinner,  toe. 

To  this  officer  belongs  the  care  of  providing  all 
things  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  time  of  parliament ; 
to  him  alfo  belongs  the  government  of  the  palace  of 
Wedminder  :  he  difpoles  Hkewife  of  the  fword  of 
date,  to  be  carried  before  the  king,  to  what  lord  he 
pleafes. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houfhold,  an  officer  who 
has  the  overfight  and  direction  of  all  officers  belonging 
to  the  king’s  chambers,  except  the  precinct  of  the 
king’s  bed-chamber. 

He  has  the  over  fight  of  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe 
at  all  his  majedy’s  houfes,  and  of  the  removing  ward¬ 
robes,  or  of  beds,  tents,  revel?,  rnufic,  comedians, 
hunting. 
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hunting,  meffengers,  ire.  retained  in  the  king’s  fer- 
vice.  He  moreover  has  the  overfight  and  direction 
of  the  ferjeants  at  arms,  of  all  phyficians,  apothecaries, 
furgeons,  barbers,  the  king’s  chaplain,  ire.  and  adini- 
nifters  the  oath  to  all  officers  above  flairs. 

Other  chamberlains,  are  thofe  of  the  king’s  court 
of  exchequer,  of  North  Wales,  of  Chefter,  of  the  city 
of  London,  &c.  in  which  cafes  this  officer  is  generally 
the  receiver  of  all  rents  and  revenues  belonging  to 
the  place  whereof  he  is  chamberlain. 

In  the  exchequer  there  are  two  chamberlains,  who 
keep  a  controlment  of  the  pells  of  receipts  and  exitus, 
and  have  certain  keys  of  the  treafury,  records,  ire. 

Chamberlain  of  London  keeps  the  city  money, 
which  is  laid  up  in  the  chamber  of  London  :  he  alfo 
prefides  over  the  affairs  of  mailers  and  apprentices, 
and  makes  free  of  the  city,  ire. 

His  office  lafls  only  a  year ;  but  the  cuflom  ufually 
obtains  to  re-chufe  the  fame  perfon,  unlefs  charged 
with  any  mifdemeanour  in  his  office. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (Edward),  defeended  from  an 
ancient  family,  was  born  in  Gloucefterfhire  1616,  and 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  during  the  diftra&ions  of  the 
civil  war.  After  the  refloration,  he  went  as  fecreta- 
ry  with  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  who  carried  the  order  of 
the  Garter  to  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  was  appointed  tu¬ 
tor  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  fon  of  Charles  II. 
and  was  afterwards  pitched  on  to  inftruCt  prince 
George  of  Denmark  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  He  died 
in  1  703,  and  was  hurried  in  a  vault  in  Chelfea  church¬ 
yard  :  his  mouumental  infeription  mentions  fix  books 
of  his  writing ;  and  that  he  was  fo  defirous  of  doing 
fervice  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered  fome  copies  of 
his  books  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and  buried  with 
hihi.  That  work  by  which  he  is  bell  known,  is  his 
Anglia  Notitia,  or  the  P  ref  cut  State  of  England,  which 
has  been  often  fince  printed. 

CHAMBERRY,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town 
of  Italy,  in  Savoy,  with  a  caflle.  It  is  capital  of  the 
duchy,  and  well  built,  but  has  no  fortifications.  It  is 
watered  by  feveral  flreams,  which  have  their  fources 
in  St  Martin’s-hill,  and  run  through  feveral  of  the 
ftreets.  There  are  piazzas  under  moft  part  of  the 
houfes,  where  people  may  walk  dry  in  the  worfl 
weather.  It  hath  large  and  handfome  fuburbs;  and 
in  the  center  of  the  town  is  the  royal  palace.  The 
parliament  meet  here,  which  is  compofed  of  four  pre- 
iidents,  and  a  pretty  large  number  of  fenators,  being 
the  fupreme  tribunal  of  the  whole  duchy.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  church  is  St  Legar,  and  the  Jefuits  college  is  the 
moft  magnificent  of  all  the  monafteries.  E.Long.  5. 
5.0.  N.  Lat.  45.  35. 

CHAMBERS  (David),  a  Scots  hiftorian,  prieft,  and 
lawyer,  was  born  in  the  (hire  of  Rofs,  about  the  year 
1530,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen. 
From  thence  he  went  to  France  and  Italy,  where  he 
continued  fome  time,  particularly  at  Bologne,  where, 
in  1556,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Marianus  Sozenus. 

After  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed,  by 
queen  Mary,  parfon  of  Suddy  and  chancellor  of  Rols. 
He  was  foon  after  employed  in  digefting  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  was  principally  concerned  in  publifhing 
the  a&s  of  parliament  of  that  kingdom  by  authority 
in  1566.  He  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 


feffion,  and  continued  her  majefty’s  faithful  fervant  Chambers 
till  her  declining  fortune  obliged  her  adherents  to  feek  II 
for  refuge  in  other  kingdoms.  Chambers  went  firft  Cham  os. 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  gracioufly  received  by  king 
Philip ;  and  thence  he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  no  lefs  kindly  received  by  Charles  IX.  of  that 
kingdom,  to  whom,  in  1572,  he  prefented  his  hifto- 
ry  of  Scotland,  ire.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1 592,  much  regreted  (fays  Mackenzie)  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  writings  were  chiefly  calculated  to 
affift  his  royal  miftrefs,  and  to  extol  the  wifdom  of 
the  Scots  nation. 

Chambers  (Ephraim),  an  eminent  philofopher 
and  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  who  has  perpetuated 
his  name  by  a  moft  laborious  work,  firft  publiflied  in 
1  727,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Cyclope¬ 
dia  ;  or,  An  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

All  we  know  of  Mr  Chambers,  is,  that  he  ferved  an 
apprenticelhip  to  Senex  a  globe  and  map  maker ;  but 
finding  himfelf  under  no  neceffity  to  follow  bufinefs, 
he  took  chambers  in  Gray’s-Inn,  devoted  himfelf  to 
ftudy,  and  died  about  the  year  1  740 _ The  proprie¬ 

tors  of  the  above  work  afterwards  procured  a  Supple¬ 
ment  to  be  compiled,  which  extended  to  two  vo¬ 
lumes  more-  Of  both  thefe  the  compilers  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  have  availed  them- 
felves,  by"  extracting  every  thing  of  value ;  every 
thing  that,  in  the  preferit  improved  ftate  of  fcience, 
feemed  admiffible,  or  concerning  which  no  better  in¬ 
formation  could  be  obtained. 

CHAMBRE  (Martin  Cureau  de  la),  phyfician  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  the  FrencH  king,  was  dillinguifhed  by  his 
knowledge  in  medicine,  philofophy,  and  polite  learn¬ 
ing.  He  was  bom  at  Mons ;  and  was  received  into 
the  French  academy  in  1635,  and  afterwards  into  the 
academy  of  fciences.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The  characters 
of  the  paffions.  2.  The  art  of  knowing  men.  3.  On  the 
knowledge  of  beafts,  ire.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1669. 
CHAMELEON.  See  Lacerta. 

CHAMFERING,  in  architecture,  a  phrafe  ufed  for 
cutting  any  thing  allope  on  the  under  fide. 

CHAM1ER  (Daniel),  an  eminent  proteftant  divine, 
born  in  Dauphine.  He  was  many  years  preacher  at 
Montellimart ;  from  whence  he  went,  in  1612,  to 
Montaubon,  to  be  profeffor  of  divinity  in  that  city,  and 
was  killed  by  a  cannon- baH  during  the  fiege  in  1621. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  his  works  is  his  Panflratia 
Catholica,  or  “  Wars  of  the  Lord,”  in  four  volumes, 
folio,  in  which  he  treats  very  learnedly  of  the  con- 
troverfies  beiween  the  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics. 

CHAMOIS,  or  Chamois-goat,  in  zoology.  See 
Capra. 

CHAMOMILE.  See  Ant  hem  is. 

CHAMOS,  or  Chemosh,  the  idol  or  god  of  the 
Moabites. 

The  name  of  chamos  comes  from  a  root  which,  in 
Arabic,  fignifies  to  make  hafle ;  for  which  reafon 
many  believe  chamos  to  be  the  fun,  whofe  preci¬ 
pitate  courfe  might  well  procure  it  the  name  of  fwift 
or  fpeedy.  Others  have  confounded  chamos  with 
the  god  Hammon,  adored  not  only  in  Libya  and  E- 
gypt,  but  alfo  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Indies. 

Macrobius 
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Champagne  Macrobius  fliews  that  Hammon  was  the  fun ;  and  the 
,  ^  horns,  with  which  he  was  reprefented,  denoted  his 
tryfel*  rays*  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  god  Hamonus, 

— .  - and  Apollo  Chomeus,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Am- 

mianus  Marcellinus,  was  the  very  fame  as  chamos  or 
the  fnn.  Tliefe  deities  were  worfhipped  in  many  of 
the  eallern  provinces.  Some  who  go  upon  the  re- 
femblance  of  the  Hebrew  term  chamos ,  to  that  of  the 
Greek  comos,  have  believed  chamos  to  fignify  the  god 
Bacchus  the  god  of  drunkennefs,  according  to  the  fig- 
nification  of  the  Greek  comos.  St  Jerom,  and  with 
him  moll  other  interpreters, take  Chamos  and  Peor  for 
the  fame  deity.  But  it  fee  ms  that  Baal-Peor  was  the 
fame  as  T ammuz  or  Adonis ;  fo  that  Chamos  mull  be 
the  god  whom  the  heathens  call  the  Sun. 

CHAMPAGNE,  a  confiderable  province  of  France, 
about  162  miles  in  length,  and  11a  in  breadth,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Hainhalt  and  Luxemburg,  on  the 
ealt  by  Lorrain  and  the  Franche-Comte,  on  the  fouth 
by  Burgundy,  and  on  the  well  by  the  ille  of  France 
and  SoilTonnois.  It  has  a  great  number  of  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Meufe,  the  Seine,  the 
Marne,  the  Aube,  and  the  Aine.  Its  principal  trade 
confills  in  excellent  wine,  all  forts  of  corn,  linen,  cloth, 
woollen  Huffs,  cattle,  and  Iheep.  It  is  alfo  divided 
into  the  higher  and  lower,  and  Troys  is  the  capital 
town.  Its  fub-divifions  are  Champagne  Proper,  and 
Rhemois,  the  Retelois,  the  Pertois,  the  Vallage,  Baf- 
figni,  the  Senonois,  and  the  Brie  Champenois. 

Champagne  Proper,  is  one  of  the  eight  parts  of 
Champagne,  which  comprehend  the  towns  of  Troys, 
Chalons,  St  Menehold,  Eperney,  and  Vertus. 

CHAMPA1N,  or  Point  Champain,  in  heraldry,  a 
mark  of  dilhonour  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  him  who 
kills  a  prifoner  of  wat  after  he  has  cried  quarter. 

CHAMPERTRY,  in  law,  a  fpecies  of  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  punilhed  in  the  fame  manner;  being  a 
bargain  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  campum  par - 
tire,  “  to  divide  the  land,”  or  other  matter  fued  for 
between  them,  if  they  prevail  at  law  ;  whereupon 
the  champertror  is  to  carry  on  the  party’s  fuit  at  his 
own  expence.  Thus  champart,  in  the  French  law, 
fignifies  a  fimilar  divifion  of  profits,  being  a  part  of 
the  crop  annually  due  to  the  landlord  by  bargain  or 
cuftom.  In  onr  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  fignifies  the  pur- 
chafing  of  a  fuit,  or  right  of  filing ;  a  practice  fo  much 
abhorred  by  our  law,  that  it  is  one  main  reafon  why  a 
ehofe  in  action,  or  thing  of  which  one  hath  the  right 
but  not  the  pofTeflion,  is  not  aflignable  in  common  law; 
becaufe  no  man  fhould  purchafe  any  pretence  to  fue 
in  another’s  right.  Thefe  pells  of  civil  fociety,  that 
are  perpetually  endeavouring  to  diflurb  the  repofe  of 
their  neighbours,  and  officioufly  interfering  in  other 
mens  quarrels,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  for¬ 
tunes,  were  feverally  animadverted  on  by  the  Roman 
law ;  and  were  punilhed  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third 
part  of  their  goods  and  perpetual  infamy.  Hitherto 
alfo  mull  be  referred  the  provifion  of  the  ftatnte  32 
Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  that  no  one  fha.ll  fell  or  purchafe 
any  pretended  right  or  title  to  land,  unlefs  the  vend¬ 
er  hath  received  the  profits  thereof  for  one  whole 
year  before  fuch  grant,  or  hath  been  in  a&ual  poffef- 
fion  of  the  land,  or  of  the  reverfion  or  remainder ; 
on  pain  that  both  purchafer  and  vender  fhall  each  for¬ 


feit  the  value  of  fuch  land  to  the  king  and  the  profecutor.  Champion. 

CHAMPION,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  a  combat  I  ^ 
in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another ;  and  fometimes  the  ance* 
word  is  ufed  for  him  who  fights  in  his  own  caufe. 

It  appears  that  champions,  in  the  juft  fenfe  of  the 
the  word,  were  perfons  who  fought  inllead  of  thofe 
that,  by  cultom,  were  obliged  to  accept  the  duel,  but 
had  a  juft  excule  for  difpenfing  with  it,  as  being  too 
old,  infirm,  or  being  ecclefiafties,  and  the  like.  Such 
caules  as  could  not  be  decided  by  the  courfe  of  com¬ 
mon  law,  were  often  tried  by  fingle  combat ;  and  he 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  conquer,  was  always  re¬ 
puted  to  have  juftice  on  his  fide.  See  the  article 
Battle. 

Champion  of  the  King,  (camp'to  regis),  is  an  an¬ 
cient  officer,  whofe  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of  our 
kings,  when  the  king  is  at  dinner,  to  ride  armed 
cap-a~pee,  into  Weftminller-Hall,  and  by  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  an  herald  make  a  challenge,  “  That  if  any 
man  fliall  deny  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown,  he  is 
there  ready  to  defend  it  in  fingle  combat,  be."  which 
being  done,  the  king  drinks  to  him,  and  fends  him  a 
gilt  cup  with  a  cover  full  of  wine,  which  the  champion 
drinks,  and  hath  the  cup  for  his  fee.  This  office,  at 
the  coronation  of  king  Richard  II.  when  Baldwin 
Freville  exhibited  his  petition  for  it,  was  adjudg¬ 
ed  from  him  to  his  competitor  Sir  John  Dymocke 
(both  claiming  from  Marmion),  and  hath  continued 
ever  fince  in  the  family  of  the  Dymockes ;  who  hold 
the  manor  ofSinvelfbyin  Lincolnlhire,  hereditary  from 
the  Marmions  by  grand  ferjeantry,  viz.  that  the  lord 
thereof  fhall  be  the  king’s  champion  as  aforefaid.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Sir  Edward  Dymocke  performed  this  office 
at  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  II.  and  a  perfon  of 
the  name  of  Dymocke  performed  at  the  coronation 
of  his  prefent  majefty  George  the  third. 

CHAMPLAIN  (Samuel  de),  a  celebrated  French 
navigator,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  New  France, 
or  Canada.  He  built  Quebec  ;  and  was  the  firft  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  colony  in  1603.  Died  after  1649.  See 
Quebec. 

CHANCE,  a  term  we  apply  to  events,  to  denote 
that  they  happen  without  any  necelfary  or  foreknown 
caufe.  See  Cause. 

Our  aim  is,  to  aferibe  thofe  things  to  chance,  which 
are  not  neceffarily  produced  as  the  natural  effeiSls  of 
any  proper  caufe :  but  our  ignorance  and  precipitancy 
lead  us  to  attribute  effects  to  chance,  which  have  a 
neceffary  and  determinate  caufe. 

When  we  fay  a  thing  happens  by  chance,  we  real¬ 
ly  mean  no  more,  than  that  its  caufe  is  unknown  to 
us :  not,  as  fome  vainly  imagine,  that  chance  itfelf 
can  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing. 

The  cafe  of  the  painter,  who,  unable  to  exprefs 
the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a  horfe  he  had  painted, 
threw  his  fponge  in  defpair  at  the  piece,  and,  by 
chance,  did  that  which  he  could  not  before  do  by  de- 
%n,  is  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  force  of  chance : 
yet,  it  is  obvious,  all  we  here  mean  by  chance,  is, 
that  the  painter  was  not  aware  of  the  effect ;  or  that 
he  did  not  throw  the  fponge  with  fuch  a  view  :  not  but 
that  he  adlually  did  every  thing  neceffary  to  produce 
the  effect ;  infomuch,  that,  confidering  the  direftion 
wherein  he  threw  his  fponge,  together  with  its  form, 
fpecific 
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Chance.  fpecific  gravity,  the  colours  wherewith  it  was  fmear- 
ed,  and  the  diitance  of  the  hand  from  the  piece,  it 
was  impoffible,  on  the  prefent  fyflem  of  things,  the 
effect  fhould  not  follow. 

Chance  is  frequently  perfonified,  and  erected  into 
a  chimerical  being,  whom  we  conceive  as  adting  ar¬ 
bitrarily,  and  producing  all  the  effedt  wliofe  real 
caufes  do  not  appear  to  us :  in  which  fenfe  the  word 
coincides  with  the  fortuna ,  of  the  ancients. 

Chance  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  manner  of  deciding 
things,  the  conduct  or  direction  whereof  is  left  at  large, 
and  not  reducible  to  any  determinate  rides  or  mea- 
fures ;  or  where  there  is  no  ground  for  preference  : 
as  at  cards,  dice,  lotteries,  ire. 

For  the  Laws  of  Chance,  or  the  Proportion  of  Ha¬ 
zard  in  Gaming.  See  Game. 

The  ancient  fors  or  chance ,  M.  Placette  obferves, 
was  inflituted  by  God  himfelf ;  and  in  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment  we  find  feveral  ftanding  laws  and  exprefs  com¬ 
mands  which  preferibed  its  ufe  on  certain  occafxons  : 
hence,  the  feripture  fays,  “  The  lot ,  or  chance ,  fell 
on  Matthias,”  when  it  was  in  queflion  who  fhould  fill 
Judas’s  place  in  the  apoflolate. 

Hence  alfo  arofe  the  fortes  fault  arum  ;  or  method 
of  determining  things,  among  the  ancient  Cliriftians, 
by  opening  fome  of  the  facred  books,  and  pitching  on 
the  fir  ft  verfe  they  call  their  eye  on,  as  a  fure  prog- 
noflic  of  what  was  to  befa.1  them.  The  fortes  Ho¬ 
meric*,  Virgili ana,  Pranejlin*,  &c.  ufed  by  the  hea¬ 
thens,  were  with  the  fame  view,  and  in  the  fame 
manner.  See  Sortes. 

St  Anguflin  feems  to  approve  of  this  method  of  de¬ 
termining  things  future,  and  owns  that  he  had  pradtifed 
it  himfelf;  grounded  on  this  fuppofition,  that  God  pre- 
iides  over  chance ;  and  on  Frov.  xvi.  33. 

Many  among  the  modern  divines  hold  chance  to 
be  conduced  in  a  particular  manner  by  providence  ; 
and  efleem  it  an  extraordinary  way  which  God  ufes 
to  declare  his  will,  and  a  kind  of  immediate  revela¬ 
tion. 

C h A  NC 's.-D/ledley ,  in  law,  is  where  one  is  doing  a 
lawful  adt,  and  a  perfon  is  killed  by  chance  thereby ; 
for  if  the  adt  be  unlawful,  it  is  felony.  If  a  perfon 
cafls,  not  intending  harm,  a  ftone,  which  happens  to 
hit  one,  whereof  he  dies  ;  or  Ihoots  an  arrow  in  an 
highway,  and  another  that  palfeth  by  is  killed  there¬ 
with  ;  or  if  a  workman,  in  throwing  down  rubbilh 
from  a  houfe,  after  warning  to  take  care,  kills  a  per¬ 
fon  ;  or  a  fchoolmafler  in  correcting  his  fcholar,  a 
mailer  his  l'ervant,  or  an  officer  in  whipping  a  cri¬ 
minal  in  a  reafonable  manner,  happens  to  occalion 
his  death  f  it  is  chance-medley  and  mifadventure. 
But  if  a  man  throw  Hones  in  a  highway,  where  per- 
fons  ufually  pal’s ;  or  ffioot  an  arrow,  be.  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  place  among  a  great  many  people  ;  or  if  a  work¬ 
man  call  down  rubbilh  from  a  houfe,  in  cities  and 
towns  where  people  are  continually  palling ;  or  a 
fchool-malter,  be.  corredt  his  fervant  or  fcholar,  be. 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  it  is  man-flaugh- 
ter ;  and  if  with  an  improper  inltrument  of  correction, 
as  with  a  fword  or  iron  bar,  or  by  kicking,  Hump¬ 
ing,  be.  in  a  cruel  manner,  it  is  murder.  If  a  man 
whips  his  horfe  in  a  flreet  to  make  him  gallop,  and 
the  horfe  runs  over  a  child  and  kills  it,  it  is  man- 
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llaughter  :  but  if  another  whips  the  horfe,  it  is  man-  Chancel 
flaughter  in  him,  and  chance-medley  in  the  rider.  II 
And  if  two  are  fighting,  and  a  third  perfon  coming  ancellor. 
to  part  them  is  killed  by  one  of  them  without  any 
evil  intent,  yet  this  is  murder  in  him  ;  and  not  man* 
llaughter  by  chance-medley  or  mifadventure.  In 
chance-medley,  the  offender  forfeits  his  goods  ;  but 
hath  a  pardon  of  courfe. 

CHANCEL,  is  properly  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
church,  between  the  altar  or  communion-table,  and 
the  kalultrade  or  rail  that  inclofes  it  ;  where  the  mi- 
nilter  is  placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  communion. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cancellus,  which  in 
the  lower  Latin  is  ufed  in  the  lame  fenfe,  from  can- 
cell's,  “  lattices  or  crofs  bars,”  wherewith  the  chancels 
were  anciently  incompaffed,  as  they  now  are  with 
rails.  The  right  of  a  feat  and  a  f’epulchre  in  the 
chancels ,  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  founders. 

CHANCELLOR,  was  at  hrfl  only  a  chief  notary 
or  feribe  under  the  emperors ;  and  was  called  cancel- 
larius,  becaufe  he  fat  behind  a  lattice  (in  Latin  can¬ 
cellus)  to  avoid  being  crowded  by  the  people  :  though 
feme  derive  the  word  from  cancellare  to  cancel ;  (lee 
Chancery.)  This  officer  was  afterwards  inveiled 
with  feveral  judicial  powers,  and  a  general  fuperin- 
tendency  over  the  relt  of  the  officers  of  the  prince. 

From  the  Roman  empire  it  paffed  to  the  Roman 
church,  ever  emulous  of  imperial  Hate  ;  and  hence 
every  bifhop  has  to  this  day  his  chancellor,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  judge  of  his  confifiory.  And  when  the  modern 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  eflablifhed  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  empire,  almofl  every  Hate  preferred  its  chan¬ 
cellor  with  different  jurifdictions. and  dignities,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  different  conflitutions.  But  in  all  of  them 
he  feems  to  have  had  the  fupervifion  of  all  charters, 
letters,  and  fuch  other  public  inltruments  of  the  crown 
as  were  authenticated  in  the  mod  l'ulemn  manner  : 
and  therefore,  when  feals  came  in  ufe,  he  had  always 
the  cuflody  of  the  king’s  great  leal. 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  or  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  the  highefl  honour  of  the 
long  robe,  being  created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
king’s  great  feal  into  his  cufiody  :  whereby  he  be¬ 
comes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of  the  great- 
efl  weight  and  power  of  any  now  fubfifling  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  fuperior,  in  point  of  precedency,  to 
every  temporal  lord.  He  is  a  privy  counfellor  by 
his  office;  and,  according  to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellefinere, 
prolocutor  of  the  houfe  of  lords  by  prefeription.  To 
him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all  the  juffices  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  Being  in  former 
times  ufually  an  ecclefiafiic,  (for  none  elfe  were  then 
capable  of  an  office  fo  converfant  in  writing,)  and 
prefiding  over  the  royal  chapel,  he  became  keeper 
of  the  king’s  confidence  ;  vifitor,  in  right  of  the  king, 
of  all  hofpitals  and  colleges  of  the  king’s  foundation  ; 
and  patron  of  all  the  king’s  livings  under  the  value  of 
L.  20  per  annum,  in  the  king’s  books.  He  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics ;  and 
has  the  general  fuperintendance  of  all  charitable  ufes 
in  the  kingdom.  And  all  this  over  and  above  the  vail 
extenfive  jurifdiciion  which  he  exercifes  in  his  judi¬ 
cial  capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery.  See  Chan¬ 
cery. 
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Chancellor  Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral,  an  officer  that  hears 
H  leffons  and  lectures  read  in  the  church,  either  by  him- 
Chancery.  peif  or  h is  vicar  ;  to  correal  and  fet  right  the  reader 
when  he  reads  atnifs  ;  to  infpert  fchools  ;  to  hear 
caufes  ;  apply  the  feal ;  write  and  difpatch  the  letters 
of  the  chapter  ;  keep  the  books  ;  take  care  that  there 
be  frequent  preachings,  both  in  the  church  and  out 
of  it  ;  and  affign  the  office  of  preaching  to  whom  he 
pleafes. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter,  an  officer 
appointed  chiefly  to  determine  controverfies  between 
the  king  and  his  tenants  of  the  duchy-land,  and  other- 
wile  to  direct  all  tlm  king’s  affairs  belonging  to  that 
court.  See  Dutch Y -Court. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  officer  who  nre- 
fides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care  of  the  interell  of 
the  crown.  He  is  always  in  commiflion  with  the  lord- 
treafurer,  for  the  letting  of  crown-lands,  ire.  and  has 
power,  with  others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  of 
lands,  upon  penal  ftatutes  :  He  has  alfo  great  autho¬ 
rity  in  .managing  the  royal  revenues,  and  in  matters 
relating  to  the  lirft-fruits. 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  other 
Military  Orders,  is  an  officer  who  feals  the  commiffions 
and  mandates  of  the  chapter  and  affembly  of  the 
knights,  keeps  the  regifter  of  their  proceedings,  and 
delivers  arts  thereof  under  the  feal  of  their  order. 

Chancellor  of  an  Univerjity,  is  he  who  feals  the 
diplomas,  or  letters  of  degrees,  provifion,  ire.  given 
in  the  univerfity. 

The  chancellor  of  Oxford  is  ufually  one  of  the  prime 
nobility,  chofen  by  the  ftudents  themfelves  in  convo¬ 
cation.  He  is  their  chief  magi! Irate  ;  his  office  is, 
durante  vita,  to  govern  the  univerfity,  preferve  and 
defend  its  rights  and  privileges,  convoke  allemblies, 
and  do  juftice  among  the  members  under  his  jurifdic- 
tion. 

Under  the  chancellor  is  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is 
chofen  annually,  being  nominated  by  the  chancellor, 
and  elerted  by  the  univerfity  in  convocation  :  He  is 
always  the  head  of  fome  college,  and  in  holy  orders. 
His  proper  office  is  to  execute  the  chancellor’s  power, 
to  govern  the  univerfity  according  to  her  ftatutes,  to 
ice  that  officers  and  ftudents  do  their  duty,  that  courts 
be  duly  called,  ire .  When  he  enters  upon  his  office, 
he  chufes  four  pro-vice-chancellors  out  of  the  heads 
of  the  colleges,  to  execute  his  power  in  his  abfence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  alfo  ufually  one  of 
the  prime  nobility,  and  in  moft  refperts  the  fame  as 
that  in  Oxford  ;  only  he  does  not  hold  his  office  du¬ 
rante  vita,  but  may  be  elerted  every  three  years. 
Under  the  chancellor  there  is  a  commiflary,  who 
holds  a  court  of  record  for  all  privileged  perfons  and 
fcholars  under  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  where  all 
caufes  are  tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and  ftatute 
law,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  the  univerfity. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  chofen  annually 
by  the  fenate,  out  of  two  perfons  nominated  by  the 
heads  of  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls. 

CHANCERON,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  the  French  writers  to  the  fmall  caterpillar  that  eats 
the  corn,  and  does  vaft  mifehief  in  their  granaries. 
See  the  article  Corn -Butterfly. 

CHANCERY,  the  higheft  court  of  juflice  in  Britain 


next  to  the  parliament,  and  of  very  ancient  inftitution.  Chancerjv 
It  has  its  name  chancery  (cancellaria)  from  the  judge  — — — * 
who  prefides  here,  the  lord  chancellor,  or  cancella- 
r'vts ;  who,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  fo 
termed  a  cancellaiido,  from  cancelling  the  king’s  let¬ 
ters  patent  when  granted  contrary  to  law,  which  is 
the  higheft  point  of  his  jurifdirtion.  In  chancery 
there  are  two  diftinrt  tribunals :  the  one  ordinary, 
being  a  court  of  common  law  ;  the  other  extraor¬ 
dinary,  being  a  court  of  equity. 

1.  The  ordinary  legal  court  holds  pleas  of  recogni¬ 
zances  acknowledged  in  the  chancery,  writs  of  Jcire 
facias,  for  repeal  of  letters  patent,  writs  of  parti-  Black fi. 
tion,  ire.  and  alfo  of  all  perfonal  artions  by  or  againft  Comment* 
any  officer  of  the  court.  Sometimes  a  fuperfedeas,  or 

writ  of  privilege,  hath  been  here  granted  to  difeharge 
a  perfon  out  of  p’rifon  :  one  from  hence  may  have  a 
habeas  corpus  prohibition,  ire.  in  the  vacation  ;  and 
here  a  fubpoena  may  be  had  to  force  witneffes  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  other  courts,  when  they  have  no  power  to  call 
them.  But,  in  prolecuting  caufes,  if  the  parties  de- 
feend  to  iffue,  this  court  cannot  try  it  by  jury  ;  but 
the  lord  chancellor  delivers  the  record  into  the  king’s 
bench  to  be  tried  there  ;  and  after  trial  had,  it  is  to 
be  remanded  into  tire  chancery,  and  there  judgment 
given  :  though  if  there' be  a  demurrer  in  law,  it  ihall 
be  argued  in  this  court. 

In  this  court  is.  alfo  kept  the  officina  jujUtia  ;  out 
of  which  all  original  writs  that  pafs  under  the  great 
feal,  all  commiffions  of  charitable  ufes,  fewers,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  the  like,  do  iffue  ;  and  for 
which  it  is  always  open  to  the  fubjert,  who  may  there 
at  any  time  demand  and  have,  ex  debito  juflitiec,  any 
writ  that  his  occafions  may  call  for.  Thefe  writs,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  bufmefs  of  the  fubjert,  and  the  returns 
to  them,  were,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
times,  originally  kept  in  a  hamper,  in  hanaperio  ;  and 
the  others,  (relating .to  fuch  matters  wherein  the  crown 
is  mediately  or  immediately  concerned,)  were  prefer- 
ved  in  a  little  fack  or  bag,  in  parva  baga  :  and  hence 
hath  arifen  the  diftinrtion  of  the  hanaper  office,  and 
the  petty-bag  office,  which  both  belong  to  the  common 
law-court  in  chancery. 

2.  The  extraordinary  court,  or  court  of  equity,  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  the  rules  of  equity  and  confcience  ;  and  mo¬ 
derates  the  rigour  of  the  common  law,  confidering  the 
intention  rather  than  the  words  of  the  law.  It  gives 
relief  for  and  againft  infants  notwithftanding  their  mi¬ 
nority,  and  for  and  againft  married  women  notwith¬ 
ftanding  their  coverture.  All  frauds  and  deceits,  for 
which  there  is  no  redrefs  at  common  law  ;  all  breaches 
of  truft  and  confidence  ;  and  accidents,  as  to  relieve 
obligors,  mortgagers,  ire.  againft  penalties  and  forfei¬ 
tures,  where  the  intent  was  to  pay  the  debt,  are  here 
remedied  :  for  in  chancery,  a  forfeiture,  &c.  fhall  not 
bind,  where  a  thing  may  be  done  after,  or  compenfa- 
tion  made  for  it.  AHo  this  court  will  give  relief  againft 
the  extremity  of  unreafouable  engagements  entered 
into  without  confideration  ;  oblige  creditors,  that  are 
unreafonable,  to  compound  with  an  unfortunate  debt¬ 
or  ;  and  make  executors,  ire.  give  fecurity  and  pay 
intereft  for  money  that  is  to  lie  long  in  their  hands. 

This  court  may  confirm  title  to  lands,  though  one  hath 
loft  his  writings ;  and  render  conveyances,  defertive 
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through  miftake,  ire.  good  and  perfect.  In  chancery, 
copy-holders  may  be  relieved  againft  the  ill  ulage  of 
their  lords  ;  incloliires  of  lands  that  are  common,  be 
decreed  ;  and  this  court  may  decree  money  or  lands 
given  to  charitable  ufes,  oblige  men  to  account  with 
each  other,  ire.  But,  in  all  cafes  where  the  plaintiff 
can  have  his  remedy  at  law,  he  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  in  chancery  ;  and  a  thing  which  may  be  tried 
by  a  jury  is  not  triable  in  this  court. 

The  proceedings  in  chancery  are,  firft  to  file  the  bill 
of  complaint,  figned  by  fume  counfel,  fetting  forth  the 
fraud  or  injury  done,  or  wrong  fuiiained,  and  praying 
relief :  after  the  bill  is  filed,  procefs  uifub poena  ifiues  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  appear ;  and  when  the  defen¬ 
dant  appears,  he  puts  in  his  anlwer  to  the  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint,  if  there  be  no  caule  for  the  plea  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court,  in  dilability  of  the  perfon,  or  in  bar,  ire. 
Then  the  plaintiff  brings  his  replication,  unlefs  he  files 
exceptions  againft  the  anfwer  as  infufficient,  referring 
it  to  a  m  after  to  report  whether  it  be  fufficient  or  not ; 
to  which  report  exceptions  may  alfo  be  made.  The 
anfwer,  replication,  rejoinder,  ts ’c.  being  fettled,  and 
the  parties  come  to  iffue,  witnefles  are  to  be  exami¬ 
ned  upon  interrogatories,  either  in  court,  or  by  com- 
miffion  in  the  country,  wherein  the  parties  ufually  join ; 
and  when  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  examined 
their  witnefles,  publication  is  to  be  made  of  the  de- 
pofitions,  and  the  caule  is  to  be  fet  down  for  hearing, 
after  which  follows  the  decree.  But  it  is  now  ufual 
to  appeal  to  the  lioufe  of  lords  ;  which  appeals  are  to 
be  figned  by  two  noted  counfel,  and  exhibited  by  way 
of  petition  :  the  petition  or  appeal  is  lodged  with  the 
clerk  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  read  in  the  houfe, 
whereon  the  apellee  is  ordered  to  pnt  in  his  anfwer, 
and  a  day  fixed  for  hearing  the  caufe  ;  and  after  coun¬ 
fel  heard,  and  evidence  given  on  both  fides,  the  lords 
will  affirm  or  reverfe  the  decree  of  the  chancery, 
and  finally  determine  the  caufe  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  ire. 

CHANDELIER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  move- 
able  parapet,  confiding  of  a  wooden  frame,  made  of 
two  upright  ftakes,  about  fix  feet  high,  with  crofs 
planks  between  them  ;  ferving  to  fupport  fafcines  to 
cover  the  pioneers. 

CHANDERNAGORE,  a  French  fettlement  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  lies  on  the 
river  Ganges,  two  leagues  and  a  half  above  Calcutta. 
The  dillricft  is  hardly  a  league  in  circumference,  and 
has  the  diladvantage  of  being  fomewliat  expofed  on 
the  weftern  fide  ;  but  its  harbour  is  excellent,  and  the 
air  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Whenever  any  building  is  undertaken  that  requires 
ftrength,  it  muft  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  Bengal,  be  built  upon  piles  :  it  being  impofiible  to 
dig  three  or  four  feet  without  coming  at  water. 

CHANDLER  (Mary),  diltinguilhed  by  her  talent 
for  poetry,  was  the  daughter  of  a  diflenting  minifter 
at  Bath;  and  was  borh  at  Malmfbury  in. Wiitlhire,  in 
1687.  She  was  bred  a  milliner  ;  but  from  her  child¬ 
hood  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  in  her  riper  years  ap¬ 
plied  herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  poets.  Her  poems, 
for  which  fhe  was  complimented  by  Mr  Pope,  breathe 
the  fpirit  of  piety  and  pliilofophy.  She  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  deformed,  which  determined  her  to  live 


lingle;  though  file  had  great  fweetnefs  of  counte-  Chandler 
nance,  and  was  folicited  to  marry.  She  died  in  1 74 5,  II 
aged  j8.  Changes. 

Chandler  (Dr  Samuel),  a  learned  and  refpec- 
table  diflenting  minifter,  defcended  from  anrellors 
heartily  engaged  in  the  caufe  of  religious  liberty,  and 
fufferers  for  the  fake  of  confcience  and  nonconformity ; 
was  born  at  Hungerford  in  Berks,  where  his  father 
was  a  minifter  of  confiderable  worth  and  abilities. 

Being  by  his  literary  turn  deftined  to  the  miniftry,  he 
was  firft  placed  at  an  academy  at  Bridgewater,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Gloucefter  under  Mr  Samuel 
Jones.  Beginning  to  preach  in  1714,  he  was  two 
years  afterwards  cholen  minifter  of  a  congregation  at 
Peckham  in  Surry  ;  and  then  joint  preacher  with  the 
learned  Dr  Lardner,  of  a  winter  weekly  evenipg  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  meeting-houfe  in  the  Old  Jewry  London  : 
in  which  meeting  he  was  eftablilhed  alfiftant  preacher 
about  the  year  1725,  and  then  as  the  paftor.  Here 
he  ininiftered  to  the  religious  improvement  of  a  verv 
refpediable  congregation  for  40  years  with  the  greai- 
eft  applaufe ;  and  with  what  diligence  and  application 
he  improved  the  vacancies  of  time  from  hjs  paftoral 
duties,  for  improving  himfelf  and  benefiting  the  world, 
will  appear  from  his  many  writings  on  a  variety  of 
important  fubjc<fis.  While  he  was  thus  laudably  em¬ 
ployed,  not  only  the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  A- 
berdeen  gave  him,  without  any  application,  teftimo- 
nies  of  their  efteem  in  diplomas,  conferring  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  but  he  alfo  received  ‘offers  of 
preferment  from  lome  of  the  governors  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  which  he  nobly  declined.  Dr  Chand¬ 
ler  firft  formed  the  plan  of  the  fund  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  poor  diflenting  minifters ;  to  which,  by 
his  intereft  and  induftry,  he  procured  very  generous 
fubferiptions.  He  died  in  1  766. 

CHANGER,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s  mint, 
who  changes  money  for  gold,  or  iilver  bullion.  See 
Mint. 

Moncy-C hanger,  is  a  banker,  who  deals  in  the 
exchange,  receipt,  and  payment,  of  moneys.  See 
Banker. 

CHANGES,  in  arithmetic,  ire .  the  permutations  or 
variations  of  any  number  of  quantities ;  with  regard 
to  their  pofition,  order,  ire.  See  Combination. 

To  find  all  the  pojfible  Changes  of  any  Number  of 
Quantities,  or  how  oft  their  Order  may  be  varied.']  Sup- 
pofe  two  quantities  a  and  b.  Since  they  may  be  ei¬ 
ther  wrote  a  b  or  b  a,  it  is  evident  their  changes  are 
2=2. 1.  Suppofe  three  quantities  a  b  c :  their  changes 
will  be  as  in  the  margin  ;  as  is  evident  by  com- 
c  a  b  bining  c  firft  with  a  b,  then  with  b  a ;  and  hence 
a  c  b  the  number  of  changes  arifes  3.2.  1=6.  If 
a  b  c  the  quantities  be  4,  each  may  be  combined  four 

-  ways  with  each  order  of  the  other  three  ; 

c  b  a  whence  the  number  of  changes  arifes  6.  4=4. 
b  c  a  3.  2.  1. =24.  Wherefore,  if  the  number  of 
b  a  c  quantities  be  fuppofed  «,  the  number  of  changes 
will  be  n.n — 1.« — 2  .n — 3  .n — 4  .ire.  If  the  fame 
quantity  occur  twice,  the  changes  of  two  will  be  found 
b  b  ;  of  three,  b  a  b,  a  b  b,  b  b  c ;  of  four,  c  b  ab,  b  cab, 
babe.  And  thus  the  number  of  changes  in  the  firft 
cafe  will  be  i—(2.  1)  :  2.  1  ;  in  the  fecond,  3— (3.  2. 

1)  :  2. 1 ;  in  the  third,  I2=(4.  3'.  2.  i)  :  2.  1. 
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If  a  fifth  letter  be  added,  in  each  feries  of  four  quan¬ 
tities,  it  will  beget  five  changes ,  whence  the  number 
of  all  the  changes  will  be  60  =(5.  4.  3-2.)  1,  :  2. 1. 
Hence  if  the  number  of  quantities  be  n,  the  number  of 
changes  will  be  (n.n — 1.» — i.n — 3 .n. —  4.  ire.)  :  2.  1. 
From  thefe  fpecial  formula;  may  be  collected  a  general 
one,  viz.  if  n  be  the  number  of  quantities,  and  m  the 
number  which  ffiews  how  oft  the  fame  quantity  occurs; 
we  fhall  have  {n.n — 1.« — I.n — 3 .» — 4 .11 — 5.77 — 6. 
77 — 7.77 — 8.77 — 9.  ire.)  :  m — 1.777 — i.m — 3.377 — 4.  ire.) 
The  feries  being  to  be  continued,  till  the  continual 
lbbtraction  of  unity  from  n  and  rn  leave  o.  After  the 
fame  manner  we  may  proceed  further,  till  putting  n 
for  the  number  of  quantities,  and  /,  7/7,  r,  &c.  for  the 
number  that  fhews  how  oft  any  of  them  is  repeated, 
we  arive  at  an  univerfal  form,  (w.77 — 1.77 — 2.77 — 3. 
77—4.77 — 5.77—6.77—7.77 — 8.  ire.)  ;  (/./ —  1 ./ —  2./— 3. 
/ — 4./ — 5.  &c.  vi. m — 1.777 — 2.777 — 3.  ire.  r.r — i.r — 2. 
r—  3.7- — 4 .r — 5.  (ffe . 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  77=6,  /=3,  r=.o.  The  num- 
of  changes  will  be  (6.  5.  4.  3.  2. 1.)  :  (3.  2.  I.  3.  2. 1.) 
=(6.  5- 4-)  :  (3-  2=2.  5-  2=20). 

Hence,  fuppofe  thirteen  perfons  at  a  table,  if  it  be 
required  how  oft  they  may  change  places  ;  we  fhall 
find  the  number  13. 12.  II.  io.  9.  8.  7.  6.  5.  4.  3.  2. 1. 
=6227020800.' 

In  this  manner  may  all  the  poffible  anagrams  of  any 
word  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  that  without  any 
fludy :  fuppofe,  v.g.  it  were  required  to  find  the  ana¬ 
grams  of  the  word  amor,  the  number  of  changes  will 
be  a  cam  r  m  0  a  m  a  r  0  a  r  0  m 
— —  a  0  m  7/3  r  0  a  m  a  0  r  a  0  r  m 

m  a  a  m  0  m  0  r  a  -  a  0  m  r 


r  a  0  in 

The  anagrams  therefore  of  the  word  amor,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  are  roma ,  niora,  niaro,  ramo,  arms.  See 
Anagram. 

Whether  this  new  method  of  anagramatizing  be  like 
to  prove  of  much  fervice  to  that  art,  is  left  to  the 
poets. 

CHANNA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  filh  caught 
in  great  plenty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  to 
market  in  Italy  and  elfewliere,  among  the  fea-perch, 
which  it  lo  nearly  refembles,  that  it  would  not  be  di- 
llinguilhable  from  it,  but  that  the  fea-perch  is  bigger, 
and  has  only  broad  tranfverfe  lines  on  its  back,  where¬ 
as  the  channa  has  them  both  tranfverfe  and  longitudi¬ 
nal.  It  has  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  its  lower  jaw  is 
longer  than  its  upper  ;  fo  that  its  mouth  naturally  falls 
open.  Its  eyes  are  fmall,  and  its  teeth  very  lharp : 
its  back  is  of  a  blackilh  red  :  it  has  feveral  longitudinal 
lines  of  a  reddilh  hue,  and  its  tail  is  marked  with  red- 
dilh  fpots.  There  is  an  obfervation,  that  in  all  the 
filh  of  this  kind  which  have  been  examined  by  natu- 
ralifts,  there  have  been  found  none  but  females.  This 
is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  Whether  this  be 
true  in  fa£l,  would  require  many  obfervations.  If  it 
fhonld  prove  fo,  the  whole  feems  to  end  in  this,  that 
the  channa  is  no  diftinft  fpecies,  but  only  the  female 


of  fome  other  filh.  There  is  another  filh  not  unlike 
this,  called  cannadella,  or  rather  channadella,  which 
at  Marfeilles  is  known  by  the  name  of  charina. 

CHANNEL,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  a 
narrow  fea  between  two  continents,  or  between  a 
continent  and  an  ifland.  Such  are  the  Britilh  channel, 
St  George’s  channel,  the  channel  of  Conftantinople, 
fie. 

Channels  of  a  Ship.  See  Ch  ain -W ales. 

CHANT,  (cantus),  is  ufed  for  the  vocal  mufic  of 
churches. 

In  chnrch-hiftory  we  meet  with  divers  kinds  of 
chant  or  fong.  The  firft  is  the  Ambrojian,  eftablilhed 
by  St  Ambrofe.  The  fecond,  the  Gregorian  chant,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Pope  Gregory  the  great,  who  eftablilhed 
fchools  of  chantors,  and  corrected  the  church-fong. 
This  is  ftill  retained  in  the  church  under  the  name  of 
plain  fong :  at  firft  it  was  called  the  Roman  fong.  The 
plain  or  Gregorian  chant,  is  where  the  choir  and  people 
ling  in  unifon,  or  all  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

CHANTILLY,  a  village  in  France,  about  feven 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace  and  fine  foreft  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon. 

CHANTOR,  a  finger  of  a  choir  in  a  cathedral. 
The  word  is  almoft  grown  obfolete,  chorifter  or  fing¬ 
ing- man  being  commonly  ufed  inftead  of  it.  All  great 
chapters  have  chantors  and  chaplains  to  affift  the  ca¬ 
nons,  and  officiate  in  their  abfence. 

Chantor  is  ufed  by  way  of  excellence  for  the  pre¬ 
centor  or  mafter  of  the  choir,  which  is  one  of  the  firft 
dignities  of  the  chapter.  At  St  David’s  in  Wales, 
where  there  is  no  dean,  he  is  next  in  dignity  to  the 
bilhop.  The  ancients  called  the  chantor  primicerins 
cantorum.  To  him  belonged  the  direftion  of  the 
deacons  and  other  inferior  officers. 

Chantors  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Levites  employed  in  finging  the  praifes  of  God, 
and  playing  upon  inftruments  before  his  altar.  They 
had  no  habits  diftintft  from  the  reft  of  the  people  ;  yet 
in  the  ceremony  of  removing  the  ark  to  Solomon’s 
temple,  the  chantors  appeared  drefled  in  tunics  of 
byffiis  or  fine  linen.  2  Chron.  v.  1  2. 

CHAU NTRY ,  or  C  h  a  n t  r  y,  w as  ancien tly  a  church 
or  chapel  endowed  with  lands,  or  other  yearly  reve¬ 
nue,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priefts,  daily 
faying  or  finging  mafs  for  the  fouls  of  the  donors,  and 
fuch  others  as  they  appointed.  Hence  chautitry -rents 
are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  tenants  or  pur- 
chafers  of  chauntry  -lands . 

CHAOLOGY,  the  hiftory  or  defeription  of  the 
chaos.  See  Chaos. 

Orpheus,  in  his  chaology,  fets  forth  the  different  al¬ 
terations,  fecretions,  and  divers  forms  which  matter 
went  through  till  it  became  inhabitable,  which  a- 
mounts  to  the  fame  with  what  we  other  wife  call  cof- 
mogony.  Dr  Burnet,  in  his  theory  of  the  earth,  re- 
prelents  thir  chaos  as  it  was  at  firft,  entire,  undivided, 
and  univerfally  rude  and  deformed  ;  or  the  tohu  bohu  : 
then  lhews  how  it  cameto  be  divided  into  its  relpeiftive 
regions  ;  how  the  homogeneous  matter  gathered  ttfelf 
apart  from  all  of  a  contrary  principle  ;  and  laftly,  how 
it  hardened,  and  became  a  iolid  habitable  globe.  See 
Earth. 

CHAOS,  that  confufton  in  which  matter  lay  when 
newly 
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Chaos. 
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Chaos  newly  produced  out  of  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
II  _  world,  before  God,  by  his  almighty  word,  had  put  it 
Chapelain.  ;nto  tjje  orc}er  and  condition  wherein  it  was  after  the 
fix  days  creation.  See  Earth., 

Chaos,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infcdls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  The  body  has  no  fliell 
or  covering,  and  is  capable  of  reviving  after  being 
dead  to  appearance  for  along  time:  it  has  no  joints 
or  external  organs  of  fenfation.  There  are  five  fpe- 
cies,  mol  My  obtained  by  infufions  of  different  vege¬ 
tables  in  water,  and  only  difcoverable  by  the  micro- 
fcope.  See  Animalcule. 

CHAPEAU,  in  heraldry,  an  ancient  cap  of  dignity 
worn  by  dukes,  being  fcarlet-coloured  velvet  on  the 
outfide,  and  lined  with  a  fur.  It  is  frequently  borne 
above  an  helmet  inftead  of  a  wreath,  under  gentle¬ 
mens  crefts.  See  Heraldry,  n°  27. 

CHAPEL;  a  pi  tee  of  divine  worlhip,  fo  called.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  capella.  In  former 
times,  when  the  kings  of  France  were  engaged  in 
war,  they  always  carried  St  Martin’s  hat  into  the  field, 
which  was  kept  in  a  tent  as  a  precious  relic :  from 
whence  the  place  was  called  caplla ;  and  the  priefts, 
who  had  the  cuftody  of  the  tent,  capellani.  Afterwards 
the  word  capella  became  applied  to  private  oratories. 

In  Britain  there  are  feveral  forts  of  chapels.  1.  Pa¬ 
rochial  chapels :  thefe  differ  from  parilh-chnrches  only 
in  name  ;  they  are  generally  fmall,  and  the  inhabitants 
within  the  diftrid  few.  If  there  be  a  prefentation  ad 
ecclefiam,  inftead  of  capillavi ,  and  an  admiflion  andin- 
ftitution  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  chapel,  but  a  church. 
2.  Chapels,  which  adjoin  to  arid  are  part  of  the  chnrch : 
fuch  were  formerly  built  by  honourable  perfons,  as  bury- 
ing-places  for  themfelves  and  their  familes.  3.  Chapels 
of  eafe  ;  thefe  are  ufnally  built  in  very  large  parifhes, 
where  all  the  people  cannot  conveniently  repair  to 
the  mother-church.  4.  Free  chapels ;  fuch  as  were 
founded  by  kings  of  England.  They  are  free  from 
all  epilcopal  jurifdhftion,  and  only  to  be  vifited  by  the 
founder  and  his  fncceffors ;  which  is  done  by  the  lord 
chancellor :  yet  the  king  may  licenfe  any  fubjed  to 
build  and  endow  a  chapel,  and  by  letters  patent  ex¬ 
empt  it  from  the  vifitation  of  the  ordinary.  5.  Cha¬ 
pels  in  the  univerfities,  belonging  to  particular  col¬ 
leges.  6.  Domeftic  chapels,  built  by  noblemen  or  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  the  private  fervice  of  God  in  their  families. 
See  Chaplain. 

Knights  of  the  Chapel,  called  alfo  “  Poor  knights 
of  Windfor,”  were  inftituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
teftament.  Their  number  was  at  firft  thirteen,  but 
has  been  fince  augmented  to  twenty-fix.  They  affift 
in  the  funeral  fervices  of  the  kings  of  England  :  they 
are  l’ubjed  to  the  office  «f  the  canons  of  Windior,  and 
live  on  penfions  affigned  them  by  the  order  of  the 
garter.  They  bear  a  blue  or  red  cloak,  with  the  arms 
of  St  George  on  the  left  ffionlder. 

CHAPELA1N  (James),  an  eminent  French  poet 
born  at  Paris  in  1595,  and  often  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Balz  ac,  Menage,  and  other  learned  men.  He 
wrote  feveral  works,  and  at  length  diftingniffied  him- 
felf  by  an  heroic  poem  called  La  Pucclle ,  on  France 
Delivree,  which  employed  him  feveral  years;  and 
which,  railing  the  expectation  of  the  public,  was  as 
much  decried  by  fome  as  extolled  by  others.  He  was 


one  of  the  king’s  confellors ;  and  died  in  1674,  very  Chapelet 
rich,  but  was  very  covetous  and  fordid.  I 

CHAPELET,  in  the  menage,  a  couple  of  ftirrup-  Chaplet. 
leathers,  mounted  each  of  them  with  a  ftirrup,  and 
joined  at  top  in  a  lort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the 
head  of  the  chapelet,  by  which  they  are  made  fall  to 
the  pummel  of  the  faddle,  after  being  adjnfted  to  the 
rider’s  length  and  bore.  They  are  ufed  both  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  taking  up  or  letting  down  the  ftirrups, 
every  time  that  the  gentleman  mounts  on.a  different 
horfe  and  faddle,  and  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  laddies,  which  have  no  llirrups  to  them. 

CHAPELLE  (Claudius  Emanuel  Luillier,)  the  natu¬ 
ral  l’on  of  Francis  Luillier,  took  the  name  of  Chapelle 
from  a  village  between  Paris  and  St  Denys,  where  he 
was  born.  He  diftingniffied  himlelf  by  writing  fmall 
pieces  of  poetry,  in  which  he  dil'covered  great  deli¬ 
cacy,  an  eafy  turn,  and  an  admirable  facility  of  ex- 
prelfion.  He  was  the  friend  of  Galfendi  and  Moliere ; 
and  died  in  1686. 

CHAPITERS,  in  architedure,  the  fame  with  capi¬ 
tals. 

Chapiters,  in  law,  formerly  fignified  a  fummary 
of  fuch  matters  as  were  inquired  of,  or  prefented  be¬ 
fore  juftices  in  eyre,  juftices  of  alfize,  or  of  the  peace, 
in  their  felfions. 

Chapiters,  at  this  time,  denote  fuch  articles  as  are 
delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the  juftice  in  his  charge  to 
the  inqueft. 

CHAPLAIN,  an  ecclefiaftic  Who  officiates  in  a  cha¬ 
pel.  See  Chapel. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  hath  48  chaplains  in  or¬ 
dinary,  ufually  eminent  doctors  in  divinity,  who  wait 
four  each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  read  the  fer¬ 
vice  to  the  family,  and  to  the  king  in  his  private  ora¬ 
tory,  and  fay  grace  in  tire  abfcnce  of  the  clerk  of  the 
clofet.  Belides,  there  are  24  chaplains  at  Whitehall, 
fellows  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  preach  in  their 
turns,  and  are  allowed  30 1.  per  annum  each.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  the  perfons  veiled 
with  a  power  of  retaining  chaplains,  together  with 
the  number  each  is  allowed  to  qualify,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  An  archbifliop,  eight ;  a  drike  or  biffiop,  fix  ; 
marquis  or  earl,  five  ;  vifcoUnt,  four  ;  baron,  knight  of 
the  garter,  or  lord- chancellor,  three  ;  a  dutebefs,  mar- 
chionefs,  conntefs,  baronefs,  the  treafnrer  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  king’s  houfe,  clerk  ol  the  clofet,  the 
king’s  feci  etary,  dean  of  the  chapel,  almoner,  and  ma- 
fterof  the  rolls,  each  of  them  two;  chief  juftice  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  each 
one.  All  thefe  chaplains  may  purchafe  a  licence  or 
difpenfation,  and  take  two  benefices  with  cure  of  fouls. 

A  chaplain  mult  be  retained  by  letters  teftimonial  un¬ 
der  hand  and  feal ;  for  it  is  not  fnfficient  that  he  ferve 
as  chaplain  in  the  family. 

Chaplain  of  the  Order  of  Malta ,  otherwife  called 
diaco,  and  clerk  c eventual  the  fecond  dafs  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  Malta.  The  knights  make  the  firft  rank. 

CHAPLET,  an  ancient  ornament  for  the  head,  like 
a  garland  or  wreath  ;  but  this  word  is  frequently  ufed 
to  fignify  the  circle  of  a  crown.  There  are  inllances 
of  its  being  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms,  as  well  as  for 
crefts  ;  the  paternal  arms  for  Lafcelles  are  argent,, 
tliree  chaplets,  gnles. 
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Chaplet  alfo  denotes  a  firing  of  beads  ufed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  count  the  number  of  their  pray¬ 
ers.  The  invention  of  it  is  afcribed  to  Peter  the  her¬ 
mit,  who  probably  learned  it  of  the  Turks,  as  they 
owe  it  to  the  Eaft-Indians. 

Chaplets  are  fometimes  called  pater-nojlers  ;  and 
are  made  of  coral,  of  diamonds,  of  wood,  ire.  The 
common  chaplet  contains  fifty  ave-marias,  and  five 
pater-noflers.  There  is  alfo  a  chaplet  of  our  Saviour, 
confuting  of  33  beads,  in  honour  of  his  33  years  living 
on  earth,  inflituted  by  father  Michael  the  Camaldufian. 

The  Orientals  have  a  kind  of  chaplets  which  they 
call  chains,  and  which  they  ufe  in  their  prayers,  re- 
hearfing  one  of  the  perfections  of  God  on  each  link  or 
head.  The  Great  Mogul  is  faid  to  have  18  of  thefe 
chains,  all  precious  {tones ;  fome  diamonds,  others  ru¬ 
bies,  pearls,  ire.  The  Turks  have  likewife  chaplets, 
which  they  bear  in  the  hand,  or  hang  at  the  girdle  : 
but  father  Dandini  obferves,  they  differ  from  thole 
ufed  by  the  Romanifts,  in  that  they  are  all  of  the  lame 
bignefs,  and  have  not  that  diflinClion  into  decads ; 
though  they  confift  of  fix  decads,  or  60  beads.  He 
adds,  that  the  muffulmans  run  over  the  chaplet  almoit 
in  an  inflant,  the  prayers  being  extremely  lhort,  as 
containing  only  thefe  words,  “  praife  to  God,”  or 
“  glory  to  God,”  for  each  bead.  Befides  the  com¬ 
mon  chaplet  they  have  likewife  a  larger  one  confid¬ 
ing  of  100  beads,  where  there  is  fome  didinCtion,  as 
being  divided  by  little  threads  into  three  parts  ;  on 
one  of  which  they  repeat  30  times  fouhhan  Allah,  i.  e. 
“  God  is  worthy  to  be  praifed on  another,  ellamb 
Allah,  “  glory  be  to  God  ;”  and  on  the  third,  Allah 
echcr,  “  God  is  great.”  Thefe  thrice  thirty  times  ma¬ 
king  only  90  ;  to  complete  the  number  100,  they  add 
other  prayers  for  the  beginning  of  the  chaplet — He 
adds,  that  the  Mahometan  chaplet,  appears  to  have 
had  its  rife  from  the  me  a  beracoth ,  or  “  hundred  be¬ 
nedictions  ;”  which  the  Jews  are  obliged  to  repeat 
daily,  and  which  we  find  in  their  prayer-books  ;  the 
Jews  and  Mahometans  having  tjiis  in  common,  that 
they  fcarce  do  any  thing  without  pronuncing  fome  laud 
or  benedifton. 

Menage  derives  the  word  chaplet  from  chapeau, 
“  hat.”  The  modern  Latins  call  it  chapcllina ,  the  Ita¬ 
lians.  more  frequently  corona. 

CHAPMAN  (George),  born  in  1557,  a  man  highly 
efleemed  in  his  time  for  his  dramatic  and  poetic  works. 
He  wrote  1 7  plays ;  tranflated  Homer  and  fome  other 
ancient  poets ;  and  was  thought  no  mean,  genius.  He 
died  in  1634  ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Giles’s  it;  the  fields, 
where  his  friend  Inigo  Jones  ere  died  a  monument  to 
him. 

CHAPPE',  in  heraldry,  the  dividing  an  efcutcheon 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  to 
the  angles  below,  into  three  parts,  the  fedlions  on  the 
fides  being  of  different  metal  or  colour  from  the  reft. 

CHAPPEL  in  frith, amarket-town of  Derbyfliire, 
about  26  miles  north-weft  of  Derby ;  W.  Long.  1.  50. 
N.  Lat.  53.  22. 

Chappel  (William)  a  learned  and  pious  bifhop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs,in  Ireland,  born  in  Nottingham- 
fhire  in  1 582.  When  the  troubles  began  under  Char.  I. 
he  was  profecuted  by  the  puritan  party  in  parliament ; 
and  retired  to  Derby,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to 


ftudy  until  his  death  in  1649.  He  wrote  Methodus 
Concionaudi,  i.  e.  “  the  method  of  preaching:”  and  he  is 
one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  has  been 
attributed.  He  left  behind  him  alfo  his  own  life  writ¬ 
ten  by  himfelf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed. 

CHAPTER,  in  ecclefiaftical  polity,  a  fociety  or  com¬ 
munity  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  cathedrals  and 
collegiate-churches. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  century  that  the  body  of  canons 
began  to  be  called  a  chapter.  The  chapter  of  the  ca¬ 
nons  of  a  cathedral  were  a  ftanding  council  to  the  bi- 
Ihip,  and,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  had  the  jurif- 
diction  pf  the  diocefe.  In  the  earlier  ages,  the  bifhop 
was  head  of  the  chapter ;  afterwards  abbots  and  other 
dignitaries,  as  deans,  provofts,  treafurers,  ire.  were 
prefered  to  this  diftiration.  The  deans  and  chapters, 
had  the  privilege  of  chufing  the  bifhops  in  England  ; 
but  Henry  VIII.  got  this  pow  er  veiled  in  the  crown  : 
and  as  the  fame  prince  expelled  the  monks  from  the 
cathedrals,  and  placed  fecular  canons  in  their  room, 
thofe  he  thus  regulated  were  called  deans  and  chapters 
of  the  new  foundation;  fuck  are  Canterbury,  Winchef- 
ter,  Ely,  Carlifle,  ire.  See  Dean. 

Chapter,  in  matters  in  literature,  a  divifion  in  a 
book  for  keeping  the  lubjetft  treated  of  more  clear  and 
diftindl. 

CHAR,  in  ic  hthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Sal  mo. 

CHARABON,  a  fea-port  town  on  the  northern  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Java  in  the  Eaft- Indies ;  E.  Long.  10.  8. 
S.  Lat.  6. 


Chanter 

I 

Charafter. 


CHARACTER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  mark, 
or  figure,  drawn  on  paper,  metal,  done,  or  other  mat¬ 
ter,  with  a  pen,  graver,  chiffel,  or  other  inftrument, 
to  fignify  or  denote  any  thing. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ^apaxrjjp,  formed  from  the  verb 
Xctfxcra-cm,  hfculpere,  to  ingrave,  imprefs,  ire. 

The  various  kinds  of  characters  may  be  reduced  to 
three  heads,  viz.  Literal  Characters,  Numeral  Charac¬ 
ters,  and  Abbreviations. 

I.  Literal  Character,  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
ferving  to  indicate  fome  articulate  found,  expreffive, 
of  fome  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind.  See  Alpha¬ 
bet. 

1.  Thefe  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to  their  na¬ 
ture  and  ufe,  into  Nominal  Characters,  or  thofe  we 
properly  call  letters ;  which  ferve  to  exprefs  the  names 
of  tilings  :  See  Letter.  Real  Characters  ;  thofe 
that  inftead  of  names  exprefs  things  and  ideas  :  See 
Idea,  ire.  Emblematical,  or  Symbolical  Characters  ; 
which  have  this  in  common  with  real  ones,  that 
they  exprefs  the  things  themfelves ;  but  have  this  fur¬ 
ther,  that  they  in  fome  rnenfure  perfonate  them,  and 
exhibit  their  form :  fuch  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians.  See  Hieroglyphic,  Symbolic. 

2.  Literal  Characters  maybe  again  divided,  with 
regard  to  their  invention  and  ufe,  into  particular  and 
general  or  univerfal. 

Particular  Characters,  or  thofe  peculiar  to  this 
or  that  nation.  Such  are  the  Roman,  Italic,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gothic,  Chinefe,  ire.  characters.  See 
Hebrew,  Gothic,  Chinese,  ire. 

Univerfal  Characters,  are  alfo  real  characters, 
and  make  what  fome  authors  call  a  Philofophical  Lan¬ 
guage.  - 


That 
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Charafters.  That  diverfity  of  characters  ufed  by  the  feveral  na- 

- - - - tions  to  exprels  the  fame  idea,  is  found  the  chief  ob- 

ftacle  to  the  advancement  of  learning:  to  remove 
this,  feveral  authors  have  taken  occafion  to  propole 
plans  of  characters  that  Ihould  be  univerfal,  and  which 
eafch  people  Ihould  read  in  their  own  language.  The 
character  here  is  to  be  real,  not  nominal.:  to  exprels 
things  and  notions ;  not,  as  the  common  ones,  letters 
or  founds :  yet  to  be  mute,  like  letters,  and  arbitrary ; 
not  emblematical,  like  hieroglyphics. 

Thus,  every  nation  Ihould  retain  its  own  language, 
yet  every  one  underlland  that  of  each  other,  without 
learning  it ;  only  by  feeing  a  real  or  univerfal  charac¬ 
ter,  which  Ihould  fignify  the  fame  things  to  all  people, 
by  what  founds  foever  each  exprefs  it  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  idiom.  For  inftance,  by  feeing  the  character  de- 
ftined  to  fignify  to  drink,  an  Englilhman  ihould  read 
to  drink  ;  a  Frenchman,  hoire }  a  Latin,  Mere ;  a  Greek, 
wosiv;  a  Jew,  a  German,  trincken  ,•  and  fo  of 

the  reft :  in  the  lame  manner  as  feeing  a  horfe,  each 
people  exprelfes  it  after  their  own  manner  ;  but  all 
mean  the  fame  animal. 

This  real  character  is  no  chimera  ;  the  Chinefe  and 
Japonefe  have  already  fomething  like  it.  They  have 
a  common  character  which  each  of  tliofe  nations  un- 
derftand  alike  in  their  feveral  languages  ;  though  they 
pronounce  them  with  fucli  different  lounds,  that  they 
do  not  underlland  one  another  in  fpeaking. 

The  firft  and  mod  confulerable  attempts  for  a  real 
character,  or  philofophicsd  language,  in  Europe,  are 
thole  of  bilhop  Wilkins,  and  Dalgarme  :  but  thefe, 
with  how  much  art  foever  they  were  contrived,  have 
yet  proved  ineffectual. 

M.  Leibnitz  had  foine  thoughts  the  fame  way ;  he 
thinks  thofe  great  men  did  not  hit  the  right  method. 
It  was  probable,  indeed,  that  by  then*  means,  people, 
who  do  not  underlland  one  another,  might  eafily  have 
a  commerce  together  ;  but  they  have  not  hit  on  trne 
real  characters. 

According  to  him,  the  characters  Ihould  refemble 
thofe  ufed  in  algebra :  which,  in  effect,  are  very  Am¬ 
ple,  yet  very  exprelfive  ;  without  any  thing  fnper- 
fluous  or  equivocal  ;  aud  contain  all  the  varieties  re¬ 
quired. 

The  real  character  of  bilhop  Wilkins  has  its  juft  ap- 
plaufe  :  Dr  Hook  recommends  it  on  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience,  as  a  moll  excellent  fcheme ;  and 
to  engage  tl>e  world  to  the  fludy  thereof,  publiihes 
fome  fine  inventions  of  his  own  therein. 

M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had  under  confideration  an 
alphabet  of  human  thoughts ;  in  order  to  a  new  philo- 
fophical  language,  on  his  own  fcheme  :  but  his  death 
prevented  its  being  brought  to  maturity. 

M.  Lodwic,  in  the  philofophieal  tranfaClions,  gives 
us  a  plan  of  an  univerfal  alphabet  or  character  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind  :  this  was  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all 
fuch  iingle  founds,  or  letters,  as  are  ufed  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  ;  by  means  whereof,  people  Ihould  be  enabled 
to  pronounce  truly  and  readily  any  language  ;  to  de- 
feribe  the  pronunciation  of  any  language  that  ftiall  be 
pronounced  in  their  hearing,  fo  as  others  accuftom- 
ed  to  this  language,  though  they  had  never  heard  the 
language  pronounced,  lhall  at  firft  be  able  truly  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  :  and,  laftly,  this  character  to  ferve  as  a  ftan- 


dard  to  perpetuate  the  {bunds  of  any  language.  In  Ch'aratfers. 
the  Journal  Literaire,  an.  1 720,  we  have  a  very  inge- 
nious  project  for  an  univerfal  character.  The  author, 
after  obviating  the  objections  that  might  be  made  a- 
gainft  the  feafiblenel's  of  fuch  fehemes  in  the  general, 
propofes  his  own :  his  characters  are  t©  be  the  com¬ 
mon  Arabic,  or  numeral  figures.  The  combinations 
of  thefe  nine  are  fufficient  to  exprefs  diftinCtly  an  in¬ 
credible  quantity  of  numbers,  much  more  than  we  lhall 
need  terms  to  fignify  our  actions,  goods,  evils,  duties, 
paffions,  &c.  Thus  is  all  the  trouble  of  framing  and 
learning  any  new  character  at  once  faved  ;  the  Ara¬ 
bic  figures  having  already  all  the  univerfality  requir¬ 
ed. 

The  advantages  are  immenfe.  For,  i°,  We  have 
here  a  ftable,  faithful  interpreter  ;  never  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  or  changed,  as  the  popular  languages  continu¬ 
ally  are.  20,  Whereas  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing 
a  foreign  language  is  fuch  as  ufnally  gives  the  learner 
the  greateft  trouble,  and  there  are  even  fome  founds 
which  foreigners  never  attain  to  j  in  the  character  here 
propofed,  this  difficulty  has  no  place  :  every  nation  is 
to  pronounce  them  according  to  the  particular  pronun¬ 
ciation  that  already  obtains  among  them.  All  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is,  the  accuftoming  the  pen  and  the  eye  to  affix 
certain  notions  to  characters  that  do  not,  at  firft  fight, 
exhibit  them.  But  this  trouble  is  no  more  than  we 
find  in  the  ftudy  of  any  language  whatever. 

The- inflections  of  words  are  here  to  be  expreffed 
by  the  common  le  tters.  For  inftance,  the  fame  cha¬ 
racter  lhall  exprefs  a  filly,  or  a  colt,  a  horfe,  or  a  mare, 
an  old  horfe,  or  an  old  mare,  as  accompanied  with  this 
or  that  diitinCtive  letter,  which  {hall  ffiew  the  fex, 
youth,  maturity,  or  old  age  :  a  letter  alfo  to  exprefs 
the  bignefs  or  fize  of  things  ;  thus,  v.  g.  a  man  with  . 
this  or  that  letter,  to  fignify  a  great  man,  or  a  little 
man,  & c. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  letters  belongs  to  the  grammar  j 
which,  once  well  underllood,  would  abridge  the  voca¬ 
bulary  exceedingly.  An  advantage  of  this  grammar 
is,  that  it  would  only  have  one  declenfion,  and  one  con¬ 
jugation  :  thofe  numerous  anomalies  of  grammarians 
are  exceeding  troublefome ;  and  arife  hence,  that  the 
common  languages  are  governed  by  the  populace,  who 
never  reafon  on  what  is  heft  :  but  in  the  character 
here  propQfed,  men  of  fenfe  having  the'  introduction 
of  it,  would  have  a  new  ground,  whereon  to  build  re¬ 
gularly. 

Bnt  the  difficulty  is  not  in  inventing  the  mod  Ample, 
eafy,  and  commodious  character,  but  in  engaging  the  fe¬ 
veral  nations  to  ufe  it ;  there  being  nothing  they  agree 
lefs  in,  than  the  underftanding  and  ptirfuing  their  com¬ 
mon  intereft. 

3.  Literal  characters  may  again  be  divided,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  nations  among  whom  they  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  into  Greek  characters,  Roman  characters,  He¬ 
brew  characters,  &c.  The  Latin  character  now  ufed 
througii  all  Europe,  was  formed  from  the  Greek,  as  the 
Greek  was  from  the  Phoenician  ;  and  the  Phoenician, 
as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  characters, 
were  formed' from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which  fob  lift¬ 
ed  till  the  Babylonifli  captivity  ;  for  after  that  event 
the  character  of  the  Aflyrians,  which  is  the  fquare 
Hebrew  now  in  ufe,  prevailed,  the  ancient  being  only 

found 
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Char  afters,  found  on  fome  Hebrew  medals,  commonly  called  Sa- 
maritan  medals.  It  was  in  1091  that  the  Gothic  cha¬ 
racters,  invented  by  Ultilas,  were  abolilhed,  and  the 
Latin  ones  eftablilhed  in  their  room. 

Medallifts  obferve,  that  the  Greek  character,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  majufcule  letters,  has  preferred  its  uni¬ 
formity  on  all  medals,  as  low  as  the  time  of  Gallienus ; 
from  which  time  it  appears  fomewhat  weaker  and 
rounder  :  from  the  time  of  Conftantine  to  Michael 
we  find  only  Latin  characters :  after  Michael,  the 
Greek  characters  recommence;  hut  from  that  time 
they  began  to  alter  with  the  language,  which  was  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Latin  medals  per- 
lerve  both  their  character  and  language  as  low  as 
the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Conftan- 
tinople  :  towards  the  time  of  Decius  the  character 
began  to  lofe  its  roundnefs  and  beauty  ;  fome  time 
after,  it  retrieved,  and  fubfifted  tolerably  till  the  time 
of  Juftin,  when  it  degenerated  gradually  into  the  Go¬ 
thic.  The  rounder,  then,  and  better  formed  a  cha¬ 
racter  is  upon  a  medal,  the  fairer  pretence  it  has  to 
antiquity. 

II.  Numeral  Characters,  or  characters  ufed  to 
exprefs  numbers,  are  either  letters  or  figures. 

The  Arabic  character,  called  alfo  the  common  one, 
becaufe  it  is  ufed  almoft  throughout  Europe  in  all  forts 
of  calculations,  conlifts  of  tlieie  ten  digits  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0. 

The  Roman  numeral  character  conlifts  of  feven  ma¬ 
jufcule  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  viz.  I,  V,  X, 
L,  C,  D,  M.  The  I  denotes  one,  V  five,  X  ten, 
L  fifty,  C  a  hundred,  D  five  hundred,  and  M  a  tbou- 
faild.  The  I  repeated  twice  makes  two,  II ;  thrice, 
three,  III  ;  four  is  expreffed  thus  IV,  as  I  before  V  or 
X  takes  an  unit  from  the  number  expreffed  by  thefe 
letters.  T o  exprefs  fix,  an  I  is  added  to  a  V,  VI  ; 
for  feven,  two,  VII :  and  for  eight,  three,  VIII.  nine 
is  expreffed  by  an  I  before  X,  thus  IX.  The  fame 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  X  before  L  or  C,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  diminution  is  by  tens  ;  thus,  XL  de¬ 
notes  forty,  XC  ninety,  and  LX  fixty.  The  C  be¬ 
fore  D  or  M  diminilhes  each  by  a  hundred.  The  num¬ 
ber  five  hundred  is  fometimes  expreffed  by  an  I  be¬ 
fore  a  C  inverted,  thus,  13  ;  and  inftead  of  M,  which 
fignifies  a  thoufand,  an  I  is  fometimes  ufed  between 
two  C’s,  the  one  direCl,  and  the  other  inverted,  thus 
CIO.  The  addition  of  C  and  0  before  or  after  raifes, 
CIO  by  tens,  thus,  CCIDO  expreffes  ten  thoufand, 
CCCIOOO,  a  hundred  thoufand.  The  Romans  alfo 
expreffed  any  number  of  thoufands  by  a  line  drawn 
over  any  numeral  lefs  than  a  thoufand  ;  thus  v  de¬ 
notes  five  thoufand,  LX,  fixty  thoufand  :  fu  likewife 
M  is  one  million,  MM  is  two  millions,  ire. 

The  Greeks  had  three  ways  of  exprefling  numbers: 
1.  Every  letter,  according  to  its  place  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  denoted  a  number,  from  «,  one,  to  a,  twenty- 
four.  2.  The  alphabet  was  divided  into  eight  units, 
a.  one,  0  two,  y  three,  tsf c.  ;  into  eight  tens,  >  ten, 
x  twenty,  \  thirty,  \£c. ;  and  eight  hundreds,  5  one  hun¬ 
dred,  <7  two  hundred,  t  three  hundred,  tfc.  3. 1  flood 
for  one,  IT  five,  A  ten,  H  a  hundred,  X  a  thoufand, 
M  ten  thoufand  ;  and  when  the  letter  II  inclofed  any 
of  thefe,  except  I,  it  fhewed  the  inclofed  letter  to  be 


five  times  its  value  ;  as  lAl  fifty,  lHl  five  hundred,  Charafters. 
1X1  five  thoufand,  1m1  fifty  thoufand. 

7  he  French  Character  ufed  in  the  chamber  of  ac¬ 
counts,  and  by  perfons  concerned  in  the  management 
of  the  revenue,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  glfe 
than  the  Roman  numerals,  in  letters  that  are  not  ma¬ 
jufcule  :  thus,  inftead  of  exprefling  fifty-fix  by  LVI, 
they  denote  it  by  fmaller  characters  lvj. 

III.  Characters  of  Abbreviations,  be.  in  feveral 
of  the  arts,  are  fymbols  contrived  for  the  more  concife 
and  immediate  conveyance  of  the  knowledge  of  things. 

For  the 

Characters  ufed  in  Algebra.  See  Algebra, 
feCt.  i. 

Characters  ufed  in  Aflronomy ,  viz. 

Of  the  Planets.  See  Plate  XLIII.  fig.  5. 

Of  the  Signs.  Ibid.  fig.  3. 

Of  the  afpeCts. 

d  or  S  Conjunction  A  Trine 

SS  Semifextile  Bq  Biquintile 

*  Sextile  Vc  Quincunx 

Q^  Quintile  o°  Oppofition 

0  Quartile  Q  Dragon’s  head 

Td  Tredecile  }3  Dragon’s  tail 

Of  time. 

A.  M.  ante  meridiem ,  before  the  fun  comes  upon 
the  meridian. 

O.  or  N.  noon. 

P.  M.  pojl  meridiem ,  when  the  fun  is  paft  the  me¬ 
ridian. 


in  Commerce. 

R°  reClo  r,. 
V°  vero  3  10 


Characters 
D°  ditto,  the  fame 
N°  numero ,  or  number 
F°  folio,  or  page 
C  or  0  hundred 
weight,  or  1 1 2 
pounds 
qrs  quarters 
S  or  s  lhillings 
d  pence  or  deniers 
lb  pound  weight. 

Characters  in  Chem'tflry.  See  Plate  LXXVI. 

Characters  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

||  the  charadler  of  pa-  2L  equiangular,  or  fi- 


£.  or  /.  pounds  fterling 
Jj*.  per,  or  by,  as  jf  aun. 

by  the  year,  cent. 
Rx  rixdollar 
D‘  ducat 

P.  S.  poftfeript,  be. 


rallelifm 
A  triangle 
□  fquare 
{]□  reCtangle 
O  circle 


milar 
_L  equilateral 
an  angle 
A  right  angle 
_L  perpendicular 


0  denotes  a  degree;  thus  45 0  implies  45  degrees. 
'  Denotes  a  minute ;  thus,  50',  is  50  minutes.  ", 
Denote  feconds,  thirds,  and  fourths :  and  the  fame 
characters  are  ufed  where  the  progreflions  are  by 
tens,  as  it  is  here  by  fixties. 

Characters  in  Grammar ,  Rhetoric,  Poetry ,  See. 


(  )  parenthelis 
[  ]  crotchet 
-  hyphen 
’  apoftrophe 
emphafis  or  accent 
“  breve 
dialyfis 

a  caret  and  circumflex. 


D.  D.  doCtor  in  divi¬ 
nity 

V.  D.  M.  minifter  of 
the  word  of  God 
LL.  D.  doCtor  of  laws 
J.  V.  D.  doCtor  of  ci¬ 
vil  and  canon  law 
“  quotation 


f  X  and 


Cbsra&er. 
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f  |  and  *  references  M.  D.  doctor  in  phyfic 

§  lection  or  divifion  A.  M.  mailer  of.  arts 

^  paragraph  A.  B.  bachelor  of  arts. 

F.  R.  S.  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety. 

For  the  other  characters  ufed  in  grammar,  fee 
Comma,  Colon,  Semicolon,  &c. 

Characters  among  the  ancient  Laywers,  and  in  an¬ 
cient  lnfcriptions. 


P.  P.  pater  patriae 
C.  code 

C.  C.  confides 
T.  titulus. 

P.  P.  D.  D.  propria 
pecunia  dedicavit 

D.  D.  M.  dono  dedit 
monumentum. 

t  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

M.  manipulus,  a 
handful 
P.  a  pugil 
P.  JE.  equal  quan- 
tities 

S.  A.  According  to 


§  paragraphs 
ff  digeils 
Scto.  fenatus  con- 
fulto 

E.  extra 

S,  P.  Q.  R.  fena¬ 
tus  populufque 
Romanus 
Characters  i, 

5.  recipe 

a,  W,  or  ana,  of  each 
alike 

lb  a  pound,  or  a  pint 
§  an  ounce 
5  a  drachm 

3  a  fcruple  art 

gr.  grains  q.  s.  a  fufficient 

or  /},  half  of  any  quantity 

thing.  q.  pi.  as  much  as 

cong.  congius,  a  gallon  you  pleafe 

coch.  cochleare,  a  P.  P.  pulvis  patrum, 

fpoonful  the  Jefuit’s  bark. 

Characters  upenTomb-flones. 

S.  V.  Side  viator,  i.  e.  Stop  traveller. 

M.  S.  Memoriae  facrum,  i.  e.  Sacred  to  the  me¬ 
mory. 

D.  M.  Diis  manibus. 

I.  H.  S.  Jefus. 

X.  P.  a  character  found  in  the  catacombs,  about 
the  meaning  of  which  authors  are  not  agr'eed. 
Characters  ufed  in  Mufc ,  and  of  mufi cal  Notes  with 
their  proportions ,  are  as  follow. 
t]  character  of  a  large  8  f  crotchet  4 

F,  along  4  l  quaver  4 

[fT]  a  breve  2  £  lemiquaver  r*z 

O  a  femibreve  1  £  demifemiquaver  y7 

C)  a  minim  \ 

■$  character  of  a  fharp  note  :  this  character  at  the 
beginning  of  a  line  or  fpace,  denotes  that  all  the  notes 
in  that  line  are  to  be  taken  a  femitone  highter  than  in 
the  natural  feries ;  and  the  fame  affects  all  the  octaves 
above  and  below,  though  not  marked:  but  when  pre'- 
fixed  to  any  particular  note,  it  fhews  that  note  alone 
to  be  taken  a  femitone  higher  than  it  would  be  with¬ 
out  fuch  character. 

b  or  b,  character  of  a  flat  note  :  this  is  the  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  other  above ;  that  is,  a  femitone  lower. 

\\  character  of  a  natural  note  :  when  in  a  line  or 
feries  of  artificial  notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  b  or 
the  natural  note  happens  to  be  required,  it  is  de¬ 
noted  by  this  character. 

<§>  character  of  the  treble  cliff. 

Lj  character  of  the  mean  cliff. 

O'  bafs  cliff. 

3.,  or  4  characters  of  common  duple  time,  fignify- 

VoL.  HI. 


ing  the  meafure  of  two  crotchets  to  be  equal  to  two  Charaftn . 
.notes,  of  which  four  make  a  femibreve.  - - — 

C  <£  $,  characters  that  diftinguifh  the  move¬ 
ments  of  common  time,  the  firll  implying  flow,  the 
fecond  quick,  and  the  third  very  quick. 

4,  t36>  characters  of  fiinple  triple  time, 

the  meafure  of  which  is  equal  to  three  femibreves,  or 
to  three  minims. 

I,  4,  or  characters  of  mixed  triple  time,  where 
the  meafure  is  equal  to  fix  crotchets,  or  fix  qua¬ 
vers. 

f,  or  4,  or  -9j;  or  4,  or  4,  characters  of  compound 
triple  time. 

tt>  tt>  t b  or  rrt  or  characters  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  triple  time  called  the  meafure  of  twelve  times. 

Character,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  that 
which  is  peculiar  in  the  manners  of  any  perfon,  and 
diftinguifhes  him  from  all  others. 

The  poetical  character,  fays  Mr  Boffu,  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  any  particular  virtue  or  quality,  but  a  compofi- 
tion  of  feveral  which  are  mixed  together,  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  degree,  according  to  the  neccflity  of  the  fable  and 
the  unity  of  the  action  :  there  mult  be  one,  however, 
to  reign  over  ^11  the  reft ;  and  this  mud  be  found,  in 
fome  degree,  in  every  part.  The  firft  quality  in 
Achilles,  is  wrath ;  in  Ulyfles,  diflimulation  ;  and  in 
Aineas,  mildnefs:  but  as  thefe  characters  cannot  be 
alone,  they  mult  be  accompanied  with  others  to  em- 
belliih  them,  as  far  as  they  are  capable,  either  by 
hiding  their  defeats,  as  in  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which 
is  palliated  by  extraordinary  valour ;  or  by  making 
them  center  in  fome  folid  virtue,  as  in  Ulyfles,  whole 
diflimulation  makes  a  part  of  his  prudence ;  and  in 
Aeneas,  whofe  mildnefs'is  employed  in  a  fubmiflion  tq 
the  will  of  the  gods.  In  the  making  up  of  which 
union,  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  the  poets  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  fuch  qualities  as  are  by  nature  the  molt  com¬ 
patible  ;  valour  with  anger,  piety  with  mildnefs,  and 
prudence  with  diflimulation.  The  fable  require  j  pru¬ 
dence  in  Ulyfles,  and  piety  in  Aeneas ;  in  this,  there¬ 
fore,  the  poets  were  not  left  to  their  choice  :  but  Ho¬ 
mer  might  have  made  Achilles  a  coward  without  a- 
bating  any  thing  from  the  juftnefs  of  his  fable :  fo  that 
it  was  the  neceflity  of  adorning  his  character  that 
obliged  him  to  make  him  valiant :  the  character,  then, 
of  a  hero  in  the  epic  poem,  is  compounded  of  three 
forts  of  qualities  ;  the  firlt  eflential  to  the  fable;  the 
fecond,  embellilhments  of  the  firft  ;  and  valour,  which 
fultains  the  other  two,  makes  the  third. 

Unity  of  character  is  as  neceflary  as  the  unity  of 
the  fable.  For  this  purpofe  a  perfon  fhopld  be  the 
fame  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  :  not  that  he  is 
always  to  betray  the  fame  fentiments,  or  one  paflion  ; 
but  that  he  fhould  never  fpeak  nor  aCt  inconfiftehtly 
with  his  fundamental  character.  For  inftance,  the 
weak  may  fometimes  fally  into  a  warmth,  and  the 
breaft  of  the  pafllonate  be  calm,  a  change  which  oft¬ 
en  introduces  in  the  drama  a  very  affecting  variety ; 
but  if  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  former  was  to  be 
reprefented  as  boifterous,  and  that  of  the  latter  mild 
and  foft,  they  would  both  act  out  of  character,  and 
contradict  their  perfons. 

True  characters  are  fuch  as  we  truly  and  really  fee 
in  men,  or  may  exift  without  any  contradiction  to 
R  r  nature  : 
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C  ha  rafter,  nature :  no  man  queftions  but  there  have  been  men 

- as  generous  and  as  good  as  ^Eneas,  as  paffionate  and 

as  violent  as  Achilles,  as  prudent  and  wife  as  Ulyffes, 
as  impious  and  atheiftical  as  Mezentius,  and  as  amo¬ 
rous  and  paffionate  as  Dido;  all  thefe  characters, 
therefore,  are  true,  and  nothing  but  juft  imitations 
of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  a  character  is  falfe  when 
an  author  fo  feigns  it,  that  one  can  fee  nothing  like 
it  in  the  order  of  nature  wherein  he  defigns  it  lhall 
ftand:  thefe  characters  lliould  be  wholly  excluded 
from  a  poem,  becaufe,  tranfgrefling  the  bounds  of 
probability  and  reafon,  they  meet  with  no  belief  from 
the  readers ;  they  are  fictions  of  the  poet’s  brain,  not 
imitations  of  nature  ;  and  yet  all  poetry  confifts  in  an 
imitation  of  nature. 

Character  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  vifible  qualities, 
which  claim  refpeCl  or  reverence  to  thofe  vefted  there¬ 
with. — The  majefty  of  kings  gives  them  a  charafter 
which  procures  refpect  from  the  people.  A  bilhop 
Ihould  fuftain  his  char  after  by  learning  and  folid  piety, 
rather  than  by  worldly  luftre,  toe.  The  law  of  na¬ 
tions  l'ecures  the  charafter  of  an  ambaffador  from  all 
infults. 

Characters,  among  botanifts,  is  fynonimous  with 
the  definition  of  the  genera  of  plants. — The  term  cha¬ 
rafter  is  not  extended  by  Linnaeus  to  the  fpecies  of 
plants,  becaufe  he  never  gives  the  complete  deferip- 
tion  of  any  fpecies ;  but  only  enumerates  thofe  cha¬ 
racters  or  circumftanccs  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus.  The  characters 
which  are  known  by  the  lenfe  of  light,  are  only  to 
be  depended  on  in  diftinguilhing  bodies ;  thofe  which 
are  acquired  by  the  other  fenl'es,  as  the  tafte  and 
find],  being  rarely  or  never  to  be  admitted  as  marks 
of  diftinCtion.  The  charaCleriltic  mark  of  each  ge¬ 
nus  is  to  be  fixed  from  the  figure,  fituation,  conneCti- 
*  Se,e £°u~  on>  number,  and  proportion,  of  all  the  parts  *.  Lin- 
nic“  c"  naeus  has  fuggefted  four  different  characters  ;  the  ar¬ 
tificial,  the  natural,  and  the  habitual ;  which  are  all 
equally  applicable  to  the  higher  and  lower  divifions. 
The  firft  is  drawn  indiferiminately  from  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  admits  of  more  or  fewer  charaCterif- 
tical  marks  than  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  diftinguilh¬ 
ing  the  clafles,  genera,  and  fpecies.  Linnaus  erta- 
bliflies  for  a  criterion  of  the  artificial  character,  that 
it  can  never  diltinguilh  the  genera  in  a  natural  order ; 
being  calculated  merely  for  diferiminating  fuch  as  ar¬ 
range  themfelves  under  the  fame  artificial  order.  In 
the  fexual  fyftem  the  claffical  characters  are  only  con- 
fidered  as  artificial.  The  elfential  character  diftin- 
guifhes  one  plant  from  another  by  means  of  a  fingle 
mark  fo  ftriking  and  particular  as  to  diltinguilh  the 
plant  in  which  it  is  found,  from  every  other,  at  firft 
fight.  It  ferves  to  diltinguilh  fuch  genera  as  arrange 
themfelves  under  the  fame  natural  order.  The  eflen- 
tial  character  of  the  clafles  and  genera  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  one  of  the  feven  parts  of  fructification ;  that 
of  the  fpecies  from  any  of  the  other  parts ;  as  the  Item, 
leaf,  root,  buds,  toe.  The  natural  character  includes 
the  two  former,  and  colleCts  all  the  poflible  marks  of 
plants.  Iris  uftful,  fays  Linnaeus,  in  every  method  ; 
lays  the  foundation  of  the  fy Items;  remains  unchan¬ 
ged  though  new  genera  are  daily  difeovered ;  and  is 
capable  of  emendation  by  the  detection  of  new  fpe¬ 


cies  alone  which  afford  an  opportunity  of  excluding  Charafte- 
fuch  charaCterillical  marks  as  are  totally  fuperfluous.  riftlc 
The  habitual  character  drawn  from  the  habit  or  port  chat!'a(3e 

of  plants,  was  the  invention  of  the  earlier  botanifts  _ L 

who  knew  no  better  rule  for  the  diftribution  of  vege¬ 
tables.  This  character  has  never  been  employed  but 
in  diftinguilhing  the  fpecies ;  .-though  Linnaeus  feeins 
to  think  that  it  may  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  in  de¬ 
fault  of  other  characters,  for  afeertaining  the  genera. 

See  Botany. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  the  general,  is  that  which 
charafterifes  a  thing,  or  perfon,  i.  e.  conftitutes  its  cha¬ 
rafter ,  whereby  it  is  diftinguilhed.  See  Character. 

Characteristic,  is  peculiarly  ufed  in  grammar, 
for  the  principal  letter  of  a  word  :  which  is  preferved 
in  molt  of  its  tenfes  and  moods,  its  derivatives  and 
compounds. 

Characteristic  of  a  Logarithm,  is  its  index  or 
exponent.  See  Logarithm. 

Characteristic  Triangle  of  a  Curve,  in  the  high¬ 
er  geometry,  is  a  reCtilinear  right-angled  triangle, 
whofe  hypotheneufe  makes  a  part  of  the  curve,  not 
fenfibly  different  from  a  right  line.  It  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  curve  lines  are  ufed  to  be  diftinguilhed  here¬ 
by.  See  Curve. 

CHARADE,  the  name  of  a  new  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition  or  literary  amulement.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
idler  who  invented  it.  Its  fubjeCt  mull  be  a  word  of 
two  lyllables,  each  forming  a  diftinCt  word ;  and 
tliele  two  fyllables  are  to  be  concealed  in  an  enigma¬ 
tical  defcription,  firft  feparately,  and  then  together. 

The  exercile  of  charades,  if  not  greatly  inftrutftive, 
is  at  leaft  innocent  and  amiifing.  At  all  events,  as 
it  has  made  its  way  into  every  falhionable  circle,  and 
has  employed  even  Garrick,  it  will  fearcely  be  deem¬ 
ed  unworthy  of  attemion.  The  fillinefles  indeed  of 
moft  that  have  appeared  in  the  papers  under  this  title, 
are  not  only  dellitute  of  all  pleafantry  in  the  ftating, 
but  are  formed  in  general  of  words,utterly  unfit  for  the 
purpofe.  They  have  therefore  been  treated  with  the 
contempt  they  deferved.  In  trifles  of  this  nature, 
inaccuracy  is  without  excufe.  The  following  exam¬ 
ples  therefore  are  at  leaft  free  from  this  blemiffi. 

I. 

My  firft,  however  here  abufed, 

Defigns  the  fex  alone  ; 

In  Cambria,  fuch  is  cuftoni’s  pow’r, 

’Tis  Jenkin,  John,  or  Joan. 

My  fecoud  oft  is  loudly  call’d, 

When  men  prepare  to  fift  it : 

It’s  name  delights  the  female  ear  ; 

Its  force,  may  none  refift  it ! 

It  binds  the  weak,  it  binds  the  ftrong. 

The  wealthy  and  the  poor  ; 

Still  ’tis  to  joy  a  paffport  deem’d, 

For  fullied  fame  a  cure. 

It  may  infure  an  age  of  blifs, 

Yet  mif’ries  oft  attend  it; 

To  fingers,  ears,  and  nofes -too. 

Its  various  lords  commend  it. 

My  whole  may  chance  to  make  one  drink. 

Though  vended  in  a  fifh-fhop  ; 

’Tis  now  the  monarch  of  the  feas, 

And  has  been  an  archbilhop.  Her -ring. 

My 
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Charade  II. 

II'  My  firjl,  when  a  Frenchman  is  learning  Englilh, 

aradnus.  ferves  t0  fwear  by.  My  fecond,  is  either  hay  or 
corn.  My  whole,  is  the  delight  of  the  prefent  age, 
and  will  he  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  Gar-rick. 

III. 

My  firjl,  is  plowed  for  various  reafons,  and  grain 
is  frequently  buried  in  it  to  little  purpofe.  My  fe- 
coud,  is  neither  riches  nor  honours;  yet  the  former 
would  generally  be  given  for  it,  and  the  latter  is  of¬ 
ten  taftelefs  without  it.  My  whole  applies  equally  to 
(pring,  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter  ;  and  both  fifli 
and  flelh,  praife  and  cenfure,  mirth  and  melancholy, 
are  the  better  for  being  in  it.  Sea-fott. 

IV. 

My  firjl,  with  the  mod  rooted  antipathy  to  a 
Frenchman,  prides  himfelf,  whenever  they  meet,  up¬ 
on  flicking  clofe  to  his  jacket.  My  fecond  has  many 
virtues,  nor  is  it  its  lead  that  it  gives  name  to  my 
firft.  My  whole,  may  I  never  catch  1  Tar-tar. 

V. 

My  firjl  is  one  of  England’s  prime  boafts ;  it  re¬ 
joices  the  ear  of  a  horfe,  and  anguilhes  the  toe  of  a 
man.  My  fecond,  when  brick,  is  good,  when  done, 
better ;  when  wooden,  bed  of  all.  My  whole  is  fa¬ 
mous  alike  for  rottennefs  and  tin.  Corn-wall. 

VI. 

My  firjl  is  called  bad  or  good, 

May  pleafure  or  offend  ye  ; 

My  fecond,  in  a  thirdy  mood, 

May  very  much  befriend  ye. 

My  whole,  tho’  dyled  u  a  cruel  word,” 

May  yet  appear  a  kind  one ; 

It  often  may  with  joy  be  heard, 

With  tears  may  often  blind  one.  Fare-well . 

VII. 

My  firjl  is  equally  friendly  to  the  thief  and  the 
lover,  jthe  toper,  and  the  dudent.  My  Jecond  is 
light’s  oppofite  :  yet  they  are  frequently  feen  hand  in 
hand  ;  and  their  union,  if  judicious,  gives  much  plea¬ 
fure.  My  whole,  is  tempting  to  the  touch,  grateful  to 
the  fight,  fatal  to  the  tafle.  Night-Jbade. 

CHARADRIUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  grallas.  The  beak  is  cylindrical  and 
blunt  ;  the  nodrils  are  linear ;  and  the  feet  have  three 
toes.  There  are  12  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  The  Hiaticula,  or  Sea-lark  of  Ray,  has  a  black 
bread ;  a  white  dreak  along  the  front ;  the  top  of  the 
head  is  brown  ;  and  the  legs  and  beak  are  reddifh.  It 
is  found  on  the  fhores  of  Europe  and  America.  They 
frequent  our  fhores  in  the  fummer,  but  are  not  nume¬ 
rous.  They  lay  four  eggs,  of  a  dull  whitifh  colour, 
fparingly  fprinkled  with  black :  at  approach  of  winter 
they  difappear. 

2.  The  Alexandrinus,  or  Alexandrian  Dotterel,  is 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  with  the  forehead,  collar,  and 
belly  white  ;  the  prime  tail-feathers  on  both  fides  are 
white ;  and  the  legs  are  black.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  lark,  and  lives  upon  infedts. 

3.  The  Vociferus,  or  Noify  Plover  of  Catefby,  has 
black  dreaks  on  the  bread,  neck,  forehead,  and  cheeks; 
and  the  feet  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 


4.  The  j^Egyptius  has  a  black  dreak  on  the  bread,  Cliaradrius. 

white  eye-brows,  the  prime  tail-feathers  dreaked  with - 

black  at  the  points,  and  bluifli  legs.  It  is  found  in  the 

plains  of  Egypt,  and  feeds  on  infedls. 

5.  The  Morinellus  has  an  iron-coloured  bread,  a 
fmall  white  dreak  on  the  bread  and  eye-brows,  and 
black  legs.  It  is  the  Dotterel  of  Ray,  and  a  native 
of  Europe.  They  are  found  in  Cambi  idgefhire,  I.in- 
colnfhire,  and*Derby(hire  :  on  Lincoln-heath,  and  on 
the  moors  of  Derbyfhire,  they  are  migratory  ;  appear¬ 
ing  there  in  (mall  flocks  of  eight  or  ten  only  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  April,  and  (lay  there  all  May  and  part  of 
June,  during  which  time  they  are  very  fat,  and  much 
edeemed  for  their  delicate  flavour.  In  the  months  of 
April  and  September,  they  are  taken  on  the  Wilrfliire 
and  Berkfliire  downs :  they  are  alfo  found  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  former  month  017  the  fea-fide  at  Mcales 
in  Lancaihire,  and  continue  there  about  three  weeks, 
attending  the  barley  fallows  :  from  thence  tlieyre- 
move  northward  to  a  place  called  Leyton  Haws,  and 
day  there  about  a  fortnight ;  but  where  they  breed, 
or  where  they  refide  during  the  winter,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  difeover.  They  are  reckoned  very  fool- 
Hh  birds,  fo  that  a  dull  fellow  is  proverbially  dyled  a 
dotterel.  They  were  alfo  believed  to  mimic  the  adlion 
of  the  fowler,  todretch  out  a  wing  when  he  dretches 
out  an  arm,  ire.  continuing  their  imitation,  regardlefs 
of  the  net  that  is  fpreading  for  them. 

To  this  method  of  taking  them,  Michael  Drayton 
alludes  in  his  panegyrical  verfes  on  Cory  ate' s  Crudities: 

Mod  worthy  man,  with  thee  it  is  ev’n  thus, 

As  men  take  dott'rels ,  fo  had  thou  ta’en  us ; 

Which  as  a  man  his  arm  or  leg  doth  fet, 

So  this  fond  bird  will  likewife  counterfeit. 

At  prefent  fportfmen  watch  the  arrival  of  the  dot¬ 
terels,  and  (hoot  them  ;  the  other  method  having  been 
long  difufed. 

6.  The  Apricarius  has  a  black  belly  ;  the  body  is 
brown,  and  variegated  with  white  and  yellow  (pots ; 
and  the  legs  are  a(h-coloured.  It  is  the  (potted  Plovc-r 
of  Edwards,  and  a  native  of  Canada. 

7.  The  Pluvialis  is  black  above,  with  green  fpots, 
white  underneath,  and  the  feet  are  afli-coloured.  It 
is  the  green  Plover  of  Ray,  and  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

They  lay  four  eggs,  (harply  pointed  at  the  leller  end, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  irregularly  marked,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  thicker  end,  with  blotches  and  (pots.  It 
breeds  on  feveral  of  our  unfrequented  mountains  ; 
and  is  very  common  on  thofe  of  the  ifle  of  Rum,  and 
others  of  the  loftier  Hebrides.  They  make  a  (hrill 
whiffling  noife  ;  and  may  be  enticed  within  (hot  by  a 
(kilful  imitator  of  the  note. 

8.  The  Torquatus  has  a  black  bread,  and  a  white 
front ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  collar  is  black  ; 
and  the  beak  and  feet  are  bluifli.  It  is  a  native  of  St 
Domingo. 

9.  The  Calidris  has  black  feet,  and  a  black  bill ;  the 
rump  is  greyilh  ;  and  tl?e  body  is  pure  white  below. 

It  frequents  the  (hores  of  Europe. 

10.  The  CEdicnemus,  or  Stone-curlew  of  Ray,  is 
of  a  grew  colour,  with  two  of  the  prime  wing-feathers 
black,  but  white  in  the  middle  ;  it  has  a  iharp  bill, 
and  alh-coloured  feet ;  and  is  about  the  fize  of  a  crow. 

In  Hamplhire,  Norfolk,  and  on  Lincoln-heath,  it  is 

10  R  2  called 
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Charaims  called  the  done-curlew,  from  a  limilarity  of  colours  to 
II  the  curlew.  It  breeds  in  fome  places  in  rabbet- bnr- 
Charcoal.  r0llghs .  alf0  among  (tones  on  the  bare  ground,  laying 
two  eggs  of  a  copper  colour  fpotted  with  a  darker  red. 
The  young  run  loon  alter  they  are  hatched.  Thefe 
birds  feed  in  the  night  on  worms  and  caterpillars :  they 
will  alfo  eat  toads,  and  will  catch  mice.  They  inha¬ 
bit  fallow  lands  and  downs  ;  affeft  dry  places,  never 
being  feen  near  any  waters.  When  they  fly,  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  legs  ftraight  out  behind":  are  very  fliy  birds; 
run  far  before  they  take  to  wing  ;  and  often  l'quat : 
are  generally  feen  lingle  ;  and  are  edeemed  very  de¬ 
licate  food.  —  HalTcIquid  informs  us,  that  this  bird  is 
alfo  “  met  with  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Acacia  groves, 
near  the  villages  Abufir  and  Sackhara,  near  the  fepul- 
chres  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  in  the  defarts. 
The  Arabians  call  it  Kervan.  It  has  a  flirill  voice, 
fbmewhat  refembling  that  of  the  black  woodpecker 
which  it  raifes  and  lowers  fuccelfively,  uttering  a- 
greeable  notes.  The  Turks  and  Egyptians  value 
it  much  if  they  can  get  it  alive  ;  and  keep  it  in  a 
cage  for  the  fake  of  its  linging.  Its  flelh  is  hard,  and 
of  a  very  good  talle,  inclined  to  aromatic.  It  is  a 
very  voracious  bird,  catching  and  devouring  rats  and 
mice,  which  abound  in  Egypt.  It  feldom  drinks ; 
and  when  taken'  young,  and  kept  in  a  cage  in  Egypt, 
they  give  it  no  water  for  feveral  months,  but  feed  it 
with  frelh  meat  macerated  in  water,  which  it  devours 
very  greedily.  It  is  found  in  defarts,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  accudonnd  to  be  without  water. 

ir.  The  Himantopus  is  white  below,  with  a  black 
back,  and  a  long  black  bill ;  the  feet  are  red,  and 
very  long.  It  is  the  autumnal  dotterel  of  the  Englilh 
authors,  and  frequents  the  fea-lhores  of  Europe.  It 
is  alfo  found  in  the  lakes  of  Egypt  in  the  month  of 
October. 

12.  The  Spinofus,  armed  Dotterel,  or  Lapwing,  has 
a  black  bread,  legs,  and  wings  ;  it  has  a  crelt  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon  ; 
the  French  call  it  dominie  anus,  from  the  relemblance 
it  has  to  the  drefs  of  a  Dominican  monk.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Egypt. 

CHAR  AIMS,  a  feed  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  They 
live  by  themfelves,  and  have  a  feparate  fynagogue  ; 
and  as  the  other  Jews  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  eyes, 
fo  are  thofe  for  their  large  nofes,  which  run  through 
all  the  families  of  this  feft.  Thefe  are  the  ancient 
EiTenes.  They  ftridtly  obl'erve  the  five  books  of  Mo- 
fes,  according  to  the  letter;  and  receive  no  written  tra¬ 
ditions.  It  is  laid  that  the  other  Jews  would  join  the 
Charaims ;  but  thofe  not  having  obferved  the  ex  aft 
rules  of  the  law  with  regard  to  divorces,  thefe  think 
they  live  in  adultery. 

CHARANT1A,  in  botany.  See  Momordica. 

CHARBON,  in  the  menage,  that  little  black  Ipot 
or  mark  which  remains  after  a  large  fpot  in  the  cavity 
of  the  corner  teeth  of  a  horfe  :  about  the  feventh  or 
eighth  year  when  the  cavity  fills  up,  the  tooth  being 
fmooth  and  equal,  it  is  faid  to  be  rafed. 

CHARCAS,  the  fouthern  divilion  of  Peru  in  South 
America,  remarkable  for  the  filver  mines  of  Potofi. 

CHARCOAL,  a  fort  of  artificial  coal,  or  fuel,  con¬ 
fiding  of  wood  half  burnt ;  chiefly  nied  where  a  clear 
ftrong  fire,  without  fmoke,  is  required ;  the  humidity 


of  the  wood  being  here  moftly  diflipated,  and  exhaled  Charcoal, 
in  the  fire  wherein  it  is  prepared. 

The  microfcope  difeovers  a  furprizing  number  of 
pores  in  charcoal :  they  are  dii'pofed  in  order,  and 
traverfe  it  lengthwife  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  piece  c.f 
charcoal,  hew  long  feever,  but  may  be  eafily  blown 
through.  If  a  piece  be  broken  pretty  fliort,  it  may  be 
feen  through  with  a  microfcope.  In  a  range  the  18th 
part  of  an  inch  long,  Dr  Hook  reckoned  150  pores ; 
whence  he  concludes,  that  in  a  charcoal  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  there  are  not  lefs  than  5,724,000  pores.  It  is  to 
this  prodigious  number  of  pores,  that  the  blacknefs  of 
charcoal  is  owing:  for  the  rays  of  light  driking  on  the 
charcoal,  are  received  and  abforbed  in  its  pores,  indead 
of  being  reflefted  ;  whence  the  body  mult  of  necelfity 
appear  black,  blacknefs  in  a  body  being  no  more  than 
a  Want  of  reflection.  Charcoal  was  anciently  ufed  to 
didinguilh  the  bounds  of  edates  and  inheritances;  as 
being  incorruptible,  when  let  very  deep  within  ground. 

In  effeft,  it  preferves  itfelf  fo  long,  that  there  are 
many  pieces  found  entire  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the 
northern  nations.  M.,  Dodart  fays,  there  is  charcoal 
made  of  corn,  probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  Csefar  : 
he  adds,  that  it  has  kept  fo  well,  that  the  wheat  may 
be  dill  didiugnilhed  from  the  rye ;  which  he  looks  on 
as  a  proof  of  its  incorruptibility. 

The  operation  of  charring  wood,  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner :  The  wood  intended  for  this 
purpofe  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  piled  up  in 
heaps  near  the  place  where  the  charcoal  is  intended  to 
be  made  :  when  a  diffident  quantity  of  wood  is  thus 
prepared,  they  begin  condrufting  their  dacks,  for 
which  there  are  three  methods.  The  fird  is  this :  They 
level  a  proper  fpot  of  ground,  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  piles  of  wood  ;  in 
the  center  of  this  area  a  large  billet  of  wood,  fplit 
acrofs  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  is  fixed 
with  its  pointed  extremity  in  the  earth,  and  two  pieces 
of  wood  inferted  through  the  clefts  of  the  other  end, 
forming  four  right-angles  ;  againd  thefe  crofs  pieces 
four  other  billets  of  wood  are  placed,  one  end  on  the 
ground,  and  the  other  leaning  againd  the  angles. 

This  being  finilhed,  a  number  of  large  and  draight 
billets  are  laid  on  the  ground  to  form  a  floor,  each  be¬ 
ing  as  it  were  the  radius  of  the  circular  area  :  on  this 
floor  a  proper  quantity  of  brufh  or  fmall  wood  is 
ftrewed,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  interdices,  when  the 
floor  will  be  complete  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  bil¬ 
lets  in  the  fame  order  and  pofition  they  were  firit  ar¬ 
ranged,  pegs  or  dumps  are  driven  into  the  ground  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  about  a  foot  didant 
from  one  another:  upon  this  floor  a  dage  is  built  with 
billets  let  upon  one  end,  but  fomething  inclining  to¬ 
wards  the  central  billet ;  and  on  the  tops  of  thefe 
another  floor  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  of 
fhorter  billets,  as  the  whole  is,  when  finilhed,  to  form 
a  cone. 

The  fecond  method  of  building  the  dacks  for  ma¬ 
king  charcoal  is  performed  in  this  manner  :  A  long 
pole  is  erefted  in  the  center  of  the  area  above  deferi- 
bed,  and  feveral  fmall  billets  ranged  round  the  pole  on 
their  ends  :  the  interdices  between  thefe  billets  and  the 
pole  is  filled  with  dry  brnfh-wood,  then  a  floor  is  laid, 
on  that  a  dage  in  a  reclining  pofition,  and  on  that  a  fe¬ 
cond 
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Charcoal.  cond  floor,  &e.  in  the  fame  manner  a?  defcribed  above ; 

-  but  in  the  lower  floor  there  is  a  billet  larger  and  longer 

than  the  refl,  extending  from  the  cent  al  pole  to  fome 
diftance  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

The  third  method  is  this :  A  chimney,  or  aperture 
of  a  fquare  form,  is  built  with  billets  in  the  center, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  and  round  thefe,  floors 
and  inclined  Aagcs  are  erected,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  flacks  above  defcribed,  except  that  the  bafe  of 
this,  inftead  of  being  circular  like  the  others,  is  fquare ; 
and  the  whole  flack,  when  completed,  forms  a  pyra¬ 
mid. 

The  flack  of  either  form  being  thus  finilhed,  is  coat¬ 
ed  over  with  turf,  and  the  furface  plaflered  with  a 
mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal-duft  well  tempered  to¬ 
gether. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fetting  the  flack  on  fire. 
In  order  to  this,  if  it  be  formed  according  the  firft 
conftt'ucflion,  the  central  billet  in  the  upper  flage  is 
drawn  out,  and  fome  pieces  of  very  dry  and  combtlf- 
tible  wood  are  placed  in  the  void  fpace,  called,  by 
workmen,  the  chimney,  and  fire  fet  to  thefe  pieces. 
If  tlie  flack  be  built  according  to  the  fecond  conilruc- 
tion,  the  central  pole  is  drawn  out,  together  with  the 
large  horizontal  billet  above  defcribed  ;  and  the  void 
fpace  occupied  by  the  latter  being  filled  with  pieces  of 
very  dry  combuftible  wood,  the  hre  is  applied  to  it  at 
the  bafe  of  the  flack.  With  regard  to  the  third  con- 
ftrudlion,  the  fquare  aperture  or  chimney  is  filled  with 
fin  all  pieces  of  very  dry  wood,  and  the  fire  applied  to 
it  at  the  top  or  apex  of  the  pyramidal  flack.  When 
the  flack  is  let  on  fire,  either  at  tire  top  or  bottom, 
the  greatefl  attention  is  neccffary  in  the  workman  ; 
for  in  the  proper  management  of  the  fire  the  chief 
difficulty  attending  the  art  of  making  good  charcoal 
confifts.  In  order  to  this,  care  is  taken,  as  foon  as  the 
flame  begins  to  ifllie  fome  height  above  the  chimney, 
that  the  aperture  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  turf,  but 
not  fo  clofe  as  to  hinder  the  fmoke  from  paffing  out : 
and  whenever  the  fmoke  appears  to  iffue  very  thick 
from  any  part  of  the  pile,  the  aperture  muft  be  cove¬ 
red  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal  dr.ft.  At 
rhe  fame  time  time,  as  it  is  neceflary  that  every  part 
of  the  flack  lhould  be  equally  burnt,  it  will  be  requifite 
for  the  workman  to  open  vents  in  one  part  and  (hut 
them  in  another.  In  this  manner  the  fire  mufl  be  kept 
up  till  the  charcoal  be  fnfficiently  burnt,  which  will 
happen  in  about  two  days  and  a  half,  if  the  wood  be 
dry;  but  if  green,  the  operation  will  not  be  finiihed 
in  lefs  than  three  days.  When  the  charcoal  is  thought 
to  be  fnfficiently  burnt,  which  is  ealily  known  from 
the  appearance  of  the  fmoke,  and  the  flames  no  lon¬ 
ger  Uftiiqg  with  impetuofity  through  the  vents  ;  all 
the  apertures  are  to  be  elofee!  up  very  carefully  with 
a  mixture  of  earth  and  charcoal-dnfl,  which,  by  ex¬ 
cluding  all  accefs  of  the  external  air,  prevents  the 
coals  from  being  any  further  confumed,  and  the  fire 
goes  out  of  itfelf.  In  this  condition  it  is  fullered  to 
remain,  till  the  whole  is  fufficiently  cooled  ;  when  the 
cover,  is  removed,  and  the  charcoal  is  taken  away. 
If  the  whole  procefs  is  Ikilfully  managed,  the  coals 
will  exactly  retain  the  figure  of  the  pieces  of  wood  : 
fome  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  dextrous,  as  to  char  an 
arrow  without  altering  even  the  figure  of  the  feather. 


There  are  confiderable  differences  in  the  coals  of  Charcot, 
different  vegetables,  in  regard  to  their  habitude  to  — — — — 
fire  :  the  very  light  coals  of  linen,  cotton,  fome  fun¬ 
gi,  ire.  readily  catch  fire  from  a  fpark,  and  foon  bum 
out ;  the  more  deufe  ones  of  woods  and  roots  are  fet 
on,  fiie  more  difficultly,  and  burn  more  llowly  :  the 
coals  of  the  black  berry-bearing  alder,  of  the  hazel, 
the  willow,  and  the  lime-tree,  are  faid  to  anl'wer  belt 
for  the  making  of  gunpowder  and  other  pyrotechnical 
compofitions,  perhaps  from  their  being  ealily  inflam¬ 
mable  :  for  the  rediuflion  of  metallic  calces  thofe  of 
the  heavier  woods,  as  the  oak  and  the  beech,  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  thefe  feeming  to  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  phlogiflic  principle,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  a 
more  fixed  date  :  conlidered  as  common  fuel,  thofe 
of  the  heavy  woods  give  the  greatefl  heat,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  rnoft  plentiful  fupply  of  air  to  keep  them 
burning;  thofe  of  the  light  woods  preferve  a  glowing 
heat,  without  much  draught  of  air,  till  the  coals  them- 
felves  are  confumed  ;  the  bark  commonly  crackles  and 
flies  about  in  burning,  which  the  coal  of  the  wood  it- 
felf  very  feldom  does. 

Mathematical-inflrument  makers,  engravers,  ire. 
find  charcoal  of  great  ule  to  poliih  their  brafs,  and 
copper-plates  after  they  have  been  nibbed  clean  with 
powdered  pumice-ftone.  Plates  of  horn  are  polilbable- 
in  the  fame  way,  and  a  glofs  may  be  afterwards  given 
with  tripoli. 

The  coals  of  different  fnbflances  are  alfo  ufed  as 
pigments;  hence  the  bone-black,  ivory-black,  ire.  of 
the  (hops.  Molt  of  the  paints  of  this  kind,  befides  their 
incorruptibility,  have  the  advantage  of  a  full  colour, 
and  work  freely  in  all  the  forms  in  which  powdery  pig¬ 
ments  are  applied ;  provided  they  have  been  carefully 
prepared,  by  thoroughly  burning  the  fubjedl  in  a  dole 
velfel,  and  afterwards  grinding  the  coal  into  a  powder 
of  due  finenefs.  Pieces  of  charcoal  are  ufed  alfo  in 
their  entire  ftate  for  tracing  the  outlines  of  drawings, 
ire.  in  which  intention  they  have  an  excellence,  that 
their  mark  is  eafily  wiped  out.  For  thefe  purpofes, 
either  the  finer  pieces  of  common  charcoal  are  picked 
out  and  cut  to  a  proper  lhape  ;  or  the  pencils  are  form¬ 
ed  of  wood,  and  afterwards  burnt  into  charcoal  in  a 
proper  veffel  well  covered.  The  artifls  commonly 
make  choice  of  the  fmaller  branches  of  the  tree  freed 
from  the  bark  and  pith ;  and  the  willow  and  vine  are 
preferred  to  all  others.  This  choice  is  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr  Lewis,  who  has  found  that  the  Philofoph „ 
wood  of  the  trunks  of  trees  produces  charcoal  of  a  Comma c* 
harder  nature  than  their  fmall  twigs  or  branches ;  and  °f  Arts. 
the  hard  woods,  fuch  as  box  and  guaincum,  produced 
coals  very  fenfibly  harder  than  the  loiter  woods.  Wil¬ 
low  lie  prefers  to  all  others.  The  Ihells  and  ftones  of 
fruits  yielded  coals  fo  hard  that  they  would  fcarce  mark 
on  paper  at  all ;  while  the  coals  of  the  kernels  cf  fruits 
were  quite  foft  and  mellow.  The  feveral  coals  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  doctor’s  experiments,  were  levigated  in¬ 
to  fine  powder,  mixed  both  with  gnm-water  and  oil, 
and  appliu’  as  paints  both  thin  and  thick,  and  diluted 
with  different  degrees  of  white.  All  of  them,  when 
laid  on  thick,  appeared  of  a  ftrong  full  black,  nor 
could  it  be  judged  that  one  was  of  a  finer  colour  than 
another;  diluted  with  white,  or  when  fpread  thin,, 
they  had  all  fomewhat  of  a  bluiih  call. 

Horns* 
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Chardin  Homs,  and  the  bones  both  of  fifties  and  land-animals, 

II  gave  eoals  rather  gloffier  and  deeper-coloured  than  ve- 
arge‘  getables ;  and  which,  in  general,  were  very  hard,  fo 
.  as  difficultly,  or  not  at  all,  to  llain  paper.  Here  alfo 
the  hardnel's  of  the  coal  feemed  to  depend  on  that  of 
the  liibjeiSt  from  whence  it  was  prepared ;  for  lilk, 
woollen,  leather,  blood,  and  the  flefhy  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals,  yielded  foft  coals.  Some  of  thele  differed  from 
others  very  fenfibly  in  colour  :  that  of  ivory  is  fupe- 
rior  to  all  the  reft,  and  undifputably  the  fineft  of  all 
the  charcoal  blacks.  The  animal  coals  had  much  lefs 
of  the  bluilh  call  in  them  than  the  vegetable,  many  of 
them  inclining  rather  to  a  brown.  Charred  pit-coal, 
on  the  other  hand,  feemed  to  have  this  bluenefs  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Charcoal  is  not  foluble  in  any  of  the  acids ;  but  may 
be  diffolved  in  confiderable  quantities  by  a  folution  of 
hepar  fulphttris ,  to  which  it  communicates  a  green  co¬ 
lour.  Melted  with  colourlefs  fritts  or  glaffcs,  it  gives 
a  pale  yellow,  dark  yellow,  reddifh,  brownilh,  or  black- 
ilh  colour,  according  as  the  inflammable  matter  is  in 
greater  or  lefs  proportion  ;  the  phlogilton,  or  inflam¬ 
mable  matter  of  the  coal,  feeming  to  be  the  direct  tin¬ 
ging  fubllance.  When  the  phlogiftic  matter  is  thus 
diffufed  through  glafs,  it  is  no  more  affected  by  conti¬ 
nued  ftrong  fire  than  charcoal  is  when  excluded  from 
the  air. 

The  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  is  found  to  be  highly 
noxious,  being  no  other  than  fixed  air.  How  this  af¬ 
fects  the  animal  fyftem  is  explained  under  the  article 
Blood,  n°  30,  3r. 

CHARDIN  (Sir  John),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was' 
born  at  Paris  in  1643.  His  father,  who  was  a  jewel¬ 
ler,  had  him  educated  in  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  after 
which  he  travelled  into  Perfia  and  India.  He  traded 
in  jewels,  and  died  at  London  in  1 71 3.  The  account 
he  wrote  of  his  travels  is  much  efteemed. 

CHARENTON,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  France, 
the  one  upon  the  Marmaude  in  the  Bourbonnois  ;  the 
other  in  the  ifle  of  France,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Marne  with  the  Seine. 

CHARES  the  Lydian,  a  celebrated  ftatuary,  was 
the  difciple  of  Lyfippus ;  and  made  the  famous  Cololfus 
of  the  fun  in  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Flouriflied  288  years 
before  Chrill. 

CHARGE,  in  gunnery,  the  quantity  of  powder  and 
ball  wherewith  a  gun  is  loaded  for  execution. 

The  rules  for  charging  large  pieces  in  war  are,  That 
the  piece  be  firll  cleaned  or  fcoured  withinfide :  that 
the  proper  quantity  of  powder  be  next  driven  in  and 
l  ammed  down  ;  care,  however,  being  taken,  that  the 
powder,  in  ramming,  be  not  bruiled,  becanfe  that 
weakens  its  effebl :  that  a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay, 
lint,  or  the  like,  be  rammed  over  it ;  and  that  the  ball 
or  ffiot  be  intruded.  If  the  ball  be  red-hot,  a  tompion, 
or  trencher  of  green  wood,  is  to  be  driven  in  before 
it.  The  common  allowance  for  a  charge  of  powder  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  half  the  weight  of  the  ball.  In 
the  Britifli  navy,  the  allowance  for  32  pouixlers  is  but 
Robins’s  feven  fixteenths  of  the  weight  of  the  bullet.  But  a 
1in°reafl^°r  'ate  auth°r  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  powder  in  all  Ihip 
The  Strength  eannon  whatever,  was  reduced  to  one-third  weight  of 
eft  he  Navy.  $ie  ball,  or  even  lefs,  it  would  be  of  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage,  not'only  by  faving  ammunition,  but  by  keep¬ 


ing  the  guns  cooler  and  quieter,  and.  at  the  fame  time  Charge 
more  effectually  injuring  the  velfels  of  the  enemy.  II. 
With  the  prefent  allowance  of  powder  the  guns  are  ariotl 
heated,  and  their  tackle  and  furniture  ftrained  j  and 
this  only  to  render  the  bullets  lefs  efficacious :  for  a 
bullet  which  can  but  juft  pafs  through  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and  lofes  almoft  all  its  motion  thereby,  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  rending  and  fradluring  it,  than  if  it 
pafl’cs  through  with  a  much  greater  velocity. 

Charge,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  figures  re- 
prefented  on  the  efcutcheon,  by  which  the  bearers  are 
diftinguiflied  from  one  another ;  and  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  too  many  charges  are  not  fo  honourable  as 
fewer. 

Charge  of  Lead,  denotes  a  quantity  of  36  pigs. 

See  Pig. 

Charge  to  enter  Heir ,  in  Scots  law,  a  writing  paf- 
fing  under  the  fignet,  obtained  at  the  inftance  of  a  cre¬ 
ditor,  either  againft  the  heir  of  his  debitor,  for  fixing 
upon  him  the  debt  as  reprefenting  the  debitor,  which 
is  called  a  general  charge  :  or,  againft  the  debitor  liim- 
felf,  or  his  heir,  for  the  purpofe  of  veiling  him  in  the 
right  of  any  heritable  l'ubject  to  which  lie  has  made 
up  no  title,  in  order  the  creditor  may  attach  that  fub- 
jeft  for  payment  of  his  debt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
his  debitor  or  his  heir  were  legally  veiled  in  it  by  fer- 
vice  or  otherwife.  This  lall  kind  is  called  a  fpecial 
charge. 

CHARGED,  in  heraldry,  a  fhield  carrying  fome  im- 
prefs  or  figure,  is  laid  to  be  charged  therewith  ;  fo  alfo, 
when  one  bearing,  or  charge,  has  another  figure  added 
upon  it,  it  is- properly  faid  to  be  charged. 

Charged,  in  electrical  experiments,  is  when  a  vial, 
pane  of  glafs,  or  other  ele&rie  fubftance,  properly  coat¬ 
ed  on  both  fides,  has  a  quantity  of  electricity  commu¬ 
nicated  to  it;  in  which  cafe  the  one  fide  is  always 
eledtrified  politively,  and  the  other  negatively. 

CHARIOT,  a  half  coach,  having  only  a  feat  behind, 
with  a  ftool,  at  moll,  before.  See  Coach. 

The  chariots  of  the  ancients,  chiefly  ttfed  in  war, 
were  called  by  the  leveral  names  bigec,  trigee,  &c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  horfes  applied  to  draw  them. 

Every  chariot  carried  two  men,  who  were  probably 
the  warrior  and  the  charioteer ;  and  we  read  of  feve- 
ral  men  of  note  and  valour  employed  in  driving  the 
chariot.  When  the  warriors  came  to  encounter  in 
clofe  fight,  they  alighted  out  of  the  chariot,  and  fought 
on  foot ;  but  when  they  were  weary,  which  often  hap¬ 
pened  by  realon  of  their  armour,  they  retired  into 
their  chariot,  and  thence  annoyed  their  enemies 
with  darts  and  miffive  weapons.  Thefe  chariots 
wore  made  "fo  ftrong,  that  they  lafled  for  feveral  ge¬ 
nerations. 

Befides  this  fort,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the 
ctirrus  falcati,  or  thofe  chariots  armed  with  hooks,  or 
feythes,  with  which  whole  ranks  of  foldiers  were  cut 
off  together,  if  they  had  not  the  art  of  avoiding  the 
danger ;  thefe  were  not  only  ufed  by  the  Pcrfians,  Syri¬ 
ans,  Egyptians,  Isfc.  but  we  find  them  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  imperfect  ftate 
of  fome  of  the  moll  necelfary  arts  among  that  nation 
before  the  invalion  of  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  that  they 
had  war-chariots  in  great  abundance.  By  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftorians,  thefe  chariots  are  defer ibed  by  the 
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Chariots  fix  following  names  •,  viz.  Benna,  Petoritum,  Currus 
II  or  Carrus,  Covinus,  Elfedum, and  Rheda.  Tlie  benna 
t  C*lar‘1’a‘  feems  to  have  been  a  chariot  defigned  rather  for  travel¬ 
ling  than  war.  It  contained  two  perfons,  who  were 
called  combcnnoncs,  front  their  fitting  together  in  the 
fame  machine.  The  petoritum  feems  to  have  been  a 
larger  kind  of  chariot  than  the  benna ;  and  is  thought 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Britifli  word  ped- 
war,  fignifying/c»r ;  this  kind  of  carriage  having  four 
wheels.  The  carrus  or  currus  was  the  common  cart 
or  waggon.  This  kind  of  chariot  was  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  in  times  of  peace,  for  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture  and  merchandife  ;  and,  in  time  of  w  ar,  for 
carrying  their  baggage,  and  wives  and  children,  who 
commonly  followed  the  armies  of  all  the  Celtic  nations. 
The  covinus  was  a  war-chariot,  and  a  very  terrible 
inftrument  of  deilrutdion  ;  being  armed  with  (harp 
feythes  and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  all  who  were 
fo  unhappy  as  to  come  within  its  reach.  This  kind  of 
chariot  was  made  very  flight,  and  had  few  or  no  men 
’  in  it  befules  the  charioteer  ;  being  defigned  to  drive 
with  great  force  and  rapidity,  and  to  do  execution 
chiefly  with  its  hooks  and  feythes.  The  efledum  and 
rheda  were  alfo  war-chariots,  probably  of  a  large  fize, 
and  fironger  made  than  the  covinus,  defigned  for  con¬ 
taining  a  charioteer  for  driving  it,  and  one  or  two 
warriors  for  fighting.  The  far  greateft  number  of 
the  Britifli  war-chariots  feem  to  have  been  of  this  kind. 
Thefe  chariots,  as  already  obferved,  were  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  among  the  Britons  ;  infomuch  that 
Csefar  relates  that  Caffibelanus,  after  difmiffing  all  his 
other  forces,  retained  no  fewer  than  4000  of  thefe 
war-chaviots  about  his  perfon.  The  fame  author  re¬ 
lates,  that,  by  continual  experience,  they  had  at  laft 
arrived  at  fuch  perfection  in  the  management  of  their 
chariots,  that  “  in  the  molt  fteep  and  difficult  places 
they  could  Hop  their  horfes  upon  fullftretch,  turn  them 
which  way  they  pieafed,  run  along  the  pole,  reft  on 
the  harnels,  and  throw  tliemfelves  back  into  their  cha¬ 
riots,  with  incredible  dexterity.” 

Chariots,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  were  fome- 
times  confecrated  to  the  fun  ;  and  the  feripture  ob- 
ferves,  that  Joliah  burnt  tliofe  which  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  fun  by  the  king's  predeceffors.  This  fuper- 
ftitious  cuftom  was  an  imitation  of  the  heathens,  and 
principally  of  the  Perfians,  who  had  horfes  and  cha¬ 
riots  confecrated  in  honour  of  the  fun.  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Chain t us  Curtius,  fpeak  of  white  cha¬ 
riots  crowned,  which  were  confecrated  to  the  fnn, 
among  the  Perfians,  which  in  their  ceremonies  were 
drawn  by  white  horfes  confecrated  to  the  fame  lumi¬ 
nary.  •— 

Triumphal  Chariot,  was  one  of  the  principal  or¬ 
naments  of  the  Roman  celebration  of  a  vidtory. 

The  Roman  triumphal  chariot  was  generally  made 
of  ivory,  round  like  a  tower,  or  rather  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  figure  ;  it  was  fometimes  gilt  at  the  top,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  crowns  ;  and,  to  reprefent  a  vidtory 
more  naturally,  they  ufed  to  ftain  it  with  blood.  It 
was  ufually  drawn  by  four  white  horfes  ;  but  often¬ 
times  by  lions,  elephants,  tygers,  bears,  leopards,  dogs, 
ire. 

CHARTSIA,  in  the  heathen  theology,  a  wake,  or 
night-feftival,  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  graces.  It 


continued  the  whole  night,  moft  of  which  time  was  Charifius- 
fpent  in  dancing  ;  after  which,  cakes  made  of  yellow  II 
flour  mixed  with  hotiey,  and  other  fweetmeats,  were  cllark- 
diftributed  among  the  affiftants. — Charifia  is  alfo  Come-  magne' 

times  ufed  to  fignify  the  fweetmeats  ufed  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions. 

CHARISIUS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  a  furname 
given  to  Jupiter.  The  word  is  derived  from  gra¬ 
tia,  “  grace”  or  “  favour he  being  the  god  by  whofe 
influence  men  obtain  the  favour  and  afledtion  of  one 
another.  On  which  account  the  Greeks  ufed  at  their 
meals  to  make  a  libation  of  a  cup  to  Jupiter  Charilius. 

CHARISTA,  a  fettival  of  the  ancient  Romans,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  the  month  of  February,  wherein  the  rela¬ 
tions  by  blood  and  marriage  met,  in  order  to  preferve 
a  good  correfpendence  ;  and  that,  if  there  happened 
to  be  any  difference  among  them,  it  might  be  the  more 
eafily  accommodated,  by  the  good-humour  and  mirth 
of  the  entertainment.  Ovid,  Fajli.  i.  617. 

CHARITY,  among  divines,  one  of  the  three  grand 
theological  virtues,  confifting  in  the  love  of  God  and 
of  our  neighbour,  or  the  habit  and  difpofition  of  loving 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves. 

Charity  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  effcdl  of  a  moral  vir¬ 
tue,  which  confifts  in  fupplying  the  neceffities  of  others, 
whether  with  money,  counfel,  affiftance  or  the  like. 

Chakit* -Schools,  are  fchools  eredled  and  main¬ 
tained  in  various  parifhes  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants,  for  teaching  poor  children  to 
read,  write,  and  other  necefiary  parts  of  education. 

See  School. 

Charity  of  St  Hippolitus,  a  religious  congregation 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  XlV‘h  century,  by  one 
Bernardin  Alvarez,  a  Mexican,  in  honour  of  St  Hip¬ 
politus  the  martyr,  patron  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  approved  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

Charity  of  our  Lady,  in  church-hiftory,  a  religi¬ 
ous  order  in  France,  which,  though  charity  was  the 
principal  motive  of  their  union,  grew  in  length  of  time 
fo  diforderly  and  irregular,  that  their  order  dwindled, 
and  at  laft  became  extintft. 

There  is  (till  at  Paris  a  religious  order  of  women, 
called  “  Nuns  hofpitallers  of  the  charity  of  our  lady.” 

The  religious  of  this  hofpital  are  by  vow  obliged  to 
ad  mini  (ter  to  the  neceffities  of  the  poor  and  the  fick, 
but  thofe  only  women. 

CHARLATAN, or  Charletan,  fignifies  an  empiric 
or  quack,  who  retails  his  medicines  on  a  public  ftage,  and 
draws  people  about  him  with  his  buffooneries,  feats  of 
activity,  ire.  The  word,  according  to  Calepine,  comes 
from  the  Italian  ceretano ;  of  Caretum,  a  town  near 
Spoletto  in  Italy,  where  thefe  impoftors  are  faid  to 
have  firft  rilen.  Menage  derives  it  from  ciarlalano , 
and  that  from  c'trculatorius,  of  circulator,  a  quack. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  or  Charles  I.  king  of  France  by. 
fucceffion,  and  emperor  of  the  weft  by  conqtieli  in  Soo, 

(which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynafty  of  the  weft- 
ern  Franks,  who  ruled  the  empire  472  years,  till  the 
time  of  Radolphus  Aufpurgenfis,  the  founder  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria).  Charlemagne  was  as  illuftrious  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  field ;  and,  though  he  could  not 
write  his  name,  was  the  patron  of  men  of  letters,  the 
reftorer  of  learning,  and  a  wife  legiflator :  he  wanted 
only  the  virtue  of  humanity  to  render  him  the  moft 
accomplifhcd 
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Charlemont  accomplilhed  of  men  ;  but  when  we  read  of  liis  be¬ 
ll  heading  4500  Saxons,  folely  for  their  loyalty  to  their 
arles  V'  prince,  in  oppofing  his  conquefts,  we  cannot  think  he 
merits  the  extravagant  encomiums  bellowed  oh  him 
by  fome  hiftorians.  He  died  in  814,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  and  47th  of  his  reign. 

France  had  nine  fovereigns  of  this  name,  of  whom 
Charles  V.  merited  the  title  of  “  the  wife,”  (crown¬ 
ed  in  1364,  died  in  1380) :  and  Charles  VIII.  figna- 
Iized  himfelf  in  the  field  by  rapid  victories  in  Italy; 
crowned  1483,  died  in  1498.  The  reft  do  not  de- 
fierve  particular  mention  in  this  place.  See  ( Hijlory  of) 
France. 

CHARLEMONT,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Na¬ 
mur  in  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  about  18  miles  fouth 
of  Namur.  E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  jo.  10. 

Charlemont  is  alio  the  name  of  a  town  of  Ire¬ 
land,  fituated  on  the  river  Blackvvater,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  about  fix  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Dungannon.  W.  Long-. 6.  50.  N.  Lat. 
50. 16. 

CHARLEROY,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  in  the  Aufti  ian  Netherlands)  fituated  on  the 
river  Sambre,  about  1 9  miles  weft  of  Namur.  E.  Long. 
4.  20.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

CHARLES  Martel,  a  renowned  conqueror  in 
the  early  annals  of  France.  He  depofed  and  reftored 
Chilperic  king  of  France  ;  and  had  the  entire  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  once  with  the  title  of  mayor  of 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  as  duke  of  France ;  but  he 
would  not  accept  the  crown.  He  died,  regretted,  in 
741. 

Charles  It  Cros ,  emperor  of  the  weft  in  881,  king 
of  Italy  and  Suabia,  memorable  for  his  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  being  dethroned  at  a  diet  held  near  Mentz,  by 
the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans,  in  887: 
after  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubfift  on  the  bounty  of 
the  archbiftiop  of  Mentz.  He  died  in  888. 

Charles  V.  (emperor  and  king  of  Spain),  wasfon 
of  Philip  I.  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  of  Jane  queen  of 
Caftile.  He  was  born  at  Ghent,  February  24.  1500/ 
and  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1517.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  chofen  emperor  at  Francfort 
after  the  death  of  Maximilian  his  grandfather.  Fie 
was  a  great  warrior  and  politician :  and  his  ambition 
was  not  fatisfied  with  the  many  kingdoms  and  pro¬ 
vinces  he  poll!  fled  ;  for  he  is  fuppofed,  with  reafon,  to 
have  afpired  at  univerfal  empire.  He  is  laid  to  have 
fought  60  battles,  in  molt  of  which  he  was  victorious. 
He  took  the  king  of  France  (Francis  I.)  prifoner,  and 
fold  him  his  liberty  on  very  hard  terms  :  yet  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  people  of  Ghent  revolted,  he  aiked 
leave  to  pafs  through  his  dominions ;  and  though  the 
generous  king  thus  had  him  in  his  power,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  his  ill-treatment,  yet  he  re¬ 
ceived  and  attended  him  with  all  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence.  He  lacked  Rome,  and  took  the  Pope  pri¬ 
foner  ;  and  the  cruelties  which  his  army  exercifed 
there  are  faid  to  have  exceeded  thofe  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  Yet  the  pious  emperor  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing  on  account  of  this  conqueft ;  forbad  the  ringing  of 
bells ;  commanded  procelfions  to  be  made,  and  pray¬ 
ers  to  be  offered  up,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Pope 
his  prifoner  ;  yet  did  not  inflidt  the  leaft  punilhmeHt 


on  thole  who  treated  the  holy  father  and  the  holy  fee  .Charles 
with  fuch  inhumanity.  He  is  accnfed  by  fomeRomilh 
writers  of  favouring  the  Lutheran  principles,  which  he 
might  ealily  have  extirpated.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
found  his  account  in  the  divifions  which  that  feel  oc- 
cafioned  ;  and  he  for  ever  made  his  advantage  of 
them,  fometimes  againft  the  Pope,  foinetimes  againft 
France,  and  at  other  times  againft  the  empire  itfelf. 

He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  made  50  different  jour¬ 
neys  into  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  France, 
England,  and  Africa.  Though  he  had  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  many  unjuft  enterprizes,  yet  his  laft  attempt  on 
Metz,  which  he  befieged  with  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  was  very  juft  and  very  uniUccelsful. 

Vexed  at  the  reverfe  of  fortune  which  feemed  to 
attend  his  latter  days,  and  opprefled  by  ficknefs,  which 
unfitted  him  any  longer  from  holding  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment  with  fteadinefs,  or  to  guide  them  with  ad- 
drefs,  he  religned  his  dominions  to  his  brother  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  his  Ion  Philip  ;  and  retreated  to  the  mona- 
ftery  of  St  Julius  near  Placentia  in  Eftremadura. 

When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  fuch 
a  plan  of  life  for  himfelf  as  would  have  fuited  a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was 
ne<\t,  but  plain  ;  his  domeftics  few  ;  his  intercourfe 
with  them  familiar ;  all  the  cumberfome  and  ceremo¬ 
nious  forms  of  attendance  on  his  perfon  were  entirely 
abolilhed,  as  deftrndlive  of  that  focial  eafe  and  tran¬ 
quillity  which  he  courted  in  order  to  footh  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days.  As  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares 
of  government,  procured  him  at  firfl  a  confiderable 
remiflion  from  the  acute  pains  of  the  gout,  with  which 
he  had  been  long  tormented,  he  enjoyed  perhaps 
more  complete  fatisfadlion  in  this  humble  folituJe  than 
all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The  ambitious 
thoughts  and  projects  which  had  fo  long  engrofled  ancl 
difquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced  from  his  mind. 

Far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political  tranfadlions  of 
the  princes  of  Europe,  he  reftrained  his  curiofity  even 
from  an  inquiry  concerning  them  ;  and  he  feemed  to 
view  the  bufy  feene  which  he  had  abandoned  with 
all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arifing  from  his 
thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the 
plealing  refledtion  of  having  difentangled  himfelf  from 
its  cares. 

Other  amnfements,  and  other  objects,  now  occupied 
him.  Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  gar¬ 
den  with  his  own  hands  ;  fometimes  he  rode  out  to 
the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horfe,  the  only  one 
that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  Angle  fervant  on  foot. 

When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment, 
which  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  thefe  more 
adlive  recreations, he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen 
who  refided  near  the  monaftery  to  vifit  him,  and  en¬ 
tertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table  ;  or  he  employed 
himfelf  in  ftudying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  form¬ 
ing  curious  works  of  mechanifm,  of  which  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which  his  genius 
was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  enga¬ 
ged  Turriano,  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  artifts  of  that 
age,  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  He  laboured 
together  with  him  in  framing  models  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  machines,  as  well  asfin  making  experiments  with 
regard 
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Charles,  regard  to  their  refpedlive  powers  ;  and  it  was  not  fel- 

- - - -  dom  that  the  ideas  of  the  monarch  affilted  or  perfected 

the  inventions  of  the  artift.  He  relieved  his  mind  at 
intervals  with  fligbter  and  more  fantaltic  works  of  me- 
chanifm,  in  faflftouing  puppets,  which,  by  the  ltrudlure 
of  internal  lprings,  mimicked  the  geltures  and  adtions 
of  men,  to  the  no  fmall  aftonifhment  of  the  ignorant 
monks,  win,,  beholding  movements  which  they  could 
not  comprehend,  fometimes  diftrufted  their  own 
fenfes,  and  fometimes  fulpedted  Charles  and  Turriano* 
of  being  in  compact  with  invifible  powers.  He  was 
particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  confirm?! ion  of 
clocks  and  watches  j  and  having  found,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go 
exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  laid,  with  a  mixture 
of  furprife  as  well  as  regret  on  his  own  folly,  in  having 
bellowed  fo  much  time  and  labour  in  the  more  vain  at¬ 
tempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precife  uniformity  of 
fentiment  concerning  the  intricate  and  myflerious  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  feover  Charles  difpofed  of  the 
reft  of  his  time,  he  conftantly  referved  a  confiderable 
portion  of  it  for  religious  exerciles.  He  regularly  at¬ 
tended  divine  fervice  in  ,the  chapel  of  the  monaftery 
every  morning  and  evening ;  he  took  great  pleafure 
in  reading  books  of  devotion,  particularly  the  works 
of  St  Auguftine  and  St  Bernard ;  and  converfed  much 
with  his  confeflor,  and  the  prior  of  the  monaftery, 
on  pious  fubjedls.  Thus  did  Charles  pafs  the  firft 
year  of  his  retreat  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a 
man  perfectly  difengaged  from  the  affairs  of  this  pre- 
fent  life,  and  (landing  on  the  confines  of  a  future 
world,  either  in  innocent  amusements  which  foothed 
his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excef- 
five  application  to  bufinefs ;  or  in  devout  occupations, 
which  he  deemed  neceffary  in  preparing  for  another 
ftate. 

But,  about  fix  months  before  his  death,  the  gout, 
after  a  longer  intermiflion  than  ufual,  returned  with 
a  proportional  increafe  of  violence.  His  fhattered  con- 
ftitution  had  not  Strength  enough  remaining  to  with- 
ftand  fuch  a  fhock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as 
his  body  ;  and  from  this  period  we  hardly  difcern  any 
traces  of  that  found  and  mafculine  underftanding  which 
diftinguifhed  Charles  among  his  cotemporaries.  An 
illiberal  and  timid  fuperflition  depreffed  his  Spirit.  He 
had  no  relifh  for  amufements  of  any  kind.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the 
rigour  of  monadic  aufterity.  He  defired  no  other 
Society  than  that  of  monks,  and  was  almoft  continu¬ 
ally  employed  in  chanting  with  them  the  hymns  of  the 
mifTal.  As  an  expiation  for  his  fins,  he  gave  himfelf 
the  difcipline  in  fecret  with  fuch  feverity,  that  the 
whip  of  cords  which  he  employed  as  the  instrument 
of  his  punifhment,  was  found,  after  his  deceafe,  tin¬ 
ged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he  Satisfied  with  thefe 
a<?ts  of  mortification,  which,  however  Severe,  were 
not  unexampled.  The  timorous  and  diftruftful  folici- 
tude  which  always  accompanies  fuperflition,  (till  con¬ 
tinued  to  difquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  that  he 
had  done,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  Something  extra¬ 
ordinary,  at  fome  new  and.  Singular  adt  of  piety  that 
would  difplay  his  zeal,  and  merit  the  favour  of  hea¬ 
ven.  The  adt  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and 
Vox..  IIL- 


uncommon  as  any  that  fuperflition  ever  fnggefted  to  Charles. 

a  difordered  fancy.  He  relolved  to  celebrate  his  - - 

own  obfequies  belore  his  de*th.  He  ordered  his 
tomb  to  be  eredted  in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery. 

His  domeftics  marched  thither  in  funeral  proce'fii- 
on,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He  himfelf 
followed  in  his  fhroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin 
with  much  Solemnity.  The  lervice  for  the.  dead  was 
chanted ;  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  up  for  the  reft  of  his  foul,  mingled  his  tears 
with  thofe  which  his  attendants  filed,  as  if  they  had 
been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  doled 
with  fprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  ufual 
form,  and,  all  the  afliftants  retiring,  the  doors  of  lhe 
chapel  were  fhut.  Then  Charles  rofie  out  of  the  cof¬ 
fin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  thofe  aw¬ 
ful  Sentiments  which  fuch  a  Singular  Solemnity  was 
calculated  to  infpire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length 
of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impreflion  which  this  image 
of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affedted  him  fo  much,  that 
next  day  he  was  Seized  with  a  fever.  His  feeble 
frame  could  not  long  rcfift  its  violence  ;  and  he  expi¬ 
red  on  the  21st  of  September,  after  a  life  of  58  years, 
fix  months,  and  2r  days. 

Charles  I.  ?  Kings  of  Britain.  See  Britain, 

Charles  II.  J  n°  49, - 254. 

Charles  Xll.  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1682. 

By  his  father’s  will,  the  adminiftration  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen-dowager  Eleonora  with  five 
Senators,  till  the  young  prince  was  18  :  but  he  was 
declared  major  at  ij,  by  the  dates  convened  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  beginning  of  his  adminiftration  raifed  no 
favourable  ideas  of  him,  as  he  was  thought  both  by 
Swedes  and  foreigners  to  be  a  perfon  of  mean  capaci¬ 
ty.  But  the  difficulties  that  gathered  round  him,  Soon 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  difplay  his  real  charac¬ 
ter.  Three  powerful  princes,  Frederic  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Auguftus  king  of  Poland  and  eledlor  of  Saxony, 
and  Peter  the  Great  czar  of  Mufcovy,  prefuming 
on  his  youth,  confpired  his  ruin  almoft  at  the  fame 
inftant.  Their  meafures  alarming  the  council,  they 
were  for  diverting  the  ftorm  by  negociations ;  but 
Charles,  with  a  grave  refolution  that  aftunifhed  them, 
faid,  “  I  am  refolved  never  to  enter  upon  an  unjnft 
“  war,  nor  to  put  an  end  to  a  juft  one  but  by  the 
“  definition  of  my  enemies.  My  refolution  is  fix- 
“  ed:  I  will  attack  the  firft  who  Shall  declare  againft: 

“  me  ;  and  when  I  have  conquered  him,  I  may  hope 
“  to  Strike  a  terror  into  the  reft.”  The  old  counsel¬ 
lors  received  his  orders  with  admiration  ;  and  were 
ftill  more  furprifed  when  they  faw  him  on  a  Sudden 
renounce  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  court,  reduce  his 
table  to  the  utmoft  frugality,  drefs  like  a  common  Sol¬ 
dier,  and,  full  of  the  ideas  of  Alexander  and  Caefar, 
propofe  thofe  two  conquerors  for  his  models  in  every 
thing  but  their  vices.  The  king  of  Denmark  began 
by  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Holftein. 

Upon  tills,  Charles  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
Denmark;  and  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  that  the  king 
of  Denmark  thought  it  bell  to  accept  of  peace,  which 
was  concluded  in  1 700.  He  next  refolved  to  ad¬ 
vance  againft  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  blocked  up 
Riga.  He  had  no  fooner  given  orders  for  his  troops 
to  go  into  winter-quarters,  than  he  .received  advice, 

10  S  that 
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Charles,  that  Narva,  where  count  Horne  was  governor,  was 

■ - befieged  by  an  army  of  1 00,000  Muicovites.  This 

made  him  alter  his  meafures,  and  move  toward  the 
Czar ;  and  at  Narva  he  gained  a  furprifing  victory, 
which  co ft  him  not  above  2000  men  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  The  Mufcovites  were  forced  to  retire  from  the 
provinces  they  had  invaded.  He  purfued  his  con- 
quefts,  till  he  penetrated  as  far  as  where  the  diet  of 
Poland  was  fitting  ;  when  he  made  them  declare  the 
throne  of  Poland  vacant,  and  ele£t  Staniflaus  their 
king :  then  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Saxony,  he  ob¬ 
liged  Auguftus  himfelf  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  acknowledge  Staniflaus  by  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  on  his  acceflion.  All  Europe  was  furpri- 
fed  with  the  expeditious  finilhing  of  this  great  negocia- 
tion,  but  more  at  the  dilintereltednefs  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  fatisfied  himfelf  with  the  bare  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  victory,  without  demanding  an  inch  of 
ground  for  enlarging  his  dominions.  After  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  king  of  Denmark  to  peace,  placing  a  new 
king  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  having  humbled  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  protected  the  Lutheran 
religion,  Charles  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Mufcovy 
in  order  to  dethrone  the  Czar.  He  quickly  obliged 
the  Mufcovites  to  abandon  Poland,  purfued  them  into 
their  own  country,  and  won  feveral  battles  over  them. 
The  Czar,  difpofed  to  peace,  ventured  to  make  fome 
propofals ;  Charles  only  anlwered,  “  I  will  treat  with 
“  the  Czar  at  Mofcow.”  When  this  haughty  anfwer 
was  brought  to  Peter,  he  faid,  “  My  brother  Charles 
**  f fill  affecfts  to  acft  the  Alexander,  but  I  flatter  my- 
“  felf  he  will  not  in  me  find  a  Darius.”  The  event 
juftified  him  :  for  the  Mufcovites,  already  beaten  into 
difcipline,  and  under  a  prince  of  fuch  talents  as  Peter, 
entirely  deftroyed  the  Swedilh  army  at  the  memo¬ 
rable  battle  of  Pultowa,  July  8.  1 709. ;  on  which  de- 
cllive  day,  Charles  loft  the  fruits  of  nine  years  laholir, 
and  of  almoft  1  qo  battles !  The  king,  with  a  fmall 
troop,  purfued  by  the  Mufcovites,  palfed  the  Borift- 
henes  to  Oczakow  in  the  Turkifh  territories;  and 
from  thence,  through  defert  countries,  arrived  at 
Bender  ;  where  the  Sultan,  when  informed  of  his  ar¬ 
rival,  fent  orders  for  accommodating  him  in  the  beft 
manner,  and  appointed  him  a  guard.  Near  Bender, 
Charles  built  a  houfe,  and  intrenched  himfelf ;  and 
had  with  him  1800  men,  who  were  all  clothed  and 
fed,  with  their  horfes,  at  the  expenfe  of  the  Grand 
Signior.  Here  he  formed  a  defign  of  turning  the  Ot¬ 
toman  arms  upon  his  enemies ;  and  is  laid  to  have  had 
jl  promife  from  the  Vizir  of  being  fent  into  Mufcovy 
with  200,600  men.  While  he  remained  here,  he  in- 
fenfibly  acquired  a  tafte  for  books  :  he  read  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine;  with  the  works  of 
Defpreaux,  whole  fatires  he  relifhed,  but  did  not 
much  admire  his  other  works.  When  he  read  that 
palfage  in  which  the  author  reprcfents  Alexander  as 
a  fool  and  a  madman,  he  tore  out  the  leaf.  He  would 
fometimes  play  at  chefs :  but  when  he  recovered  of 
his  wounds,  he  renewed  his  fatigues  in  exercifing  his 
men  ;  he  tired  three  horfes  a  day  ;  and  thofe  who 
courted  his  favour  were  all  day  in  their  hoots.  To 
difpofe  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  this  war,  he  detached 
about  800  Poles  and  Cofaques  of  his  retinue,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  pafs  the  Neifter,  that  runs  by  Bender,  and 


to  obferve  what  palfed  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  Charles. 
The  Mufcovite  troops,  difperfed  in  thofe  quarters,  " 
fell  immediately  upon  this  little  company,  and  purtued 
them  even  to  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Signior. 

This  was  what  the  king  expected.  His  minilters  at 
the  Porte  excited  the  Turks  to  vengeance  ;  but  the 
Czar’s  money  removed  all  difficulties,  and  Charles 
found  himfelf  in  a  manner  prifoner  among  the  Tar¬ 
tars.  He  imagined  the  fultan  was  ignorant  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  his  Grand  Vizir.  Poniatofky  undertook  to 
make  his  complaints  to  the  Grand  Signior.  The  ful¬ 
tan,  in  anfwer,  fome  days  after,  fent  Charles  five  A- 
rabian  horfes,  one  of  which  was  covered  with  a  fad- 
dle  and  houfing  of  great  riches ;  with  an  obliging  let¬ 
ter,  but  conceived  in  fuch  general  terms,  as  gave  rea- 
fon  to  fufpetft  that  the  minifter  had  done  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  lultan’s  confent;  Charles  therefore  refufed 
them.  Poniatofky  had  the  courage  to  form  a  defign 
of  depofmg  the  Grand  Vizir  ;  who  accordingly  was 
deprived  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  and  banilhed. 

The  feal  of  the  empire  was  given  to  Numan  Cu- 
proughly :  who  perfuaded  his  mafter,  that  the  law 
forbid  him  to  invade  the  Czar,  who  had  done  him  no 
injury  ;  but  to  fuccour  the  king  of  Sweden  as  an  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  in  his  dominions.  He  fent  his  mar 
jefty  800  purfes,  every  one  of  which  amounted  to 
500  crowns,  and  adviled  him  to  return  peaceably  to 
his  own  dominions.  Charles  rejected  this  advice, 
threatening  to  hang  up  the  balhaws,  and  lhave  the 
beards  of  any  Janifaries  who  brought  him  fuch  mef- 
fages ;  and  fent  word  that  he  fliould  depend  upon  the 
Grand  Signior’s  promife,  and  hoped  to  re-enter  Po¬ 
land  as  a  conqueror  with  an  army  of  Turks.  After 
various  intrigues  at  the  Porte,  an  order  was  fent  to 
attack  this  head  of  iron ,  as  he  was  called,  and  to  take 
him  either  alive  or  dead.  He  flood  a  fiege  in  his 
houfe,  with  forty  domeflics,  againft  the  Turkilh  ar¬ 
my;  killed  no  lefs  than  20  Janifaries  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour  on  a  very 
unneceflary  and  unwarrantable  occafion.  But  the  houfe 
being  fet  on  fire,  and  himfelf  wounded,  he  was  at 
laft  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Adrianople ;  where 
the  Grand  Signior  gave  him  audience,  and  promifed 
to  make  good  all  the  damages  he  had  fnftained.  At 
laft,  after  a  flay  of  above  five  years,  he  left  Turkey; 
and,  having  dilgui  fed  himfelf,  traverfed  Wallachia, 
Tranfylvania,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  attended  on¬ 
ly  by  one  peribn;  and  in  16  days  riding,  during  which 
time  he  never  went  to  bed,  came  to  Strallund  at  mid¬ 
night,  November  21.  1714.  His  boots  were  cut  from 
his  fwollen  legs,  and  he  was  put  to  bed ;  where  when 
he  had  flept  fome  hours,  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to 
review  his  troops,  and  examine  the  date  of  the  forti¬ 
fications.  He  fent  out  orders  that  very  day,  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  But  af¬ 
fairs  were  now  much  changed:  Auguftus  had  recover¬ 
ed  the  throne  of  Poland  ;  Sweden  had  loft  many  of  its 
provinces ;  and  was  without  money,  trade,  credit,  or 
troops.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Pruflia  feized  the 
ifland  of  Rugen;  and  befieged  him  in  Sti  alfund,  which 
furrendered;  but  Charles  efcaped  to  Carelfcroon. 

When  his  country  was  threatened  with  invafion  by 
fo  many  princes,  he,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe, 
marched  into  Norway  with  20,000  men.  A  very 
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Charles's-  few  Danes  might  have  flopped  the  Swedifh  army  ; 

Cape  but  fuch  a  quick  invafion  they  could  not  forefee.  Eu- 
Charlock.  roPe  was  yet  more  at  a  l°fe  to  find  t^ie  Czar  fo  quiet, 

. _ — —  and  not  making  a  defcent  upon  Sweden,  as  he  had 

before  agreed  with  his  allies.  This  inaction  was  the 
confequence  of  one  of  the  greatefl  defigns,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  mofl  difficult  of  any  that  were  ever  form¬ 
ed  by  the  imagination  of  man.  In  fhort,  a  fcheme  was 
fet  on  foot  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Czar ;  for  re¬ 
placing  Staniflaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland ;  and  fetting 
James  the  fecund’s  fon  upon  that  of  England,  befide 
relloring  the  duke  of  Holflein  to  his  dominions. 
Charles  was  pleal’ed  with  thefe  grand  ideas,  though 
without  building  much  upon  them,  and  gave  his  mi- 
nifter  leave  to  aid.  at  large.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles 
was  going  to  make  a  fecond  attempt  upon  Norway  in 
1718  ;  and  he  flattered  himfelf  with  being  mafter  of 
that  kingdom  in  fix  months:  but  he  was  killed  at  Fre- 
deridhall,  a  place  of  great  flrength  and  importance, 
which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  key  of  that  kingdom,  as 
he  was  examining  the  works.— This  prince  experi¬ 
enced  the  extremes  of  profperity  and  of  adverfity, 
without  being  foftened  by  the  one,  or  diflurbed  for  a 
moment  at  the  other;  but  was  a  man  rather  extraor¬ 
dinary  than  great,  and  fitter  to  be  admired  than  imi¬ 
tated.  He  was  honoured  by  the  Turks  foe  his  rigid 
abflinence  from  wine,  and  his  regularity  in  attending 
public  devotion.  In  religion  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
a  flrong  believer  in  predeflination.  He  wrote  fome 
obfervations  on  war,  and  on  his  own  campaigns  from 
1 700  to  1 709  ;  but  the  MS.  was  loft  at  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  battle  of  Pultowa. 

CHARLES’s-cape,  a  promontory  of  Virginia,  in 
North  America,  forming  the  northern  head-land  of 
the  ftreight  that  enters  the  bay  of  Cheafepeak. 

Charles’s- Fort,  a  foitrefs  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  province  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  Kinfale  harbour.  W.  Long.  8.  20.  and  N. 
Lat.  51.  21. 

Charles’s-Tcuo;,  or  Char  left  own,  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  in  North  America,  fituated  on  a  pe- 
ninfula  formed  by  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  navigable  for  fhips  twenty  miles  above 
the  town.  W.  Long.  79.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  32.  30. 

Charles’s  -Wain,  in  allronomy,  feven  liars  in  the 
conflellation  called  urfa  major  or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHARLETON,  an  ifland  at  the  bottom  of  Hud- 
fon’s-bay,  in  North  America,  fnbjedl  to  Great  Britain. 
W.  Long.  80.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

Charleton  (Walter),  a  learned  Englifh  phyfician 
born  in  1619,  was  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  one  of  the  firfl  members  of  the  royal 
fociety,  and  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
He  wrote  on  various  fubjedls  ;  but  at  lafl  his  narrow 
circumflances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  ifland  of 
Jerfey,  where  he  died  in  1  707. 

CHARLOCK,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  Raph  anus  ; 
it  is  a  very  troublefome  weed  among  corn,  being  more 
frequent  than  almofl  any  other.  There  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds  of  it  ;  the  one  with  a  yellow  flower,  the 
other  with  a  white.  Some  fields  are.  particularly  fub- 
je<5t  to  be  over-run  with  it,  efpecially  thofe  which  have 
been  manured  with  cow-dung  alone,  that  being  a 
manure  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  it.  The 


farmers  in  fome  places  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  Charlotte’s 
always  mix  horle-dung  with  their  cow-dung,  when  II 
they  ufe  it  for  arable  land.  When  barley,  as  is  often  aron  3$‘ 
the  cafe,  is  infefled  with  this  weed  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  endanger  the  crop,  it  is  a  very  good  method  to 
mow  down  the  charlock  in  May,  when  it  is  in  flower, 
cutting  it  fo  low  as  juft  to  take  off  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  of  barley  with  it  :  by  this  means  the  bai  ley  will 
get  up  above  the  weed  ;  and  people  have  got  four 
quarters  of  grain  from  an  acre  of  fuch  land  as  would 
have  fcarce  yielded  any  thing  without  this  expedient. 

Where  any  land  is  particularly  fubjeot  to  this  weed, 
the  bell  method  is-  to  low  it  with  grafs-feed,  and  make 
a  paflure  of  it ;  for  then  the  plant  will  not  be  trouble¬ 
fome,  it  never  growing  where  there  is  a  coat  ofgrafs 
upon  the  ground. 

Queen  CHARLOTTE’S  Island,  an  ifland  in  the 
fouth  lea, full  difeovered  by  captain  Wallis  in  the  Dol¬ 
phin,  in  1767,  who  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  King  George  III.  Here  is  good  water,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  cocoa-nuts,  palm-nuts,  and  feurvy-grafs.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  a  middle  flature,  and  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  with  long  hair  hanging  over  their  fhoulders  j 
the  men  are  well  made,  and  the  women  handfome  ; 
their  cloathing  is  a  kind  of  coarfe  cloth,  or  matting, 
which  they  fallen  about  their  middle. 

Queen  Charlotte’s  Iflands ,  a  duller  of  fonth-fca 
iflands  dilcovered  in  1767  by  captain  Carteret.  He 
counted  feven,  and  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  many 
more.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  illands  are  deferibed 
as  extremely  nimble  and  vigorous,  and  almofl  as  well 
qualified  to  live  in  the  water,  as  upon  land  :  they  are 
very  warlike;  and,  on  a  quarrel  with  fome  of  captain 
Carteret’s  people,  they  attacked  them  with  great  re- 
folutjon ;  mortally  wounded  the  mailer  and  three  of 
the  failors ;  were  not  at  all  intimidated  by  the  fire¬ 
arms  ;  and  at  lafl,  notwithflanding  the  averfion  of 
captain  Carteret  to  fhed  blood,  he  was  obliged  to  fe- 
cure  the  watering  places  by  firing  grape-fhot  into  the 
woods  which  deflroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Thefe  iflands  lie  in  S.  Lat.  1 1°.  E.  Long.  164°.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  Santa  Cruz  of  Mandana,  who 
died  there  in  1595. 

CHARM,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin,  carmen,  a 
“  verfe ;”  and  ufed  to  denote  a  magic  power,  or  fpell, 
by  which,  with  the  aflillance  of  the  devil,  forcerers 
and  witches  were  fuppofed  to  do  wonderful  things, 
far  furpafling  the  power  of  nature. 

CHARNEL,  or  Charnel-house,  a  kind  of  por¬ 
tico  or  gallery,  ufually  in  or  near  a  church-yard,  over 
which  were  anciently  laid  the  bones  of  the  dead,  after 
the  flefh  was  wholly  confumed.  Chamel-houfes  are 
now  ufually  adjoining  to  the  church. 

CHARON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  fon  of  Erebus 
and  Nox,  whofe  office  was  to  ferry  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed  over  the  waters  of  Acheron,  for  which  each 
foul  was  to  pay  a  piece  of  money.  For  this  reafon 
the  Pagans  had  a  cullom  of  putting  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  fometliing  to  pay  Charon  for  their  palfage. 

CHARONDAS,  a  celebrated  legiflator  of  the  Thu- 
rians,  and  a  native  of  Catanea  in  Sicily,  flourifhed  446 
before  Chrifl.  He  forbad  any  perfon’s  appearing  ar¬ 
med  in  the  public  airemblies  of  the  nation  j  but  one 
10  S  2  day 
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Charoft  day  going  thither  in  hafte,  without  thinking  of  his 
II  fword,  he  was  no  fooner  made  to  obferve  his  mif- 
take  than  he  ran  it  through  his  body. 

Cl  AROST,  a  town  of  France,  in  Berry,  with  the 
title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Arnon, 
E.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  56. 

CHAROUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Bourbonnois, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Sioulle.  It 
has  two  parilhes,  which  are  in  different  diocefes.' 
E.  Long.  3.  1 J.  N.  Lat.  46.  10. 

C H ARPEN TIER  (Francis)  dean  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  in  1620.  His  early  capacity  in¬ 
clined  his  friends  to  educate  him  for  the  bar  :  but  he 
was  much  more  delighted  with  the  fludy  of  languages 
and  antiquity,  than  of  the  law  ;  and  preferred  repofe 
to  tumult.  M.  Colbert  made  ufe  of  him  in  eftablilh- 
ing  his  new  academy  of  medals  and  infcriptions ;  and 
no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contributed  more 
than  hhnfelf  toward  that  noble  feries  of  medals  which 
were  flruck  on  the  conliderable  events  .that  difiingui- 
fhed  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  publifhed  feveral 
works,  which  were  all  well  received  j  and  died  in 
1702. 

CHARR,  in  ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 

CHARRON  (Peter),  the  author  of  a  book  intitled 
Of  Wifdom,  which  gained  him  great  reputation,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 541.  After  being  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  five  or  fix  years,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  divinity  ;  and  became  fo  great  a 
preacher,  that  the  bifliops  of  feveral  diocefes  offered 
him  the  higheft  dignities  in  their  gift.  He  died  at 
Paris,  fuddenly  in  the  fireet,  November  16,  1603. 

CHART,  or  Sea-chart,  an  hydrographical  map, 
or  a  projection  offome  part  of  the  earth’s  fuperficies  in 
piano,  for  the  ufe  of  navigators. 

Charts  differ  very  confiderably  from  geographical 
or  land  maps,  which  are  of  no  ufe  in  navigation.  Nor 
are  fea-charts  all  of  the  fame  kind,  fome  being  what 
we  call  plane-charts,  others  mercator-charts, and  others 
globular  charts. 

Plane  Chart,  is  a  reprefentation  of  fome  part  of 
the  fuperficies  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the 
meridians  are  fuppofed  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  diftances,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  degrees  of  latitude,  and  longitude  everywhere 
equal  to  each  other.  See  Plane’  Chart. 

Mercator's  Chart,  is  that  where  the  meridians  are 
ftraight  lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  equidifiant  ; 
the  parallels  are  alfo  flraight  lines,  and  parallel  to 
each  other:  but  the  diftance  between  them  increafes 
from  the  equinodlial  towards  either  pole,  in  the  ratio 
erf  the  fecant  of  the  latitude  to  the  radius.  See  Navi¬ 
gation,  Sedt.  iv. 

Globular  Chart,  a  meridional  projection,  wherein 
the  diflance  of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridi¬ 
an,  upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  450.  This  projection 
comes  the  nearelt  of  all  to  the  nature  of  the  globe,  be- 
caufe  the  meridians  therein  are  placed  at  equal  dif¬ 
tances  ;  the  parallels  alfo  are  nearly  equidifiant,  and 
confequently  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  have  their 
proper  proportion  of  magnitude,  difiance,  and  fitua- 
tion,  nearly  the  fame  as  on  the  globe  itfelf.  See 
Globular  Projcttion- 


Chorographic  Charts,  deferiptions  of  particular  Charts 
countries.  See  Chorogrophy.  II 

Heliographic  Chart,  deferiptions  of  the  body  of  Chartcrpar- 
the  fun,  and  of  the  maculae  or  fpots  obferved  in  it.  t^‘  . .. 

See  Astronomy,  n°  14, — 18.  and  33, — 39.  and 
2“  Plate  XLII.  fig.  1. 

Hydrographic  Charts,  fheets  of  large  paper, where¬ 
on  feveral  parts  of  the  land  and  fea  are  deferibed, 
with  their  refpe<Rive  coafts,  harbours,  founds,  flats, 
rocks,  fhelves,  fands,  ire.  together  with  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  each  place,  and  the  points  of  the  com- 
pafs.  See  Mercator’s  Chart. 

Selenographic  Charts,  particular  deferiptions  of 
the  fpots,  appearances,  and  m acute  of  the  melon.  See 
Astronomy,  n°  19.  and  40, — 43.  and  3d  Plate  XLII. 

Topographic  Charts,  draughts  of  fome  fm  all  parts 
of  the  earth  only,  or  of  fome  particular  places,  without 
regard  to  its  relative  fittiation,  as  London,  York,  ire. 

CHARTA,  or  Carta,  primarily  fignifies  a  fort  of 
paper  made  of  the  plant  papyrus  or  htblus.  See  Pa¬ 
per,  and  Charter. 

Charta  Emporeiica ,  in  pharmacy,  ire.  a  kind  of 
paper  made  very  foft  and  porous,  ufed  to  filter  withal. 

See  Filtration,  ire. 

Charta  is  alfo  ufed  in  our  anciem  cuftoms  for  a 
charter ,  or  deed  in  writing.  See  Charter. 

Charta  Magna, the  great  charter, is  an  ancient  in- 
ftrnment,  containing  feveral  privileges  and  liberties 
granted  to  the  church  and  ftate  by  Edward  the  con- 
feflor ;  together  with  others  relating  to  the  feudal 
laws  of  William  the  conqueror,  granted  by  Henry  I. ; 
all  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  princes  above  thirty 
times.  See  Law,  n°  31.  par.  penult. 

CHARTER,  in  law,  a  written  inftrument,  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  things  atfled  between  one  perfon  and  ano¬ 
ther.  The  word  charter  comes  from  the  Latain  carta , 
anciently  ufed  for  a  public  and  authentic  a<5l,a  donation, 
contrail,  or  the  like ;  from  the  Greek  “  thick  pa¬ 

per”  or  “  pafteboard,”  whereon  public  afb  were  wont 
to  be  written.  Britton  divides  charters  into  thofe  of 
the  king,  and  thofe  of  private  perfons.  1.  Charters  of 
the  king,  are  thofe  whereby  the  king  pafleth  any 
grant  to  any  perfon  or  body  politic,  as  a  charter  of  ex¬ 
emption  of  privilege,  ire.  ;  charter  of  pardon,  where¬ 
by  a  man  is  forgiven  a  felony,  or  other  offence  com¬ 
mitted  againft  the  king’s  crown  and  dignity  ;  charter 
of  the  fore  ft,  wherein  the  laws  of  the  foi  eft  are  com- 
prifed,  fuch  as  the  charter  of  Canutus,  ire  2.  Charter* 
of  private  perfons,  arc  deeds  and  infiruments  for  the 
conveyance  of  lands,  And  the  purchafer  of  lands 
fliall  have  all  the  charters,  deeds,  and  evidences,  as  in¬ 
cident  to  the  fame, and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title. 

Charter -Governments  in  America.  See  Colony. 

Charter -Land,  luch  land  as  a  perfon  holds  by  char¬ 
ter;  that  is,  by  evidence  in  writing,  otherwife  called 
freehold. 

CHARTERPARTY,  in  commerce,  denotes  the  in* 
ftrument  of  freightage,  or  articles  of  agreement  for 
the  hire  of  a  velfel.  See  Freight,  ire. 

The  charterparty  is  to  be  in  writing ;  and  to  be  fign- 
ed  both  by  the  proprietor  or  the  mailer  of  the  lhip, 
and  he  merchant  who  freights  it.  It  is  to  contain  the 
name  and  the  burden  of  the  velfel  ;  thofe  of  the  maf- 
ter  and  the  freighter ;  the  price  or  rate  of  freight  u 

and 
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Chartophy-  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading  ;  and  the  other 
1**  conditions  agreed  on.  It  is  properly  a  deed,  or  poli- 
Ch  ^  bd'  cy>  whereby  the  maiter  or  proprietor  of  the  veflel 

— - - '  engages  to  furnilh  immediately  a  tight  found  veflel, 

well  equipped,  caulked,  and  Hopped,  provided  with  an¬ 
chors,  fails,  cordage,  and  all  other  furniture  to  make 
the  voyage  required,  as  equipage,  hands,  victuals,  and 
other  munitions  ;  in  confideration  of  a  certain  lum  to 
be  paid  by  the  merchant  for  the  freight.  Laftly,  the 
fltip  with  all  its  furniture,  and  the  cargo,  are  relpec- 
tively  fubjecled  to  the  conditions  of  the  charterparty. 
The  charterparty  differs  from  a  bill  sf  lading,  in  that 
the  firft  is  for  the  entire  freight,  or  lading,  and  that 
both  for  going  and  returning  ;  whereas  the  latter  is 
only  for  a  part  of  the  freight,  or  at  molt  only  for  the 
voyage  one  way. 

The  prefident  Boyer  fays,  the  word  comes  from 
hence,  that  per  medium  charta  tucideb utur ,  et  Jic  fiebat 
chart  a  partita ;  becaul’e,  in  the  time  when  notaries 
Were  lefs  common,  there  was  only  one  inftrument 
made  for  both  parties :  this  they  cut  in  two,  and  gave 
each  his  portion  ;  and  joined  them  together  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  to  know  if  each  had  done  his  part.  This  he  ob- 
ferves  to  have  feen  pradlifed  in  his  time  ;  agreeable 
to  the  method  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  Imputa¬ 
tions,  ufed  to  break  a  ftaff,  each  party  retaining  a 
moiety  thereof  as  a  mark. 

CHARTOPHYLAX,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the 
church  of  Conftantinople,  who  attends  at  the  door  of 
the  rails  when  the  facrament  is  adminiftered,  and  gives 
notice  to  the  priefts  to  come  to  the  holy  table.  He 
reprefents  the  patriarch  upon  the  bench,  tries  all  ec- 
clefiaftical  caul'es,  keeps  all  the  marriage  regifters,  af- 
fifts  at  the  confecration  of  bifhops,  and  prefents  the 
bifhop  ele6t  at  the  folemnity,  and  likewife  all  other 
fubordinate  clergy.  This  office  relembles  in  fome 
fliape  that  of  the  bibliothecaritis  at  Rome. 

CHARTRES,  a  large  city  of  France,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Orleanois,  fituated  on  the  river  Eure,  in 
E.  Long.  1.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  47.  It  is  a  bilhop’s  fee. 

CHARTREUSE,  or  Chartreuse-grand,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  monaltery,  the  capital  of  all  the  convents  of 
the  Carthufian  monks,  fituated  on  a  fteep  rock  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  foreft  of  fir-trees,  about  feven  miles 
north-eaft  of  Grenoble,  in  the  province  of  Dauphine 
in  France  :  E.  Long.  5.  J.  N.  Lat.  45.  20.  See  Car- 
thusians. 

From  this  mother-convent,  all  the  others  of  the 
fame  order  lake  their  name  ;  among  which  was  the 
Chartreufe  of  London,  corruptly  called  the  charter- 
houfe,  now  converted  into  an  liofpital,  and -endowed 
with  a  revenue  of  6co  1.  per  aim. 

Here  are  maintained  80  decayed  gentlemen,  not 
under  50. years  of  age  :  alfo  40  boys  are  educated 
and  fitted  either  for  the  univerfity  or  trades.  Thole 
fent  to  the  univerfity,  have  an  exhibition  of  20  1.  a- 
year  for  eight  years ;  and  have  an  immediate  title  to 
nine  church-livings  in  the  gift  of  the  governors  of  the 
liofpital,  who  are  fixteen  in  number,  all  perl'ons  of  the 
firfl  diftindlion,  and  take  their  turns  in  the  nomination 
of  penfioners  and  fcholars. 

CHARYBDIS,  a  celebrated  whirlpool  in  the  ftraits 
of  Medina  between  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  much  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  the  ancient  hiftorians  and  poets,  and  de- 


feribed  by  them  in  terms  of  the  greatefl  horror.  It  Chartulary 
is  flill  dangerous,  but  not  fo  formidable  as  in  former  II 
ages  ;  Mr  Brydone  only  fays,  that  “  it  often  occalions  cha*~e' 
fuch  an  inteftine  and  irregular  motion  in  the  water, 
that  the  helm  loles  molt  of  its  power,  and  fliips  have 
the  greatefl  difficulty  to  get  into  the  harbour  of  Medi¬ 
na,  even  with  the  fair  eft  wind  that  can  blow.”  He  con¬ 
jectures  that  it  is  formed  by  the  falciform  promontory 
of  the  ifland  of  Sicily, which  makes  part  of  the  harbour  a- ' 
bove mentioned, alongwith  fome  other  caufes  unknown* 

CHARTULARY,  Chartularius,  a  title  given  to 
an  ancient  officer  in  the  Latin  church,  who  had  the 
care  of  charters  and  papers  relating  to  public  affairs. 

The  chartulary  prelided  in  ecclefialtical  judgments,  in 
lieu  of  the  pope.  In  the  Greek  church  the  chartulary 
was  called  chartophy  lax ;  but  his  office  was  there  much 
more  confiderable  ;  and  fome  even  diftingullh  the 
chartulary  from  the  chartophylax  in  the  Greek  church. 

See  Chaktopyiax.  . 

CHASE,  orCHACE,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a  driving  of 
cattle  to  or  from  any  place  ;  as  to  a  dillrcfs,  or  lort- 
let,  ire. 

Chase,  or  Chace,  is  alfo  a  place  of  retreat  for  deer 
and  wild  beafts  j  of  a  middle  kind  between  a  foreft 
and  a  park,  being  ufually  lefs  than  a  foreft,  and  not 
polfeffed  of  fo  many  privileges ;  but  wanting,  v.g. 
courts  of  attachment,  fwainmote,  and  juftice- feat*.  *SecForcJ?,. 
Yet  it  is  of  a  large  extent,  and  itocked  both  with  a 
greatef'diverfity  of  wild  beafts  or  game,  and  more 
keepertyrhan  a  park.  Crompton  obferves,  that  a  fo¬ 
reft  cantiot  be  in  the  hands  of  a  fubje<ft  but  it  forth¬ 
with  lo'cs  its  name,  and  becomes  a  chafe  ;  in  regard 
all  thole  courts  lofc  their  nature  when  they  come  into 
the  hands  of  a  fubjetft ;  and  that  none  but  a  king  can 
make  a  lord  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft.  See 
Justice  in  Eyre. 

The  following  hiftory  of  the  Englifli  chafes  is  given 
by  Mr  Pennant :  “  At  firft  the  beafts  of  chafe  had  this  4  Britijl^ 
whole  ifland  for  their  range ;  they  knew  no  other  li-  Zoo!,  i.  42, 
mits  than  the  ocean,  nor  confeffed  any  particular  ma¬ 
iler.  When  the  Saxons  had  eftablilhed  theinfelves  in 
the  heptarchy,  they  were  referved  by  each  fovereign 
for  his  own  particular  diverfion  :  hunting  and  war,  in 
thofe  uncivilized  ages,  were  the  only  employ  of  the 
great ;  their  active,  but  uncultivated  minds,  being  fuf- 
ceptible  of  no  pleasures  but  thole  of  a  violent  kind, 
fuch  as  gave  exercife  to  their  bodies,  and  prevented: 
the  pain  of  thinking. 

“  But  as  the  Saxon  kings  only  appropriated  thofe 
lands  to  the  ufe  of  forefts  which  were  unoccupied,  fo- 
no  individuals  received  any  injury  :  but  when  the  con- 
queft  had  fettled  the  Norman  line  on  the  throne,  this 
paffion  for  the  chace  was  carried  to  an  excefs,  which 
involved  every  civil  right  in  a  general  ruin  :  it  liiper- 
feded  the  confideration  of  religion  even  in  a  fuperfti- 
tious  age  :  the  village-communities,  nay  even  the  molt 
facred  edifices,  were  turned  into  one  vail  walte,  to 
make  room  for  animals,  the  objedls  of  a  lawlefs  ty¬ 
rant’s  pleafure.  The  new  foreft  in  HampJhire  is  too 
trite  an  iullance  to  be  dw  elt  on ;  fanguinary  laws  were 
enabled  to  preferve  the  game  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus,  and  Henry  1.  it  was  lefs  criminal 
to  deftroy  one  of  the  human  fpecics  than  a  beaft  of 
chafe.  Thus  it  continued  while  the  Norman  line  fil¬ 
led 
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Chafe.  led  the  throne ;  but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored 
. .  under  Henry  II.  the  rigour  of  the  foreft  laws  was  im¬ 
mediately  foftened. 

«  When  our  barons  began  to  form  a  power,  they 
claimed  a  valt,  but  more  limited  tradt  for  a  diverfion 
that  the  Englifh  were  always  fond  of.  They  were 
very  jealous  of  any  encroachments  on  their  refpeclive 
bounds,  which  were  often  the  caufe  of  deadly  feuds: 
fucli  a  one  gave  caufe  to  the  fatal  day  of  Chevy-chace  ; 
a  fadt  which,  though  recorded  only  in  a  ballad,,  may, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  be 
founded  on  truth:  not  that  it  was  attended  with  all 
the  circumftances  which  the  author  of  that  natural  but 
heroic  compofirion  hath  given  it ;  for,  on  that  day, 
neither  a  Percy,  nor  a  Douglas  fell :  here  the  poet 
feems  to  have  claimed  his  privilege,  and  mixed  with 
this  fray  fome  of  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne. 

“  When  property  became  happily  more  divided 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  feodal  tenures,  thefe  exten- 
live  hunting-grounds  became  more  limited ;  and  as 
tillage  and  hulbandry  increafed,  the  beafts  of  chace 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  others  more  uleful  to  the 
community.  The  vaft  tradls  of  land,  before  dedica¬ 
ted  to  hunting,  were  then  contradled  ;  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  uleful  arts  gained  ground,  either  lolt  their 
original  deftination,  or  gave  rife  to  the  invention  of 
parks.  Liberty  and  the  arts  feem  coeval  ;  /or  when 
once  the  latter  got  footing,  the  former  protected  the 
labours  of  the  induftrious  from  being  ruined  by  the  li¬ 
centious  fportfman,  or  being  devoured  by  the-objedls 
of  his  diverfion :  for  this  reafon,  the  fubjetfts  of  a  de- 
fpotic  government  ftill  experience  the  inconvenien- 
cies  of  vaft  waltes,  and  forefts,  the  terrors  of  the 
neighbouring  hufbandmen ;  while  in  our  well  regu¬ 
lated  monarchy  very  few  chaces  remain.  The' Eng¬ 
lifli  ftill  indulge  themfelves  in  the  pleafures  of  hunting ; 
but  confine  the  deer -kind  to  parks,  of  which  England 
boafts  of  more  than  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe. 
The  laws  allow  every  man  his  pleafure  ;  but  confine 
them  in  fuch  bounds  as  prevents  them  from  being  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  meaneft  of  the  community.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  prelates  feem  to  have  guarded  fuf- 
ficiently  againft  this  want  of  amufement,  the  fee  of 
Norwich,  in  particular,  being  poffeffed,  about  that 
time,  of  thirteen  parks. 

Chase,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  purfue  a  fhip; 
which  is  alfo  called  giving  chafe. 

Stern  Chase,  is  when  the  chafer  follows  the  chafed 
aftern  diretftly  upon  the  fame  point  of  the  compafs. 

To  lie  with  a  Ship's  fore  foot  in  a  Chase,  is  to  fail 
and  meet  with  her  by  the  nearelt  diftance ;  and  fo  to 
crofs  her  in  her  way,  or  to  come  acrofs  her  fore-foot. 

A  fhip  is  faid  to  have  a  good  chafe ,  when  fhe  is  fo 
built  foreward  on,  or  a-ftern,  that  fhe  can  carry  many 
guns  to  fhoot  forewards  or  backwards ;  according  to 
which  fhe  is  faid  to  have  a  good  foreward,  or  goodjlern , 
chafe. 

Chase -Guns,  are  fuch  wliofe  ports  are  eitherin  the 
head  (and  then  they  are  ufed  in  chafing  of  others)  ;  or 
in  the  ftern,  which  are  only  ufeful  when  they  are  pur- 
fued  or  chafed  by  any  other  fhip. 

Chase  of  a  Cun,  is  the  whole  bore  or  length  of  a 
piece  taken  within-fide. 


Wild- goo fe  Ch  ase,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fort  of  Chafe 
racing  on  horfeback  ufed  formerly,  which  refembled  ! 
the  flying  of  wild-geel'e  ;  thole  birds  generally  going  Chateau 
in  a  train  one  after  another,  not  in  confufcd  flocks  as 
other  birds  do.  In  this  fort  of  race  the  two  horfes, 
after  running  twelve  fcore  yards,  had  liberty,  which 
horfe  foever  could  take  the  leading,  to  ride  what 
ground  the  jockey  pleafed,  the  hindmofl  horfe  being 
bound  to  follow  him  within  a  certain  diftance  agreed 
on  by  the  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  in  by  the 
tryers  and  judges  who  rode  by  ;  and  whichever  horfe 
could  diftance  tlifc  other,  won  the  race.  This  fort  of 
racing  was  not  long  in  common  ufe ;  for  it  was  found 
inhuman,  and  deltructive  to  good  hol  ies,  when  two 
fuch  were  matched  together.  For  iu  this  cafe  neither 
was  able  to  diftance  the  other  till  they  were  both 
ready  to  fink  under  their  riders  ;  and  often  two  very 
good  horfes  were  both  I'poiled,  and  the  wagers  forced 
to  be  drawn  at  laft.  The  mifehief  of  this  fort  of  ra¬ 
cing  foon  brought  in  the  method  now  in  ufe,  of  run¬ 
ning'  only  for  a  certain  quantity  of  ground,  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  plate  or  wager  by  the  coining  in  firft  at 
the  poit. 

Chasing  of  Cold,  Silver,  &c.  See  Enchasing. 

CHASTE-tree.  See  Vitex. 

CHASTITY;  purity  of  the  body,  or  freedom  from 
obfeenity.— The  Roman  law  juftifies  homicide  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  challity,  either  of  one’s  felf  or  relations  5 
and  fo  alfo,  according  to  Selden,  flood  the  law  in  the 
Jewifh  republic.  Our  law  likewif’e  juftifies  a  woman 
for  killing  a  man  who  attempts  to  ravifh  her.  So  the 
hufband  or  father  may  juftify  killing  a  man  who  at¬ 
tempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter  ;  but  not  if 
he  takes  them  in  adultery  by  confent :  for  the  one  is 
forcible  and  felonious,  but  not  the  other.  And  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  forcibly  attempting  a  crime  of  a  ftill 
more  deteftable  nature,  may  be  equally  refilled  by  the 
death  of  the  unnatural  aggreffor.  For  the  one  uniform 
principle  that  runs  through  our  own  and  all  other  laws 
feems  to  be  this,  that  where  a  crime  in  itfelf  capital 
is  endeavoured  to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful 
to  repel  that  force  by  the  death  of  the  party  attempt¬ 
ing. 

CHATEAU-briant,  a  town  of  France  in  Brittany, 
with  an  old  caftle.  W.  Long.  1.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  40. 

Chatea v-Chinon,  a  town  of  France  in  Nivernois, 
and  capital  of  Morvant,  with  a  confiderable  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cloth.  E.  Long.  3.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

Chatea v -Dauphin,  a  very  ftrong  caftle  of  Pied¬ 
mont  in  Italy,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  Saluces,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  was  taken  by  the 
combined  army  of  France  arid  Spain  in  1 744,  and  was 
reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Ch  ate  AV-du-Loir,  a  town  of  France  in' the  Maine, 
famous  for  fuftaining  a  fiege  of  feven  years  againft  the 
Count  of  Mans.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loir,  in 
E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  40. 

Chatea v-Dun,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  the  Dunois,  with  a  caftle  and  rich  monafte- 
ry ;  feated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Loir,  in 
E.  Long.  1.  26.  N:  Lat.  48.  4. 

Chateau- A  erf,  the  name  of  feveral  towns  of 
France,  viz.  one  in  Perche  ;  another  in  Angumois,  on 
the  river  Charente,  near  Augoufeline ;  a  third  in  Berry, 
feated 
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Chateau  feated  on  the  river  Cher;  and  feveral  other  fmall  places. 

1  t  h  ate  A  v -Port  ten,  a  town  of  France,  in  Cliam- 

Chatham.  pagne,  aud  in  a  diltridt  called  Portien,  with  a  caltle 
built  on  a  rock,  near  the  river  Aine.  E.  Long.  4.  23. 

M.  Lat.  49.  3J. 

Chateau -Retiaud,  a  town  of  France  in  the  Gate- 
nois,  where  clothes  are  made  for  the  army,  and  where 
there  is  a  trade  in  faffron.  £.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat. 
48.  o.  This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  of  Touraine, 
in  France,  with  the  title  of  a  marquifate.  E.  Long. 
2.  41.  N.  Lat.  47.  22. 

Ch  ATEAU-/?««/Jt,  a  town  of  France,  in  Berry,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  has  a  cloth- manufacture,  and 
is  feated  in  a  very  large  pleafant  plain  on  the  river 
Indre,  in  E.  Long.  1.  47.  N.  Lat.  46.  49. 

C h A t E kV-Thierret,  a  town  of  France,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a  handfome 
caltle  on  an  eminence,  feated  on  the  river  Maine,  in 
E.  Long.  3.  23.  N.  Lat.  49. 12.  , 

Chateau-  V'tlain,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne, 
with  a  caltle,  and  the  title  of  a  duchy  j  feated  on  the 
river  Aujon.  E.  Long.  a.  59.  N.  Lat.  48.  o. 

CHATEL,  or  Chate,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  in  the 
Volque,  feated  on  the  river  Mofelle,  eight  miles  from 
Mirecourt. 

Chate 'L-Aillon,  a  maritime  town  of  France,  in 
Saintonge,  five  miles  from  Rochelle  ;  formerly  very 
confiderable,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed. 

Chatel -Chaloti,  a  town  of  France,  in  Franche 
Comte,  remarkable  for  its  abbey  of  benedi&ine  nuns. 
E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  jo. 

CHATELET,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Na¬ 
mur,  feated  on  the  Sambre,  in  the  biihoprick  of  Liege. 
E.  Long.  4.  28.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

Chatelet,  the  name  of  certain  *  courts  of  juRice 
eltabliihed  in  feveral  cities  in  France.  The  grand 
chatelet  at  Paris,  is  the  place  where  the  prefidial  or 
ordinary  court  of  jultice  of  the  provoft  of  Paris  is  kept ; 
conlifting  of  a  prefidial,  a  civil  chamber,  a  criminal 
chamber,  and  a  chamber  of  policy.  The  little  chate¬ 
let  is  an  old  fort,  now  ferving  as  a  prifon. 

CHAT ELLER  AULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  Poitou, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy  ;  feated  in  a  fertile  and  plea¬ 
fant  country,  on  the  river  Vienne,  over  which  there 
is  a  handfome  Rone-bridge.  E.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat. 
46.  34. 

CHATHAM,  a  town  of  Kent,  adjoining  to  Ro- 
chefter,  and  feated  on  the  river  Medway.  It  is  the 
principal  Ration  of  the  royal  navy  ;  and  the  yards  and 
magazines  are  furnilhed  with  all  forts  of  naval  Rores, 
as  well  as  materials  for  building  and  rigging  the  largeR 
men  of  war.  The  entrance  into  the  river  Medway 
is  defended  by  Sheernefs  and  other  forts ;  and,  in  the 
year  1757,  by  direction  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
feveral  additional  fortifications  were  begun  at  Cha¬ 
tham  ;  fo  that  now  the  fhips  are  in  no  danger  of  an 
infult,  either  by  land  or  water.  It  has  a  church  ;  a  cha¬ 
pel  of  eafe  ;  and  a  (hip  ufed  as  a  church  for  the  failors : 
it  has  likewife  about  500  houfes,  mofily  low,  and  built 
with  brick ;  the  flreets  are  narrow,  and  paved  ;  and 
it  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  The  principal  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  labouring  hands  is  lhip-btiilding  in 
the  king’s  yard,  and  private  docks.  E.  Long.  o.  40. 

N.  Lat.  51.  20. 


CHATIGAN,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chatigan 
Bengal,  on  the  moR  ealterly  branch  of  the  river  Gan-  I 
ges.  It  is  but  a  poor  place,  though  it  was  the  firR  '”'rer‘ 
the  Portuguele  fettled  at  in  thefe  parts,  and  who  Rill 
keep  a  fort  of  poflelfion.  It  has  but  a  lew  cotton  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  but  affords  the  belt  timber  for  building  of 
any  place  about  it.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  fufpicious 
of  each  other,  that  they  always  go  armed  with  a 
fword,  piRol,  and  blunderbnfs,  not  excepting  the 
prieRs.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the  Great  Mogul.  E.  Long. 

91.  10.  N.  Lat  23.  o. 

CHATILLON-sur-Seine,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Burgundy,  divided  into  two  by  the  river  Seine.  It 
is  32  miles  from  Langres,  and  40  from  Dijon  ;  and 
has  iron-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  4.  33. 

N.  Lat.  47.  45. 

CHATRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Berry,  feated  on 
the  river  Indi  es,  3  7  miles  from  Bourges.  It  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  in  cattle.  E.  Long.  I.  55. 

N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

CHATTELS,  a  Norman  term,  under  which  were 
anciently  comprehended  all  moveable  goods  ;  thofe 
immoveable  being  termed  ficjy  or  fee. 

Chattels,  in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  are 
all  forts  of  goods,  moveable  or  immoveable,  except 
fuch  as  are  in  the  nature  of  freehold. 

CHATTERER,  in  ornithology.  See  Ampelis. 

CHAUCER  (Sir  Geofrey,)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet 
in  the  14th  century,  born  at  London  in  1328.  After 
he  left  the  univerfity  he  travelled  into  Holland,  France, 
and  other  countries.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  him- 
felf  in  the  Inner-temple,  where  lie  Rudied  the  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  of  England.  His  firfl  Ration- at  court  was 
page  to  Edward  III.  and  he  had  a  penfion  granted 
him  by  that  prince  till  he  could  otherwife  provide 
for  him.  Soon  after  we  find  him  gentleman  of  the 
king’s  privy  chamber  ;  next  year,  fhield-hearer  to  the 
king.  EReemed  and  honoured,  he  fpent  his  younger 
days  in  a  conRant  attendance  at  court,  or  for  the  moR 
part  living  near  it,  in  a  fquare  Rone  houfe  near  the 
Park-gate  at  WoodRock,  Rill  called  Chaucer’s  houfe. 

Soon  after,  having  got  the  duke  of  LancaRer  for 
his  patron,  Chaucer  began  every  day  to  rife  in  great- 
nefs.  In  1373  he  was  lent,  with  other  perfons,  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa  to  hire  Ihips  for  the  king’s  navy 
(our  want  of  lhipping  in  thofe  times  being  ufually  fup- 
pfied  by  fuch  means)  ;  and  the  king  was  fo  well  fatif- 
fied  with  his  negotiation,  that,  on  his  return,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  in  the  port 
of  London,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England; 
and  foon  after  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuRoms 
for  wool,  wool-fells,  apd  hides;  an  office  which  he 
difeharged  with  great  diligence  and  integrity.  At  this 
period,  Chaucer’s  income  was  about  L.  icoo  a  year  ; 
a  fum  which  in  thofe  days  might  well  enable  him  to 
live,  as  he  fays  he  did,  with  dignity  in  office,  and  ho- 
fpitality  among  his  friends.  It  was  in  this  meridian 
blaze  of  profperity,  in  perfect  health  of  body  and  peace 
of  mind,  that  he  wrote  his  moR  humorous  poems.- 
His  fatires  againR  the  priefls  were  probably  written 
to  oblige  his  patron  the  duke  of  LancaRer,  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  caufe  of  Wickliff,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pofe  the  clergy  to  the  indignation  of  the  people.  In 
the  lafl  year  of  Edward  III.  our  poet  was  employed 

ini 
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in  a  commiffion  to  treat  with  the  French  ;  and  in  the  to  leave  off.;  a  continence  which  is  praftifed  by  few 


beginning  of  king  Richard’s  reign,  he  was  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  favour  at  court. 

The  duke  of  Lane-after  at  laft  finding  his  views 
checked,  began  to  abandon  Wickliffe’s  party :  upon 
which,  Chaucer  likewife,  how  much  foever  he  had 
efpoufed  that  divine’s  opinions,  thought  it  prudent  to 
conceal  them  more  than  he  had  done.  With  the 
duke’s  intereft  that  of  Chaucer  entirely  l'unk ;  and  the 
former  paffing  over  lea,  his  friends  felt  all  the  malice 
of  the  oppoftte  party.  Thel'e  misfortunes  occafioned 
his  writing  that  excellent  treadle  The  Teftameut  of 
Loot,  in  irifitation  of  Boethius  on  the  confolation  of 
philofophy.  Being  much  reduced,  he  retired  to  Wood- 
ftock,  to  comfort  himfelf  with  ftudy,  which  produced 
his  admirable  treatife  of  the.  djlrolabe. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  at  lalt  furmounting  his  trou¬ 
bles,  married  lady  Catharine  Swynford,  lifter  to  Chau¬ 
cer’s  wife ;  lb  that  Thomas  Chaucer,  our  poet’s  fon, 
became  allied  to  molt  of  the  nobility,  and  to  feveral 
of  the  kings  of  England.  Now  the  fun  began  to  fliine 
upon  Chaucer  with  an  evening  ray  ;  for  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  duke’s  marriage,  he  again  grew  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare-of  wealth.  But  being  now  70,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Dnnnington-caftle  near  Newbury.  He  had 
not  enjoyed  this  retirement  long  before  Henry  IV.  fon 
of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  affumed  the  crown,  and  in 
the  fxrlt  year  of  his  reign  gave  our  poet  marks  of  his 
favour.  But  however  pleafmg  the  change  of  affairs 
might  be  to  him  at  firft,  he  afterwards  found  no  fmall 
inconveniencies  from  it.  The  meafures  and  grants 
of  the  late  king  were  annulled  ;  and  Chaucer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  procure  frelh  grants  of  his  penlions,  left  his  re¬ 
tirement,  and  applied  to  court :  where,  though  he 
gained  a  confirmation  of  fome  grants,  yet  the  fatigue 
of  attendance,  and  his  great  age,  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  them.  He  fell  fick  at  London  ;  and  ended 
his  days  in  the  72ft  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the  world 
as  though  he  defpil'cd  it,  as  appears  from  his  fong  of 
Fite  from  the  Prefe.  The  year  before  his  death  he 
had  the  happinefs,  if  at  his  time  of  life  it  might  be  fo 
called,  to  fee  the  fon  of  his  brother-in-law  (Hen.  IV.) 
feated  on  the  throne.  He  was  interred  in  Weftmin- 
fter  abbey;  and  in  1556,  Mr  Nicholas  Bingham,  a 
gentleman  of  Oxford,  at  liis  own  charge,  erected  a 
handfome  monument  for  him  there.  Caxton  firft 
printed  the  Canterbury  tales ;  but  his  works  were  firft 
collected,  and  publilhed  in-one  volume  folio,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Thyne,  London,  1542.  They  were  afterwards 
reprinted  in  1561,  1598,  1602.  Oxford,  1721. 

Chaucer  was  not  only  the  firft,  but  one  of  the  beft 
poets  which  thefe  kingdoms  ever  produced.  He  was 
equally  great  in  every  fpecies  of  poetry  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  his  poems  in  general  po fiefs  every  kind 
of  excellence,  even  to  a  modern  reader,  except  me¬ 
lody  and  accuracy  of  lheafure  ;  defeats  which  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  imperfeft  ftate  of  our  language,  and 
the  infancy  of  the  art  in  this  kingdom  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  “  As  he  is  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry,  (fays 
Mr  Dryden,)  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  vene¬ 
ration  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Vir¬ 
gil  ;  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in 
all  fciences,  and  therefore  fpeaks  properly  on  all  fub- 
jedls :  as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knows  alfo  when 


writers,'  and  fcarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  except 
Virgil  and  Horace.”  This  char  after  Chaucer  cer¬ 
tainly  delerved.  He  had  read  a  great  deal ;  and  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  found  judgement.  He 
was  the  firll  Englilh  poet  who  wrote  poetically,  as  Dr 
Johnfon  oblerves  in  the  preface  to  his  diftionary,  and 
(lie  might  have  added)  who  wrote  like  a 'gentleman. 
He  had  alfo  the  merit  of  improving  our  language  con- 
fiderably,  by  the  introduftion  and  naturalization  of 
Words  from  the  Provencal,  at  that  time  the  moft  po- 
lifhed  dialeft  in  Europe. 

CHAUD-me.dlev,  in  law,  is  of  much  the  fame  im¬ 
port  with  Chance- Medley .  The  former  in  its  etymo¬ 
logy  fignifies  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  paffion  j 
the  latter,  a  cal'ual  affray.  The  latter  is  in  common 
fpeech  too  often  erroneoufly  applied  to  any  manner 
of  homicide  by  miladventure  ;  whereas.it  appears  by 
the  flat.  24  Hen.VIII.  c.  5.  and  ancient  books  (Staundf. 
P.  C.  16.)  that  it  is  properly  applied  to  fuch  killing  as 
happens  in  felf-defence,  upon  fudden  rencounter. 

CHAUL,  a  town  of  the  vEaft  Indies,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  in  the  province  of  Blagana,  and  king¬ 
dom  of  Vifapour.  Its  river  affords  a  good  harbour 
for  fmall  veffels.  The  town  is  fortified,  and  fo  is  the 
ifland  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  a  good  trade,  but  is  now  miferably  poor.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Pqrtuguefe  in  1507,  to  whom  it  ftill 
belongs.  It  is  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Bombay,  and  five 
miles  from  the  lea.  E.  Long.  72.  4$.  N.  Lat.  18.  30. 

CHAULIEU  (William  Amfrye  de),  abbe  d’Amale, 
one  of  the  moft  polite  and  ingenious  of  the  French 
poets,  was  born  in  1639;  and  died  at  the  age  of  84. 
The  moft  complete  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  print¬ 
ed  in  2  vols  8vo,  in  1733. 

CHAUMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne, 
and  in  the  dillrift  of  Baffigni,  of  which  it  is  the  capi¬ 
tal.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Marne. 
E.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  6. 

CHAUNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  and  in 
the  diftift  of  Sanllerre,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  E. 
Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 

CHAUNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  feated 
on  the  river  Oife,  in  Chantry.  E.  Long.  3.  17.  N. 
Lat.  49.  37. 

CHAUVIN  (Stephen),  a  celebrated  minifter  of  the 
reformed  religion,  born  at  Nifmes,  left  France  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  and  retired  to  Rot¬ 
terdam,  where  he  began  a  new  Journal  des  Sgavans  ; 
and  afterwards  removing  to  Berlin,  continued  it  there 
three  years.  At  this  lalt  place,  he  was  made  profef- 
for  of  pliilofophy,  and  difeharged  that  office-with  much 
honour  and  reputation.  His  principal  work  is  a  phi- 
lofophical  diftionary,  in  Latin,  which  he  publilhed  at 
Rotterdam  in  1692:  and  gave  a  new  edition  of  it 
much  augmented,  at  Lewarden,  in  1713,  folio.  He 
died  in  1725,  aged  85. 

CHAVEZ,  a  ltrong  town  of  Tralos-Montes  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  river 
Tamega.  It  has  two  fuburbs,  and  as  many  forts; 
one  of  which  looks  like  a  citadel.  Betweeu  the  town 
and  fuburb  of  Magdalena,  is  an  old  Roman  ftone- 
bridge  above  92  geometrical  paces  long.  W.  Long. 
7.  1.  N.  Lat.  41.  45. 
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Chazinza-  CHAZINZARIANS,  a  feft  of  heretics,  who  rofe 
rians.  jn  Armenia  in  the  feventh  century.  The  word  is 
Chazelles  ^orme^  °f  the  Armenian,  chazus,  “  crofs.”  They  are 
-  alfo  called  flaurolatra ,  which,  in  Greek,  fignifies  the 

fame  as  chazinzarians  in  Armenian,  viz.  adorers  of 
the  crofs ;  they  being  charged  with  paying  adoration 
to  the  crofs  alone.  In  other  refpedts  they  were  Nef- 
torians ;  and  admitted  two  perfons  in  Jefus  Chrift. 
Nicephorus  afcribes  other  Angularities  to  them ;  par¬ 
ticularly  their  holding  an  annual  feaft,  in  memory  of 
the  dog  of  their  falfe  prophet  Sergius  which  they  cal¬ 
led  artzibartzes. 

CHAZELLES  (John  Matthew),  a  celebrated  French 
mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1657.  M.  du  Hamel,  with  whom  lie  got  acquainted, 
finding  his  genius  incline  towards  aftronomy,  prefent- 
ed  him  to  M.  Caffini,  who  employed  him  in  his  obfer- 
vatory.  In  1684,  the  duke  of  Mortemar  made  ufe  of 
Chazelles,  to  teach  him  mathematics  ;  and,  the  year 
after,  procured  him  the  preferment  of  hydrography 
profefibr  for  the,  galleys  of  Marfeilles,  where  he  let 
up  a„  fchool  for  young  pilots  deiigned  to  ferve  aboard 
the  galleys.  In  1686,  the  galleys  made  four  little 
campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes,  purely  for  exer- 
cjfe.  Chazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them ; 
kept  his  fchool  upon  the  fea,  and  lhewed  the  pra&foe 
of  what  he  taught.  In  the  years  1687  and  1688,  he 
made  two  other  fea-campaigns,  in  which  he  drew  a 
great  many  plans  of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts, 
which  were  lodged  with  the  minifters  of  Hate.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  ended  with  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine  officers,  and  Chazelles  a- 
mong  the  reft,  fancied  the  galleys  might  be  fo  contri¬ 
ved  as  to  live  upon  the  ocean  ;  that  they  might  ferve 
to  tow  the  men  of  war  when  the  wind  failed  or  proved 
contrary,  and  alfo  help  to  fecure  the  coaft  of  France 
upon  the  ocean.  Chazelles  was  fent  to  the  weft  coafts 
in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pradicablenefs  of  this 
fcheme  ;  and  in  1690,  fifteen  galleys  new  built  fct  fail 
from  Rochefort,  and  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  proved  ferviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tin- 
mouth.  After  this,  he  digefted  into  order,  the  ob- 
fervations  he  had  made  on  the  coafts  of  the  ocean ; 
and  drew  diftindt  maps  with  a  portulan  to  them,  viz. 
a  large  defcription  of  every  haven,  of  the  depth,  the 
tides,  the  dangers  and  advantages  difcovered,  ire. 
Thefe  maps  were  inferted  in  the  Neptune  Frangoife, 
publiihed  in  1692,  in  which  year  Chazelles  was  engi¬ 
neer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.  In  1693,  Monfieur 
de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  ma¬ 
rine,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolved 
to  get  the  Neptune  Frangoife  carried  on  to  a  fecond 
volume,  which  was  alfo  to  take  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Chazelles  defired  that  he  might  have  a  year’s 
voyage  on  this  fea,  for  making  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions ;  and,  the  requeft  being  granted,  he  pafled  by 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey,  with 
his  quadrant  and  telefcope  in  his  hand.  When  he 
Was  in  Egypt  he  meafured  the  pyramids ;  and  finding 
the  fides  of  the  largeft  precifely  facing  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  points,  naturally  concluded  this  polition  to  have 
been  intended,  and  alfo  that  the  poles  of  the  earth 
and  meridians  had  not  fince  deviated.  Chazelles  like- 
wife  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and 
Vol.  III. 


gave  the  academy  all  the  fatisfadtion  they  wanted  Cheafapeck 
concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria :  upon  which  II 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1695.  He  hec  ' 

died  in  1710. 

CHEASAPEAK  bay,  in  North  America,  the  en¬ 
trance  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  run¬ 
ning  up  3  o  miles  between  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

It  is  navigable  almoft  all  the  way  for  large  fliips,  and 
has  feveral  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  by  means 
of  which,  fliips  go  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  planters, 
to  take  in  their  lading  of  goods. 

CHEATS,  are  deceitful  practices  in  defrauding,  or 
endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his  known  right, 
by  means  of  fome  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain 
rules  of  common  honefty  ;  as  by  playing  with  falle 
dice,  or  by  cauiing  an  illiterate  perl'on  10  execute  a 
deed  to  his  prejudice,  by  reading  it  over  to  him  in 
words  different  from  thofe  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  ire — If  any  perfon  deceitfully  get  into  his  hands 
or  pofltfllon,  any  money  or  other  things  of  any  other 
perfon’s  by  colour  of  any  falle  token,  ire.  being  con¬ 
victed,  he  lhall  have  fucli  punifliment  by  imprifon- 
ment,  fetting  upon  the  pillory,  or  by  any  corporeal 
pain  except  pains  of  death,  as  {hall  be  adjudged  by 
the  perfons  before  whom  he  fliall  be  convicted. — As 
there  are  frauds  which  may  be  relieved  civilly,  and  not 
puniflied  criminally ;  fo  there  are  other  frauds,  w  hich 
in  a  fpecial  cafe  may  not  be  helped  civilly,  and  yet  {hall 
be  puniflied  criminally.  Thus  if  a  minor  goes  about 
the  town,  and,  pretending  to  be  of  age,  defrauds  many 
perfons  by  taking  credit  for  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
goods,  and  then  infilling  on  his  nonage,  the  perfons  in¬ 
jured  cannot  recover  the  value  of  their  goods,  but  they 
may  iudidt  and  punilh  him  for  a  common  cheat.  Per- 
fons  conviCled  of  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  falle 
pretences,  or  of  fending  threatening  letters  in  order 
to  extort  money  or  goods,  may  be  puniflied  with  fine 
or  imprifonment,  or  by  pillory,  whipping,  or  tranfpor- 
tation. 

CHEBRECHIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province 
of  Ruffia  and  palatinate  of  Belfliow.  It  is  feated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  lhe  river  Wierpi  waters  its 
walls,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  river  Bog.  The 
Jews  there  are  very  rich.  E.  Long.  23.  51.  N.  Lat. 

50.  35- 

CHECAYA,  in  Turkilh  affairs,  the  fecond  officer  of 
the  Janizaries,  who  commands  them  under  the  aga, 
and  is  otherwife  called  protogero. 

There  is  alfo  a  checaya  of  the  treafury,  {tables,  kit¬ 
chen,  ire.  the  word  fignifying  as  much  as  lieutenant, 
or  the  fecond  in  any  office. 

CHECK,  or  Check -Roll,  a  roll  or  book,  wherein 
are  contained  the  names  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  atten¬ 
dants  and  in  the  pay  of  the  king,  or  other  great  per- 
fonages,  as  their  hotifehold  l’ei  vaiits. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  in  the  king’s  houfehold,  has  the 
check  and  controlment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  all  the  ufliers  belonging  to  the  royal  family,allowing 
their  abfence  or  defeCts  in  attendance,  or  diminifliing 
their  wages  for  the  fame,  ire.  He  alfo,  by  himfelf  or 
deputy,  takes  the  view  of  thofe  that  are  to  watch  in 
the  court,  and  has  the  fetting  of  the  watch,  ire. 

Clerk  of  the  Check  in  the  royal  dock-yards,  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  keeps  a  mufter  or  regifter  of  all  the  men 
10  T  employed 
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Check  employed  aboard  his  majefty’s  fhips  and  veflels,  and 
il  alfo  of  all  the  artificers  and  others  in  the  lervice  of  the 
Cheefe‘  navy  at  the  port  where  he  is  fettled. 

Check,  in  falconry,  a  term  nfed  of  a  hawk,  when 
fhe  forfakes  her  proper  game,  to  fly  at  pyes,  crows, 
rooks,  or  the  like,  that  crofs  her  in  her  flight. 

CHECKY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  Ihield,  or  a  bor- 
dure,  ire.  is  chequered,  or  divided  into  chequers  or 
fqnares,  in  the  manner  of  a  chefs-board. 

This  is  one  of  the  moll  noble  and  mod  ancient  figures 
ufed  in  armoury  ;  and  a  certain  author  faith,  that  it 
ought  to  be  given  to  none  but  great  warriors,  in  to¬ 
ken  of  their  bravery  :  for  the  chefs-board  reprefents 
a  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  pawns  placed  on  both  fides 
reprefent  the  foldiersof  the  two  armies,  which  move, 
attack,  advance,  or  retire,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
gamefters  who  are  tiie  generals. 

This  figure  is  always  compofed  of  metal  and  colour. 
But  fomef  authors  would  have  it  reckoned  among  the 
feveral  forts  of  furs. 

CHEEK,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  face  fitnated 
below  the  eyes  on  each  Tide. 

Cheeks,  a  general  name  among  mechanics,  for 
almoft  all  thofe  pieces  of  their  machines  and  in- 
ftruments,  that  are  double,  and  perfectly  alike. 
Thus, 

The  Cheeks  of  a  Print  ing-prvfs,  are  its  two  principal 
pieces :  they  are  placed  perpendicular,  and  parallel  to 
each  other;  ferving  to  fuftain  the  three  fommers,  viz. 
the  head,  {helves,  and  winter,  which  bear  the  fpindle, 
and  other  parts  of  the  machine.  See  Printing- 
Prefs. 

CHEESE,  a  fort  of  food  prepared  of  cnrdled  milk 
purged  from  the  ferum  or  whey,  and  afterwards  dried 
for  ufe. 

Checfe  differs  in  quality  according  as  it  is  made  from 
new  or  Ikimmed  miik,  from  the  curd  which  feparates 
fpontaneoufly  upon  Handing,  or  that  which  is  more 
fpeedily  produced  by  the  addition  of  runnet.  Cream 
alfo  affords  a  kind  of  cheefe,  but  quite  fat  and  butyra- 
ceous,  and  which  does  not  keep  long.  Analyzed  che¬ 
mically,  cheefe  appears  to  partake  much  more  of  an 
animal  nature  than  butter,  or  the  milk  from  which  it 
was  made.  It  is  infoluble  in  every  liquid  except  fpirit 
of  nitre,  and  caurtic  alkaline  ley.  Shaved  thin, and  pro¬ 
perly  treated  with  hot  water,  it  forms  a  very  ftrong  ce- 
*  See  Ce -  merit  if  mixed  with  quicklime*.  When  prepared  with 
wtnt.  the  hot  water,  it  is  recommended  in  the  Swedilh  me¬ 
moirs  to  be  ufed  by  anglers  as  a  bait.  It  may  be  made 
into  any  form,  is  not  foftened  by  the  cold  water,  and 
the  fifties  are  fond  of  it. — As  a  food,  phyficians  condemn 
the  too  free  ufe  of  cheefe.  When  new,  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  of  digeftion  :  when  old,  it  becomes  acrid 
and  hot;  and,  from  DrPercival’s  experiments,  is  evi¬ 
dently  of  a  feptic  nature.  It  is  a  common  opinion, 
that  old  cheefe  digefts  every  thing,  yet  is  left  undigef- 

ted  itfelf ;  but  this  is  without  any  folid  foundation - 

Cheefe  made  from  the  milk  of  Iheep  digefts  1'ooner 
than  that  from  the  milk  of  cows,  but  is  lei's  nourilhing; 
that  from  the  milk  of  goats  digefts  fooner  than  either, 
but  is  alfo  the  leaft  nourilhing.  In  general,  it  is  a 
kind  of  food  fit  only  for  the  laborious,  or  thofe  whole 
organs  of  digeftion  are  ftrong. 

Every  country  has  places  noted  for  this  commodity : 


thus  Chefter  and  Gloucefter  cheefe  are  famous  in  Eng-  Cheefe 
land;  and  theParmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  repute  abroad,  I 

efpecially  in  France.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is  entirely  C^r*n' 

made  of  fweet  cow -milk  :  but  at  Rochefort  in  Lan- _ _ _ 1_ 

guedoc,  they  make  it  of  ewe’s  milk ;  and  in  other 
places  it  is  ufual  to  add  goat  or  ewe’s  milk  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  to  that  of  the  cow.  There  is  likewife 
a  kind  of  medicated  cheefe  made  by  intimately  mixing 
the  exprefled  juice  of  certain  herbs,  as  fage,  baum, 
mint,  Life,  with  the  curd  before  it  is  falhioned  into  a 
cheefe. — The  Laplanders  make  a  fort  of  cheefe  of 
the  milk  of  their  rein-deer ;  which  is  not  only  of  great 
fervice  to  them  as  food,  but  on  many  other  occalions. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  in  thefe  climates  to  have  a 
limb  numbed  and  frozen  with  the  .cold  ;  their  remedy 
for  this  is  the  heating  ar  iron  red  hot,  and  thruft- 
ing  it  through  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  cheefes ;  they 
catch  what  drops  out,  and  with  this  anoint  the  limb, 
which  foon  recovers  it.  They  are  fubjedl  alfo  to 
coughs  and  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and  thefe  they  cure 
by  the  fame  fort  of  medicine  :  they  boil  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  cheefe  in  the  frefli  deer’s  milk,  and  drink 
the  deco&ion  in  large  draughts  warm  feveral  times  a- 
day.  They  make  a  lefs  ftrong  decoction  of  the  fame 
kind  alfo,  which  they  ufe  as  their  common  drink,  fer 
three  or  four  days  together,  at  feveral  times  of  the 
year.  They  do  this  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  they  are 
liable  to  from  their  water,  which  is  otherwife  their 
conftant  drink,  and  is  not  good. 

The  hundred  weight  of  cheefe  pays  on  importation 
1  s.  3t4s  d.  and  draws  back  on  exportation  is.  i£  d.  at 
the  rate  of  6  s.  8  d.  The  cheefe  of  Ireland  is  prohibi¬ 
ted  to  be  imported. 

Cheese -Rennet.  See  Gallium. 

CHEIRANTHUS,  STOCK-GiLLiFLowER,or  JVa/l- 
flower  ;  a  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the 
tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpecies  are  1 3,  but 
the  following  three  are  moft  worthy  of  notice.  1.  The 
cheiri  or  common  wall-flower,  with  ligneous,  long, 
tough- roots;  an  upright,  woody,  abiding  ftalk,  divided 
into  many  erect  angular  branches,  forming  a  bufhy 
head  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  clofely  garnifhed  with 
fpear-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth  leaves,  and  all  the  branches 
terminating  in  long  eredi  fpikes  of  numerous  flowers, 
which  in  different  varieties  are  yellow,  bloody,  white, 

Uc.  2.  The  incanus,  or  hoary  cheiranthus,  with  lig¬ 
neous,  lot)g,  naked,  white  roots  ;  and  upright,  ftrong, 
woody,  abiding  ftem,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
branchy  at  top,  adorned  with  long,  fpear-fhaped,  ob- 
tufe,  hoary  leaves ;  and  the  top  of  the  ftalk  and  all 
the  branches  terminated  by  ere<5t  fpikes  of  flowers 
from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  long,  of  different  colours 
in  different  varieties.  3.  The  annuus,  or  ten-weeks- 
ftock,  with  an  upright,  woody,  fmooth  ftalk,  divided 
into  a  branchy  head,  12  or  15  inches  high,  gamifhed 
with  fpear-lhaped,  blunt,  hoary  leaves,  a  little  indented, 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  long  erect  fpikes 
of  numerous  flowers  of  different  colours  in  different 
varieties. — The  two  firft  forts  are  very  hardy  ever¬ 
green  biennials  or  perennials ;  but  the  laft  is  an  annual 
plant,  fo  rnuft  be  continued  by  feed  fown  every  year; 
and  even  the  two  firft,  notwithftanding  their  being 
perennial,  degenerate  fo  much  in  their  flowers  after 
the  firft  year,  that  it  will  be  proper  ■alfo  to  raife  an 
annual 
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Chekao  annual  fupply  of  them.  The  feeds  are  to  be  faved 
11  only  from  the  plants  with  lingle  flowers  ;  for  the 
Cheke*  double  ones  bring  no  feeds  to  perfection.  The  feeds 
are  to  be  chof'en  from  luch  flowers  as  have  five,  fix, 
or  more  petals,  or  from  fuch  as  grow  near  to  the 
double  ones.  They  may  be  lown  in  the  full  ground  in 
the  fpring,  and  may  be  afterwards  tranfplanted.  When 
fine  doubles  of  the  two  firft  kinds  are  obtained,  they 
may  be  multiplied  by  Hips  from  the  old  plants. 

CHEKAO,  in  natural  hi  (lory,  the  name  of  an  earth 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Eall  Indies,  and  fometimes 
ufed  by  the  Chinefe  in  their  porcelain  manufactures. 
It  is  a  hard  and  ftony  earth  ;  and  the  manner  of  ufing 
it  is  this  :  they  firft  calcine  it  in  an  open  furnace,  and 
then  beat  it  to  a  fine  powder.  This  powder  they  mix 
with  large  quantities  of  water :  then  itirring  the  whole 
together,  they  let  the  coarfer  part  fubfide ;  and  pouring 
off  the  reft  yet  thick  as  cream,  they  leave  it  to  fettle, 
and  ufe  the  matter  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  foft  pafte,  and  will  retain  that  humidity  a 
long  time.  This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  earth  called 
hoache,  in  the  making  of  that  elegant  fort  of  china- 
ware  which  is  all  white,  and  has  flowers  which  leem 
formed  by  a  mere  vapour  within  its  furface.  The 
manner  of  their  ufing  it  is  this  :  they  firft  make  the 
veffel  of  the  common  matter  of  the  manufacture ; 
when  this  is  almoft  dry,  they  paint  upon  it  the  flowers, 
or  whatever  other  figures  they  pleafe,  with  a  pencil 
dipt  in  this  preparation  of  the  chekao  ;  when  this  is 
thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  the  whole  veffel  with  the 
varnilh  in  the  common  way,  and  bake  it  as  ufual.  The 
•confequence  is,  that  the  whole  is  white  :  but  the  body 
of  the  veffel,  the  figures,  and  the  varnilh,  being  three 
different  fubftances,  each  has  its  own  particular  white ; 
and  the  flowers  being  painted  in  the  fineft  white  of 
all,  are  diftinCtly  feen  through  the  varnilh  upon  the 
veffel,  and  feem  as  if  traced  by  a  vapour  only.  The 
hoache  does  this  as  well  as  the  chekao ;  and  has  befides 
this  the  quality  of  ferving  for  making  the  porcelain 
ware  either  alone,  or  in  the  place  of  kaolin :  the 
chekao  has  not  this  property,  nor  any  other  fubftance 
befides  this  hoache,  which  appears  to  be  the  fame  with 
our  fteatites  or  foap-rock. 

CHEKE  (Sir  John),  a  celebrated  ltatefnian,  gram¬ 
marian,  and  divine,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  ille  of 
Wight,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1 514,  and 
educated  at  St  John’s  college  in  that  univerfity ;  where, 
after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  firft  chofen 
Greek  lecturer,  and  in  1540  profeffor  of  that  lan¬ 
guage,  with  a  ftipend  of  40  1.  a-year.  In  this  ftation 
he  was  principally  inftrumental  in  reforming  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  which,  having  been 
much  negleifted,  was  imperfectly  underftood.  About 
the  year  1543  he  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  at 
Oxford,  where,  we  are  told,  he  had  ftudied  for  fome 
time.  In  the  following  year  he  was  fent  to  the  court 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  appointed  tutor  for  the  La¬ 
tin  language,  jointly  with  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  to  prince 
Edward,  about  which  time  he  was  made  canon  of  the 
college  newly  founded  in  Oxford  ;  wherefore  he  muft 
have  now  been  in  orders.  On  the  acceflion  of  his 
royal  pupil  to  the  crown,  Mr  Cheke  was  firft  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  penfion  of  100  inerks,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  feveral  confiderable  grants  from  the  crown.  In 


1 550  he  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the  privy-cham-  Che-kyang 
ber,  and  was  knighted  the  following  year  ;  in  1552,  II 
chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  lor  life  ;  in  1553,  clerk  cheke' 
of  the  council;  and  loon  after  lecretary  of  ifate  and 
privy -counfellor.  But  thefe  honours  were  of  lliort 
duration.  Having  concurred  in  the  ineafures  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  for  fettling  the  crown  011  the 
unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  and  added  as  her  lecretary 
during  the  nine  days  of  her  reign,  on  the  acceflion  of 
queen  Mary,  Sir  John  Cheke  was  fent  to  the  tower, 
and  ftript  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  pofleffions.  In 
September  1554  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  a  licence 
from  her  majefty  to  travel  abroad.  He  went  fit  ft  to 
Bafil,  thence  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Stralburg,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
reading  Greek  lectures  for  fubliftence.  In  1556  he 
fet  out  in  an  evil  hour  to  meet  his  wife  at  Brulfels  : 
but,  before  he  reached  that  city,  he  was  feized  by  or¬ 
der  of  king  Philip  II.  hoodwinked,  and  thrown  into 
a  waggon ;  and  thus  ignominioully  conducted  to  a 
lhip,  which  brought  him  to  the  tower  of  London. 

He  loon  found  that  religion  was  the  caufe  of  his  im- 
prifonment ;  for  he  was  immediately  vilited  by  two 
Romilh  priefts,  who  pioufly  endeavoured  to  convert 
him,  but  without  luccefs.  However,  he  was  at  lath 
vifited  by  Fleckenham  j  who  told  him  from  the  queen, 
that  he  mnft  either  comply  or  burn.  This  powerful 
argument  had  the  delired  effect ;  and  Sir  John  Cheke 
accordingly  complied  in  form,  and  his  lands,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  were  reftored  :  but  his  remorfe  loon 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  in  September  1557, 
at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Mr  Peter  Olbornein  Wood- 
ltreet,  London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Alban’s  church. 

He  left  three  fons,  the  eldeft  of  which,  Henry,  was 
knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth.  He  wrote  1.  A  Latin 
tranllation  of  two  of  St  Chryfoftom’s  homilies.  Lond. 

1543,  4t0*  2-  The  Hurt  of  Sedition.  Lond.  1549, 

1576,  1641.  3.  Latin  tranllation  of  the  Englilh  com¬ 

munion  fervice.  Printed  among  Bucer’s  opufcula. 

4.  De  pronunciation e  Gruecse.  Bafil,  1555,  8V0.  5.  Se¬ 
veral  letters  publilhed  in  his  life  by  Strype  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  other  books. 

CHE-KYANG,  or  Tseki an,  a  province  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  China,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Chinefe 
monarchs,  and  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  in  the 
whole  empire.  Is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Fo-kyen  ; 
on  the  north  and  weft,  by  Kyang-nan,  and  Kyang-fi  ; 
and  on  the  ealt  by  the  lea.  It  extends  itfelf  from  the 
27th  to  the  31st  degree  of  North  Latitude,  and  from 
Ii6°  to  almoft  120°  of  Eaft  Longitude,  according  to 
the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  climate  of  it  is  ferene 
and  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  very  numerous,  a- 
mounting,  according  to  their  regilters,  to  4,525,700 
men.  The  country  is  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile, 
beautifully  variegated  with  well  cultivated  mountains, 
fruitful  valleys  and  plains  ;  lb  that  there  is  not  a  fpot 
which  is  not  turned  to  the  belt  advantage.  It  is  in¬ 
terfered  by  a  multitude  of  rivers  and  canals;  the  laft 
cu$  wide  and  deep,  and  lined  on  both  fides  with  hewn 
Hone.  The  plains  on  both  fides  have  a  communication 
with  each  other  by  a  vail  number  of  bridges,  fo  that 
one  may  travel  through  the  whole  province  either  by 
land  or  water.  A  vaft  quantity  of  filk  is  mannfacftu- 
red  in  this  province ;  which  is  here  finer,  more  rich  and 
10  T  2  curioully 
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Chelidoni-  curioully  wrought  with  gold  and  filver,  than  in  any 
um  other  ;  and  yet  is  fo  cheap,  that  a  good  filk  fuit  will 
II  colt  lefs  than  one  of  the  moll  ordinary  cloth  in  Eu- 
chelm-  rope.  The  tribute  of  filk  paid  to  the  emperor  is  laid 
to  amount  to  370,466  pounds  raw,  and  aj74wrought, 
befides  fame  other  quantities  of  the  finelt,  fent  as  a 
prefent  to  the  court  by  the  imperial  barges.  The 
province  hath  eleven  capital  cities,  or  cities  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  77  of  the  fecond  and  third  rank  ;  befides 
j8  fortrelfes,  rtioft  of  them  upon  the  fea-coafts,  and 
large  and  populous  enough  to  pafs  in  other  countries 
for  confiderable  cities.  The  inhabitants  are  ingeni¬ 
ous,  polite,  and  courteous  to  ltrangers,  but  very  fit 
perlfitious. 

CHELIDONIUM,  Celandine,  and- horned  or 
prickly  poppy  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants.  There 
are  fix  Ipecies,  none  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  ;  but  one  of  them,  viz.  the  majus,  is  an 
article  in  the  materia  nredica.  It  grows  on  old  walls, 
among  ruhbilh,  and  in  walte  lhady  places.  The  herb 
is  of  a  bluilh  green  colour ;  the  root  of  a  deep  red  ; 
and  both  contain  a  gold-coloured  juice  ;  their  imell  is 
difagreeable,  the  talte  fomewhat  bitterilh,  very  acrid, 
burning  and  biting  the  mouth  ;  the  root  is  the  moll 
acrid.  The  juice  takes  off  warts  ;  cures  tetters, 
ring-worms,  and  the  itch  ;  and,  diluted  with  milk, 
it  conlumes  opake  white  lpots  op  the  eye. — Horfes, 
cows,  goats,  and  fwine,  refufe  to  eat  the  herb. 

CHELIDONIUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ftone 
faid  by  the  ancients  to  be  found  in  the  ftomachs  of 
young  fwallows,  and  greatly  cried  up  for  its  virtues 
in  the  falling-ficknefs ;  but,  from  their  defcription,  it 
appears  to  be  only  a  fpecies  of  lycodontes,  or  bufo- 
nitie.  See  Lycodontes,  and  Bufonitie. 

CHELM,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  a  palatinate 
of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituated  in  the  province  of 


Red  Ruflia.  E.  Long.  23.  30.  N.  Lat.  Jl.  2J.  Chelmsford 
CHELMSFORD,  the  county  town  of  ElTex,  fitua-  U 
ted  on  the  river  Chelmer,  in  E.  Long.  30.  N.  Lat.  ckemife. 
51.  40.  It  lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

CHELONE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  three  Ipecies,  viz.  the  Glabra,  the  Hirfuta, 
and  the  Penltemon.  They  are  natives  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  are  herbaceous  flowery  perennials,  with 
upright  ftalks  two  feet  high,  decorated  with  fpear- 
fliaped  leaves,  and  beautiful  fpikes  of  monopetalous, 
ringent  flowers,  red,  rofe-coloured,  blue,  and  purple. 

They  flower  from  September  to  November,  and 
are  lometimes  liicceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  fown  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  but 
the  two  firlt  multiply  fo  fait  by  their  creeping  roots, 
that  the  feeds  are  leldom  regarded. 

CHELSEA,  a  fine  village  fituated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  a  mile  wellward  of  Welt- 
minlter,  remarkable  for  a  magnificent  hofpital  of  in¬ 
valids  and  old  decrepit  foldiers ;  and  a  plealure-houfe, 
called  Ranelagh,  to  which  a  great  deal  of  fine  com¬ 
pany  refort  in  fummer. 

CHELTENHAM,  or  Chiltenham,  a  market- 
town  of  Gloucelterlhire,  feven  miles  north-ealt  of 
Gloucelter.  W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  jo.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters,  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  of  Scarborough.  See  Scarborough. 

CHEMISE,  in  fortification,  the  wall  with  which  a 
baltion,  or  any  other  bulwark  of  earth,  is  lined  for 
its  greater  fupport  and  llrength  :  or  it  is  the  folidity 
of  the  wall  from  the  talus  to  the  ftone-row. 

/»i?-Chemise,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  Iteeped  in  a 
compofition  of  oil  of  petrol,  camphor,  and  other  90m- 
bultible  matters,  ufed  at  fea,  to  fet  fire  to  an  enemy's 
veflel. 
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Definition.  TVTA^  be  de^ned>  The  ^,ch  phenomena 

XV JL  or  properties  of  bodies  as  are  difeovered  by 
varioufly  mixing  them  together,  and  by  expofing 
them  to  different  degrees  of  heat,  alone,  or  in  mix¬ 
ture,  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  in  nature,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  ufeful 
arts :  or,  It  is  the  ftudy  of  the  effcCts  of  heat  and  mix¬ 
ture  upon  all  bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  natural  know- 
2  ledge- 

Antiquity.  The  fcience  of  chemiftry  is  undoubtedly  of  very 
high  antiquity;  and,  like  molt  other  fciences,  its  origin 
cannot  be  traced.  In  feriptnre,  Tubal  Cain,  the  8th 
from  Adam,  is  mentioned  as  the  father  or  inftruCtor 
of  every  artificer  in  brafs  or  iron.  This,  however, 
does  not  conftitute  him  a  chcmilt,  any  more  than  a 
founder  or  blackfinith  among  us  has  a  right  to  that 
title.  The  name  of  chemilt  could  only  belong  to  him, 
whoever  he  was,  who  firlt  difeovered  the  method  of 
extracting  metals  from  their  ores  ;  and  this  perlbn 
mult  neceffarily  have  lived  before  Tubal  Cain,  as  eve¬ 
ry  blackfmith  or  founder  rault  have  metals  ready  pre¬ 


pared  to  their  hand.  Neverthelefs,  as  Tubal  Cain 
lived  before  the  flood,  and  the  fcience  of  chemiltry 
muff  have  exilted  before  his  time,  fome  have  con¬ 
jectured,  that  the  metallurgic  part  of  chemiltry,  on 
account  of  its  extreme  ufefulnefs  to  mankind,  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  Adam  by  God  himlelf.  3 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Siphoas,  an  Egyptian,  is  confide-  Science 
red  by  the  chemifts  as  the  flounder  of  their  fcience.  founded. 
He  was  known  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Hermes,  or  Mercurial  Trifmegijlus  ;  and  is  fiippoled 
to  have  lived  more  than  1900  years  before  the  Chri- 
ftian  aera.  A  numerous  lilt  of  this  phiiofopher’s  works, 
is  given  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  but  none  of  them 
are  now  to  be  found,  nor  do  any  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  written  profeffedly  on  chemiltry. 

Two  illultrious  Egyptians,  of  the  name  of  Hermes, 
are  recorded  by  ancient  authors.  The  elder  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  with  Mizraim ,  the  grandfon  of  Noah, 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  Mercury  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  younger  Hermes  lived  a  thoufand  years 
afterwards,  and  is  luppofed  to  have  reltored  the  fci¬ 
ences  after  they  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  in  confe¬ 
rence 
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quence  of  an  inundation  of  the  Nile.  No  lefs  than 
36,000  books  are  (aid  to  have  been  written  under  the 
name  of  Hermes ;  but,  according  to  Jamblichus,  a  cu- 
ftom  prevailed  of  infcribing  all  books  of  fcience  with 
the  name  of  Hermes.  Some  authors  deny  the  exift- 
ence  of  Hermes,  and  maintain  that  his  hiftory  is  alle- 

4  gorical. 

Mofes  fup-  As  the  fcience  of  chemiftry  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
pofed  to  be  well  known  to  the  Egyptians,  Mofes,  who  was  {killed 
Ikilled  in  jn  tiie;r  wifdom,  is  thence  ranked  among  the  number 
c  emi  ry.  ciiem}fts  .  a  pr00f  Qf  whofe  Ikill  in  this  fcience  is 
thought  to  be,  his  diffolving  the  golden  calf  made  by 
the  Ilraelites,  fo  as  to  render  it  potable. 

Of  all  the  Greeks  who  travelled  into  Egypt,  in  or¬ 
der  to  acquire  knowledge,  Democritus  alone  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  myfteries.  The  Egyptian  priefts  are 
faid  to  have  taught  him  many  chemical  operations  ; 
among  which  were  the  art  of  foftening  ivory,  of  vi¬ 
trifying  flints,  and  of  imitating  precious  ftones. 

Very  little,  however,  can  be  gathered  from  any 
of  the  more  ancient  authors  concerning  the  progrefs 
of  this  fcience  ;  but  as  there  is  no  inrtance  of  any  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  which  was  totally  deftitute  of  me¬ 
tals,  we  are  allured  that  the  metallurgic  part  of  che¬ 
miftry  muft  have  been  known  to  fome  perfons  in  eve¬ 
ry  age,  and  every  nation  ;  nor  have  we  the  leaft  rea- 
fon  to  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  metallurgy,  in 
thefe  early  ages,  was  at  all  inferior  to  what  it  is  at 
prefent.  In  the  facred  writings,  allufions  are  very 
frequently  made  by  the  prophets  to  the  methods  of  re¬ 
fining  lilver,  and  particularly  to  the  blowing  of  bel¬ 
lows  upon  the  furface  of  it,  in  order  to  drive  off  the 
bafer  metals  fcorified,  and  reduced  to  a  calx  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  heat.  By  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  things  are  fpoken,  it  would  feem  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  was  pretty  general,  as  much  indeed  as 

5  it  is  juft  now. 

Alchemy.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  fome  of  the  Greek 
writers  fpeak  of  an  art,  as  then  generally  known,  of 
tranfmuting  the  bafer  metals  into  gold  ;  and,  in  the 
end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  learning  of  the 
eaftern  countries  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  the  pretentions  to  a  knowledge  of  tranfmuta- 
tion  of  metals  began  likewife  to  fpread  into  this  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world.  The  art  itfelf,  called  Alchemy ,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  original ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  when  the  ancient  Greek  phiiofophers 
travelled  into  Egypt,  they  brought  back  fome  of  the 
allegorical  language  of  the  Egyptian  art  ill  underftood, 
which  afterwards  paffed  into  their  mythology. 

The  fcience  of  alchemy  feems  to  have  been  the  ear- 
lieft  branch  of  philofophic  chemiftry,  as  being  origi¬ 
nally  fpeculative ;  whereas,  in  -all  other  parts  of  che¬ 
mical  knowledge,  faifts  feem  to  have  preceded  rea¬ 
soning.  Snccefs  in  alchemy  was  thought  impoflible, 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature,  effence, 
and  principles  of  metals ;  whence  they  are  produced 
in  the  mines,  whence  they  received  their  increafe,  ire. 

The  general  principles  of  metals  were  fuppofed  to 
have  been  two,  viz.  mercury  and  fulphur  ;  of  both 
which,  particularly  of  the  latter,  there  were  different 
kinds.  In  gold  it  was  pure,  red,  fixed,  and  incom- 
buftible  ;  but  of  different  qualities  in  the  other  metals. 
The  principles  of  gold  they  imagined  to  be  fcattered 


in  certain  other  bodies;  and  thefe  they  laboured  to 
collect  and  unite,  in  order  to  the  compofition  of  the 
precious  metal.  The  alchemifts  did  not  ftop  here ; 
they  pretended  to  a  produdt  of  a  higher  order,  called 
the  elixir,  the  medicine  for  metals ,  the  tinClnre,  the  phi- 
kjlpher  s  ftane ;  which  by  being  projected  011  a  large 
quantity  of  any  of  the  inferior  metals  in  fufion,  fliould 
change  them  into  pure  gold  ;  being  laid  upon  a  plate 
of  lilver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  moderately  heated,  fhould 
change  into  gold  all  the  places  to  which  it  was  appli¬ 
ed  ;  and  on  being  properly  treated  with  pure  gold, 

Ihould  change  it  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  virtue  and 
efficacy  with  itfelf ;  and  which,  by  continued  coition, 

Ihould  have  its  virtue  more  and  more  exalted,  fo  as  at 
laft  to  be  able  to  change  into  pure  gold  272,330  parts 
of  bafe  metal. 

Pretenlions  of  this  kind  carry  along  with  them  fuch 
an  air  of  abfurdity,  that'  it  is  not  at  prefent  worth  while 
to  fay  any  thing  further  concerning  them,  than  that 
they  have  at  laft  fallen  into  univerfal  dil’credit,  though 
not  Cooper  than  the  laft  century.  q 

In  the  lixteeuth  century,  chemiftry  was  firft  intro-  chemiftry 
duced  into  phyfic  by  Paracelfus,  who  added  a  new  introduced 
fpecies  of  folly  to  that  of  his  predeceflbrs.  This  was  into  medi¬ 
an  imagination,  that  by  alchemy  an  univerfal  medi-  “*5’ 
cine  might  be  dilcovered,  by  which  the  human  life  r’eme(jy 
could  be  prolonged  to  any  length  of  time  whatever,  magined. 
But,  though  Paracelfus,  and  his  difciple  Van  Helmont, 
both  pretended  to  have  been  in  pofleffion  of  this  re¬ 
medy,  the  one  died  at  the  age  of  48,  and  the  other  at 
that  of  63  years. 

This  notion  of  an  univerfal  remedy,  abfurd  as  it 
was,  found  many  partifans  ;  and  the  books  of  the.che- 
mifts  were  now  filled  with  receipts  for  making  po¬ 
table  gold,  elixirs  of  life,  panaceas,  ire.  but  written  in 
unintelligible  language. 

Happily  the  tafte  for  knowledge,  which  at  laft  be¬ 
gan  to  fucceed  the  jargon  and  ignorance  of  preceding 
ages,  awakened  men  to  inquiries  concerning  the  molt 
important  and  eflential  operations  of  chemiftry. 

Agricola  is  one  of  the  firft  and  beft  authors  on  the  chemiftry 
fubjeift  of  metallurgy.  Being  born  in  a  village  in  Mif-  emerges 
nia,  a  country  abounding  in  mines  and  metallurgic  from  its  ob- 
works,  he  deferibed  them  exactly  and  copioufly.  He  fcu,ity' 
was  a  phyfician,  and  cotemporary  with  Paracelfus,  but 
of  a  character  very  different.  His  writings  are  clear 
and  inftrutftive,  as  thofe  of  Paracelfus  are  obfeure  and 
ufelefs.  Lazard,  Erker,  Schinder,  Schlutter,  Henkel, 
ire.  have  alfo  written  on  metallurgy,  and  deferibed 
the  art  of  eftaying  metals.  Anthony  Nevi,  Dr  Mer- 
ret,  and  the  famous  Kunkel,  (who  diicovered  the  phof- 
phorus  of  urine)  have  deferibed  very  fully  the  arts  of 
making  glafs,  enamels,  imitations  of  precious  ftones, 
ire. ;  but  their  writings,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fucceed- 
ing  chemills,  are  not  fret  from  the  illufions  of  alchemy ; 
fo  true  it  is,  that  an  obftinate  anil  inveterate  malady 
never  difappears  at  once,  without  leaving  traces  be¬ 
hind.  Soon  after,  however,  the  alchemical  phrenzy 
was  attacked  by  many  powerful  antagonifts,  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  refeue  the  fcience  of  chemiftry  from  an  e- 
vil  which  at  once  difgraced  it,  and  retarded  its  pro¬ 
grefs.  Among  thefe,  the  mod  diftingnifted  are  Kir- 
cher  a  Jefuit,  and  Conningins  a  phyfician,  who  wrote 
with  much  fuccefs  and  reputation. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  laft  age,  feveral  of  the  parts 
of  chemiltry  began  to  be  collected,  examined,  and 
compared,  with  a  view  to  dil'cover  their  principles, 
and  obferve  their  relations,  fo  as  to  unite  them  into 
one  body  of  rational  dodtrine.  This,  which  we  may 
conlider  as  the  foundation  of  chemiftry,  confidered  as 
a  fcience,  was  fil  l!  begun  by  James  Burner,  phylician 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  who  arranged  into  order  the 
principal  chemical  experiments,  and  added  rational  ex¬ 
planations.  His  work  is  intitlcd  Philofophical  Chemi - 
Jlry.  The  phenomena  of  this  fcience  are  there  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fyftem  of  alkalis  and  acids,  eftablilhed  by 
Tachenius,  but  abufed  by  being  too  far  extended.  A 
valuable  treatife  on  chemiltry  was  alfo  publilhed  by 
Bohnius,  profelfor  at  Leipfic ;  and  Recher,  principal 
phylician  to  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  has 


laid  down  the  molt  fatisfadlory  theory  ever  publilhed ; 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  almoit  all  l'ucceeding 
philofophical  chemifts,  particularly  Stahl,  who  has  fliewn 
it  to  be  the  molt  enlightening,  and  the  molt  conform¬ 
able  to  the  phenomena  of  chemiltry  of  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  publilhed. 

From  this  time  the  fcience  of  chemiltry  has  advan¬ 
ced  prodigioully.  A  true  theory,  arifmg  from  expe¬ 
riments  already  made,  has  led  to  numberlels  new  ones  s 
and  the  labours  of  the  learned  Boerhaave,  Boyle, 
Newton,  ire.  have  contributed  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  improvements  made  by  the  celebrated  chemilts  of 
the  prefent  time,  from  whofe  new  difeoveries  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  Icience  will  Itill  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance,  many  ufeful  arts  to  be  improved,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature  to  be  more  and  more  underftood. 
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Objects  of 


Perfc£l  A  Ccorting  to  the  definition  we  have  given  of 
what"  ^ 1  -cA-  this  fcience,  the  theory  of  it  ought  to  conlift  in  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena  which  relult 
from  every  pofiible  combination  of  its  objects  with  one 
another,  or  from  expoling  them  in  all  pofiible  ways  to 
thofe  fubftances  which  chemilts  have  found  to  be  the 
molt  active  in  producing'  a  change.  So  various,  how¬ 
ever,  and  fo  widely  extended  are  the  objefts  of  che¬ 
miltry,  (comprehending  all  terreltrial  bodies  what¬ 
ever),  that  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  utterly  unat¬ 
tainable  by  man.  The  utmolt  that  can  be  done  in 
this  cafe  is,  to  give  feme  account  of  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  mixtures  of  particular  fubftan- 
ces,  or  the  appearances  they  put  on  when  expofed  to 
heat,  which  have  been  already  fo  well  afeertained 
that  they  may  now  be  laid  down  as  rules,  whereby 
we  may,  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty,  judge  of  the 
event  of  our  experiments,  even  before  they  are  made. 

I _ U  Here  we  mull  obferve,  that  though  the  objects  of 

Chemiftry,  chemiltry  are  as  various  as  there  are  different  fubllan- 
what.  ces  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  natnre,  yet  they  cannot  all 
be  examined  with  equal  eafe.  Some  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  adt  upon  others  with  great  violence  ;  and  the 
greater  their  activity,  the  more  difficultly  are  they 
themfelves  fubjected  to  a  chemical  examination.  Thus, 
fire,  which  is  the  moft  adtive  body  in  nature,  is  fo 
little  the  fubjedt  of  examination,  that  it  hath  hitherto 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  greateft  philofophers  to  un- 
derltand  its  compolition;  (fee  Fire.)  This  fubftance 
therefore,  though  it  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  a- 
gent  in  chemiftry,  is  not  properly  an  objeft  of  it,  becaule 
I0  it  cannot  be  made  a  fubjedt  of  any  chemical  operation. 
Suppofition  It  hath  been  cuftomary  to  conlider  all  bodies  as 
of  elements  compofed  of  certain  permanent  and  unchangeable 
ltle  parts,  called  dements ;  and  that  the  end  of  chemiftry 

o  a  chemy.  was  to  ref0]ve  bodies  into  thefe  elements,  and  to  re- 
compofe  them  again  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  when  fo  leparated.  Upon  this  luppofition  the 
alchemifts  went ;  who,  liippofing  that  all  bodies  were 
compofed  of  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  proportions  in  which  thefe  exifted  in 
gold,  and  then  to  form  that  metal  by  combining  them 
in  a  fitnilar  manner.  Had  they  taken  care  to  afeer- 
tain  the  real  exiftence  of  their  elements,  and,  by  mix¬ 
ing  them  together,  compofed  any  one  body  whatever; 


though  but  a  grain  of  lead,  the  leaft  valuable  of  all  me¬ 
tals,  their  pretenfions  would  have  been  very  rational 
and  well  founded  ;  but  as  they  never  afeertained  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  elementary  bodies,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  labours  were  never  attended  with  fuccefs.  it 
Another  fet  of  elements  which  were  as  generally  Mr  Boyle's 
received,  and  indeed  continue  to  be  fo  in  fome  mea-  opinion, 
fure  to  this  day,  are  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. — 

This  dodtrine  of  elements  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  hy 
Mr  Boyle  ;  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  fire  was 
not  an  element  per  fe,  but  generated  merely  from 
the  motion  ef  the  particles  of  terreltrial  bodies  among 
one  another,  (fee Fire);  that  air  was  produced  from 
the  fubftance  of  moft  folid  bodies ;  and  that  water,  by 
a  great  number  of  diitillations  ;  was  converted  into 
earth.  His  arguments,  however,  concerning  fire 
were  not  at  all  conclufive  ;  nor  does  the  expullion  of 
air  from  fixed  bodies  prove  that  any  of  their  folid 
parts  were  employed  in  the  compolition  of  that  air, 
as  later  difeoveries  have  fhewn  that  air  may  be 
abforbed  from  the  external  atmofphere,  and  fixed  in 
a  great  number  of  folid  fubftances.  His  allertion  con¬ 
cerning  water  delerves  much  confideration,  and  the 
experiment  is  well  worth  repeating ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he,  or  any  other  perlon,  ought  to  have  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  experiment  which  was  intended  to 
prove  this  traufmutation.  The  fact  was  this.  Having 
defigned  to  try  the  pofiibility  of  reducing  water  to 
earth  by  repeated  diflillations,  he  diftilled  an  ounce  of 
water  three  times  over  himfelf,  and  found  a  fmall 
quantity  of  earth  always  remaining.  He  then  gave 
it  to  another,  who  diftilled  it  197  times.  The  a- 
mount  of  earth  from  the  whole  diftillations  was  lix 
drachms,  or  v  of  the  quantity  of  water  employed  ; 
and  this  earth  was  fixed,  white,  and  infoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter. — Here  it  is  evident,  that  great  fufpicions  mull 
lie  againft  the  fidelity  of  the  unknown  operator,  who 
no  doubt  would  be  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  number 
of  diftillations.  The  affair  might  appear  trivial  to 
him;  and  as  he  would  perhaps  know  to  which  fide  Mr 
Boyle’s  opinion  inclined,  he  might  favour  it,  by  mixing 
lorne  white  earth  with  the  water.  Had  the  experi¬ 
ment  been  tried  by  Mr  Boyle’s  own  hand,  his  known  12 
character  would  have  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  Exiftence  of 
Even  the  exiftence  of  earth  as  an  element,  appears  dements 

as  diiputed. 
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Theory.  as  dubious  as  that  of  the  others ;  for  it  is  certain  that 

- there  is  no  fpecies  of  earth  whatever,  from  which  we 

can  produce  two  diffiihilar  bodies,  by  adding  their  o- 
ther  component  parts. — Thus,  the  earth  of  alum  has 
all  the  characters  of  fnnplicity  which  we  can  defire 
in  any  terreltrial  fubftance.  It  is  white,  infipid,  ino¬ 
dorous,  and  perfectly  fixed  in  the  fire  ;  nevertlielefs, 
it  leems  to  be  only  an  element  of  thatr  particular  body 
called  alum  :  for  though  alum  is  compofed  of  a  pure 
earth  and  vitriolic  acid  joined  together,  and  Epforn 
fait  and  felenite  are  both  compofed  of  a  pure  earth 
combined  with  the  fame  acid  ;  yet  by  adding  oil  of 
vitriol  to  the  earth  of  alum,  in  any  poffible  way,  we 
lhall  never  be  able  to  form  either  Epfom  fait  or  fele¬ 
nite.  In  like  manner,  though  all  the  imperfeCt  me¬ 
tals  are  compofed  of  inflammable  matter  joined  with 
an  earthy  bafts  ;  yet  by  adding  to  earth  of  alum  any 
proportion  we  pleafe  of  inflammable  matter,  we  lhall 
never  produce  a  metal ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  mortify¬ 
ing,  we  can  never  make  the  earthy  balisof  one  metal¬ 
lic  fubftance  produce  any  other  metal  than  that  which 
T,  it  originally  compofed.  See  Earth. 

Elements  A  little  confuleration  upon  the  fubjeCl  of  elements 
neceflarily  will  convince  us,  not  only  that  no  fuch  bodies  have 
invifible.  ever  yet  been  dilcovered,  but  that  they  never  will ; 

and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they  mutt  be  in  their 
own  nature  invifible. — The  component  parts  of  any 
fubftance,  may  with  propriety  enough  be  called  the 
elements  of  that  fubftance,  as  long  as  we  propofe  car¬ 
rying  the  decompofition  no  farther ;  but  thefe  ele¬ 
ments  have  not  the  leaft  property  refembling  any  fub¬ 
ftance  which  they  compofe.  Thus,  it  is  found  that 
the  compound  fait  called  fal  ammoniac  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali :  we  may  therefore 
properly  enough  call  thefe  two  the  elements  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  ;  but,  taken  feparately,  they  have  not  the  leaft 
refemblance  to  the  compound,  which  is  formed  out  of 
them.  Both  the  acid  and  alkali  are  by  themfelves  fo 
volatile  as  to  be  capable  of  diflipation  into  an  invifible 
vapour  by  the  heat  of  one’s  hand ;  whereas,  when 
joined  together,  they  are  fo  fixed  as  almoft  to  endure 
a  red  heat,  without  going  off.  If,  again,  we  were 
to  feek  for  the  elements  of  the  acid  and  alkali,  we 
mull  not  expeeft  to  find  them  have  any  properties  re¬ 
fembling  either  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  but  others  quite 
different ;  and  if  we  could  difeover  any  thing  which  was 
the  common  element  of  ^//bodies,  we  behoved  to  find 
a  fubftance  which  had  no  property  in  common  with 
any  other  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  and  conle- 
qnently  behoved  to  be  imperceptible. 

.  To  the  above  mentioned  four  elements,  viz.  fire, 
concerning  a‘r>  eartll»  and  water,  a  kind  of  fifth  element  has  ge- 
phiogifton.  nerally  been  added,  but  not  ufually  diftinguiflied  by 
that  name,  though  it  has  apparently  an  equal,  if 
not  a  greater,  right  to  the  title  of  an  element  than 
any  of  the  others.  This  fubftance  is  called  the  phlogi- 
fion,  or  inflammable  principle ;  on  which  the  ignition 
of  all  bodies  depends.  Some  have  imagined  this  fub¬ 
ftance  to  be  the  fame  with  fire,  or  the  matter  of  heat 
and  light ;  but  very  abfnrdly  :  for  the  phlogifton  is  al¬ 
ways  difplaced,  and  to  appearance  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 
which  it  could  not  he  if  itfelf  were  either  heat  or  light. 
See  Phlogiston. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  general  theory  of  the 
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changes  which  happen  upon  the  mixtures  of  different  Theory. 

bodies  together,  or  expoling  them  fingly  to  heat,  we - — 

muft  obferve,  that  all  of  them  depend  on  certain  qua-  chemical 
lities  in  bodies,  by  which  fome  of  them  are  apt  to  join  attraftion. 
together  and  to  remain  united  while  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity.  The  caufe  of  thefe  qualities  is  totally  un¬ 
known  ;  and  therefore,  philofophers,  after  the  example 
of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  have  exprefled  the  apparent  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  unknown  caufe  by  the  word  attraction. 

From  them  the  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  che- 
mifts  ;  and  is  now  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
phenomena  which  are  obferved  in  the  mixture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fubltances. 

This  attraction  is  not  equally  ftrong  between  all 
fubftances ;  in  confequence  of  which,  if  any  body  is 
compounded  of  two  others,  and  another  is  prelfented 
to  it  which  has  a  greater  attraction  for  one  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  than  they  have  for  one  another,  the  fub¬ 
ftance  will  be  decompounded.  A  new  compound  is  then 
formed  by  the  union  of  that  third  fubftance  with  one  of 
the  component  parts  or  elements  (if  we  pleafe  to  call 
them  fo)  of  the  firlt.  If  the  attraction  between  the 
body  fuperadded,  and  either  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  other,  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  between  themfelves, 
no  decompofition  will  enfiue  ;  or  if  the  third  fubftance 
is  attracted  by  both  the  others,  a  new  compofrtion  will 
take  place  by  the  union  of  all  the  three.  ,5 

The  objeCts  of  cltemiftry,  as  we  have  already  ob-  Objefts  of 
ferved,  are  fo  various,  that  an  enumeration  of  them  chemiftry, 
all  is  impoflrble.  To  eafe  the  mind  therefore,  when  claf* 
fpeaking  of  them,  and  render  more  ufcful  any  thing  e 
that  is  laid  or  wrote  on  cltemiftry,  it  is  necelfary  to 
divide  them  into  different  clafles,  comprehending  in 
each  clafs  thole  bodies  which  have  the  greateft  reiem- 
blance  to  one  another,  and  to  which  one  common  rule 
applies  pretty  generally. — Tire  divifion  formerly  ufed, 
was  that  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  minerals;  but 
this  has  been  thought  improper,  as  there  are  many 
fubftances  in  each  of  thofe  kingdoms  which  differ  very 
widely  from  one  another,  and  which  are  by  no  means 
fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws.  The  nroft  approved  me¬ 
thod,  at  prefent,  of  arranging  the  objeCts  of  chemiftry 
is  into  Salts;  earths;  metals;  inflammable  fubftances; 
waters ;  animal,  and  vegetable,  fubftances. 

Sect.  I.  Salts. 

I.  Salts  are  either  fuftble,  that  is  capable  of  abiding  Sajt^ 
the  fire,  and  mdting  in  a  ftrong  heat,  without  being 
diflipated ;  or  volatile ,  that  is,  being  difperfed  in  va¬ 
pour  with  a  fmall  heat.  Their  other  properties  are, 
that  they  are  foluble  in  water  ;  not  inflammable,  un- 
lefs  by  certain  additions;  and  give  a  fenfation  of  talie, 
when  applied  to  the  tongue. 

The  moft  general  cliaraCteriftic  of  falts  is,  that  they 
are  all  foluble  in  water,  though  fome  of  them  much 
more  difficultly  than  others.  Moft  of  them  have  like- 
wife  the  property  of  forming  themfelves,  in  certain 
circnmftances,  into  folid  tranfparent  maffes  of  regular 
figures,  different  according  to  the  different  fait  made 
ufe  of,  and  which  are  termed  cryfials  of  that  fait.  In 
this  ftate  they  always  contain  a  quantity  of  water ;  and 
therefore  the  ntmoft  degree  of  purity  in  which  a  fait 
can  be  procured,  is  when  it  has  been  well  cryftal- 
lized,  and  the  cryftals  are  freed  of  their  fuperfluous 
moifture 
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Theory,  moifture  by  a  gentle  heat.  They  generally  appear 
then  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Phenomena  In  the  folution  of  falts  in  water,  the  firft  thing  ob- 
attending  fervable  is,  that  the  water  parts  with  the  air  con- 
theirfolu-  tained  in  it  ;  which  immediately  riles  to  the  top,  in 
T‘on'  the  form  of  bubbles.  This,  however,  is  molt  remark¬ 

able  when  the  lalt  is  in  the  dry  form  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned,  becaufe  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  air 
entangled  among  the  interftices  of  the  powder,  which 
rifes  along  with  the  reft  ;  and  this  dil’charge  of  air  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  as  to  be  miftaken  for  an  effervef- 
cenee.  From  this  however,  it  is  eflentially  different. 
See  Effervescence. 

Another  thing  oblervable  in  the  folution  of  falts  is, 
that  a  confiderable  change  happens  in  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  which  they  are  diffolved  ;  tlxe  mix¬ 
ture  becoming  either  a  good  deal  warmer  or  colder 
than  either  the  fait  or  the  water  were  before.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  however,  there  is  an  increafe  of  cold,  and 
fcarce  any  fait  produces  heat,  except  when  it  has  been 
made  very  dry,  and  deprived  of  that  moifture  which 
it  naturally  requires  ;  and  thus  the  heating  of  falts  by 
being  mixed  with  water  may  be  explained  on  the 
fame  principle  with  the  heat  produced  by  quick-lime. 
See  Quicklime. 

After  fait  has  been  diffolved  in  a  certain  quantity  by 
water,  no  more  of  that  fait  will  be  taken  up,  unlel's 
the  water  is  heated  ;  and  as  long  as  the  heat  continues 
to  increafe,  the  fait  will  be  diflblved.  When  the  wa¬ 
ter  boils,  at  which  time  it  has  attained  its  greateft 
heat,  and  will  take  up  no  more  fait,  it  is  then.faid  to 
be  faiurated  with  that  fait.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  it  from  taking  up  a  certain  quantity  of 
another  fait,  and  after  that  perhaps  of  a  third,  or  fourth, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  firft  which  it  had  diflol- 
ved.  How  far  this  property  of  water  extends,  has 
not  yet  been  afcertained  by  experiments. 

To  the  above  rule  there  is  only  one  exception  known 
as  yet ;  namely,  common  fea-falt :  for  water  diffolves 
it  in  the  very  fame  quantity  when  cold,  as  when  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  It  has  been  faid  by  lome,  that  all  deliquef- 
cent  falts,  or  thofe  which  grow  moift  on  being  expo- 
led  to  the  air,  had  the  fame  property:  but  this  is  found 

19  to  be  a  miftake. 

Mixture  This  property  of  folubility,  which  all  the  falts  pof- 
tionof  falts!  ln  common,  renders  them  ealily  mifcible  together  j 
and  the  property  by  which  moll  of  them  Ihoot  into 
cryftals  renders  thofe  ealily  feparable  again  which 
have  no  particular  attraction  for  one  another.  This  is 
likewife  rendered  ftill  more  eafy  by  their  requiring 
different  proportions  of  water,  and  different  degrees 
of  heat,  to  fufpend  them ;  for  by  this  they  cryftallize 
at  different  times,  and  we  have  not  the  trouble  cf 
picking  the  cryftals  of  one  out  among  thofe  of  the 

20  other. 

Hypothefis  The  manner  in  which  the  folution  of  falts  in  water 
the  Ibludoa  *S  e^e<^e^’  equally  unaccountable  with  moft  of  the 
of  falts.  *  ot'ler  operations  of  nature.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fup- 
pofed  that  the  particles  of  water  got  between  thofe 
of  the  fait,  and  arranged  them  all  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  one  another  :  and  from  this  he  alfo  accounts  for 
the  regular  figures  they  alfume  on  palling  into  a  cry- 
ftalline  form  ;  becaufe,  having  been  once  arranged  in 
an  orderly  manner,  they  could  not  come  together  in 


diforder,  unlefs  fomething  was  to  difturb  the  water  in  Theory. 
which  they  were  liilpended  ;  and  if  any  fuch  difturb-  — — • 
ance  is  given,  we  find  the  cryftals  are  by  no  means 
fo  regular  as  otherwife  they  would  have  proved. 

Others  have  thought  that  thefe  figures  depend  on  a 
certain  polarity  in  the  very  fmall  particles  into  which 
the  fait  is  refolved  when  iff  a  ftate  of  folution.  Thefe 
things,' however,  are  merely  conjectural ;  neither  is 
it  a  matter  of  any  confequence  to  a  chemift  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  21 

Though  lolution  is  that  operation  which  falts  under-  Salts  de- 
go  the  moft  eafiiy,  and  which  Ihould  feem  to  affect  ftruftible 
them  the  leaft  of  any,  a  repetition  of  it  proves  never- 
thelefs  very  injurious  to  them,  efpecially  if  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  quick  evaporation  ;  and  the  fait,  inftead  of 
being  cryftallized,  is  dried  with  a  pretty  ftrong  heat. 

Newman  relates,  that  a  pound  of  fea-falt  was  redu¬ 
ced  by  13  folutions,  and  exliccations,  to  half  an  ounce  ; 
and  even  that  was  moftly  earth.  Where  folution  is 
required,  therefore,  it  ought  always  to  be  done  in  clofe 
veflels,  in  which  alfo  the  lubfequent  evaporation  Ihould 
be  performed,  (fee  Evaporation)  ;  and  in  all  cafes 
where  cryllallizatlon  is  practicable,  it  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  violent  exficcation.  22 

The  two  great  divifions  of  falts  are  into  acids  and  Acids, 
alkalies.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  known  by  their  pecu¬ 
liar  tafte,  which  is  called  acid ,  or  four.  They  are 
not  found  in  a  folid  form  ;  neither  are  any  of  them, 
except  the  acids  of  vitriol,  of  tartar,  of  phofphorus, 
and  of  borax,  capable  of  being  reduced  to  folidi- 
ty.  The  others,  when  highly  concentrated,  that  is, 
brought  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  ftrength  of  which 
they  are  capable,  always  become  an  invilible  vapour, 
permanently  elaftic,  until  it  comes  in  contaCt  with  wa¬ 
ter,  or  fome  other  lubftance  with  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  uniting.  For  fuch  acids  the  name  of  falts 
feems  lefs  proper,  as  we  can  fcarcely  fay  that  a  va¬ 
pour,  which  is  already  much  more  fluid  than  water, 
can  be  diffolved  in  that  element. 

The  acids  are  divided  into  the  mineral,  the  vege¬ 
table,  and  the  animal  ;  exprefling  their  different  ori¬ 
gin,  or  where  they  are  moft  commonly  to  be  found. 

The  mineral  acids  are  commonly  reckoned  three ;  the 
vitriolic,  the  nitrous,  and  the  marine.  To  this  the 
acid  of  borax  ought  to  be  added  ;  but  its  weaknefs 
makes  it  much  lefs  taken  notice  of  as  an  acid  than  the 
others.  A  Swedifli  chemift,  however,  Mr  Scheele, 
hath  lately  added  a  new  acid  to  the  number  of  the  mi¬ 
neral  ones,  under  the  name  of  the  fiuor  acid. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  affords  only  two  diftinft 
fpecies  of  acids.  The  one  appears  fluid,  and  when 
concentrated  to  the  utmoft  degree  becomes  an  invi- 
fible  vapour.  This  is  produced  from  fermented  li¬ 
quors,  under  the  name  of  vinegar.  An  acid  fimilar 
to  this,  and  which  is  thought  not  to  be  eflentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  it,  is  found  in  the  juices  of  certain  fruits, 
as  lemons,  ire.  and  is  extracted  from  moft  vegetables 
by  diftillation  with  a  ftrong  fire.  The  other  is  like- 
wife  a  confequence  of  fermentation  ;  and  crufts  on 
the  bottom  and  fides  of  caiks  in  which  wine  is  put  to 
depurate  itfelf.  In  its  crude  ftate  it  is  called  tartar  ; 
and  when  afterwards  purified,  is  called  the  cream,  or 
cryftals,  of  tartar. 

The  animal  acids,  which  have  hitherto  been  difeo- 
vered. 
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Theory,  vered,  are  only  two;  the  acid  of  ants,  and  that  of 
"  urine,  which  is  alfo  the  acid  of  phofphorus.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  volatile ;  and  confequently  mnft  be  fiippo- 
fed  a  vapour ;  when  in  its  ftrongeft  Hate :  the  other  is 
exceedingly  fixed ;  and  will  rather  melt  into  glafs,  than 
rife  in  vapours.  Befides  thefe,  it  is  faid  an  acid  is  con¬ 
tained  in  blood  ;  in  wafps,  bees,  ire. :  but  no  experi¬ 
ments  have  as  yet  been  made  on  thefe  to  determine 
23  this  matter  with  any  degree  of  precifion. 

Alkalies.  The  alkalies  are  of  two  kinds;  fixed  and  volatile. 

The  fixed  kind  are  fubdivided  into  two ;  the  vegetable, 
and  mineral  or  foflile  alkali.  The  vegetable  is  fo  cal¬ 
led,  becaufe  it  is  procured  from  the  allies  of  burnt  ve¬ 
getables  ;  the  foflile,  becaufe  it  is  found  native  in 
1'ome  places  of  the  earth,  and  is  the  balis  of  fea-falt, 
which  in  fome  places  is  dug  out  of  mines  in  vaft  quan¬ 
tity.  They  are  called  fixed,  becaufe  they  endure  a 
very  intenle  degree  of  heat  without  being  diflipated 
in  vapour,  fo  as  even  to  form  a  part  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  glafs.  The  volatile  alkali  is  generally  obtain¬ 
ed  by  diftillation  from  animal  fubflances.  In  its  pure 
Hate  this  alkali  is  perfectly  invifible  ;  but  affetfts  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  be  ap- 
314  preached  with  fafety. 

Different  The  acids  and  alkalies  are  generally  thought  to  be 
a*1™  of  entirely  oppolite  in  their  natures  to  one  another.  Some, 
acids*eS  and  h°wever>  imagine  them  to  be  extremely  fimilar,  and 
to  be  as  it  were  parts  of  one  fubflance  violently  ta¬ 
ken  from  each  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  fepa- 
rated,  they  appear  as  oppofite  to  one  another,  as  heat 
and  cold.  Their  oppofite  a£lion  indeed  very  much 
refembles  that  of  heat  and  cold,  even  when  applied  to 
the  tongue  ;  for  the  alkali  has  a  hot,  bitter,  burning 
tafle,  while  the  acid,  if  not  confiderably  concentrated, 
always  gives  a  fenfation  of  coldnefs.  In  their  action 
too  upon  animal  ‘fubflances,  the  alkali  dillolves,  and 
reduces  the  part  to  a  mucilage  ;  while  the  acid,  if  not 
very  much  concentrated,  tends  to  preferve  it  uncor- 
25  rupted. 

Neutral  If  an  alkaline  fait,  and  moderately  flrong  acid  in  a 
falts.  liquid  Hate,  be  mixed  together,  they  will  immediately 

unite  ;  and,  provided  the  alkali  has  not  been  deprived 
of  its  fixed  air,  their  union  will  be  attended  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  confiderable  effervefcence :  (fee  Air,  n°  13).  If  the 
alkali  has  been  deprived  of  air,  no  effervefcence  will 
enfue,  but  they  will  quietly  mix  together ;  but  if  a 
due  proportion  of  each  has  been  added,  the  liquor  will 
neither  have  the  properties  of  an  acid  nor  an  alkali, 
but  will  be  what  is  called  neutral.  The  bringing  the 
liquor  into  this  Hate,  is  called  fiaturating  the  acid,  or 
alkali,  or  combining  them  to  the  point  of  faturation. 

If  the  liquor  after  fuch  a  faturation  be  gently  eva¬ 
porated,  a  faline  mafs  will  be  left,  which  is  neither  an 
acid  nor  an  alkali,  but  a  new  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two,  and  which  is  called  a  perfett 
neutral  fait.  The  epithet  perfeCl  is  given  it,  to  make 
a  diftindtion  between  the  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  acid  and  an  alkali,  and  thofe  formed  by  the  union 
of  acids  with  earthy  or  metallic  fubflances  ;  for  thefe 
will  likewife  unite  with  acids,  and  fome  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  will  likewife  cryflallile  into  regular  figures ; 
but,  becaufe  of  their  weaker  union  with  thefe  fub¬ 
flances,  the  falts  refulting  from  combinations  of  this 
kind  are  called  imperfeG. 

Vo L.  III. 
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All  acids,  the  volatile  fulphureous  one  excepted,  Theory. 
change  the  blue  infufions  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  violets,  2(} 
to  a  red  ;  and  alkalies,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  imperfect  Vegetable 
neutrals,  change  them  green.  This  is  the  nicefl  tefl  colours 
of  an  acid  or  alkali  abounding  in  any  fubflance,  and  changed  by 
feems  the  moft  proper  method  of  determining  whe-  *f^[;easud 
ther  a  Iblution  intended  to  be  neutral  really  is  fo  or  not.  27  • 

Though  between  every  acid  and  alkali  there  is  a  Differences 
a  very  flrong  attraction,  yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  in  the  de¬ 
fame  in  all  ;  neither  is  it  the  fame  between  the  lame  Sree?  °f  st- 
acid  and  alkali  in  different  circumftances  of  the  acid. 

When  the  acids  are  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and  as  free  as  and  alkalies, 
poflible  of  inflammable  matter,  between  which  and 
the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  there  is  a  very  flrong 
attraction,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  expel  any  of  the  relt 
from  an  alkaline  bafts,  and  take  its  place.  Thus,  if 
you  combine  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  or  marine  acid,  to 
the  point  of  faturation,  with  the  foflile  alkali,  a  neu¬ 
tral  fait  will  be  formed,  which  has  every  property  of 
common  fait  :  but,  if  you  pour  on  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  acid  of  fea-falt  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  expelled ;  and  the  liquor,  upon  being  e- 
vaporated,  will  contain  not  the  neutral  fait  formed  by 
an  union  of  the  marine  acid  with  the  alkali,  but  ano¬ 
ther  confifting  of  the  vitriolic  acid  joined  with  that  al¬ 
kali,  and  which  has  quite  different  properties  from  the 
former. 

When  the  acids  and  alkalies  are  applied  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  liquid  Hate,  the  vitriolic  acid  always  Ihews 
itfelf  to  be  the  moft  powerful ;  but  when  applied  in  a 
folid  form,  and  urged  with  a  violent  heat,  the  cafe  is 
very  much  altered.  Thus,  the  acid  of  borax,  com¬ 
monly  called  fial fedativus,  is  fo  weak  as  to  be  difen- 
gaged  from  its  bafts  by  every  acid  applied  in  a  liquid 
form,  that  of  tartar  alone  excepted;  but  if  even  the 
vitriolic  acid  combined  with  an  alkali  be  mixed  with 
this  weak  acid,  then  exliccated,  and  at  laft  urged 
with  a  vehement  fire,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  be  dif- 
engaged  from  its  bafis,  and  rife  in  vapours,  leaving 
the  weaker  acid  in  poffeflion  of  the  alkali.  The  fame 
thing  happens  on  adding  the  phofphorine  or  urinous 
acid,  to  combinations  of  the  vitriolic  or  other  acids 
with  alkaline  falts. — When  the  acids  are  in  a  liquid 
Hate,  then,  the  moft  powerful  is  the  vitriolic ;  next, 
the  nitrous ;  then  the  marine ;  then  vinegar  ;  acid  of 
ants ;  and  laftly  the  fal  fedativus  and  tartar,  which 
feem  tc*  be  nearly  equal  in  this  refpedt.  As  for  the 
fluor  acid,  no  great  number  of  experiments  have  as 
yet  been  made  upon  it,  and  Dr  Prieftley  hath  render¬ 
ed  it  very  probable  that  this  new  acid  is  no  other  than 
the  vitriolic. — If  they  are  applied  in  a  folid  form,  the 
moft  powerful  are  the  fal  fedativus,  and  phofphorine 
acid ;  then  the  vitriolic,  nitrous,  marine,  and  vege¬ 
table  acids. 

When  they  are  reduced  to  vapour,  the  cafe  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  different;  for  then  the  marine  acid  appears 
to  be  the  moft  powerful,  and  the  vitriolic  the  leaft  fo 
of  any.  It  is  impollible,  however,  to  preferve  the 
vitriolic  acid  in  the  form  of  vapour,  without  combin¬ 
ing  it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  inflammable  matter, 
which  muft  neceffarily  deftroy  its  ftrength.  Dr  Prieft¬ 
ley,  however,  found,  that  the  marine  acid,  when  re¬ 
duced  to  vapour,  was  capable  of  difuniting  the  nitrous 
acid  from  a  fixed  alkali. 

10  U 
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The  acids  have  the  property  of  uniting  themfelves 
to  many  other  fubflances  belides  fixed  alkalies,  and 
forming  neutral  compounds  with  them.  Of  thefe  the 
chief  is  the  principle  of  inflammability,  or  phlogiflon. 
In  the  vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  phofphorine  acids,  the 
attraction  for  this  principle  is  very  ftrong  ;  fo  great, 
that  the  two  former  will  even  leave  a  fixed  alkali  to 
unite  with  it.  In  the  marine  acid  it  is  lefs  percep¬ 
tible  ;  in  the  liquid  vegetable  or  animal  acid  ftill  lefs  ; 
and  in  the  acid  of  tartar,  and  fal  fedativus,  not  at  all. 

Befides  this,  all  acids  will  diffolve  metallic  and  ear¬ 
thy  fiibftances :  with  thefe,  however,  they  do  not  in 
general  unite  fo  firmly  as  with  alkaline  lalts ;  nor  do 
they  unite  fo  ltrongly  with  metals  as  with  earths. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  may  expeht,  that  after 
having  diffolved  a  metal  in  any  acid  whatever,  if  we 
add  an  earthy  fub fiance  to  that  folution,  the  acid  will 
quit  the  metal  which  it  had  before  diffolved,  to  unite 
with  the  earth.  In  this  cafe  the  folution  will  not  be 
clear,  as  before ;  but  will  remain  muddy,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  will  fall  to  the  bottom.  This  powder 
is  the  metalline  fubllance  itlelf,  but  deprived  of  one 
of  its  component  parts  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  faid  to 
precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  calx. 

If  to  this  new  folution  of  the  earthy  fubftance  in  an 
acid  liquor,  a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  not  deprived  of  its 
fixed  air,  is  added,  the  acid  will  quit  the  earth,  and 
unite  with  the  alkaline  fait.  The  earth  thus  difen- 
gaged  will  again  precipitate ,  and  lie  at  the  bottom  in 
fine  powder,  while  the  volatile  alkali  and  acid  remain 
combined  together,  and  the  liquor  again  becomes 
clear. 

The  attraction  between  volatile  alkalies  and  acids 
is  confiderably  lefs  than  between  fixed  alkalies  and  the 
fame  acids.  If,  therefore,  a  fixed  alkali  be  now  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  liquor,  the  volatile  alkali  will  be  feparated, 
and  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  fixed  alkali.  The 
volatile  alkali  indeed,  being  perfectly  foluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  cannot  precipitate,  but  will  difcover  its  fepara- 
tion  by  the  pungent  fmell  of  the  mixture ;  and  upon 
evaporating  the  liquor,  the  volatile  alkali  will  be  dif- 
fipated,  and  a  faline  mafs  confuting  of  the  acid  and 
fixed  alkali  will  remain. 

1  Laflly,  if  the  acid  employed  was  the  nitrous,  which 
has  a  ftrong  attraction  for  the  principle  of  inflamma¬ 
bility,  if  the  faline  mafs  be  mixed  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  inflammable  matter,  and  expofed  to  a 
ftrong  heat,  the  acid  will  leave  the  alkali  with  vafl  ra¬ 
pidity,  combine  with  the  inflammable  matter,  and  be 
dellroyed  in  flame  in  a  moment,  leaving  the  alkali 
quite  pure. 

Though  the  above-mentioned  effeCts  generally  hap¬ 
pen,  yet  we  are  not  to  expeCI  that  they  will  invari¬ 
ably  prove  the  fame,  whatever  acid  is  made  ufe  of; 
or  even  that  they  will  be  the  fame  in  all  poflible  va¬ 
riety  cf  circumltances  in  which  the  fame  acid  can  be 
ufed. — The  acid  of  tartar  is  one  exception,  where  the 
general  rule  is  in  a  manner  reverfed ;  for  this  acid 
will  quit  a  fixed  alkali  for  an  earth,  efpecially  if  calci¬ 
ned,  and  even  for  iron.  If  lead,  mercury,  or  filver, 
are  diffolved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  a  final]  quantity 
of  the  marine  acid  is  added,  it  will  feparate  the  ftrong- 
er  nitrous  acid,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  with  the  me¬ 
tals,  in  form  of  a  white  powder.-— The  vitriolic  acid. 
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byitfelf,  has  a  greater  attraction  for  earthy  fubflances  Theory, 

than  for  metals ;  and  greater  Hill  for  fixed  alkaline - ™ 

falts  than  for  either  of  thefe:  but  if  quickfilver  is  dif¬ 
folved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  this  folution  is  poured 
into  a  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  with  fixed  alkali, 
the  vitriolic  acid  will  quit  the  alkali  to  unite  with  the 
quickfilver.  Yet  quickfilver  by  itfelf  cannot  eafily 
be  united  with  this  acid. 

Sect.  II.  Earths.  ^ 

These  are  divided  into  five  dalles  :  t.  Abforbent,  General  di- 
alkaline,  or  calcareous  earths.  2.  Argillaceous  earths,  vifion. 
or  clays.  3.  The  flinty.  4.  The  fulible  earths ;  and, 

5.  The  talcs. 

1 .  The  firft  clafs  comprehends  all  thole  that  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  converted  into  lime.  They  are  found 
of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs ;  but  none  of  them  are 
capable  of  totally  refilling  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or 
(tricking  fire  with  Heel.  They  are  found  to  confilt  of  a 
very  friable  earth,  joined  with  a  large  quantity  of  air, 
and  fome  water.  They  effervefce  with  an  acid  when 
poured  on  them ;  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from 
all  other  kinds  of  earth,  except  the  argillaceous. 

When  calcined  by  a  ftrong  fire,  they  part  with  the 
water  and  air  which  they  contained,  and  then  acquire 
a  great  degree  of  caulticity,  lole  their  power  of  ef- 
fervefcing  with  acids,  and  become  what  is  called  34 
quicklime.  They  are  foluble  in  acids,  but  not  equal-  Quicklime, 
ly  fo  in  all.  The  vitriolic  and  tartareous  acids  form 
compounds  with  them  very  difficultly  foluble  ;  the  fe- 

lenites ,  formed  by  the  vitriolic  acid  and  calcareous 
earth,  reqniring,  according  to  Mr  Beaume,  an  ounce 
of  w'ater  to  diflolve  a  fingle  grain  of  it.  *  The  folubi- 
lity  of  the  tartareous  felenite,  hath  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined. — With  the  other  mineral  adds,  the  calca¬ 
reous  earths  become  eafily  foluble  ;  and  by  proper  ma¬ 
nagement  form  concretes  which  appear  luminous  in 
the  dark,  and  are  called  phofpheri.  ^ 

2.  The  argillaceous  earths  differ  from  the  calcare-  Argillace¬ 
ous,  in  not  being  convertible  into  quicklime.  When  °us. 
mixed  into  a  pafte  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the 

fire,  they  flirink  remarkably,  crack  in  many  places, 
and  become  exceflively  hard.  By  being  gently  dried 
in  the  open  air  before  they  are  turned,  they  do  not 
crack,  and  thus  may  be  formed  into  velfels  of  any 
fliape.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  are  formed  all  the  brown 
fort  of  earthen  ware.  The  pureft  kind  of  argilla¬ 
ceous  earth  naturally  found,  is  that  whereof  tobacco- 
pipes  are  made. 

All  the  argillaceous  earths  are  foluble  in  acids. 

With  the  vitriolic  they  diffolve  into  a  gelatinous  tough 
liquor  very  difficultly  cryltallizable  ;  but  which,  on  the 
addition  of  fome  fixed  or  volatile  alkali,  may  be  fhot 
into  cryftals  of  the  fait  called  alum.  With  the  other 
acids  they  form  aflringent  falts  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

The  attraction  between  the  argillaceous  earths  and 
acids  is  very  weak,  yielding  not  only  to  alkaline  falts 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  but  even  to  fome  metals,  par¬ 
ticularly  iron;  but  thefe  earths  have  as  yet  been  but 
little  the  fubjeCt  of  chemical  examination  in  this  way. 

They  have  a  remarkable  property  of  abforbing  the 
colouring  matter  of  cochineal,  Brafil-wood,  ire.  as 
have  alfo  the  calces  of  fome  metals.  See  Lake. 

Both  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous,  and  indeed  all 
earths 
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Theory,  earths  when  pure,  refill  the  utmoft  violence  of  fire  ; 

1  '  but  when  mixed  together  will  readily  melt,  efpccial- 

ly  if  in  contact  w'ith  the  burning  fewel.  Dr  Lewis 
having  made  covers  to  fome  crucibles  of  clay  and 
chalk  mixed  together,  found,  that  they  melted  into  a 
yellow  glafs,  before  the  mixtures  in  the  crucibles  were 
fufed  in  the  leaft.  But  though  they  melted  thus  rea¬ 
dily  when  in  contact  with  the  fewel,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  could  bring  them  to  a  traniparent 
glafs  when  put  into  a  crucible.  See  Glass. 

The  other  fpecies  of  earths,  viz.  the  flinty,  fufible, 
and  talcy,  being  no  other  way  the  fubjecAs  of  che- 
.  miftry  than  as  they  are  fubfervient  to  the  making  of 
glafs,  all  that  can  be  laid  of  them  will  moll  properly 
come  under  that  article.  For  their  different  fpecies, 

36  fee  Mineralogy. 

Anomalous  Befides  the  above  mentioned  fpecies  of  earths,  their 
earths.  are  others  which  may  be  called  anomalous,  as  having 

fome  refemblar.ee  of  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous, 
and  yet  being  effentially  different  from  them.  Thefe 
are  the  white  earth  called  magnefia  alba,  the  earth 
of  burnt  vegetables,  and  that  produced  from  burning 

37  animal  fubflances. 

Magnefia.  Magnefia  alba  was  at  firft  prepared  from  the  thick 
liquor  remaining  after  the  cryilallization  of  nitre ; 
and  is  now  found  to  be  contained  in  the  liquor  called 
bittern,  which  is  left  after  the  reparation  of  common 
fait  from  fea-water.  In  the  former  cafe  it  was  united 
with  the  nitrous,  in  the  latter  with  the  vitriolic,  acid. 
It  is  alfo  found  naturally  in  the  foft  kind  of  ftone  cal¬ 
led  Jieatites  or  “  foap-ftone and  in  the  concrete  ufed 
for  taking  fpots  out  of  cloaths,  called  French  chalk.  It 
differs  from  the  calcareous  earths,  in  not  acquiring  any 
caufticity  when  deprived  of  its  air,  of  which  it  con¬ 
tains  fo  large  a  quantity  as  to  lole  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  when  calcined.  From  the  argillaceous  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  not  burning  hard  when  mixed  with  water,  nor 
forming  a  tough  duftile  pafte.  It  is  eafily  foluble  in 
all  the  acids,  even  the  vitriolic;  with  which  it  forms 
the  bitter  purging  fait  commonly  called  Epfom  fait , 
from  its  being  firlt  difeovered  in  the  waters  of  Epfom. 
With  all  the  other  acids  it  likewife  forms  purgative 
compounds,  which  are  either  very  difficultly  or  not 
at  all  cryftallizable. — Like  other  pure  earths,  it  can¬ 
not  be  melted  by  itlelf ;  but,  on  proper  additions,  runs 

38  into  a  beautiful  green  glafs. 

Vegetable  The  earth  of  burnt  vegetables  is  thought  by  Dr 
and  animal  Lewis  to  be  the  fame  with  magnefia  alba ;  but  on  try- 
earths.  jng  conimon  Wood  allies,  they  were  found  to  be 
very  different.  This  kind  of  earth  is  fufible,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  alkaline  falts  contained  in  it.  Animal  earth 
is  both  very  difficult  of  folution  in  acids,  and  impof- 
fible  to  be  melted  in  the  ftrongeft  fire.  It  dilfolves, 
however,  in  acid  liquors,  though  flowly  ;  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  compounds  formed  by  fuch  an  union  are  as 
yet  unknown.  The  fofter  parts  of  animals,  fuch  as 
blood,  flelli,  ire.  are  faid  to  yield  a  more  foluble  earth 
than  the  others. 

^  Sect.  III.  Inflammable  Subflances 

Phenomena  These  comprehen d  all  vegetable,  animal,  and  fome 

on  burning,  mineral  fubflances.  They  are  diltinguflied  from  all 
others,  by  emitting  a  grofs  thick  fmoke  and  flame. 
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when  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  applied.  To  this,  Theory. 
however,  fpirit  of  wine  and  all  preparations  from  it  1  ‘ 

are  exceptions.  They  burn  without  the  leaft  linoke  ; 
and  if  a  glafs  bell  is  held  over  the  burning  fpirit,  no 
loot  is  formed,  only  a  quantity  of  water  is  found  con- 
denfed  on  its  fides.  Even  the  grofler  oils,  if  flowly 
burnt  with  a  very  fmall  flame,  will  yield  no  foot ;  and 
an  exceeding  great  quantity  of  W'ater,  fully  equal  in 
weight  and  bulk  to  the  oil  employed,  may  be  obtained 
from  them.  We  can  fcarcely,  however,  credit  that 
fuch  a  quantity  of  water  comes  from  the  oil ;  as  this 
would  be  a  real  tranfmutation ;  and  we  know,  that,  be¬ 
fides  water,  the  oils  contain  alfo  fome  quantity  of  fix¬ 
ed  air,  as  well  as  earth.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fuflain  flame  without  a  de- 
compofition  of  that  part  of  the  air  which  ruffies  in  to 
fupport  it,  great  part  of  the  water  in  this  cale  comes 
from  the  air,  which  always  contains  moifiure  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

Inflammable  matters, on  being  burnt,  generally  leave 
behind  a  fmall  quantity  of  earthy  matter  called  ajhes  ; 
but  to  this,  fpirit  of  wine,  camphor,  the  more  volatile  40 
oils,  and  the  mineral  oil  called  naptha,  are  excep-  On  diflilla- 
tions.  Vegetable  fubflances  when  diflilled  in  dole  don. 
veifels  give  out  a  quaniity  of  air,  fome  acid,  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  leaving  behind  a  black  fpongy  mafs 
called  charcoal.  To  this  too  there  are  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  viz.  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  prepartions  from  it, 
camphor,  and  perhaps  fome  of  the  more  volatile  oils, 
or  naphtha.  Animal  fubflances  yield  only  a  very  fetid 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  volatile  alkali.  4r 

In  general,  all  inflammable  matters  are  aifled  upon  Treated 
with  fome  violence  by  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids,  with  ditfe- 
excepting  only  camphor  and  naphtha.  With  the  vi-  rent  acids' 
triolic  acid,  when  in  a  liquid  Hate,  they  render  it  vola¬ 
tile  and  fulphureous ;  if  in  a  dry  flate,  they  form  ac¬ 
tual  fulpliur.  With  the  nitrous,  theyfirfl  impart  a  high 
colour  and  great  degree  of  volatility  to  the  acid ;  then 
a  violent  flame  enfues,  if  the  matter  is  attempted  to 
be  dried.  With  fpirit  of  wine  the  effects  are  conii- 
derably  different ;  and  very  volatile  compounds  are 
formed,  which  are  called  ether ,  on  account  of  their  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  difpofition  to  rife  in  vapour.  Similar 
compounds  are  likewife  produced,  but  with  more  dif¬ 
ficulty,  from  the  marine  acid  and  concentrated  vine¬ 
gar.  The  fal  fedativus  of  borax  mixes  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  caufes  it  burn  with  a  green  flame ;  but  does 
not  feem  to  produce  any  other  change  upon  it.  How 
the  acid  of  tartar,  of  phofphorus,  and  of  ants,  a<5i  upon 
fpirit  of  wine,  is  not  known.  With  any  other  inflam¬ 
mable  matter,  the  pliofphorine  acid  reproduces  phof¬ 
phorus.  42 

There  are  two  Angularities  obferved  among  the  in-  Singular 
flammable  fubflances.  One  is  that  bituminous  matter  produfti- 
called  amber,  which  yields  a  volatile  fait  of  an  acid  ons‘ 
nature  on  diftillation  :  When  combined  with  alkalies, 
this  acid  is  found  to  yield  compounds  fnnilar  to  thofe 
made  with  the  acetous  acid  and  alkali.  The  other  is,  that 
gum  called  benzoin,  which  is  ufed  as  a  perfume,  and 
yields  by  fublimation,  a  kind  of  volatile  fait  in  fine  Alin¬ 
ing  cryftals  like  fmall  needles,  and  of  a  moil  grateful 
odour.  Thefe  diflblve  very  readily  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
but  not  at  all  in  water,  unlefs  it  is  made  very  hot ;  fo 
that  they  feem  to  contain  more  oily  than  faline  matter. 

10  U  2  Neither 
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Theory.  Neither  the  nature  of  thefe  flowers,  however,  nor 
*  that  of  the  fait  of  amber,  is  fully  known. 

Sect.  IV.  Metalline  Sub/lances. 

These  are  diftinguilhed  from  all  other  bodies  by 
their  great  fpecific  gravity,  exceeding  that  of  the  molt 
denfe  and  compact  ltones.  '  The  heavieft  of  the  latter 
do  not  exceed  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  in  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  than  that  of  4  to  i  ;  but  tin,  the  lighteft 
of  all  the  metals,  exceeds  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water 
in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1.  They  are  alfo  the  moll 
opaque  of  all  known  bodies,  and  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  mofl  powerfully. 

Metals  fo-  Metallic  bodies  polfefs  the  quality  of  diflolving  in 
luble  in  a-  and  uniting  with  acid  fairs,  in  common  with  earths 
cids.  and  alkalies  ;  but,  in  general,  their  union  is  lefs  per¬ 

fect,  and  they  are  more  ealily  feparable.  They  ef- 
fervefce  with  acids,  as  well  as  calcareous  earths  and 
alkalies ;  but  their  effervefcence  is  attended  with  very 
different  appearances.  In  the  effervefcence  of  acids 
with  alkalies,  or  with  calcareous  earths,  there  is  a  dif- 
charge  of  the  fluid  called  fixed  air ,  which  is  fo  far  from 
being  inflammable,  that  it  will  immediately  extinguilh 
a  candle,  or  other  fmall  flame  immerl'ed  in  it.  The 
mixture  alfo  is  notably  diminiihed  in  weight.  When 
a  metallic  fubftance  is  diffolved  in  an  acid,  the  weight 
of  the  mixture  is  never  very  much  diminiihed,  and 
fometimes  it  is  increafed.  Thus,  an  ounce  of  quick- 
lilver  being  (lowly  dropped  into  as  much  aqua  fortis  as 
was  fufficient  to  dilfolve  it,  and  the  folution  managed 
fo  as  to  take  up  almoft  a  whole  day,  the  whole  was 
found  to  have  gained  7  grains.  There  is  alfo  a  re¬ 
markable  difference  between  the  nature  of  the  vapour 
difcharged  from  metals,  and  that  from  alkalies;  the 
former,  in  molt  cafes,  taking  fire  and  exploding  with 
violence;  the  latter,  as  already  obferved,  extinguilhing 
flame. 

Their  com-  The  metallic  fubftances,  at  leaft  fuch  as  we  are  able 
polition.  to  decompound,  are  all  compofed  of  a  certain  kind  of 
earth,  and  the  inflammable  principle  called  phlogifion. 
The  earthy  part  by  itfelf,  in  whatever  way  it  4s  pro¬ 
cured,  goes  by  the  name  of  calx.  The  other  principle 
hath  never  yet  been  leen  by  itfelf.  When  thefe  two 
*  45  principles  are  feparated  from  one  another,  the  metal 
Calcination  is  then  laid  to  be  calcined.  The  calx  being  mixed 
and  revivi-  with  any  inflammable  lhbftance,  fuch  as  powdered 
Station.  charcoal,  and  urged  with  a  ftrong  fire,  melts  into 
metal  again;  and  it  is  then  faid  to, be  reduced,  or  re- 
vificated  :  and  this  takes  place  whether  the  metal  has 
been  reduced  to  a  calx  by  diifolution  in  an  acid,  or  by 
being  expoftd  to  a  violent  fire.  If,  however,  the  cal¬ 
cination  by  fire  has  been  very  violent  and  long  conti¬ 
nued,  the  calx  will  not  then  fo  readily  unite  with  the 
phlogifion  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  reduction  will  be 
performed  with  more  difficulty.  Whether,  by  this 
means,  viz.  a  long  continued  and  violent  calcination, 
metallic  earths  might  entirely  lofe  their  property  of 
combining  with  phlogifion,  and  be  changed  into  thofe 
4g  of  another  kind,  deferves  well  to  be  inquired  into. 
Calcination  When  a  metallic  fubftance  is  diflblved  in  any  kind  of 
and  in-  acid,  and'  an  alkali  or  calcareous  earth  not  deprived 
creafe  of  Gf  its  fixed  air  is  added,  the  alkali  will  immediately 
weight  by  attralfted  by  the  acid,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fix- 
,lC‘  s"  ed  air  contained  in  the  alltali  is  difengaged,  and  the 
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calx  of  the  metal,  having  now  no  acid  to  keep  it  dif-  Theory. 
l'olved,  immediately  joins  with  the  fixed  air  of  the  al-  ‘ 

kali,  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  Something  fimilar  to  this 
happens  when  metals  are  calcined  by  fire.  In  this  cafe, 
there  is  a  continual  decompofition  of  the  air  which  en¬ 
ters  the  fire  ;  and  the  fixed  air  contained  in  it,  being,  by 
this  decompofition,  fet  looie,  combines  witli  the  calx  ; 
whence,  in  both  cafes,  there  is  a  conliderable  increafe 
of  weight.  If  the  air  is  excluded  from  a  metal,  it  can¬ 
not  be  calcined  even  by  the  mofl  violent  fire. 

When  a  metal  is  precipitated  by  a  mild  alkali,  or  by  Reap0^7  0y 
an  uncalcined  calcareous  earthf  the  reafon  of  the  in-  the  increafe 
creafe  of  weight  is  very  evident ;  namely,  the  adhe-  of  weight  in 
fion  of  the  fixed  air  to  the  metalline  calx  :  but,  though  metalline 
it  is  not  fo  much  increafed  when  precipitated  by  cau-  ca  ces* 
flic  alkali,  or  by  quicklime,  there  is  neverthelef's  a  very 
evident  increafe,  which  is  not  fo  eafily  accounted  for. 

M.  la  Voifier,  has  mentioned  fome  experiments  made 
on  mercury  and  iron  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis,  which 
deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  in  a  great  meafure 
accounting  for  the  phenomenon  already  mentioned  of 
the  folution  of  metalline  lubftances  gaining  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  weight ;  and  likewife  ffiew  the  proportion  of 
increafe  of  weight  with  the  mild,  or  calcined  calcar¬ 
eous  earth.  ~ 

M  Exactly  12  ounces  of  quick  filver,”  fays  he,  “  were  jyg  ja  Voj. 
put  into  a  inatrafs,  and  12  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  tier's  expe- 
poured  on  it.  Immediately  a  fpontaneous  eff’ervef-  riments. 
cence  enfued,  attended  with  heat.  The  red  vapours  of 
the  nitrous  acid  arofe  from  the  mixture,  and  the  liquor 
alfumed  a  greenilh  colour.  I  did  not  wait  till  the  fo¬ 
lution  was  entirely  accompliflied,  before  I  weighed  it ; 
it  had  loft  one  drachm,  18  grains.  Three  hours  after, 
the  mercury  was  nearly  all  diffolved :  but  having  again 
weighed  the  folution, I  was  much  aftonilhed  to  perceive, 
that  it  had  increafed  inftead  of  being  diminiihed  in 
weight;  and  that  the  loft,  which  was  one  drachm,  18 
grains,,  at  firft,  was  now  only  54  grains.  The  next 
day  the  folution  of  the  mercury  was  entirely  finiflied, 
and  the  loft  of  weight  reduced  to  18  grains;  fo  that  in 
1 2  hours  the  lolution,  though  confined  in  a  narrow  neck¬ 
ed  matrafs,  had  acquired  an  augmentation  in  weight 
of  one  drachm.  I  added  forrTe  diltilled  water  to  my  lo¬ 
lution,  to  prevent  it  from  cryftaliizing;  the  total  weight 
of  it  was  then  found  to  be  48  ounces,  one  drachm,  and 
18  grains. 

“  I  weighed  feparately,  in  two  veffels,  8  ounces 
15  grains  of  the  above  folution,,  each  of  which  por¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  preceding  experiment,  ought 
to  contain  2  ounces  of  nitrous  acid,  and  2  ounces  of 
quickfilver.  On  the  other  fide,  I  prepared  6  drachms 
36  grains  of  chalk,  and  4  drachms ;  36  grains  of  lime 
t-hefe  proportions  having  been  found,  by  former  ex¬ 
periments,  juft  necelfary  to  fatnrate  two  ounces  of  ni¬ 
trous  acid.  I  put  the  chalk  in  the  one  vefiel,  and  the 
lime  in  the  other. 

“  An  effervefcence  attended  the  precipitation  by 
chalk,  but  without  beat  ;  the. mercury  precipitated  in 
a  light  yellow  powder ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  chalk 
was  diffolved  in  the  nitrous  acid.  The  precipitation 
by  the  lime  was  effeifted  without  effervefcence,  but 
with  heat;  the  mercury  was  precipitated  in  a  brownilh 
powder.  When  the  precipitates  were  well  f’ubfided, 

I  decanted  off  the  liquors  from  them,  and  carefully 
edulcorated 
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Theory,  edulcorated  them.  After  which,  I  caufed  them  to  be 

- dried  in  a  heat  nearly  equal  to  that  in  which  mercury 

boils. 

“  The  precipitate  by  the  chalk  weighed  2  ounces, 

2  drachms,  4J  grains;  that  by  the  lime,  weighed  2 
ounces,  t  drachm,  45  grains. 

“  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  nitrous  acid,  the  fame  as 
employed  in  the  former  experiments,  were  placed  in 
a  matrafs,  and  fome  iron  filings  gradually  added.  The 
effervefcence  was  briik,  attended  with  great  heat,  red 
vapours,  and  a  very  rapid  difcharge  of  elallic  fluid: 
the  quantity  of  iron  necelfary  to  attain  the  point  of 
faturation,  was  two  ounces, four  drachms ;  after  which, 
the  lofs  of  weight  was  found  to  be  4  drachms,  19 
grains.  As  the  folution  was  turbid,  1  added  as  much 
diitilled  water  as  made  the  whole  weight  of  the  folu- 
tion  to  be  exactly  6  pounds. 

“  I  took  two  portions,  each  weighing  12  ounces  of 
the  above  folution,  and  containing  2  ounces  of  nitrous 
acid,  and  2  drachms  36  grains  of  iron  filings.  I  pla¬ 
ced  them  in  two  feparate  vefl'els :  to  one  were  added 
6  drachms  36  grains  of  chalk ;  and  to  the  other,  4 
drachms  36  grains  of  flacked  lime,  being  the  quanti¬ 
ties  neceffary  to  faturate  the  acid. 

“  The  precipitation  was  effected  by  the  chalk  with 
effervefcence  and  tumefaction;  that  by  the  lime,  with¬ 
out  either  effervefcence  or  heat.  Each  precipitate 
was  a  yellow  brown  ruft  of  iron.  They  were  wafh- 
ed  in  leveral  parcels  of  diftilled  water,  and  then  dried 
in  an  heat  ibmewliat  fuperior  to  that  ufed  in  the  laft 
experiment. 

“  The  precipitate  by  the  chalk,  when  dried,  was  a 
greyifh  rult  of  iron,  inclining  even  to  white  by  veins; 
it  weighed  6  drachms,  35  grains:  that  by  the  lime 
x  was  rather  yellower ;  and  weighed  4  drachms,  69 
4  grains. 

Confequen-  “  The  refults  of  thefe  experiments,"  fays  M.  la 
CCS  from  his  Voilier,  “are,  1.  That  iron  and  mercury  diflfolved 
esperi-  jn  the  nitrous  acid,  acquire  a  remarkable  increafe  of 
merits.  weight,  whether  they  be  precipitated  by  chalk  or  by 
lime.  2.  That  this  increafe  is  greater  in  refpeCl  to 
iron  than  mercury.  3.  That  one  reafon  for  thinking 
that  the  elaflic  fluid  contributes  to  this  augmentation 
is,  that  it  is  confiantly  greater  when  an  earth  is  em¬ 
ployed,  laturated  with  elaltic  fluid,  fuch  as  chalk,  than 
when  an  earth  is  ufed  which  has  been  deprived  of  it, 
as  lime.  4.  That  it  is  probable  that  the  increafe  of 
weight,  which  is  experienced  in  the  precipitation  of 
lime,  although  not  fo  great  as  that  by  chalk,  proceeds 
in  part  from  a  portion  of  the  elaftic  fluid  which  re¬ 
mains  united  to  the  lime,  and  which  could  not  be  fe- 
parated  by  the  calcination." 

Not  well  but  though  we  are  naturally  enough  inclined  to 
founded.  think  that  the  increafe  of  weight  in  the  precipitates 
formed  by  lime  proceeded  from  fome  quantity  of  ela¬ 
ftic  fluid  or  fixed  air  which  remained  combined  with 
the  lime,  it  is  by  far  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  even  according  to  the  experiments  menti¬ 
oned  by  M.  la  Voifier  himfelf,  and  which,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  told,  appear  to  have  been 
performed  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  He  found, 
that  1  ounce  5  drachms  and  36  grains  of  flaked  lime 
contained  3  drachms  and  3  quarters  of  a  grain  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  only  16  grains  and  an  half  of  elallic  fluid 
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were  feparable  from  it.  In  the  experiments  above  Theory- 
related,  where  only  4  drachms  and  36  grains  w  ere 
employed,  the  quantity  of  elallic  fluid  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6  or  8  grains.  Yet  the  calx  was  increafed  in 
mercury,  by  no  lefs  than  1 05  grains ;  and  in  iron,  by 
203  grains;  a  quantity  quite  unaccountable  from  the 
elallic  fluid,  or  fixed  air,  which  we  can  fuppole  to  be 
contained  in  the  lime  made  ufe  of. 

It  is  much  to  be  regreted,  that  the  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  of  thefe  experiments  did  not  make  ufe  of  the  cal¬ 
ces  of  metals  obtained  by  lime,  when  trying  to  expel 
air  from  fitch  fubftances  by  violent  heat.  This  would 
have  been  the  experimentum  cruets  in  this  cafe ;  and 
could  an  elaftic  fluid,  lirnilar  to  fixed  air,  be  extrac¬ 
ted  from  a  metalline  calx,  precipitated  by  a  fubftance 
which  could  communicate  none  to  it,  it  would  be  as 
flrong  a  proof  of  the  generation  of  luch  air,  as  Dr 
Prieftley’s  extra^lion  of  pure  air  from  metalline  calces 
and  1  pit  it  of  nitre  is  a  proof  of  the  original  produc¬ 
tion  or  generation  of  air  from  thefe  fubftances. 

That  the  increafe  of  weight  in  metalline  calces  pre¬ 
pared  by  fire  is  owing  to  an  adhefion  of  air  to  them, 
is  put  beyond  a  doubt,  becauie  that  air  can  be  expel¬ 
led  from  them.  That  the  increafe  of  weight  in  the 
calces  prepared  from  metals  diffblved  in  acids  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  quicklime  is  owing  to  the  fame  canfe, 
hath  not  been  proved,  becauie  nobody  hath  tried 
whether  air  can  be  expelled  from  them  or  not ;  at 
leaf!  we  have  not  met  with  an  account  of  any  expe¬ 
riments  where  luch  calces  were  made  ufe  of.  Hence 
there  is  as  yet  an  uncertainty  in  this  fubjedt  ;  and  dif¬ 
ferent  theories  have  been  invented  to  explain  it.  The 
mofl  remarkable  is  the  following.  -  JT)  rJ2, 

Metals  are  found  to  be  compounded  of  a  kind  of  p0fitive  le- 
earth  mixed  witli  the  inflammable  principle  or  phlo  vity  of  the 
gilton.  The  latter  is  a  fubftance  fo  volatile,  and  which  phlogifton. 
lb  much  eludes  our  moft  accurate  fearch,  that.it  is  afl«lted- 
thought  to  be  a  principle  fomewhat  like  that  known 
in  former,  ages  by  the  name  of  pofitive  levity.  This 
principle  is  not  only  thought  to  have  no  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  earth,  or  not  to  be  aifted  upon  by  the  caufe 
of  gravitation,  but  to  have  a  natural  tendency  up¬ 
wards.  Hence,  in  proportion  as  any  body  contains 
more  of  the  phlogifton,  and  lefs  of  other  principles,  it 
is  fo  much  lighter,  by  reafon  of  the  tendency  of  the 
inflammable  principle  upwards,  which  forms  fome  kind 
of  counterpoife  to  the  action  of  the  caufe  of  gravity  on 
the  other  principles.  The  conftquence  of  this  is,  that 
when  any  fubftance  is  deprived  of  its  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  heavier,  and  actually  is 
lb  ;  (fee  Fire).  When  a  metal,  therefore,  is  depr  i¬ 
ved  of  its  phlogifton,  we  ought  not  to  impute  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  weight  to  any  thing  elfe  than  tne  want  of 
the  phlogifton,  which  formerly  balanced  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  action  of  gravity  upon  the  metalline  calx. 

In  fupport  of  this  theory,  the  increafe  of  weight  in 
a  metalline  folution  of  quickfilvtr,  for  inftance,  has 
been  urged  :  but  the  experiments  adduced  in  this  way 
are  now  found  to  be  fallacious. 

Another  argument  made  ufe  of  in  fupport  of  this  theo¬ 
ry  is,  that  metalline  calces,  though  they  are  increafed  in 
abfolute  weight,  are  never  thelels  very  deficient  in  fpe- 
eifre  gravity.  This,  however,  feems  fo  far  from  the  pur- 
pofe,  that  it. appears  to  us  to  prove  the  direbt  contrary  of 

what 
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Theory,  what  is  intended.  If  the  phlogifton  is  a  principle  of 
‘  politive  levity,  and  whatever  fubftance  contains  the 

largeft  proportion  of  it  is  the  lightell;  then  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  metalline  calces,  being  deprived  of  this 
principle  of  levity,  ought  to  be  fpecifically  heavier  than 
after  they  are  combined  with  it,  and  affume  the  me¬ 
talline  form  ;  but  as  the  metals  themfclves  are  always 
found  fpecifically  heavier  than  their  calces,  we  are  al¬ 
together  at  a  lot's  for  any  folid  argument  in  favour  of 
the  politive  levity  of  the  phlogifton.  It  is  true,  if  two 
metals  are  mixed  together,  the  compound  fometinies 
jg  turns  out  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  them  ta- 
Metallic  ken  feparately.  This  no  doubt  is  a  curious  fatft  ;  but 
compounds  ;s  no  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  quantity  of  fait 
heT^e™65  ^10U^  dilfolve  in  water  without  increaling  its  bulk, 
than 'd'e  (fee  Fluidity),  and  fo  render  it  fpecifically  heavier 
heavieft  of  than  before,  by  more  than  the  difference  between  the 
the  ingredi- fpecific  gravity  of  water  and  of  fait.  Thus,  fuppofe 
ents.  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fait  to  water  as  2  to  I.  A  cu¬ 
bic  inch  of  lalt  then,  diflolved  in  5  cubic  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  ought  to  increafe  the  bulk  to  6  cubic  inches,  and 
render  the  water  £  fpecifically  heavier  than  before. 
But  if  we  fuppofe  the  quantity  of  water  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  cubic  inch  of  fait,  without  any  addition  to  its 
bulk,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  will  then  be  in- 
creafed  by  In  like  manner,  if  a  cubic  inch  of  fil- 
ver,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is  as  1 1,  receives 
half  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
which  is  as  1 4,  without  increafing  its  bulk,  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mixture  will  be  as  t8 ;  and  mixtures  of 
thefe  two  metals  are  found  to  be  of  confiderably  great¬ 
er  fpecific  gravity  than  either  the  filver  or  mercury 
by  themfelves. 

In  this  cafe,  however,  we  mix  two  gravitating  bo¬ 
dies  together,  and,  by  fomething  refembling  a  penetra¬ 
tion  oj  ditnenfious,  they  become  fpecifically  heavier ; 
but  if  we  mix  a  gravitating  fubftance  with  one  which 
does  not  gravitate  at  all,  we  can  never  make  a  com¬ 
pound  fpecifically  heavier  than  before.  If,  inftead  of 
a  fubftance  which  barely  does  not  gravitate,  we  take 
one  which  is  pojitively  light,  we  will  he  fo  far  from 
making  a  compound  fpecifically  heavier  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fubftance  was,  that  it  mnft  neceflarily  be  lighter, 
let  its  do  as  we  will.  The  decreaie  of  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  therefore,  in  metalline  calces,  undeniably  proves, 
that  along  with  the  difiipation  of  the  phlogifton,  there 
is  fomething  added,  which,  by  itfelf,  is  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  metal  originally  was,  and  to  which  the 
^  decreafe  of  fpecific  gravity  in  the  whole  is  owing. 
What  me-  Though  all  metallic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and  platina 
tals  are  cal-  excepted,  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  calx  by 
cinable,  &  the  aft  ion  of  heat  alone,  yet  very  different  degrees 
de^ees^F  are  re<Iuire^  f°r  calcining  them.  Lead  and  tin 
heat.CeS  °  begin,  to  calcine  as  foon  as  they  are  melted,  long  be¬ 
fore  they  are  made  red-hot.  The  lame  happens  to 
the  femimetals  bifmuth  and  zinc ;  the  latter  indeed, 
being  combuftible,  cannot  bear  a  greater  heat  in  open 
veffcls  than  that  which  is  barely  fufficient  to  melt  it. 
Iron  and  copper  require  a  red  heat  to  calcine  them  ; 
though  the  former  may  be  made  partly  to  calcine  by 
being  frequently  wetted  in  a  degree  of  heat  confider- 
jj  ably  below  that  which  is  fufficient  to  make  it  red. 
Rutting  of  IVIoft  metals  undergo  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  calcina- 
metals.  tion  in  the  open  air,  which  is  called  their  rujiing  ;  and 
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which  has  given  occafion  to  various  conjeflures.  But  Theory. 
M.  la  Voifier  has  lhown,  that  this  arifes  from  the  fix- 
able  part  of  the  atmofphere  attaching  itfelf  to  their 
earthy  part,  and  dii’charging  the  phlogifton.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  110  metallic  body  can  ruft  but  where 
there  is  an  ablorption  of  air ;  and  confequently  metals 
can  be  but  imperfeflly  rnfttcl  when  kept  under  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  j6 

If  two  metals  are  mixed  together,  the  compound  Fuflbility 
generally  turns  out  more  fufible  than  either  of  them  of  metal- 
was  before  the  mixture.  There  are  indeed  great  be  corn- 
differences  in  the  degrees  of  heat  requifite  to  melt  Pounds> 
them.  Thus,  lead  and  tin  melt  below  that  degree  of 
heat  which  is  required  to  make  quickfilver  or  linfeed- 
oil  boil.  Silver  requires  a  full  red  heat,  gold  a  low 
white  heat,  copper  a  full  white,  and  iron  an  ex¬ 
treme  white  heat  to  make  it  melt.  The  femimetal 
called  bifmuth  melts  at  about  460°  of  Fahreinheit’s 
thermometer;  and  tin  at  about  4220.  When  mixed 
in  equal  quantities,  the  compound  melted  at  283°. 

When  the  tin  was  double  the  bifmuth,  it  required  3 3 40 
to  melt  it ;  with  eight  times  more  tin  than  bifmuth, 
it  did  not  melt  under  39  2°.  If  to  this  compound  lead 
is  added,  which  by  itfelf  melts  in  about  540°,  the  fn- 
fibility  is  furprifingly  increal'ed.  Mr  Homberg  pro- 
pofetl  for  an  anatomical  injection  a  compound  of  lead, 
tin,  and  bifmuth,  in  equal  parts ;  which  he  tells  us 
keeps  in  fttfion  with  a  heat  fo  moderate  that  it  will 
not  finge  paper.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  contrived  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  above  mentioned  metallic  fubftances,  in 
fuch  proportions  that  it  melted  and  kept  fluid  in  a  heat 
ftill  fmaller,  not  much  exceeding  that  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  A  compound  of  two  parts  of  lead,  three  parts  of 
tin,  and  five  of  bifmuth,  did  but  juft  ftiffen  at  that  very 
heat,  and  fo  would  have  melted  with  very  little  more  j 
and  when  the  lead,  tin,  and  bifmuth,  were  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  proportions  of  1,  4,  and  5,  the  compound 
melted  in  246°.  We  have  l'een,  however,  a  piece  of 
metal  compounded  of  thefe  three,  the  proportions  un¬ 
known,  which  melted,  and  even  underwent  a  flight 
degree  of  calcination,  in  boiling  water,  and  barely  ftif- 
fened  in  a  degree  of  heat  lb  gentle  that  the  hand  could 
almoft  bear  it. 

A  flight  degree  of  calcination  feems  to  give  the  solubility 
acids  a  greater  power  over  metalline  fubftances ;  a  of  metal* 
greater  makes  them  lefsfoluble;  and  if  long  and  vio-  increased 
lently  calcined,  they  are  not  atfted  upon  by  acids  at  calcina- 
all.  Of  all  the  acids  the  marine  has  the  greateft  at-  tl0n*  " 
trabtion  for  metallic  calces,  and  volatilizes  almoft  eve- 
.ry  one  of  them. 

Sulphur  readily  unites  with  mod  metals,  deftroys  Qf 

their  malleability,  and  even  entirely  diflolves  them.  fuiphureo* 
On  gold  and  platina,  however,  it  has  no  effeeft,  till  metals, 
united  with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  when  it  forms  the 
compound  called  hepar  fulphuris  ;  which  is  a  very 
powerfnl  folvent,  and  will  make  even  gold  and  pla¬ 
tina  themfelves  foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  pafs  the 
filter.  This  preparation  is  thought  to  be  the  means 
by  which  Mofes  diflolved  and  gave  the  Ifraelites  to 
drink  the  golden  calf  which  they  had  idolatroufly  fet 
UP- 

When  a  metal  is  diflolved  in  an  acid,  it  may  be 
precipitated,  not  only  by  means  of  calcareous  earths 
and  alkalies,  but  alfo  by  fome  other  metals  :  for  acids 

do 
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do  not  attract  all  metals  with  equal  ftrength  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  when  a  metal  is  precipitated  by 
another,  the  precipitate  is  not  found  in  a  calcined  ftate, 
but  in  a  metallic  one.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the 
precipitating  metal  attracts  the  phlogifton  which  is 
expelled  from  that  which  is  dilft.lv ing,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  unites  with  it,  fo  as  to  appear  in  its  proper 
form.  The  various  degrees  of  attraction  which  acids 
have  for  the  different  metals  is  not  as  yet  fully  deter¬ 
mined.  The  belt  authenticated  are  mentioned  in  the 
Table  of  Affinities  or  Elective  Attractions,  (SeCi.Vll.) 

Metalline  fubftances  are  divided  into  metals  and  fe- 
mimetals.  The  metals,  which  are  diftinguifhed  from 
the  femimetallic  fubllances  by  their  malleability  or 
ftretching  under  the  hammer,  are  in  number  1'even  ; 
gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  platina.  To 
thefe  is  added  quickfilvfer  ;  which  Mr  Brown’s  expe¬ 
riments  have  fhewn  to  be  a  real  malleable  metal,  as 
well  as  others,  but  requiring  fo  little  heat  to  keep  it 
in  fufion,  that  it  is  always  found  in  a  liquid  ltate.  The 
femimetals  are  bifmuth  or  tin-glafs,  zinc,  regulus  of 
antimony,  and  cobalt,  nickel,  and  arfenic.  This  laft 
fubftance  ts  of  a  lingular  nature,  and  feems  to  pofl'efs 
a  kind  of  middle  nature  between  the  metalline  fub¬ 
ftances  and  l'alts.  I11  common  with  the  femimetals,  it 
is  capable  of  being  united  with  the  phlogtlton  in  large 
quantity,  when  it  aflumes  a  fplendid  metalline  form, 
but  wants  the  dudlility  of  a  true  metal ;  fo  can  only 
be  reckoned,  even  then,  among  the  femimetals.  It 
likewife  unites  with  fulphur,  with  which  it  forms  a 
compound  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  according  as 
more  or  lefs  fulphur  is  ufed.  This  compound  is  eafily 
fulible  ;  though  the  arfenic,  by  itfelf,  is  fo  volatile  as 
to  go  all  off  in  vapour  rather  than  melt.  In  common 
with  the  falts,  it  poflefles  the  properties  of  diflolving 
in  water,  and  uniting  itfelf  to  alkalies.  Water  will 
diflblve  about  ~T  of  its  weight  of  pure  arfenic ;  but 
if  arfenic  is  boiled  in  a  ftrong  alkaline  lixivium,  a 
much  greater  proportion  will  be  diflblved.  Indeed 
ftrong  alkaline  lixivia  will  diflblve  a  part  of  almoft 
every  metalline  fubftance,  except  gold,  filver,  and 
platina  ;  but,  excepting  copper,  which  may  be  formed 
into  cryftals  by  means  of  the  volatile  alkali,  none  of 
them  will  aflume  a  cryftalline  form  when  united  with 
alkalies.  Arfenic,  on  the  contrary,  unites  very  readily 
with  fixed  alkalies,  and  fhoots  with  them  into  a  neu¬ 
tral  fait.  If  it  is  mixed  with  nitre,  it  unites  itfelf  to 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  that  fait,  and  expels  the  acid  in 
very  volatile  fumes,  which  are  difficultly  condenfed 
into  a  blue  liquor.  The  reafon  of  this  is  probably  the 
great  attraction  between  the  nitrous  acid  and  phlo- 
gifton,  which  are  always  difpofed  to  unite  when  a 
proper  degree  of  heat  is  applied.  Was  the  phlogifton 
contained  in  large  quantity  in  the  arfenic,  and  the 
beat  fufficiently  great,  a  violent  deflagration  would 
enfue  ;  but  as  the  arfenic  attracts  the  alkaline  part  of 
the  nitre,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  acid  attracts  the 
phlogifton,  a  double  decompofition  enfues,  in  a  lefs 
degree  of  heat  than  would  otherwife  be  neceflary  ; 
and  the  nitrous  acid  arifes  in  a  very  volatile  ftate,  as 
it  always  is  when  combined  with  phlogifton,  which 
is  the  occafion  of  the  bluenefs  in  aqua  fortis  fo  pro¬ 
duced.  The  arfenic  is  alfo  decompofed  in  part,  by 
being  deprived  of  its  proper  quantity  of  plilogifton  ; 
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in  confequence  of  which  it  attaches  itfelf  fo  ftrongly 
to  the  fixed  alkali  of  the  nitre,  that  the  fait  formed  by 
their  union  cannot  be  decompofed  by  the  ftrongc-ft  acids. 
The  only  method  is  to  prefent  to  this  (alt  a  metallic  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  the  arfenic  unites  with  in  preference  to 
the  alkali.  The  common  arfenical  falts  made  with 
arfenic  having  its  due  proportion  of  phlogifton  and  al¬ 
kali,  may  be  decompounded  by  acids.  For  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  metallic  fubllances  from  their  ores,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  refining  them,  fee  Metallurgy. 

Sect.  V.  Waters. 

The  pnre  element  of  water,  like  that  of  fire* 
is  fo  much  an  agent  in  moft  chemical  operations, 
as  to  be  itfelf  very  little  the  ebjeft  of  practical 
chemiftry  ;  no  method  being  hitherto  known  of 
compounding  or  decompounding  it.  Waters,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  be  the  objects  of  chemiftry  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  impurities'  they  contain  :  and,  as 
thefe  impurities  are  moft  commonly  of  the  faline 
kind,  it  is  impofiible  that  any  general  theory  can  be 
given  of  waters,  diftintft  from  that  of  the  falts  con¬ 
tained  in  them  ;  which  all  depend  on  the  general  pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  falts,  and  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Any  thing  that  can  be  faid  with  regard 
to  waters,  then,  mult  be  poftponed  to  the  particular 
confideration  of  the  properties  of  each  of  the  faline  bo¬ 
dies  with  which  water  is  capable  of  being  adulterated. 
We  lhall  therefore  refer  entirely  to  the  article  Water 
for  what  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjeift. 

Sec.t.  VI.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Subjlances. 

The  general  chemical  properties  of  thefe  have  been 
already  taken  notice  of  under  the  name  of  inflammable 
fubftances.  They  agree  in  giving  out  a  very  thick 
foetid  oil,  when  diftilled  by  a  ftrong  fire  ;  but  in  other 
refpe<5ts  they  differ  very  confiderably.  Moft  kinds  of 
vegetables  give  out  an  acid  along  with  the  oil ;  but 
all  animal  fubftances  (ants,  and  perhaps  fome  other 
infers,  excepted)  yield  only  a  volatile  alkali.  Some 
kinds  of  vegetables,  indeed,  as  muftard,  afford  a  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  on  dilHllation,  fimilar  to  that  from  animal 
fubftances ;  but  inftances  of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  as 
well  as  of  animals  affording  an  acid.  Both  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances  are  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  called  putrefaction ,  by  which  a  volatile 
alkali  is  produced  in  great  plenty  :  there  is,  however, 
this  remarkable  difference  between  them,  that  many 
vegetable  fubftances  undergo  two  kinds  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  before  they  arrive  at  the  putrefactive  ftage.  The 
.  firft  is  called  the  vinous,  when  the  ardent  fpirits  are 
produced,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  when 
fpeaking  of  inflammable  fubftances.  This  is  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  acetous ,  wherein  the  vegetable  acid  called 
vinegar  is  produced  in  plenty  :  and  laftly,  the  putre- 
fatftive  ftage  fucceeds  when  a  volatile  alkali  is  only 
produced  ;  not  the  fmalleft  veftige  either  of  ardent 
fpirits  or  of  vinegar  remaining.  On  the  other  hand, 
animal  fubftances  feeni  fufceptible  only  of  the  putre¬ 
factive  fermentation  ;  no  mftance  having  ever  occur¬ 
red  where  there  was  the  leaft  drop,  either  of  ardent 
fpirit  or  of  vinegar.,  produced  from  a  putrified  animal 
fubftance.  (See  Fermentation  and  Putrefac¬ 
tion.) 
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Theory.  sect>  VII.  Cf  the  Chemical  Characters,  and 
63  Tables  of  Elective  Attraction. 

Invention  The  different  marks  or  characters  by  which  the 
or  cliarac-  ancient  chemifts  ufed  to  denote  many  different  fub- 
ters,  raC  fiances,  were  invented  rather  from  a  fuperftitious  and 
fantalfical  principle  than  from  any  real  neceffity  ;  or, 
perhaps,  like  the  xniginatical  language  ufed  by  the 
alchemifts,  they  have  thereby  fought  to  conceal  their 
myfteries  from  the  vulgar.  In  contriving  tltefe  marks, 
they  affetfted  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  ;  intending 
them  as  lymbols  of  the  qualities  pofleffed  by  each  of 
the  different  lub fiances.  A  circle  being  fuppofed  the 
moll  perfect  figure,  was  therefore  ufed  to  reprefent 
the  moll  perfect  metal  in  nature,  that  is,  gold.  Silver 
being  likewife  a  perfect  and  indeflrudtible  metal,  is 
placed  next  to  gold  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  inferiority, 
is  expreffed  only  by  a  crefcent,  as  if  but  half  gold.  A 
circle  was  likewife  ufed  to  denote  fait  of  any  kind,  as 
being  fomething  elaborate  and  perfedt.  A  crofs  was 
ufed  to  denote  acrimony  of  any  kind,  and  confequent- 
ly  employed  for  the  acrimonious  falts  of  vitriol,  alka¬ 
li,  ire.  Hence,  all  the  inferior  metals  have  the  crofs 
fom e-how  or  other  combined  with  the  marks  defigned 
to  reprefent  them.  Thus,  the  mark  for  quickfilver  de¬ 
notes,  that  it  hath  the  fplendor  of  filver,  the  weight 
of  gold,  but  its  perfection  is  hindered  by  an  acrimony 
reprefented  by  the  crofs  at  bottom,  ire.  Fire  is  re- 
prefented  by  an  equilateral  triangle,  having  one  of 
its  angles  uopermoft.  This  may  be  confidered  as  a 
rude  reprefentation  of  flame,  which  is  always  pointed 
at  top.  Water,  again,  is  reprefented  by  a  triangle, 
with  an  angle  downwards,  (hewing  the  way  in  which 
that  element  exerts  its  ftrength,  ire.  All  thefe  marks, 
however,  as  they  were  of  no  real  ufe  at  firfl,  fo  they 
are  now  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  ne- 
gledted.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  may  mod  rea¬ 
dily  occur  in  chemical  books  are  reprefented  and  ex- 
64  plained  on  Plate  LXXVI. 

Of  tables  of  Tables  of  affinities ,  or  elective  atraClions,  are  but  of 
affinities.  [ate  invention.  They  are  confequences  of  an  impro¬ 
ved  (late  of  chemiftry,  when  the  different  fubftances 
w  ere  found  to  aft  upon  one  another  in  molt  cafes  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  fixed  and  fettled  rule.  The  mod  appro¬ 
ved  table  of  this  kind  for  a  long  time  was  that  compo- 
fed  by  Mr  Geoffrey.  It  was  however  found  to  be 
very  incomplete,  not  only  as  to  its  extent,  but  like- 
ways  as  heat  and  fome  other  circumftances  were 
found  to  vary  the  attractions  confiderably,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  reverfe  them.  Other  tables  have  been 
conftrufted  by  Mr  Gellert,  ire.  but  none  hath  yet  ap¬ 
peared  fo  complete  but  that  many  additions  may  be 
made  to  it.  The  following  is  that  at  prefent  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  Dr  Black  in  his  courfe  of  chemiftry: 

I.  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Phlogifton 
Fixed  alkali 
Calcareous  earth 
Zinc 
Iron 
Tin 
Copper 
Quickfilver 
Silver 


Volatile  alkali 
Magnefia 
Earth  of  alum. 

2.  Nitrous  Acid. 
Phlogifton 
Fixed  alkali 
Calcareous  earth 
Zinc 
Iron 
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Lead 

Tin 

Copper 

Quickfilver 

Silver 

Volatile  alkali. 

3.  Marine  Acid. 
Fixed  alkali 
Calcareous  earth 
Zinc 
Iron 
Lead 
Tin 
Copper 

Regulus  of  antimony 

Quickfilver 

Silver 

Spirit  of  wine 
Volatile  oils 
Gold. 


4.  Sulphur. 

Fixed  alkali 

Calcareous  earth 

Iron  » 

Nickel 

Copper 

Lead 

Tin 

Silver 

Regulus  of  antimony 

Quickfilver 

Arfenic. 

5.  Hepar  Sulphuris  is 
partially  decompounded 

.  by 

Quickfilver 
Solution  of  fixed  alkali 
Lime-water 
Volatile  alkali. 

6.  Fixed  Air. 
Calcareous  earth 
Fixed  alkali 
Magnefia 
Volatile  alkali. 

7.  Alkaline  Salts. 
Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Marine  acid 
Acetous  acid 
Volatile  vitriolic  acid 
Sedative  fait 
Fixed  air 
Sulphur 
Expreffed  oils. 

8.  Calcareous  Earth. 
Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Marine  acid 


Acid  of  tartar 
Acetous  acid 

Sulphureous  acid  and  fe- 
dative  fait 
Sulphur. 

9.  Metallic  Substan¬ 
ces,  Lead  and  Regulus 
of  Antimony  excepted. 
Marine  acid 
Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acid 

Sulphur  and  acetous  acid. 

10.  Lead. 

Vitriolic  acid 
Marine  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Acetous  acid 
Expreffed  oils. 

11.  Regulus  of  Anti¬ 
mony. 

Vitriolic  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Marine  acid 
Acetous  acid. 

12.  Arsenic. 

Zinc 

Iron 

Copper 

•Tin 

Lead 

Silver 

Gold. 

13.  Regulus  of  Anti¬ 
mony  with  Metals. 

Iron 

Copper 

Tin 

Lead 

Silver 

Gold. 

14.  Quicksilver. 
Gold 

Lead  and  tin 
Copper 

Zinc,  bifmuth,  and  regu¬ 
lus  of  antimony. 

15.  Silver. 

Lead 

Copper 

Iron. 

16.  Water. 

Fixed  alkali 
Spirit  of  wine 

Mild  alkaline  falts,  and 
fome  neutrals. 

17.  Spirit  ofWiNE. 
Water 

Oils  and  refins. 

In 
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A  Table  of  CHEMICAL  CILYRACTEiK  S . 


A  Tin. 

^31  (5  Fegulus  of  ‘ 

c©^  ( yau/iic  vet  Alkali. 

&AFotrder. 

A,  Hr. 

Aniimomr. 

l^J  Fotafk. 

£L  Afhes. 

*\J  I Kite  r. 

0”0  .A  rfenie. 

Hh  Aeals. 

B  ABatk 

V  Forth . 

^Fegulur  ofArfenie, 

fine  gar. 

B.M.AB;  t filer  la  tb. 

£  A  Fro  It’  Alt'. 

K  Cobalt. 

0*^0;  TdnoheAtid. 

_AB  Sami  lath. 

m.  A  Jj {efihiticAir. 

N.Au-m 

GA^CD;  \  JtnmsAiid. 

Tiipor  bath. 

Vr/«y, 

S.M  Afetalho  Sulflanecs 

Q+sQAfai'/i/e  Ami. 

X  in  Four. 

Y  fyft/itm. 

O.Calr. 

^F;F:Aptafoi  tis. 

6,  L  Bay: 

alnneonsFarfh. 

0=0  thfiment. 

^R,3R AfuaJiegia. 

(p.  HKight. 

Y.CV ;*J*  Quicklime. 

&  Cinnabar. 

^  VolSulplinreom'  Am 

1  03,  Fife  nth. 

■y^o  £ itrifial/e,  or 

Li  .C  Fafns  Catammair. 

'*  lh.FJio,sfdiorieAcid. 

aaa;^;r  in i alga m. 

Siliceous  F a rl/uv. 

<8>  Ftp  : 

V  TlAne, 

d}\9>;FFj/it/l 

>2©  Fluors,  or 

(B  IStnol . 

’  Spit  it  of  ‘  flAn  e. 

— ■ to  Sublime. 

Fujible  Faiths- 

0;  @;Sea  Salt. 

"L  Feclified  V. 

Co  Frccifitate, 

y^Talk. 

8;  O-*  Sal  Gem . 

JEj  Fiber. 

d\ARetort. 

j  Magne/ia. 

(D.Wt/r. 

Firne  If Artei: 

XX.  Ant  Alembic. 

1  A^;@  Fart/? of  Alum 

.  Ah  ;Sh;Fo/YKc 

□  trine. 

*}?  i  ( in  oil le. 

.*.*.  Sim  el. 

|  S.S .  Sedative  Salt 

o°o  .©^>AFl. 

SSS,  Stratum  Sit  pel 

©  Geld. 

,  ,  (DjR'Ja  Sal Ammon  tai 

:«AjS.o  o'fEfa Yrilietl  Oil. 

Stratum. 

i  3;  ^  .Silver. 

1 O.thiAllum. 

V  Fixed  Gil 

C.C.  Corn  u  (ervi 

Q  Gyy?e/: 

Carla  r 

^  Sulphur. 

Hartshorn. 

^  Fin  . 

3  8 Alkali. 

&$HeparofSidphw: 

ZZ^AFoltle . 

t\  Lead. 

0/;  QwdAred Alkali. 

A.  Fl  Iphoi  ns. 

gr.LiOraa/. 

^  Afercary: 

0A ;  0  ^  Fla  hie  Alkali 

Fit  to  gif ton . 

CBti. A.  Son  pie. 

|  d  Iron . 

m.0V firedAlkalt. 

Of  Soefft). 

^ i.  A  Draw . 

1  2g  2jnc. 

C  .0V  /  attfhefired- 

0  Fnlnyrife . 

ZpAn  Ou  e  re. 

j  B ; Sb'JAomu l/i . 

Alkali. 

0“O  Gla/s. 

i&LA  Found. 

Antimony'. 

m&^Jtill I'ol.A  lleali. 

©  CafnitSferfinini. 

cfwti A  Feunv~ive,gjit  ■ 
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.  In  confequence  of  heat,  fedative  fait  decompounds 
-  vitriolated  tartar  and  fea-falt. — Phofphorine  acid  de¬ 
compounds  vitriolated  tartar,  nitre,  and  fea-falt. 

Double  Elective  Attradlions;  which,  in  fome 
cafes,  may  be  confidered  as  exceptions  to  the 
foregoing  table. 

I.  Thofe  which  happen  in  mixtures  of  watery  fub- 
Volatile  alkali 
Fixed  air. 

Mercury,  filver,  or  lead 
Nitrous  or  acetous  acids. 

Vitriol  acid 
Alkalies,  earths,  or 
M.  S. 

Marine  acid 
Alkaline  falts,  earths,  or 
M.  S. 

Fixed  air 
Fixed  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali,  magne- 
fia,  or  earth  of  alum 
Vitriolic  acid. 

II.  Thole  which  happen  in  diftillations  or  fublima- 

Fixed  air 
Calcareous  earths. 
Nitrous,  marine,  or  ace¬ 
tous  acids 
Fixed  alkali. 

Acetous  acid 
Fixed  alkali,  or  abfor- 
bent  earths. 

Marine  acid 
Quickfilver. 

III.  Thofe  which  happen  in  mixtures  by  fufion. 

C  Tin  Iron 

'  £  Silver  Lead. 

C  Copper  Sulphur 

2-  l  Gold  Lead. 

C  M.  S.  Sulphur 

,  £  Gold  Reg*  of  ant. 

The  firft  of  thefe  tables  requires  very  little  expla¬ 
nation.  The  names  printed  in  finall  capitals,  are  thofe 
of  the  fubltances  which  have  the  affinity  with  or  at¬ 
tract  thofe  below  them.  Thus,  vitriolic  acid  attracts 
moll  powerfully  the  phlogifton,  or  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  next,  fixed  alkali ;  then,  calcareous  earth  ;  and 
fo  on,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  marked. — The 
tables  of  double  elective  attractions  cannot  be  made 
quite  fo  dillinCt ;  though  an  explanation  of  one  ex¬ 
ample  will  make  this  likewife  eafy  to  be  nnderllood. 
Thus  in  Table  I.  the  firft  cafe  is,  “  If  a  combination  of 
acids  with  calcareous  earths  or  metallic  fubltances  is 
mixed  with  a  combination  of  volatile  alkali  and  fixed 
Vol.  III. 


tions,  and  require  heat. 
C  Vol.  alkali 
J’  £  Acids 


'  Vol.  alkali 
^  Nitrous,  marine,  or 
vitriolic  acids 
C  Reg.  of  antimon. 

*  £  Sulphur 


'  Acids 

)  Calc,  earths,  or  me- 

*  tallic  fubltances 

*  Vitriolic  or  marine  a- 
?  cids 

'  Alkalies  or  earths 
'  Lead 

'  Nitrous,  marine,  or 
'  acetous  acids 


C  Silver 
4.  ^  Vitriolic, 


nitrous,  or 
acetous  acids 
C  Volatile  alkali 
£  Acids 

C  Nitrous,  marine,  or 
6.  d.  acetous  acids 
r  Calcareous  earths 
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air,  the  acids  will  unite  themfelves  to  the  volatile  al-  Theory. 
kali,  and  the  fixed  air  to  the  calcareous  earth  or  me-  1 
tallic  fubllance. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  different  Operations  in  Prac¬ 
tical  Chemiflry,  and  the  proper  Inflruments  for 
performing  each.  ^ 

The  molt  remarkable  operations  in  chemiftry,  and  Operations 
by  which  the  greateft  changes  are  made  upon  thofe  in  chemi- 
bodies  which  are  the  objects  of  that  fcience,  may  be  ^*7* 
comprehended  under  the  following  names.  1.  Solu¬ 
tion.  2.  Filtration.  3.  Precipitation,  or  coagulation. 

4.  Evaporation.  J.  Cryftallization.  6.  Diftillation. 

7.  Sublimation.  8.  Deflagration.  9.  Calcination.  10.  Fu¬ 
fion.  xi.  Maceration,  or  digeftion.  To  which  we 
may  add,  12.  Trituration,  or  levigation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  particular  account  of  each  chemifts, 
of  thefe  operations,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  notice,  that  how  divid- 
there  are  two  different  things  propofed  by  thole  who  e(l* 
enter  on  the  practice  of  chemiftry.  Some  have  no¬ 
thing  farther  in  view  than  the  enlargement  of  their 
knowledge,  or  making  improvements  in  arts  which 
are  to  be  praiSlifed  by  others  for  their  own  advantage. 

Others  defign  to  follow  chemiftry  as  a  trade,  by  which 
they  hope  to  enrich  themfelves,  or  to  get  a  comfor¬ 
table  livelihood.  But  the  apparatus  and  utenlils  necef- 
fary  for  performing  the  very  fame  operations  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  different  when  experiments  only  are  to 
be  made,  from  what  they  mull  be  when  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  with  a  view  to  profit  ;  and  fo 
great  is  this  difference,  that  thofe  who  purfue  che¬ 
miftry  with  a  view  to  advantage,  will  always  find 
themfelves  very  confiderahle  lofers  if  they  follow  the 
plan  of  an  apparatus  or  a  laboratory  defigned  only 
for  making  experiments.  Along  with  the  apparatus, 
therefore,  which  is  commonly  defcribed  in  chemical 
books,  and  proper  only  for  experiments,  we  lhall  alfo 
give  that  which  is  necefftry  for  preparing  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  any  chemical  article  in  the  way  of  trade. 

In  general,  thofe  who  pradtife  chemiftry  merely  Glafs  vef- 
with  an  experimental  view,  ought,  as  much  as  pof-  fels,  when 
fible,  to  make  ufe  of  glafs  veffels,  as  not  being  liable  t0  be 
to  be  corroded  by  the  moll  powerful  folvents  ;  and, 
by  their  tranfparency,  giving  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  what  paffes  within  them  during  the  operation. 

But,  by  thofe  who  praclife  chemiftry  with  a  different 
view,  thefe  veffels  ought,  with  equal  care,  to  be  a- 
voided,  on  account  of  their  expence,  and  brittlenefs. 

This  kill  quality,  indeed,  is  pofiefled  by  glafs  in  fo 
eminent  a  degree,  that  glafs  veffels  will  fometimes 
fly  to  pieces,  and  that  with  confiderable  violence,  when 
Handing  by  themfelves,  and  nothing  touching  them. 

The  principal  objects  which  a  chemift  ought  to  have 
in  view,  in  performing  his  operations,  ought  to  be 
to  fave  time  and  fuel,  efpecially  the  firft  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe,  he  would  find  himfelf  a  confiderable  gainer, 
though  he  fhould  be  at  much  greater  expence  in  his 
apparatus  than  he  would  otherwife  have  occafion  for. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  a  particular  defeription 
of  each  of  the  operations  above  mentioned  ;  and  firft 

of  *  68 

Solution.  By  this  is  underftood  the  diffolving  a  Solution, 
folidfubftanceinafluid,  fo  as  that  the  folid  lhall  totally 
dilappear,  and  become  part  of  a  tranfparent  liquor. 

10  X  This 
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Theory.  This  operation  applies  particularly  to  falts,  earths,  and 
•  1  1  metals ;  as  well  as  to  feveral  unftuous  and  inflammable 

fubftances.  For  performing  this  operation  in  a  fmall 
way,  common  vials  are  in  many  cafes  fufiicient.  Where 
the  l’olution  is  attended  with  cffervefcence  and  a  dii- 
charge  of  vapours,  the  long-necked  glafles  called 
Plate  matraffes,  or  bolt-heads,  (fig.  5.),  are  neceflary.  Flo- 
LXXVII.  rence  flaiks  are  indeed  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
this  operation,  as  being  of  the  proper  fhape,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  heat  fo  well,  that  they  may  be  filled 
with  any  fluid,  and  let  on  a  common  fire  like  a  me¬ 
talline  veffel.  Solution  is  much  promoted  by  agitating 
the  veffel,  and  by  heat.  In  forne  cafes,  indeed,  it  will 
not  take  place  till  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot ;  and 
in  fuch  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  make  the  fluid  boil¬ 
ing  hot  by  itfelf,  and  then  llowly  to  add  the  fubftance 
to  be  diffolved. 

When  large  quantities  of  faline  matter  are  to  be 
diffolved,  metalline  velfels  muftbe  ufed :  but  before  any 
are  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  make  an  experiment  whether  the  fait  receives  any 
impregnation  from  the  metal  of  which  the  veffel  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  ufe  of  is  formed  ;  and  if  this  is 
found  to  be  the  cafe,  it  muft  not  be  ufed.  The  me¬ 
tals  mod  liable  to  be  corroded  by  faline  bodies,  are 
iron  and  copper  ;  and  indeed,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  Angle 
purpofe  of  diflblving  fixed  alkaline  falts,  iron  velfels 
fit  eq^cptally  unfit  for  faline  folutions  of  any  kind.  Cop¬ 
per  viffels  are  alfo  very  liable  to  be  corroded,  and  to 
communicate  very  tnifehievous  qualities  to  the  liquors 
which  corrode  them  ;  for  which  reafon,  they  ought 
never  to  be  made  life  <5f  for  the  pnrpofes  of  folution. 
The  metal  lcaft  liable  to  be  corroded,  next  to  gold  and 
filver,  is  lead  ;  and  therefore  a  chemift  ought  rather 
to  provide  himfelf  with  leaden  velfels  than  thofe  of 
any  other  metal.  But  though  lead  is  not  apt  to  be 
corroded  by  many  kinds  of  falts,  there  are  feme  which 
are  found  to  aft  upon  it,  and  to  form  therewith  a  very 
dangerous  poifon.  The  vegetable  acid  of  vinegar  is 
particularly  apt  to  receive  a  dangerous  impregnation 
from  this  metal,  and  therefore  no  folution  of  any  fait 
containing  this  acid  ought  to  be  made  in  leaden  vef¬ 
fels.  It  appears  to  be  very  little  affefted  by  the  vi¬ 
triolic  or  marine  acids,  and  therefore  any  faline  fub¬ 
ftance  containing  either  of  thefe  acids  may  be  fafely 
enough  diffolved  in  veffels  made  of  lead. 

In  order  to  fave  time  in  making  folutions,  the  vef¬ 
fels  ought  to  be  as  large  as  poflible  ;  though  even  in 
this  there  muftbe  a  certain  limit:  for  two  fmall  vef¬ 
fels  filled  with  water  williooner  acquire  the  neceflary 
degree  of  heat  than  one  large  one  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  veffel  is  made  more  capacious,  the  fides  and  bot¬ 
tom  muft  be  thicker*  which  confiderably  increafes  the 
expence.  Fifteen  or  twenty  Englifh  gallons  is  the 
uttnoft  capacity  of  which  they  ever  will  be  required ; 
and  is  rather  above  what  will  on  moft  occafions  be 
neceflary.  They  ought  to  be  of  a  conical  fignre, 
round  at  the  bottom  ;  and  to  have  a  cover  of  thick 
pkte-iron  all  around  that  part  which  is  e^pofed  to  the 
aftion  of  the  fire,  that  the  lead  may  not  bend  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat,  which  it  would  otlierwife  be  very 
apt  to  do.  When  the  folution  is  to  be  made,  the  leaden 
veffel  is  firft  to  be  filled  up  with  water  fo  far  as  to  have 
room  for  the  quantity  of  fait  intended  to  be  diffolved  : 


a  fire  is  then  to  be  applied  fo  as  to  make  it  boil :  and  Theory. 
then  the  fait  is  to  be  added  flowly,  fo  as  fcarcely  to 
hinder  the  boiling  ;  for  if  a  great  quantity  was  thrown 
in  at  once,  fo  as  to  cool  the  liquor  very  much,  great 
part  of  the  fait  would  concrete  on  the  bottom,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  only  to  be  very  difficultly  foluble,  but 
even  to  endanger  the  melting  of  the  veffel.  It  is  of 
forne  coiifequcnce  alfo  to  avoid  the  hot  fteam  which 
proceeds  from  the  boiling  water,  and  which  iffues  with 
great  force  from  a  narrow-mouthed  veffel  fuch  as  we 
have  been  deferibing.  That  the  operator  may  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  this,  and  likewife  diffolve  the  fait  in  a 
regular  and  gradual  manner,  without  any  danger  of 
its  concreting  on  the  bottom,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  a  leaden,  or  even  a  wooden,  veffel,  with  a  long 
handle  ;  which  is  to  be  filled  with  the  fubftance  to 
be  diffolved,  then  immerfed  in  the  boiling  liquor, 
and  Ihaken  about  in  it,  till  the  fait  is  made  into  a  kind 
of  thick  pap,  which  will  be  in  no  danger  of  concre¬ 
ting.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  not  to  faturate  the  water 
perfeftly  with  fait  5  for  it  will  in  that  cafe  be  impof- 
fible  to  hinder  part  of  it  from  fettling  on  the  bottom, 
where  it  foon  acquires  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  to 
melt  the  lead.  Before  any  faline  fubftance  is  put  into 
water  for  folution,  it  ought  to  be  pounded  and  lifted 
through  a  hair  fieve. 

Where  large  quantities  of  metal  are  to  be  diffolved 
in  acids,  efpecially  the  nitrous  acid,  glafs  veffels  are  in 
a  manner  indifpenfible  ;  although  the  common  ftone- 
ware  bottles,  efpecially  thofe  made  in  Holland,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well,  as  not  being  liable  to 
corrofion,  and  not  fo  apt  to  break  as  the  glafs  veffels 
are.  They  may  be  got  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  hold  3  or 
4  gallons :  but  no  veffel  in  which  metalline  folutions  are 
made,  ought  ever  to  be  above  half  full. 

In  folutions  of  oily  and  inflammable  fubftances,  caft 
iron  veffels  are  perhaps  the  moft  proper  of  any ;  tho* 
copper  ones  are  generally  preferred.  The  copper  is 
exceflively  foluble  in  oil,  efpecially  if  it  is  left  to  cool 
in  fuch  a  veffel  ;  but  iron  is  not  foluble  in  any  inflam¬ 
mable  matter  except  fulphur.  Copper  has  however 
this  advantage  over  iron,  that  it  is  fooner  cooled,  as 
the  veffels  made  of  copper  are  thinner  than  they  can 
be  made  of  caft  iron  :  fo  that  if  too  great  heat  is  appli¬ 
ed  to  a  cooper  veffel,  it  may  be  eafily  remedied  by 
taking  it  off  the  fire ;  but  in  a  caft  iron  veffel  the  heat 
continues  fo  long  as  {hay  fometimes  produce  dangerous 
confeqnences,  even  after  the  fire  is  removed.  g 

2. Filtration.  This  operation  is  generally  the  Filtration, 
attendant  of  folution :  very  few  fubftances,  of  the  faline 
kind  efpecially,  are  capable  of  being  diffolved  without 
leaving  forne  impurities,  from  which  they  muft  be 
freed  ;  and  die  doing  of  this,  fo  as  to  render  the  fo- 
lntion  perfeftly  tranfparent,  is  what  is  underftood  by 
the  word  filtration. 

For  pnrpofes  merely  experimental,  a  glafs  funnel 
and  piece  of  paper  are  generally  fnfficient.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  formed  into  a  conical  cap,  which  being  placed  in 
the  funnel  with  its  point  downwards,  the  funnel  is  then 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  vial ;  and  the  folution  or 
other  liquor  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  paper  cap, 
through  which  the  liquor  paffes  tranfparent,  leaving  its 
impurities  on  the  paper.  For  the  purpofe  of  filtration, 
paper  has  come  into  fuch  general  ufe,  that  a  particular 

kind 
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Theory,  kind  of  it  is  prepared  under  the  name  of  filtering  pa- 
. . .  per.  This  is  of  a  reddifh  colonr  ;  but  Dr  Lewis  pre¬ 
fers  the  whitifli  grey  paper  which  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land  about  the  pill  boxes,  as  not  giving  any  colour  to 
the  folutions  which  pafs  through  it. 

This  operation,  though  apparently  fo  Ample  and 
eafy,  is  neverthelefs  attended  with  very  troublefome 
circumftances,  on  account  of  the  great  time  it  takes 
up.  Even  where  very  ftnall  quantities  of  liquor  are  to 
be  filtered,  merely  for  experiment's  fake,  the  impuri¬ 
ties  frequently  fettle  on  the  paper  fo  foon,  and  obftruft 
its  pores  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  operator  is  often 
quite  wearied  out :  often,  too,  the  paper  breaks ;  and  thus 
the  whole  is  fpoiled,  and  the  operation  mull  be  begun 
over  again. 

To  avoid  thefe  inconveniencies,  another  method  of 
filtration  hath  been  propofed  ;  namely  to  ule  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cotton  threads,  the  ends  of  which  are  to  be  im- 
merfed  in  the  liquor,  and  the  other  ends  are  to  hang 
over  the  fide  of  the  veffel  which  contains  it,  and  to 
hang  lower  than  the  furface  of  the  liquor.  By  this 
means  they  will  adl  as  To  many  capillary  fyphons, 
(fee  Syphon)  ;  the  liquid  will  arife  in  them  quite 
pure,  and  be  dtfcharged  from  their  lower  extremities 
into  a  veffel  placed  to  receive  it.  That  the  liquor 
may  flow  freely  into  the  cotton,  it  will  be  proper  to 
wet  the  threads  before  they  are  ufed. 

In  point  of  efficacy,  no  doubt,  this  method  excells 
every  other  ;  and  where  the  operator  has  abundance 
of  time  and  patience,  may  be  proper  for  experiments : 
but,  in  the  way  of  trade,  fuch  a  contrivance  is  evi¬ 
dently  ufelefs.  For  filtering  large  quantities  of  liquor, 
therefore,  recourle  has  been  had  to  large  funnels; 
earthern  cnllenders,  or  bafons  full  of  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  lined  with  filtering  paper ;  and  to  conical  bags  of 
flannel  or  canvas. 

The  inconveniences  attending  funnels,  when  ufed 
only  in  the  wav  of  experiment,  •  are  much  greater 
when  they  are  employed  for  filtering  large  quantities 
of  liquor  ;  and  therefore  they  are  generally  laid  afide. 
The  earthen  cullenders,  too,  do  not  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe  ;  nor  indeed  does  filtration  through  paper  in 
eneral  fucceed  well.  The  conical  flannel  or  canvas 
ags  are  greatly  preferable :  but  they  have  this  in¬ 
convenience,  that  the  preffure  of  the  liquor  is  directed 
chiefly  againft  one  particular  point,  or  a  fmall  part  of 
the  bottom,  and  therefore  the  impurities  are  forcibly 
driven  into  that  place  ;  and  thus  the  operation  be¬ 
comes  infufferably  tedious. 

The  beft  method  of  obviating  the  inconveniencies 
of  filtration  feems  to  be  the  following.  Let  a  wooden 
frame  of  about  three  feet  fquare  be  made,  having 
four  holes,  one  in  each  corner,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This  frame  is  to  be  fupported 
by  four  feet,  the  ends  of  which  mnft  proje<ft  an  inch 
or  two  through  the  holes.  Thus  the  whole  may  be 
occafionally  fet  up  and  taken  down,  fo  as  to  go  into 
very  little  compafs  ;  for  if  the  feet  are  properly  plac¬ 
ed,  each  with  a  little  projection  outwards,  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  its  falling.  A  Iquare  piece  of  can¬ 
vas  mult  alfo  be  procured,  fomewhat  lefs  than  the 
wooden  frame.  On  each  corner  of  it  there  mult  be 
a  very  ftrong  loop,  which  flips  on  one  of  the  project¬ 
ing  ends  of  the  feet,  fo  that  the  canvas  may  hang  a 
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little  flack  in  the  middle  of  the  frame.  The  liquor  to  Theory. 

be  filtered  is  now  poured  into  the  canvas,  and  a  vef- - 

fel  placed  underneath  to  receive' it.  At  firft  it  will 
pafs  through  very  foul  ;  but,  being  returned  two  or 
three  times,  will  become  perfectly  tranfparent,  and 
will  continue  to  run  with  great  velocity,  if  the  filter 
is  kept  conftantly  full.  A  filter  of  the  fize  jult  now 
mentioned  will  contain  ten  gallons  of  liquid ;  which  is 
a  very  great  advantage,  as  the  heat  of  iuch  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  liquor  is  not  foon  diffipated,  and  every  flotation 
filters  much  falter  when  hot  than  when  allowed  to 
cool. 

The  advantages  of  a  filter  of  this  kind  above  others 
arife  from  the  preffure  of  the  liquor  being  more  equal¬ 
ly  diffufed  over  a  large  fpace,  by  which  the  impuri¬ 
ties  are  not  forced  fo  Itrongly  into  the  cloth  as  to  Hop 
it  up  entirely.  Yet  even  here,  where  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  liquor  require  filtration,  the  doth  is  apt  to  be 
flopped  up  fo  as  to  make  the  operation  not  a  little  te¬ 
dious  and  difagreeable.  It  will  be  proper  therefore 
to  have  feveral  cloths,  that  one  may  be  applied  as 
loon  as  another  is  taken  off. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  filtration,  it  is  very 
proper  to  let  the  liquors  to  be  filtrated  fettle  for  fome 
time ;  that  fo  their  grolfer  feculencies  may  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  thus  there  will  be  the  fewer  to  retard  the 
la/t  part  of  the  operation.  Sometimes,  however,  thefe 
feculencies  refufe  to  fettle  till  after  a  very  long  time  ; 
and  where  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  quicklime  thrown  into  the  boiling  liquor  remar¬ 
kably  promotes  the  feparation.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  ufed  in  certain  cafes.  y~> 

In  fome  cafes,  the  difeovery  of  a  ready  way  of  fil-  Schemes 
tering  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  would  be  a  matter  of  [°r 
great  confequence  ;  as  where  a  town  is  fupplied  w ith  tke^Fwa- 
river-water,  which  is  generally  far  from  being  clear,  ter. 
and  often  imparts  a  difagreeable  colour  to  clothes 
wafhed  with  it.  Some  years  ago,  a  fcheme  was  pro¬ 
pofed  by  a  chemift  for  filtering  muddy  water  in  any 
quantity.  His  method  was,  to  have  a  large  calk  co¬ 
vered  over  in  the  bottom  with  ftraw  to  the  depth  of 
fome  inches,  and  then  filled  up  with  fand.  This  calk 
was  entirely  open  at  one  end,  and  had  a  hole  in  the 
other,  which,  by  a  means  of  a  leaden  pipe,  commu¬ 
nicated  with  a  large  refervoir  of  the  water  to  be  fil¬ 
tered,  and  which  flood  confiderably  higher  than  the 
calk.  The  water  which  defeended  through  the  pipe 
into  the  calk,  having  a  tendency  to  rife  up  to  the  fame 
level  with  that  in  the  refervoir,  would  prefs  violently 
againft  the  fand,  and,  as  he  thought,  run  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cade  perfectly  filtrated,  and  free  from  its 
impurities.  By  this  contrivance,  indeed,  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  preffure  was  occafioned,  if  the  height  of  the  re- 
lervoir  was  confiderable  :  but  the  confequence  was, 
not  a  filtration,  but  a  greater  of  impurity  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  for  the  fand  was  forced  out  of  the  calk  along 
with  it,  and,  however  confined,  the  water  always  role 
as  muddy  as  it  went  in. 

Where  water  is  to  be  filtered  in  large  quantity,  as 
for  the  purpofes  of  a  family,  a  particular  kind  of  foft 
fpungy  ftones,  called  filtering  fiones,  are  employed. 

Thefe,  however,  though  the  water  percolates  through 
them  very  fine,  and  in  fufficient  quantity  at  firft,  are 
liable  to  be  obltruclcd  in  the  fame  manner  as  paper, 
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Theory,  and  are  then  rendered  ufelefs.  A  better  method  feems 
” '  to  be,  to  have  a  wooden  veffel,  lined  with  lead,  three 
or  four  feet  wide  at  top,  but  tapering  fo  as  to  end  in  a 
fmall  orifice  at  the  bottom.  The  under  part  of  the 
veffel  is  to  be  filled  with  very  rough  fand,  or  gravel, 
well  freed  from  earth  by  wafhing.  Over  this,  pretty 
fine  fand  may  be  laid  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  inches, 
hut  which  mud  likewife  be  well  freed  from  earthy 
particles.  The  veffel  may  then  be  filled  up  to  the  top 
with  water,  pouring  it  gently  at  firfl,  left  the  fand 
fhould  be  too  much  difplaced.  It  will  foon  filter  tliro’ 
the'fand,  and  run  out  at  the  lower  orifice  exceeding¬ 
ly  tranfparent,  and  likewife  in  very  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity.  When  the  upper  part  of  the  fand  begins  to  be 
flopped  up,  fo  as  not  to  allow  a  free  paffage  to  the 
water,  it  may  occafionally  be  taken  off,  and  the  earthy 
matter  walked  from  it,  when  it  will  be  equally  fier- 
71  viceable  as  before. 

Predpita-  3.  Precipitation,  or  Co  agulation.  Thiso- 
tlon‘  peration  is  the  reverfe  of  folution,  and  is  the  bringing 
a  body  fuddenly  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate.  It  differs 
from  cryftallization,  in  that  it  generally  requires  lefs 
time,  and  in  cryftallization  the  fubftance  aflumes  re¬ 
gular  figures,  whereas  precipitates  are  always  in  the 
form  of  powders. 

Precipitation  is  generally  preceded  by  folution  and 
filtration  :  it  is  ufed  for  feparating  earths  and  metals 
from  the  acids  which  had  kept  them  fufpended.  When 
a  precipitation  is  made  of  the  more  valuable  metals, 
glafs  vefftls  are  to  be  ufed.  When  earths,  or  the 
imperfect  metallic  fubftances,  are  to  be  precipitated  in 
large  quantity,  wooden  ones  anfwer  every  purpofe. 
If  a  metal  is  to  be  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  this  fait 
mull  firft  be  diffolved  in  water,  then  filtered,  and 
gradually  added  to  the  metallic  folution.  If  particular 
circumftances  do  not  forbid,  the  fait  for  precipitation 
fhould  be  chofen  in  its  cauftic  ftate,  or  deprived  of  its 
fixed  air,  becaufe  then  a  very  troublefome  effervef- 
cence  is  avoided.  To  promote  the  operation  alfo, 
the  mixture,  if  contained  in  a  glafs,  is  to  be  fhaken  ; 
or  if  in  any  other  veffels,  to  be  well  ftirred  after  eve¬ 
ry  addition  of  alkali.  If  an  earth  is  employed  to  pre« 
cipipate  a  metal,  the  mixture  muft  be  in  a  manner 
conftantly  ftirred  or  fhaken,  in  order  to  promote  the 
precipitation  ;  and  if  one  metal  is  to  be  precipitated 
by  another,  that  which  is  ufed  as  a  precipitant  muft  be 
beaten  into  thin  plates,  that  fo  they  may  be  frequent¬ 
ly  cleaned  from  the  precipitating  metal,  which  would 
otherwife  very  foon  totally  impede  the  operation. 

Sometimes  a  precipitation  enfucs  on  the  addition  of 
water,  or  f'pirit  of  wine  :  but,  in  molt  cafes,  care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fubftance  which 
is  ufed  to  precipitate  the  other;  becaufc,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  precipitate  may  be  diffolved  after  it  has  been 
thrown  down.  Thus,  though  volatile  alkali  will  fe- 
par;  te  copper  from  aqua  fortis,  it  will  as  effectually 
diffolve  the  precipitate  if  too  much  of  it  is  ufed,  as  the 
acid  itfelf.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  proceed  cauti- 
toufly,  and  examine  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  liquor  from 
time  to  time.  If  an  addition  of  the  precipitant  throws 
down  any  more,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  fome  more 
72  to  the  whole  folution. 

F.dulcoia-  jt  }s  fe]dom  or  never  that  precipitation  can  be  per- 
twn'  formed  fo  perfectly,  but  that  one  or  other  of  the  in¬ 


gredients  will  prevail ;  and  though  they  fhould  not,  a  Theory. 
new  compound,  confifting  of  the  acid  united  with  the 
alkali,  or  other  fubftance  ufed  for  precipitation,  is 
contained  in  the  liquor  through  which  the  precipitate 
falls.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  wafh  all  precipitates; 
otherwife  they  can  never  be  obtained  perfectly  pure, 
or  free  from  a  mixture  of  faline  fubftauces.  This  is 
beft  done  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a  filter,  and  let¬ 
ting  the  fluid  part  run  off,  as  long  as  it  will  drop,  with¬ 
out  fhaking  the  cloth.  Some  water  is  then  to  be  cau- 
tioufly  poured  all  over  the  furface  of  the  precipitate, 
fo  as  to  difturb  it  as  little  as  poftible.  This  water  will 
pufh  before  it  the  faline  liquor  which  is  mixed  with 
the  powder,  and  render  it  much  purer  than  before. 

A  fecond,  or  third  quantity  of  water  may  be  ufed,  in 
order  to  wafh  off  all  the  faline  matter.  This  is  called 
edulcorating  the  precipitate.  ^ 

4.  Evaporation.  This  operation  confifts  in  difli- Evapora- 
pating  the  molt  fluid  or  volatile  parts  of  any  fubftance  don. 

by  means  of  heat.  It  moil  generally  fucceeds  folu¬ 
tion  and  filtration,  being  a  preparatory  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  cryftallization. 

For  the  evaporation  of  faline  folutionsj  which  have 
been  already  filtered,  and  which  it  is  of  conll-quence 
to  preferve  from  even  the  leaft  impurities,  diftilling 
veffels  are  unqueftionably  the  moft  proper ;  both  as, 
by  their  means,  the  folution  will  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  dull,  and  as  the  quantity  of  liquor  evaporated 
.can  be  known  with  certainty  by  inealuring  that  which 
comes  over.  This  alfo  is  probably  the  molt  expediti¬ 
ous  method  of  evaporating,  and  which  requires  the  leaft 
fevvel.  (See  the  detached  articles  Evaporation  and 
Distillation).  Withregard  to  velfels  for  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  fame  thing  muft  be  applicable  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  above  under  Solution.  No  faline  liquor  muft  be 
evaporated  in  a  veffel  which  would  be  corroded  by  it ; 
and  hence  iron  veffels  are  abfolutely  improper  for  eva¬ 
porations  of  any  kind  of  faline  liquor  whatever. — 

Lead  is  in  this  cafe  the  metal  moft  generally  ul'eful.  It 
muft  only  be  ufed,  however,  where  the  evaporation 
is  not  carried  to  drynefs ;  for,  on  account  of  the  great 
fufibility  of  this  metal,  nothing  could  be  exliccated  in 
it  without  great  danger  of  its  melting.  Where  a  fa¬ 
line  liquor  therefore  is  to  be  perfectly  exficcated,  the 
evaporation,  if  performed  in  lead  veffels,  muft  be  car¬ 
ried  on  fo  far  only  as  to  form  a  faline  pellicle  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn  off ;  for 
which  purpofe,  all  evaporating  veffels  fltould  have  a 
cock  near  the  bottom.  The  liquor  muft  now  he  put 
into  a  number  of  ft<>ne-ware  bafons,  fet  on  warm 
fand,  where  the  exficcation  may  be  finilhed.  74 

5.  Crystallization.  This,  though  commonly  ac-  Cryftalliza- 
counted  one  of  the  proceffes  in  chemiltry,  is  in  reali-  tlon-  - 

ty  only  a  natural  one,  and  which  the  chemift  can  on¬ 
ly  prepare  for,  leaving  the  operation  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  nature. — By  cryftallization  is  meant  the  fe- 
paration  of  a  fait  from  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
diffolved,  in  tranfparent  maffes  regularly  figured,  and 
differently  formed,  according  to  the  different  nature 
of  the  falts. 

This  procefs  depends  upon  the  conftitution  of  the 
atmofphere  more  than  any  other;  and  therefore  .is 
difficult  to  be  performed,  nor  does  it  always  fucceed 
equally  well;  neither  have  there  yet  been  laid  down 

any 
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Theory,  any  rules  whereby  beautiful  and  regular  cryftals  ean 
~  with  certainty  be  formed  at  all  times. 

As  the  different  falts  afliime  very  different  figures 
when  cryflallized,  they  are  not  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
general  rules  in  cryftallization.  Nitre,  Glauber’s  fait, 
vitriol  of  iron,  and  many  others,  cryftallize  beft  on 
having  their  folutions  fet  in  a  cold  place  alter  proper 
evaporation.  Sal  poly  dire  ft,  and  common  fait,  require 
the  folution  to  be  kept  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  it 
during  the  time  of  cryflallizing.  Soluble  tartar  too, 
and  other  deliquefcent  falts,  require  to  be  kept  warm 
w  hile  this  operation  is  going  on ;  and  there  are  many 
{aline.  fubilances,  fuch  as  the  combinations  of  calcare¬ 
ous  earths  and  magnefia  with  acids,  which  can  fierce¬ 
ly  be  cryflallized  at  all. 

Mr  Beaume  has  difeovered,  that  when  two  or  more 
falts  are  diffolved  in  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  when 
one  cryitaliizes,  the  cryftals  of  that  fait  will  not  con¬ 
tain  the  leaft  quality  of  any  of  the  others  ;  neither, 
although  the  liquor  was  acid  or  alkaline,  will  the 
cryftals  for  that  reafon  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  but 
will  reiiiain  perfectly  neutral;  and  the  acid  or  alka¬ 
line  liquor  which  adheres  to  the  outfide  of  the  cryftals 
may  be  abforbed  by  merely  fpreading  them  on  filter- 
ing  paper — Hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  a  better 
method  of  fhooting  falts  into  large  and  well  formed 
cryftals  than  merely  by  diffolving  them  in  water  ; 
Tiamely,  by  adding  to  the  folutions  when  fet  to  ery- 
ftallize,  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  or  alkaline  liquor, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  falts-  themfelves.  Thefe 
additions,  however,  are  not  eqnaHy  proper  for  all 
falts  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  what  kinds  of  falts 
.  ought  to  be  cryflallized  in  alkaline,  and  what  in  acid, 
liquors. — Soluble  tartar  and  Seignette’s  fait  cryftal¬ 
lize  beft  when  the  liquor  is  alkaline.  Sal  lcdativus, 
fal  Glanberi,  and  fal  polychreft,  require  an  acid  if  cry- 
ftallized  in  the  cold  ;  but  fal  polycreft  forms  into  ve¬ 
ry  fine  and  large  cryftals  when  the  folution  is  alkaline, 
and  kept  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  eafily  bear. 

The  beft  general  direction  that  can  be  given  with 
regard  to  the  regular  cryftallization  of  falts  is,  that  they 
ought  to  be  fet  to  cryltallize  in  as  large  a  quantity  at 
once  as  pofhble ;  and  this,  as  far  as  we  have  obferved, 
W’ithout  any  limit ;  for  by  this  means,  the  cryftals  are 
formed  much  larger  and  better  figured  than  they  pof- 
fibly  can  be  by  any  other  method  hitherto  known.— 
As  to  the  form  of  the  veflels  in  which  falts  are  to  be 
cryflallized,  lit  tie  can  be  faid  with  certainty.  They 
are  generally  flat,  and  wider  at  top  than  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  only  proper  material,  in  the  large  way,  is 
yj  lead. 

Diftilla-  6.  Distillation.  This  is  a  kind  <*f  evaporation  ; 
duu.  only  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  part  of  the  liquor  eva¬ 

porated  is  not  diflipated  in  the  air,  but  preferved,  by 
making  the  fleam  pafs  through  a  fpiral  pipe,  which 
goes  through  a  large  veflel  full  of  cold  water,  or  into 
cold  glafs  receivers.' 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  common  chemical  operati¬ 
ons  ;  and  as  there  are  a  variety  of  fubje&s  Which  re¬ 
quire  to  be  diftilled,  ..there  is  confequently  a  confider- 
able  variety  both  in  the  form  of  the  diftiUing  veflels  to 
be  ufed  on  different  occafions,  and  likewife  m  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  they  are  made,  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  fire  during  the  time  of  the  operation. 
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The  moft  fimple  and  eafily  performed  diftillation  Theory. 
is  that  by  the  common  copper  ftill,  (fig.  3  J.  It  con-  piate lxxvih 
lifts  of  two  parts  ;  one  called  the  body ,  and  the  other 
the  head.  The  body  is  a  cylindrical  veflel  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  fometimes  tinned  over  in  the  infide; 
blit  where  diftillation  is  performed  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  refidiuim,  the  tinning  is  ufelefs.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  kind  of  arch,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  circular  aperture,  about  one 
half,  or  fomething  lefs,  in  diameter,  of  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  body — Into  this  aperture,  a  round  head, 
made  likewife  of  copper,  is  fitted,  fo  as  to  be  remove¬ 
able  at  pleafure.  In  the  top,  or  fometimes  in  the  fide 
of  the  head,  is  inferted  a  pewter  pipe,  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  a  fpiral  one  of  the  fame  metal,  that  pafl’es 
through  a  large  wooden  veflel,  called  the  refrigeratory, 
filled  with  cold  water  ;  each  of  its  ends  projecting  a 
little  above  and  below.  The  ftill  is  to  be  filled  two 
thirds  full  of  the  fnbflance  to  bediftilled,  the  head  put 
on,  and  the  junctures  well  clofed  with  a  mixture  of 
linefeed  meal  and  w  ater,  or  common  flour  or  chalk  and 
water  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  This  mixture 
is  called  the  luting,  or  lute.  A  fire  being  kindled  un¬ 
der  the  ftill,  the  vapours  will  arife ;  and,  being  con- 
denled  by  the  cold  water  through  which  the  fpiral 
pipe  failed  the  worm  pafles,  -will  run  in  a  ftreani 
more  or  lefs  ftrong  as  the  fire  is  more  or  lefs  haftily 
urged,  and  is  catched  in  a  receiver  fet  underneath. 

This  kind  of  diltilling  veflels  is  proper  for  procuring 
the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  vinous  fpirits  from  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  aud  for  the  rectification  of  thefe  after 
they  are  once  diftilled.  Even  the  acetous  acid  may 
be  very  conveniently  diftilled  in  a  copper  veflel,  pro¬ 
vided  the  worm  and  all  the  descending  parts  of  the 
pipe  -which  communicates  with  it  be  of  pewter,  other- 
wife  a  mifehievous  impregnation  of  copper  would  he 
communicated  to  the  diftille-d  vinegar.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  copper  is  not  diffolved  by  vinegar,  01- 
in  very  fmall  quantity,  when  that  add  is  boiled  in  it ; 
bnt  if  the  metal  is  ex  poled  to  the  action  of  the  add. 
when  cold,  or  to  its  vapours,  a  eonfulerablc  diffoluti- 
on  takes  place.  For  this  reafon,  too,  the  ftill  muft  be 
wafhed  out  after  the  operation  while  it  continues  hot, 
and  muft  be  very  carefully  freed  from  the  1<  aft  re¬ 
mains  of  acid,  otherwife  it  will  be  much  corroded. 

Copper-ftills  ought  to  he  of  as  large  a  iize  as  pof- 
fible  :  but  Dr  Lew  is  very julily  obfei  ves,  that,  in  com¬ 
mon  ones,  the  w'idth  of  the  worm  is  by  no  means  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  capacity  of  the  ftill ;  hence  the  va¬ 
pour  which  iffues  from  a  large  lurface  being  violently 
forced  through  a  finall  tube,  meets  with  fo  much  1  e- 
fiftance  as  fometimes  to  blow  olF  the  {till-head.  This 
inconvenience  is  ridiculonfly  endeavoured  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  ftrongly  tying  or  otherwife  forcing  down 
the  head  ;  by  which  means,  if  the  worm  fhould 
happen  to  be  choaked  up,  a  terrible  explofion  would 
enfue :  for  no  ligatures,  or  ajiy  other  obltacle  what¬ 
ever,  have  yet  been  found  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the 
elaftic  force  of  fleam ;  and  the  greater  obftacle  it  has 
to  overcome,  the  greater  would  the  explofion  be. — 

Dangers  of  this-  kind  might  be  totally  avoided  by  ha¬ 
ving  the  worm' of  a  proper  degree  of  w'idenefs.  7g, 

Sometimes,  however,  matters  are  to  be  diftilled,  Mineral  a- 
fuch  as  mineral  add  fpirits,  which  would  corrode  any  cids,  how 

kind,  diftilled. 
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kind  of  metalline  veflels ;  and  for  thefe  only  earth,  or 
the  clofelt  kind  of  Hone-ware,  can  be  ufed.  Thefe 
are  more  ealily  condenfed  than  the  fleams  of  aqueous 
or  vinous  liquors,  and  therefore  do  not  require  to  be 
palled  through  a  pipe  of  fuch  a  length  as  is  ufed  foV 
c onden ling  the  fleams  from  the  common  Hill-  In  thefe 
cafes,  where  a  violent  heat  is  not  neceflary,  and  the 
diflillation  is  to  be  performed  in  glafs  vclfels,  the  re¬ 
tort  is  ufed  (fig.  4.)  When  a  fluid  is  to  be  put  into 
this  velfel,  the  retort  mult  be  laid  upon  its  back  on 
land,  or  any  other  foft  matter  that  will  fupport  it 
without  breaking.  A  funnel  mull  alfo  be  procured 
with  a  long  ftem,  and  a  little  crooked  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty,  that  the  liquor  may  pals  at  once  into  the  belly  of 
the  retort,  without  touching  any  part  of  its  neck ;  o- 
therwife  the  quantity  which  adhered  to  the  neck 
would  pafs  into  the  receiver  when  the  retort  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  proper  fituation  for  diftilling,  and  foul  the 
produce.  When  the  velfel  is  properly  filled,  which 
ought  never  to  be  above  two  thirds,  it  is  to  be  fet  in 
a  land  bath  ;  that  is,  in  an  iron  pot,  of  a  proper  thick- 
nefs,  and  covered  over  in  the  bottom,  to  the  depth 
of  one  or  two  inches,  with  dry  fand.  When  the  re¬ 
tort  is  put  in,  fo  as  to  Hand  on  its  bottom,  the  pot  is  to 
be  filled  up  with  fand,  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  retort. 
A  glafs  receiver  is  then  to  be  applied,  which  ought  to 
be  as  large  as  polfible,  and  likewife  pretty  ftrong,  for 
which  reafon  it  will  be  proper  not  to  let  the  capacity 
of  it  be  above  what  is  neceflary  to  hold  ten  gallons. 
Iu  the  hinder  part  of  it  Ihonld  be  drilled  a  fmall  hole, 
which  may  he  occalionally  Ihut  by  a  linall  wooden  peg. 
The  mouth  of  the  receiver  ought  to  be  fo  wide  as  to 
let  the  nofe  of  the  retort  enter  to  the  middle  of  it,  or 
very  near  it;  for  if  the  vapours  are  difebarged  very 
near  the  luting,  they  will  aft  upon  it  much  more 
Itrongly  than  when  at  a  diftance.  It  is  likewife  pro¬ 
per  to  have  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  wide  as  may  be ; 
for  this  has  a  very  great  effeft  in  the  condenfation, 
by  prefenting  a  larger  furface  to  the  condenfing  va¬ 
pour. 

r  The  luting  for  acid  fpirits  ought  to  be  very  diffe- 
”  rent  from  that  ufed  in  other  diflillations  ;  for  thefe  will 
penetrate  the  common  lutes  fo  as  to  make  them  liquid 
and  fall  down  into  the  receiver.  Some  have  ufed  re¬ 
torts,  the  necks  of  which  were  ground  to  the  recei¬ 
vers  with  emery ;  but  thefe  are  very  difficult  to  be 
procured,  and  are  expenfivc,  and  confequently  have 
never  come  into  general  ufe.  Various  kinds  of  lutes 
have  been  propofed,  but  the  preference  feems  due  to 
a  mixture  of  day  and  land.  We  are  not  to  under - 
ftand,  however,  that  every  kind  of  day  is  fit  for  this 
ptirpofe  :  it  mud  only  be  fuch  as  is  not  at  all,  or  very 
little,  affefted  by  adds  ;  and  this  quality  is  only  poffef- 
l'ed  by  that  kind  of  which  tobacco-pipes  is  made.  Trial 
ought  to  be  made  of  this  before  the  diflillation  is  be¬ 
gun,  by  pouring  a  little  nitrous  acid  on  the  clay  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made  ufe  of.  If  a  violent  eflervefcence 
is  raifed,  we  may  be  fin  e  that  the  clay  is  unfit  for  the 
purpofe.  Finely  powdered  alabafter  would  anfwer 
extremely  well,  had  it  the  duftility  of  clay.  As  this 
kind  of  lute  remains  foft  for  a  confiderable  time,  it 
ought  to  be  farther  fecured  by  a  bit  of  rag  fpread  with 
fome  ftrong  cement,  fuch  as  quicklime  mixed  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  ire.  Matters,  however,  ought 
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to  be  managed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  luting  may  Theory. 
give  way,  rather  than  the  veflels  bnrft;  which  would  " 

not  only  occafion  a  certain  lofs  of  the  materials,  but 
might  endanger  the  perfons  who  were  ftanding  by. 

The  iron  pots  commonly  ufed  for  diflillations  by  the  79 
fand-bath,  or  balneum  arena,  are  commonly  made  very  Balneum 
thick;  and  are  to  be  fold  at  large  founderies,  under  aren*' 
the  name  of  fand-pots.  The  lhape  of  thefe,  however, 
is  by  no  means  eligible  :  for,  as  they  are  of  a  figure 
nearly  cylindrical,  if  the  retort  is  of  fuch  a  fize  as  al- 
moft  to  fill  their  cavity,  it  cannot  be  put  into  them 
when  full,  and  often  pretty  heavy,  without  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  touching  the  fides  of  the  pot ;  and  in  this  cafe, 
touching  and  breaking  are  fynonimous  expreflions.  It 
is  much  better,  therefore,  to  have  them  in  the  figure 
of  a  punch-bowl;  and  the  common  caft-iron  kettles, 
which  may  be  had  much  cheaper  than  the  fand-pots 
ufually  fold,  anfwer  extremely  well.  If  the  diftilling 
velfel  is  placed  in  a  pot  filled  with  water,  the  diftilla- 
tion  is  faid  to  be  performed  in  a  water-bath,  or  bal¬ 
neum  maria. 

When  the  matter  to  be  condenfed  is  very  volatile, 
a  number  of  open  receivers  with  two  necks,  called  80 
adapters,  (fig.  7.)  may  be  ufed,  with  a  dole  receiver  Adoptersor 
at  the  end.  Each  of  thefe  adopters  mull  be  luted  with  a'u<^s‘ 
as  much  care  as  when  only  a  fingle  receiver  is  made 
ufe  of.  Veflels  of  a  fimilar  kind  were  formerly  much 
ufed  by  chemirts  for  particular  fublimations,  under  the 
name  of  aludels . 

Formerly,  inftead  of  retorts,  a  vefleLcalled  a  cucurbit , 

(fig.  j,  and 6.)  with  a  head  like  the  common  ftill,  called 
an  alembic,  were  ufed ;  but  the  more  fimple  figure  of 
the  retort  gives  it  greatly  the  preference.  It  is  but 
feldom  that  veflels  of  this  kind  are  ufeful,  which  will, 
be  taken  notice  of  when  deferibing  the  particular  ope¬ 
rations  ;  2nd  if  at  any  time  an  alembic  head  fliould  be 
neceflary,  its  ule  may  be  fuperfeded  by  a  crooked 
glafs  tube,  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally 
well. 

Sometimes  a  very  violent  fire  is  required  in  diftil- 
lations  by  the  retort.  Here,  where  it  is  pofiible,  glafs 
or  earthen  veflels  Ihould  be  avoided,  and  iron  pots  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  ftead.  The  hardeft  and  beft  caft  iron, 
however,  will  at  laft  melt  by  a  vehement  heat ;  and 
there  flare  there  is  a  neceflity  for  ufing  earthen  ware, 
or  coated  glafs.  This  laft  is  better  than  moft  kinds 
of  earthen  ware,  as  being  lefs  porous  ;  for  when  the 
vefl'el  is  urged  by  a  very  intenfe  heat,  the  glafs  melts, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  femivitreous  compound  with  the 
infide  of  the  coating,  fo  that  its  figure  is  ftill  prefer- 
ved,  and  the  accidental  cracks  in  the  luting  are  filled 
up.  8r 

For  coating  of  glafles,  mixtures  of  colcothar  of  vi-  Coating  of 
triol,  fand,  iron  filings,  blood,  chopped  hair-,  ire.  have  S!a^es> 
been  recommended.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  fimple  mixture  of  tobacco-pipe  clay  and 
fand  is  preferable  to  any  other  ;  efpecially  if,  as  Dr 
Black  directs,  that  part  next  the  glafs  is  mixed  with 
charcoaj  dull. 

The  proportions  recommended  by  the  Doftor  for 
luting  the  joints  of  veflels,  are,  four  parts  of  fand,  and 
one  of  clay ;  but,  for  lining  the  infides  of  furnaces,  and, 
we  fliould  think,  likewife  for  coating  glafs  veffels,  he 
direfts  6  or  7  of  fand  to  1  of  clay  ;  that  the  contrac¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  clay  in  drying  may  thereby  be  the  more 
effectually  prevented.  Befides  this,  he  directs  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  parts  of  charcoal-dull:  with  one  of  clay, 
to  be  put  next  the  furnace  it  fell,  as  being  more  apt  to 
confine  the  heat  ;  but  polfibly  the  fir  It  compofition 
might  be  lufficient  for  glaffes. 

The  coating  of  large  glaffes  mult  be  a  very  trouble- 
fome  and  tedious  operation  ;  and,  therefore,  coated 
glafs  is  never  ufed  but  in  experiments.  When  targe 
diftillations  are  to  be  performed  in  the  way  of  trade, 
recourfe  mult  be  had  either  to  iron  pots,  or  to  earthen 
ware.  Of  the  molt  proper  kinds  of  earthen  ware  for 
refilling  violent  heats,  we  fliall  take  notice  under  the 
article  Fuji  on. 

In  all  diftillations  by  the  retort,  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  or  other  incondenfible  vapour,  is  extrica¬ 
ted  ;  and  to  this  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  vent, 
or  the  veffels  would  he  burft,  or  the  receiver  thrown 
off.  For  this  purpofe,  Dr  Lewis  recommends  ar.  open 
pipe  to  be  inferted  at  the  luting,  of  fuch  an  height  as 
will  hot  allow  any  of  the  vapour  to  efcape  ;  but  this 
we  cannot  approve  of,  as  by  that  means  a  conllant 
communication  is  formed  between  the  external  atmo- 
fpliere,  and  the  matters  contained  in  the  retort  and 
receiver,  which  is  at  all  times  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  poffible,  and  in  fome  cafes,  as  the  diftillation  of  phoi- 
phorus,  would  be  very  dangerous.  The  having  a 
fin  all  hole  drilled  in  the  receiver,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  opened,  mull  anfwer  the  purpofe  much  bet¬ 
ter,  although  it  takes  more  attendance  ;  but  if  the  ope¬ 
rator  is  obliged  to  leave  the  velfels  for  fome  time,  it 
will  be  convenient  either  to  leave  the  little  hole  open, 
or  to  contrive  it  l'o  that  the  wooden  peg  may  be.pnlh- 
ed  out  with  lcfs  force  than  is  lufficient  to  break  the 
lute. 

7.  Sublimation.  This,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only 
the  diftillation  of  a  dry  fiibftance  ;  and  therefore,  when 
volatile  matters,  fuch  as  fait  of  hartlhom,  are  to  be 
fiiblimed,  -the  operation  is  performed  in  a  glals  retort 
fet  in  a  (and  bath,  and  the  lalt  paffes  over  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  cucurbit  and  alembic  were  formerly 
much  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  a  blind  head,  with¬ 
out  any  fpout,  was  applied.  A  much  limpler  ap¬ 
paratus,  however,  is  now  made  ufe  of.  A  globe 
made  <SF  very  thin  glafs,  or  an  oblong  velfel  of  the 
fame  kind,  anfwers  the  more  common  purpofesof  fub- 
limation.  For  experiments,  Florence  flalks  are  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  as  being  both  very  cheap,  and  having  the  ne- 
celfary  fhape  and  thinnefs  requilite  for  bearing  the 
heat  without  cracking.  The  matter  to  be  fubliined 
muft  not,  on  alrnolt  any  occafion,  take  up  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  fubliming  veflel.  It  is  to  be  fet  in 
a  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  more  equally  appli¬ 
ed  than  it  could  otherwife  be.  The  heat  muft  be  no 
greater,  or  very  little,  than  is  neceffary  for  fubliroa- 
tion,  or  it  will  be  in  danger  of  flying  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  fubliming  veffel,  or  of  choaking  it  up  fo  as  to 
burft.  The  upper  part  of  the  veflel,  too,  muft  by  no 
means  be  kept  cool,  but  flightly  covered  with  fand, 
that  the  matter  may  fettle  in  a  kind  of  half-melted 
(late,  and  will  thus  form  a  compact,  hard  cake,  which 
is  the  appearance  fublimates  are  expected  to  have. 
Hence  this  operation  requires  a  good  deal  of  caution, 
and  is  not  very  eafily  performed.. 
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8.  Deflagration.  This  operation  is  always  per-  Theory. 
formed  by  means  of  nitre,  except  in  making  the  ^ 
flowers  of  zinc.  It  requires  open  veffeis  of  earth,  or  Deflagra- 
iron ;  the  latter  are  very  apt  to  be  corroded,  and  the  tion. 
former  to  imbibe  part  of  the  matter.  To  perforin 

this  procefs  with  i'afety,  and  without  lof's,  the  nitre 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  whatever  matter  is  to  be  de¬ 
flagrated  with  it,  and  thrown  by  little  and  little  into 
the  veflel  previoufly  made  red-hot.  If  much  is  put  in 
at  once,  a  great  deal  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  violent 
commotion;  and  to  perform  this  operation  in  clofe 
veffels  is  in  a  manner  impoflible,  from  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  generated  by  the  nitre.  Care 
muft  alfo  be  taken  to  remove  the  whole  mixture  to 
fome  diftance  from  the  fire,  and  not  to  bring  back  any 
fpark  from  the  quantity  deflagrating,  with  the  fpoon 
which  puts  it  in  ;  otherwife  the  whole  would  irreme¬ 
diably  be  confumed  at  once. 

9.  Calcination.  This  is  the  fubjeCiing  any  matter  Calcination, 
to  a  heat  il»  violent,  as  to  diffipate  fome  part  of  it, 
without  melting  what  remains.  It  is  often  pra&ifed 

on  metallic  fubftanccs,  particularly  lead,  for  obtaining 
the  calx  of  that  metal  called  minium ,  or  red  lead. 

This  operation,  as  indeed  all  other  chemical  ones, 
is  beft  performed  in’  large  quantities,  where  a  parti¬ 
cular  furnace  is  conltructed  on  purpofe,  and  a  fire  kept 
on  day  and  night  without  interruption.  The  flame  is 
made  to  play  over  the  furface  of  the  metal,  and  it  is 
continually  ftirred  fo  as  to  expofe  different  parcels  of 
it  to  the  aCtion  of  the  heat.  g^ 

10.  Fusion.  This  is  when  a  folid  body  is  expofed  Fufion.. 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  makes  it  pafs  from  a  folid 

to  a  flnid  Hate ;  and  as  different  Jubilances  are  pof- 
fefled  of  very  different  degrees  of  fufibility,  the  de¬ 
grees  of  melting  heat  are  very  various. 

Befides  the  true  fufion,  there  are  fome  kinds  of  falts 
which  retain  fo  large  a  proportion  of  water  in  their 
cryflals,  as  to  become  entirely  fluid  upon  being  expo- 
fed  to  a  very  finall  degree  of  heat.  This  is  commonly 
called  the  watery  fufion  ;  but  is  really  a  folution  of  the 
fait  in  that  quantity  of  water  retained  by  it  in  its 
cryltafline  form  :  for  fuch  falts  afterwards  become  fo¬ 
lid  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  they  contained  ; 
and  then  require  a  ftrong  red  heat  to  melt  them  tho¬ 
roughly,  or  perhaps  are  abfolutely  unfufible. 

Of  all  known  fubftances,  unCinous  and  inflammable 
ones  become  fluid  with  the  lealt  heat ;  then  come  the 
more  fufible  metals,  lead,  tin,  and  antimony ;  then 
fome  of  the  more  fufible  falts;  and  then  the  harder 
metals,  filver,  gold,  copper,  and  iron  ;  then  the  mix¬ 
tures  for  making  glafs;  and  laft  of  all,  the  metal  cal¬ 
led  platina,  which  has  hitherto  been  incapable  of  fu¬ 
fion,  except  by  the  violent  action  of  the  fun- beams  in 
the  focus  ef  a  large  burning  glafs.  This  fub fiance 
feems  to  be  the  molt  refractory  of  all  others,  even  the 
hardell  flirits  melting  into  glafs  long  before  it.  (See 
Platina.) 

Fufion  of  finall  quantities  of  matter  is  ufually  per¬ 
formed  in  pots  called  Crucibles ;  which,  as  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  Hand  a  very  violent  heat,  mult  be  made  of 
.  the  moll  refractory  materials  poffible.  , 

The  making  of  crucibles  belongs  properly  to  the  Cruelties, 
potter ;  but  as  a  chsmijl  ought  to  be  the  judge  of  their  proper  ma- 
compolition,  we  lhall  here  give  fome  account  of  the  teriuIs  for* 
different 
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Theory,  different  attempts  to  make  thefe  veffels  of  the  necef- 
-  lary  llrength. 

All  earthen  veffels  are  compofed,  at  leaft  partly,  of 
that  kind  which  is  called  the  argillaceous  earth  or  clay, 
becaufe  thefe  only  have  the  neceffary  ductility,  and 
can  be  formed  into  veffels  of  the  proper  form.  Pure 
clay  is,  by  itfelf,  ablolntely  unfufible ;  but  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  apt  to  crack  when  expofed  to  hidden  changes  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  is  alfo  very  apt  to  melt  when  mix¬ 
ed  with  other  fubftances,  fuch  as  calcareous  earths,  ire. 
When  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  other 
materials,  they  are  changed  by  violent  heat  into  a 
kind  of  half-melted  fubftance,  fuch  as  our  ftone-bottles. 
They  cannot  be  melted  completely,  however,  by  al- 
moft  any  fire  ;  they  are  alfo  very  compact,  and  will 
contain  the  mod  fufible  fubltances,  even  glafs  of  lead 
itfelf ;  but  as  they  are  very  apt  to  crack  from  fudden 
changes  of  heat  and  cold,  they  are  not  fo  much  ufed  ; 
yet,  on  particular  occahons,  they  are  the  only  ones 
which  can  be  made  ufe  of. 

The  more  denfe  any  kind  of  veffels  are,  the  more 
apt  they  are,  in  general,  to  break,  by  a  hidden  appli¬ 
cation  ofsheat,  or  cold  :  hence  crucibles  are  not,  in 
general,  made  of  the  greatell  denhty  poflible ;  which 
is  not  at  all  times  required.  Thofe  made  at  Heffe,  in 
Germany,  have  had  the  bell  reputation  for  a  long 
time.  Mr  Pott,  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Berlin,  hath  determined  the  compofition  of  tliefe 
crucibles  to  be,  one  part  of  good  refraftory  clay,  mix¬ 
ed  with  two  parts  of  fand,  of  a  middling  finenefs,  from 
which  the  fineft  part  has  been  lifted.  By  hfting  the 
finer  particles  from  the  fand,  too  great  compaftnefs  is 
avoided :  but  at  the  fame  time  this  mixture  renders 
them  apt  to  be  corroded  by  vitrifying  matters  kept  a 
long  time  in  fufion  ;  for  thefe  do  not  fail  to  aft  upon 
the  fand  contained  in  the  compofition  of  the  crucible, 
and,  forming  a  vitreous  mafs,  at  laft  run  through  it. 

This  inconvenience  is  prevented,  by  mixing,  inftead 
of  fand,  a  good  baked  clay  in  grols  powder.  Of  a 
compofition  of  this  kind  are  made  the  glafs-houfe  pots, 
which  fometimes  fuflain  the  violent  heat  employed  in 
making  glafs,  for  feveral  months.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  gradually  confumed  by  the  glafs,  and  become 
87  conftantly  more  and  more  thin. 

Platina,  a  As  the  containing  veflel,  however,  nnift  always  be 
defirable  expofed  to  a  more  violent  heat  than  what  is  contain- 
mateml.  ed  in  ;tj  crllcdl]t,s  ought  to  be  formed  of  fuch  mate¬ 
rials  as  are  not  verifiable  by  any  heat  whatever.  But, 
from  the  attempts  made  to  melt  platina,  it  appears, 
that  of  all  known  fubftances  it  would  be  the  moft  de- 
fimble  for  a  melting-velfel.  Heffian  crucibles,  glafs- 
honfe  pots,  Sturbridge-clay,  in  fhort  every  fubftance 
which  could  be  thought  of  to  refill  the  moft  violent 
heat,  were  melted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  even  to  flop 
up  the  pipes  of  large  bellows,  while  platina  was  not 
altered  in  the  leaft ;  and  Meffrs  Macquer  and  Beaume 
have  fliewn,  that  though  platina  cannot  be  melted  fo 
as  to  caft  veffels  of  it,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  cupelled 
with  lead  fo  as  to  become  malleable,  and  thus  veflels 
might  otherwife  be  made  from  that  fubftance. 

The  extreme  fcarcity  of  this  mineral,  however, 
leaves  no  room  to  hope  any  thing  from  it ;  and  Mr 
Pott  has  made  fo  many  experiments  upon  clays  mixed 
with  different  fubftances,  that  he  has  in  a  manner  ex- 
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liaufted  the  fubjeft.  The  bafis  of  all  his  compofitions  Theory. 
was  clay.  This  he  mixed  in  different  proportions  — — — 
with  metallic  calces,  calcined  bones,  calcareous  earths, 
talcs,  amianthus,  afbeftus,  pumice-ftones,  tripoli,  and 
many  others ;  but  he  did  not  obtain  a  perfeft  compo¬ 
fition  from  any  of  them.  The~beft  crucibles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Scheffer,  cannot  eafily  contain  metals  diffolved 
by  fulphur,  in  the  operation  of  parting  by  means  of 
fulphur.  They  may  be  made  much  more  durable  and 
folid,  by  fteeping  them  a  few  days  in  linfeed-oil,  and 
ftrewing  powdered  borax  upon  them  before  they  are 
dried.  88 

The  refults  of  Mr  Pott’s  experiments  are.  I.  Cru-  Mr  Pott's 
cibles  made  of  fat  clays  are  more  apt  to  crack  when  directions, 
expofed  to  fudden  heat,  than  thofe  which  are  made  of 
lean  or  meagre  clays.  Meagre  clays  are  thofe  which 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fand  along  with  the 
pure  argillaceous  earth  :  and  fat  clays  are  thofe  which 
contain  but  little.  2.  Some  crucibles  become  porous 
by  long  expofiire  to  the  fire,  and  imbibe  part  of  the 
contained  metals.  This  may  be  prevented,  by  glazing 
the  internal  and  external  furfaces ;  which  is  done,  by 
moiftening  thefe  with  oil  of  tartar,  or  by  ftrewing  up¬ 
on  them,  when  wetted  with  water,  powdered  glafs  of 
borax.  Thefe  glazings  are  not  capable  of  containing 
glafs  of  lead.  3.  Crucibles  made  of  burnt  clay  grofsly 
powdered,  together  with  unburnt  clay,  were  much 
lefs  liable  to  crack  by  heat  than  crucibles  made  of  the 
fame  materials  where  the  burnt  day  was  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  or  than  crucibles  made  entirely  of  unburnt  clay. 

4.  If  the  quantity  of  unburnt  clay  be  too  great,  the 
crucible  will  be  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire.  Crucibles 
made  of  10  ounces  of  unburnt  clay,  10  ounces  of  grofs¬ 
ly  powdered  burnt  clay,  and  three  drachms  of  calcined 
vitriol,  are  capable  of  retaining  melted  metals,  but  are 
pervaded  by  glafs  of  lead.  The  following  compofition 
is  better  than  the  preceding  :  Seven  ounces  of  unburnt 
clay,  14  ounces  of  grofsly  powdered  burnt  clay,  and 
one  drachm  of  calx  of  vitriol.  Thefe  crucibles  may 
be  rendered  more  capable  of  containing  glafs  of  lead, 
by  lining  their  internal  furfaces,  before  they  are  ba¬ 
ked,  with  nnburnt  clay  diluted  with  water.  They  may 
be  further  ftrengthened  by  making  them  thicker  than 
is  ufually  done ;  or  by  covering  their  external  furfaces 
with  fome  unburnt  clay,  which  is  called  arming  them.  „ 

5.  The  compofition  of  crucibles  moft  capable  of  con-  Materials 
tabling  the  glafs  of  lead,  was  18  parts  of  grofsly  pow-  molt  capa- 
dered  burnt  clay,  as  much  unburnt  clay,  and  one  part  bleofrefift- 
of  fufible  fpar.  Thefe  crucibles  muft  not,  however,  inS  glafs  of 
be  expofed  too  fuddenly  to  a  violent  heat.  6.  Cruci-  lead' 

bles  capable  of  containing  glafs  of  lead  very  well,  were 
made  of  24  parts  of  unburnt  clay,  four  parts  of  burnt 
clay,  and  one  part  of  chalk.  Thefe  require  to  be  ar¬ 
med.  7.  Plume  alum  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
whites  of  eggs  and  water,  being  applied  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  furface  of  a  Heflian  crucible,  enabled  it  to  retain 
for  a  long  time  glafs  of  lead  in  fufion.  8.  One  part 
of  clay,  and  two  parts  of  Spanilh  chalk,  made  very  good 
crucibles.  The  fubftance  called  Spanilh  chalk  is  not 
a  calcareous  earth,  but  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  fleati- 
tes.  9.  Two  parts  of  Spanilh  chalk,  and  one  part  of 
powdered  tabacco-pipes,  made  good  lining  for  common 
crucibles.  10.  Eight  parts  of  Spanilh  chalk,  as  much 
burnt  clay,  and  one  part  of  litharge,  made  folid  cruci- 
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Theory,  bles.  IT.  Crucibles  made  of  black  lead  are  fitter  than  tudes  of  heat  and  cold,  feeminghere  alfo  to  be  incom- 

- -  Heffian  crucibles  for  melting  metals  ;  but  they  are  fo  patible. 

porous,  that  fufed  falts  pals  entirely  through  them.  4.  Pure  clay,  mixed  with  pure  clay  that  has  been 
They  are  more  tenacious  than  Heffian  crucibles,  are  burnt,  is  no  other  than  one  Ample  earth  ;  and  is  nei- 
not  fo  apt  to  burft  in  pieces,  and  are  more  durable,  ther  to  be  melted,  nor  foftened,  nor  made  in  any  de- 
12.  Crucibles  placed  with  their  bottoms  upwards,  are  gree  tranfparent,  with  the  moll:  intenfe  fires, 
lefs  apt  to  be  cracked  during  the  baking,  than  when  5.  Mixtures  of  clay  with  gypleous  earths  burn 
placed  differently.  1 3.  The  pafle  of  which  crucibles  whiter  than  clay  alone  ;  in  certain  proportions,  as  two 
are  made,  ought  not  to  be  too  moift  ;  elfe,  when  parts  of  clay  to  three  of  gypfum,  they  become,  in  a 
dried  and  baked,  they  will  not  be  l'ufficiently  com-  moderate  fire,  femi-tranlparent,  and  in  a  ftrong  one 
pad :  hence  they  ought  not  to  be  fo  moift  as  to  be  they  melt. 

capable  of  being  turned  on  a  potter’s  lathe  ;  but  they  6.  Calcareous  earths  in  fmall  proportion  bake  tole- 
mult  be  formed  in  bral's  or  wooden  moulds.  rably  compact  and  white ;  and  added  to  other  coin¬ 

er  Lewis’s  On  this  fubjed  Dr  Lewis  hath  alfo  made  feveral  politions,  feem  to  improve  their  compaduefs.  If  the 
obferva-  obfervations,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Pure  clay  quantity  of  the  calcareous  earth  nearly  equals  that  of 

tions.  foftened  to  a  due  confiftence  for  being  worked,  not  the  clay,  the  mixture  melts  into  a  yellow  glafs ;  if  it 

only  coheres  together,  but  fticks  to  the  hands.  In  confiderably  exceeds,  the  product  acquires  the  quali- 
drying,  it  contracts  1  inch  or  more  in  12  ;  and  hence  ties  of  quicklime. 

it  is  very  apt  to  crack,  unlefs  it  is  dried  exceeding  7.  Veifels  made  from  clay  and  fand,  in  whatever 
flowly.  In  burning,  it  is  fubjed  to  the  fame  incon-  proportion,  do  not  melt  in  the  ftrongeft  fire  ;  but  they 
venience,  unlefs  very  flowly  and  gradually  heated,  fometimes  bend  or  foften,  lo  as  to  yield  to  the  tongs. 
When  thoroughly  burnt,  if  it  has  efcaped  thofe  imper-  Glalfes  in  thin  fufion  penetrate  them  by  dilfolving  the 
fedions,  it  proves  folid  and  compact ;  and  fo  hard  as  fand.  If  gypfeous  or  calcareous  earths  are  urged  in 
to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  Veifels  made  of  it  are  not  fuch  crucibles  with  a  vehement  heat,  the  velTels  and 

penetrated  by  any  kind  of  liquid.;  and  refill  falts  and  their  contents  run  all  into  one  mafs.  In  moderate 

glalfes  brought  into  the  thinneft  fufion,  excepting  thofe  fires,  thefe  veflels  prove  tolerably  compad,  and  retain 
which  by  degrees  corrode  and  dilfolve  the  earth  itfelf,  moll  kinds  of  falts  in  fufion  :  but  they  are  liable  to 
as  glafs  of  lead ;  and  even  this  penetrating  glafs,  is  re-  crack,  efpecially  when  large  ;  and  do  not  long  fuftain 
filled  by  it  better  than  by  almoll  any  other  earth ;  but,  melted  metals,  being  burft  by  their  weight.  Such  are 
in  counterbalance  to  thefe  good  qualities,  they  cannot  the  Heffian  crucibles. 

be  heated  or  cooled,  but  with  fuch  precautions  as  can  8.  Mixtures  of  clay  and  black-lead,  which  feems  a 
rarely  be  complied  with  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  with-  fpecies  of  talc,  are  not  liable  to  crack  from  alterna- 
out  cracking,  or  flying  in  pieces.  tions  of  heat  and  cold ;  but  are  extremely  porous. 

2.  Clay  that  has  been  once  expofed  to  any  confi-  Hence  black-lead  crucibles  anfwer  excellently  for  the 
derable  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  powdered,  has  no  melting  of  metals,  and  Hand  repeated  fufions ;  whilft 
longer  any  tenacity.  Prelh  clay,  divided  by  a  due  falts  flowing  thin,  tranfude  through  them  almoft  as 
proportion  of  this  powder,  proves  lefs  tenacious  than  water  through  a  fieve  :  fulphureous  bodies,  as  antimo- 
by  itfelf;  not  flicking  to  the  hands,  though  cohering  ny,  corrode  them. 

fufficiently  together.  It  Ihrinks  lefs  in  drying,  is  lefs  9.  Pure  clay,  foftened  with  water,  and  incruftated 
apt  to  crack,  and  lefs  fufceptible  of  injury  from  altera-  on  earthen  veflels  that  have  been  burnt,  does  not  ad- 
tions  of  heat  and  cold ;  but  at  the  fame  time  is  lefs  folid  here  to  them,  or  fcales  off  again  upon  expofure  to 
and  compact.  Confiderable  differences  are  obferved  in  the  fire  ;  applied  to  unburnt  veflels,  it  adheres  and  in- 
thefe  refpeds  ;  not  only  according  to  the  quantity  of  corporates.  Divided  clay  unites  with  them  in  both 
dividing  matter,  but  according  as  it  is  in  finer  or  coar-  ftates.  Vitreous  matters,  melted  in  veflels  of  pure 
fer  powder.  clay,  adhere  fo  firmly  as  not  to  be  feparated ;  from 

3.  Veflels  made  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  fine  veifels  of  divided  clay  they  may  be  knocked  off  by  a 
powder,  as  half  the  weight  of  the  clay,  are  compact  hammer. 

and  folid,  but  Hill  very  apt  to  crack,  from  fudden  heat  10.  The  faline  fluxes  which  promote  the  fufion  of 
or  cold  :  thofe  with  a  larger  proportion,  as  twice  or  clay,  befides  the  common  ones  of  all  earths,  alkali  and 
thrice  the  quantity  of  the  clay,  are  free  from  that  im-  borax,  are  chiefly  arfenic  fixed  by  nitre,  and  thefufible 
perfection,  but  fo  friable  as  to  crumble  between  the  fin-  fait  of  urine,  both  which  have  little  effed  on  the  other 
gers.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  medium  be-  earths  though  mixed  in  a  large  proportion.  Nitre 
tween  a  difpofition  to  crack,  and  to  crumble  ;  all  the  which  readily  brings  the  cryllalline  earths  into  fufion, 
compounds  made  of  clay  and  fine  powders  having  the  and  fal  mirabile  and  fandiver,  powerful  fluxes  for  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  both  imperfedions.  Coarfer  calcareous  earths,  do  not  perfectly  vitrify  with  clay, 
powders  of  the  fize  of  middling  fand,  form,  with  an  Burnt  clay  does  not  differ  in  thefe  refpeds  from  fuch 
equal  weight  of  day,  compounds  lufficiently  folid,  as  has  not  been  burnt ;  nor  in  that  Angular  property 
and  mnch  lefs  apt  to  crack  than  the  mixtures  with  of  vitrifying  with  gypfeous  or  calcareous  earths,  wiih- 

fine  powders.  Two  parts  of  coarfe  powder,  and  out  any  faline  or  metallic  addition  ;  the  utmoft  vebe- 

one  of  clay,  prove  moderately  folid,  and  but  little  mence  of  fire  feeming  to  deftroy  only  its  dudility,  or 

difpofed  to  crack :  a  mixture  of  three  parts  and  one,  that  power  by  which  it  coheres  when  its  parts  are 

though  located  and  cooled  fuddenly,  does  not  crack  moiftened  with  water. 

at  all,  but  fuffers  very  fluid  fubftances  to  tranfude  But,  though  it  feems  impoffible  to  make  perfect 
through  it ;  folidity,  and  refiftance  to  quick  vicifli-  veflels  from  mixtures  of  day  in  its  two  different  ftates, 
Vol.  III.  16  Y 
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Theory,  of  burnt  and  unburnt,  more  is  to  be  hoped  front  the 

- “  mixtures  which  are  employed  in  making  porcelain.  Ma- 

More  per-  nufaftories  of  this  kind  of  ware  have  been  attempted 
feft  veffels  indifferent  countries,  (fee  Porcelain)  ;  and  in  fome 
to  be  hoped  places  the  qualities  requiiite  for  chemical  veifels  have 
far  from  been  gjven  to  jt  jn  a  vei  y  f1!rprifing  degree.  The  count 
porce  a  n.  ^  Lauraguais,  a  French  nobleman,  and  member  of  tke 
academy  of  fciences,  lias  dillinguilhed  himfelf  in  a 
very  eminent  manner  by  attempts  of  this  kind.  The 
tranflator  of  the  chemical  dictionary  afTures  us,  that  he 
had  it  from  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  that 
this  nobleman  having  heated  a  piece  of  his  porcelain 
red  hot,  threw  it  into  cold  water,  without  breaking 
<j2  or  cracking  it. 

Mr  Reau-  The  mod  ufeful  attempt,  however,  for  the  purpofes 
muFs  por-  of'chemiftry,  feems  to  be  the  difeovery  by  Mr  Reau- 
celain.  ninr  0f  converting  common  green  glafs  into  .porce¬ 
lain.  This  was  publifhed  fo  long  ago  as  the  year 
1739  *  J'et  we  have  not  heard  of  any  chemift,  no  not 
Dr  Lewis  himfelf,  who  has  made  trial  of  chemical 
veffels  formed  of  this  fort  of  porcelain,  although  the 
very  ufe  to  which  Mr  Reaumur  thought  this  prepara¬ 
tion  could  be  applicable  was  that  of  bringing  chemical 
veffels  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  could  not  other- 
wife  be  done.  The  following  is  the  refult  of  Mr 
Reaumur’s  experiments. 

Green  glafs,  lurrounded  with  white  earthy  matters, 
as  white  fand,  gypfum,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  ire.  and 
expofed  to  a  confiderable  heat  not  Itrong  enough  to 
alter  its  figure,  as  that  of  a  potter’s  furnace,  acquires 
different  fhades  of  blue,  and  by  degrees  begins  to 
grow  white.  On  breaking  the  glafs,  the  white  coat 
appears  to  be  contpofed  of  fine,  white,  gloffy,  fatin¬ 
like  fibres,  running  tranfverfly,  and  parallel  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  j  the  glafs  in  the  middle  being  fcarcely  altered. 
On  continuing  the  cementation,  the  change  proceeds 
further  and  further,  till  at  length  the  white  fibrous 
parts  from  both  fides  meet  in  the  middle,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  glafs  remains.  By  this  means,  entire  vef- 
itrls  of  glafs  may  be  changed  into  porcelain. 

The  fubllance  into  which  glafs  is  thus  converted,  is 
opaque,  compact ;  internally  of  great  whitenefs,  equal 
to  that  of  the  fineft  china-ware  ;  but,  externally,  of  a 
much  duller  hue.  It  is  confiderably  harder  than  glafs, 
much  lefs  fulible  in  the  fire,  and  fuftains  alterations  of 
heat  and  cold  without  injury.  Veffels  of  it,  cold,  bear 
boiling  liquors ;  and  may  be  placed  on  the  fire  at  once, 
without  danger  of  their  cracking.  “  I  have  put  a  vef- 
fel  of  this  porcelain  (fays  the  author)  into  a  forge, 
furrounded  it  with  coals,  and  kept  vehemently  blow¬ 
ing  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  I  have  melted 
glafs  in  this  veffel,  without  its  having  fnifered  any  in¬ 
jury  in  its  figure.”  If  means  could  be  found  of  giving 
the  outfide  a  whitenefs  equal  to  the  internal  part,  glafs 
veffels  might  thus  be  converted  into  a  valuable  kind 
of  porcelain,  fuperior  to  all  that  have  hitherto  been 
made.  Chemiftry,  fays  he,  may  receive  from  this 
difeovery,  in  its  prelent  ftate,  fiich  veffels  as  have  been 
long  warned  ;  veffels  which,  with  the  compa&nefs 
and  impenetrability  of  glafs,  are  alfo  free  from  its  in¬ 
conveniences. 

The  common  green  glafs  bottles  yield  a  porcelain 
of  tolerable  beauty ;  window-glafles,  and  drinking- 
glaffes,  a  much  inferior  one  ;  while  the  finer  kinds 
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of  cryffalline  glaffes  afforded  none  at  all.  With  re-  Theory. 

gard  to  the  cementing  materials,  he  found  white  fand  - - 

and  gypfum,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  both,  to  anfwer 
hell.  Coloured  earths  generally  make  the  external 
furface  of  a  deeper  er  lighter  brown  colour  ;  foot  and 
charcoal,  of  a  deep  black,  the  internal  part  being  al¬ 
ways  white.  93 

The  account  of  this  kind  of  porcelain  given  by  Mr  Dr  Lewis’s 
Reaumur,  induced  Dr  Lewis,  who  had  alfo  oblerved  exPeri' 
the  fame  changes  on  the  bottom  of  glafs-retorts  ex-  ments- 
pofed  to  violent  heat  in  a  fand-baih,  to  make  further 
experiments  on  this  matter,  an  account  of  which  he 
has  publiftied  in  his  Ihilofophical  Commerce  of  Arts. 

The  reliilts  of  his  experknems  were,  i.  Green  glafs, 
cemented  with  white  fand,  received  no  change  in  a 
heat  below  ignition.  2.  In  a  low  red  heat,  the  change 
proceeded  exceeding  flowly  ;  and  in  a  Itrong  red  heat, 
approaching  to  white,  the  thickeft  pieces  of  glafs 
bottles  were  thoroughly  converted  in  the  fpace  of 
three  hours.  3.  By  continued  heat,  the  glals  fuffered 
the  following  progreffive  changes  :  firit,  its  furface 
became  blue,  its  tranfparency  was  diminilhed,  and  a 
yellowifh  hue  was  obfervable  when  it  was  held  be¬ 
tween  tjie  eye  and  the  light.  Afterwards  it  was 
changed  a  little  way  on  both  fides  into  a  white  fub- 
ffance,  externally  ffill  bluifh  ;  and,  as  this  change  ad¬ 
vanced  ftill  further  and  further  within  the  glals,  the 
colour  of  the  vitreous  part  in  the  middle  approached 
nearer  to  yellow  :  the  white  coat  was  of  a  fine  fi¬ 
brous  texture,  and  the  fibres  were  dilpofed  neatly 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  tranfverle  10  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  piece  :  by  degrees  the  glafs  became  white 
and  fibrous  throughout,  the  external  bluifhnefs  at  the 
lame  time  going  off,  and  being  fucceeded  by  a  dull 
whitilh  or  dun  colour.  By  a  liill  longer  continuance 
in  the  fire,  the  fibres  were  changed  gradually  from 
the  external  to  the  internal  part,  and  converted  into 
grains  ;  and  the  texture  was  then  not  unlike  that  of 
common  porcelain.  The  grains,  at  firfl  fine  and 
fomewhat  gloffy,  became  by  degrees  larger  and  dul¬ 
ler  ;  and  at  laft  the  fubllance  of  the  glals  became  po¬ 
rous  and  friable,  like  a  niafs  of  white  fand  llightly  co¬ 
hering.  4.  Concerning  the  qualities  of  this  kind  of 
porcelain,  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  tliaf,  while  it  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  fibrous  Hate,  it  was  harder  than  common 
glafs,  and  more  able  to  refill  the  changes  of  heat  and 
cold  than  glafs,  or  even  porcelain ;  but,  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  white  heat,  was  fufible  into  a  fubllance  not  fi¬ 
brous,  but  vitreous  and  fmooth,  like  white  enamel : 
that  when  its  texture  had  become  coarfely  granulated, 
it  was  now  much  fofier  and  unfufihle  :  and  laftly,  that 
When  fome  coarfely  granulated  unfufihle  pieces,  which, 
with  the  continuance  of  a  moderate  heat,  would  have 
become  porous  and  friable,  were  fudderily  expofed  to 
an  intenle  fire,  they  were  rendered  remarkably  more 
compact  than  before  ;  the  folidity  of  fome  of  them 
being  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  ware. 

It  feems  furpriilng  that  this  able  chemift,  who,  on  This  fub- 
other  occafions,  has  the  improvements  of  the  arts  fo  jeft  ftill 
much  at  heart,  did  not  put  fome  veffels  of  this  kind  knpcrfeft, 
of  porcelain  to  other  fevere  trials,  befides  attempting 
to  fule  it  by  itfelf  with  a  violent  fire  :  for  though 
pieces  of  it  were  abfolutely  unfufihle,  we  are  not  lin  e 
but  they  might  have  been  corroded  by  alkaline  faffs, 
acids. 
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acids,  calcareous  earths,  or  glafs  of  lead ;  nay,  it  fhould 
feem  very  probable  that  they  would  have  been  fo, 
in  which  cafe  they  would  not  be  much  fuperior  to  the 
veffels  made  from  earthy  materials.  When  a  firft- 
rate  chemifl  publillies  any  thing  in  an  imperfeft  ftate, 
inferior  ones  are  difcouraged  from  attempting  to  finifh 
what  he  has  begun  ;  and  thus,  notwithitanding  that 
thefe'  experiments  have  been  fo  long  publifhcd,  no¬ 
body  has  yet  attempted  to  invefligate  the  properties 
of  this  kind  of  porcelain,  by  getting  chemical  veffels 
made  of  it,  and  trying  how  they  aniwer  for  crucibles, 
or  retorts. 

All  that  has  been  faid  concerning  the  proper  mate¬ 
rials  for  crucibles,  muft  likewife  be  applicable  to  the 
materials  for  retorts,  which  are  required  to  Hand  a 
very  violent  heat.  Mr  Reaumur’s  porcelain  bids  faireft 
for  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  retorts,  as  well  as  cru¬ 
cibles.  The  great  diladvantage  of  the  common  earthen 
ones,  is,  that  they  fuffer  a  quantity  of  volatile  and 
penetrating  vapours  to  pafs  through  them.  This  is 
very  obl'ervable  in  the  diftillation  of  phofphorns  ;  and 
though  this  fubltance  has  not  hitherto  been  ufed  for 
any  purpofe  in  medicine,  and  very  little  in  the  arts, 
its  acid  only  being  fometimes  nfed  as  a  flux,  if  veffels 
could  be  made  capable  of  confining  all  the  lteams,  and 
at  the  fame  time  bearing  the  heat  neceffary  for  its 
diftillation,  phofphorus,  perhaps,  might  be  obtained  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  to  fliew  that  it  is  a  preparation  not 
altogether  ul'elefs. 

With  regard  to  ftone-ware  veflels,  and  all  thofe  in 
which  the  compofltion  of  land  or  flint  enters,  we  fhall 
only  further  obfcrve,  that  they  will  be  corroded  by 
fixed  alkaline  falts,  efpecially  of  the  cauftic  kind,  in  a 
very  moderate  heat.  Dr  Black,  having  evaporated 
fome  cauftic  ley  in  a  ftone-ware  bafon,  and  then 
melted  the  dry  fait  in  the  fame  vcifel,  found  it  fo 
corroded,  as  afterwards  to  be  full  of  final!  holes ;  and 
he  found  nothing  to  refill  the  aiftion  of  this  fait  fo  well 
as  filver. 

1 1.  Maceration,  or  Digestion.  This  is  the 
mixing  two  bodies,  generally  a  f’oiid  and  a  fluid,  toge-. 
ther,  and  then  expofing  them  to  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  that  fo  they 
may  have  the  better  opportunity  of  a  citing  upon  one 
another.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed  in  the  glaffes 
already  mentioned,  called  matrajfes  or  bolt-heads ; 
and  is  done  in  a  fand  heat.  When  any  of  the  fub- 
ftances  are  very  volatile,  as  fpirit  of  wine,  or  the 
matter  requires  to  be  heated  fo  confiderably  that  a 
quantity  of  vapour  will  be  railed,  the  necks  of  the 
bolt-heads  ought  to  he  pretty  long  ;  or  a  tin  pipe 
may  be  inferted,  of  luffieient  length  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  any  part  of  the  fleam. 

12.  Levigation.  This  is  the  reducing  any  body 
to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  fhall  feel  quite  foft  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  or  when  put  into  the  mouth.  It 
is  performed  by  grinding  the  fubftance  upon  a  flat 
marble  ftone,  with  fome  water,  or  by  rubbing  it  in  a 
marble  mortar.  In  the  large  way,  levigation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  mills  drawn  by  horfes,  or  driven  by  water ; 
fome  of  them  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  turned  by  the  hand. 
They  confift  of  two  fmooth  ftones,  generally  of  black 
marble,  or  fome  other  ftone  equally  hard,  having  fe- 
veral  grooves  in  each,  but  made  to  run  in  contrary  di- 


retftions  to  one  another  when  the  mill  is  fet  in  mo-  Theory. 
tion.  The  matter  being  mixed  with  water,  is  put  in 
by  a  funnel,  which  is  fixed  into  a  hole  in  the  upper 
ftone,  and  turns  along  with  it.  The  under  milftone 
has  round  it  a  wooden  ledge,  whereby  the  levigating 
matter  is  confined  for  fome  time,  and  at  length  dii- 
charged,  by  an  opening  made  for  that  purpole,  when 
it  has  accumulated  in  a  certain  quantity. 

In  this  operation,  when  the  matters  to  be  levigated 
are  very-  hard,  they  wear  off  a  part  of  the  mortar,  or 
ftones  on  which  they  are  levigated  ;  fo  that  a  fuh- 
llance  perfectly  hard,  and  which  could  not  be  worn 
by  any  attrition,  is  as  great  a  defideratum  for  the 
purpofes  of  levigation,  as  one  which  could  not  be 
melted  is  for  thofe  of  fufion.  Dr  Lewis  propofes  the 
porcelain  of  Mr  Reamur  as  an  improvement  for  levi¬ 
gating  planes,  mortars,  ire.  becaufe,  while  in  its  fi¬ 
brous  ftate,  it  is  confiderably  harder  than  glafs,  and 
confequently  much  lefs  liable  to  abrafion  by  the  har¬ 
der  powders. 

In  many  cafes  levigation  is  very  much  accelerated 
by  what  is  called  elntriation.  This  is  the  method  by 
which  many  of  the  painters  colours  are  prepared  of 
the  requiftte  finenefs ;  and  is  performed  by  mixing  any 
fubftance,  not  totally  reduced  to  the  neceffary  degree 
of  finenefs,  with  a  luffieient  quantity  of  water,  and 
ftirring  them  well  together.  The  finer  parts  of  the 
powder  remain  fome  time  fnfpehded  in  the  water, 
while  the  grofler  particles  fall  to  the  bottom.  The 
feparation  is  then  eafily  made,  by  pouring  oft’  the 
water  impregnated  with  thefe  fine  parts,  and  com¬ 
mitting  the  reft  to  the  levigating  mill,  when  it  may 
again  be  wafhed  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  till  all 
the  powder  is  reduced  to  the  utmoft  finenefs.  Sub- 
ftances  foluble  in  water  cannot  be  levigated  in  this 
manner. 

Of  Chemical  Furnaces. 

The  two  general  divifions  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  of  thole  who  praclile  chemiltry,  namely,  thole 
who  have  no  other  view  than  mere  -experiment,  and 
thofe  who  wifh  to  profit  by  it,  render  very  different 
kinds  of  furnaces  neceffary.  For  the  firft,  thofe  fur¬ 
naces  are  neceffary  which  are  capable  of  adting  upon 
a  fmall  quantity  of  matter,  yet  luffieient  for  all  the 
changes  which  fire  can  produce,  from  Ample  digeftion, 
to  the  moft  perfect  vitrification.  For  the  others,  thofe 
are  to  be  chofen  which  can  produce  the  fame  changes 
upon  very  large  quantities  of  matter,  that  as  much 
may  be  done  at  once  as  poflible.  98 

To  avoid  the  trc.uble  and  expence  of  a  number  of  Portable 
furnaces,  a  portable  one  hath  long  been  a  defideratum  furnace, 
among  thofe  chemifts  who  are  fond  of  making  ex¬ 
periments.  One  of  the  belt  of  thofe,  if  not  the  very 
belt,  that  hath  yet  appeared,  is  that  delcribed  in 
Shaw’s  edition  of  Boerliaave’s  chemiftry,  and  repre- 
fented  fig.  I.  Plate 

This  furnace  is  made  of  earth  ;  and,  as  the  work-  LXXVII. 
manfhip  of  a  furnace  requires  none  of  the  neatnefs  or 
elegance  which  is  required  in  making  potters  veffels, 
any  perfon  may  eafily  make  a  furnace  of  this  kind  for 
himfelf,  who  has  time  and  patience  for  fo  doing.  With 
regard  to  the  moft  proper  materials,  all  that  we  have 
faid  concerning  crucibles  and  retorts  niuft  be  appli- 
10  Y  2  cable 
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Theory,  cable  to  the  materials  for  con  {trusting  a  furnace  ;  only 

*  here  we  need  not  care  fo  much  for  the  porofity,  or 

dilpofition  to  crumble,  as  when  crucibles  or  other 
diltilling  veffels  are  to  be  made. 

Plate-iron  is  commonly  directed  for  the  outfide  of 
portable  furnaces  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  this 
is  a  very  needlefs  expence,  feeing  the  coating  which 
it  necelfarily  requires  on  the  inline  may  be  fuppol'ed 
to  harden  to  fuch  a  degree  as  foon  to  liipport  itfelf, 
without  any  affiftance  from  the  plate-iron.  This  will 
be  the  lets  neceflary,  if  we  conlider,  that,  for  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  of  any  furnace  where  a  conlide- 
rable  heat  is  wanted,  two  or  three  inches  are  by  no 
means  fufficient.  When  the  infide  of  a  furnace  is 
heated,  the  walls,  if  Very  thin,  are  foon  penetrated 
by  the  heat,  and  great  part  of  it  by  this  means  dilfi- 
pated  in  the  air.  If  they  are  of  a  liifficient  thicknefs, 
the  heat  cannot  penetrate  fo  eafily ;  and  thus  the  inner 
part  of  the  furnace  preferves  the  heat  of  the  fuel,  and 
communicates  it  to  the  contained  velfel.  In  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  a  portable  furnace,  therefore,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  have  all  parts  of  it  fix  inches  thick  at 
leaft.  This  will  all’o  give  it  a  fufficient  degree  of 
ftrength  ;  and,  as  it  is  formed  of  feveral  different 
pieces,  no  inconvenience  can  follow  from  the  weight 
of  each  of  them  taken  feparately. 

In  Boerhaave’s  chemiftry,  this  furnace  is  reprefent- 
ed  as  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  the  top  ;  but  we 
cannot  fuppofe  any  good  reafon  for  fuch  a  form,  fee¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical  one  behoved  to  anfwer  every  purpofe 
much  better,  as  allowing  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to 
pafs  through  the  fuel,  and  likewife  not  being  fo  apt 
to  be  overturned  as  it  ncceffarily  mull  be  where  the 
upper  part  is  confiderably  heavier  than  the  lower.  We 
have,  therefore,  given  a  reprefcntation  of  it  as  of  a 
cylindrical  form. 

The  furnace  confifts  of  five,  or  more  parts.  C,  re- 
prefents  the  dome,  or  top  of  the  furnace,  with  a  Ihort 
earthen  funnel  E  for  tranfmitting  the  fmoke.  B,  B,  B, 
are  moveable  cylinders  of  earth,  each  provided  with 
a  door  D,  D,  D.  In  Boerhaave’s  chemiftry  thefe  doors 
are  reprefented  as  having  iron  hinges  and  latchets  ; 
but  they  may  be  formed  to  more  advantage  of  fquare 
pieces  of  earth,  having  two  hples  in  the  middle,  by 
which  they  may  be  occafionally  taken  out,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  an  iron  fork.  In  like  manner,  the  domes  and 
cylinders,  in  Boerhaave’s  chemiftry,  are  reprefented 
with  iron  handles  ;  but  they  may  be  almoft  as  eafily 
taken  off  by  the  cheaper  connivance  of  having  four 
holes  in  each,  two  direclly  oppofite  to  one  another, 
into  which  two  Ihort  forks  may  be  introduced  when 
the  parts  are  to  be  feparated. 

In  the  Iowcrmoft  cylinder  is  to  be  placed  an  iron- 
grate,  a  little  below  the  door,  for  fupporting  the 
fil  e.  In  the  under  part  is  a  fmall  hole,  big  enough 
for  introducing  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  good  perpe¬ 
tual  bellows,  when  the  fire  is  to  be  violently  ex¬ 
cited.  Dr  Lewis  prefers  the  organ-bellows  to  any 
other  kind. 

When  the  bellows  is  ufed,  the  whole  muft  Hand 
upon  a  clofe  cylinder  A,  that  the  air  may  be  confined, 
and  made  to  pafs  through  the  fuel.  By  having  more 
bellowfes,  the  fire  may  be  excited  to  a  molt  intenfe 
degree.  In  this  cafe,  the  pipe  of  every  one  of  them 
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muft  enter  the  cylinder  B.  Theory. 

Each  of  the  cylinders  Ihould  have,  in  its  upper  part, - 

a  round  hole,  oppofite  to  its  door,  for  carrying  off 
the  fmoke,  by  means  of  a  pipe  inferted  into  it,  when 
the  furnace  is  ufed  for  diftillations  by  the  fand-bath. 

Each  cylinder  ought  likewife  to  have  a  femicircular 
cut  in  the  oppofite  fides,  both  above  and  below,  that 
when  the  under  cut  of  the  upper  cylinder  is  brought 
directly  above  the  upper  cut  of  the  lower  one,  a  per- 
feft  circle  may  be  formed.  Thefe  are  for  giving  a 
palfage  to  the  necks  of  retorts,  when  diftillation  by 
the  retort  is  to  be  performed.  The  holes  may  be 
occafionally  filled  with  floppies  made  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  body  of  the  furnace. 

The  moft  convenient  fituation  for  a  furnace  of  this 
kind  would  be  under  a  chimney  ;  the  vent  of  which 
might  be  eafily  flopped  up  by  a  broad  plate  of  iron, 
in  which  a  hole  ought  to  be  cut  for  the  reception  of 
the  earthen  tube  of  the  dome.  By  this  means  the 
ufe  of  a  long  tube,  which  at  any  rate  muft  be  very 
troublefome,  might  be  eafily  avoided,  and  a  very 
ftrong  blalt  of  air  would  pal's  through  the  fuel.  If  it 
is  found  convenient  to  place  the  furnace  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  chimney,  a  plate-iron  pipe,  muft 
be  procured  to  fit  the  earthen  pipe  of  the  dome,  and 
carry  the  fmoke  into  the  chimney.  This  pipe  will 
alfo  be  of  ufe,  when  the  furnace  is  ufed  for  diftilla¬ 
tions  by  the  fand-bath  ;  it  muft  then  be  inferted  into 
the  hole  oppofite  to  the  door  of  any  of  the  cylinders, 
and  will  convey  away  the  fmoke,  while  the  month  of 
the  cylinder  is  totally  covered  with  a  fand-pot.  „„ 

For  portable  furnaces,  Dr  Lewis  greatly  recorn-  Dr  Lewis's 
mends  the  large  black  crucibles,  marked  n°  60,  *on  portable 
account  of  their  refilling  a  violent  heat,  and  being  furnaces, 
very  eafily  cut  by  a  knife  or  faw,  fo  that  doors,  be. 
may  be  formed  in  them  at  pleafure.  The  bottom 
of  one  of  thefe  large  ones  being  cut  out,  a  grate  is  to 
be  put  into  the  narrow  part  of  it.  For  grates,  the 
doftor  recommends  call-iron  rings,  having  each  three 
knobs  around  them.  Thefe  knobs  go  into  correfpon- 
ding  cavities  of  the  outer  rings,  and  the  knobs  of  the 
outermoft  reft  on  the  crucible,  which  is  to  he  indented 
a  little  to  receive  them,  that  lb  the  grate  may  reft 
the  more  firmly,  and  the  furnace  not  be  endangered 
from  the  fwelling  of  the  iron  by  heat.  When  this 
is  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  melting-furnace,  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  heat  to  be  excited,  another  crucible  muft  be  in¬ 
verted  on  that  which  contains  the  fuel,  which  ferves 
inltead  of  the  dome  of  the  laft  mentioned  furnace :  and 
as  whatever  is  faid  of  it  muft  likewife  be  applicable 
to  the  two  crucibles  when  placed  above  one  another, 
we  need  give  no  farther  defcription  of  the  doctor’s 
portable  furnace.  xoo 

No  doubt,  the  great  experience  of  Dr  Lewis  in  objeftion 
chemical  matters  muft  give  very  conliderable  weight  to  their  ufe 
to  any  thing  he  advances  ;  and  the  warmth  with  which  in  fome 
he  recommends  thefe  furnaces  muft  convince  us,  that  cafes* 
he  has  found  them  abundantly  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
experiments.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that  Where  a  very  great  and  lafting  heat  is  to  be  given, 
the  thinnefs,  and  even  the  form,  of  thefe  crucibles,  is 
fome  objeftion  to  their  ufe.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  a 
permanent,  or,  as  the  wmrkmen  call  it,  a  fotid  heat, 
can  never  be  given  where  the  walls  of  a  furnace  are 

thim, 
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Theory,  thin,  as  when  they  are  of  fufficient  thicknefs.  They 

— - are  alfo  very  apt  to  burlt  with  great  heat ;  and,  for 

this  reafon.  Dr  Lewis  defires  his  furnace  to  be 
ftrengthened  with  copper  hoops.  This  difpofition  to 
burlt  proceeds  from  the  inner  parts,  which  are  more 
intenfely  heated  than  the  outer,  expanding  more  than 
tliefe  do,  and  confequently  buriling  them.  Hence 
the  dodtor  defires  his  furnace  to  be  itrengthened  alfo 
by  putting  it  within  another  crucible  of  a  larger  fize, 
and  the  intermediate  l’pace  to  be  filled  up  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lifted  allies  and  water.  For  moil  chemical 
procefles,  where  only  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  is  requi- 
fite,  tliefe  furnaces  anfwer  beyond  any  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  attempted.  The  whole  is  to  be  fup- 
o[  ported  by  an  iron  ring  with  three  feet. 

Melting  When  furnaces  are  ufed  in  the  large  way  they  are 
furnace.  always  built  of  brick,  and  each  particular  operation 
fig.  2.  has  a  furnace  alloted  for  itfelf.  The  melting-furnace, 
where  very  large  quantities  of  matter  are  not  to  be 
melted  at  once,  requires  only  to  be  built  of  brick  in 
fuch  a  form  as  we  have  already  deferibed  ;  only, 
as  it  would  perhaps  be  troublel'ome  to  procure  a 
dome  of  the  proper  figure,  the  forepart  of  it  may  be 
left  entirely  open  for  the  admiffion  of  melting  veflels. 
The  opening  may  be  doled  up  with  bricks  and  earth, 
during  the  operation.  There  is  no  neceffity  for  ha¬ 
wing  the  infide  of  a  circular  form  ;  a  fquare  one  will 
anfwer  the  pnrpofe  equally  well.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary,  when  the  internal 
diameter  D  C  of  fuch  a  furnace  is  12  or  15  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  G  I,  8  or  9  inches,  and  its  height 
1 8  or  20  feet,  and  when  the  furnace  is  well  fupplied  with 
fuel,  an  extreme  heat  is  produced  ;  in  lefs  than  an 
hour  the  furnace  will  be  white  and  dazzling  like  the 
fun  ;  its  heat  will  be  equal  to  the  ftrongelt  glafs-honfe 
furnace;  and  in  lefs  than  two  hours  will  be  melted 
whatever  is  fufible  in  furnaces.  The  hotteft  part  is  at 
H  F,  4  or  6  inches  above  the  grate.  A  plate-iron  tube 
may  be  advantageoufly  fupplied  by  a  fliort  chimney  of 
bricks,  built  under  a  pretty  high  vent,  fo  as  the  whole 
may  eafily  flopped,  except  that  paflage  which 
tranfinits  the  fmoke  of  the  furnace.  By  tins  means 
a  very  ftrong  current  of  air  will  be  made  to  pafs 
through  the  fuel. 

Chemifts  have  generally  believed  that  a  wide  and 
high  alh-hole  greatly  increafcs  the  power  of  a  melting 
furnace  ;  but  this  advantage  is  found  to  be  merely 
imaginary,  as  well  as  that  of  introducing  the  air  through 
a  long  tube  to  the  alh-hole  ;  unlefs  where  the  furnace 
is  placed  in  a  clofe  room,  fo  that  it  is  neceflary  to  fur- 
nifti  a  greater  blafl  of  air  than  can  otherwife  have  ac- 
cefs. 

For  the  form  of  the  furnaces  neceflary  in  eflaying 
and  (melting  of  ores,  or  making  glafs,  fee  Essaying, 
102  Glass,  and  Smelting. 

Stills,  fand-  When  large  ftills,  fand-pots,  ire.  are  to  be  fixed, 
pots,  &c.  with  a  view  to  daily  ufe,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
how  to  fet.  confequence  to  have  them  put  up  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  requifites  here  are,  1.  That  the  whole  force  of  the 
fire  Ihould  be  (pent  on  the  diftilling  veflel  or  fand-pot, 
except  what  is  neceflarily  imbibed  by  the  walls  of  the 
furnace.  2.  That  the  veflels  Ihould  be  fet  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  they  may  receive  heat  even  from  the 
furnace  walls:  for  a  ftill  which  contains  any  liquid, 


can  never  be  made  fo  hot  as  a  piece  of  dry  brick.  Theory. 

3.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the  force  of  the  fire  be 
not  allowed  to  collect  itfelf  upon  one  particular  part  of 
the  veflel;  otherwife  that  part  will  foon  be  deftroyed. 

4.  The  draught  of  air  into  furnaces  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  moderate;  only  fo  much  as  will  prevent  fmoke. 

If  a  ftrong  blafl  of  air  enters,  not  only  a  great  part  of 
the  heat  will  be  wafted  by  going  up  the  chimney,  but 
the  outfide  of  the  veflel  will  be  calcined  every  time 
the  fire  is  kindled,  and  thus  mult  be  foon  rendered 
unfit  for  ufe. 

There  are  few  of  the  common  workmen  that  are 
capable  of  building  furnaces  properly  ;  and  it  is  very 
neceflary  for  a  chemift  to  know  when  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  done,  and  to  make  the  workmen  adt  according 
to  his  directions.  As  the  ftill,  or  whatever  veflel  is  to 
be  fixed,  mult  have  a  fupport  from  the  furnace  on 
which  it  is  built,  it  is  evident  the  whole  of  its  furface 
cannot  be  expofed  to  the  fire.  For  this  reafon  many 
of  tliefe  veflels  have  had  only  their  bottom  expofed  to 
the  fire  ;  no  more  l'pace  being  left  for  the  adtion  of 
the  heat,  than  the  mere  circular  area  of  the  ftill  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  the  fire,  palling  diredlly  through  a  hole  in  the 
ftack  part  of  the  building,  which  communicated  with 
a  chimney,  and  confequently  had  a  ftrong  draught, 
fcarce  (pent  any  of  its  force  on  the  ftill,  but  w-ent  fu- 
rioufly  up  the  chimney.  By  this  means  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  walle  of  fuel  was  occafioned  ;  and  that  part  of 
the  ftil  1-bottom  which  was  next  the  chimney  receiving 
the  whole  force  of  the  flame,  was  foon  deftroyed. 

Attempts  were  made  to  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
by  putting  the  fire  fomething  forward,  that  it  might 
be  at  a  greater  diltance  from  the  chimney,  and  con¬ 
fequently  might  not  Ipend  its  force  in  the  air.  This 
too  was  found  to  avail  very  little.  A  contrivance  was 
then  fallen  upon  to  make  the  vent  pafs  round  the  body 
of  the  ftill  in  a  fpiral  form.  This  was  a  confiderable 
improvement ;  but  had  the  inconvenience  of  making 
the  fire  fpend  itfelf  ufelefsly  on  the  walls  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  befides  wafted  that  part  of  the  ftill  which 
touched  the  under  part  of  the  vent.  A  much  better 
method  is  to  build  the  back  part  of  the  furnace  entire¬ 
ly  clofe,  and  make  the  fire  come  out  through  a  long 
narrow  opening  before,  after  which  it  pafles  out 
through  a  flue  in  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  into  the  chimney. 

The  only  inconvenience  of  this  form  is,  that  the 
vent  muft  either  be  very  wide,  or  it  is  apt  to  choak 
up  with  foot,  which  laft  is  a  very  troublefome  circtun- 
ftance.  If  the  vent  is  made  very  wide,  a  prodigious 
draught  of  air  nifties  through  the  fuel,  and  increales 
the  heat  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  calcine  lhe  metal  of 
which  the  ftill  is  made  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  difagreeable  than  to  have  the  vent 
of  a  furnace  flopped  up  with  foot.  Tliefe  inconve  ¬ 
niences,  however,  are  totally  avoided  by  making  two 
fmall  vents,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  diftilling  veflel, 
which  may  communicate  with  a  chimney,  by  means  of 
two  tubes  either  of  plate-iron,  or  formed  with  day 
or  bricks,  which  may  be  occafionally  taken  off  if  they 
happen  to  be  choaked  up.  The  veflel  is  to  be  fn- 
fpended  by  three  trunnions,  lb  that  the  whole  furface 
may  be  expofed  to  the  fire,  excepting  a  ring  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  brick  all  round  ;  fo  that  a  very  ftrong  heat 

will 
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Practice*  will  be  communicated,  although  the  furnace  draws  but 
'  little.  The  two  fmall  vents  on  each  fide  will  draw 

the  flame  equally  ;  and  by  this  means  the  molt  equa¬ 
ble  heat  can  be  prefer ved,  and  may  be  pirihed  fo  far, 
as  to  make  the  whole  bottom  and  Tides  of  the  veflel  in- 
tenfely  red.  Such  a  conftruction  as  this  is  more  efpe- 
cially  ufeful  for  faml-pots,  and  thole  which  are  ufed 
for  diltilling  alkaline  fpirits  from  bones. 

In  the  ule  of  the  furnaces  hitherto  delcribed,  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  operator  is  neceflary,  both  for  infpec- 
ting  the  proceflcs,  and  for  fupplying  and  animating 
the  fuel.  There  are  fome  operations  of  a  flower 
kind,  that  require  a  gentle  heat  to  be  continued  for 
a  length  of  time  ;  whihc  demand  little  attendance  in 
regard  to  the  operations  themfelves ;  and  in  which,  of 
conicquence,  it  is  extremely  convenient  to  have  the 
attendance  in  regard  to  the  fire  as  much  as  poflible 
difpenfed  with.  This  end  has  been  anfwered  by  the 
fnrnace  called  athanor ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  lias  been  found 
attended  with  fome  inconveniences,  and  it  is  now  ge- 
2<1,io2  nerally  laid  afide. 

Lamp-fur-  Sundry  attempts  have  b^en  made  for  keeping  up  a 
nace*  continued  heat,  with  as  little  trouble  as  in  the  athanor, 
by  the  flame" of  a  lamp;  but  the  common  lamp-fur¬ 
naces  have  not  anfwered  fo  well  as  could  be  wiflied. 
The  lamps  require  frequent  fnuffing,  and  linoke  much ; 
and  the  foot  accumulated  on  the  bottom  of  the  veflel 
placed  over  them,  is  apt,  at  times,  to  fall  down  and 
put  out  the  flame.  The  largenefs  of. the  wick,  the 
irregular  fupply  of  oil  from  the  refervoir  by  jets,  and 
the  oil  being  fullered  to  fink  confiderably  in  the 
lamp,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  wick  burns  to  a 
coal,  appeared  to  be  the  principal  caufes  of  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences  ;  which,  accordingly,  were  found  to  be 
in  great  meafure  remedied  by  the  following  conltruc- 
tion. 

Fig.  8.  The  lamp  confifts  of  a  brafs  pipe,  10  or  12  inches 

long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  inferted  at 
one  end  into  the  relervoir  of  the  oil,  and  turned  up  at 
the  other  to  an  elbow,  like  the  bole  of  a  tobacco-pipe, 
the  aperture,  which  is  extended  to  the  width  of  near 
two  inches.  On  this  aperture  is  fitted  a  round  plate, 
having  5,  6,  or  7  fmall  holes,  at  equal  diflances,  round 
its  outer  part,  into  which  are  inferted  as  many  pipes 
about  an  inch  long ;  into  thefe  pipes  are  drawn  threads 
of  cotton,  all  together  not  exceeding  what  in  the  com¬ 
mon  lamps  form  one  wick :  by-  this  divifion  of  the 
Wick,  the  flame  expofes  a  larger  furface  to  the  aft  ion 
of  the  air,  the  fuliginous  matter  is  confumed  and  car¬ 
ried  off,  and  the  lamp  burns  clear  anil  vivid. 

The  refervoir  is  a  cylindric  veflel,  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide,  compofed  of  three  parts,  with  a  cover 
on  the  top.  The  middle  partition  commuuicates, 
by  the  lateral  pipe,  with  the  wicks ;  and  has  an  up- 
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right  open  pipe  foldered  into  its  bottom,  wliofe  top  P*  acti  c 

reaches  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  wicks  j  lo  that, - 

when  this  part  i3  charged  with  oil,  till  the  oil  rifes  up 
to  the  wicks  in  tlie  other  end  of  the  lamp,  any  fur¬ 
ther  addition  of  oil  will  run  down  through  the  up¬ 
right  pipe  into  the  lower  divifion  of  the  refervoir. 

The  upper  divifion  is  defigned  for  fupplying  oil  to  the 
middle  one;  and,  for  that  pur  pole,  is  furmfhed'with 
a  cock  in  the  bottom,  which  is  turned  more  or  lei's, 
by  a  key  on  the  outfide,  that  the  oil  may  drop  fait 
enough  to  fupply  the  confumption,  or  rather  fafler,  for 
the  overplus  is  of  110  inconvenience,  being  carried  off 
by  tlie  upright  pipe  ;  fo-  that  the  oil  is  always,  by  this 
means,  kept  exactly  at  the  fame  height  in  the  lamp. 

For  common  ufes,  the  middle  divifion  alone  may  be 
made  to  luffice ;  for,  on  account  of  its  width,  the  link¬ 
ing  of  the  oil  will  not  be  confiderable  in  feveral  hours 
burning.  In  either  cafe,  however,  it  is  expedient  to 
renew  the  wicks  every  two  or  three  days  ;  oftener 
or  feldomer,  according  as  the  oil  is  more  or  lefs  foul ; 
for  its  impure  matter,  gradually  left  in  the  wicks, 
occafioas  the  flame  to  become  more  and  more  dull. 

For  the  more  convenient  renewing  of  them,  there 
fhould  be  two  of  the  perforated  plates  ;  that,  when 
one  is  removed,  another,  with  wicks  fitted  to  ic,  may 
be  ready  to  fupply  its  place. 

One  of  the  black  lead-pots,  recommended  by  Dr 
Lew'is  for  his  portable  furnace,  makes  a  proper  fur¬ 
nace  for  the  lamp.  If  one  is  to  be  fitted  up  on  pur- 
pofe  for  this  ufe,  it  requires  no  other  aperture  than 
one  in  the  bottom  for  admitting  air,  and  one  in  the 
fide  for  the  introduction  of  the  elbow  of  the  lamp. 

The  refervoir  Hands  on  any  convenient  fupport  with¬ 
out  the  furnace.  The  Hopper  of  the  fide  aperture 
confifls  of  two  pieces,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  put 
in  after  the  lamp  is  introduced ;  and  has  a  round  hole 
at  its  bottom  fitting  the  pipe  of  the  lamp.  By  thefe 
means,  the  furnace  being  let  upon  a  trevet  or  open 
foot,  the  air  enters  only  underneath,  and  fpreads 
equally  all  round,  without  coining  in  Hreams,  whence 
the  flame  burns  Heady.  It  is  not  advifitble  to  attempt 
raifrng  the  heat  higher  than  about  the  450th  degree  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  a  heat  fomewhat  more  than 
fufficient  for  keeping  tin  in  perfect  fulion.  Some  have 
propofed  giving  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  in  latnp- 
fnrnaces,  by  ufing  a  number  of  large  wicks ;  but  when 
the  furnace  is  fo  heated,  the  oil  emits  copious  fumes, 
and  its  whole  quantity  takes  fire.  The  balneum,  or 
other  veflel  including  the  fnbjeift- matters,  is  liipported 
over  the  flame  by  an  iron  ring,  as  already  delcribed 
in  the  fand-bath  and  Hill :  a  bath  is  here  particularly 
neceflary,  as  the  fubjeiil  would  otherwise  be  very 
unequally  heated,  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  veflel  being 
expofed  to  the  flame. 


Part  II.  PRACTICE  of  CHEMISTRY. 


Sect.  I.  Salts. 

I.  Vitriolic  Acid,  and  its  Combinations. 

i°3 

Never  rjRIIE  vitriolic  acid  is  never  found  pure,  bnt  always 
found  pure.  I  united  with  fome  proportion,  either  of  phlogiflon, 
or  metallic  and  earthy,  fubflances.  Indeed  there  is 


fcarce  any  kind  of  earth  which  does  not  contain  fome 
portion  of  this  acid,  and  from  w'hich  it  may  always 
fome  way  or  other  be  feparable.  When  pure,  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tranfparent  co- 
lourlefs  liquor.  By  diltilling  in  a  glafs  retort,  the  a- 
queous  part  ariles,  and  the  liquor  which  is  left  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  add.  This  operation  is  ge¬ 
nerally 
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Practice  nerally  called  the  r  edification ,  or  dcphlegmaiion,  of  the 
’  ”  "  acid.  After  the  diftillation  has  gone  on  for  fome  time, 

Rectifies-  thc  water  adheres  more  ftrongiy  to  what  remains  in 
tion.  the  retort,  and  cannot  be  forced  over  without  eleva¬ 
ting  part  of  the  acid  along  with  it.  The  remain¬ 
ing  acid,  being  alfo  exceedingly  concentrated,  begins 
to  lofe  its  fluidity,  and  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a 
clear  oil.  This  is  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  ufually  fold, 
and  then  goes  by  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the 
diftillation  is  It  ill  farther  continued,  with  a  heat  be¬ 
low  6oo°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  acid  gra¬ 
dually  lofes  more  and  more  of  its  fluidity,  till  at  laft 
it  congeals  in  the  cold,  and  becomes  like  ice.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  called  th e-icy  oil  of  vitriol.  Such  exceeding 
great  concentration,  however,  is  only  p.ra&ifed  on  this 
acid  for  curiofity.  If  the  heat  be  fuddenly  railed  to 
600°,  the  whole  of  the  acid  rifes,  and  generally  cracks 
the  receiver.  Clear  oil  of  vitriol  is  immediately  turn¬ 
ed  black  by  an  admixture  of  the  fmalleft  portion  of  in- 
flammable  matter. 

Attracts  The  icy  oil  of  vitriol,  and  even  that  commonly  fold, 
moilture  attracts  the  moifture  of  the  air  with  very  great  force, 
from  the  Newman  relates,  that  having  expofed  an  ounce  of  this 
air*  acid  to  the  air,  fix  in  September  1 736  to  September 

1737,  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth  it  weighed  fe- 
ven  ounces  and  two  drachms;  and  thus  had  attracted 
.from  the  air  above  fix  times  its  own  weight  of  moi- 
fture.  This  quantity,  however,  feems  extraordi¬ 
nary  j  and  it.  is  probable,  that  in  fo  long  a  time  fome 
water  had  been  accidentally  mixed  with  it ;  for  Dr 
Gould,  pt  ofeffor  at  Oxford,  who  feems  to  have  tried 
this  matter  fully,  relates  that  three  drachms  of  oil  of 
vitriol  acquired,  in  57  days,  an  increafe  only  of  fix 
drachms  and  an  half.  The  acid  was  expofed  in  a 
glafs  of  three  inches  diameter  ;  die  increafe  of  weight 
the  firft  day  was  upwards  of  one  drachm  ;  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days  lefs  and  lefs,  till,  on  the  fifty-fixth,  it 
fcarce  amounted  to  half  a  grain.  The  liquor,  when 
faturated  with  humidity,  retained  or  loft  part  of  its 
acquired  weight,  according  as  the  atmofphere  was  in 
a  moift  or  dry  ftate ;  and  this  difference  was  fo  fen- 
fible  as  to  afford  an  accurate  hygrometer.  Hoffman 
having  expofed  an  ounce  and  two  fcruples  in  an  open 
glafs-difh,  it  gained  feven  drachms  and  a  Icruple  in 
106  14  days. 

Produftive  This  acid,  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
both  of  cold  water,  makes  the  temperature  fomething  colder  than 
and  heat.  before  ;  but  if  the  acid  bears  any  confiderable  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  water,  a  great  heat  is  produced,  fo  as  to 
make  the  veffel  infupportable  to  the  hand ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fuch  mixtures  ought  very  cautioufiy,  or  rather 
not  at  all,  to  be  made  in  glafs  veffels,  but  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ftone-bottles,  or  leaden  veffels,  which  are  not  apt 
to  be  corroded  by  this  acid.  The  greateft  heat  is  pro- 
r0y  duced  by  equal  parts  of  acid  and  water. 

Quantity  of  Though  the  vitriolic  acid  unites  itfelf  very  ftrongly 
alkali  fatu-  with  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  it  does  not  fa- 
rated  by  it. 

turate  near  fo  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.  A 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  faturate  two  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fixed  alkali,  but  fcarce  one  of  volatile  alkali.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  good  oil  of  vitriol  is  to  water  as  1 7 
108  to  8. 

Effefts  on  If  the  concentrated  acid  is  applied  flightly  and  fu- 
bodhUman  Perficially  to  the  ^4“  °f  a  living  animal,  it  raifes  a 
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violent  burning  heat  and  pain  ;  but  a  larger  quantity  Practice 
preffed  on,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  ingrefs  of  aerial  moi- 
fture,  occafions  little  pain  or  erofion.  If  diluted  with 
a  little  water,  it  proves  corrofive  in  either  cafe. 

Largely  diluted  with  water,  this  acid  is  employed  me¬ 
dicinally  for  checking  putrefaction,  abating  heat,  and 
quenching  thirft ;  in  debilities  of  the  ftomacb,  and 
heartburn.  To  perfons  of  weak  and  unfound  lungs, 
to  women  who  give  luck,  to  hydropic  or  emaciated 
perfons,  it  is  injurious.  Some  recommend  it  as  a  col- 
lyriutn  for  fore  eyes  ;  but  as  it  coagulates  the  animal 
juices,  corroding  and  indurating  the  folids,  it  feems 
very  unfit  lor  being  applied  to  that  tender  organ.  -  I0() 
The  vitriolic  acid  is  ib  much  ufed  in  different  arts  Difficulty 
and  manufactures,  that  the  making  of  it  has  become  a  of  procu- 
trade  by  itfelf;  and  the  procuring  it  in  plenty,  and  at  ring_Jt  by 
a  cheap  rate,  would  be  a  very  advantageous  piece  of 
knowledge  to  any  perfon  who  could  put  it  in  practice. 

This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  eafily  done  ; 
for  though  it  exilts  in  almoft  every  mineral  fubftance, 
the  attraction  betwixt  this  add  and  the  bafes  with 
which  it  unites,  is  found  to  be  fo  ftrong,  that  we  can 
only  decompofe  fitch  combinations  by  prefenting  ano¬ 
ther  fubftance  to  the  acid,  to  which  it  has  a  greater 
attraction  than  that  one  wherewith  it  is  joined.  Thus 
the  firft  combination  is  indeed  diffolved,  but  we  have 
another  from  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  extricate 
the  acid  by  itfelf.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  difengage  the 
vitriolic  add  from  any  metallic  fubftance,  fuppofe  iron, 
this  may  be  eafily  done  by  throwing  a  calcareous  earth 
into  a  f'olution  of  green  vitriol.  We  have  now  a  com¬ 
pound  of  vitriolic  acid  with  the  calcareous  earth,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  gyp  funs  or  fclenitcs.  If  we 
want  to  decompofe  this,  we  muft  apply  a  volatile  or 
a  fixed  alkali ;  and  the  refult  of  this  will  conftantly  lie 
a  new  combination,  which  we  are  as  unable  to  decom¬ 
pofe,  and  indeed  more  fo,  than  the  firft.  There  are 
two  general  methods  which  have  been  in  life  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  vitriolic  acid  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  fiipply 
the  demands  of  trade.  The  one  is  from  pyrites,  and 
the  other  from  fulphur. 

The  extraction  of  Vitriolic  Acid  from  Pyrites ,  the  ma¬ 
king  of  Copperas,  and  obtaining  the  pure  Oil  of 
Vitriol  from  it.  I[Q 

Pyrites  areffound  in  large  quantity  in  the  coal-mines  Pyrites, 
of  England,  where  moft  of  the  copperas  is  made,  where 
They  are  very  hard  and  heavy  fubftances,  having  a  founcl‘ 
kind  of  braffy  appearance,  as  if  they  contained  that 
metal;  and  hence  they  are  called  brajfes  by  the  work¬ 
men.  A  very  large  quantity  of  thefe  is  collected,  and 
fpread  out  upon  a  bed  of  ftiff  clay  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet.  After  being  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
uppermoft  ones  lofe  their  metallic  appearance,  fplit, 
and  fall  to  powder.  The  heaps  are  then  turned,  the 
under  part  uppermoft,  fo  as  to  expole  frelh  pyrites  to 
the  air.  When  they  are  all  reduced  to  powder,  whic  h 
generally  requires  three  years,  the  liquor,  which  is 
formed  by  the  rain-water  running  from  fuch  a  large 
mafs,  becomes  very  acid,  and  has  likewife  a  ftyptic 
vitriolic  tafte.  It  is  now  conveyed  into  large  cifterns 
lined  with  clay,  whence  if  is  pumped  into  a  very  larp-e 
flat  veffel  made  of  lead.  This  veffel,  which  contains 
about  15  or  20  tons  of  liquor,  is. fupported  by-  caff-iron 
plates 
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Practice  plates  about  an  inch  thick,  between  which  and  the 

-  lead  a  bed  of  clay  is  interpofed.  The  whole  lefts 

upon  narrow  arches  of  brick,  under  which  the  fire  is 
placed.  Along!  1  with  the  liquor,  about  half  a  ton  or 
more  of  old  iron  is  put  into  the  evaporating  veffel. 
The  liquor,  which  is  very  far  from  being  faturated 
with  acid,  aCls  upon  the  iron,  and,  by  repeated  filling 
up  as  it  evaporates,  diffolves  the  whole  quantity.  By 
the  time  this  quantity  is  diflblved,  a  pellicle  is  formed 
on  the  furface.  The  fire  is  then  put  out ;  and  as  fuch 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  liquor  does  not  admit  of  filtra¬ 
tion,  it  is  left  to  fettle  for  a  whole  day,  and  then  is  let 
off  by  a  cock  placed  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  eva¬ 
porating  veffel,  fo  as  to  allow  the  impurities  to  remain 
behind.  It  is  conveyed  by  wooden  fpouts  to  a  large 
leaden  ciftem,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  funk  in  the  ground, 
and  which  is  capable  of  containing  the  whole  quantity 
of  liquor.  Here  the  copperas  cryflallizes  on  the  fides, 
and  on  flicks  put  into  the  liquor.  The  cryftallization 
ltfually  takesup  three  weeks.  The  liquoris  then  pump¬ 
ed  back  into  the  evaporating  vefTel ;  more  iron,  and 
frelh  liquor  from  the  pyrites,  are  added  ;  and  a  new 
lution  takes  place.  See  n°  41. 

Copperas  is  ufed,  in  dyeing,  for  procuring  a  black 
colour;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  making  common  ink. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  corroborant,  under  the 
name  of  fait  of  Jleel ;  but  before  it  is  ufed  with  this 
intention,  it  is  rediffolved  in  water,  and  cryflallized, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  pure  oil  of  vitriol.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  is  at  all  mended  by  this  fuppofed  purification, 
either  in  appearance  or  quality,  is  very  doubtful. 

This  procefs  furnifhes  us  firft  with  a  very  impure 
vitriolic  acid,  which  could  not  be  applied  to  any  ufeful 
purpofe ;  afterwards  with  an  imperfect  neutral  fait, 
called  green  vitriol ,  which  is  applicable  to  feveral  pur- 
pofes  where  the  pure  acid  itfelf  could  not  be  ufed ; 
but  flill  the  acid  by  itfelf  is  not  to  be  had,  without  a 
111  very  troublefome  operation. 

DifUIlation  Though  this  add  adheres  very  ftrongly  to  iron,  it  is 
acuTfrom  caPa^*e  °f  being  expelled  from  it  by  fire  ;  yet  not 
copperas,  without  a  very  violent  and  long-continued  one.  If 
we  attempt  to  diflil  green  vitriol  in  a  retort,  it  fwells 
and  boils  in  filch  a  manner  by  the  great  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  its  cryflals,  that  the  retort  will  al- 
mofl  certainly  crack ;  and  though  it  Ihouldnot,  the  fait 
would  be  changed  into  an  hard  flony  mafs,  which  the 
fire  could  never  fufficiently  penetrate  fo  as  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  acid.  It  mufl  therefore  be  calcined,  previous 
to  the  diftillation.  This  is  bell  done  in  flat  iron-pans, 
fet  over  a  moderate  fire.  The  fait  undergoes  the  wa¬ 
tery  fufion ,  (fee  Ft/Jiou)  ;  after  which  it  becomes 
opaque  and  white.  By  a  continuance  of  the  fire,  it 
becomes  brown,  yellow,  and  at  lafl  red.  For  the 
purpofes  of  diftillation,  it  may  be  taken  out  as  foon  as 
it  has  recovered  its  folidity. 

The  dry  vitriol,  being  now  reduced  to  powder,  is  to 
be  put  into  an  earthen  retort,  or  rather  long  neck, 
(a  kind  of  retort  where  the  neck  fifties  laterally,  that 
the  vapours  may  have  little  way  to  afeend),  which  it 
may  nearly  fill.  This  retort  mull  be  placed  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  capable  of  giving  a  very  ftrong  heat,  fuch  as  the 
melting  furnace  we  have  already  deferibed.  A  large 
receiver  is  to  be  fitted  on  ;  and  a  fmall  fire  made  in 
the  furnace,  to  heat  the  veffels  gradually.  White 
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fumes  will  fooh  come  over  into  the  receiver,  which  Practice 
will  make  the  upper  part  warm.  The  fire  is  to  be  — — — 
kept  of  an  equal  degree  of  ftrength,  till  the  fumes  be¬ 
gin  to  difappear,  and  the  receiver  grows  cool.  It  is 
then  to  be  increafed  by  degrees  ;  and  the  acid  will  be¬ 
come  gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  railed, 
till  at  lafl  it  requires  an  extreme  red,  or  even  white 
heat.  When  nothing  more  will  come  over,  the  fire 
mull  be  flittered  to  go  gut,  the  receiver  be  nnluted,  and 
its  contents  poured  into  a  bottle  fixed  with  a  glafs 
ftopper.  A  fulphureous  and  fuffbeating  fume  will 
come  from  the  liquor,  which  muft  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  retort,  a  fine  red  powder  will  remain,  which  is 
ufed  in  painting,  and  is  called  colcothar  of  vitriol.  It  ri2 
is  ufeful  on  account  of  its  durability  ;  and,  when  mixed  Preferva- 
with  tar,  has  been  employed  as  a  prefervative  of  wood  tives  of 
from  rotting;  but  Dr  Lewis  prefers  finely  powdered  wood, 
pit-coal.  As  a  prefervative  for  malls  of  Ihips,  he  re¬ 
commends  a  mixture  of  tar  and  lamp-black,  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  relates  the  following  anecdote. 

“  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  gentleman  on  board  of 
a  veffel  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  an  account  of  a  violent 
thunder-ftorm,  by  which  the  main-mail  was  greatly  da¬ 
maged,  and  whofe  effe&s  on  the  d:  *”< srent  parts  of  the 
mall  were  pretty  remarkable.  All  the  parts  which 
were  greafed  or  covered  with  turpentine  were  hurfl 
in  pieces :  thole  above,  between  and  below  the  grea¬ 
fed  parts,  as  alfo  the  yard-arms,  the  round  top  or 
fcaffolding,  coated  with  tar  and  lamp-black,  remained 
unhurt.”  uj 

Oil  of  vitriol,  when  diftilled  in  this  manner,  is  al-  Redtifica- 
ways  of  a  black  colour,  and  muft  therefore  be  re«£li-  t*011* 
fied  by  diftillation  in  a  glafs  retort.  When  the  acid 
has  attained  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength,  the  black- 
nefs  either  flies  off,  or  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  liquor  becomes  clear.  The  diftillation 
is  then  to  be  difeontinued,  and  the  clear  acid  which  is 
left  in  the  retort  kept  for  ufe. 

This  was  the  firft  method  by  which  the  vitriolic 
acid  was  obtained  ;  and  from  its  being  diftilled  from 
vitriol  has  ever  fince  retained  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

Green  vitriol  is  the  only  fnbllance  from  which  it  is 
practicable  to  draw  this  acid  by  diftillation  ;  when 
combined  with  calcareous  earths,  or  even  copper, 

(though  to  this  lafl  it  has  a  weaker  attraction  than  to 
iron,)  it  refills  the  fire  moft  obftinately.  When  diftil¬ 
lation  from  vitriol  was  praCtifed,  large  furnaces  were 
ereCted  for  that  purpofe,  capable  of  containing  an 
hundred  long  necks  at  once  :  but  as  it  has  been  dif- 
covered  to  be  more  eafily  procurable  from  fulphnr, 
this  method  has  been  laid  afide,  and  it  is  now  needlefs 
to  deferibe  thefe  furnaces. 

To  procure  the  Vitriolic  Acid  from  Sulphur.  114 

This  fubftance  contains  the  vitriolic  acid  in  fuch  Quantity  of 
plenty,  that  every  pound  of  fulphur  is  reckoned  to  acid  in 
contain  15  ounces  of  pure  acid  ;  which  being  in  a  ftate  phur* 
perfeClly  dry,  is  confequently  of  a  ftrength  far  beyond 
that  of  .the  moft  highly  reClified  oil  of  vitriol.  Com¬ 
mon  oil  of  vitriol  requires  to  be  diftilled  to  one  fourth 
of  its  quantity  before  it  will  coagulate  when  cold  ; 
and  even  in  this  ftate,  it  undoubtedly  contains  fome 
water.  Making  allowances,  therefore,  for  the  acid 
which  rifes  in  diftillation,  we  may  reckon,  that  in  a 
pound 
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Practice  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  10  ounces  are  mere  water. 

- -  Every  pound  of  fulphnr  therefore,  if  -all  the  acid  it 

contains  could  be  preferved,  ought  to  yield  two  pounds 
and  an  half  of  highly  concentrated  acid.  No  method, 
however,  has  as  yet  been  fallen  upon  to  condenfe  all 
the  fleams  of  burning  fulphur  ;  nor  is  any  other  pro¬ 
fitable  way  of  riccompofing  fulphur  known,  than  that  by 
burning ;  and  in  this  way  the  mod  fuccefsful  opera¬ 
tors  have  never  obtained  more  than  14  ounces  of  oil 
from  a  pound  of  fulphur. 

The  difficulties  here  are,  that  fulphur  cannot  be 
burnt  but  in  an  open  veffel ;  and  the  ftream  of  air, 
n6  which  is  admitted  to  make  it  burn,  alfo  carries  off  the 
Methods  of  acid  which  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  fmoke.  To  a- 
obviating  vo;d  this,  a  method  Was  contrived  of  burning  fulphur 
tf6  tn^ this  *n  large  g*a^s  globes,  capable  of  containing  an  hogf- 
procefs.  head  or  more.  The  fume  of  the  burning  fulphur  was 
then  allowed  to  circulate  tilj  it  condenfed  into  an  acid 
liquor.  A  greater  difficulty,  however,  occurs  here  ; 

,  for  though  the  fulphur  burns  very  well,  its  fleams  will 
never  condenfe.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  condenfa- 
tion  is  promoted  by  keeping  fome  warm  water  conti¬ 
nually  fmokitig  in  the  bottom  of  the  globe  ;  and  even 
Dr  Lewis  has  afferted  this :  but  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  immediately  extinguilhes  fulphur,  as  we  have 
often  experienced  ;  neither  does  the  flame  of  bnrning 
fulphur  feem  at  all  inclinable  to  join  with  water,  even 
when  forced  into  contact  with  it.  As  it  arifes  from 
the  fulphur,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  phlogifton,  which 
in  a  great  meafure  keeps  it  from  uniting  with  water  ; 
and  the  defideratum  is  not  fomething  to  make  the  ful¬ 
phur  burn  freely,  but  to  deprive  the  fumes  of  the 
phlogiffoii  they  contain,  and  render  them  mifcible  with 
water.  For  this  purpofe  nitre  has  been  advantage- 
oufly  ufed.  This  confumes  a  very  large  quantity  of 
the  phlogiflon  contained  in  fulphur,  and  renders  the 
acid  ealily  condenfible  :  but  it  is  plain  that  few  of  tfce 
fumes,  comparatively  fpeaking,  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  inflammable  principle  ;  for  the  veffel  in  which  the 
fulphur  and  nitre  are  burnt,  remains  filled  with  a  vo¬ 
latile  and  mod  fuffocating  fume,  which  extinguilhes 
flame,  and  iffues  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  render  it  high¬ 
ly  dangerous  to  flay  near  the  place.  It  has  been 
thought  that  nitre  contributes  to  the  burning  of  the 
fulphur  in  clofe  veffels ;  but  this  too  is  a  miftake. 
More  fulphur  may  be, burnt  in  an  oil  of  vitriol  globe 
without  nitre  than  with  it,  as  we  have  often  experi¬ 
enced  ;  for  the  acid  of  the  fulphnr  unites  with  the  al¬ 
kaline  bafis  of  the  nitre,  and  forms  therewith  an  un¬ 
inflammable  compound,  which  foon  extinguilhes  the 
flame,  and  even  prevents  a  part  of  the  fulphur  from 
j ,  7  being  burnt  either  at  that  time  or  any  other. 

Effervef-  In  the  condenfation  of  the  fumes  of  fulphur  by  means 
cence  be-  of  nitre,  a  remarkable  effervelcence  happens,  which 
tween  the  naturally  leads  us  to  think  that  the  condenfation  is 
fulphureous  Pro^uce(^  by  fome  ftruggle  between  the  vitriolic  and 
fumes.  nitrous  acids. — Dr  Lewis  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid 

thus  obtained  is  perfectly  free  from  an  admixture  of 
the  nitrous  acid  :  but  in  this  he  is  certainly  miftaken; 
for,  on  rectifying  the  acid  produced  by  fulphur  and 
nitre,  the  firft  fumes  that  come  over  are  red,  after 
which  they  change  their  colour  to  white.  How  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  lliould  exiff  in  the  liquor,  indeed,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  ;  for  this  acid  is  totally  deftrudtible  by  deflagra- 
Vol.  III. 
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tion  with  charcoal :  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  be-  Practice 
caufe  the  nitrous  acid  is  deftroyed  when  deflagrated 
with  charcoal,  that  it  ntuft  likewife  be  fo  if  deflagra¬ 
ted  with  fulphur.  Indeed,  it  certainly  is  not ;  for  the 
clylfus  of  nitre  made  with  fulphur,  is  very  different 
from  that  made  with  charcoal.  (See  Nitrous  Acid 
decompofed  by  Charcoal,  below).  This  is  nut  the  only 
inftance  in  which  we  mult  not  real'on  too  clofe  from 
analogy. 

The  proportions  of  nitre  to  the  fulphur,  ufed  in  the 
large  oil  of  vitriol  works  are  not  known,  every  thing 
being  kept  as  fecret  as  poflible  by  the  proprietors.  Dr 
Lewis  reckons  about  fix  pounds  of  nitre  to  an  hundred 
w  eight  of  flilphur ;  but  from  fuch  experiments  as  we 
have  made,  this  appears  by  far  too  little.  An  ounce 
and  an  half,  or  two  ounces,  may  he  advantageonfly 
ufed  to  a  pound  of  fulphur.  In  greater  proportions, 
nitre  feems  prejudicial.  j,8 

A  very  great  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  Lead  vet 
making  oil  of  vitriol,  lies  in  the  tiling  lead  veffels  in-  >  an  im' 
ftead  of  glafs  globes.  The  globes  are  fo  apt  to  be  Provcnient’ 
broken  by  accident,  or  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
them,  that  common  prudence  would  fuggeft  the  ufe 
of  lead  to  thole  who  intend  to  prepare  any  quantity 
of  vitriolic  acid,  as  it  is  known  to  have  fo  little  effect 
upon  the  metal.  The  leaden  veffels,  according  to  the 
beft  accounts  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  are  cubes 
of  about  three  feet,  having  on  one  fide  a  door  about 
fix  inches  wide.  The  mixture  of  fulpbar  and  nitre 
is  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  cube,  in  an  earthen  lau- 
9er,  fet  on  a  Hand  made  of  the  fame  materials.  The 
quantity  which  can  be  confumed  at  once  in  fuch  a 
veffel  is  about  two  ounces.  To  prevent  the  remains 
from  flicking  to  the  faucer,  it  is  laid  on  a  fquare  bit 
of  brown  paper.  The  fulphur  being  kindled,  the 
door  is  to  be  clofe  flint,  and  the  whole  let  alone  for 
two  hours.  In  that  time  the  fumes  will  be  condenfed. 

The  door  is  then  to  be  opened ;  and  the  operator  mult 
immediately  retire,  to  efcape  the  fuffocating  fumes 
which  iffue  from  the  veffel.  It  will  be  an  hour  before 
he  can  fafely  return,  arid  introduce  another  quantity 
of  materials,  which  are  to  be  treated  precifely  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Where  oil  of  vitriol  is  made  in  large  quantities,  the 
flowuefs  of  the  operation  requires  a  great  number  of 
globes,  and  conftant  attendance  day  and  night.  Hence 
the  making  of  this  acid  is  very  expeufive,  and  none 
but  men  of  fortune  need  attempt  it.  The  apparatus 
ufually  cofts  L.  1  joo. 

Vitriolic  Acid  combined  with  fixed  Alkali. 

Dilute  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  ten  times  its  Vitriolated 
quantity  of  water  ;  diffolve  alfo  two  pounds  of  fixed  tartar* 
alkaline  fait  in  ten  pounds  of  water,  and  filter  the  fo- 
lution.  Drop  the  alkali  into  the  acid,  as  long  as  any 
effervelcence  arifes  ;  managing  matters  fo,  that  the 
acid  may  prevail.  The  liquor  will  now  be  a  folu- 
tion  of  the  neutral  fait  called  vitriolated  tartar'-,  which 
may  be  procured  in  a  dry  form,  either  by  exliccaticm 
or  cry  ftalliza  tion.  In  cafe  the  later  method  is  made 
ufe  of,  fome  more  alkali  mull  be  added  when  it  is  fet 
to  evaporate,  for  this  fait  cryftallizes  beft  in  an  alka¬ 
line  liquor.  See  n°  74. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  this  fait,  Neuman 
10  Z  relates 
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Practice  relates  feveral  experiments  which  feem  to  have  been 
very  inaccurately  made  ;  and  many  circumftances 
which  we  are  allured,  from  later  difcoveries,  cannot 
poffibly  be  true.  u  I  prepared,”  fays  he,  “  a  cau- 
ftic  alkali,  by  mixing  one  ounce  of  pure  alkaline  lalt 
with  two  ounces  of  quicklime ;  boiling  the  mixture  in 
frelh  parcels  of  water  till  the  liquor  no  longer  acqui¬ 
red  any  1'aline  tafte  ;  then  filtering  the  feveral  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  evaporating  them  to  drynefs.  The  dry 
fait  weighed  two  fcruples  and  an  half  more  than  the 
alkali  employed  ;  and  the  remaining  lime  weighed  a 
drachm  lefs  than  at  firft.” 

Here,  we  are  lure,  that  he  mull  have  been  mifta- 
ken  ;  for  as  a  pure  alkali  lofes  weight  by  being  de¬ 
prived  of  its  fixed  air,  fo  the  quicklime  gains  by  being 
combined  with  the  fixed  air  which  the  alkali  lofes  ; 
but  Neuman’s  account  would  caufe  us  believe,  that  the 
contrary  took  place _ He  further  takes  notice,  that  ha¬ 

ving  added  by  degrees  two  drachms  of  lpirit  (proba¬ 
bly  the  oil)  of  vitriol,  to  one  of  the  caultic  alkali,  a 
perfect  faturation  took  place.  During  the  effervef- 
cence  a  bright  brownilh  earth  fell  to  the  bottom, 
which  weighed,  when  dry,  three  grains.  The  filtered 
liquor  depofited  in  evaporation  firft  five  grains  and 
an  half  of  white  earthy  creme,  and  afterwards  five 
grains  of  a  yellowilh  one.  The  dried  fait  weighed 
only  two  fcruples  and  eight  grains.  During  the  fa¬ 
turation  an  abominable  urinous  ltnell  arofe,  from  which 
the  exficcated  fait  was  not  wholly  free. 

On  this  experiment  we  may  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  if  the  alkali  had  been  perfectly  cauftic, 
little  or  no  effervefceuce  would  havetaken  place.  (See 
Air).  If  the  lpirit  of  vitriol  was  highly  rectified,  the 
quantity  was  by  far  too  great  for  the  alkali.  If  it  was 
not  rectified,  there  can  be  no  judgment  formed  con¬ 
cerning  the  experiment.  The  quantity  of  fait  left, 
too,  is  much  lefs  than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  for  the 
vitriolic  acid  adds  greatly  to  the  weight  of  thole  fub- 
ltances  which  it  unites  with.  The  urinous  fmell  is  to¬ 
tally  unaccountable.  Several  other  ftrange  appear¬ 
ances  are  mentioned  by  this  author,  on  trial  of  mild 
alkalies,  and  differences  which  happened  on  mixing 
the  acid  with  the  alkali,  or  the  alkali  with  the  acid ; 
but  all  of  them  have  fo  much  the  appearance  of  inac- 
r22  curacy,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  depended  on. 
Different  Other  methods,  befides  that  above  deferibed,  have 
methods  of  j,een  recommended  for  preparing  vitriolated  tartar  ; 
virnola ted  Particularly  that  of  ufing  green  vitriol  inftead  of  the 
ta;  tar.  pure  vitriolic  acid.  In  this  cafe  the  vitriol  is  decom- 
pofed  by  the  fixed  alkali :  but  as  the  alkali  itfelf  dif- 
folves  the  calx  of  iron  after,  it  is  precipitated,  it  is 
next  to  impoffible  to  procure  a  pure  lalt  by  fuch  a 
.  procefs;  neither  is  there  occafion  to  be  felicitous  a- 
bout  the  preparation  of  this  fait  by  itfelf,  as  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  it  are  left  in  greater  quantity  than  will  ever 
j-jj  be  demanded,  after  the  diftillation  of  lpirit  of  nitre. 
Ul’es-  Vitriolated  tartar  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  pur¬ 
gative  ;  but  is  not  at  all  luperior  to  other  falts  which 
are  more  ealily  prepared  in  a  cryftalline  form.  It  is 
very  difficultly  foluble  in  water,  from  which  proceeds 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  it  in  a  cryftalline  form ;  for 
if  the  acid  and  alkali  are  not  very  much  diluted,  the 
falc  will  be  precipitated  in  powder,  during  the  time 
of  faturation. — It  is  very  difficult  of  fufion,  requiring 
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a  ftrong  red  heat ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  fixednefs  in 
a  violent  fire,  it  aril'es  with  the  fteam  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  almoft  totally  diffipated 
along  with  it  by  ftrong  boiling.— This  fait  has.  been 
ul'ed  in  making  glafs  j  but  with  little  fuccefs,  as  the 
glafs  wherein  it  is  an  ingredient  always  proves  very 
brittle  and  apt  to  crack  of  itfelf. 

If,  inftead  of  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  is  faturated  with  the  foffile  one  called  the  fait 
of  Soda ,  a  kind  of  neutral  fait  will  be  produced,  ha¬ 
ving  very  different  properties  from  the  vitriolated 
tartar.  This  compound  is  called  Glauber’s  fait.  It 
diffolves  eafily  in  water,  ffioots  into  long  and  beauti¬ 
ful  cryltals,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
in  conlequence  of  which  they  undergo  the  aqueous  fu- 
fion  when  expofed  to  heat.  They  are  alfo  more  eafi¬ 
ly  fufible  than  vitriolated  tartar. — This  kind  of  lalt 
was  formerly  much  recommended  as  a  purgative,  and 
from  its  manifold  virtues  was  intitled  by  its  inventor 
fal  vitra  bile.  It  is,  however,  found  to  poll  el's  no  vir¬ 
tue  different  from  that  of  other  purgative  falts ;  and 
its  ufe  is,  in  many  places,  entirely  fuperfeded  by  a 
fait -prepared  from  the  bittern ,  or  liquor  which  re¬ 
mains  after  the  cryftallization  of  lea-falt,  which  lhall 
be  afterwards  deferibed. 

Vitriolic  Acid  combined  with  Volatile  Alkali. 

Take  any  quantity  of  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  5  that 
prepared  with  quicklime  is  preferable  to  the  other,  on 
account  of  its  railing  no  effervefcence.  Drop  into  this 
liquor,  contained  in  a  bottle,  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  Iha- 
king  the  bottle  after  every  addition.  The  faturation  is 
know  11  to  be  complete  by  the  volatile  fmell  of  the  alkali 
being  entirely  deltroyed.  When  this  happens,  fome 
more  of  the  fpirit  muft  be  added,  that  the  alkali  may 
predominate  a  little,  becaufe  the  excels  will  fly  off 
during  the  evaporation.  The  liquor,  on  being  filter¬ 
ed  and  evaporated,  will  Ihoot  into  fine  fibrous  plates 
like  feathers.  This  fait,  when  newly  prepared,  has 
a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte. 
It  readily  diffolves  in  water,  and  increafes  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  liquor ;  on  Handing  for  a  little  time,  it 
begins  to  feparate  from  the  water,  and  vegetate,  or 
arile  in  efflorefcences  up  the  fides  of  the  glafs.  It 
eafily  melts  in  the  fire  ;  penetrates  the  common  cru¬ 
cibles;  and  if  fublimed  in  glafs  veffels,  which  requires 
a  very  confiderable  heat,  it  always  becomes  acid, 
however  exactly  the  faturation  was  performed. 

This  fait  has  been  dignified  with  the  names  oi Glau¬ 
ber’ s  fccret  fal  ammoniac,  or  philofoph'tc  fal  ammoniac , 
from  the  high  opinion  which  fome  chemifts  have  en¬ 
tertained  of  its  a&ivity  upon  metals :  but  from  Mr 
Pott’s  experiments,  it  appears,  that  its  elfefls  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  diffolves  or  corrodes  in 
fome  degree  all  thofe  metals  which  oil  of  vitriol  dif¬ 
folves,  but  has  no  effetft  upon  thofe  on  which  that  a- 
cid  does  not  act  by  itfelf. 

Gold  is  not  touched  in  the  leaft,  either  by  the  fait 
in  fufion,  or  by  a  folufion  of  it :  the  fait  added  to  a 
folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  occafions  no  precipita¬ 
tion  or  change  of  colour.  On  melting  the  falts  with 
inflammable  matters,  it  forms  a  fulphureons  compound, 
which  diffolves  gold  in  fufion,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
competitions  of  l’ulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  fait-.  Melt¬ 
ed 
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Practice  ed  with  filver,  it  corrodes  it  into  a  white  calx,  which 

- partially  diffolves  in  water :  it  likewile  precipitates 

lil  ver  from  its  folution  in  aqua  fortis.  It  aCts  more 
powerfully  on  copper ;  elevates  a  part  of  the  metal  in 
fublimation,  lb  as  to  acquire  a  bluilh  colour  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  renders  the  greateit  part  of  the  reliduum 
foluble  in  water.  This  folution  appears  colourlefs,  fo 
that  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  hold  any  copper  ;  but 
readily  difcovers  that  it  abounds  with  that  metal,  by 
the  blue  colour  it  acquires  on  an  addition  of  volatile 
alkaii,  and  the  green  calx  which  fixed  alkalies  preci¬ 
pitate.  In  evaporation  it  becomes  green  without  ad¬ 
dition.  Iron  is  corroded  by  this  fait  in  fufion,  and  dif- 
folved  by  boiling  in  a  folution  of  it.  Zinc  dilfolves 
more  freely  and  more  plentifully.  Lead  unites  with 
it,  but  does  not  become  foluble  in  water.  Tin  is  cor¬ 
roded,  and  a  part  of  the  calx  is  foluble  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Of  regulus  of  antimony,  alfo,  a  fmall  portion  is 
made  foluble.  Alkalies  precipitate  from  the  folution 
a  bluilh  powder.  Calcined  bifinuth-.ore  treated  with 
its  equal  weight  of  the  fait,  partly  dilfolved  in  water 
into  a  pale  red  liquor,  which  became  green  from  heat, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  tinCtures  made  from  that  ore 
by  aqua  regia.  The  undiffolved  part  yielded  Itill 
with  fritt,  a  blue  glafs.  On  treating  manganeJe  in 
the  fame  manner,  aluminous  cryftals  were  obtained  : 
the  undiffolved  part  of  the  manganefe  gave  Hill  a  vio¬ 
let  colour  to  glafs. 

127  Vitriolic  Acid  combined  with  Calcareous  Earth. 
Gypfum.  This  combination  may  be  made  by  faturating  diluted 

oil  of  vitriol  with  chalk  in  fine  powder.  The  mixture 
ought  to  be  made  in  a  glafs ;  the  chalk  mult  be  mixed 
with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  acid 
dropped  into  it.  The  glafs  mull  be  well  fhaken  after 
every  addition,  and  the  mixture  ought  rather  to  be 
over  l'aturated  with  acid ;  becaufe  the  fuperfluous 
quantity  may  afterwards  be  walked  off ;  the  fc  Unite , 
as  it  is  called,  or  gypfum,  having  very  little  folubility 
in  water. 

This  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  with  chalk  or  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  is  found  naturally  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
it  is  feldom  or  never  made,  unlefs  for  experiments 
fake,  or  by  accident.  Mr  Pott  indeed  fays,  that  he 
found  fome  flight  differences  between  the  natural  and 
artificial  gypiitm,  hut  that  the  former  had  all  the  ef- 
fential  properties  of  the  latter. 

The  natural  gy  plums  are  found  in  hard,  femitranf- 
parent  malfes,  commonly  called  alabafler ,  or  plajhr 
of  Paris.  (See  Alabaster,  Gypsum,  and  Plas¬ 
ter).  Byexpofure  to  a  moderate  heat,  they  become 
opake,  and  very  friable.  If  they  are  now  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  water,  they  may  be 
call  into  moulds  of  any  fhape  ;  they  very  foon  harden 
without  flit-inking;  and  are  the  materials  whereof 
the  common  white  images  are  made.  This  property 
belongs  likewife  to  the  artificial  gypfum,  if  moderate- 

128  ly  calcined. 

Eeaume’s  Mr  Beaume  has  obferved,  that  gypfum  may  be  dif- 
obferva-  folved  in  fome  meafure  by  acids;  but  is  afterwards 

10  '  feparable  by  cryltallization  in  the  fame  Hate  in  which 

it  was  before  folution,  without  retaining  any  part  of 
the  acids.  This  compound,  if  long  expofed  to  a  pret¬ 
ty  ltrong  heat,  lofes  great  part  of  its  acid,  and  is  con- 
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verted  into  quicklime.'  In  clofe  veffels,  it  gives  over  Practice 

no  acid  with  the  moil  violent  heat.  It  may  be  fufed  - 

by  fuddenly  applying  a  very  violent  heat.  With  clay 
it  foon  melts,  as  we  have  obferved  when  fpeaking 
of  the  materials  for  making  crucibles.  A  like  fufion 
takes  place  when  pure  calcareous  earth  is  mixed  with 
clay;  but  gypfum  bubbles  and  fwells  much  mole  in 
fufion  with  clay  than  calcareous  earth. 

From  natural  gypfum  we  lee  that  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar  may  be  made,  in  a  manner  iimilar  to  its  prepara¬ 
tion  from  green  vitriol.  If  fixed  alkaline  fait  is  boiled 
with  any  quantity  of  gypfum,  the  earth  of  the  latter 
will  be  precipitated,  and  the  acid  united  with  the  al¬ 
kali.  If  a  mild  volatile  alkali  is  poured  on  gypiiini 
contained  in  a  glafs,  and  the  mixture  frequency  lliu- 
ken,  the  gypfum  will  in  like  manner  be  decompoied, 
and  a  philofophic  fal  ammoniac  will  be  formed.  With 
the  cauilic  volatile  alkali,  or  that  made  with  quick¬ 
lime,  no  decompolition  enfues. 

Vitriolic  Acid  combined  with  Argillaceous  Earth.  ,29 

The  produce  of  this  combination  is  alusn ;  the  na-  Alum, 
ture  of  which  was  long  unknown,  but  has  been  dif- 
covered  by  Meffrs  Geoffrey  and  Boulduc,  to  be  the 
add  of  vitriol  imperfectly  l'aturated  with  argillaceous 
earth.  Whether  the  earth  of  alupi  pre-exiited  in  the 
clay,  having  the  fame  nature  as  afterwards  in  the  fait 
of  alum,  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  did  not  de¬ 
termine.  Dr  Lewis  has  made  fome  experiments  on 
this  fubjeCt,  and  is  of  opinion  that  fome  change  is 
made  upon  the  earth  during  the  operation.  His  pro- 
cels  is  as  follows.  “  Powdered  tobacco-pipe  clay  be¬ 
ing  boiled  in  a  confiderable  quantity  of  "oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  fire  continued  to  drynefs,  the  matter,  exami¬ 
ned  when  grown  cold,  difcovers  very  little  talte,  or 
only  a  flight  acidulous  one.  On  expofure  to  the  air 
for  a  few  days,  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  changed 
into  lanuginous  effiorefcenccs,  in  talte  exactly  like  alum. 

The  remainder  treated  with  frelh  oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
fame  manner,  exhibits  the  fame  phenomena,  and  this 
repeatedly,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clay  is  conver¬ 
ted  into  an  allringent  fait.” 

Alum  is  never  prepared  for  the  purpofes  of  trade 
by  the  above  procefs ;  the  materials  for  it  are  found  in 
different  places,  and  the  method  of  extracting  the 
alum  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  thefe  materials. 

Different  kinds  of  it  are  known,  under  the  names  of 
rock- alum,  plume -alum,  &c.  1^0 

That  called  rock-alum  is  ufually  of  a  reddilh  colour  ;  Different 
and  conlequently  l’eems  impure,  as  containing  a  little  kinds  of. 
vitriolic  matter.  It  is  neverthelefs  preferred,  and  fold 
at  a  higher  price  than  the  purer  kinds.  This  leems  to 
be  the  kind  called  by  the  author  of  the  Chemical  Dic¬ 
tionary  Romasi  alum.  He  fays,  that  on  trial  it  was 
found  perfectly  free  from  any  admixture  of  vitriolic 
matter ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  rednefs 
on  this  fuppoiition. 

This  kind  of  alum  is.  prepared  in  the  territory  of.jyjethod  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  about  1 4  leagues  from  Rome.  It  is  preparing  in 
produced  from  a  hard  Hone  which  is  found  there,  and  Italy, 
is  neither  pyritous  nor  calcareous.  It  is  calcined  for 
12  or  1 4  hours,  after  being  broken  in  pieces.  W  hen 
thus  calcined,  it  islaid  in  heaps  upon  places  furrounded 
by -ditches  filled  with  water.  It  is  fprinkled  with  this 
10  Z  2  water 
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Practice  water  three  or  four  times  each  day, for  40  days,  or  till  the 
"  calcined  flone  is  covered  with  a  reddifh  emorefcence. 
Then  the  ftones  are  boiled  with  water  in  caldrons  to 
diftolve  all  the  alum  which  is  formed,  and  the  water 
is  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  This 
waiter  is  made  to  flow  quite  hot  into  oaken  veflels ; 
where,  by  cooling,  a  great  quantity  of  irregular  cry- 
j,2  ftals  are  formed,  having  a  pale  reddifh  tinge. 

In  Sweden.  In  Sweden  is  found  a  kind  of  mineral  which  yields 
fulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.  This  mineral  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  pyrites.  The  fulphur  is  firft  extracted 
by  diftillation  ;  the  refiduum,  ftrongly  calcined,  is 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  vitriol  cryftallized.  What 
remains,  being  treated  with  urine,  and -a  ley  drawn 
j,,  from  afhes,  yields  alum. 

In  England.  In  England,  alum  is  prepared  from  certain  black 
laminated  argillaceous  ftrata.  Sometimes  tliefe  re¬ 
quire  calcination,  and  at  others  only  to  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  when  they  fall  into  powder  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  pyrites  from  which  copperas  is  made. 

The  mineral,  when  fufficiently  impregnated  with 
alum,  is  boiled  with  water  ;  the  liquor  boiled  down, 
commonly  with  an  addition  of  urine  or  alkaline  ley, 
or  both  together.  The  clear  part  is  poured  off  and 
let  to  fhoot ;  the  cryftals,  if  not  fufficiently  pure,  are 
diffolved  again,  boiled  down,  with  a  little  more- alkali, 
!34  and  cryftallized  afrefh. 

Aluminous  Some  earths  have  a  manifeftly  aluminous  tafte  when 
materials  at  newly  dug;  and  hence  are  direftly  boiled,  without  any 
Sflfiitara  in  previous  preparation.  Of  this  kind  is  the  earth  found 
Ita  at  Solfatara  in  Italy,  where  large  quantities  of  fulphur 

are  alfa  made.  The  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictio¬ 
nary  fays  that  this  earth  very  much  refembles  the 
marie  found  it;  the  fame  plain,  but  differs  eftentially 
from  it  in  not  effervefcing  with  the  nitrous  acid. 

Caldrons  of  lead,  two  feet  and  an  half  in  diameter, 
and  as  much  in  depth,  are  filled  with  this  earth  or 
ft  one,  to  three  quarters  of  their  contents.  Thefe 
caldrons  are  funk  lb  as  to  be  almoft  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  under  a  great  Hied,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
400  paces  from  the  fulphur  furnaces.  Water  is  thrown 
into  each  caldron  till  it  rifes  three  or  four  inches  above 
the  earth.  The  natural  warmth  of  the  ground  is  here 
fufficient  to  heat  the  matter,  being  upwards  of  iooQ 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  By  this  means  fuel  is 
fpared  ;  and  the  fait  Ihoots  in  large  cryftals  on  the 
lurface,  as  the  water  evaporates.  The  alum  in  this 
ltate,  being  mixed  with  many  impurities,  is  carried 
to  a  building  at  the  entry  into  Solfatara,  where  it  is 
diftolved  in’a  great  ftone-veffd  fliaped  like  a  funnel. 
The  alum  is  there  cryftallized  again  by  the  heat  only 
,5^  of  the  ground,  and  becomes  purer. 

Near  York.  The  alum  Hates,  near  York  in  England,  are  con- 
fiderably  fulphureous,  and  therefore  require  calcina¬ 
tion  to  make  them  become  aluminous.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that,  during  the  calcination,  the  phlogifton  is 
feparated  from  the  lulphur,  and  its  acid  combines  with 
the  aluminous  earth.  Long  expofure  to  the  air  pro- 
duces  tfie  fame  effeCt. 

Cryftalliza-  Alum  is  nfually  cryftallized  in  large,  ftrong,  wooden 
tion.  calks ;  whofe  ftaves  and  hoops  are  all  marked  with 

numbers,  that  they  may  readily  be  put  together. 
The  liquor  is  either  boiled  down  greatly  beyond  the 
cryftallizing  point,  that  fo  it  may  all  congeal  into  one 
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lump  when  cold,  or  the  cryftals  are  taken  out  of  the  Practice 

calks;  and  as  they  are  capable  of  undergoing  the  aquc- - " 

ous  fufion,  they  are  by  this  means  all  cult  into  lumps.  Tc 
is  abfolutely  certain,  that  the  huge  mufles  in  which  alum 
is  (old,  can  never  be  the  effect  of  regular  cryftallization. 

Plume  alum  is  fometimes  found  native,  and  cryftalli¬ 
zed  like  feathers,  in  grottos  through  which  aluminous 
waters  pafs.  From  Dr  Lewis’s  experiment  with  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay,  it  appears  that  this  kind  is  ealily  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  rarely  found  native,  and  is  not  ufed  in 
commerce.  The  name  of  plume  alum  has  been  im¬ 
properly  given  to  other  matters,  fuch  as  a  kind  of 
albeftus ;  and  by  fome  alchemifts  to  a  compound  form¬ 
ed  of  arfenic  and  vitriolic  acid. 

One  remarkable  circumftame  attends  the  cryftalli¬ 
zation  of  alum,  namely,  that  good  cryftals  of  it  cannot 
be  formed  without  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  lixivium* 
or  urine,  to  the  liquor  when  let  to  cryftaUize.  It  was 
fuppofed,  that,  by  adding  thefe  matters,  fome  metallic 
or  impure  earthy  fubftance,  which  prevented  the  cry¬ 
ftallization,  was  precipitated  ;  but  Mr  Margraaf  found 
by  experiments,  that  he  could  not  form  good  cryftals 
by  combining  vitriolic  add  with  earth  of  alum,  with 
calcined  alum,  or  with  day,  unlefsdie  added  a  lixivium 
of  fixed  or  volatile  alkali,  or  urine.  As  the  Roman 
alum  is  the  only  kind  which  is  not  prepared  with  thefe 
additions,  it  may  poflibly  derive  its  fuperiority  over  o- 
ther  kinds  of  this  fait  from  its  want  of  fuch  fttbftanr.es. 

Alum  has  an  auftere,  fweetilh,  and  ftrongly  aftrin-  Solubility, 
gent  tafte.  It  is  foluble.  according  to  Neuman,  in  10 
times,  according  to  others  in  14  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  It  diffolves  in  much  greater  quantity  in  hot 
than  cold  water.  When  evaporated  to  lhe  cryftalli¬ 
zing  point,  and  llowly  cooled,  the  greateft  part  of  its 
cryftals  are  found  to  be  triangular  pyramids,  whofe 
four  angles  feem  cut  off.  It  retains  half  its  weight  of 
water  in  eryltaliizing.  When  expofed  to  a  moderate 
fire,  it  melts,  bubbles,  and  Iwells  up  ;  and  is  gradually 
changed  into  a  light,  white,  and  I'pongy  mals,  called 
calcined  or  bur  tit  alum.  After  evaporation,  it  may  be 
again  dilfolved  and  cryftallized  as  before.  o 

This  fait  is  veryeafily  decompofed  ;  and,  according  Decompo- 
to  the  different  fubftances  made  ufe  of  for  this  pur-  fition. 
pofe,  we  may  produce  different  compounds.  From 
alum  may  be  prepared  a"  vitriolated  tartar ;  a  philofo- 
phic  fal  ammoniac,  or  gypfum,  according  as  we  nle  a 
fixed  alkali,  a  volatile  one,  or  a  calcareous  earth,  for 
its  decompofition.  The  laft  will  as  effectually  and 
readily  decompofe  alum,  as  fixed  alkali  itlelf.  Nor  is 
there  any  difference  between  the  mild  and  cauftic  al¬ 
kalies  with  regard  to  this  fait,  the  latter  decompoling 
it  as  readily  as  the  firft.  Neither  are  thefe  the  only 
fubftances  capable  of  decompoling  alum.  Iron  itfelf, 
which  has  generally  much  lefs  attraction  for  acids  than 
earthy  fubftances,  will  decompofe  It,  and  thus  form  a 
green  vitriol  or  copperas. 

Though  the  vitriolic  acid,  however,  has  fo  little  at¬ 
traction  for  the  earthy  balls  of  alum  when  in  a  moift 
flate,  it  is  obftinately  retained  by  it  v/hen  heated,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  poffible  to  diltil  the  acid  from  alum,  as  from 
vitriol.  Mr  Geoffrey  put  five  pounds  of  calcined  alum 
into  an  earthen  retort,  and  expofed  it  to  a  moft  vio¬ 
lent  fire  for  fix  days  and  fix  nights,  during  which  time 
he  obtained  only  3  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid. 
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Alum  is  very  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tions  ol'fome  colours.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  medicine 
as  a  Ilyptie. 

Vitriolic  Acid  combined  with  Magnejia . 

The  earthy  fubfb.nce  called  magnefia  alba  is  never 
found  by  itfelf,  and  confequently  this  combination  can¬ 
not  originally  take  place  by  art.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
however,  is  found  combined  with  magnefia  in  great 
plenty  in  the  bitter  liquor  which  remains  after  the 
crydallization  of  common  fait,  from  whence  the  mag¬ 
nefia  is  procured  by  precipitating  with  a  fixed  alkali.  If 
this  liquor,  which,  when  the  common  fait  is  extracted, 
appears  like  clear  oil  of  vitriol,  is  let  by  for  fome  time 
in  a  leaden  veil'd,  a  large  quantity  of  lalt  Ihoots,  very 
much  refembling  Glauber’s  fal  mirabile.  This  fait  is 
in  many  places  fold  inftead  of  the  true  Glauber’s  fait ; 
and  is  preferred  to  it,  becaufe  the  true  fal  mirabile  cal¬ 
cines  in  dry  air,  which  the  l'purious  kind  does  not.  If 
after  the  fird  crydallization  of  the  bittern,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  gently  evaporated  farther,  a  frelh  quantity  of 
Glauber’s  fait  will  Ihoot ;  and  if  the  liquor  is  then  ha- 
ftily  evaporated,  a  fait  will  (fill  be  cryftallized  ;  but,  in¬ 
llead  of  large  regular  cry  dais,  it  will  concrete  into  very 
fmall  ones,  having  fomething  of  the  appearance  of 
fnow,  when  taken  out  of  the  liquid.  Thefe  falts  are 
effentially  the  fame,  and  are  all  ufed  in  medicine  as 
purgatives.  The  fait  Ihot  into  fmall  cryilals  is  termed 
Epfom  fait ,  from  its  being  firll  produced  from  the  pur¬ 
ging  waters  at  Epfom  in  England.  The  bittern  af¬ 
fording  this  kind  of  fait  in  fuch  great  plenty,  thefe  wa¬ 
ters  were  foon  neglected,  as  they  yielded  it  but  very 
fparingly,  and  the  quantity  prepared  from  them  was 
infufficient  for  the  demand.  Neuman  fays,  that  ha¬ 
ving  infpilfited  100  quarts  of  Epfom  water,  he  fcarce 
obtained  half  an  ounce  of  faline  matter. 

Combinations  of  Vitriolic  Acid  with  Metals. 

1.  Silver.  Oil  of  vitriol  boiled  on  half  its  weight 
of  lilver  filings,  corrodes-thfem  into  a  faline  mafs.  This 
fubftance  is  not  ufed  in  medicine,  nor  in  the  arts.  The 
only  remarkable  property  of  it  is,  that  it  has  a  very 
drong  attraiflion  for  mercury  ;  coagulating  and  har¬ 
dening  as  much  qnicklilver  as  the  acid  weighed  at  fird. 
If  the  hard  concrete  be  diluted  with  frefti  acid,  it 
melts  eafily  in  the  fire,  and  does  not  part  with  the 
mercury  in  the  greateft  heat  that  giafs  veffels  can  fu- 
flain.  The  vitriolic  acid,  by  itfelf,  drongly  retains 
mercury,  but  not  near  fo  much  as  when  combined 
with  filver. 

Silver  thus  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  or  preci¬ 
pitated  by  it  from  the  nitrons,  may  in  great  par.tbe  dififol- 
ved.  by  cautioufly  applying  a  very  little  water  at  a  time; 
and  more  effectually  by  boiling  in  frefh  oil  of  vitriol. 

2.  Copper.  With  this  metal  the  vitriolic  acid  can¬ 
not  be  combined,  unlefs  in  its  concentrated  date,  and 
ftrongly  heated.  If  pure  oil  of  vitriol  is  boiled  on 
copper  filings,  or  fmall  pieces  of  the  metal,  it  dif- 
folves  it  into  a  liquor  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  which 
eafily  cryftallizes.  The  cryilals  are  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour,  and  are  fold  under  the  name  of  blue  vi¬ 
triol,  or  Roman  vitriol. 

Where  fulphur  is  found  in  great  plenty,  however, 
Roman  vitriol  is  made  by  flratifying  thin  plates  of  cop- 
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per  with  fulphur ;  and  upon  flowly  burning  the  fulphur,  Practice 

its  acid  corrode#  the  copper.  1  lie  metal  is  then  to  be  - 

boiled  in  water,  that  the  faline  part  may  be  dillol- 
ved.  The  operation  is  to  be  repeatt  d,  till  all  the  cop¬ 
per  is  conlumed  ;  and  all  the  faline  liquors  are  to  be 
evaporated  together  to  the  crydallizing  point.  By 
this  method,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  acid  is  lod; 
and  in  Britain,  where  the  fulphur  mud  be  imported, 
we  liiould  think  the  pure  acid  preferable  for  tliofe  who 
prepare  blue  vitriol. 

This  fait,  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  fird  turns  Phenomena 
white,  then  of  a  yellowilh  red  colour.  On  urging  it  on  dimila- 
with  a  drong  fire,  the  acid  flowly  exhales,  and  a  dark  tioB* 
red  calx  of  copper  remains.  The  whole  of  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  cannot  be  expelled  from  copper  by  heat : 
as  much  of  it  dill  remains  as  to  render  a  part  of 
the  metal  foluble  in  water.  After  this  foluble  part 
has  been  extra&ed,  a  little  acid  is  dill  retained,  a- 
mounting  to  about  T‘-  of  the  calx.  ^ 

Vitriol  of  copper  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  cau-  Uies. 
die,  in  which  ref'pedl  it  is  very  ufeful ;  but  when  ufed 
internally,  is  dangerous,  as  indeed  all  the  preparations 
of  copper  are  found  to  be.  It  has,  neverthelefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Neuman,  been  recommended  in  all  kinds 
of  intermitteiits,  and  the  lepra.  The  {'mailed  por¬ 
tion,  he  fays,  occafions  a  ficknefs  and  naufea  ;  a  fome- 
what  larger,  reaching  and  violent  vomitings,  accom¬ 
panied  often  with  convulfions.  If  the  quantity  taken 
has  been  confiderable,  and  is  not  foon  difeharged  by 
vomiting,  the  domach  and  intedines  are  corroded,  in¬ 
tend;  pains,  inflammations,  and  death,  fucceed.  I45 

3.  Iron.  The  vitriolic  acid  does  not  ad  upon  this  Iron- 
metal  till  confiderably  diluted.  Common  oil  of  vitriol 
requires  to  be  mixed  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  before  it  will  ad  brifkly  on  the  me¬ 
tal.  In  this  date  it  effervefees  violently  with  iron  fi¬ 
lings,  or  fmall  bits  of  the  metal,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  inflammable  vapour  is  difeharged.  (See  Air.)  The 
liquor  affumes  a  fine  green  colour ;  and,  by  evaporation 
and  flow  cooling,  very  beautiful  rhomboidal  crydals  r4g 
are  formed.  Tiiefe  are  named  fait  of  fled,  and  are  Saltoffleek 
ufed  in  medicine  ;  but,  for  the  fait  made  with  the  pure 
acid  and  iron,  the  common  copperas,  made  with  the 
impure  acid  extraded  from  pyrites,  is  commonly  fub- 
flituted.  (See  Vitriolic  Acid  extra  tied  from  Pj  rites  r 
above,  n°  no.)  This  is  generally  edeemed  a  venial 
fraud,  and  no  doubt  is  fo  in  medicinal  refpeds;  but  when 
it  is  confidered,  that,  by  this  fubditution,  common  cop¬ 
peras  is  imputed1  on  the  ignorant,  at  the  price  of 
2  s.  per  pound,  the  affair  appears  in  a  different  light..  I47 
Pure  vitriol  of  iron  is  originally  of  a  much  more  Preeipita- 
beautiful  appearance  than  common  copperas,  and  re-  tion  of  iron 
tains'  its  colour  much  better  ;  the  reafon  of  which  *he 

feems  to  be,  that  the  fair  thus  prepared  is  more  free  1C  a" 

from  phlogiftic  matters  than  the  copperas.  If  either  '  , 
of  the  kinds,  however,  are  expofed  to  the  air  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time,  part  of  the  acid  is  diffipated,  and 
the  vitriol  becomes  yellowifh  or  brownifb.  If  the  falc 
is  now  diffolved  in  water,  a  brown  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  part  of  the  iron  in  a  calcined  date.  If  the 
liquor  is  feparated  from  this  precipitate  by  filtration, 
a  fimilar  one  forms  in  a  Ihort  time,  and  by  long 
Handing  a  confiderable  quantity  fubfides.  According 
to  Dr  Lewis,  the  precipitation  is  greatly  expedited 

by 
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by  a  boiling  heat ;  by  which  more  of  the  metal  fepa- 
rates  in  a  few  minutes,  than  by  Handing  without  heat 
for  a  twelvemoth.  This  change  takes  place  in  no 
T4g  other  metallic  lolutions. 

Yellow  for  The  calx  of  iron,  precipitated  by  quicklime  from 
boufepaint-  green  vitriol,  appears,  when  dry,  of  a  yellow  colour; 
inS-  and  is  recommended,  in  the  Swedilh  trail  factions,  in- 

!4g  Head  of  yellow  ochre,  as  a  colour  for  houfe- painting. 
Preferva-  Sulutions  of  green  vitriol  are  alfo  recommended  for 
tive  for  preferving  wood,  particularly  the  wheels  of  carriages, 

wood.  from  decay.  When  ail  the  pieces  are  fit  for  being 

joined  together,  they  are  directed  to  be  boiled  in  a 
folution  of  vitriol  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  and  then 
kept  in  a  warm  place  for  fome  days  to  dry.  By  this 
preparation,  it  is  faid,  wood  becomes  fo  hard,  that 
moiflure  cannot  penetrate  it ;  and  that  iron  nails  are 
not  fo  apt  to  ruff  in  this  vitriolated  wood  as  might  be 
i  expected,  but  laft  as  long  as  the  wood  itfelf. 

Tin.  4-  T'm.  This  metal  cannot  be  diffolved  in  the  vi¬ 

triolic  acid,  but  in  the  fame  manner  as  filver  ;  namely, 
by  boili  ig  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  to  drynefs  upon 
filings  of  the  metal.  The  faline  mafs  may  then  be 
dillolved  in  water,  and  the  folution  will  cryffallize. 
The  fait,  however,  formed  by  this  union,  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  tifeful  purpofe.  A  fait  of  tin,  indeed, 
formed  by  the  union  of  vitriolic  acid  with  this  metal, 
lias  been  recommended  for  foine  medical  purpofes, 
and  proceffes  are  given  for  it  in  the  difpenfatories  ; 
I5I  but  they  have  never  come  much  into  practice. 

Lead.  5-  Lead.  While  lead  is  in  its  metallic  Hate,  the 
vitriolic  acid  adls  very  little  upon  it,  either  in  a  di¬ 
luted,  or  concentrated  Hate  ;  but  if  the  metal  is  dif- 
folved  in  any  other  acid,  and  oil  of  vitriol  added,  a 
'precipitation  immediately  enfties,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  with  the  lead. 
This  precipitate  will  be  more  or  lefs  white,  as  the 
JS2  metal  is  more  or  lefs  deprived  of  its  phlogifton  by 
A  beautiful  calcination,  before  folution.  If  a  little  ftrong  fpirit 
white  co*  of  nitre  is  poured  upon  litharge ,  which  is  lead  cal- 
lour.  cined  to  the  greateff  degree  poffible  without  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  the  acid  unites  itfelf  to  the  metal  with  confide- 
rable  effervefcence  and  heat.  Some  water  being 
now  poured  on,  and  the  vial  containing  the  mixture 
fhaken,  a  turbid  folution  of  the  litharge  is  made.  If 
a  little  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  added,  it  throws  down  a 
beautifully  white  precipitate  ;  and  the  acid  of  nitre, 
being  left  at  liberty  to  act  upon  the  remaining  part  of 
the  litharge,  begins  a-new  to  dilfolve  it  wilh  effer- 
vefcence.  When  it  is  again  faturated,  more  oil  of 
vitriol  is  to  be  dropped  in,  and  a  white  precipitate  is 
again  thrown  down.  If  any  of  the  litharge  is  Hill  un- 
diifolved,  the  nitrous  acid,  being  let  at  liberty  a  fe- 
cond  time,  attacks  it  as  at  firH  ;  and,  by  continuing 
to  add  oil  of  vitriol,  the  whole  of  the  litharge  may  be 
converted  into  a  moil  beautiful  and  durable  white. 
Unfortunately  this  colour  cannot  be  ufed  in  oil,  tho’ 
in  water  it  feems  fuperior  to  any.  If  the  proeefs  is 
well  managed,  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  nitre  may  be 
made  to  convert  feveral  pounds  of  litharge  into  a 
153  white  of  this  kind. 

Quickfd-  6.  Quickfiher.  The  diffolution  of  quickfilver  in  vi- 
xcr.  triolic  acid  cannot  be  performed  but  by  a  concentra¬ 

ted  oil  and  firong  boiling  heat.  The  metal  is  firfl 
corroded  into  a  white  calx,  which  may  afterwards  be 


eafiiy  difl'olved  by  an  addition  of  frefh  acid.  Every  Practice 

time  it  is  dilTolved,  the  mercury  becomes  more  and - - - 

more  fixed  and  more  difficult  to  dry.  If  the  exficcation 
and  diffolution  has  been  repeated  feveral  times,  the 
matter  becomes  at  lafi  fo  fixed  as  to  bear  a  degree  of 
red  heat.  This  combination  is  the  balls  of  a  medicine 
formerly  of  fome  repute,  under  the  name  of  turbith  mi¬ 
neral.  The  proeefs  for  making  turbith  mineral  is  given 
by  the  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary  as  follows  :  ,54 

“  Some  mercury  is  poured  into  a  glafs  retort,  and  Turbith 
upon  it  an  equal  quantity  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  mineral, 
or  more,  according  to  the  firength  of  the  acid.  Thele 
matters  are  to  be  diltiiled  together,  in  the  heat  of  a 
land-bath,  till  nothing  remains  in  the  retort  but  a  dry 
faliue  mafs,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  mercury.  The  acid  which  palles  into  the 
receiver  is  very  fuffocating  and  fnlphureous  ;  .which 
qualities  it  receives  lrorn  the  phlogiHon  of  the  mer¬ 
cury.  The  white  faline  mafs  which  is  left  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  retort  is  to  be  put  into  a  large  veffel ;  and 
upon  it  are  to  be  poured  large  quantities  of  hot  water, 
at  feveral  different  times.  This  water  weakens  the 
acid,  and  takes  it  from  the  mercury  ;  which  is  then 
precipitated  towards  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  in  form 
of  a  very  Ihining  yellow  powder.  The  water  with 
which  it  is  walked,  contains  the  acid  that  was  united 
with  the  mercury  ;  and  likewife  a  little  mercury, 
rendered  foluble  by  means  of  the  very  large  quantity 
of  acid. 

Mofl  chemiffs  have  believed,  that  a  portion  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  remains  united  with  the  turbith  mineral, 
only  too  little  to  render  it  foluble  in  water.  But  Mr 
Beaume,  having  examined  this  matter,  affirms,  that 
turbith  mineral  contains  no  acid,  when  it  has  been 
fufficiently  wnlhed  ;  and  that,  by  frequently,  boiling 
this  preparation  in  a  large  quantity  of  diflilled  water, 
not  a  veffige  of  acid  will  adhere  to  it.”  IS5 

Dr  Lewis,  who  is  of  opinion-  that  the  whole  of  this  Dr  Lew  is’s 
mercurial  calx  is  foluble  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  dire&ions. 
water,  defires  the  water  with  which  it  is  waihed  to 
be  impregnated  with  fome  alkaline  fait ;  which  makes 
the  yield  of  turbith  greater  than  when  pure  water  is 
ufed.  The  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary  alfo 
obferves,  that  the  precipitate  remains  white  till  well 
freed  from  the  acid  ;  and  the  more  perfectly  it  is 
walked,  the  deeper  yellow  colour  it  acquires.  156 

7.  Zinc.  This  femimetal  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  Zinc, 
vitriolic  acid  in  its  concentrated  Hate  ;  but,  when  di¬ 
luted,  is  diffolved  by  it  wirir-efiert'efcence,  and  with 
the  extrication  of  an  inflammable  vapour  in  the  fame 
manner  as  iron.  Neuman  obferves,  that,  during  the 
diffolution,  ?  grey  and  blackifh  fpongy  matter  fell  to 
the  bottom  ;  but,  on  Handing  for  fome  days,  was  ta¬ 
ken  up,  and  diffolved  in  the  liquor,  nothing  being  left 
but  a  little  yellowifh  duft  fcarcely  worth  mentioning. 

Six  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  diffolves  one  part  of  zinc.  I57 

The  product  of  this  combination  is  white  vitriol ;  White  vi* 
which  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  ophthalmic,  and  in  triol. 
painting  for  making  oil-colours  dry  quickly  :  what  is 
ufed  for  this  purpofe,  however,  is  not  made  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  made  at  Goflar 
by  the  following  proeefs.  An  ore  containing  lead 
and  filver,  having  been  previoufly  roaffed  for  the  ob¬ 
taining 
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taining  of  fulphur,  (fee  Metallurgy),  is  lixivia¬ 
ted  with  water,  and  afterwards  evaporated  in  leaden 
boilers,  as  for  the  preparation  of  green  vitriol :  but 
here  a  regular  cryftallization  is  prevented  ;  for  when 
the  fait  has  affumed  any  kind  of  cryftalline  form,  thei’e 
cryltals  are  made  to  undergo  the  watery  fulion  in 
copper  caldrons.  It  is  then  kept  conftantly  lHrring 
till  a  confiderable  part  of  the  moifture  is  evaporated, 
and  the  matter  has  acquired  the  confiftence  of  fine  lii- 
gar.  White  vitriol  generally  contains  fome  ferrugi¬ 
nous  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  entirely  freed,  by 
fome  frei'h  zinc  ;  for  this  femimetal  precipitates  froirj 
the  vitriolic  acid  all  other  metallic  Jubilances  ;  but  not- 
withllanding  this  ftrong  attraction,  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
more  ealily  expelled  by  diftillation  from  white,  than 
green,  or  blue  vitriol.  Towards  the  end  of  the  di¬ 
ftillation  of  white  vitriol,  the  acid  arifes  exceedingly 
concentrated,  though  iulphtireous ;  fo  that,  if  mixed 
with  common  oil  of  vitriol,  it  will  heat  it  almoft  as 
much  as  oil  of  vitriol  heats  water. 

8.  Regulus  of  Antimony.  To  combine  vitriolic  acid 
with  regulus  of  antimony,  the  lame  method  muft  be 
ufed,  as  directed  for  uniting  it  with  quickfilver,  for 
making  turbith  mineral,  viz.  to  employ  a  very  con¬ 
centrated  acid,  and  to  diftil  in  clofe  velfcls.  The  fame  • 
phenomena  alio  occur  in  this  cafe  as  in  making  tur* 
bith  mineral ;  a  very  fuffocating  fulphureous  acid  rifes ; 
and,  as  Mr  Geoffrey  oblerves,  a  true  lnlphur  fublimes 
into  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  a  white,  faline,  tumefied 
mafs  remains  in  the  veffel ;  and  when  the  veffels  are 
unluted,  a  white  fume  iffues,  as  in  the  fmoking  fpirit 
of  libavius.  See  Combination!  of  marine  acid  with 
tin,  infra. 

9.  Regulus  of  Cobalt .  The  only  accounts  we  have 
of  the  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  with  this  femimetal 
are,  that  it  is  flowly  diffolved  into  a  role  coloured  li¬ 
quor,  which,  in  evaporation,  throws  off  to  the  fides  a 
blue  powder,  that  on  cooling  grows  white. 

10 .  Arfenic.  Neuman  relates,  that  powdered  white 
arfenic  being  diftilled  in  a  retort  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
tranfparent  fublimate  like  glafs  arofe,  which  in  a  few 
days  loft  its  tranfparency,  and  became  opake  like  the 
arfenic  itlelf.  The  arfenic  remaining  in  the  retort, 
fuftained  an  open  fire  without  any  fenfible  alteration. 
The  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary  fays,  that  if  a 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid  is  diftilled  from  arfenic,  the 
acid  which  conies  over  fmells  exactly  like  marine  acid. 
When  the  fblntion  is  diftilled  till  no  more  acid  rifes, 
the  retort  is  then  almoft  red-hot,  and  no  arfenic  is  fub- 
limed  ;  but  it  remains  fnfed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
retort ;  and,  when  cold,  is  found  to  be  an  heavy, 
compact  mafs,  brittle  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal-glals. 
This  kind  of  arfenical  glafs,  expofed  to  the  air,  loon 
loies  its  tranfparency  from  the  moifture  it  attracts, 
which  diffolves  and  partly  deliquiates  it.  This  deli- 
quium  is  extremely  acid. — None  of  the  three  laft  men¬ 
tioned  combinations  have  been  found  applicable  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe. 

Vitriolic  Acid  combined  with  Inflammable  Subftances. 

1.  Oil.  The  product  of  this  combination  is  a  thick 
black  fubftance,  very  much  refembling  balfam  of  ful¬ 
phur  in  colour  and  confidence  ;  to  which  it  is  fome- 
tiines  fubftituted.  If  this  fubftance  is  diftilled  with  a 
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gentle  heat,  great  part  of  the  acid  becomes  volatile,  Practice 
and  evaporates  in  white  fumes,  having  a  pungent  fmell 
refembling  that  of  burning  fulphur.  This  goes  by  the  volatile  ful- 
nameof  volatile  or  fulphureous  vitriolic  acid ;  and  a  fait  phureous 
was  formerly  prepared  from  it  by  fatnration  with  fixed  acid, 
alkalijwhich  was  thought  to  poffcfs  great  virtues.  From 
its  inventor  it  was  called  the  fulphureous  fait  of  Stahl. 

The  moft  Angular  property  of  this  volatile  acid  is, 
that  though  the  vitriolic  in  its  fixed  ftate  is  capable  of 
expelling  any  other  acid  from  its  bafis,  the  volatile 
one  is  expelled  by  every  acid,  even  that  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Ir  is  very'  difficultly  condenlible,  as  we  have 
already  taken  notice  ;  and,  when  mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter,  feems  fcarcely  at  all  acid,  but  rather  to  have  a 
bitterilh  tafte. 

Several  methods  have  been  propofed  for  procuring  How  procu- 
this  acid  from  burning  fulphur,  which  yields  it  in  its  red  by  Dr 
greateft  degree  of  volatility,  as  well  as  concentration  ;  Pdeftley. 
but  the  produce  is  fo  exeedingly  fmall,  that  none  of 
them  are  worth  mentioning.  Dr  Priellley  has  given 
very  good  diretftions  for  obtaining  the  volatile  vitriolic 
acid  in  the  form  of  air.  His  method  w'as,  to  pour,  on 
fome  oil  of  vitriol  contained  in  a  vial,  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  oil  olive  ;  as  much  as  was  fulficient  to  cc- 
ver  it.  He  then  applied  the  proper  apparatus  for  the 
reception  of  air  in  quickfilver,  (fee  Air)  ;  and,  hold¬ 
ing  a  candle  to  the  vial,  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid  rulh- 
ed  out  in  great  quantity.  Had  he  received  this  air  in 
water,  inftead  of  quickfilver,  the  eonfequcnce  would 
have  been,  that  lonie  part  of  it,  at  leaft,  would  have 
been  abforbed  by  the  water,  and  a  fulphureous  acid 
liquor  produced.  This  feems  indeed  almoft  the  only 
method  of  procuring  the  fulphureous  vitriolic  acid  of 
any  tolerable  ftrength  j  but  it  is  never  required  in  the 
form  of  a  liquor  except  for  experimental  purpofes. 

The  only  ufeful  property  hitherto  difeovered  about 
this  kind  of  acid  is,  that  it  is  remarkably  dclirucftive 
of  colours  of  all  kinds,  and  hence  the  fumes  of  fulphur 
are  employed  to  whiten  wool,  ire.  l64 

2.  Phlogiflon  of  Charcoal.  If  charcoal  is  mixed  with  charcoal, 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  mixture  diftilled, 

the  fame  kind  of  acid  is  at  firft  obtained,  which  comes 
over  when  oil  is  ufed  ;  and  towards  the  end,  when 
the  matter  begins  to  grow  dry,  a  true  fulphur  fiib- 
limes.  The  beft  way,  however,  of  producing  fulphur 
from  the  vitriolic  acid  i«  by  combining  it,  when  in  a 
perfectly  dry  ftate,  with  the  phlogiiton.  By  this 
means  fulphur  may  very  readily  be  made  at  any  lime. 

The  procefs  is  generally  directed  to  be  performed  in 
the  following  manner.  jgj 

Reduce  to  fine  powder  any  quantity  of  vitrideud  Sulphur 
tartar.  Mingle  it  carefully  w’ith  a  16th  part  ol^$f>wrrepared 
weight  of  charcoal-duft.  Put  the  whole  into  a  co^®*Si?VVItl  lo" 
vered  crucible  let  in  a  melting  furnace.  Give  a  heat  klt£“  Ky*lar* 
fulficient  to  melt  the^falt  j  and  when  thoroughly  melt¬ 
ed,  pour  it  out  on  a  fiat  ftone.  The  vitriolatcd  tartar 
and  charcoal  will  now  be  converted  into  a  fulphureous 
mafs  fimilar  to  a  combination  of  alkaline  falts  with  fuV  v, 
phur.  See  Alkaline  Salts,  below.  f  )66 

3.  Spirit  of  Wine.  The  refult  of  this  combination  Spirit  of 
is  one  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  in  cheiniftry  ;  wine.  ' 
being  that  fluid,  which,  for  its  extreme  degree  of  Vo¬ 
latility,  was  firft  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  ether  : 

and  now,  fince  a  liquor  of  the  like  kind  is  difeovered 
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Practice  to  be  preparable  from  fpirit  of  wine  by  means  of  o- 

— - -  ther  acids,  this  fpecies  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 

vitriolic  ether.  The  method  of  preparing  this  fubtile 
liquor  recommended  by  Mr  Beaume,  feems  to  be  the 
bell  of  any  hitherto  dilcovered. 

Ether.  “  Mix  together  equal  parts  by  weight,  of  highly 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  fomewhat  more  than  two  meafures  of  fpirit  of 
wine  with  one  of  the  acid.  The  mixture  is  to  be 
made  in  a  flint  glafs- retort,  the  bottom  and  fides  of 
which  are  very  thin,  that  it  may  not  break  from  the 
heat  w  hich  is  fuddenly  generated  by  the  union  of  thefe 
two  fubllances.  The  fpirit  of  wine  is  full  put  into 
the  retort,  and  then  the  acid  is  poured  in  by  a  glafs- 
funnel,  fo  that  the  ltream  maybe  directed  againlt  the 
fide  of  the  glafs ;  in  which  cal'e  it  will  not  exert  much 
of  its  force  on  the  fpirit,  but  will  lie  quietly  below  at 
the  bottom.  The  retort  is  now  to  be  very  gently 
fhaken,  that  the  acid  may  mingle  with  it  by  little  and 
little.  When  the  mixture  is  completed,  very  little 
more  heat  will  be  neceffary  to  make  the  liquor  boil. 

This  mixture  is  to  be  diitilied  with  as  brifk  and 
quick  a  heat  as  poffible ;  for  which  reafon,  immediately 
after  the  add  and  fpirit  are  mixed,  the  retort  fhould 
be  put  into  a  fand  furnace,  heated  as  much  as  the  mix¬ 
ture  is.  The  diftillation  fhould  be  continued  only  till 
about  one-third  of  the  liquor  is  come  over  ;  if  it  is 
continued  farther,  part  of  the  vitriolic  acid  rifes  in  a 
fulphureous  Hate.  In  the  retort  a  thick,  black,  acid 
matter  remains,  W’liich  is  ftmilar  to  a  combination  of 
oil  of  vitriol  with  any  inflammable  matter,  and  from 
which  a  little  fulphur  may  be  obtained.  Along  with 
the  fulphureous  acid,  a  greenifli  oil,  called  oleum  vi¬ 
triol!  dulcis,  arifes,  which  has  a  fmell  compounded  of 
that  of  the  ether  and  fulphureous  acid  :  and  Mr  Beaume 
has  fhewn  that  it  is  compounded  of  thefe  two  ;  for  if 
it  is  redlified  with  an  alkali,  to  attract  the  acid,  k  is 
changed  into  ether.  If,  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
ether,  fome  water  be  poured  into  the  retort,  the  li¬ 
quor  by  diftillation  may  be  brought  back  to  the  ftate 
of  a  pure  vitriolic  acid. 

As  the  fleams  of  the  ethereal  liquor  are. exceedingly 
volatile,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  quick  fire  is  neceffary 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  the  receiver  mull  be 
carefully  kept  cool  with  very  cold  water,  or  with 
fnovv.  Care  mail  alfo  be  taken  to  prevent  any  of 
the  fulphureous  acid  fleams  from  coming  over ;  but  as 
it  is  impoflible  to  prevent  this  totally,  the  liquor  re¬ 
quires  rectification.  This  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  a 
part  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  always  rifes  unchanged. 
From  the  acid  the  liquor  is  eafily  fet  free,  by  adding 
a  fmall  quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  and  re-diftilling  with 
a  very  gentle  heat ;  but  as  fpirit  of  wine  is  .likewife 
very  volatile,  the  diftillation  inuft  be  performed  in  a 
very  tall  glafs.  Dr  Black  recommends  a  matrafs,  or 
bolt-head,  with  a  tin  pipe'  adapted  to  the  head,  fo  as 
to  convey  the  fleams  at  a  right  angle,  to  be  conden- 
168  fed  in  the  receiver. 

Properties  Ether  is  the  lighted  of  all  known  fluids,  except 

of  ether.  ajr  .  ancj  js  f0  volatile,  that  iu  vacuo  its  boiling  point  is 
20°  below  o°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  If  a  fmall 
quantity  is  poured  out  on  the  ground^  it  inftantly  eva¬ 
porates,  diffufmg  its  fragrance  all  through  the  room, 
and  fcarce  perceptibly  moiftening  the  place  on  wliich 
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it  fell.  It  difficultly  mixes  with  water,  as  being  of  Practicb 
an  oily  nature :  ten  parts  of  water,  however,  will  ’ 

take  up  one  part  of  ether.  Its  great  volatility  ren¬ 
ders  it  ferviceable  in  nervous  difeafes,  and  removing 
pains,  when  rubbed  on  with  the  hand,  and  kept  from 
evaporating  immediately.  By  fpontaneous  evapora¬ 
tion,  it  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold.  (See  Eva¬ 
poration  and  Congelation).  The  mofl  exira- 
ordinary  property,  however,  is,  that  if  gold  is  diifol- 
ved  in  aqua  regia,  (fee  Metallic  Subjlances ,  below), 
and  ether' added  to  the  folution,  the  gold  will  leave 
the  acid  and  permanently  unite  with  the  ether.  The 
exceeding  great  volatility  of  ether  renders  it  very  ea¬ 
fily  inflammable  even  on  the  approach  of  flame  ;  and 
therefore  it  ought  never  to  be  diftilled,  or  even  pour¬ 
ed  from  one  vtffel  to  another,  by  candle-light.  If  a 
lefs  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid  is  added  to  the  fpirit 
of  wine  than  what  is  fuflicient  to  produce  ether,  the 
product  is  called  /pint us  vitrio/i  dulcis. 

II.  Of  the  Nitrous  Acid  and  its  Combinations.  169 

This  acid  is  far  from  being  fo  plentiful  as  the  vitriolic.  Doubtful 
It  has  been  thought,  to  exift  in  the  air ;  and  Dr  Priefl-  w.hetherth® 
ley  s  experiments  have  indeed  Ihewn,  that  a  part  of  it  ;s  procura. 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  our  atinofphere  :  but  it  ble  from 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  it  can  be  recovered  ah.  in  its 
from  it  in  its  proper  form  ;  for  no  method  of  doing  ProPer 
this  has  hitherto  been  found.  Fixed  alkaline  falts,  in-  °rm‘ 
deed,  when  expofed  fo  the  air,  imbibe  its  fixable  part, 
and  by  that  means  become  fnfceptible  of -cryftalliza- 
tion  ;  which  probably  has  given  occafion  to  the  notion 
that  they  imbibe  vitriolic  acid  from  it:  but  we  have 
no  experiments  from  which  it  can  be  inferred,  either 
that  the  leaft  portion  of  nitrous  acid  exifts  ready  form¬ 
ed  in  the  air,  or  that  the  materials  for  its  formation 
are  to  be  found  there. 

t  ^What  has  given  rife  to  the  opinion  of  the  nitrous 
aicftl  being  ablorbed  from  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  be, 
that  fome  kinds  of  earth,  the  rubbifh  of  old  houfes, 
ire.' are  found  impregnated  with  this  acid,  on  being 
fome  time  expoled  to  the  air ;  but  we  might  as  well 
make  this  an  argument  for  the  vitriolic  acid  being  ab- 
lorbed  from  the  air  by  pyrites,  when  expofed  to  it 
for  making  green  vitriol.  In  this  lalt  cafe,  however, 
we  know  that  there  is  no  attraction  of  new  acid;  but  on¬ 
ly  a  decompolition  of  fulphur  which  contains  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  already  formed,  and  which  then  fully  ma- 
nifefts  itlclf.  In  like  manner,  the  nitrous  acid  may 
originally  fie  hid  in  tliofe  earths  which  are  found  to 
contain  it  plentifully  in  expofure  to  the  air,  and  only 
wants  fuen  an  expofure  to  become  vifible.  1 70 

The  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  nitrous  acid  Probably 
is  only  the  vitriolic  altered  by  a  mixture  of  inflam-  th® VI" 
mable  matter  ;  and,  in  fupport  of  this,  the  fimilarity  ^lollcalter* 
between  the  nitrous  and  fulphureous  vitriolic  acids  is 
urged.  Experiments  are  alfo  brought  in  proof  of  this ; 
none  of  them,  however,  feem  to  be  decifive.  In  the 
Berlin  memoirs,  we  have  an  account  of  fome  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Dr  Pietchs  on  this  fubjeft  ;  who  fays, 
that,  having  leaked  a  calcareous  ftone  with  vitriolic 
acid  and  urine,  he  found  it,  after  being  fome  time  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air,  to  abound  greatly  in  nitre-.  Neu¬ 
man  fays,  that  if  two  ounces  of  good  fpirit  of  nitre 
are  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine, 

the 
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Practice  the  mixture  will  be  a  true  balfam  of  fulphur.  The 
molt  remarkable  experiment,  however,  is  one  by 
Wallerius.,  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on 

1 71  Neuman’s  chemiftry. 

Experiment  “  Some  (alt  of  tartar,”  fays  he,  “  being  mixed  with 
in  favour  °f  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  perhaps  with  the 
t  is  opinion.  et|le,.}  ^for  the  author  exprdTes  himfelf  a  little  ambi- 
guoully,)  the  full  boftle  ftopt  with  a  cork,  tied  over 
with  bladder,  and  laid  on  its  fide ;  on  {landing  for  four 
months,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fpirit  was  found  to 
have  efcaped,  and  the  fait  was  (hot  into  hexangular 
prifmatic  cryftals  refembling  nitre.  It  tailed  ftrongly 
of  the  fpirit,  but  had  no  other  particular  tafte.  Laid 
on  a  burning  coal,  it  crackled,  exploded  with  a  bright 
flafli,  and  flew  into  the  air.  He  afterwards  found, 
that  by  adding  to  the  fpirit  a  drop  or  two  of  any  acid, 
the  fait  cryftallizes  the  l'ooner  ;  that  in  this  cafe  it  has 
a  fourifh  talle,  but  in  other  refpe-fts  is  the  fame  with 
that  made  without  acid.  This  falt-petre,  fays  the  au¬ 
thor,  promifes,  from  the  violence  of  its  explofion,  to 
make  the  ilrongeft  gun -powder  in  the  world,  but  a 
very  dear  one..  Though  the  experiment  fliould  not 
be  applicable  to  any  ufe  in  this  way,  it  will  probably 
contribute  to  illuftrate  the  generation  of  nitre  ;  as  it 
palpably  {hows  nitre,  that  is,  the  acid  or  charafleriftic 
part  of  nitre,  produced  from  the  vitriolic  acid  and 

1 72  phlogifton.” 

Not  conclu-  We  cannot  here  help  again  regretting  that  che- 
five.  mills  of  fuperior  abilities  {hould  fometimes  leave  very* 

important  difcoveries  only  half  finiflied,  fo  that  che- 
mifts  of  an  inferior  rank  know  not  what  to  make 
of  them.  Had  Wallerius,  who  feems  more  than  once 
to  have  been  in  po{fe{Tion  of  this  fait,  only  poured 
on  it  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  peculiar  co¬ 
lour  and  fmell  of  the  fumes  mud  have  been  a  much 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  tranfmu- 
tation,  than  that  of  the  mere  deflagration ;  becaufe 
the  latter  can  be  otherwife  accounted  for. 

It  is  certain,  that  many  fubllances,  water  itfelf  not 
excepted,  will  explode  with  great  violence  if  fudden- 
ly  heated  beyond  what  they  are  able  to  bear.  If  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  is  confined  in  a  clofe  veflel,  it  will  alfo  by 
means  of  heat  burft  it  as  effectually  as  water  ;  and  as 
the  vapours  of  this  fubftance  are  inflammable,  the  ex- 
plofion  will  be  attended  with  a  flalh,  if  any  flame  is 
near.  In  like  manner,  ether,  on  the  approach  of  a 
candle,  takes  fire,  and  goes  off  in  a  flafli  like  lightning  ; 
but  this  happens,  not  from  any  thing  nitrous,  but  from 
its  great  volatility  and  inflammability.  If  therefore  the 
vapours  of  the  ethereal  liquor  are  confined,  and  heat 
is  applied  fuddenly  to  the  containing  veflel,  their  great 
volatility  will  caufe  them  make  an  ipftantaneous  effort 
againil  the  fides  of  it,  which,  increaling  with  a  fwift- 
nefs  far  beyond  that  of  aqueous  or  fpirituous  vapours, 
will  make  a  much  quicker  as  well  as  a  much  ftronger 
explofion  than  either  of  them  ;  and  if  a  flaming  lub- 
ftance  is  near,  the  explofion  will  be  attended  with  a 
bright  flafli  like  that  of  the  ether  -itfelf. 

In  the  experiment  now  before  11s,  the  fait  tailed 
ftrongly  of  the  fpirit,  or  ether,  from  which  it  was 
made.  The  fpirit  was  therefore  confined  in  the  cryf- 
tals  of  fait ;  and  his  volatile  liquor,  which,  even  under 
the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere,  boils  with  the  heat  of 
1000  of  Fahrenheit,  was,  in  a  confined  ftate,  fubjeCted 
Vox..  III. 
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to  the  heat  of  a  burning  coal ;  that  is,  to  more  than  Pr  actice 
ten  times  the  degree  of  heat  neceffary  to  convert  it 
into  vapour.  The  confequence  of  this  could  be  no 
other,  than  that  the  particles  of  fait,  or  perhaps  the 
air  itfelf,  not  being  capable  of  giving  way  foon  enough 
to  the  forcible  expanfion  of  the  etlier,  a  violent  ex¬ 
plofion  would  happen,  and  the  lalt  be  thrown  about ; 
which  accordingly  came  to  pafs,  and  might  very  reafo- 
nably  be  expected,  without  any  thing  nitrous  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  fait.  j  73 

The  accounts  we  have  of  the  production  of  nitre  Accounts  of 
itfelf,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  the  produc- 
fixed  alkali,  generally  agree  pretty  much  in  its  being  h00  ofl!ltre* 
extracted  from  particular  kinds  of  earth,  or  from  the  and  pupp-,c;, 
rubbifli  of  old  lioufes  ;  but  the  impoffibility  of  procu-  ous> 
ring  the  lead  quantity  of  nitrous  fait  from  thefe  lub- 
ftances  in  this  country,  renders  the  whole  of  fuch  ac¬ 
counts  juftly  fufpe&ed.  The  warmth  of  particular 
climates  indeed  might  be  very  juftly  conjeClured  to 
be  the  reafon  why  nitre  fliould  be  made  to  advantage 
in  fome  countries,  and  not  in  others ;  but  it  can  fcarce 
account  for  the  impoffibility  of  making  a  fingle  grain 
in  colder  climates.  It  feems  very  ftrange,  that  the 
fame  means  which  produce  great  quantities  of  nitre 
in  France  lhall  produce  none  in  Britain,  though  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  exaClnefs  and  care.  .  174 

The  requifites  for  the  production  of  nitre,  accord-  Requifites, 
ing  to  Neuman,  are,  I.  Putrid,  or  pntrefcible  matters,  according 
either  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  2.  Cer- 
tain  earths;  as  lean  clays,  limeftone,  gypfum,  the  rub-  <iu£tion, 
bifliof  old  buildings,  ire.  And,  3.  Air.  The  greateft 
quantities  of  falt-petre,  fays  he,  are  produced  from 
urine  and  dung,  whofe  ftrong  tendency  to  putrefaction 
renders  them  preferable  to  other  matters.  Human 
urine,  the  urine  of  fheep,  goats,  and  horfes,  and  the 
dung  of  pigeons,  are  found  to  anfwer  beft.  The 
leaves,  flowers,  and  {talks  of  vegetables,  hay  and  ftraw, 
faw-duft,  ire.  are  mixed  in  the  compolition,  and  con¬ 
tribute  more  or  lefs  to  the  effcCt,  according  to  their 
degree  of  putrefeibility.  On  thefe  principles,  fays 
he,  nitre  may  be  produced  in  all  countries  ;  and  in 
many  places  very  advantageous  works  might  be  efta- 
bliflied,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of'  its  production.  1 75 

According  to  this  author,  likewife,  certain  earths  Nitrous 
may  be  fo  dipofed  and  improved,  as  to  afford  more  ferments, 
nitre  by  the  admixture  of  different  fubftances,  which 
may  properly  be  called  nitrous  ferments.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  compofitions  are  proper.  r.  Lime,  flieeps 
dung,  flieeps  urine,  and  common  fait.  2.  Lime,  fait, 
rafped  horns  and  hoofs,  cuttings  of.  leather,  and  other 
refufe  of  animal  fubftances.  3.  Human  urine  and 
lime.  4.  Human  urine,  lime,  fait,  and  pigeons  dung ; 
and  other  like  mixtures  of  lime  and  fait  with  animal 
matters.  5.  Compofitions  of  animals  and  vegetables 
together ;  as  bitter  plants  boiled  in  the  urine,  and 
poured  on  the  earth.  6.  Tartar,  lime,  and  urine. 

7.  Lime,  preflings  of  grapes,  and  the  liquor  of  dung¬ 
hills.  8.  Wine  lees,  dunghill  liquor,  lime,  and  fait. 

9.  Tartar  and  lime.  10.  Lime,  fait,  dunghill  liquor,  and 
the  matter  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  fpirit  of 
wine.  1  r.  Lime,  fait,  urine,  dung,  and  martial  fcoria.  .  l7& 
The  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary  acquaints 
us,  that  this  fait  is  found  naturally  cryltallized  in  In-  0f  makiri„ 
II  A  dia,  nitre. 
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Practice  dia,  and  is  fwept  from  the  earths  and  (tones  which 
■  produce  it ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  called  falt-petre 
fweepings.  A  nitre  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  feveral 
plants.  Thefe,  fays  he,  are  the  only  two  kinds  of 
natural  nitre ;  all  other  nitre  is  only  begun  by  nature, 
and  is  found  in  the  walls  of  old  buildings.  The  mod 
favourable  places  for  the  production  of  nitre,  are  the 
habitations  of  men  and  animals,  particularly  fuch  as  are 
low  and  moift,  as  cellars,  kitchens,  (tables,  houfes  of 
office,  and  others  of  that  kind,  which  are  apt  to  be 
impregnated  with  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  and 
alfo  to  have  an  habitual  moifture,  which  is  favourable 
to  putrefaCtion  ;  and  lalily,  which  are  (heltered  from 
rain,  which  might  diifolve  and  carry  off  the  nitre  as 
foon  as  it  is  formed. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  nitrous  acid  is  faid  to  be  found 
in  great  plenty,  mixed  with  fome  kinds  of  marly 
earths ;  from  whence  it  is  extracted  by  lixiviation  with 
water,  and  precipitating  the  earth  with  a  fixed  alkali. 
An  account  of  the  method  of  making  falt-petre  in 
Virginia  has  been  publilhed  by  order  of  the  fociety 
for  encouraging  arts,  ire.  This,  however,  gives  no 
light  as  to  the  origin  of  the  acid  ;  only  informing  us 
that  nitre  is  found  in  tobacco-houfes,  (tables,  cow- 
houfe^,  hen  and  pigeon  houfes,  and  in  any  covered 
place  where  the  influence  of  the  fun  feldom  reaches. 
A  fixty  feet  tobacco-houfe  will  yield  16  hundred  weight 
yearly  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  other  houfes.  The 
dire  ctions  for  preparing  the  floors  of  thefe  houfes  for 
yielding  nitre,  follow. 

“  In  order  to  prepare  the  floors  for  attracting  nitre, 
all  dung  and  other  trafh  muftbe  removed  ;  and  if  the 
floors  are  not  level,  they  muft  be  made  fo  by  laying  on 
marl,,  or  any  foil  not  too  (tiff,  which  mult  be  lightly 
trod  down  with  the  feet. 

“  The  floor  being  thus  prepared,  fprinkle  (trong 
amber  over  it,  made  from  tobacco  trafh  ;  and  cover  it 
with  wet  ground  leaves,  or  other  tobacco  trafh,  for  a 
fortnight :  then  clean  out  the  trafh  ;  and  in  any  cool 
dry  morning  that  fucceeds,  you  will  find  on  the  floor, 
the  nitre  attraCltd  and  condenf’ed  like  hoar-froft, 
which  muft  be  carefully  fwept  off  as  often  as  that  ap- 
pearance  is  obferved.” 

Attempts  to  In  the  annual  regifter  for  1 763,  we  meet  with  a  pa- 
make  nitre  per  figned  J.  R.  the  author  of  which  relates  fome  at- 
m  Britain,  tempts  of  his  own  to  make  falt-petre,  in  fo  fenfible  a 
manner,  that  we  cannot  help  giving  an  account  of 
them  in  his  own  words. 

“  Having  perilled,”  fays  he,  “  what  Hoffman, 
Stahl,  Boerhaave,  and  others,  have  delivered  on  the 
formation  of  nitre  ;  and  being  fnrnifhed  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nitre-works  near  Paris,  and  with  the 
method  of  making  this  fait  at  Calcutta,  I  entered  up¬ 
on  the  fubjeCl  with  as  much  affiduity  and  attention,  as 
a  man  can  apply  to  one  he  is  either  pleafed  .with,  or 
iuterefted  in.  The  writers  above-mentioned  differ  fo 
little  in  their  accounts  of  the  conftiturion  of  nitre,  and 
the  materials  which  fupply  it,  that  I  fhall,  for  brevity's 
fake,  confine  myl’elf  to  what  is  delivered  by  Hoffman. 
He  lays,  in  the  firft  place,  that  nitre  has  two  princi¬ 
ples,  or  elements ;  one  the  univerfal,  Ample,  and  pri- 
mogenial  acid  which  inhabits  the  air,  quod  ventre  fuo 
fortat ;  the  other  an  alkaline,  fulphureous,  fat  earth ; 
and  that  this  laft  is  a  matrix,  which,  by  attracting,  to 
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itfelf  and  imbibing  the  former  from  the  air,  confti-  Practice. 
tutes  nitre.  He  further  obferves,  that  the  (ubftances  — — — 
which  fupply  nitre  in  greateft  plenty,  are  the  rubbifh 
of  demolilhed  houfes,  all  kinds  of  earth,  clay,  and  loam, 
lime,  afhes,  and  foap-boiiers  dregs  ;  and  that  thefe  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  moft  nitre,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  combined  with  the  urine  and  excrements  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  with  corrupted  vegetables.  All  thefe  ma¬ 
terials  I  foon  furnifhed  myfelf  with,  and  for  greater 
certainty  procured  fome  of  them  from  different  places ; 
but  after  frequent  trials,  by  drenching  and  boiling 
them  in  water,  could  not  procure  any  thing  at  all  like 
nitre  from  them.  I  then  provided  a  great  number  of 
flat  glazed  earthen  pans ;  and  in  thefe  expofed  the  fame 
fubftances  for  feveral  months,  in  a  dry  Hate,  to  the  air ; 
but  found  myfelf  equally  difappointed.  I  likewife 
placed  in  the  fame  fituation  a  quantity  of  the  vege¬ 
table  alkaline  fait  called  pearl-ajh ,  fome  of  it  alone, 
and  fome  mixed  with  the  fore-mentioned  earthy  fub¬ 
ftances  ;  but  to  no  better  purpofe  :  for  which  lam 
induced  to  believe,  notwithftanding  the  authority  of 
Hoffman,  and  the  opinion  of  many  concerning  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  air,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  found  therein  ;  and  this  I  am  the  better  authorifed  to 
deliver,  as  I  never  could  procure,  after  proper  trials,  any 
veftiges  of  nitre  from  hail,  fnow,  rain-water,  or  dew.”  r 
Thefe  experiments  having  proved  totally  fruitlefs,  Nitrous  acid 
our  author  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  infprings. 
Mnrces  for  the  nitrous  acid  :  and  the  only  one  he  could 
find  was  hard  fpring-water.  Many  of  thefe  waters 
do  indeed  contain  a  combination  of  the  nitrous  acid 
with  calcareous  earth  ;  but  in  too  final!  quantity  to  be 
worth  extra#ing.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  con¬ 
fiding  only  in  dropping  into  the  water  a  folution  of 
fixed  alkaline  fait,  filtering  the  liquor,  and  evapora¬ 
ting  to  a  (uflicient  degree  ;  when  cryftals  of  true  nitre 
will  be  formed.  From  three  pounds  of  fuch  water  as 
we  have  tried,  only  20  grains  of  nitre  were  procu¬ 
rable  ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  all  places  where 
this  fait  is  found  in  plenty,  there  are  fome  circum- 
ftances  which  contribute  to  its  formation,  that  are 
either  over-looked,  or  defignedly  concealed. 

The  diftinguilhing  charadleriftic  of  the  nitrous  acid 
is  its  great  difpofition  to  unite  with  the  phlogifton ; 
and,  when  fo  united,  firft  to  become  exceedingly  vo¬ 
latile,  and  at  laft  to  be  diflipated  in  a  very  white  bright 
flame  :  this  is  called  its  detonation  or  deflagration.  In 
the  ftrongeft  (late  in  which  this  acid  is  procurable  in  a 
liquid  form,  it  is  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour,  and  con¬ 
tinually  exhales  in  denfe,  red, [and  very  noxious  fumes  v 
and  in  this  date  is  called  fmoking ,  or,  from  its  inventor, 

Glauber's ,  fpirit  of  nitre. 

To  extra#  the  Nitrous  Acid  by  means  of  the  Vitriolic . 

1  179- 

Into  a  glafs-retort  put  two  pounds  of  good  fait-  Spirit  of 
petre,  and  pour  upon  it  1 8  ounces  of  concentrated  oil  nitre, 
of  vitriol ;  fet  the  retort  in  a  (and  heat,  and  lute  on 
a  large  receiver  with  the  compofition  recommended 
n°  78,  for  refilling  acid  fumes ;  the  mixture  will  grow 
very  warm,  and  the  retort  and  receiver  will  be  filled 
with  red  vapours.  A  fmall  fire  is  then  to  be  kindled, 
and  cautioufly  raifed  till  no  more  drops  will  fall  from 
the  nofe  of  the  retort.  What  comes  over  will  be  a 
very  ftrong  and  fmoking  fpirit  of  nitre. 
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Practice  In  this  procefs,  the  nitrous  acid  is  generally  mixed 
“  "  with  part  of  the  vitriolic  which  comes  over  along  with 

Reftifica-  an‘'  ^rom  which  it  mud  be  freed  if  defigned  for 
tion>  nice  purpofes.  This  is  mold  effectually  done  by  dif-> 
folving  in  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitre,  and  re-diftilling 
the  mixture.  The  vitriolic  acid  which  came  over  in 
the  firlt  diftillation  is  kept  back  by  the  nitre  in  the  fe- 
cond,  combining  with  its  alkaline  bafts,  and  expelling 
jgj  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  nitrons  acid. 

Different  We  have  here  directed  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  to  be 
methods  of  ufed,  in  order  to  expel  the  nitrous  one  ;  but  for  this 
diftilfmg.  purpofe  any  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a 
metallic  or  earthy  bafis  may  be  tifed,  though  not  with 
equal  advantage.  If  calcined  vitriol  is  made  life  of, 
as  much  phlogifton  is  communicated  by  the  calx  of 
iron  contained  in  that  fait,  as  makes  the  nitrous  acid, 
exceedingly  volatile,  fo  that  great  part  of  it  is  loft. 
If  calcined  alum,  or  felenite,  is  made  ufe  of,  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  in  thefe  fubftances  immediately  leaves  the 
earth  with  which  it  was  combined,  in  order  to  unite 
with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre,  and  expels  its 
acid  :  but  the  moment  the  nitrous  acid  is  expelled 
from  the  alkali,  it  combines  with  the  earth  which  the 
vitriolic  acid  had  left  j  from  which  it  cannot  be  driven 
without  a  violent  fire  ;  and  part  of  it  remains  obfti- 
nately  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be  expelled  by  any  degree 
of  heat.  Hence  the  produce  of  fpirit,  when  nitre  is 
diftilled  with  fuch  fubftances,  always  turns  out  confi- 
derably  lei’s  than  when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed. 
Alum  is  preferable  to  felenite,  for  the  purpofes  of 
diftilling  fpirit  of  nitre ;  becaufe  the  acid  does  not  ad¬ 
here  fo  ftrongly  to  argillaceous,  as  to  calcareous 
182  earth. 

Ufes.  Spirit  of  nitre  is  very  ufeful  in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
refining,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  aquafor¬ 
tis  i  and  therefore  an  ealy  and  cheap  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  knowledge.  Many 
difficulties,  however,  occur  in  this  procefs,  as  well  as 
that  for  the  vitriolic  acid.  Oil  of  vitriol,  indeed,  al¬ 
ways  expels  the  nitrous  acid  with  certainty;  and  on 
diftilling  the  mixture,  a  fpirit  of  nitre  arifes  :  but  if 
a  glafs-retort  is  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  diftilling  this 
acid,  the  quantity  of  refiduum  left  in  diftillation  is  fo 
great,  and  fo  infoluble  in  water,  being  no  other  than 
vitriolated  tartar,  that  the  retort  mtift  always  be  broke 
in  order  to  get  it  out ;  and  the  produce  of  fpirit  will  fcarce 
afford  the  expence  of  breaking  a  retort.  If  earthen  re¬ 
torts  are  made  ufe  of,  they  mult  certainly  be  of  that 
kind  called  ltone-ware,  and  the  price  of  them  will  be 
very  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  glafs.  Iron  pots 
are  faid  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  diftillation  of  common 
aqua  fortis  in  large  quantities ;  but  they  have  the  great 
inconvenience  of  making  a  quantity  of  the  acid  fo  vo¬ 
latile,  that  it  not  only  will  not  condenfe,  but  fpreads  its 
fuffocitfing  vapours  all  around  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
prove  very  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  near  it.  If  an 
iron  veffel,  therefore,  is  thought  of  for  the  purpofe  of 
diftilling  aqua  fortis,  it  will  be  proper  at  leaft  to  at¬ 
tempt  luting  over  the  infide  with  a  mixture  of  gyp- 
feous  earth  and  fand,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pouible 
the  acid  from  attacking  the  metal. 

183  To  procure  the  Nitrous  Acid  by  means  of  Arfenic. 
forth  aiJUa  Pulverife  equal  quantities  of  dried  nitre  and  white 
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cryltalline  arfenic;  mix  them  well  together,  and  diflil  Practice 

in  a  glafs-retort  with  a  fire  very  cautioufly  applied  ;  - - 

for  the  arfenic  atfts  on  the  nitre  with  fuch  violence, 
and  the  fumes  are  here  fo  volatile,  that,  unlefs  great 
care  is  taken,  a  molt  dangerous  explofion  will  almoft 
certainly  happen.  As,  in  this  cafe,  the  nitrous  fumes 
arile  in  a  perfectly  dry  ftate,  fome  water  mull  be  put 
into  the  receiver,  with  which  they  may  unite  and  con- 
denfe.  The  aqua  foVtis  fo  produced  will  have  a  blue 
colour,  owing  to  the  inflammable  principle  feparated 
from  the  arfenic,  by  which  its  extreme  volatility  is 
likewife  occafioned.  If  this  blue  aqua  fortis  is  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  its  colour  loon  flies  off. 

Nitrous  Acid  combined  with  Alkaline  Salts.  ,g4 

1.  Vegetable  fixed  alkali.  This  fait,  combined  with  Salt-petre, 
the  nitrous  acid  to  the  point  of  faturation,  regene¬ 
rates  nitre.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  according  to 
Neuman,  that  there  is  always  fome  diflimilarity  be*- 

tween  the  original,  and  regenerated  nitre,  unlefs 
quicklime  is  added.  The  regenerated  fait,  he  fays, 
always  corrodes  tin,  which  the  original  nitre  does  not. 

Boiling  with  quicklime  depriv  es  it  of  this  quality,  and 
makes  it  exactly  the  fame  with  original  nitre.  185 

2.  Fofiile  alkali.  The  neutral  fait  arifing  from  a  Cubic  nitre, 
combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  foflile  alkali  is 
fomewhat  different  from  common  nitre  ;  being  more 
difficult  to  cryftallize,  inclining  to  deliquate  in  the  air, 

and  Ihooting  into  cryllals  of  a  cubical  form,  whence  it 
gets  the  name  of  cubic  nitre.  Its  qualities  are  found 
fomewhat  inferior  to  the  common  nitre  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  never  made,  unlefs  by  accident,  or  for  experi¬ 
ments.  ,86 

Nitre  is  one  of  the  moll  fufible  falts.  It  is  liquefied  Fuflbility. 
in  a  heat  much  lefs  than  what  is  necelfary  to  make  it 
red ;  and  thus  remain  in  tranquil  fufion, without  levelling. 

If  nitre  thus  melted  be  left  to  cool  and  fix,  whether 
it  has  been  made  red  hot  or  not  in  the  fufioh,  it  coagu¬ 
lates  into  a  white,  femi-tranlparent,  folid  rnafs,  called 
mineral  cryfial,  having  all  the  properties  of  nitre  it- 
felf.  By  this  fufion,  Mr  Beau  me  obferves  that  nitre 
lofes  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  water  contained  in  its 
cryllals,  lince  the  weight  of  mineral  cryftal  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  nitre  employed. 

When  nitre  is  kept  in  fulion  with  a  moderate  heat, 
and  at  the  fame  time  does  not  touch  any  inflammable 
matter,  nor  even  flame,  it  remains  in  that  ftate  with¬ 
out  fuffering  any  very  fenfible  alteration  ;  but  if  it  is 
long  kept  in  fufion  with  a  llrong  fire,  part  of  the  acid 
is  deftroyed  by  the  phlogifton  which  penetrates  the 
crucible ;  and  hence  the  nitre  becomes  more  and  more 
alkaline.  (See  n°  220.)  ,g7 

Nitre  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in  different  arts;  be-  Ufes! 
ing  the  principal  ingredient  in  gun-powder ;  and  fer- 
ving  as  an  excellent  flux  to  other  matters;  whence  its 
ufe  in  glafs  making.  (See  Glass.)  It  is  alfo  polfef- 
fed  of  a  confiderable  antifeptic  power  ;  whence  its  ufe 
in  preferving  meat,  to  which  it  communicates  a  red 
colour.  In  medicine,  nitre  is  ufed  as  a  diuretic,  feda- 
tive,  and  cooler;  but  very  often  fits  unealy  on  the  fto- 
mach.  The  refemblance  of  the  cryllals  of  nitre  to 
thofe  of  Glauber’/  fait  has  fotnetimes  been  the  oc  calion 
of  dangerous  millakes.  Dr  Alexander  mentions  a 
fwelling  over  the  whole  body  of  a  woman,  occafioned 
11  A  2  by 
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Practice  by  her  taking  a  folution  of  nitre  inftead  of  Glauber’s 

-  fait.  Two  miftakes  of  the  fame  kind  we  have  alfo 

known.  In  one  an  ounce,  and  in  the  other  upwards 
of  two  ounces,  of  nitre,  were  fwallowed.  The  fymp- 
toms  occafioned  were  univerfal  coldnefs  and  fhivering, 
extreme  debility  and  ficknefs  at  ftomacli,  cold  fweats, 
and  faintings.  Neither  of  the  cafes  proved  mortal. 
,88  Tile  cure  was  effected  by  cordials  and  corroborants., 
Sal  prunel-  A  procefs  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  difpenfatories 
la.  for  a  fuppofed  purification  of  nitre,  by  means  of  flower 

of  brimftone.  A  pound  of  falt-petre  is  to  be  melted  in 
a  crucible,  or  fmall  iron  veflel : ;  and  an  ounce  of  flowers 
of  fulphur  thrown  upon  it,  by  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time  :  a  violent  deflagration  enfues  on  each  addition  ; 
and  after  the  whole  is  put  in,  the  fait  is  poured  out 
in  moulds,  and  then  called  fal  prunella.  It  has  been 
difputed  whether  the  nitre  was  at  all  depurated  by 
this  procefs ;  Dr  Lewis  thinks  it  is  not.  From  our 
own  experience,  however,  we  can  affirm,  that  by 
this  means  a  fediment  falls  to  the  bottom, which  carries 
with  it  any  impurities  that  may  have  been  in  the 
nitre,  and  leaves  the  fluid  fait  clear  and  tranfparent 
as  water.  This  precipitate  is  probably  no  other  than 
a  vitriolated  tartar  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fulphn- 
reous  acid  and  alkali  of  the  nitre,  which  being  lei's  fu- 
fible  than  the  nitre,  fubfides  in  a  folid  form  and  clari- 
fies  it. 

Nitrous  am-  3.  Volatile  alkali.  The  nitrous  acid  feems  peculiar- 
moniac.  ly  adapted  to  an  union  with  volatile  alkali ;  faturating 
as  much,  or  rather  more  of  it  than  the  ftrongeft  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  is  capable  of  doing.  The  product  is  a  very 
beautiful  fait,  called  volatile  nitre,  or  nitrous  fal  ammo¬ 
niac.  It  very  readily  diflblves,  not  only  in  water,  bnt 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  diftinguilhesit  from  the  vitrio¬ 
lic,  and  common  kind  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  alfo  requires 
lefs  heat  for  its  fublimation  :  indeed  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  apply  too  great  a  heat  for  this  purpofe,  as 
the  nitrons  fal  ammoniac  has  the  property  of  defla¬ 
grating  by  itfelf  without  any  addition  of  inflammable 
matter  ;  and  this  it  does  more  or  lefs  readily,  as  the 
volatile  alkali  with  which  it  was  made  was  more  or 
j  lefs  impure  and  oily. 

Dr  Ward's  The  medical  virtues  of  this  kind  of  nitre  have  not 
white  drop,  been  inquired  into.  It  Teems  to  have  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  in  the  famous  Dr  Ward’s  white  drop, 
which  was  celebrated  as  an  antifcorbutic  ;  with  what 
juftice,  thofe  who  have  tried  it  muft  determine.  The 
firft  ftep  towards  the  preparation  of  this  medicine,  was 
the  di{ti!lution  of  a  fpirit  of  nitre  from  equal  parts  of 
nitre  and  green  vitriol  calcined  to  whitenefs  by  a  very 
gentle  heat.  The  product,  we  know,  muft  have 
been  an  aqua  fortis  of  a  quality  nowife  extraordi¬ 
nary.  To  fixteen  ounces  of  this  aqua  fortis  rectified, 
feven  ounces  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac  are  to  be  ad¬ 
ded.  The  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  is  infufficient  to 
faturate  To  much  acid  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  form 
nitrous  fal  ammoniac.  To  the  acid,  thus  partly  fatu- 
rated,  four  ounces  of  quickfilver  is  to  be  added,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  diflolve  as  much  as  it  can. 
The  liquor  now  contains  a  folution  of  nitrous  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  and  of  quickfilver.  It  is  then  to  be  evapora¬ 
ted  to  a  pellicle  ;  and  as  the  nitrous  fal  ammoniac 
muft  be  in  greater  quantity  than  the  mercurial  fait,  it 
will  at  any  rate  cryftallize  firft.  Mr  Beaume  has  Ihown 
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that  the  cryftals  of  one  kind  of  fait  contain  none  of  any  Practice 
other,  though  they  are  both  diffolved  in  the  lame  li- 
quid.  The  fait  produced  could  therefore  contain  no 
mercury,  except  what  adhered  to  the  outfide  of  its 
cryftals  ;  and  this  was  rendered  as  little  as  poffible, 
by  carefully  draining  the  corrofive  oil  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  receipt)  from  them.  The  nitrous  fal  ammoniac 
now  rendered  almoft  pure,  is  to  be  diflolved  in  thrice 
its  quantity  of  rofe- water  .*  and  this  folution  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  white  drop  ;  a  mod  excellent,  and  perhaps  the 
greateft,antifcorbutic  and  purifier  of  the  blood,  [.Annual 
Regijler  for  1763).  The  dofe  of  this  powerful  medi- 
ciue  was  two  drops  in  the  24  hours.  Two  drops  of 
any  liquid  weigh  about  a  grain.  A  fourth  part  of  this, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  was  nitrous  fal  ammoniac  im¬ 
pregnated  with  an  uncertain,  but  inconceivably  little 
portion  of  mercury  diffolved  in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and 
we  agree  with  the  chemift  who  figned  the  receipt,  that, 
if  proper  care  was  taken  to  drain  the  fait,  fuch  a  medi¬ 
cine  was  not  dangerous . 

Nitrous  Acid  combined  with  Earths.  ^ 

1.  Calcareous.  Tliefe  the  nitrous  acid  diflblves  into  Calcareous 
a  tranfparent  colourlefs  liquor  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  it  n‘tre. 
muft  be  very  much  diluted,  or  the  folution  will  have 

a  gelatinous  confiftence.  This  compound  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  ufeful  purpofe.  It  has  a  very  acrid 
tafte ;  and,  if  infpiflated,  attracts  moifture  from  the  air. 

If  it  is  totally  dried,  it  then  refembles  an  earthy  mat¬ 
ter,  which  deflagrates  very  weakly.  By  diftillation 
in  a  retort,  almoft  all  the  acid  may  be  expelled,  and 
what  little  remains  flies  off  in  an  open  fire. 

Mr  Pott,  who  has  particularly  examined  the  com-  Nitrous  acid 
bination  of  nitrous  acid  with  quicklime,  fays  that  the  decompo- 
acid  fuffered  remarkable  alterations  by  diftilliation  fed* 
from  quicklime,  and  repeated  cohobations  upon  it. 

By  thefe  experiments  he  obtained  a  fait  more  fenfibly 
fufceptible  «f  cryftallization  and  detonation,  than  what 
can  be  obtained  by  a  Angle  combination.  From  his 
experiments  it  would  feern^  that  nitrous  acid,  by  this 
treatment  with  quicklime,  was  capable  of  being  en¬ 
tirely  decompofed. 

If  a  folution  of  chalk  in  the  nitrous  acid  be  evapo¬ 
rated  to  drynefs,  and  then  gently  calcined,  it  acquires 
the  property  of  fhining  in  the  dark,  after  having  been 
expofed  to  the  fun’s  rays,  or  even  to  the  light  of,  a 
candle.  This  fubftance,  from  its  inventor,  is  called 
Baldwin’s  phofphorus ;  or,  from  its  being  neceflary  to  Phofpho- 
keep  it  in  a  glafs  hermetically  fealed,  phojphorus  her-  rus.  * 
meticus.  (See  Earths.) 

2.  Argillaceous  earths  and  magnefia. — All  that  is 

known  concerning  the  combinations  of  nitrous  acid 
with  thefe  earths  is,  that  the  firft  produce  aftringent, 
and.  the  fecond  purgative,  compounds,  fimilar  to  alum 
and  Epfom  fait,  and  which  are  not  fufceptible  of  cry¬ 
ftallization.  ■» 

Nitrous  Acid  combined  with  Metallic  Subjlances. 

1.  Cold. — Till  very  lately,  it  has  been  the  opinion  Gold, 
of  chemifts,  that  the  nitrous  acid  by  itfelf  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  acting  upon  this  metal — Dr  Brandt,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  before  the  Swedifh  academy  of  fcien- 
ces,  a  folution  of  gold  in  the  nitrous  acid,  obtained  in 
parting,  by  that  acid,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver. — 

The 
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Pr  actice  The  mixed  metal  was  boiled  with  aqua  fortis,  in  a  glafs 
~  body  fitted  with  a  head  and  receiver,  the  liquor  pour¬ 
ed  off,  and  the  coction  repeated  with  frelh  parcels  of 
Hronger  and  ftronger  nitrous  fpirits,  till  all  the  filver 
was  judged  to  be  extracted.  The  laft  parcel  was 
boiled  down  till  the  matter  at  the  bottom  looked  like 
a  dry  fait ;  on  boiling  this  in  frefh  aqua  fortis  in  clofe 
veffels,  as  before,  a  part  of  the  gold  was  diffolved, 
and  the  liquor  tinged  yellow.  But  though  gold  is  by 
this  means  truly  foluble  in  the  nitrous  acid,  the  union 
is  extremely  flight ;  the  gold  being  not  only  precipi¬ 
tated  on  the  addition  of  filver,  but  like  wife  l'pontane- 
oufly  on  expofure  to  the  air. — Dr  Lewis  very  juftly 
obferves,  that  this  folutiou  may  have  been  often  made 
unknown  to  the  chemifts  who  did  fo ;  and  probably 
occafioned  the  mifiakes  which  fome  have  fallen  into, 
who  thought  that  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  aqua  for- 
,9s  tis  capable  of  tranfmuting  filver  into  gold. 

Silver.  2.  Silver. — Pure  fpirit  of  nitre  will  diflolve  its  own 
weight  of  filver  ;  and  fnoots  with  it  into  fine  white 
cryltals  of  a  triangular  form,  confilling  of  very  thin 
plates  joined  clofely  one  upon  another.  Thefe  cryltals  . 
are  fomewhat  deliquefcent ;  of  an  extremely  bitter, 
pungent,  and  naufeous  tafte;  and,  if  taken  internally, 
are  highly  corrofive  and  poifonous.  They  melt  in  a 
xg6  fmall  heat ;  and  form,  -on  cooling,  a  dark-coloured 
Lunar  cau-  mafs  flill  more  corrofive,  called  lunar  cauftic  or  lapis 
fhc.  inf ernalis.  They  readily  diflolve  in  water ;  and,  by 

the  affiflance  of  warmth,  in  fpirit  of  wine.  In  the 
Alia  Natures  Curioforum,  tom.  vi.  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  hiftory  of  filver  being  volatilized  by  its  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  nitrous  acid.  Four  ounces  of  filver  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis,  and  the  folution  fet  to 
diflil  in  an  earthen  retort,  a  white  tranfparent  butter 
arofe  into  the  neck,  and  nothing  remaining  behind  ; 
by  degrees  the  butter  liquefied,  and  palled  down  into 
the  phlegm  in  the  receiver.  The  whole  being  now 
poured  back  into  the  retort,  the  filver  arofe  again  a- 
long  with  the  acid.  The  volatilization  being  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  liquor  having  flood  in  a  laboratory  where 
charcoal  was  bringing  in,  the  experiment  was  repeat¬ 
ed  with  a  frefh  folution  of  filver,  and  a  little  powder- 
ed  charcoal,  with  the  fame  event. 

Colours  Solution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid  flains  hair, 
produced  bones,  and  other  folid  parts  of  animals,  and  different 
by  folution  kinds  of  wood,  of  all  die  intermediate  fhades  from  a 
of  filver.  light  brown  to  a  deep  and  lulling  black.  The  liquors 
commonly  fold  for  ftaining  hair  brown  or  black,  are 
no  other  than  folutious  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis,  fo  far 
diluted  in  water  as  not  fenfibly  to  corrode  the  hair. 

It  gives  a  permanent  flain  likewcife  to fandry  Hones; 
not  only  to  thofe  of  the  fofter  kind,  as  marble,;  but  to 
fome  of  confiderable  hardnefs,  as  agates  and  jafpers. 
The  folution  for  this  purpofe  fliould  be  fully  faturated 
with  the  metal ;  and  the  Hone,  after  the  liquor  has 
been  applied,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  fun.  M. 
du  Fay  obferves,  (in  a  paper  on  this  fubject  in  the 
French  memoirs  for  1728),  that  if  the  folution  be 
repeatedly  applied,  it  will  penetrate  in  the  whitilh 
agate,  or  chalcedony,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch; 
that  the  tincflure  does  not  prove  uniform,  on  account 
of  the  veins  in  the  Hone  ;  that  the  colours,  thus  com¬ 
municated  by  art,  are  readily  diflinguilhable  from  the 
natural,  by  difappearing  on  laying  the  Hone  for  a 


night  in  aqua  fortis;  that,  on  expofing  it  to  the  fun  Practice 
afterwards  for  fome  days,  the  colour  returns ;  that 
the  folution  gave  fomewhat  different  tindlures  to  dif¬ 
ferent  Hones  ;  to  oriental  agate,  a  deeper  black  than 
to  the  common  chalcedony;  to  an  agate  fpotted  with 
yellow,  a  purple  ;  to  the  jade  Hone,  a  pale  brownilh  ; 
to  the  common  emerald,  an  opake  black;  to  common 
granate,  a  violet  unequally  deep ;  to  ferpentine  Hone, 
an  olive ;  to  marble,  a  reddilh,  which  changed  to 
purple,  and  fixed  in  a  brown :  that  on  ilates,  talcs, 
and  amianthus,  it  had  no  effedl. 

If  folution  of  filver  be  diluted  with  pure  water,  a  Arbor  Dia- 
confiderable  quantity  of  pure  mercury  added,  and  the  nse. 
whole  fet  by  in  a  cold  place ;  there  will  form  by  de¬ 
grees  a  precipitation  and  cryfiallization  refembling  a 
little  tree,  with  its  root,  trunk,  and  branches,  called 
arbor  Diana  or  the  philofophic  filver  tree.  Another 
kind  of  artificial  vegetation  may  be  produced  by 
fpreading  a  few  drops  of  folution  of  filver  upon  a  glafs 
plate,  and  placing  in  the  middle  a  fin  all  bit  of  any  of 
the  metals  that  precipitate  filver,  particularly  iron. 

The  filver  quickly  concretes  into  curious  ramifications 

all  over  the  plate.  ,99 

Like  other  metallic  folutions,  this  combination  of  Solution  of 
the  nitrous  acid  with  filver  is  decompofed  by  fixed  and  Giver  de- 
volatile  alkalies,  calcareous  earths,  and  feveral  me-  comPofed' 
tals,  (fee  the  Table  of  Affinities)  ;  but  with  feve¬ 
ral  peculiar  circumllances  attending  the  precipitation. 

With  metals,  the  filver  is  readily  and  copioufly  thrown 
down  ,  at  firfl,  but  flow ly  and  difficultly  towards  the 
end.  The  menfiruum  generally  retains  fome  portion 
of  the  filver,  as  the  filver  almofi  always  does  of  the 
metal  which  precipitated  it.  For  recovering  the  fil¬ 
ver  from  aqua  fortis  after  parting,  the  refiners  em¬ 
ploy  copper.  The  folution,  diluted  with  water,  is  put 
into  a  copper  veil'd,  or  into  a  glafs  one  with  thin 
plates  of  copper,  and  fet  in  a  gentle  warmth.  The 
filver  begins  immediately  to  feparate  from  the  liquor 
in  form  of  fine  grey  fcales,  or  powder  ;  a  part  of  the 
copper  being  diffolved  in  its  place,  fo  as  to  tinge 
the  fluid  more  or  lefs  of  a  bluiih  green  colour.  The 
plates  are  now  and  then  fhaken,  that  fuch  part  of  the 
filver  as  is  depofited  upon  them  may  fall  off,  and  fettle 
to  the  bottom.  The  digeilion  is  continued  till  a  frelh 
bright  plate,  kept  for  fome  time  in  the  warm  liquor, 
is  no  longer  obferved  to  contradl  any  powdery  matter 
on  the  furface ;  when  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  and 
the  precipitate  walhed  with  frelh  parcels  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  acid  in  this 
procefs  faturates  itfelf  with  the  copper,  in  proportion  as 
it  lets  go  the  filver,  yet  the  quantity  of  copper  which 
it  takes  up  is  not  near  fo  great  as  that  of  the  filver 
which  it  depofites.  One  drachm  of  copper  will  pre¬ 
cipitate  three  of  filver,  and  faturate  all  the  acid  that 
held  the  three  drachms  diffolved. 

Calcareous  earths,  as  chalk,  or  quicklime,  throw- 
down  a  part  of  the  filver,  but  leave  a  very  confide¬ 
rable  part  fufpended  in  the  liquor.  If  the  earth  be 
moiflened  with  the  folution  into  the  confiflence  of  a 
pafle,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  changes  its  white 
colour  to  a  dark  purplifh  black ;  diflindl  characters 
may  be  exhibited  on  the  matter,  by  intercepting  a 
part  of  the  fun’s  light  by  threads,  flit  paper,  ire.  placed 
on  the  outfide  of  the  glafs.  Culinary  fire  does  not  af- 
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feft  its  colour ;  after  the  mafs  has  been  exficcated  by 
this,  it  changes  as  before,  on  expol'ure  to  the  fun. 

Mild  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  added  to  a  folution  of 
{ilver  precipitate,  but  little,  and  cauftic  volatile  alka¬ 
lies,  none.  Pure  fixed  alkalies,  and  alkalies  rendered 
caullic  by  quicklime,  throw  down  the  whole.  Fixed  al¬ 
kalies  impregnated  with  inflammable  matter  by  calci¬ 
nation  with  animal  coals,  occalion  at  firft  a  confide- 
t  able  precipitation  ;  but,  if  added  to  a  larger  quantity, 
take  up  great  part  of  the  metal  again.  Mr  Mar- 
graff  relates,  that  edulcorated  calces  of  filver  totally 
diffol.ve,  both  in  a  lixivium  of  tliei'e  alkalies,  and  in  vo¬ 
latile  fpirits ;  and  that  the  marine  acid  precipitates  the 
filver  from  the  volatile,  but  not  from  the  fixed,  alka¬ 
line  folution.  Kunckel  reports,  that  the  calx  precipi¬ 
tated  by  volatile  fpirits  made  with  quicklime,  fulmi¬ 
nates  or  explodes  in  the  fire  ;  and  that  by  infpiifating 
a  folution  of  pure  filver,  melting  the  dry  refidnum, 
pouring  it  on  fpirit  of  urine  fuperfaturated  with  fait, 
and  letting  the  mixture  in  a  gentle  warmth,  a  blood- 
red  mafs  is  produced,  fo  tough  as  to  admit  of  being 
wound  about  the  fingers. 

3.  Copper.  The  nitrous  acid  very  readily  difl'olves 
this  metal  into  a  green-coloured  and  very  caul  tic  li¬ 
quor.  The  folution,  if  properly  evaporated,  will  cry- 
ltallize  ;  but  the  cryltals  are  deliqnefcent,  and  there¬ 
fore  difficult  to  be  preferved.  The  onlyufeof  this 
combination  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  pigment  cal¬ 
led  verditer.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the  blue 
and  green.  The  blue  is  by  far  the  brightelt  colour, 
and  confequently  the  mod  valuable,  it  is  faid  that 
this  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  folution  of  copper 
by  any  calcareous  earth ;  and  therefore  is  fold  by  the 
refiners,  who  have  large  quantities  of  folution  of  cop¬ 
per  accidentally  made.  The  folution  is  faid  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  chalk,  or  whiting  ;  and  that  the  precipi 
tate  is  the  beautiful  blue  colour  called  verditer. 

Though  this  procefs  has  obtained  fo  much  credit  as 
to  be  printed,  and  implicitly  copied  from  one  book  in¬ 
to  another,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more  falfe. 
We  have  diffolved  copper  in  the  nitrous,  the  vitriolic, 
the  marine,  and  the  vegetable,  acids.  Thefe  folutions 
we  have  precipitated  with  fixed  alkalies,  with  volatile 
alkalies,  with  abforbent  earths,  without  being  able  to 
produce  any  other  colour  than  the  dirty  green  verdi¬ 
ter.  We  have  combined  the  precipitates  with  dif¬ 
ferent  blues,  rubbing  them  long  with  Pruflian  blue, 
with  fmalt,  bice,  ire.  in  different  proportions,  with¬ 
out  producing  the  defined  colour.  Of  thefe,  fmalt 
mixed  with  green  verditer  was  found  to  come  neireft 
to  the  colour  of  blue  verditer.  We  have  alfo  diffol¬ 
ved  copper  in  alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile  ;  preci¬ 
pitating  the  folutions  with  acids,  and  endeavouring  to 
combine  them,  when  precipitated,  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  alkali;  but  with  no  fuccefs.  Blue  verdi¬ 
ter  itfelf  diffolves  in  the  nitrous  acid  with  a  ftrong 
cffervefcence ;  and  if  precipitated  from  it  by  a  fixed 
alkali,  a  volatile  alkali,  or  an  abforbent  earth,  is  al¬ 
ways  changed  into  green  verditer.  This  laft,  when 
pure,  always  diffolves  without  effervefcence,  and  is 
precipitated  unchanged. 

Dr  Merrit  likewife  takes  notice  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
receipts  given  for  making  verditer ;  and  feems'inclined 
to  believe  that  filver  is  necelfiary  to  its  formation,  as 


this  colour  is  prepared  only  by  the  refiners ;  but  in  Practice 
whatever  proportion  we  combined  folution  of  copper 
with  filver,  we  never  could  produce  the  defined  co¬ 
lour- 

4.  Iron.  On  this  metal  the  concentrated  nitrous 
acid  adts  very  violently  ;  and  plentifully  corrodes,  but 
does  not  diffolve,  it ;  the  calx  falling  almoft  as  faft  as 
dillolved  ;  and  when  it  is  once  let  fall,  frefli  acid  will 
not  take  it  up  again.  If  the  acid  was  diluted  at  firft, 
it  takes  up  a  confiderable  proportion,  provided  the 
metal  be  leifurely  added.  If  the  folution  is  perform¬ 
ed  with  extreme  llownefs,  the  colour  will  be  green  j 
but,  if  otherwife,  of  a  dark  red.  It  does  not  cryllal- 
lize ;  and,  if  infpiffated  to  drynefs,  deliquates  in  the 
air. 

"  5.  Tin.  Concentrated  nitrous  acid  atfts  upon  tin 
with  great  force,  but  only  corrodes  the  metal  into  a 
white  indiffoluble  mafs  :  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect 
folution  of  tin  in  the  nitrous  acid,  the  metal  muft  be 
put  in  by  very  little  at  a  time,  and  a  diluted  aqua 
fortis  made  ufe  of.  This  folntion  has  been  confider- 
ably  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  is  remarkable  for  heighten¬ 
ing  red  colours  of  all  kinds ;  but  the  folntion  made  with 
aqua  regie  is  preferable.  See  Tin,  Se&.lII. 

6.  Lead.  Proof  aqua  fortis,  lowered  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  difl'olves  about  half  its  weight  of 
lead.  On  diluting  the  folution  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  it  turns  milky,  and  depofites  great  part  of 
the  metal.  The  folution  {hoots,  upon  exhaling  part 
of  the  menftruum,  into  iinall  pyramidal  cryftnls  with 
fquare  bafes,  of  an  auftere  fweet  tafte. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  for  1733,  Quickfilver 
there  is  a  particular  account  of  an  experiment,  in  which  fuppofed  to 
mercury  is  faid  to  have  been  extracted  from  lead  by  be  extrafted 
diffolving  it  in  the  nitrous  acid.  During  the  diflblu-  rom  w  ’ 
tion,  there  fell  a  precipitate,  which  is  plainly  proved 
to  be  mercury,  and  was  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
conftituent  parts  of  the  lead  feparated  by  this  Ample 
procefs:  it  feetns  probable,  however,  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  this  cafe  had  been  contained  in  the  aqua  fortis ; 
for  pure  lead  diffolved  in  pure  aqua  fortis  gives  no 
fuch  precipitate. 

The  cryftals  of  lead  in  the  nitrous  acid,  when  thrown 
into  the  fire,  do  not  deflagrate  as  other  combinations 
of  this  acid  with  metallic  or  faline  bafes ;  but  crackle 
violently,  and  fly  around,  with  great  danger  to  the 
by-ftanders. .  If  they  are  rubbed  into  very  fine  pow¬ 
der,  they  may  then  be  melted  without  any  danger. 

By  repeated  diffolutions  in  frefli  aqua  fortis,  they  at 
laft  form  a  thick  fluid  like  oil,  which  cannot  be  dried 
without  great  difficulty.  This  compofition  is  not  ad¬ 
apted  to  any  particular  ufe,  and  is  a  violent  poilon.  206 

7.  Quickfilver.  Aqua  fortis,  of  fuch  a  degree  of  Quickfilver. 
ftrength  as  to  take  up  half  its  weight  of  filver,  dif¬ 
folves  with  eafe  above  equal  its  weight  of  mercury  in¬ 
to  a  limpid  liquor,  intenlely  corrofive  and  poifonous, 

which  fpontaneoufly  flioots  into  white  cryftals.  Thefe 
cryftals,  or  the  folution  exficcated,  and  moderately 
calcined,  affume  a  fparkling  red  colour;  and  are  ufed  207 
in  medicine  as  an  efcharotic,  under  the  name  of  red  Fed  preci- 
precipitate.  This  precipitate  ha?  fometimes  been  gi-  Pltate> 
ven  internally,  it  is  (aid,  in  very  large  quantities ;  e- 
ven  a  whole  drachm  at  one  dole.  But  this  would 
feeni  incredible ;  and  the  prefent  practice  does  not 
*  countenance 
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countenance  the  taking  of  red  precipitate  inwardly. 
-  This  folution  feems  to  have  been  what  gave  the  effi¬ 
cacy  to  Ward’s  white  drop.  See  n°  190. 

When  red  precipitate  is  prepared  in  quantity,  it  is 
proper  to  diftil  the  mercurial  folution;  becaul'e  molt 
of  the  aqua  fortis  may  then  be  laved.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pure,  if  by  purity  we  mean  its  being  free  of  any 
admixture  of  vitriolic  or  marine  acids;  but  is  confider- 
ably  tainted  with  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  extricated  during  the  diflblution.  In  confequence 
of  this,  it  is  very  volatile  and  linoking ;  which  has  ge¬ 
nerally,  though  improperly,  been  taken  as  a  lign  of 
ftrength  in  the  nitrous  acid. 

8.  Bifmuth.  This  femimetal  is  very  readily  atfted 
upon  by  the  nitrous  acid.  Proof  aqua  fortis  dillolves 
about  half  its  weight  of  bifmuth.  If  the  metal  was  ha- 
ftily  added,  the  folution  proves  of  a  greenifli  colour  ; 
if  otherwife,  it  is  colourlel's  and  tranfparent.  Unlefs 
the  acid  was  diluted  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  a  part  of  the  bifmuth  cryftallizes  almoif  as  faft 
as  it  dilfolves.  The  metal  is  totally  precipitated  both 
by  fixed  and  volatile  alkalies.  The  laft,  added  in 
greater  quantities  than  are  fufficient  for  precipitation, 
take  it  up  again.  The  liquor  generally  appears 
greenifli ;  by  alternate  additions  of  the  alkaline  fpirit 
and  folution,  it  becomes  bluifli,  or  purple.  Fixed 
alkalies  calcined  with  inflammable  matter,  like- 
wife  diflblve  the  bifmuth  after  they  have  precipita¬ 
ted  it. 

The  only  life  of  this  compound  is  for  the  precipi¬ 
tate,  which  is  ufed  as  a  colmetic,  under  the  name  of 
magiftery  of  bifmuth.  The  common  way  of  prepa¬ 
ring  this  is  by  diluting  the  folution  very  largely  with 
water,  upon  which  it  turns  milky,  and  a  fine  white 
precipitate  falls,  which  is  to  be  well  edulcorated  with 
water,  and  is  then  employed  as  a  cofmetic,  both  in 
waflies  and  pomatums. 

Concerning  the  preparation  of  this  cofmetic,  Neu¬ 
man  obferves,  that  there  are  fundry  variations. — 
“  Some”  fays  he,  “  take  aqua  regia  for  the  menftru- 
um ;  and  for  the  precipitant  a  folution  of  fea-lalt,  al¬ 
kalies,  fpirit  of  wine,  ire.  Some  mix,  with  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  bifmuth,  a  folution  of  benzoin  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  thus  obtain  a  magiftery  compounded  of 
bifmuth  and  benzoin.  Others  add  a  folution  of  chalk 
to  the  metalline  folution,  and  precipitate  both  toge¬ 
ther  by  alkalies.  I  have  made  trial  with  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  different  precipitants  ;  and  found,  that  with 
common  fixed  alkali  and  cauftic  alkali,  with  watery 
and  vinous  alkaline'fpirits,  the  magiftery  was  white, 
and  in  confideralile  quantity;  the  liquor,  after  the 
precipitation  with  volatile  fpirits,  appearing  blue. 
That  oil  of  vitriol  threw  down  a  white  precipitate  ve¬ 
ry  copioufly :  but  that  with  fpirit  of  fait,  or  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol,  the  precipitate  was  in  very  fmall  quantity,  in  co¬ 
lour  like  the  foregoing ;  dfftilled  vinegar  making  no  pre¬ 
cipitation  at  ail.  Common  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
tartarized  fpirit,  common  water,  and  lime-water,  gave 
white  precipitates.  Solutions  of  nitre,  vitriolated  tartar, 
fal  mirabile,  alum,  borax,  common  fait,  fal  ammoniac, 
the  combination  of  marine  acid  with  calcareous  earth, 
and  terra  fob  at  a  tartari,  all  precipitated  the  bifmuth 
white.  With  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  the  ma¬ 
giftery  proved  grey ;  with  a  folution  of  the  fame  me¬ 


tal  in  aqua  regia  made  with  fpirit  of  fait,  the  preci-  Practice 

pitate  was  likewife  grey,  and  in  fmall  quantity ;  with - - 

folution  of  copper  in  aqua  fortis,  white,  and  in  very 
fmall  quantity,  the  liquor  continuing  blue  ;  with  folu-  . 
tion  of  vitriol  of  copper,  white  ;  with  folution  of  mer¬ 
cury  fublimate,  white  and  plentiful ;  with  folution  of 
iron  in  aqua  fortis,  yellowiih  ;  with  folution  of  lead 
in  aqua  fortis,  and  of  fugar  of  lead,  white  ;  with  fo¬ 
lution  of  zinc  in  aqua  fortis,  there  was  little  precipi¬ 
tate;  and  with  folutions  of  filver,  tin,  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  of  mercury,  in  the  fame  acid,  none  at  all.”  210 

9.  Zinc. — Upon  this  femimetal,  the  nitrons  acid  Zinc, 

atfts  with  greater  violence  than  any  other,  and  will 
forfake  any  other  metallic  lubftance  for  it.  The 
whole  is  very  loon  diflolved  into  a  tranfparent  colour- 

lefs  liquor.  The  calces  or  flowers  of  zinc,  ( See  Zinc, 

Seel.  III.)  are  likewife  l'oluble  in  the  nitrous  acid;  but 
neither  the  folution  of  the  flowers,  nor  of  the  metal  it- 
felf,  has  been  yet  found  applicable  to  ary  ufeful  pur- 
pofe.  Neuman  remarks,  that  on  extracting  with  ni¬ 
trous  acid  the  l'oluble  parts  of  calamine,  which  is  an 
ore  of  zinc,  the  lolution,  inipiflated  to  drynels,  left  a 
reddifh  brown  mafs,  which,  on  digeftion  with  Ipirit 
of  wine,  exploded,  and  bnrft  the  veflel.  21 1 

10.  Regulus  of  Antimony.  The  nitrous  acid  rather  Regulus  of 
corrodes,  than  dilfolves,  this  femimetal.  The  cor-  antimony, 
roded  powder  forms  a  medicine  formerly  ufed  under 

the  name  of  bezoar  mineral ,  but  now  difregarded. 

See  Antimony,  Sctlt  III.  Zl2 

11.  Regulus  of  Cobalt.  This  femimetal  dilfolves  Regulus  of 
readily  in  the  nitrous  acid,  both  in  its  metallic  form,  cohalt, 
and  when  reduced  to  a  calx.  The  folution  is  of  a  red  2I3 
colour.  Hence  the  nitrous  acid  furiiilhes  means  of  Regulus  of 
dilcovering  this  femimetal  in  ores,  after  ftrong  calci-  cobalt,  how 
nation;  very  few  other  calces  being  foluble  la  the  ni-  dilcoreredi 
trous  acid  ;  and  thofe  that  are,  not  influencing  the  in  ores* 
colour. 

12.  Nickel.  This  femimetal  is  eafily  diflolved  by 
the  nitrous  acid  into  a  deep  green  liquor  ;  but  neither 
this  folution,  nor  indeed  the  femimetal  of  which  it  is 
made,,  has  hitherto  been  found  of  any  ufe. 

13.  Ar feme.  This  fubllance  is  readily  diflolved  by 
the  nitrous  acid,  but  the  nature  of  the  compound  is 
not  known. 

Nitrous  Acid  combined  with  Inftammable  Subftances. 

I.  Expreftcd  oils.  Thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  fatty  oils.- 
or  untlnous  fubltanees,  are  confiderably  thickened  and 
hardened  by  their  union  with  the  nitrous  acid.  There 
is  only  one  preparation  where  this  combination  is  ap-  2IJ 
plied  to  any  ufe.  It  is  the  unguentum  citrinum  of  Unguea. 
the  fliops.  This  is  made  by  adding  to  fome  quantity  turn  citil- 
of  melted  hogs-Iard,  a  folution  of  quicklilver  in  the  llum*‘ 
nitrons  acid.  The  acid,  though  in  a  diluted  ftate,  and 
combined  with  mercury,  neverthelels  a<5is  with  fuch 
force  on  the  lard,  as  to  render  the  ointment  almoft  of 
the  confiftence  of  tallow.  2Ig. 

1.  Vinous  fpirits.  If  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  Spirit  ot 
and  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  are  fuddenly  mixed  together,  wiue. 
the  acid  inftantly  becomes  volatile,  and  is  diflipated 
with  great  heat  and  efFervefcence,  in  highly  noxious 
red  fumes.  If  the  acid  is  caurionfly  poured  into  the 
Ipirit,  in  die  proportion  of  five,  fix,  or  even  ten  parts 
of  Ipirit  to  one  of  acid,  and  die  mixture  diliilled  in  a 
glals- 
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Practice  glafs-retort  fet  in  a  water-bath,  an  exceedingly  fra¬ 
grant  and  volatile  fpirit  conics  over,  ufed  in  medicine 

21 7  as  a  diuretic  and  cooler,  under  the  name  of  fpiritus 
Spiritus  ni-  nitri  dulcis.  This  liquor  is  not  acid ;  nor  has  what  re- 
tii  dulcis.  mains  in  the  retort  any  more  the  chara«fleriltics  of 

nitrous  acid,  which  feems  to  be  entirely  decompofed 

218  in  this  procefs.  (See  the  following  article.) 

Nitrous  e-  With  the  nitrons  acid  and  fpirit  of  wine,  may  alfo 
tller‘  be  made  an  exceedingly  volatile  liquor,  called  nitrous 

ether ,  to  diltinguifh  it  from  the  vitriolic,  mentioned 
n°  167.  The  method  of  preparing  this  ether  is  veiy 
limple  and  eafy,  provided  due  precautions  are  ob- 
ferved.  The  bed  proportions  of  the  acid  and  vinous 
fpirit,  are,  two  ounces  of  Itrong  nitrous  acid,  and  three 
of  good  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  The  acid  is  firlt  put 
into  a  vial;  and  nearly  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  very 
flowly  added,  that  it  may  float  as  much  as  poflible  on 
the  fpirit  of  nitre.  The  fpirit  of  wine  is  then  to  be 
added  in  the  fame  flow  and  cautious  manner,  that  it 
may  float  as  much  as  poflible  on  the  water.  The 
whole  is  placed  in  a  vefl’el  of  cold  water,  and  the  vial 
not  very  clofely  flopped.  The  acid  gradually  riles 
up  through  the  water,  and  mingles  with  the  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  a  gentle  ebullition  happens  during  the  union, 
and  the  elaflic  fluid  generated  gets  out  by  the  ftopper 
of  the  bottle.  The  ether  is  produced  in  full  quantity 
in  f  even  or  eight  days,  and  floats  on  the  top  of  the 
mixture,  from  whence  it  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  rec- 
'  tified  by  diflillation  with  a  little  fixed  alkali. 

2ig  Nitrous  Acid  decompofed  by  Phlogijlon. 

Oils  fired  X.  F.jfential  oils.  If  equal  quantities  of  flrong  ni- 
by  fpirit  of  trous  acid  and  oil  of  cloves  are  poured  into  the  lame 
nitre.  veflel,  the  mixture  inftantly  takes  fire  ;  both  acid 
and  oil  burning  with  great  fury  till  only  a  light  fpongy 
coal  remains.  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  that  this  experi¬ 
ment  does  not  always  fucceed,  and  that  there  are  but 
few  oils  which'  can  be  fired  with  certainty,  without 
attending  to  a  particular  circumflance  firft  difeovered 
by  M.  Rouelle,  and  communicated  in  the  French  me¬ 
moirs  for  the  year  1747.  “  On  lettjng  fall  into  the 

oil  equal  its  quantity  of  acid,  the  mixture  effervefees, 
fwells,  and  a  light  fungous  coal  arifes :  a  little  more 
of  the  acid  poured  upon  this  coal  fets  it  inftantly  on 
fire  :  by  this  method  almoft  all  the  diftilled  oils  may 
be  fired  by  fpirit  of  nitre  of  moderate  flrength.  Ex- 
prefled  oils  alfo  may  be  fet  on  fire  by  a  mixture  of 
the  nitrous  acid  and  oil'of  vitriol ;  the  ufe  of  which 
lafl  feems  to  be  to  abforb  the  aqueous  humidity  of  the 
nitrous,  and  bring  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  concen- 

220  tration  than  it  can  be  brought  to  by  itfelf.” 

Nitre  alka-  2.  Charcoal.  By  this  fubflance,  the  nitrons  acid 
lized.  cannot  be  conveniently  decompofed,  unlefs  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  an  alkaline  or  metallic  bafe.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  decompofing  the  acid,  common  falt-petre  is 
inoft  convenient.  The  proportions  recommended  by 
Dr  Lewis  for  alkalifating  nitre,  are  four  ounces  of  the 
fait,  to  five  drachms  of  powdered  charcoal.  Ifthefe 
are  carefully  mixed,  and  injected  by  little  and  little 
into  a  tubulated  retort  made  red  hot,  and  fitted  with 
a  large  receiver  and  a  number  of  adopters,  a  violent 
deflagration  will  enfue  on  every  addition,  attended 
with  a  great  quantity  of  air,  and  fome  vapours  which 
will  circulate  for  fome  time,  and  then  condenfe  in  the 
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veflels.  Thefe  vapours,  when  condenfed,  feem  ra-  Practice 
ther  of  an  alkaline  than  acid  nature.  This  liquor  is 
called  clyjfus  of  nitre.  If  fulphur  is  ufed  inflead  of  221 
nitre,  the  clyjfus  is  of  a  different  kind,  confifting  of  a  ClyfTus  of 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids.  The  refi-  nitre, 
duum,  when  charcoal  is  ufed,  is  a  very  flrong  and 
pure  alkali ;  with  fulphur,  it  is  vitriolated  tartar. 

3.  Vinous  fpirits.  In  the  procefs  already  mentioned 
for  making  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis ,  a  total  decompolition 
of  the  acid  feems  to  take  place  ;  for  neither  the  dul¬ 
cified  fpirit  itfelf,  nor  the  acid  matter  left  in  the  re¬ 
tort,  fhew  any  ligns  of  deflagration  with  inflammable 
matters,  which  is  the  peculiar  characfteriftic  of  nitrous 
acid.  222 

Mr  Pott  has  given  an  analyfis  of  the  oleaginous  re-  Refiduum 
fiduum  of  the  diflillation.  Diftilled  by  a  ftronger  fire,  of  fpiritus 
it  gave  over  a  yellow,  acid,  flightly  empyreumatic  n!tr,‘ “,ll’e*s* 
fpirit ;  which  being  fatnrated  with  fixed  alkali,  the  p^rPott.  ^ 
liquor  evaporated,  and  the  dry  neutral  fait  laid  on 
burning  coals  did  not  deflagrate.  After  this  fpirit  a- 
rofe  a  red  tinpyreumatic  oil  ;  and  in,  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  was  left  a  fhining  black  mafs  like  foot;  which, 
burnt  in  a  crucible,  left  a  white,  fixed,  earth,  conver¬ 
tible,  by  a  vehement  fire,  into  glafs.  Another  parcel 
of  the  above  refiduum  was  evaporated  to  the  concif- 
tence  of  pitch.  In  this  ftate  it  gave  a  yellow  tindture 
to  fpirit  of  wine,  flamed  vividly  and  quietly  on  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  and  at  lafl  fwelled  up  like  bitnmens.  Ano¬ 
ther  portion  was  fatnrated  with  alkaline  ley,  with 
which  it  immediately  effervefeed,  and  then  evapo¬ 
rated  as  the  former.  It  gave,  as  before,  a  yellow 
colour  to  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  a  much  deeper 
yellow  to  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  and  in  the  fire  dif¬ 
eovered  no  footftep  of  detonation.  Mr  Macqner  fup- 
pofes  this  acid  to  have  been  not  the  nitrous,  but  the 
acetous,  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  but  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for  the  total 
difappearance  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  unlefs  on  the.fup- 
pofilion  of  its  decompofition. 

III.  Of  the  Marine  Acid  and  its  Combinations.  22^ 

This  acid  is  never,  at  leaft  very  rarely  found,  but  Marine  a- 
in  a  ftate  of  faturation  with  the  mineral  alkali ;  in  c‘d. 
which  cafe  it  forms  the  common  fait  ufed  in  food.  Al¬ 
moft  the  only  exception  to  this  is  human  urine,  and 
perhaps  that  of  fome  other  animals ;  for  there  the 
marine  acid  is  found  Saturated,  not  with  the  mine¬ 
ral,  but  the  corjynon  vegetable  fixed  alkali.  From 
being  found  in  fueh  plenty  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
it  has  the  name  of  marine  acid. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  this  acid  is  no  other 
than  the  vitriolic*  fomehow  or  other  difguifed  by  the 
inflammable  principle;  to  which  fome  have  added  ano¬ 
ther,  called  by  them  a  mercurial  earth.  22^ 

The  reafons  given  for  this  fuppofition,  however,  Marine  acid 
are  but  very  flight,  confifting  chiefly  in  the  refem-  thought  to 
blance  between  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid  and  the  ma-  A1™' 
rine,  both  in  the  white  colour  of  their  vapours,  and  eV1’ 

likewife  the.  great  volatility  of  both.  As  to  the  exif- 
tence  of  that  principle  called  a  mercurial  earth,  it  hath 
never  been  proved  ;  and,  till  that  time,  can  never  be 
allowed  to  be  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  any 
fubftance  whatever.  As  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  of  any  experiments  where  the  marine  acid  was 
directly 
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:  directly  produced  from  that  of  vitriol,  we  Ihall  con- 
'tent  ourfelves  with  relating  one  very  remarkable 
fadt,  which  happened  to  fall  under  our  own  obfer- 
vation. 

As  vitriolated  tartar,  or  Glauber’s  fait,  when  fufcd 
with  charcoal-duft,  is  converted  into  an  hepar  ful- 
phuris,  attempts  have  been  made  on  this  principle 
to  feparate  the  pure  alkali  from  the  refidinim  of 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  fait.  In  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  which,  by  the  bye,  proved  un- 
fuccel'sful,  as  all  others  of  the  fame  kind  mull  do,  30  or 
40  pounds  of  the  mafs  for  Glauber’s  fait  were  fufed 
in  a  llrong  iron  pot,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  com¬ 
mon  coal  powdered  and  fifted.  As  the  quantity  of 
powdered  coals  was  pretty  large,  the  mafs  was  there¬ 
by  hindered  from  flowing  into  thin  fulion  ;  and,  that 
the  whole  might  be  perfectly  alkalifated,  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  ftirred  up  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  kept  very 
intenfely  heated  for  fome  hours.  The  mafs  was  now 
taken  out  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle,  and  laid  on  a  flat 
Hone  ;  and,  as  it  was  but  half  fluid,  every  ladleful  con¬ 
creted  into  a  black  irregular  faline  mafs,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a  cinder  ;  but  which,  however, 
confided  of  an  hepar  fulphuris  mixed  with  fome  coal- 
dud.  As  there  was  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this 
matter,  and  the  ladlefnls  were  thrown  at  random  above 
one  another,  it  fo  happened,  that  between  two  or 
three  of  the  pieces,  a  kind  of  chimney  was  fermed, 
fo  that  there  being  a  lmall  draught  of  air  through  the 
interftices,  and  the  malfes  containing  a  quantity  of 
coal-dull,  the  internal  parts  were  in  a  Hate  of  igni¬ 
tion,  while  the  external  were  quite  cold.  From  tliefe 
ignited  places,  a  white  fume  arole  ;  which,  being  col¬ 
lected  on  the  colder  malfes,  alfumed  the  form  of  white 
flowers.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  genuine  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  compofed  of  volatile  alkali,  and  marine  acid  ; 
both  of  which,  we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  think, 
were  produced  at  that  very  time,  and  that  a  double 
tranfmutation  took  place  ;  namely,  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
into  the  marine,  and  of  the  fixed  alkali  into  the  vola¬ 
tile.  Our  reafons  for  being  of  this  opinion  are,  I.  That 
the  matter  had  been  fnbjeCled  to  fuch  an  extreme  and 
Jong  continued  heat,  that,  had  any  fal  ammoniac  been 
pre-exillent  in  the  mixture,  it  mull  have  certainly 
been  diflipated,  as  this  fait  always  fublimes  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  below  ignition.  2.  Though  the  matter 
was  taken  out  of  the  pot  of  a  very  intenfe  red  heat, 
fo  that  the  faline  part  was  evidently  melted,  yet  no 
ammoniacal  fume  iffued  from  it  at  that  time,  nor  till 
the  maffes  had  been  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air, 
and  were  become  cool,  excepting  only  thofe  inter¬ 
faces  where  the  air  kept  up  a  burning  heat,  by  a  fmall 
draught  being  formed  from  the  fituation  of  the  faline 
maffes.  3.  In  thofe  ignited  places,  when  cool,  the 
fixed  fait  was  entirely  decompofed,  neither  alkaline 
fait,  Glauber’s  fait,  fixed  alkali,  nor  fulphur  remain¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  whole  was  confumed  to  a  kind  of  ferru¬ 
ginous  allies.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the 
marine  acid  and  volatile  alkali  are,  in  fome  cafes, 
mere  creatures  of  the  fire,  and  moil  commonly  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  flow  cotnbuftion  of 
mineral  fubflances.  Hence,  where  heaps  of  hot  cin¬ 
ders  are  thrown  out,  fmall  quantities  of  the  true  fal 
ammoniac  are  always  formed,  when  the  ignited  ones 
Vox..  III. 


happen  to  fall  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  a  fmall  Practice 
draught  of  air  through  them. 

The  marine  acid,  or  fpirit  of  fait,  is  weaker  than  Dr  Prieft- 
either  the  vitriolic  or  nitrous ;  though  DrPrieliley  hath  leyVobfer- 
obferved,  that,  when  concentrated  to  the  utraoft  de-  vati?ns  011 
gree,  in  which  ftate  it  was  perfectly  invilible  and  ™Jnne  a' 
elnftic’as  air,  it  was  then  able  to  feparate  the  nitrous 
add  from  an  alkali.  In  fome  other  cafes,  too,  it  ap¬ 
pears  not  only  ftronger  than  the  nitrous,  but  even  than 
the  vitriolic,  of  which  we  fiiall  take  notice  in  courfe. 

To  procure  the  Marine  Acid  by  means  of  the  Vitriolic.  22J 

Put  any  quantity  of  fea-fait,  into  a  tubulated  glafs-  Spirit  of 
retort,  to  which  a  large  receiver  is  firmly  luted,  ha-  fea-fah. 
ving  a  quantity  cf  water  in  it,  more  or  lefs,  as  you 
want  your  fpirit  of  fait  to  be  more  or  lefs  llrong. 

Having  placed  your  retort  in  a  fand-bath,  take  of  con¬ 
centrated  oil  of  vitriol  half  as  much  as  you  put  fait 
into  the  retort.  Through  the  aperture  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort,  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  ;  a  violent  efFervefcence  will  immediately  a- 
rife,  and  white  vapours  will  afcend,  and  come  over  into 
the  receiver.  Thefe  vapours  are  the  marine  acid  in 
its  molt  concentrated  ftate  ;  and,  as  they  are  very 
greedy  of  moifture,  they  will  unite  with  the  water  in 
a  very  Ihort  time,  unlels  too  much  oil  of  vitriol  is  put 
in  at  once  ;  in  which  cafe,  part  of  them  will  be  diffi- 
pated  through  the  fmall  hole  in  the  receiver.  When  you 
perceive  the  firft  fumes  conden  fed,  add  a  little  more 
oil  of  vitriol,  taking  care  to  ftop  the  aperture  of  the 
retort  as  foon  as  you  drop  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  that 
the  marine  acid  may  not  efcape.  Continue  this  by 
intervals,  till  your  acid  is  all  put  in ;  and  then  make 
a  very  gentle  fire,  that  the  retort  may  be  no  warmer 
than  the  hand  can  bear.  This  degree  of  heat  mull 
be  continued  a  long  time,  otherwile  very  much  of 
the  acid  will  be  loft.  To  perform  this  operation  per¬ 
fectly,  no  more  add  Ihould  be  forced  over,  than  what 
the  water  in  the  receiver  can  take  up  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  operator’s  patience  will  be  rewarded  with 
a  vaftly  larger  produce  of  acid  than  can  be  procured  by 
hafty  cliftillation.  When  the  vapours  become  a  little 
more  fixed,  a  greater  heat  is  neceffary,  but  nothing 
equal  to  what  the  nitrous  acid  requires.  22g 

The  marine  acid  cannot  be  procured  by  means  of  Why  diflil- 
combinations  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  metallic  and  htion  of 
earthy  bafes,  as  the  nitrous  is  :  for  though,  by  means  ft.a'falt 
of  calcined  vitriol,  for  inllance,  the  marine  acid  is  ef- 
fediually  expelled  from  its  alkaline  bafis,  yet  it  imme-  not^uc”' 
diately  combines  with  the  calx  of  iron  left  by  the  vi-  ceed. 
triolic  acid,  and  not  only  adheres  obftinately,  but  even 
fublimes  the  metal ;  fo  that  what  little  fpirit  can  be 
obtained,  is  never  pure.  This  inconvenience  is  not 
fo  great  when  uncalcined  copperas  is  made  ufe  of : 
for  the  marine  acid  has  a  very  llrong  attradlion  to 
water  ;  which  partly  dilfolves  its  union  with  the  me¬ 
talline  calx.  If  gypfum  is  ufed,  inftead  of  calcined 
vitriol,  not  a  drop  of  fpirit  will  be  obtained.  Alum 
and  fal  catharticus  amarus  anfwer  better. 

To  procure  the  Marine  Acid  by  means  of  the  Nitrous.  ^ 

Take  equal  quantities  of  fea-falt,  and  Glauber’s  fpi-  Aqua  regls. 
rit  of  nitre  ;  put  the  fait  into  a  retort,  and  pour  on  it 
the  nitrous  acid;  let  them  Hand  for  10  or  12  hours ; 

II  B  then 
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Practice  then  diftil  with  a  gentle  heat ;  an  acid  liquor  will  come 

- over,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 

acids,  called  aqua  regts.  When  the  diftillation  is  fi¬ 
ll  i  (lied,  and  the  velfels  cooled,  pour  back  the  diftilled 
liquor  on  the  u>;.r-  js  left  on  the  retort,  and 

diftil  again ;  the  fecond  produce  will  be  more  of  the 
nature  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  than  the  former.  Cdntinue 
to  do  this,  pouring  the  diftilled  liquor  either  on  the 
mafs  left  in  the  retort,  or  upon  frefh  fea-lalt,  till  you 
obferve  that  no  nitrous  acid  arifes.  No  experiments 
have  been  made  on  this  fpirit  of  fait,  by  which  we 
can  judge  whether  it  is  different  from  that  procured 
■  by  the  vitriolic  acid  or  not. 

To'procure  the  Marine  Acid,  by  diftilling  Salt  fer  fe. 
Spirit  of  fait  Put  into  a  retort  any  quantity  of  common  lalt  which 

per  fe.  has  not  been  dried,  and  diftil  in  a  fand  heat,  till  no¬ 
thing  more  will  come  over.  In  the  receiver  you  will 
have  a  liquor  confiderably  more  acid  than  vinegar,  in 
weight  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  fait  employed. 
On  the  dry  fait  left  in  the  retort,  pour  fome  water, 
fomewhat  lefs  in  quantity  than  the  liquor  which  came 
over.  Let  it  ftand  till  the  fait  has  thoroughly  imbib¬ 
ed  the  moiftnre,  and  then  diftil  again.  You  will  again 
have  an  acid,  but  weaker  than  the  former.  Repeat 
this  fix  or  feven  times  ;  after  which  you  will  obtain 
no  more  marine  acid  in  this  vyay.  It  has  been 
thought  that  fea-falt  was  capable  of  total  decompo¬ 
fition.  by  means  of  moifture  alone  ;  but  that  is  found 
to  be  a  miftake.  The  reafon  of  any  acid  being  pro¬ 
curable  in  this  way,  is  the  impurity  of  the  common 
fait,  which  is  always  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fal  ca- 
tharticus  arnarus,  and  of  marine  acid  combined  with 
uiagnefia,  front  which  laft  it  is  feparable  by  moifture. 
If  a  pure  fait  be  formed  by  combining  marine  acid  with 
fait  of  foda,  no  fpirit  will  be  obtained. 

Marine  Acid  combined  with  Alkaline  Salts . 

Sal  dh*efli-  I-  Vegetable  fixed  alkali.  This  combination  is  ac- 
vus  fylvii.  cidentally  formed  after  the  diftillation  of  volatile  falts, 
by  means  of  fait  of  tartar.  (See  Alkaline  Salts.)  It 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  fal  digeflivus 
Sylv'ti ;  and  a  procefs  for  making  it  was  inferted  in  the 
difpenfatories,  under  the  name  of fpiritus  falis  marini 
coagulatr/s  ;  but  as  it  has  been  funnel  to  poffefs  no  vir¬ 
tues  fuperior,  or  even  equal,  to  common  fait,  it  is  fallen 
into  difufe. 

The  cryftals  of  this  kind  of  fait  are  not  cubical,  like 
thole  of  common  fait,  but  parallellopipeds,  and  if  thrown 
into  the  fire  crack  and  leap  about  with  violence.  They 
are  foluble  in  greater  quantity  by  hot  water  than 
cold ;  and  therefore  are  cryftallized  by  evaporating  the 
lolution  to  a  pellicle,  and  then  letting  it  cool. — It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  though  by  a  direct  combination 
of  vitriolic  acid  with  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  the  fait 
called  vitriolated  tartar  is  formed ;  yet,  if  this  alkali 
is  once  faturated  with  fpirit  of  fait,  fo  as  to  form  a 
fal  digeflivus,  upon  the  decompofition  of  this  fait  by 
means  of  oil  of  Vitriol,  the  refiduum  of  the  diftillation 
will  not  be  a  vitriolated  tartar,  but  a  fait  eafily  foluble 
in  water,  and  which  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
Glauber's  fait.  Whether,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  fea- 
falt,  the  vegetable  alkali  could  be  converted  into  the 


the  mineral,  or  fait  of  foda,  is  a  queftion  well  worthy  Practice 
of  being  folved. 

2.  Mineral  alkali.  This  combination  is  the  com¬ 

mon  alimentary  fait,  and  is»never  made  but  for  expe¬ 
riment’s  fake  ;  as  the  marine  acid  cannot  be  had  but 
from  fea-falt.  For  the  extraction  of  this  fait  from  fea- 
water,  fee  the  article  Salt.  2,2 

3.  Volatile  alkali.  The  produce  of  this  combina-  gai  ammo„ 
tion  is  the  common  fid  ammoniac,  which  is  ufed  in  niac, 
different  arts,  and  which  has  the  property  of  making 

tin  unite  very  readily  with  iron  and  copper  fo  -is 
much  ufed  by  copperfmiths  and  in  the  manufactory 
of  tinned  iron. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  ufually  fold  in  large  femi-tranfparent 
cakes,  which  are  again  capable  of  being  liiblimed  into 
maffes  of  the  like  kind.  If  they  are  diftolved  in  water, 
the  fait  very  eafily  Ihoots  into  fmall  cryfhds  like  fea¬ 
thers.  Expoi'ed  to  a  moiftair,  it  deliqitates.  It  is  one 
of  the  falts  which  produces  the  moft  cold  by  its  folu- 
tion  ;  fo  as  to  fink  the  thermometer  18  or  20  degrees, 
or  more,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  According  to  Mr  Gellert,  a  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac  has  the  property  of  diflolving  refins.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Neuman,  the  volatility  of  fal  ammoniac  is  fo 
much  diminifhed  by  repeated  fublimations,  that  at  laft 
it  remains  half  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  the  fubliming 
veflel.  In  its  natural  ftate,  it  fublimes  with  a  degree 
of  heat  neceffary  to  melt  lead.  Pott  fays,  that  a  Imall 
quantity  of  fal  ammoniac  may  be  produced,  by  diftil¬ 
ling  fea-falt  with  charcoal,  or  with  alum,  or  by  diftil¬ 
ling  marine  acid  with  Armenian  bole.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  affirms,  that  the  inflammability  of  fulplmr  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  fubliming  it  with  twice  its  quantity  of  fal 
ammoniac.  2 ^ 

The  method  of  making  this  fait  was  long  unknown  ;  How  made, 
and  it  was  imported  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  faid 
to  be  prepared  by  fublimation  from  foot  alone,  or 
from  a  mixture  of  fea-falt,  urine,  and  foot.  That  it 
ihould  be  produced  from  foot  alone  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  ;  and  the  other  method,  from  the  known  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chemiftry,  is  abfolutely  impoflible.  The 
compofition  of  this  fait,  however,  being  once  known, 
theVe  remained  no  other  defideratum  than  a  me¬ 
thod  of  procuring  thofe  component  parts  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  fufliciently  cheap,  fo  as  to  afford  fal  ammoniac 
made  in  Britain  at  a  price  equally  low  with  what  was 
imported.  The  volatile  alkali  is  to  be  procured  in 
plenty  from  animal  fubftances,  or  from  foot  ;  and  the 
low  price  of  the  vitriolic  acid  made  from  fulphur,  af¬ 
fords  an  eafy  method  of  decompofing  fea-falt,  and  ob¬ 
taining  its  acid  at  a  low  rate.  A  fid-ammoniac  work 
has,  accordingly,  been  eftablilhed  for  feveral  years  part 
in  Edinburgh :  the  principal  material  made  choice  of 
for  procuring  the  volatile  alkali  is  foot ;  and  though  no 
perfons  are  admitted  to  fee  the  work,  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  oil  of  vitriol  brought  into  it,  and  the  quantities 
of  genuine  fal  mirabile  which  are  there  made,  evident¬ 
ly  (hew  that  the  procefs  for  making  fal  ammoniac  alfo 
produces  Glauber’s  fait,  by  the  decompofition  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  by  means  of  vitriolic  acid.  The  method  of 
conducting  the  procefs  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  other  difficulty  than  what  arifes 
from  the  volatility  of  the  vapours  of  the  alkali  and  of 
the  marine  acid.  In  the  common  way  of  diftilling  thofe 
fubftances. 
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Practice  fubftances,  a  great  part  of  both  is  loft  ;  and  if  it  is  at- 

- tempted  to  make  fal  ammoniac  by  combining  thefe 

two  when  diftilled  by  the  common  apparatus,  the  pro¬ 
duce  will  not  pay  the  coft :  a  little  ingenuity,  how¬ 
ever,  will  eafily  fuggeft  different  forms  and  materials 
for  diftilling-veffels  by  which  the  marine  acid  and  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  may'be  united  without  lofing  a  particle  of 
either, 

If  a  folution  of  vitriolic  or  Glauber’s  fecret  fal 
ammoniac  is  mixed  with  fea-falt,  the  vitriolic  acid 
feizes  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  fea-falt,  and  expels 
the  marine  acid  ;  which  immediately  unites  with 
the  volatile  alkali  left  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  forms 
a  true  fal  ammoniac.  If  this  folution  is  now  eva¬ 
porated  to  drynefs,  and  the  faline  mafs  fublimed,  the 
fal  ammoniac  rifes,  and  leaves  a  combination  of  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  and  mineral  alkali  at  the  bottom.  This  fixed 
mafs  being  diffolved,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  affords 
Glauber’s  l'alts.  This  has  fometimes  been  thought  a  pre¬ 
ferable  method  of  making  fal  ammoniac,  as  the  trouble 
of  diftilling  the  marine  acid  was  thereby  prevented;  but 
it  is  found  vaftly  inconvenient  on  another  account, name¬ 
ly,  that  when  fal  ammoniac  is  mixed  with  any  fixed  fair, 
it  is  always  more  difficult  of  fublimation,  and  a  part  of 
it  even  remains  entirely  fixed,  or  is  deftroyed.  The 
mafs  of  Glauber’s  fait  alfo,  by  reafon  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  and  oily  matter  contained  in  impure  volatile  al¬ 
kalies,  is  partly  changed  into  a  fulphureous  mafs,  fo 
that  the  folution  refufe  to  cryftallize  ;  at  leatt,  the 
operation  is  attended  with  intolerable  trouble. 

Marine  Acid  combined  with  Earths. 

Fix«uL  The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  earths  of  any 
ammoniac,  kind  have  never  been  found  applicable  to  any  ptirpofe, 
and  therefore  they  are  feldoin  made  or  inquired  into. 
The  combination  with  calcareous  earth,  is  indeed  pret¬ 
ty  frequently  made  accidentally,  in  the  dittillation  of 
volatile  alkali  from  fal  ammoniac  by  means  of  chalk, 
Phofpho-  or  quicklime.  When  melted  in  a  crucible  and  cooled, 
rus.  it  appears  luminous  when  ftruck,  and  has  been  called 

phofphorus  [chit  ill  am.  See  Earths. 

2  ^  Marine  Acid  combined  with  Metallic  Subfiances. 
Solution  of  *•  Cold.  The  marine  acid  has  no  aftion  on  gold  in 
gold  in  fpi-  its  metallic  ftate,  in  whatever  manner  the  acid  be  ap- 
rit  of  fait,  plied  ;  but  if  the  metal  is  previotifly  attenuated,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  calx,  either  by  precipitation  from  aqua 
regis,  or  by  calcination  in  mixture  with  calcinable  me¬ 
tals,  this  acid  will  then  perfectly  diifolve,  and  keep  it 
permanently  fu (pended.  Gold,  precipitated  from  aqua 
regis  by  fixed  alkalies,  and  edulcorated  by  repeated 
ablutions,  may  be  diffolved  even  in  a  very  weak  fpirit 
of  fait  by  moderate  digeftion.  This  folution  appears 
of  the  fame  yellow  colour  as  that  made  in  aqua  regis ; 
gives  the  fame  purple  ftain  to  the  ikin,  feathers, 
bones,  and  other  folid  parts  of  animals ;  the  fame  vio¬ 
let  ftain  to  marble  ;  and"  ftrikes  the  fame  red  colour 
with  tin.  Even  when  common  aqua  regia  is  made 
ufe  of  for 'the  -meUftruum,  it  fee  ms  tube  chiefly  by  the 
marine  acid  in  that  compound  liquor  that  the  gold  is 
held  in  folution.  In  diftillation  the  nitrous  acid  arifes, 
and  theanarine  acid  remains  combined  with  the  gold 
in  a  blootl  red  mafs,  foluble,  like  meft  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  in  fpirit  of  wine. 
If,  towards  the  end  of  the  diftillation,  the  fire  is  hafti- 


ly  raifed,  part  of  the  gold  diftils  in  a  high  faffron  co-  Practice 

loured  liquor;  and  part  lublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  - 

retort  in  clufters  of  long  fleuder  cryftals  of  a  deep  fed 
colour,  fnfible  in  a  finall  heat,  deliquating  in  the  air, 
and  eafily  foluble  in  waiter.  By  repetitions  of  this  pro- 
cefs  the  whole  of  the  gold  may  be  elevated,  except  a 
finall  quantity  of  white  powder  whofe  nature  is  not 
known. — This  red  fublimate  of  gold  is  faid  to  be  eafily  Blood  of  St 
fufible  with  the  heat  of  one’s  band,  and  to  be  fliown  Januarius. 
by  the  Papifts  for  the  blood  of  St  Januarius ;  the  fubli¬ 
mate  contained  in  a  vial,  being  warmed  by  the  hands 
of  the  priefts  who  hold  it,  conflitutes  the  miracle  of 
that  faint’s  blood  melting  on  his  birth-day.  2^8 

2.  Silver.  Strong  fpirit  of  fait  corrodes  leaf-ftlver  Silver, 
into  a  white  powder;  but  has  no  effedl  on  filings  or 
larger  mafles  of  the  metal.  If  applied  in  the  form  of 
Vapour,  to  mafles  of  filver,  and  ftrongly  heated  at  the 

fame  tithe,  it  readily  corrodes  them.  Thus,  if  filings, 
grains,  or  plates,  of  filver  are  mixed  with  about  twice 
their  weight  of  mercury  lublim  -re,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  tire,  in  a  retort,  or  other  diftilling  veflel,  a 
part  of  the  marine  acid  in  the  fublimate  will  be  fepa- 
rated  and  unite  with  the  filver,  leaving  the  mercury 
to  arife  in  the  form  of  mercurius  dulcis.  Marine  acid 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  incapable  of  diffolving 
filver  into  a  liquid  ftate  ;  but  flenckel  relates,  that  if 
red  filver  ore,  which  confifts  of  filver  intimately  mix¬ 
ed  with  red  arfenic,  be  digefted  in  fpirit  of  fait,  the  fil¬ 
ver  will  be  extracted  and  kept  permanently  diffolved.  2t,q 

The  combination  of  marine  acid  with  filver  is  called  Luna  cor- 
luna  cornea.  The  moft  ready  way  of  preparing  it  is  nea. 
by  diffolving  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  then  ad¬ 
ding  fpirit  of  filt,  or  a  folution  of  fea-falt ;  when  a 
precipitation  inftantly  enfues ;  the  marine  acid  expels 
the  nitrons,  and,  uniting  with  the’ filver,  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  form  of  a  white  powder.  The  fame  pre¬ 
cipitation  would  hike  place,  if  a  folution  .  f  filver  was 
made  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  See  n°  32.  2^0 

Luna  cornea  weighs  one-fourth  more  than  the  filver  its  proper- 
employed  ;  yet,  when  perfeclly  waffied,  it  is  quite  in-  ties, 
fipid  to  the  tafte.  It  does  not  diffolve  in  water,  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  aqua  fortis,  or  aqua  regis ;  but  is  in  lome 
finall  degree  atlfted  upon  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  It 
melts  in  the  fire  as  f6on  as  it  grows  red-hot ;  and,  on 
cooling,  forms  a  ponderous  brownifli  mafs,  which  be¬ 
ing  call  into  thin  plates,  becomes  femi-tranfparcnt,  and 
fomewhat  flexible,  like  horn  ;  whence  its  name  lima 
cornea.  A  ftronger  fire  does  not  expel  the  acid  from 
the  metal,  the  whole  concrete  either  iubliming  entire, 
or  palling  through  the  crucible.  It  totally  dilfolves  in 
volatile  alkaline  fpirits  without  any  reparation  of  the 
metal.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  a  dole  copper  veflel, 
it  penetrates  the  copper,  arid  tinges  it  throughout  of 
a  filver  colour.  Kunckel  obferves,  that  when  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  melted  in  a  glafs  veflel,  and  fuffered  to 
cool  flowly,  to  prevent  its  cracking,  it  proves  clear 
and  tranfparer.t ;  and  may  be  turned  upon  a  lathe,  and 
formed  into  elegant  figures.  He  fnppofes  this  to  be 
the  preparation  which  gave  rife  to  the  notion  of  mal¬ 
leable  glafs.  2  j- 

3.  Copper.  In  the  marine  acid,  copper  diffolves  but  Copper, 
flowly.  The  folution,  if  made  without  heat,  appears  at 

firft  brown  ;  but,  on  (landing  for  fome  time,  depofites  a 
white  lediment,  and  becomes  green.  On  adding  frefli 
II  B  2  copper, 
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copper,  it  becomes  brown  again,  and  now  recovers  its 
greennefs  more  ilowly  than  before.  The  white  fcdi- 
ment,  on  being  barely  melted,  proves  pure  and  per¬ 
fect  copper  of  the  fame  colour  as  at  firft.  Copper  calci¬ 
ned  by  fire,  communicates  a  recldifli  colour  to  this  acid. 

4.  Iron.  The  marine  acid  a&s  upon  iron  lefs  ve¬ 
hemently  than  the  nitrous,  and  does  not  diffolve  fo 
much  ;  neverthelefs  it  attacks  the  metal  brifkly,  fo  as 
to  rail'e  confiderable  heat  and  effervefcence,  and  dif¬ 
folve  it  into  a  yellow  liquor.  During  the  folution,  an 
inflammable  vapour  arifes  as  in  the  folution  of  this  me¬ 
tal  by  vitriolic  acid.  This  folution  of  iron  does  not 
cryftallize.  If  it  is  evaporated,  it  leaves  a  greenilh 
faline  mafs,  which  is  folnble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  runs 
in  the  air  into  an  aftringent  yellow  liquor.  If  this 
folution  of  iron  is  diddled,  fome  of  the  acid  feparates, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  diftillation  the  fpirit  be¬ 
comes  yellow.  This  is  followed  by  a  yellowifh,  or 
deep  reddilh  fublimate,  which  gliftens  like  the  fcales 
of  fifties  ;  leaving  behind  a  fubftance  which  confilts  of 
thin,  gloffy  plates,  like  talc. 

The  folution  of  iron  in  fpirit  of  fait,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fome  fpirit  of  wine,  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
corroborant,  under  the  name  of  tinttura  martis.  The 
f  iblimate  of  iron  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  called  ens  veneris,  or  fores  martiales.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  directed  to  be  prepared  by  fubliming  iron  fi¬ 
lings  and  lal  ammoniac  together.  In  the  procefs,  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  partly  decompofed,  and  a  caultic  al¬ 
kaline  liquor  diftils.  Then  the  undecompofed  fal 
ammoniac,  and  the  martial  fublimate  above  menti¬ 
oned,  arife  together.  The  fublimate  has  a  deeper  or 
lighter  yellow  colour,  according  as  it  contains  more  or 
lefs  fal  ammoniac.  The  name  ens  veneris  is  impro¬ 
per.  It  was  given-  by  Mr  Boyle,  who  difeovered  this 
medicine.  He  imagined  it  to  be  a  preparation  of 
copper,  having  made  ufe  of  a  colcothar  of  vitriol  con¬ 
taining  both  iron  and  copper. 

5.  Tin.  Though  the  concentrated  marine  acid  has 
a  greater  attraction  for  tin  than  any  other  acid,  it  does 
not  readily  diffolve  this  metal  while  the  acid  is  in  its 
liquid  ftate  ;  but  may  be  made  to  diffolve  it  perfectly, 
by  the  addition  of  a  finall  quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Neuman  pblerves,  that  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fait,  with 
only  a  fcruple  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  dilfolved  tin  perfectly  : 
but  on  inverting  the  proportions,  and  taking  a  fcruple 
of  marine  acid  to  an  ounce  of  the  nitrons,  four  feru- 
ples,  or  four  and  an  half,  of  tin,  were  diffolved  into  a 
thick  pap ;  fome  more  of  the  marine  acid  being  gra¬ 
dually  added,  the  Whole  was  diffolved  into  a  clear  li¬ 
quor.  lit  making  thefe  folutions,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
black  matter  lilually  fubfides. 

The  folution  of  tin  is  fometimes  colourlefs ;  fome- 
tinies  of  a  bluifh,  or  yellow  colour,  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances  of  the  procefs.  It  is  of  the 
greateft  confequence  in  dyeing,  by  not  only  heighten¬ 
ing  the  colours,  but  making  them  more  durable. 
(See  Dyeing).  It  fhoots  into  fmall  cryftals;  and,  if 
infpiffated,  deliquates  in  the  air. 

Marine  acid  in  its  concentrated  ftate  volatilizes  tin, 
and  forms  with  it  a  thick  liquor,  which,  from  its  in¬ 
ventor,  is  called  fmoking  liquor  of  Libavius.  To  make 
this  fmoking  liquor,  an  amalgam  (See  Se£t.  111.)  mnft 
be  made  of  four  parts  cf  tin  and  five  of  mercury.  This 


amalgam  is  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cor-  Pr  actice, 
rofive  mercury,  by  triturating  the  whole  together  in 
a  glafs  mortar.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  put  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  the  diftillation  performed  with  a  fire 
gradually  increafed.  A  very  fmoking  liquor  paffes 
into  the  receiver ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  diftil¬ 
lation,  a  thick,  and  even  concrete  matter.  When 
the  operation  is  finifhed,  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured 
quickly  into  a  cryftal  glafs-bottle,  with  a  glafs  ftopper. 

When  this  bottle  is  opeued,  a  white,  copious,  thick, 
and  poignant  fume  iffucs,  which  remains  long  in  the 
air  without  dilappearing. 

The  acid  in  this  liquor  is  far  from  being  faturated, 
and  is  capable  of  ftill  diffolving  much  tin  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  From  this  imperfect  faturation,  together 
with  its  concentration,  proceeds  partly  its  property  of 
fmoking  fo  confiderably  :  neverthelefs,  foine  other 
caufe  probably  concurs  to  give  it  this  property ;  for 
though  it  fmokes  infinitely  more  than  the  moil  con¬ 
centrated  fpirit  of  fait,  its  vapours  are,  notwithftand- 
ing,  much  lefs  elaftic.  It  has  all  the  other  properties 
of  concentrated  marine  acid  when  imperfectly  fa¬ 
turated  with  tin.  If  it  is  diluted  with  much  water, 
moft  of  the  metal  feparates  in  light  white  flocks.  In 
dyeing  it  produces  the  fame  effects  as  folution  of  tin 
made  in  the  common  way.  If  the  diftillation  is  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  fmoking  liquor  of  Libavius  has  come 
over,  the  mercury  of  the  corrolive  fublimate  will  then 
arife  in  its  proper  form.  348 

7.  Lead.  Marine  acid,  whether  in  its  concentrated  Lead- 
or  diluted  ftate,  has  little  effe£l  upon  lead,  unlefs  af- 

fifted  by  heat.  If  fpirit  of  fait  is  poured  on  filings  of 
lead,  and  the  heat  is  increafed  fo  as  to  make  the  li¬ 
quor  boil  and  diftil,  a  part  of  the  acid  will  be  retained 
by  the  metal,  which  will  be  corroded  into  a  faline 
mafs ;  and  this,  by  a  repetition  of  the  procefs,  may  be 
dilfolved  into  a  limpid  liquor.  If  lead  is  dilfolved  in 
aqua  fortis,  and  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  or  fea-falt  itfielf,  ad¬ 
ded,  a  precipitation  of  the  metal  enfues;  but  if  fome 
aqua  regia  is  added,  the  precipitate  is  redilfolved. 

The  combination  of  lead  with  marine  acid,  has,  Plumbum 
when  melted,  fome  degree  of  tranfparency  and  flexi-  corneum. 
bility  like  horn  ;  whence,  and  from  its  refemblance  to 
luna  cornea,  it  is  called  plumbum  corneum.  This  fub- 
ftance  is  ufed  in  preparing  phofphorus,  according  to 
Mr  Margraaf ’s  method.  250 

8.  Quickfilver.  Marine  acid  in  its  limpid  ftate,  whe-  Quickfil- 
ther  concentrated  or  diluted,  has  no  effeift  upon  quick-  ver. 
filver,  even  when  aflifted  by  a  boiling  heat ;  but  if 
mercury  is  dilfolved  in  the  vitriolic  or  nitrous  acids, 

and  fea-falt,  or  its  fpirit,  is  added  to  the  lolution,  it 
immediately  precipitates  the  quickfilver  in  the  fame  251 
manner  as  it  does  iilver  or  lead.  If  concentrated  ma-  Corrofive 
rine  acid,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  ftrongly  heated,  fublimate. 
meets  with  mercury  in  the  fame  ftate,  a  very  inti¬ 
mate  union  takes  place ;  and  the  produce  is  a  moft  vio¬ 
lent  corrolive  and  poifonons  fait,  called  corrofive  fub- 
limate  mercury.  This  fait  is  folnble,  though  lparingly, 
in  water;  but  is  far  from  being  perfectly  faturated 
with  mercury ;  for  it  will  readily  unite  with  almoft  its 
own  weight  of  frefh  quickfilver,  and  fublime  with  it 
into  a  folid  white  mafs  (which,  when  levigated,  af- 
fumes  a  yellowifh  colour)  called  mercurius  dulcis,  aquila 
alba ,  or  calomel. 

There 
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There  have  been  many  different  ways  of  preparing 
corrofive  mercury,  recommended  by  different  chemifts. 
Neuman  mentions  no  fewer  than  ten.  i.  From  mer¬ 
cury,  common  fait,  nitre,  and  vitriol.  2.  From  mer¬ 
cury,  common  fait,  and  vitriol.  3.  Mercury,  common 
fait,  and  fpirit  of  nitre.  4.  Solution  of  mercury  in 
aqua  fortis  and  fait.  5.  Solution  of  mercury  in  aqua 
fortis,  and  fpirit  of  fait,  or  the  white  precipitate.  6. 
Mercury,  common  fait,  nitre,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  7.  E- 
dulcorated  turbith  mineral,  and  common  fait.  8.  Red 
precipitate,  common  fait,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  9.  Edul¬ 
corated  turbith  mineral,  and  fpirit  of  fait.  10.  Mer¬ 
cury,  fill  ammoniac,  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

From  a  view  of  thefe  different  methods,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  intention  of  them  all  is  to  combine  the 
marine  acid  with  quickfilver  ;  and  as  this  combination 
can  be  effected  without  making 'ufe  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
the  greateft  chemifts  have  imagined  that  this  acid, 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  expenlive  of  the  three,  might 
be  thrown  out  of  the  procefs  altogether,  and  fublimate 
be  more  conveniently  made  by  dire&ly  combining  ma¬ 
rine  acid  and  mercury  in  a  procefs  fitnilar  to  the  di- 
ftillation  of  fpirit  of  fait.  This  method  was  formerly 
recommended  by  Kunckel ;  then  publifhed  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1 730 ;  and  has 
been  adopted  and  recommended  by  Dr  Lewis. 

The  procefs  confifts  in  dilfolving  mercury  in  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  as  directed  for  making  turbith  mineral, 
(fee  n°  153).  The  white  itlafs  remaining  on  the  ex- 
ficcation  of  this  folution  is  to  be  triturated  with  an 
equal  weight  of  dried  fait,  and  the  mixture  is  then  to 
be  fublimed  in  a  fand-heat  ;  gradually  increafing  the 
fire  till  nothing  more  arifes. 

Neuman  obferves,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  fublimates  made  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  he  mentions  ;  particularly  in  thofe 
made  with,  or  without  nitre.  This  we  have  alfo 
found  to  be  the  cafe ;  and  that  fublimate  made  with¬ 
out  the  nitrous  acid  is  never  fo  corrofive,  or  foluble  in 
water,  as  that  which  is  made  with  it :  nor  will  it  af¬ 
terwards  take  up  fo  large  a  quantity  of  crude  mercury 
as  it  otherwife  would,  when  it  is  to  be  formed  into 
calomel.  The  above  procefs,  therefpre,  tho’  very  con¬ 
venient  and  eafy,  is  to  be  rejected  ;  and  fome  other, 
in  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  ufed,  fubftituted  in  its  Head. 
This  is  another  inftance  where  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  eftablilhed  rules  of  chcrniflry  will  lead  people  into 
a  miftake.  See  n°  1 1 7. 

From  Tacheoius,  Neuman  gives  us  the  following 
procefs,  which  he  fays  was  the  method  of  making 
fublimate  at  London,  Venice,  and  Amlterdam.  .Two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  quickfilver  ;  400  pounds 
of  calcined  vitriol,  2co  pounds  of  nitre,  the 'fame 
quantity  of  common  fait,  and  50  pounds  of  the  caput 
mortuum  remaining  after  a  former  fublimation,  or 
(in  want  of  it)  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  aqua  fortis, 
making,  in  all,  x  1 30  pounds,  are  well  ground,  and 
mixed  together  ;  then  fet  to  fublime  in  proper  glaffes 
placed  in  warm  alhes  ;  the  fire  is  increafed  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  continued  for  five  days  and  nights.  In  the 
making  fuch  large  quantities,  he  fays,  fome  precau¬ 
tions  are  neceffary,  and  which  thofe  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed  herein  are  beft  acquainted  with.  The  princi¬ 
pal  are,  the  due  mixture  of  the  ingredients,  which  in 
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fome  places  is  performed  in  the  fit  me  manner  as  that  Practice 

of  the  ingredients  for  gun-powder,  (fee  GuN-row-  - 

per)  :  that  a  head  and  receiver  be  adapted  to  the 
fublimingglafs,  to  fave  fome  fpirit  of  nitre  which  will 
come  over.  (Here  a  bent  tube  of  glafs  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  as  already  mentioned,  n°  80).  The  fire 
nxuft  not  be  raifed  too  haftily.  When  the  fublimate 
begins  to  form,  the  alhes  mnft  be  removed  a  little  from 
the  (ides  of  the  glafs,  or  the  glafs  cautioully  raifed  up 
a  little  from  the  alhes.  (Thislaft,  we  think,  is  highly 
imprudent.)  Laftly,  the  laboratory  mull  have  a  good 
chimney,  capable  of  carrying  off  the  noxious  fumes. 

The  above-mentioned  quantities  commonly  yield  360 
pounds  of  fublimate  ;  the  280  pounds  of  quickfilver 
gaining  80  from  the  200  pounds  of  fea-falt.  The 
makers  of  fublimate  in  France,  he  fays,  employ,  in 
one  operation,  only  20  pounds  of  mercury.  This 
they  dillolve  in  aqua  fortis,  evaporate  the  lolution  to 
drynefs,  mix  the  dry  matter  with  20  pounds  of  decre¬ 
pitated  fea-falt  and  60  of  calcined  vitriol,  and  then 
proceed  to  fublimation. 

The  above  procelfes,  particularly  the  laft,  are  un-  obfer van- 
exceptionable  as  to  the  production  of  a  fublimate  per-  ons  on  the 
feCtly  corrofive  ;  but  the  operation,  it  is  evident,  muff  different 
be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulty,  by  reafon  of  methods, 
the  large  quantity  of  matter  put  into  the  glafs  at  once. 

We  mull  remember,  that  always  on  mixing  a  volatile 
fait  with  a  quantity  of  fixed  matter,  the  fublimation 
of  it  becomes  more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been 
had  no  fuch  matter  been  mixed  with  it.  It  is  of 
confiderable  confequence,  therefore,  in  all  lublima- 
tions,  to  make  the  quantity  of  matter  put  into  the 
glafs  as  little  as  polfible.  It  would  feem  more  pro¬ 
per,  therefore,  inftead  of  the  calcined  vitriol  ufed  in 
the  procelfes  talk  mentioned,  to  diffolve  the  mercury 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  as  diredled  for  turbith  mineral, 
and  fublime  the  dry  mafs  mixed  with  nitre  and  fea-falt.  2S9 

It  has  been  faid,  that  corrofive  fublimate  mercury  Suppofeda- 
was  frequently  adulterated  with  arfenic  ;  and  means  dulteratioa 
have  even  been  pointed  out  for  dctedling  this  fuppo-  with  arfcais 
fed  adnlteration.  Thefe  means  are,  to  diffolve  a  little 
of  the  fufpeCled  fait  in  water,  and  add  an  alkaline 
lixivium  to  precipitate  the  mercury.  If  the  precipitate 
was  of  a  black  colour,  it  was  faid  to  be  a  certain  fign 
of  arfcnic.  This,  however,  Ihc-ws  nothing  at  all,  but 
that  either  the  alkali  contains  fome  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter,  which,  joining  with  the  precipitate,  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  black;  or  that  the  fublimate  is  not  perfetftly  cor¬ 
rofive  ;  for  if  a  volatile  alkali  is  pouted  on  levigated 
mercurius  dulcis ,  the  place  it  touches  is  inftantly  turn¬ 
ed  black.  2;6 

Mercurius  dulcis,  or  calomel,  is  prepared  by  mixing.  Mercurius 
equal  parts,  or,  at  leaff,  three  of  quickfilver,  withfour  dulcis. 
of  fublimate  ;  after  being  thoroughly  ground  together 
in  a  glafs  or  ftone  mortar,  they  are  to  be  poured 
through  a  long  funnel  into  a  bolt-head,  and  then  fub¬ 
limed.  The  medicine  has  been  thought  to  be  impro¬ 
ved  by  repeated  fublimations,  but  this  is  found  to  be  a 
miftake.  257 

9.  Zinc.  This  femi-metal  diffolves  readily  in  the  Zinc  volati- 
marine  acid,  into  a  tranfparent  colourlefs  liquor.  It  l'zed. 
is  volatilized,  as  well  as  moft  other  metallic  fuhftances, 
by  this  combination,  as  appears  from  the  following 
procefs  delivered  by  Neuman. 

u  Equal 
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tl  Equal  parts  cf  filings  of  zinc  and  powdered  fal  ir.  Regultis  of  cobalt.  Pure  fpirit  of  fait  dilfolves  Practice 
ammoniac  being  mixed  together,  and  urged  with  a  this  femi-inetal  into  a  reddilh  yellow  liquor,  which  im- 
gradual  fire  in  a  retort ;  at  fir  it  arofe,  in  a  very  gentle  mediately  becomes  green  from  a  very  gentle  warmth.  Sympathe- 
heat,  an  exceffively  penetrating  volatile  fpirit,  lb  On  famrating  the  folution  with  urinous  fpirits,  the  tic  ink. 
ftrong  as  to  ftrike  a  man  down,  who  fhould  unadver-  precipitate  appears  at  firft  white,  but  afterwards  be- 
tently  receive  its  vapour  freely  into  the  nofe.  This  comes  blue,  and  at  length  yellow.  If  the  nitrous  add 
came  over  in  fubtile  vapours,  and  was  followed  by  a  is  added  to  folutions  of  regulus  of  cobalt,  they  affume 
fpirit  of  fait  in  denfe  white  fumes.  In  an  open  fire,  a  deep  emerald  green  when  moderately  heated,  and  on 
white  flowers  fucceeded  ;  and,  at  leqgtli,  a  reddilh  cooling  become  red  as  at  firft.  Duly  evaporated,  they 
and  a  black  butter.  In  the  bottom  of  the  retort  was  yield  role-coloured  cryftals,  which  change  their  colour 
found  a  portion  of  the  zinc,  in  its  metalline  form,  by  heat  in  the  fame  manner.  This  folution  makes  a 
with  a  little  ponderous  and  fixed  butyracecus  matter,  curious  fympathetic  ink,  the  invention  of  which  is 
which  liquefied  in  the  air.  The  lump  was  far  more  commonly  aferibed  to  M.  Hellot,  though  he  himfelf 
brittle  than  zinc  ordinarily  is ;  of  a  reddilh  colour  on  acknowledges  that  he  received  the  firft  hint  of  it  from 
the  outfide,  and  blackilh  within.  The  bottom  of  the  a  German  chemift  in  1736.  Any  thing  wrote  with 
retort  was  variegated  with  yellow  and  red  colours,  this  folution  is  invifible  when  dry  and  cold  ;  but  af- 
and  looked  extremely  beautiful.  The  remaining  zinc  fumes  a  fine  green  colour  when  warm,  and  will  again 
was  mixed  afrelh  with  equal  its  w'eight  of  fal  ammo-  difappear  on  being  cooled  ;  but  if  the  heat  has  been 
iliac,  and  the'  procefs  repeated.  A  volatile  alkaline  too  violent,  the  writing  ftill  appears.  Mr  Hellot  ob- 
l’pirit  and  marine  acid  were  obtained  as  at  firft  ;  and  ferves,  that  if  nitre  or  borax  be  added  to  the  nitrous 
in  the  retort  was  found  only  a  little  black  matter,  folution,  the  characters  wrote  with  it  become  rofe- 
When  the  zinc  was  taken  at  firft  in  twice  tire  quanti-  coloured  when  heated  ;  and  if  fea-falt  is  afterwards 
ty  of  the  fal  ammoniac,  the  part  that  preferved  its  palled  over  them,  they  become  blue  ;  that  with  alkali 
metallic  form  proved  lels  brittle  than  in  the  foregoing  iufficicnt  to  faiurate  the  acid,  they  change  purple,  and 
experiment  ;  and  the  retort  .appeared  variegated  in  red  with  heat.  2g0 

the  fame  manner;  on  endeavouring  to  rectify  the  Arfenic.  This  fubftance  is  foluble  in  all  acids ;  but  oil  of  arfe- 
bntter,  the  retort  parted  in  two,  by  the  time  that  one  the  nature  of  the  compounds  formed  by  fuch  an  union  nic. 
half  had  diftilled.”  The  nature  of  this  combination  is  is  little  known.  If  half  a  pound  of  arfenic  is  diftilled 
unknown.  with  one  pound  of  corrofive  fublimate,  a  thin  fmok- 

10.  Regulus, of  antimony.  This  femi-metal  cannot  ing  liquor  and  a  butyraceous  fubftance  will  be  obtain- 
be  united  with,  the  marine  acid,  unlefs  lhe  latter  is  in  ed,  as  in  making  the  fmoking  liquor  of  Libavius,  (fee 
its  moil  concentrated  flate.  The  produce  is  an  ex-  n°  247).  By  repeated  rectifications,  this  butter  may 
ceflively  cauftic  thick  liquid,  called  butter  of  antimony,  be  alinoft  all  converted  into  fpirit.  If  equal  parts  of 
The  procefs  for  obtaining  this  butter,  is  fnnilar  to  that  the  arfenic  and  fublimate  are  ufed,  a  ponderous  black 
for  diftilling  the  fmoking  fpirit  of  Libavius.  (See  oil  comes  over  along  with  the  fpirit,  which  cannot  be 
n°  247).  Either  crude  antimony,  or  its  regulus,  may  mixed  with  it.  By  rectification  in  a  clean  retort,  they 
be  ufed  ;  for  the  fpirit  of  fait  will  attack  the  reguline  will  become  clear,  but  ftill  will  not  incorporate.  If 
part  of  this  mineral,  without  touching  the  fulplmreous.  they  are  now  returned  upon  the  red  mafs  remaining 
Three  parts  of  corrofive  fublimate  are  to  be  mixed  in  the  firft  retort,  and  again  diftilled,  a  much  more 
with  one  of  crude  antimony  5  the  mixture  to  be  di-  ponderous  oil  than  the  former  will  be  obtained, 
gefted  in  a  retort  fet  in  a  fund  heat ;  the  marine  acid 

in  the  fublimate  will  unite  with  the  reguline  part  of  Marine  Acid  combined  with  bifiamtnable  Subfiances. 
the  antimony.  Upon  increafing  the  fire,  the  regulus  The  acid  of  fea-falt  is  very  little  difpofed  to  con-  Marine 
arifes,  diflblved  in  the  concentrated  acid,  not  into  a  li-  tra<5l  any  union  with  the  phlogifton,  while  in  a  liquid  ether, 
quid  form,  but  that  of  a  thick  uneftuous  fubftance  like  ftate  ;  and  much  lefs  lb,  even  in  its  molt  concentrated 
butter,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  This  fub-  ftate,  than  either  the  vitriolic  or  nitrous.  MrBeaume, 
fiance  liquefies  by  heat,  and  requires  the  cautious  ap-  however,  has  found  that  a  final!  quantity  of  ether,  limi- 
plication  of  a  live,  coal  to  melt  it  down  from  the  neck  lar  to  that  prepared  with  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 
of  the  retort.  By  redlification,  or  expofure  to  the  acids,  maybe  obtained  by  canfing  the  fumes  of  the  ma- 
air,  it  becomes  fluid,  like  oil,  but  ftill  retains  the  name  rine  acid  unite  with  tliofe  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Others, 
of  butter.  If  water  is  added  to  butter  of  antimony,  and  particularly  lorne  German  chemifts,  attempted  to 
either  when  in  a  butyraceous  form,  or  when  become  make  this  liquor,  by  employing  a  marine  acid  previ- 
fluid  by  rectification,  the  antimony  is  precipitated  in  a  oufly  combined  with  metallic  lubftances,  fuch  as  butter  of 
white  powder  called  powder  of  algaroth,  and  impro-  antimony.  The  fmoking  liquor  of  Libavius,  £n°2  47). 
perly  tnercurins  vita:.  This  powder  is  a  violent  and  fuccecds  beft.  If  equal  parts  of  this  liquor,  and  high- 
very  unfafe  emetic.  The  butter  itfelf  was  formerly  ly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  are  diftilled  together,  a 
ufed  as  a  cauftic  ;  but  it  feems  totally  neglected  in  the  confiderable  quantity  of  true  ether  is  produced  ;  but 
prefent  practice.  which,  like  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  ether,  muft  be 

When  the  mercurins  vitae  precipitates,  the  union  rectified,  in  order  to  its  greater  purity.  The  tin  con- 
bet  ween  the  marine  acid  and  regulus  is  totally  dilfol-  tained  in  the  fmoking  liquor  is  feparated,  and  precipi- 
ved ;  fo  that  the  powder,  by  frequent  walkings,  be-  tated  in  white  powder.  In  this  procefs,  the  acid  is 
comes  perfectly  free  from  every  particle  of  acid,  probably  more  difpofed  to  unite  with  the  fpirit  of 
which  unites  with  the  water  made  ufe  of,  and  is  then  wine,  by  having  already  begun  to  combine  with  the 
called,  very  improperly,  pbilofphic  fpirit  of  vitriol.  inflammable  principle  of  the  metal. 

Dr 
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Dr  Prieftleyhas  obferved,  that  the  pure  marine  acid, 
when  reduced  to  an  invifible  aerial  ftate,  has  a  ftrong 
affinity  with  phlogifton,  fo  that  it  decompofes  many 
fnbftarces  that  contain  it,  and  forms  with  them  an  air 
permanent  ly  inflammable.  By  giving  it  more  time,  it 
will  extradl  phlogifton  from  dry  wood,  crults  of  bread 
not  burnt,  dry  fielh  ;  and,  what  is  Hill  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  from  flints. 

Eflential  oil  of  mint  abforbed  the  marine  acid  air 
pretty  fait,  and  prefently  became  of  a  deep  brown  co¬ 
lour.  When  taken  out  of  this  air,  it  was  of  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  treacle,  and  funk  in  water,  fmelling  differently 
from  what  it  did  before  5  but  ftill  the  fmell  of  the  mint 
was  predominant.  Oil  of  turpentine  was  alfo  much 
thickened  ;  and  became  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  by 
being  faturated  with  acid  air.  Ether  abforbed  the 
air  very  fall ;  and  became  firlt  of  a  turbid  white,  and 
then  of  a  yellow  and  brown  colour.  In  one  night  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  ltrongly  inflammable  air  was 
produced. 

Having  once  faturated  a  quantity  of  ether  with  acid 
air,  he  admitted  bubbles  of  common  air  to  it,  through 
the  quickfilver  by  which  it  was  confined,  (fee  Air, 
nu  49.)  and  obferved  that  white  fumes  were  made  in 
it,  at  the  entrance  of  every  bubble,  for  a  confiderable 
time.  Having,  at  another  time,  faturated  a  l'mall 
quantity  of  ether  with  this  kind  of  air,  and  the  vial 
which  contained  it  happening  to  be  overturned,  the 
whole  room  was  inftantly  filled  with  a  white  cloud, 
which  had  very  much  the  fmell  of  ether,  but  peculiar¬ 
ly  offenfive.  Opening  the  door  and  window  of  nhe 
room,  this  light  cloud  filled  a  long  pafllige,  and  ano¬ 
ther  room.  The  ether,  in  the  mean  time,  was  feem- 
ingly  all  vanilhed  :  but,  feme  time  after,  the  furface 
of  the  quicklilver  in  which  the  experiment  had  been 
made,  was  covered  with  a  very  acid  liquor,  arifing 
probably  from  the  moiliure  in  the  atmofphere,  attrac¬ 
ted  by  the  acid  vapour  with  which  the  ether  had  been 
impregnated.  This  feems  to  Ihew,  that,  however 
much  difpofed  the  marine  acid  may  be  to  unite  with 
phlogiftic  matters  when  in  its  aerial  ftate,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  it  has  for  them  is  but  very  flight,  and  llill  infe¬ 
rior  to  what  it  has  for  water. 

Camphor  was  prefently  reduced  into  a  fluid  Hate  by 
imbibing  this  acid  air  ;  but  there  feemed  to  be  fome- 
tliing  of  a  whitifh  fediment  in  it.  After  continuing 
two  days  in  this  lituation,  water  was  admitted  to  it, 
upon  which  the  camphor  immediately  refumed  its  for¬ 
mer  lblid  ftate  ;  and  to  appearance  was  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  that  it  had  been  before. 

Strong  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  being  put  to  ma¬ 
rine  acid  air,  was  not  at  al!  affected  by  it  in  a  day  and 
a  night.  In  order  to  try  whether  it  would  not  have 
more  power  in  a  condenfed  ftate,  it  was  comprefled 
with  an  additional  atmofphere;  but,  on  talcing  off  this, 
the  air  expanded  again,  and  was  not  ift  the  leaft  di- 
tninilhed.  A  quantity  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  was 
alfo  put  to  it  without  any  fenfible  effedt.  From  thefe 
laft  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  marine  add  is 
not  able  to  dillodge  the  other  acids  from  their  union 
with  water. 

IV.  Of  the  Fluor  Acid. 

The  difeovery  of  this  curious  acid  we  owe  to 


Mr  Scheele ,  a  Swedifh  ehemift,  from  whom  it  is  of 
ten  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Swedifh  acid 
Mr  Scheele  was  of  opinion,  that  this  acid  is  one  of-th 
component  parts  of  a  Iparry  fubftance  called  fluor  fpa 
toft/s.  This  lubftance  he  reckons  to  be  compofed  o 
a  calcareous  earth,  and  the  particular  fpecies  of  acu 
obtained  from  it  by  diftillation  ;  and  accordingly  re 
lates,  that  he  produced  the  fame  kind  of  fpar  by  add 
ing  this  acid  to  lime-water.  The  molt  remarkable 
circumftanee,  however,  attending  this  acid  is,  tha 
when  the  vapour  of  it  is  mingled  with  water  placet 
in  the  receiver  for  that  purpofe,  a  white  fpot  is  form 
ed  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  which,  by  degrees, 
lpreads  entirely  over  the  furface  of  it.  On  agitating 
the  receiver,  this  cruft,  being  broken  into  feveral 
pieces,  was  thereby  funk  to  the  bottom.  On  the  con¬ 
tact  of.  the  fucceeding  vapours,  a  new  cruft  was  im¬ 
mediately  formed,  and  the  water  foon  became  eon- 
fiderably  add.  The  white  cruft,  which  firft  appeared 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  which 
afterwards  funk  to  the  bottom,  was  found  by  him  to 
pofleis  all  the  properties  of  a  real  flex,  or  flinty  fub- 
ftance.  It  could  not  be  diffolved  in  any  of  the  acids, 
nor  would  it  form  any  pafte  witli  water.  It  diffolved 
in  an  alkaline  lixivium  ;  fuffered  no  change,  from  lire, 
when  expofed  to  its  Angle  action  ;  but,  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  alkali,  melted  into  glafs.  This  glafs,  mixed 
with  thrice  its  own  quantity  of  vegetable  fixed  alkali, 
melted  into  a  blue  mafs ;  which,  being  pounded,  and 
put  into  a  damp  cellar,  very  foon  ran  per  dsiiquiutu, 
and  turned  into  a  gelatinous  fubftance.  An  acid  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  powder  from  it  ;  and  laftly,  it  was  dif¬ 
folved  in  borax  without  the  leaft  effervefeence. 

The  inference  drawn  by  the  author  from  thefe  cir- 
cumflances  is,  that  this  flex,  or  flitity  cruft,  thus  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fparry  fluor,  is  folely  compounded  of 
the  acid  of  fpar  united  with  the  particles  of  the  water 
in  the  receiver.  From  fome  other  procefles  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  whole  of  this  Angular  acid  may  be 
converted  into  flint  by  the  addition  of  water :  and  that 
the  water  is  a  neceffary  ingredient  in  this  compound 
body,  he  infers  from  other  procelfes;  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  when  the  receiver  contained  alcohol,  oil 
of  olives,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  no  flinty  cruft  was  formed  ; 
and  that  it  appeared  only  when  there  was  water  in 
the  receiver. 

His,  method  of  operating  upon  this  fubftance  was, 
to  diftil  it  with  oil  of  vitriol  in  glafs  veffels ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  very  remarkable  fadt  concerning  it  was,  that  all 
thofe  veffels  were  fo  corroded,  that  holes  were  made 
through  them.  This  occafioned  fome  doubt  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  flinty  cruft  formed  on  the  w'ater  in  the 
receiver,  as  it  might  reafonably  enough  be  imagined 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  particles  of  fand  or  flint 
originally  exilling  in  the  glafs,  which  the  acid  parted 
with  on  its  meeting  with  the  water.  Mr  Scheele, 
however,  fell  upon  a  way  to  obviate  this  objection,  by 
expofing  a  piece  of  wet  charcoal  to  the  vapours  of  the 
arid,  as  they  arofe  from  the  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  fpar,  and  found  the  fame  flinty  cruft  formed  upon 
it  as  when  the  vapour  was  fuffered  to  mingle  directly 
with  water  in  the  receiver. 

Mr  Boulanger,  who  examined  this  acid  with  great 
care,  concludes,  that  it  is  the  acid  of  fea-falt,  joined 
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with  an  earthv  fubftance,  but  does  not  pretend  to  de-  very  light.  This  is  the  fe dative  fait.  The  capital  is  Practice 
tide  this  matter  with  certainty.  Mr  Scheele  himfelf  then  to  be  unluted,  and  the  adhering  fait  fwept  off 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  fluor  acid  was  diftindl  from  with  a  feather ;  the  part  of  the  liquor,  which  paired 
the  marine  and  all  other  acids ;  becaufe  he  found  it  dif-  laft  into  the  receiver,  is  to  be  poured  on  the  dry  mat- 
lodged  from  the  fpar  by  the  nitrous  and  marine,  as  ter  in  the  cucurbit;  and  a  new  fublimation  is  to  be  pro- 
wefl  as  by  the  vitriolic  acid  :  but  thofe  who  repeated  moted  as  before,  by  diftilling  till  the  matter  in  the 
the  experiments  after  him  could  procure  no  fluor  acid,  cucurbit  is  dry.  Thefe  operations  are  to  be  frequent  - 
except  by  ufing  the  vitriolic.  ly  repeated,  in  the  fame  manner,  till  no  more  fedative 

Dr  Prieftley,  who  had  exhibited  other  acids  in  the  fait  can  be  obtained, 
form  of  air,  was  very  delirous  of  making  fimilar  ex-  To  obtain  the  fedative  fait  by  cryftallization,  borax 
periments  on  this.  Accordingly,  having  put  fome  is  to  be  dilfolved  in  hot  water ;  and  to  this  folution  any 
pounded  fpar  into  a  vial,  and  poured  oil  of  vitriol  up-  one  of  the  three  mineral  acids  is  to  be  gradually  ^d- 
on  it,  he  filled  it  with  a  tube,  and  the  other  apparatus  ded,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  till  the  liquor  be  faturated, 
for  receiving  the  air  which  ftiould  be  expelled  from  it and  even  have  an  excels  of  acid,  according  to  Mr 
(fee  Air,  n°  49.)  He  obferved,  that  when  the  fluor  Beaumc’s  procefs.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  left  in  a 
acid  vapour  iflued  out  of  the  tube,  and  mingled  with  cold  place  ;  and  a  great  number  of  fmall,  Alining,  la¬ 
the  external  air,^a  permanent  white  cloud  was  form-  minated  cryftals  will  be  formed  :  thefe  mult  be  wafli- 
ed  ;  which  he  attributes  to  the  attachment  of  the  acid  ed  with  a  .little  very  cold  water,  and  drained  upon 
to  the  water  contained  in  the  air.  The  moment  that  brown  paper.  The  fedative  fait  obtained  by  this  pro- 

water  came  into  contact  with  this  air,  the  furface  of  cefs  is  foinewhat  denfer  than  that  obtained  by  fublima- 

it  became  white  and  opake,  by  a  ftotiy  film  5  which,  tion ;  the  latter  being  fo  light,  that  72  grains  are  fuffi- 

forming  a  reparation  between  the  air  above  and  the  cient  to  fill  a  large  vial.  266 

water  below,  conftderably  retarded  the  afeent  of  the  Sedative  fait,  though  thus  capable  of  being  once  Fixed  in 
water,  till,  the  air  infinuating  itfelf  through  the  pores  fublimed,  is  not,  however,  volatile  :  for  it  ariles  only  the  fire, 

and  cracks  of  the  cruft,  the  water  neceliarily  rofe  as  by  means  of  the  water  of  its  cryftallization  ;  and  when 

the  air  diminilhed ;  and,  breaking  the  cruft,  prefented  it  has  once  loft  its  water  by  drying,  it  cannot  be  rai- 
a  new  furface  to  the  air,  which  immediately  was  co-  fed  into  vapours  by  the  moft  violent  fire,  but  remains 
vered  with  another  cruft.  Thus  one  ftony  incrufta-  fixed,  and  melts  into  a  vitreous  matter,  like  borax  it- 
tion  was  formed  after  another,  till  every  particle  of  felf.  This  glafs  is  foluble  in  water,  and  then  becomes 
the  air  was  united  to  the  water,  and  the  different  fedative  fait  again.  A  great  quantity  of  water  is  re¬ 
films  being  collected  and  dried,  formed  a  white  pow-  quired  to  diffolve  the  fedative  fait,  and  much  more  of 
dery  fubftance,  generally  a  little  acid  to  the  tafte  ;  but  cold  than  of  boiling  water ;  whence  it  is  cryftallizable 
when  waflied  in  much  pure  water,  was  perfe<5Uy  in-  by  cold,  as  it  alfo  is  by  evaporation  ;  a  lingular  proper- 
fipid.  The  property  of  corroding  glafs  he  found  to  ty,  which  fcarce  belongs  to  any  other  known  fait.  2&7 

belong  to  this  air  only  when  pretty  hot.  This  fubftance  has  not  an  acid,  but  a  fomewhat  its  proper. 

The  Doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  this  acid  is  only  the  bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight  impreflion  of  ties. 
vitriolic ,  loaded  with  plenty  of  fparry  cruft,  and  vola-  coolnefs.  It  neverthelefs  unites  with  alkaline  falts  as 
tilized  by  a  little  phlogifton.  What  he  reckons  an  ex-  acids  do,  and  forms  with  them  neutral  falts.  It  is  fo- 
periment  fufficient  to  determine  this  matter,  is,  that  lnble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  to  which  it  communicates  the 
having  prefled  out  the  ftony  matter  with  which  property  of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  It  makes  no 
the  acid  liquor  in  the  receiver  was  impregnated,  he  change  on  the  blue  colonr  of  vegetables,  as  other  acids 
found  it  to  yield  air  which  formed  no  cruft  on  the  fur-  do.  It  expels  the  other  acids  from  their  bafts,  when  dif- 
face  of  other  water,  but  was  imbibed  by  it  in  the  fame  tilled  with  a  ftrong  heat ;  though  thefe  are  all  capable 
manner  as  the  vitriolic  acid  air  he  had  formerly  made  of  expelling  it  in  the  cold,  the  acid  of  vinegar  not  ex¬ 
experiments  on.  The  proof,  however,  would  have  cepted.  26g 

been  more  convincing  to  chemijls,  had  he  formed  a  The  compofition  of  fedative  fait  is  very  much  ,un-  Mr  Bour- 
little  vitriolated  tartar,  or  Glauber’s  fait,  by  uniting  it  known,  as  no  means  fufficient  for  its  decompofition  delin’s  ex- 
with  a  fixed  alkali.  have  hitherto  been  found  out.  Mr  Bourdelin  who  periments. 

made  many  experiments  on  this  fait,  found  that  it  was 
V.  Of  the  Sal  Sedativus,  or  Acid  of  Borax.  unalterable  by  treatment  with  inflammable  matters, 

This  is  a  faline  fubftance  of  a  very  Angular  nature,  with  fulphur,  with  mineral  acids  difengaged,  or  united 
and  hitherto  found  no  where  but  in  borax  itfelf.  From  with  metallic  fubftances,  and  with  fpirit  of  wine.  He 
this  it  is  feparable  either  by  fublimation  or  cryftalliza-  could  only  perceive  fome  marks  of  an  inflammable  mat- 
tion.  The  method  by  fublimation,  is  that  recom-  ter,  and  a  little  marine  acid.  The  former  difeovered 
mended  by  Homberg,  who  firft  difeovered  the  feda-  itfelf  by  its  communicating  a  fulphureous  fmell  to  the 
tive  fait.  His  procefs  confifts  in  mixing  green  vitriol  vitriolic  acid  employed  ;  and  the  latter  by  a  white 
with  borax,  diflolving  them  in  water,  filtering  the  fo-  precipitate  formed,  in  a  folution  of  mercury  in  the  ni- 
lution,  and  evaporating  till  a  pellicle  appears  :  the  li-  trous  acid,  by  the  liquor  which  came  over  on  diftilling 
quor  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  fmall  glafs  alembic,  and  the  fait  with  powdered  charcoal.  , 

the  fublimation  promoted  till  only  a  dry  matter  re-  Mr  Cadet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  Mr  Cadet’s 
mains  in  the  cucurbit.  During  this  operation,  the  li-  of  Sciences  for  1 766,  has  given  an  account  of  fome  ex-  experi- 
quor  pafles  into  the  receiver ;  but  the  internal  furface  periments  made  by  him  on  borax  and  its  acid :  from  ments. 
of  the  capital  is  covered  with  a  faline  matter  forming  which  he  infers,  (1.)  That  the  acid  contained  in  bo- 
Very  fmall,  thin,  laminated  cryftals,  very  fhining,  and  rax  itfelf  is  the  marine,  and  not  fedative,  fait.  (2.)  That 

it 
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Practice  it  is  the  marine,  he  proves  by  having  made  a  corro- 

-  five  fublimate  with  this  acid  and  mercurius  precipita- 

tus  par  fe.  That  fedative  fait  does  not  enter  the  com- 
pofition  of  borax  itfelf,  he  proves,  by  the  impoflibility 
of  recompofing  borax  from  uniting  the  fedative  fait 
with  foffile  alkali.  The  fait  fo  produced,  he  owns,  is 
very  like  borax,  but  Unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  foldering 
metals  as  borax  is.  He  therefore  thinks,  that,  in  the 
decompofition  of  borax,  the  principles  of  the  fait  are 
fomewhat  changed,  by  the  addition  of  that  acid  which 
extricates  the  fedative  fait ;  and  that  this  fait  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  marine  acid  originally  exifting  in  the  bo¬ 
rax,  of  the  vitriolic  acid  employed  in  the  operation, 
and  of  a  vitrefcible  earth.  (If  this  is  true,  then  feda¬ 
tive  fait  either  cannot  be  procured  by  any  other  acid 
than  the  vitriolic,  or  it  mull  have  different  properties 
according  to  the  acid  which  procures  it.)  The  vitre¬ 
fcible  earth,  he  fays,  is  that  which  feparates  from  bo¬ 
rax  during  its  folution  in  water,  and  which  abounds 
more  in  the  unrefined  than  refined  borax,  and  which 
he  thinks  confifis  of  a  calx  of  copper,  having  obtained 
a  regnlus  of  copper  from  it.  As  he  has  never  been 
able,  however,  to  compofe  borax  by  the  union  of 
thefe  ingredients,  his  experiments  are  by  no  means 
decifive. 

Sedative  Salt  combined  with  Alkalies. 

With  the  vegetable  alkali  this  fait  forms  a  com* 
pound  very  much  refetnbling  borax  itfelf  in  qua¬ 
lity;  but  in  what  refpects  it  differs  from,  or  how  far 
it  is  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of,  borax,  hath  not  yet 
been  determined. 

2yQ  With  the  mineral  alkali,  this  fait  has  generally  been 
Borax,  thought  to  recompofe  borax  :  and,  though  Mr  Cadet 
has  denied  this,  yet  as  his  experiments  are'  hitherto 
imperfeCt  and  unfupported,  we  fliall  here  give  the 
hiftory  of  that  fait,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known. 

This  fait  is  prepared  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  faid, 
that  from  certain  hills  in  thefe  countries  there  runs  a 
green  filline  liquor,  which  is  received  in  pits  lined 
with  clay,  and  fuffered  to  evaporate  with  the  fan’s 
heat ;  that  a  bluilh  mud  which  the  liquor  brings  along 
with  it  is  frequently  (timed  up,  and  a  bituminous  mat¬ 
ter,  which  floats  upon  the  fill-face,  taken  off;  that 
when  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  thick  confiftence, 
fome  melted  fat  is  mixed,  the  matter  covered  with 
vegetable  fubftances  and  a  thin  coat  of  clay  ;  and 
that  when  the  fait  has  cryftallized,  it  is  feparated 
from  the  earth  by  a  fieve.  In  the  fame  countries  is 
found  native  the  mineral  alkali  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  ;  fometimes  tolerably  pure,  at  other  times  blend¬ 
ed  with  heterogeneous  matters  of  various  kinds.  This 
alkali  appears  to  exifl  in  borax,  as  a  Glauber’s  fait 
may  be  formed  from  a  combination  of  borax  with  vi- 
2^j  triolic  acid. 

Refined.  Borax,  when  imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  con- 
fifts  of  final],  yellow,  and  glutinous  cryltals.  It  is  re¬ 
fined,  fome  fay,  by  diflblving  it  in  lime-water  ;  others, 
in  alkaline  lixivia,  or  in  a  lixivium  of  cauftic  alkali  ; 
and,  by  others,  in  alum-water.  Refined  borax  con- 
fifts  of  large,  eight-fided  cryltals,  each  of  which  is 
compofed  of  fmail,  foft,  and  bitterifh  feales.  Cryftals 
of  this  fize  can  by  no  means  be  obtained  by  diffolving 
unrefined  borax  in  common  water.  The  cryltals  ob- 
Voi.  III. 
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tained  in  this  way  are  extremely  fmail,  and  differ1  con-  Practice 
fiderably  from  the  refined  borax  of  the  lliops  ;  info-  "  ‘ 

much  that  Cramer  calls  the  large  crjftals,  not  a  puri¬ 
fied,  but  an  adulterated  borax.  When  diffolved  in 
lime-water,  the  borax  fhoots  into  larger  cryftals ;  and. 
largeft  of  all,  when  the  veflel  is  covered,  and  a  gentle 
warmth  continued  during  the  cryftallization.  During 
the  diffolution,  borax  appears  glutinous,  and  adheres  in 
part  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  From  this  glutinous 
quality,  peculiar  to  borax  among  the  falts,  it  is  ufed  by 
dyers  for  giving  a  glofs  to  filks.  272 

All  acids  diflolve  borax  flowly,  and  without  e-fi’er-  Its  proper- 
vefcence.  It  precipitates  from  them  moft,  but  not  a!!,  tlc~- 
metallic  fubftances  ;  along  with  which  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  borax  is  generally  depolited.  It  does  not 
abforb  the  marine  acid  of  luna  cornea,  or  of  mercury 
fublimate.  It  melts  upon  the  furface  of  the  firft  with¬ 
out  uniting,  and  fullers  the  latter  to  rife  unchanged  ; 
the  borax  in  both  cafes  becomes  coloured ;  in  the  firft, 
milky  with  red  Breaks;  in  the  latter,  amethyft  01- 
purple.  Mixed  with  fal  ammoniac,  it  extricates  the 
volatile  alkali,  and- retains  the  acid  ;  but  mixed  with 
a  combination  of  the  marine  acid  with  calcareous 
earths,  it  unites  with  the  earth,  and  extricates  the 
acid.  It  extricates  the  acid  of  nitre  without  feeming 
to  unite  with  the  alkaline  balls  of  that  fait ;  nor  does 
it  mingle  in  fufion  with  the  common  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  the  borax  flowing  diftinCt  upon  their  furface.  A 
mixture  of  borax  with  twice  its  weight  of  tartar,  dif- 
folves  in  one  fixth  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  would 
be  necefl’ary  to  diffolve  them  leparately  :  the  liquor 
yields-,  on  infpiffation,  a  vifeous,  tenacious  mafs  like 
glue ;  which  refufesto  cryftallize,  and  which  deliquiates 
in  the  air.  Borax  affords  likewife  a  glutinous  com¬ 
pound  with  the  other  acids,  except  the  vitriolic  ; 
whence  this  laft  is  generally  preferred  for  making  the 
fedative  fait.  It  proves  moft  glutinous  with  the  vege¬ 
table,  and  leaft  with  the  marine.  With  oils  both  cx- 
prefled  and  diftilled,  it  forms  a  milky,  femi-fapona- 
ceous  compound.  It  partially  diffolves  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  In  conjunction  with  any  acid,  it  tinges  the  flame 
of  burning  matters  green  ;  the  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  it  from  metallic  folutions  has  this  effeCt.  It 
does  not  deflagrate  with  nitre.  Fufed  with  inflam¬ 
mable  matters,  it  yields  nothing  fulphureous  as  thofe 
falts  do  which  contain  vitriolic  acid.  By  repeatedly 
moiftening  it  when  conliderably  heated,  it  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  fublimed. 

Borax  renders  all  earths  and  ftones  fufible  by  fire, 
and  hence  is  ufed  for  the  effaying  of  ores.  It  alfo  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  fufion  of  metals ;  and  is  particularly  uieful 
when  fmail  particles  of  metal,  mixed  with  dirt  and 
allies,  are  to  be  melted  together ;  41s  it  promotes  the 
fufion  of  the  metal,  and  the  vitrification  of  the  other 
matters,  by  which  the  particles  of  metal  may  difen- 
gage  themlelves,  and  colleCt  into  one  mafs.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  nfeful  in  the  fufion  of  metals,  as  it  defends  their 
furfaces  from  the  combined  action  of  air  and  fire,  by 
which  imperfect  metals  are  calcined.  A  principal 
ufe  of  borax  is  in  the  foldering  of  metals ;  which  it  pro¬ 
bably  does  by  accelerating  the  fufion  of  the  furfaces  of 
the  metals  to  be  joined,  and  by  clearing  them  of  any 
calx  or  other  matter  by  which  they  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  perfectly  joined  to  one  another, 

11  C  Borax 
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Practice  Borax  retains  a  good  quantity  of  water  in  its  cryftals ; 

by  which  it  melts  and  l’wells  up  in  a  heat  infufficient 
to  vitrify  it.  It  is  then  fpongy  and  light,  like  calci¬ 
ned  alum ;  but,  on  increafing  the  fire,  it  flows  like  wa¬ 
ter. 


273  VI.  Of  the  Acetous  Acid  and  its  Combinations. 
How  procu-  “This  acid  is  plentifully  obtained  from  all  vinous  1L- 
re<  ’  quors,  by  a  fermentation  of  a  particular  kind,  (fee 

Fermentation,  and  Vinegar.)  It  appears  firft 
in  the  form  of  an  acid  liquor,  more  or  lefs  deeply  co¬ 
loured,  as  the  vinegar  is  more  or  lefs  pure.  By  di- 
ilillation  in  a  common  copper-ftill,  with  a  pewter  head 
and  worm,  this  acid  may  be  feparated  front  many  of 
its  oily  and  impure  parts.  Diftilled  vinegar  is  a  purer, 
but  not  a  ftronger  acid,  than  the  vinegar  itfelf :  for 
the  acid  is  originally  lefs  volatile  than  water,  though, 
by  certain  operations,  it  becomes  more  ib.  After  vi¬ 
negar  has  been  diftilled  to  about  7‘5  of  its  original  bulk, 
it  is  Itill  very  acid,  hut  thick  and  black.  This  mat¬ 
ter  continues  to  yield,  by  diliillation,  a  ftrong  acid 
fpirit,  but  tainted  with  an  empyreumatic  oil.  If  the 
diliillation  is  Itill  continued,  a  thick  black  oil  continues 
to  come  over  ;  and  at  laft  fome  volatile  alkali,  as  in 
the  diliillation  of  animal  fubftances.  The  caput  mor- 
tuum  left  in  the  diltilling  veflel,  being  calcined  in  an 
open  fire,  and  afterwards  lixiviated,  yields  fome  fixed 
alkaline  fait. 
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Acetous  Acid  combined  with  Alkaline ■  Salts. 

1.  Vegetable  Alkali.  The  produce  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  is  the  terra  foliata  tartari ,  or  fal  diureticus  of 
the  fliops ;  but  to  prepare  this  fait  of  a  fine  white  flaky 
appearance,  which  is  necelfiry  for  fale,  is  a  matter 
of  fome  difficulty.  The  belt  method  of  performing 
this  operation  is,  after  having  faturated  the  alkali  with 
the  vinegar,  which  requires  about  15  parts  of  com¬ 
mon  diltilled  vinegar  to  one  of  alkali,  to  evaporate 
the  liquor  to  drynefs  ;  then  melt  the  faline  mafs  which 
remains  with  a  gentle  heat ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
diflolved  in  water,  then  filtered,  and  again  evapora¬ 
ted  to  drynefs.  If  it  is  now  dilfolved  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  the  liquid  abftradted  by  diltillation,  the  remaining 
mafs  being  melted  a  fccond  time,  will,  on  cooling, 
have  the  flaky  appearance  defired. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  necelfiry  in  the  firft  melt¬ 
ing;  for  the  acetous  acid  is  eafily  diflipable,  even  when 
combined  with  fixed  alkali,  by  fire.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that,  when  the  fait  is  melted,  a  little  ffiould 
be  occaftonally  taken  out,  and  put  into  water  ;  and) 
when  it  readily  parts  with  its  blacknefs  to  the  water, 
mnfc  then  be  removed  from  the  fire.. 

Fojfite  Alkali.  This  alkali  combined  with  the  ace¬ 
tous  acid,  forms  a- fait  whofe  properties  are  not  well 
known.  Dr  Lewis  affirms,  that  it  is  nearly  fimilar 
to  the  terra  foliata  tartari.  The  author  of  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  again,  maintains  it  to  be  quite  different: 
particularly  that  it  cryftallizes  well,  and  is  not  deli-, 
quefeent  in  the  air;  whereas  the  former  cannot  be 
cVyftaliized ;  and  even  when  obtained  in  a  dry  form, 
mil  els  great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  the  air,  will  pre¬ 
sently  deliquiate. 

Vclaiile  Alkali.  This  combination  produces  a  fait 
fo  exceedingly  deliquefeent  that  it  cannot  be  procured 


in  a  dry  form  without  the  greateft  difficulty.  In  a  li-  Practice 
quid  ftate,  it  is  well  known  in  medicine,  as  a  fudori-  " 

fic,  by  the  name  of fpiritus  nindereri.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  procured  in  a  dry  form,  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  vitriolic  fal  ammoniac  and  terra  foliata  tar- 
tari,  and  fubliming  the  mixture  with  a  very  gentle 
heat.  When  the  fait  is  once  procured,  the  utmoft 
care  is  requilite  to  preferve  it  from  the  air. 

Acetous  Acid  combined  with  Earths. 

Combinations  of  this  kind  are  but  little  known.  Anornalous 
With  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earths  compounds  fklts. 
of  an  aftringent  nature  are  formed.  According  to 
the  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary,  the  fait  re- 
fulting  from  a  combination  of  vinegar  with  calcare¬ 
ous  earth  eafily  cryftallizes,  and  does  not  deliquiate. 

With  magnefia  the  acetous  acid  does  not  cryftallize  ; 
hut,  when  infpiflated,  forms  a  tough  mafs,  of  w'hich 
tw’o  drachms,  or  two  and  a  half,  are  a  brilk  purga¬ 
tive.. 

Acetous  Add  combined  with  Metallic  Bodies. 

1.  Copper.  Upon  this  metal  the  acid  of  vinegar  Diftilled1 
does  not  adt  brilkly,  until  it  is  partly  at  leaft  calcined,  verdi- 
If  the  copper  is  previoufly  diflolved  in  a  mineral  acid,  greafe.. 
and  then  precipitated,  the  calx  will  be  readily  difiol- 

ved  by  the  acetous  acid.  The  folution  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  beautiful  green  cryftals  may  be  obtained 
from  it.  The  folution,  however,  is  much  more  eafily 
effected,  by  employing  verdigreafe,  which  is  copper 
already  united  with  a  kind  of  acetous  or  tartarecus 
acid,  and  very  readily  diffolves  in  vinegar.  The  cry¬ 
ftals  obtained  by  this  procefs  are  nfed  in  painting,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  dijl Hied  verdigreafe.  279 

2.  Iron.  Vinegar  adls  very  readily  upon  iron,  and  Iron  liquor 
difl’olves  it  into  a  very  brown,  and  almoft  black  li-  for  printing 
quor,  which  does  not  eafily  cryftallize,  but,  ifinfpif-  cloth*' 
lated,  runs  per  deliquium.  This  liquor  is  employed 

in  the  printing  of  linens,  callicoes,  tec.  being  found 
to  ftrike  a  finer  black  with  madder,  and  to  injure  the 
cloth  lefs,  than  folutions  of  iron  in  the  other  acids.  280 

2.  Lead.  The  acetous  acid  diffolves  lead  in  its  me-  Lead, 
taliic  ftate  very  fparingly  5  but  if  the  metal  is  calcined, 
it  acts  upon  it  very  ftrongly.  Even  after  lead  is  melt¬ 
ed  into  glafs,  the  acetous  acid  will  receive  a  flrong 
impregnation  from  it,  and  hence  it  is  dangerous  to 
put  vinegar  into  inch  earthen  veftels  as  are  glazed 
with  lead.  In  the  metallic  ftate,  only  a  drachm  of 
lead  can  be  diflolved  in  eight  ounces  of  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar.  28  r 

If  lead  is  expoftd  to  the  vapours  of  warm  vinegar,  Cerufs. 
it  is  corroded  into  a  kind  of  calx,  which  is  ufed  in 
great  quantities  in  painting,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  cerufs,  or  white  lead.  The  preparation  of  this  pig¬ 
ment  has  become  a  diftindt  trade,  and  is  p  radii  fed  in 
fome  places  of  this  kingdom  where  lead  is  procurable 
at  the  loweft  price.  The  prccefs  for  making  cerufs 
is  thus  given  by  the  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictio¬ 
nary. 

“  To  make  cerufs,  leaden  plates  rolled  fpirally,  fo 
that  the  fpace-  of  an  inch  ffiall  be  left  between  each 
circumvolution,  muft  be  placed  vertically  in  earthen 
pots  of  a  proper  fize,  containing  fome  good  vinegar; 

Thefe  leaden  rolls  ought  to  be  fo  fupported  in  the  pots 

that 
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that  they  do  not  touch  the  vinegar,  but  that  the  acid 
vapour  may  circulate  freely  betwixt  the  circumvolu¬ 
tions.  The  pots  are  to  be  covered,  and  placed  in  a 
bed  of  dung,  or  in  a  fand-bath,  by  which  a  gentle 
heat  may  be  applied.  The  acid  of  vinegar  being  thus 
reduced  into  vapour,  eaiily  attaches  itfelf  to  the  fur- 
face  of  thefe  plates,  penetrates  them,  and  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  metal,  which  it  reduces  to  a  beautiful 
white  powder  called  cerufs.  When  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  is  collected  on  the  plates,  the  rolls  are  taken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  unfolded  ;  the  cerufs  is  then  taken 
oft,  and  they  are  again  rolled  up,  that  the  operation 
may  be  repeated.” 

“  In  this  operation,  the  add  being  overcharged 
with  lead,  this  metal  is  not  properly  in  a  faline 
Hate  ;  hence  cerufs  is  not  in  cryltals,  nor  is  foluble  in 
water  :  but  a  faline  property  would  render  it  unfit  for 
painting,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  employed.” 

Though  this  procefs  may  in  general  be  juft,  yet 
there  are  certainly  fome  particulars  neceflary  to  make 
cerufs  of  a  proper  colour,  which  this  author  has  omit¬ 
ted  ;  for  though  we  have  carefully  treated  thin  .plates 
of  lead  in  the  manner  he  directs,  yet  the  calx  always 
turned  out  of  a  dirty  grey  colour.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  after  the  lead  has  been' corroded  by 
the  fleam  of  vinegar,  it  may  be  walked  with  water 
flightly  impregnated  with  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  a- 
cids. 

This  preparation  is  the  only  white  hitherto  found 
fit  for  painting  in  oil :  but  the  difeovery  of  another 
would  be  very  defirable,  not  only  from  the  faults  of 
cerufs  as  a  paint,  but  alfo  from  its  injnring  the  health 
of  perfons  employed  in  its  manufacture,  by  afFeCting 
them  with  a  fevere  colic ;  which  lead,  and  all  its  pre¬ 
parations,  frequently  occafion. 

If  diftilled  vinegar  is  poured  on  white  lead,  it  will 
diffolve  it  in  much  greater  quantity  than  either  the 
lead  in  its  metallic  form,  or  any  of  its  calces.  This 
folution,  filtered  and  evaporated,  fhoots  into  fmall  cry- 
ftats,  of  an  auftere  fwectifh  tafte,  called  fugar  of  lead. 
Thefe  are  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  externally  in  medi¬ 
cines.  They  have  been  even  given  internally  for 
fpitting  of  blood.  This  they  will  very  certainly  cure  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  as  certainly  kill  the  patient 
by  bringing  on  other  difeafes.  If  thefe  cryftals  are 
repeatedly  diffolved  in  frefli  acids,  and  the  folutions 
evaporated,  an  oily  kind  of  fubftance  will  at  laft  be 
Obtained,  which  can  fearcely  be  dried. 

From  all  the  metallic  combinations  of  the  acetous 
acid,  it  may  be  recovered  in  an  exceedingly  concen- 
r  trated  form,  by  limple  diftillation,  fugar  of  lead  only 
excepted.  If  this  fubftance  is  diftilled  in  a  retort  with 
a  ftrong  heat,  it  hath  been  faid  that  an  inflammable 
fpirit,  and  not  an  'acid,  comes  over  ;  but  tltis  is  de¬ 
nied  by  Dr  Black. 

4.  Tin.  The  combination  of  acetous  acid  with  tin 
is  (b  little  known,  that  many  have  doubted  whether 
diftilled  vinegar  is  capable  of  diflolving  tin  or  not. 
’s  Dr  Levviroblerves,  “  That  plates  of  pure  tin  put  into 
commorf  vinegar  begun  in  a  few  hours  to  be  corroded, 
1'  without  the  application  of  heat.  By  degrees  a  por- 
e  tion  of  the  metal  was  taken  up  by  the  acid,  but  did 
not  feem  to  be  perfectly  diffolved,  the  liquor  appear- 
ing  quite  opaque  and  turbid,  and  depofiting  great  part 


of  the  corroded  tin  to  the  bottom,  in  a  whitifli  powder.  I’r  actice 

A  part  of  the  tin,  if  not  truly  diffolved,  is  exquilitely" - 

divided  in  the  liquor  :  for,  after  Handing  many  days, 
and  after  palling  through  a  filter,  lb  much  remained 
lufpended  as  to  give  a  whitilhnefs  and  opacity  to  the 
fluid.  Acid  juices  of  fruits,  liibftituted  to  the  vinegar, 
exhibited  the  fame  phenomena.  Thefe  experiments _ 
are  not  fully  conclufive  for  the  real  lolubility  of  tin  in 
thefe  acids,  with  regard  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
chemifts  have  wanted,  fuch  a  folution  :  but  they  prove 
what  is  more  important ;  that  tin,  or  tinned  vciFt  Is, 
however  pure  the  tin  be,  will  give  a  metallic  im¬ 
pregnation  to  light  vegetable  adds  fuffered  to  Hand 
in  them  for  a  few  hours.” 

With  regard  to  other  metallic  lubftances,  neither 
the  degree  of  attraction  which  the  acetous  acid  has  for 
them,  nor  the  nature  of  the  compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  it  with  fuch  fubflances,  are  known  ;  only, 
that  as  much  of  the  reguline  part  of  antimony  is  dif¬ 
folved  in  this  acid  as  to  give  it  a  violent  emetic  qua¬ 
lity.  See  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

Concentration  of  the  Acetoni  Acid.  2g7 

Common  vinegar,  as  any  other  weak  acid,  may  Concentra- 
be  advantageoufly  concentrated  by  froft ;  as  alfo  may  tccl  vine- 
its  fpirit,  or  the  diftilled  vinegar  of  the  Ihops  :  but  6al'* 
as  the  cold,  in  this  country,  is  leldom  or  never  fo  in- 
tenfe  as  to  freeze  vinegar,  this  method  of  concentra¬ 
tion  cannot  be  made  ule  of  here.  If  diftilled  vinegar 
be  fet  in  a  water-bath,  the  moft  aqueops  part  will 
arile,  and  leave  the  more  concentrated  acid  behind. 

This  method,  however,  is  tedious,  and  no  great  de¬ 
gree  of  concentration  can  be  produced,  even  when 
the  operation  is  carried  to  its  ntmoft  length.  A  much 
more  concentrated  acid  may  be  obtained  by  diftilling 
in  a  retort  the  cryftals  of  copper,  mentioned  (n°  278) 
under  the  name  of  diftilled  verdigreafe.  A  very  ftronj/ 
acid  may  thus  be  obtained,  which  has  a  very  pungent 
fmell,  almoft  as  fuffocating  as  volatile  fnlphureous  a- 
cid.  The  count  de  Lauraguais  dil'covered  that  this 
fpirit,  if  heated  in  a  wide-mouthed  pan,  would  take 
fire  on  the  contaeft  of  flaming  fubftances,  and  burn  en¬ 
tirely  away,  like  fpirit  of  wine,  without  any  refiduum.  2gg 
The  fame  nobleman  alfo  obferved,  that  this  fpirit,  Salt  of  vi- 
when  well  concentrated,  eafily  cryftallizes  without  ad-  neaar. 
dition. 

This  may  feem  to  be  the  moft  proper  method  of 
obtaining  the  acetous  acid  in  its  greateft  degree  of 
ftrength  and  pnrity  ;  but  as  the  procefs  requires  a 
very  ftrong  heat  to  be  ufed  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  acetous  acid 
may  be  by  that  means  entirely  decompofed.  It  would 
feem  preferable,  therefore,  to  decompofe  pure  terra 
foliata  tartari  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  nitre  or  lea-falt  are  decompofed  for 
obtaining  their  acids.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  acetous 
acid  might  be  a  little  mixed  with  the  vitriolic  j  but  that 
could  eaiily  be  fepalated  by  a  fecopd  diftillation.  „g 

Dr  Prieflley,  who  gives  11s  feveral  experiments  on  Dr  Pi-k-fK 
the  vegetable  acid  when  reduced  to  the  form  of  air,  ley's  expe. 
mentions  his  being  eaiily  able  to  expel  it  from  fome  Aments, 
exceedingly  ftrong  concentrated  vinegar,  by  means  of 
heat  alone.  This  feeins  fomewhat  contrary  to  the 
count  de  Lauraguaix’s  obfervation  of  the  difpefi  ion  of 
11  C  2  the 
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£  the  fpirit  of  verdigreafe,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  to 
cryftallize  ;  but  a  ftill  greater  difference  is,  that  the 
vegetable  acid  air  extinguilhed  a  candle,  when,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  count’s  obfervation,  it  ought  to  have  been 
inflammable.  The  mod:  curious  property  obferved  by 
Dr  Prieftley  is,  that  the  vegetable  acid  air  being  im¬ 
bibed  by  qil  olive,  the  oil  was  rendered  lefs  vifcid,  and 
clearer,  almofl  like  an  eflfential  oil.  This  is  an  ufeful 
hint  ;  and,  if  purfued,  might  lead  to  important  difco- 
veries. 

Acetous  Acid  combined  with  Inflammable  Matter. 

The  only  method  yet  known,  of  combining  acetous 
acid  with  the  principle  of  inflammability,  is  by  mix- 
ing  together  equal  parts  of  the  ftrongly  concentra¬ 
ted  acid  called  fpirit  of  verdigreafe,  and  fpirit  of 
wine.  The  refult  is,  a  new  kind  of  ether ,  fimilar 
to  the  vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  marine.  This  ether, 
however,  retains  fome  of  the  acidity  and  peculiar 
fmell  of  the  vinegar.  By  rectification  with  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  it  may  be  freed  from  this  acidity,  and  then  finells 
more  like  true  ether,  but  dill  retaining  f'omething  of 
the  fmell,  not  of  the  acid,  but  the  inflammable  part  of 
the  vinegar. 

In  this  procefs  a  greater  quantity  of  ether  is  obtain¬ 
ed  than  by  employing  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which  Ihews 
that  the  vegetable  acid  is  ellentially  fitter  to  produce 
ether  than  the  vitriolic.  This  difference  mud  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  attributed  to  the  great  quantity  of  ardent  fpi¬ 
rit  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  acetousacid, 
and  perhaps  already  approaches  the  date  of  ether. 

VII.  Of  the  Acid  of  Tartar. 

Tartar  is  a  fubflance  thrown  off  from  wine,  after 
it  is  put  into  calks  to  depurate.  The  more  tartar  that 
is  feparated,  the  more  fmooth  and  palatable  the  wine 
r.  This  fubdance  forms  a  thick  hard  crud  on  the 
ddes  of  the  calks  :  and,  as  part  of  the  fine  dregs  of 
the  wine  adhere  to  it,  the  tartar  of  the  white  wines 
is  of  a  greyilli  white  colour,  called  white  tartar  ;  and 
that  of  red  wine  has  a  red  colour,  and  is  called  red 
tartar. 

When  feparated  from  the  calks  on  which  it  is  for¬ 
med,  tartar  is  mixed  with  much  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  from  which,  for  the  purpol’es  of  medicine  andche- 
miflry,  it  requires  to  be  purified.  This  purification 
is  performed  at  Montpelier ;  and  confifts  firft  in  boiling 
the  tartar  in  water,  filtrating  the  folution,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  fait  to  crydallize,  which  it  very  boon  does ;  as 
tartar  requires  nearly  twenty  times  its  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  diffolve  it. 

The  cryftals  of  tartar  obtained  by  this  operation 
are  far  from  being  perfectly  pure ;  and  therefore  they 
are  again  boiled  in  water,  with  an  addition  of  clay, 
which  abforbs  the  colouring  matter ;  and  thus,  on  a 
lecond  cryltallization,  a  very  pure  and  white  fait  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  cryftals  now  obtained  are  called  cream, 
or  cry  flats,  of  tartar ;  and  are  commonly  fold  under 
thefe  names. 

To  obtain  the  pure  Acid  of  Tartar. 

For  a  long  time  the  cream  or  cryftals  of  tartar 
were  confidered  as  the  pureft  acid  which  could  be 
obtained  from  this  fubflance;  but,  in  the  year  1770, 


an  analyfis  of  tartar  was  publilhed  in  the  Swedilh  Practice* 
tranfadtions,  by  Mr  Scheele,  a  Swedilh  chemift.  His  " 

method  of  decompofing  tlie  fait  was,  to  diffolve  it  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  then  to  add  chalk 
in  fine  powder  till  the  effervefcence  ceafed.  A  copi¬ 
ous  precipitation  enfued ;  and  the  remaining  liquor  be¬ 
ing  evaporated,  afforded  a  foluble  tartar.  This  pro¬ 
ved,  that  cream  of  tartar  is  not,  as  was  commonly 
fuppofed,  an  acid  of  a  peculiar  kind,  joined  with  a 
great  deal  of  earthy  impurities ;  but  really  a  compound 
fait,  containing  an  alkali  joined  with  an  acid  ;  and  that 
the  alkali  produced  from  burnt  tartar,  is  not  generated 
in  the  fire,  but  pre-exiftent  in  the  fait. 

The  whole  fediment  obtained  in  this  experiment, 
is  the  calcareous  earth  combined  with  the  acid  of  tar¬ 
tar,  which  may  juflly  be  called  Jelenites  tartareus. 

(See  n°  24).  If  fome  diluted  vitriolic  acid  is  poured 
upon  this  felenites  tartareus,  the  vitriolic  acid  expels  the 
acid  of  tartar,  forming  a  true  felenite  with  the  earth, 
while  the  liquor  contains  the  pure  acid  of  tartar.  By 
infpiffation  this  acid  may  be  made  ftronger,  and  even 
formed  into  frnall  white  cryftals,  which  do  not  deli- 
quiate  in  the  air.  A  particular  fpecies  of  tartar  ex-  Eflential 
tracted  from  forrel  hath  been  fold  for  taking  fpots  out  fait  of  le- 
of  cloths,  under  the  name  of  eflential fait  of  lemons,  toons. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  by  Dr  Black  ;  who 
farther  obferved,  that  if  quicklime  was  ufed  inltead  of 
chalk,  the  whole  acid  would  be  abforbed  by  the  lime, 
and  the  remaining  liquor,  inftead  of  being  a  folution  of 
foluble  tartar,  would  be  a  cauflic  lixivium. 

Acid  of  tartar  combined  with  Alkalies.  294 

1.  Vegetable  Alkali.  If  the  pure  acid  of  tartar  be  Soluble 
combined  with  this  alkali  to  the  point  of  faturation,  a  tartar‘ 
neutral  fait  is  produced,  which  deliquiates  in  the  air, 

and  is  net  eafily  cryflallized,  unlefs  the  liquor  be  kept 
warm,  and  likewife  be  fomewhat  alkaline.  This  fait, 
called  foluble  tartar,  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  purgative ; 
but  as  its  deliquelcence  does  not  admit  of  its  being 
kept  in  a  cryflalline  form,  it  is  always  fold  in  powder. 

Hence,  thofe  who  prepare  foluble  tartar,  take  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  than  merely  to  rub  one  part  of  fixed  al¬ 
kaline  fait  with  three  of  cream  of  tartar,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  compound  fnfficiently  neutral,  and  anfwers  all 
the  purpofes  of  medicine.  29 5 

According  to  Mr  Scheele,  cream  of  tartar  may  be  Regenera- 
recompofed  from  the  pure  acid  and  alkali,  in  the  fol-  ted  cream 
lowing  manner  :  “  Upon  fixed  vegetable  alkali  pour  of  tartar‘ 
a  folution  of  the  acid  of  tartar.  Continue  this  till  the 
effervefcence'  is  over  ;  the  fluid  will  then  be  tranfpa- 
rent ;  but  if  more  of  the  acid  is  added,  it  will  become 
turbid,  and  white,  and  fmall  cryltals  like  white  fand 
will  be  formed  in  it.  Thefe  cryftals  are  a  perfect 
cream  of  tartar.” 

Upon  thefe  principles,  another  method  of  decom¬ 
pofing  cream  of  tartar  might  be  tried ;  namely,  adding 
to  it  as  much  oil  of  vitriol  as  wonld  faturate  the  alka¬ 
li,  then  dilfolving  and  cryftallizing  the  fait :  but,  by 
this  method,  there  would  be  danger  of  the  acid  being 
adulterated  with  vitriolated  tartar.  z<}6 

2.  Foflile  Alkali.  The  fait  produced  from  an  union  Seignette’s 
of  cream  of  tartar  with  foflile  alkali,  has  been  long  or  Rochelle 
known  under  the  names  of  Seignette’s  falt,fal  Rupel-  ^alt* 
lev.fls ,  or  gachelle  fait  ;  but  as  the  cream  of  tartar  is 

now 
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now  difcovered  to  be  rot  a  pure- acid,  but  adulterated  lizable  as  the  acid  of  tartar,  we  were  entirely  igno-  Pr  jciice 

with  a  portion  of  foluble  tartar,  pofnbly  fome  diffe-  rant,  till  the  appearance  of  a  treatife  intitled,  Differ- - 

rences  might  be  obferved  if  the  pure  acid  was  ufed.  tat  to  Chemica ,  tie  Acido  Stic  chart,  authors  Johanne  Af- 
This  fait  was  firft  invented,  and  brought  into  vogue,  zelio  Arvidffon,  4*®,  Upfalite. 
by  one  Seignette,  an  apothecary  at  Rochelle,  who  Of  the  method  of  procuring,  and  the  properties  of, 
kept  the  compofition  a  fecret  as  long  as  he  could,  this  new  acid,  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
Me  if.  Boulduc  and  Geoffroy  afterwards  difcovered  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iv. 
and  publiihed  its  compofition.  “  1.  To  an  ounce  of  the  fined  white  fugar  in  pow- 

To  prepare  this  fait,  cryftals  of  mineral  alkali  are  der,  in  a  retort  with  a  neck,  add  three  ounces  of’ltrong 
to  be  diffolved  in  hot  water,  and  powdered  cream  of  fpirit  ofnitre. 

tartar  thrown  in  as  long  as  any  effervefcence  arifes.  “  2.  The  dilution  being  finifhed,  and  the  phlogilton 
For  the  better  cryltallization  of  the  fait,  the  alkali  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre  mofily  exhaled,  let  a  receiver  be 
ought  to  prevail.  The  liquor  mult  then  be  filtered  properly  fitted  to  the  retort  and  luted,  and  the  liquor 
and  evaporated,  and  very  line  large  cryltals  may  be  then  made  to  boil  gently. 

obtained  by  cold,  each  of  which  is  the  half  of  a  poly-  u  3.  When  the  Solution  has  obtained  a  brownilh 
gonous  prilm  cut  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  This  colour,  add  three  ounces  more  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
lection,  which  forms  a  face  much  larger  than  the  red,  let  the  ebullition  be  continued  till  the  fumes  of,  the 
is,  like  them,  a  regular  reiftangle,  diftinguifhable  from  acid  are  almolt  gone.  ^ot 

the  Others,  not  only  by  its  breadth,  but  alfo  by  two  “  4.  The  liquor  being  at  length  emptied  into  a  lav-  Ciyilals.  of 
diftinct  diagonal  lines  which  interfe<5l  each  other  in  ger  velfel,  and  expol'ed  to  a  proper  degree  of  cold,  Cacb.ar.hie 
the  middle.  quadrangular  prifmatic  cryftals  are  obferved  to  form  ;  ac‘tJ* 

3.  Volatile  Alkali.  With  regard  to  this  combina-  which  being  collected,  and  dried  on  foft  paper,  are 
tion,  all  we  know  as  yet,  is,  that  if  the  alkali  is  over  found  to  weigh  about  109  grains, 
faturated  with  acid,  a  cream  of  tartar,  almoit  as  diffi-  “  5.  The  remaining  liquor  being  again  boiled  in 
cult  of  folution  as  that  of  fixed  alkali,  will  be  obtained,  the  fame  retort,  with  two  ounces  of  frefh  fpirit  of 

nitre,  till  the  red  vapours  begin  to  difappear;  andbe- 
Acid  of  Tartar  combined  with  Earths.  ing  then  jn  tj)e  fame  manner  expofed  to  cryilallize. 

All  that  is  as  yet  known  concerning  thefe  combina-  about  43  grains  of  faline  fpiculas  are  obtained, 
tions,  is,  that  with  the  calcareous  earth  a  compound  not  “  6.  To  the  liquid  that  (till  re  mains,  about  two 
eaiily  foluble  in  water  is  formed.  The  other  properties  ounces  more  of  fpirit  of  nitre  being  added,  and  aft  er- 
of  this  fubfiance,  and  the  nature  of  combinations  of  tar-  wards  the  whole  being,  both  by  boiling  and  evapora- 
tareous  acid  with  other  earths,  are  entirely  unknown,  tion,  reduced  to  a  dry  mafs,  a  brown,  faline,  gelati¬ 
nous  kind  of  fubftance  is  produced,  which,  when  tho- 
Acid  of  Tartar  combined  with  Metallic  Subjlances.  roughly  dry,  is  found  to  weigh  about  half  a  drachm. 

1.  Copper.  In  its  metallic  ftate,  cream  of  tartar  “  In  the  fame  manner,  a  limilar  acid,  we  are  told, 

a 61s  but  weakly  on  this  metal,  but  diifolves  verdigreafe  may  be  obtained  from  different  faccharine  (jubilances, 
much  more  perfectly  than  diftilled  vinegar  can.  The  as  gum-arabic,  honey,  See. ;  but  from  none  in  fuchquan- 
folution  with  cream  of  tartar,  being  evaporated,  does  tities,  or  fo  pure,  as  from  fine  fugar.”  302 

not  cryftallize,  but  runs  into  a  guminykind  of  matter  ;  This  fait  poifeffes  fome  very  lingular  properties,  of  Prefnmpti. 
which,  however,  does  not  attract  the  moifture  of  the  which  what  appears  to  11s  the  moil  remarkable,  and  on.?.flts^x* 
air.  It  readily  diffolves  in  water,  and  makes  a  beau-  which  we  cannot  help  reading  with  fome  degree  of  vhriollca- 
tiful  bluiih  green  on  paper,  which  has  the  property  of  doubt,  is,  that  it  produces  an  effervefcence  on  being  ad-  c;d. 
always  ihining,  as  if  covered  with  varniih.  The  ef-  ded  to  fuch  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  fubjlances,  as 

fe6is  of  the  pure  acid  on  this  metal  have  not  yet  been  contain  the  vitriolic  acid.  From  this  we  lhonld  be  apt 
tried.  to  think,  that  this  acid  was  capable  of  diflodging  even 

2.  Iron.  The  effects  of  a  combination  of  iron  with  the  vitriolic  acid  from  its  balls. 

tile  pure  acid  have  not  hitherto  been  tried.  Cream  of  Acid  of  fugar,  being  dillifled  in  a  retort,  gives  over 
tartar  diffolves  this  metal  into  a  green  liquor,  which  about  T3„  of  its  weight  of  water.  By  an  intenfe  heat 
being  evaporated  runs  per  deliqutum.  It  has  been  at-  it  melts,  and  is  partly  fublimed  ;  leaving  in  the  retort 
tempted  to  fnbllitute  a  folution  of  this  kind  to  the  li-  a  dark  grey  mafs,  of  about  the  fifth  part  of  the  weight 
quor  ufed  in  printing  callicoes  formed  of  iron  and  four  of  the  cryftals  made  ufe  of.  The  fublimed  fait  ealily 
beer  ;  but  this  gave  a  very  dull  brownilh  colour  with  recovers  its  cryftalline  form,  and  leans  to  have  under- 
madder.  Polfib’y,  if  the  pure  acid  was  ufed,  the  to-  gone  no  further  change  by  fublimation  than  being  ren- 
lour  might  be  improved.  In  medicine,  a  combination  dered  more  pure.  During  the  dilfillation  a  great  quan- 
of  cream  of  tartar  with  iron  is  ufed,  and  probably  tity  of  elaltic  vapour  rulhes  out,  (about  too  cubic  inches 
may  be  an  ufefql  chalybeate.  from  half  an  ounce  of  the  cryftals),  which,  from  the  di- 

3.  Regains  of  Antimony.  See  Secft.  III.  Hilled  liquor’s  precipitating  lime-water,  we  may  judge 

to  be  fixed  air.  In  a  fecond  fublimation,  while  fumes 
VIII.  Of  the  Acid  of  Sugar.  are  fentover,  which,  when  cold,  appear  to  be  an  acid,. 

That  fugar  contains  an  acid,  which  on  diftillation  glaffy-coloured  liquor,  but  cannot  be  again  cryftallized. 
by  a  ftrong  fire  arifes  in  a  liquid  form,  in  common  with  “  Such  parts  of  t  ie  falts  as  adhere  to  the  tides  and 
that  of  molt  other  vegetable  fubftances,  has  been  ge-  necks  of  the  vellels,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  leaft  " 
nerally  known  ;  but  how  to  obtain  this  acid  in  a  con-  changed  in  the  procefs.”  (What  thefe  parts  are,  we 
Crete  form,  and  to  appearance  as  pure  and  cryftal-  do  not  comprehend).  On  a  third  fublimation,  thefe 

parts 
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Practice  parts  produced  fucli  elallic  vapours  as  built  the  re- 
— — —  ceivtr. 

Great  acid  This  ^ngll,ar  ralt  has  a  confiderable  acid  power; 
power. C  twenty  grains  of  it  giving  a  very  confiderable  degree 
of  acidity  to  a  large  tankard  of  water.  It  dilfolves  in 
an  equal  weight  of  diftilled  water,  but  concretes  on 
the  liquor’s  growing  cool.  It  is  alfo  lbluble  in  lpirit 
of  wine;  ioo  parts  of  boiling  lpirit  of  wine  dillblving 
56  of  the  laccharine  cry  Hals,  but  no  more  than  40 
when  cold.  The  lblution  in  lpirit  of  wine  loon  be¬ 
comes  turbid;  and depofites  a  mucous  fediment,in  quan¬ 
tity  about  -'5  of  the  acid  made  ufe  of.  When  cold, 
irregular  fcaly  cryftals  are  formed,  which  when  dry 
are  perfectly  white. 

With  vegetable  alkali,  the  acid  of  fngar  can  fcarcely 
be  formed  into  cryftals,  unlefs  either  lhe  alkali  or  acid 
predominate.  With  mineral  alkali,  a  lalt  very  dilH-, 
go4  cult  of  folution  is  formed.  The  quantity  of  volatile 
Incredible  alkali  faturated  by  this  acid  is  incredible.  “  Six  parts 
quantity  of  of  a  pure  volatile  alkali  (we  luppole  volatile  lalts  are 
volatile  a!-  meantJ  may  be  faturated  with  one  of  the  acid  of  fu- 
sed'byit?*  Sar The  produce  is  a  quadrangular  prilmatic  fait. 
y  "  With  lime  this  acid  unites  fo  ftrongly,  as  to  be  fe pa¬ 
s' able  by  no  other  means  than  a  Jtrong  heat.  What 
kind  ef  a  fait  refults  from  this  combination  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  this  fliews  the 
i  f’e  of  lime  in  the  purification  of  fugar,  in  order  to  ab- 
loi b  the  fuperfluous  acid.  Being  faturated  with  fonie 
of  the  terra  ponder  of  a,  the  acid  of  fugar  immediately 
depofites  a  quantity  of  pellucid  angular  cryftals,  fcarcely 
foluble  in  water.  With  maguefia  the  lalt  appears  in 
form  of  a  white  powder,  foluble  neither  in  water  nor 
fpirit  of  wine,  unlefs  the  acid  prevails.  It  lias  a 
llronger  affinity  with  magnefia,  than  any  of  the  alka¬ 
line  {alts.  With  earth  of  alum,  no  cryftals  are  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  a  yellow  pellucid  mafs,  of  a  fvvcetifh  and 
foinewliat  aftringent  tafte ;  which,  in  a  moilt  air,  li¬ 
quefies,  and  increnfes  two-thirds  in  weight. 

This  acid  arts  upon  all  metals,  gold,  nlver,  platina, 
and  quickfilver,  not  excepted,  if  they  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  diflblved  in  an  acid,  and  then  precipitated. 
Iron  in  its  metallic  ftate  is  dillblved  in  very  large 
quantity  by  the  facchariue  acid  ;  45  parts  of  iron  be¬ 
ing  loluble  in  55  of  acid.  By  evaporation,  the  liquor 
fhoots  into  yellow  priftnatic  cryftals,  which  are  eafily 
foluble  in  water.  With  cobalt,  a  quantity  of  yellow- 
coloured  cryftals  are  obtained,  which  being  diftblved 
in  water,  and  fea-falt  added  to  the  folution,  form  a 
fympathttic  ink.  The  elertive  attrartions  of  this 
lingular  acid  are,  firft,  Lime ;  then  the  terra  ponde- 
g:5  rc/ir,  magnefia,  vegetable  alkali,  mineral  alkali,  and 
Saccharine  laftly  clays.  With  fpirit  of  wine  an  ether  was  ob- 
ethcr.  tained,  which  cannot  eafily  be  let  on  fire  ltnlefs  pre- 
vioully  heated,  and  burns  with  a  blue  inftead  of  a 
306  white  flame. 

Whether  _  Towards  the  conclnfion  of  his  diflertation  the  au- 
this  acid  is  thor  obferves,  that  fome  may  imagine  that  the  arid  of 
produced  nitre,  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  experiments,  may  have  a 
trolls^611*"  con^i'era!^e  Hi^re  in  .the  produrtion  of  what  he  has 
termed  acid  of  fugar.  But,  though  he  acknowledges 
that  this  acid  cannot  in  any  way  be  obtained  but  by 
the  affiftance  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  he  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  does  not,  in  any  degree,  enter  into  its 
eompofiticn. 
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What  occurs  to  us  on  this  fubjert  is,  that  if  the  acid  Practice 

really  pre-exifts  in  the  fugar,  it  muft  give  fome  to- - 

kens  of  its  exiftence  by  mixing  the  lugar  with  other 
fubftances  beiides  fpirit  of  nitre.  The  author  himl’elf 
thinks  that  lime  arts  upon  the  acid  part  of  the  liigar  : 
from  whence  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  by  mixing 
lime,  in  a  certain  proportion,  with  liigar,  a  compound 
Ihould  be  obtained  fome  what  fimiiar  to  what  was 
formed  by  a  direct  combination  of  lime  with  the  pure 
acid.  In  this  cafe,  we  might  conclude  that  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  produces  this  fait,  by  combining  with  the 
inflammable  part  of  the  fugar,  becoming  thereby  vo¬ 
latile,  and  flying  entirely  off,  fo  as  to  leave  the  acid 
of  the  fugar  pure.  In  the  diftillation  of  dulcified  fpi¬ 
rit  of  nitre,  however,  we  have  an  inllance  of  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  itlelf  being  very  much  altered.  This  muft 
therefore  fuggeft  a  doubt,  that  the  arid  fait  obtained 
in  the  prefent  cafe  is  only  the  nitrous  acid  deprived  of 
its  phlogifton,  and  united  with  fome  earthy  particles. 

IX.  Of  the  Acid  of  Phosphorus. 

This  acid  as  yet  is  but  little  known.  It  is  obtained  phofpho- 
in  the  greateft  quantities  from  human  urine,  where  it  rine  acid, 
is  combined  with  a  volatile  alkali,  forming  a  fingular 
•kind  of  ammoniacal  falts.  It  is  there  alio  found  in 
combination  with  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali ;  (fee 
Sert.  VI.)  *It  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  molt  vege¬ 
table  lubltances,  by  diftillation  with  a  very  violent 
heat ;  but  in  frnall  quantity.  When  obtained  in  this 
manner,  it  combines  with  the  phlogifton  of  jhe  matter 
diftilled,  and  affumes  the  form  of  pholphorus.  As  the 
only  method  of  procuring  this  acid,  without  the  trouble 
of  a  very  tedious,  and  even  dangerous,  diftillation,  is 
by  evaporation  and  cryllallization,  we  Until  here  give 
the  procefs  for  extrarting  the  microcofmic  fait  from 
urine.  8 

“  A  large  quantity  of  urine  is  to  be  evaporated  to  Microcof. 
the  confiftence  of  a  thin  fyrup  ;  ■  which,  being  let  in  a  mic  fait, 
cold  place,  will  yield,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  foul  how  procu- 
brown -coloured  cryftals,  which  are  the  microcofmic  red’ 
fait,  mixed  with  the  marine,  and  other  lalts  of  urine. 

Thefe  cryftals  are  to  be  dillblved  in  hot  water ;  the 
folution  filtered  wliilft  it  continues  hot,  and  let  to  cry> 
ftallize  again ;  and  the  folution,  filtration,  and  cryftal- 
lization,  repeated  till  the  fait  becomes  pure  and  white. 

In  all  the  cryftallizations  the  microcofmic  fait  fhoots 
firft,  and  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  and  feparated  from 
,  the  ptliers.  If  the  urine  which  remains  after  the  firft 
cryllallization  be  further  evaporated,  and  again  fet  in 
the  cold,  it  will  yield  more  cryftals ;  hut  browner  and 
more  impure  tlian  the  former;  and  therefore  requi¬ 
ring  to  be  purified  by  themfelves.  From  twenty  gal¬ 
lons  of  urine,  may  be  obtained  foiir  ounces  of  pure  lalt ; 
a  confiderable  part  being  Hill  left  in  the  reficluum. 

“  In  thefe  operations  the  heat  ought  to  be  gentle, 
and  the  veflels  either  of  glafs  or  compart  ftone-ware. 

Urine  being  evaporated  in  a  copper  velfel,  afforded 
only  a  green  lblution  of  that  metal.” 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  microcofmic  fait  ob-  jqr  j^ar_ 
tained  by  the  above  procefs,  Mr  Margraaff  gives  the  graafPs  ex¬ 
following  account  in  the  Berliu  Memoirs  for  1  74ft.  periments. 

“  Sixteen  ounces  of  the  fait,  diftilled  in  a  glafs  re¬ 
tort,  in  a  heat  gradually  raifed,  gave  over  eight  oun¬ 
ces  of  a  volatile  urinous  fpirit,  refembling  that  made* 

from 
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Practice  from  fal  ammoniac  by  quicklime.  The  refiduum  was 

- a  porous  brittle  mafs,  weighing  eight  ounces.  This, 

urged  with  a  fltronger  lire  in  a  crucible,  bubbled  and 
frothed  much,  and  at  length  funk  down  into  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  glal's,  without  iteming  to  fufier  any  fur¬ 
ther  diminution  of  its  weight  in  the  molt  vehement 
hear. 

The  vitreous  matter  dilfolved  in  twice  or  thrice  its 
quantity  of  water,  into  a  clear,  tranfparent,  acid  li¬ 
quor,  fomewhat  thick,  not  ill  refembling  in  conliltence 
concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  This  liquor  totally  cor¬ 
roded  zinc  into  a  white  powder,  which,  being  diluted 
with  water,  appeared  in  great  part  to  dillblve,  fixed 
alkalies  occationing  a  plentiful  precipitation.  It  atted 
powerfully  upon  iron,- with  fome  efifervefcence ;  and 
changed  the  metal  into  a  kind  of  muddy  fubflance  in¬ 
clining  to  bluilh,  in  part  foluble  in  water  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  It  difiblved  likewife  a  portion  of  reguhis  of 
antimony,  and  extra&ed  a  red  tinfture  from  cobalt. 
On  lead  and  tin  it  had  very  little  aftjon.  Copper  ft  * 
corroded  but  llightly.  On  bifmuth,  lilver,  and  gold, 
it  had  no  effect  at  all,  either  by  ftrong  digertion,  or  a 
boiling  heat.  Nor  did  the  addition  of  a  confiderable 
portion  of  nitrous  acid  enable  it  to  ad  upon  gold. 

“  The  vitreous  fait  in  its  dry  form,  melted  with 
metallic  bodies  with  a  ftrong  fire,  ads  upon  them 
more  powerfully.  In  each  of  the  following  experi¬ 
ments,  two  drachms  of  the  fait  were  taken  to  two 
fcruples  of  the  metal  reduced  to  fmall  parts,  (r.)  Gold 
communicated  a  purple  colour  to  the  vitreous  fait ;  on 
weighing  the  metal,  however,  its  diminution  was  not 
confiderable.  (2.)  Silver  loft  four  grains,  or  T*3  ; 
and  rendered  the  fait  yellowilh,  and  moderately  opake. 
(3.)  Copper  loft  only  two  grains,  or  T'6,  though  the 
fait  was  tinged  of  a  deep  green  colour.  It  leemed  as 
if  a  portion  of  the  fait  had  been  retained  by  the  me¬ 
tal,  which,  after  the  fufion,  was  found  to  be  whiter  and 
more  brittle  than  before.  (4.)  During  the  fufion  with 
iron,  flafhes  like  lightning  were  continually  thrown 
out;  a  phofphorus  being  generated  from  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  acid  with  the  inflammable  principle  of  the 
iron.  Great  part  of  the  mixture  rifes  up  in  froth ; 
which,  when  cold,  appears  a  vitreous  fcoria,  covered 
on  the  furface  with  a  kind  of  metallic  (kin,  which,  on 
being  rubbed,  changes  its  green  colour  to  a'yellowilh. 
The  reft  of  the  iron  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible,half  melted,  half  vitrified,  and  fpongy.  (5.)  Tin 
loft  18  grains,  or  nearly  one-half  its  weight,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  fait  whftifli ;  the  remaining,  metal  being 
at  the  fame  time  remarkably  changed.  It  was  all 
over  leafy  and  brilliant,  very  brittle,  internally  like 
zinc.  Laid  on  burning  coals,  it  firft  began  to  melt, 
then  burnt  like  zinc,  or  phofphorus.  (6.)  Lead  loft 
16  grains,  and  gave  the  fame  whitifh  colour  to  the 
fcorice  that  tin  does.  The  remaining  lead  was  in  like 
manner  inflammable,  but  burnt  lefs  vehemently  than 
the  tin ;  from  which  it  differed  alfo  in  retaining  its 
malleability.  (7.)  Mercury  precipitated  from  aqua 
fortis,  and  well  edulcorated,  being  treated  with  the 
fait  in  a  glafs  retort,  with  a  fire  railed  to  the  utmoft, 
only  1 2  grains  of  mercury  fublimed  ;  28  remaining  u- 
nited  with  the  acid,  in  a  whitilh,  Temi-opake  mafs.  A 
folution  of  this,  mixed  in  diftilled  water,  depofited  a 
quantity  of  a  yellowifli  powder ;  which,  by  diftillation 
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in  a  glafs  retort,  was  in  great  part  revived  into  run-  Practice 
ning  mercury.  A  part  alfo  remained  difiblved  in  the 
clear  liquor  ;  for  a  drop  let  fall  on  polilhed  copper  in- 
ftantly  whitened  it.  (8.)  Regulus  of  antimony  melt¬ 
ed  with  the  vitreous  l’alt,  loft  eight  or  nine  grains, 

(about  i) ;  the  reguhis  affumed  a  fine,  brilliant,  ftria- 
ted  appearance  ;  lhe  fcoriae  were  fomewhat  opake. 

(9.)  Bifmuth  loft  eight  grains ;  the  fcoriae  were  like 
the  preceding,  but  the  bifmuth  itfelf  fulFercd  little 
change,  (to.)  Zinc,  mixed  with  the  fait,  and  diftil¬ 
led  in  a  glafs.  retort,  yielded  a  true  phofphorus,  which 
arofe  in  a  very  moderate  heat.  The  refidumn  was 
of  a  grey  colour,  a  little  melted  at  the  bottom,  in 
weight  not  exceeding  two  drachms,  fo  that  two  fern- 
ples  had  fublimed.  This  refiduuffi,  urged  further  in  a 
fmall  Hefiian  crucible,  to  perfect  fufion,  emitted  an  in¬ 
finity  of  phofphorine  flafhes,  with  a  kind  of  detonation. 

The  matter,  grown  cold,  looked  like  the  fcorice  of  melt¬ 
ed  glafs.  (ir.)  White  arfenic,  mixed  with  this  fair, 
leparated  in  the  fire,  greateft  part  of  it  lubliming,  and' 
only  fo  much  remaining  behind  as  iucreal’cdthe  weight 
of  the  fait  eiglrt  or  nine  grains.  This  compound  ap¬ 
peared  at  firft  tranfparent ;  but,  on  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  became  moift,  and  of  an  opake  whitenefs, 
much  refembling  cryllalline  arfenic,  (12.)  Cinnabar 
totally  fublimed  ;  fuffering  no  change  itfelf,  and  oc- 
cafioning  none  in  the  fait.  Sulphur  did  the  fame. 

(13.)  One  part  of  the  fait,  mixed  with  ten  of  liiun- 
ganefe,  and  melted  in  a  clofe  veflel,  gave  a  femi-tranf- 
parent  mafs,  fome  parts  of  which  were  bluifli.  The 
crucible  was  lined  with  a  fine  purple  glazing,  and  the- 
edges  of  the  mafs  itfelf  appeared  of  the  fame  colour. 

“  The  vitreous  fait  difiblved  alfo,  in  fufion,  me¬ 
tallic  calces,  and  earths.  Chalk,  with  one  third  its 
weight  of  the  fait,  formed  a  femi-tranlpnrent  vitreous 
mafs:  calcined  marble,  with  the  fame  proportion, 
flowed  fo  thin  as  to  run  all  through  the  crucible  :  gyp- 
fum,  likewife,  ran  moftly  through  the  crucible;  what 
remained  was  femi-tranfparent.  Lapis  fpccularis  ran 
entirely  through  the  veflel.  Spaniili  chalk  gave  a  femi- 
tranfparent  mafs,  which  fparlded  on -breaking ;  and 
fine  white  clay,  a-  fimilar  one.  Saxon  topaz  and  flint 
were  changed  into  beautiful  opal-colourcd  mafles ; 
the  earth  of  alum  into  a  femi-tnuifpareut  mafs,  and 
quick  lime  into  an  opake  white  one.  The  mafs  with 
flints  imbibed  moifture  from  the  air ;  the  btliers  nor. 

“  Oil  of  vitriol,  poured  upon  one  fourth  its  weight 
of  this  fait  in  a  retort,  raifed  an  effervefcence,  acquired 
a  brownifli  colour,  and  afterwards  became  turbid  and 
white..  On  railing  the  fire,  the  oil  of  vitriol  diftilled, 
and  the  matter  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  melted. 

In  the  neck  was  found  a  little  fublimare,  which  grow 
moift  in  the  air;-  as  did  likewife  the  remaining  fair, 
which  was  opake  and  whitifh.  Concentrated  lpirit 
of  nitre,  diftilled  with  this  fait  in  the  above  propor¬ 
tion,  came  over  nnchanged  ;  no  fublimate  appeared  ; 
the  refiduum.  looked  like  glafs  of  borax.  The  diftil¬ 
led  fpirit  did  not  a  cl  in  the  leaft  upon  gold,  even  by 
codion.  Strong  fpirit  of  lea-falt  being  diftilled  in 
the  fame  manner,  no  lenfible  change  was  made  either 
in  the  fpirit  or  the  fait. 

“  Equal  parts  of  the  vitrified  microcoftnic  fait  and 
fait  of  tartar  being  urged  with  the  ftrongeft  fire  that 
a  glafs  retort  could  bear,  nothing  fenfiblc  came  over,. 

notr 
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Practice  nor  did  the  mixture  appear  in  thin  fufion.  Diffolved 
in  water,  filtered,  and  duly  evaporated,  it  afforded, 
very  difficultly,  oblong  cryftals,  fomewhat  alkaline ; 
the  quantity  of  alkali  having  been  more  than  enough 
to  faturate  the  acid.  A  whitifli  matter  remained 
on  the  filter,  amounting  to  feven  or  eight  grains, 
from  two  drachms  of  the  mixture  ;  this,  after  being 
w allied  and  dried,  melted  before  a  blow-pipe,  as  did 
fpo  liktwife  the  cryltals.  . 

F.yptls  the  “  This  fait  ieemsto  extricate,  in  part,  the  acids  of 
violated VI*  v'tri°late<l tartar,  nitre,  and  fea-lalt.  (1.)  On  dillil- 
tartar  ^itre  a  mixtlire  of  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vitrio- 
and  fea-falt.  lated  tartar,  there  canie  over  fome  ponderous  acid 
drops,  which,  faturated  with  fixed  alkali,  formed  a 
neutral  fait  greatly  refembling  the  vitriolated  tartar. 
The  refiduum  readily  diffolved  in  water,  and  difficult¬ 
ly  cryftallized.  (2.)  Nitre,  treated  with  the  fame 
proportion  of  the  fait,  began  to  emit  red  vapours. 
The  refiduum  was  of  a  peaeh-bloffom  colour,  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  melted  lefs  perfectly  than  the  preceding, 
and  diffolved  more  difficultly  in  water.  The  folution 
depofited  a  little  earthy  matter;  and,  on  being  flowly 
evaporated,  Ihot  into  cryltals,  which  did  not  deflagrate 
in  the  fire.  (3.)  Sea-falt,  diftilled  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  manifeflly  parted  with  its  acid;  the  refiduum 
was  whitilh,  readily  diffolved  in  water,  and  afi'orded 
home  cubical  cryltals.  (4.)  Sal  ammoniac  fullered  no 
change.  (5.)  Borax,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vi¬ 
treous  fait,  run  all  through  the  crucibles. 

“  Solutions  of  this  fait  precipitated  the  earthy  part 
of  lime-water,  of  folution  of  alum,  of  flint  diffolved  in 
fixed  alkali,  and  the  combination  of  marine  acid  with 
chalk  or  quicklime.  The  precipitate  from  this  laft 
liquor  is  tenacious  like  glue,  and  does  not  diffolve 
even  in  boiling  water  ;  expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  it 
froths  prodigioully,  and  at  laft  melts  into  a  thick  fcoria. 

“  Solutions  of  this  fait  precipitate  alfo  fundry  me¬ 
tallic  folutions;  as  butter  of  antimony,  folutions  of 
lilver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  mercury,  and  bifmuth,  in 
the  nitrous  acid ;  and  of  tin  in  aqua  regis.  The 
precipitate  of  iron  from  fpirit  of  fait  is  a  tenacious 
mafs ;  that  of  filver  from  aqua  fortis,  fometimes  a 
white  powder,  fometimes  tenacious.  Copper  from 
aqua  fortis  is  fometimes  thrown  down  in  form  of  a 
while  powder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a  green  oil, 
according  to  the  proportions  and  dilutenefs  of  the  li¬ 
quor.  Silver  is  not  precipitated  at  all  by  this  acid  from 
its  folution  in  vinegar,  nor  gold  from  aqua  regis. 

“  An  ounce  of  the  vitreous  fait,  well  mixed  with 
half  an  ounce  of  foot,  and  committed  to  diftillation, 
yielded  a  drachm  of  fine  phofphorus.  The  black  re¬ 
fiduum,  being  elixated  with  boiling  water,  and  the 
liquor  paffed  through  a'  filter,  there  remained  upon 
the  filter  eight  fcrnples  of  a  blagk  matter  ;  and,  on  e- 
vaporating  and  cryflallizing  the  liquor,  about  {even 
drachms  were  obtained  of  oblong  cryftals,  which  did 
not  deliquiate  in  a  mcift  air,  but  became  powdery  in  a 
warm  one.  Thefe  cryftals,  treated  afrefli  with  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  yielded  no  phofphorus.  Before  a 
blow-pipe  they  melted  into  a  tranlparent  globular  mafs, 
which,  on  cooling,  became  turbid  and  opake.  Dif¬ 
folved  in  water,  they  precipitated  folutions  of  filver, 
mercury,  copper,  and  of  chalk ;  though  they  did  not 
act  upon  the  latter  fo  powerfully,  nor  produce  with  it 


a  gluey  mafs,  as  before  they  had  been  deprived  of  Practice 
their  phofphorine  acid.” 

On  this  account  of  the  phofphorine,  or  rather  micro- 
cofmic,  acid,  which  we  have  taken  from  Lewis’s  notes 
on  Neuman’s  chemiftry,  vve  have  only  to  oblerve, 
that  the  microcofmic  fait  either  contains  two  diftindt 
acids,  one  of  which  only  is  capable  of  being  united 
with  inflammable  matter  fo  as  to  produce  phopfhorus  ; 
or  that  the  true  phofphorine  acid  itfelf  is  capable  of  a 
kind  of  decompofition,  by  which  it  may  be  made  in¬ 
capable  of  uniting  any  more  with  phlogifton.  It  would 
feem  likewife,  that  fome  fubftances  are  much  more 
proper  for  producing  phofphorus  than  others ;  and 
that  tliofe  which  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  matter  are  not  the  moft  proper.  Thus, 
half  an  ounce  of  loot  mixed  with  a  whole  ounce  of 
acid,  yielded  only  a  drachm  of  phofphorus ;  while  two 
drachms  of  acid,  with  no  more  than -two  fcruples  of 
zinc,  gave  two  fcruples  of  phofphorus ;  nor  did  the 
diftillation  feem  to  be  finiflied. 

X.  Of  the  Acid  of  Ants.  ,n 

The  acid  may  be  obtained  from  thefe  infers  either  Howprocu- 
by  diftillation,  or  Ample  infufion  in  water.  From  red. 
twenty-four  ounces  of  ants,  Neuman  obtained  eleven 
ounces  and  an  half  of  acid  as  ftrong  as  good  vinegar, 
by  diftillation  in  balneo  marise.  Of  this  acid,  Mr  Mar- 
graaff  gives  the  following  account  in  the  Berlin  Me¬ 
moirs  for  1749.  312 

u  The  acid  of  ants  effervefees  with  alkaline  falts,  Its  proper- 
botli  fixed  and  volatile.  With  volatile  alkalies  it  forms  ties, 
a  neutral  liquor,  which,  like  that  compofed  of  the 
fame  alkalies  and  vinegar,  yields  no  concrete  fait  on 
diftillation.  With  fixed  alkalies  it  concretes,  upon 
proper  exhalation  into  oblong  cryftals,  which  deli- 
qniate  in  the  air.  The  cryftals,  or  the  faturated  neutral 
liquor  uncryftallized,  on  being  diftilled  with  a  fire  in- 
creafed  till  the  retort  begun  to  melt,  yielded  a  liquor 
fcarce  fenfibly  acid,  and  afterwards  a  fmall  quantity 
of  an  urinous  and  partly  ammoniacal  liquor.  The 
remaining  black  matter,  dillolved  in  diftilled  water, 
filtered  and  evaporated,  Ihot  into  large  cryftals  which 
did  not  deliquiate  in  the  air,  though  they  were  in 
tafte  ftrongly  alkaline,  effervefeed  with  acids,  and 
had  all  the  other  properties  by  which  fixed  alkalies 
are  diftinguiffied. 

“  This  acid  diffolves,  with  great  effervefcence,  co¬ 
ral,  chalk,  and  quicklime  ;  and  concrets  with  them  all 
into  cryftals  which  do  deliquiate  in  the  air. 

“  It  does  not  precipitate  filver,  lead,  or  mercury, 
from  the  nitrous  acid;  nor  quicklime  from  the  marine. 

Hence  it  appears  to  have  no  analogy  to  the  marine  or 
vitriolic  acids ;  the  firft  of  which  conftantly  precipitates 
the  metallic  folutions,  and  the  other  the  earthy. 

“  It  does  not  a<ft  upon  filings  of  filver;  but  (like 
vegetable  acids),  it  totally  diffolves,  by  the  afiiftance 
of  heat,  the  calx  of  filver  precipitated  from  aqua  for¬ 
tis  by  fait  of  tartar. 

“  It  does  not  dillblve  calces  of  mercury,  (as  vege¬ 
table  acids  do)  ;  but  revives  them  into  running  quifck- 
filver. 

“  It  afts  very  weakly  upon  filings  of  copper  ;  but 
perfectly  dillolves  copper  that  has  been  calcined. 

The  folution  yields  beautiful,  compact,  green  cryftals. 

“  It 
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:  u  It  dilTolves  iron-filings  with  violence  ;  the  foln-  with  a  pure  alkaline  lixivium,  yielded,  on  infpiilation,  a  Pa  actice 

■  tion,  dulyevaporated,  Ihoots  into  cryftals  more  readily  faline  matter,  which  would  not  cryftallize,  and  which,  - 

than  that  made  in  diltilled  vinegar.  It  fcarcely  afts  at  when  exficcated  by  heat,  deliquiated  in  the  air,  lea- 
all  upon  filings  of  tin.  ving  a  confiderable  proportion  of  an  earthy,  unctuous 

“  It  does  not,  according  to  Mr  Margraff,  corrode  matter.  Being  again  gently  infpilTated,  it  left  a 
filings  of  lead;  but  dilTolves,  by  the  .afliftance  of  heat,  brownifh  fait,  very  foluble,  weighing  one  half  more 
the  red  calx  of  lead.  The  folution  cryftallizes  into  a  than  the  fait  of  amber  employed.  This  fait  efFervef- 
faccharum  faturni.  In  Mr  Ray’s  philolophical  letters,  ced  with  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  :  the  vapour, 
it  is  f  lid,  that  **  lead  put  into  the  acid  fpirit,  or  fair  wa-  which  exhaled,  was  not  acid,  but  oily  arid  fulphureous. 
ter,  together  with  the  animals  themfelves,  makes  agood  On  repeating  the  experiment,  and  fully  faturating  the 
faccharum  faturni and  that  this  faccharum,  on  be-  alkali  with  the  fait  of  amber,  the  neutral  faltnlade  no 

ing  djftilled,  “  will  afford  the  fame  acid  fpirit  again,  effervel’cence  with  thefe  acids.  This  fait  did  not  per- 

which  the  faccharum  faturni  made  with  vinegar  will  fedtly  melt  before  a  blow-pipe  ;  continued  in  the  fire 

not  do,  but  returns  an  inflammable  oil  with  water,  for  fome  time,  it  effervefced  with  aqua  fortis.  In  dif- 
but  nothing  that  is  acid  :  and  faccharum  faturni  made  dilation  it  yielded  a  bitter,  oily,  alkalefcent  fpirit, 
with  fpirit  of  verdigreafe  doth  the  fame  in  this  refpedt  much  refembling  the  fpirit  of  tartar  ;  and  towards  the 
with  fpirit  of  pifmires.  end,  an  empyreumatic  oil.  The  refiduum  elixated, 

“  It  diffolves  zinc  with  vehemence,  and  fhoots,  up-  yielded  the  alkaline  fait  again  of  a  brown  colour, 
on  due  evaporation,  into  inelegant  cryftals,  not  at  all  “  Salt  of  amber  effervefces  ftrongly  with  volatile 
like  thofe  produced  with  diltilled  vinegar.  On  bif-  alkalies;  and,  on  faturation,  forms  with  them  an  oily 
muth,  or  regnlus  of  antimony,  it  has  little  effect,  ei-  ammoniacal  liquor,  which,  in  difiillation,  totally  arifes 
tlier  when  calcined,  or  in  their  metalline  ftate.”  in  a  fluid  form,  except  that  a  fmall  portion  of  a  pe¬ 
netrating,  oily,  faline  matter  concretes  towards  the 
XI.  Of  the  Acid  of  Amber.  end.  3,4 

The  nature  of  this  acid  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  “  On  diftilling  fait  of  amber  with  an  equal  quanti-  Extricates 
and  Mr  Pott  is  the  only  chemift  who  feems  to  have  ty  of  common  lal  ammoniac,  an  acid  marine  fpirit  the  adds  of 

examined  it  with  accuracy.  We  lhall  therefore  give  came  over,  of  a  Itrong  fniell,  and  a  brown  colour  :  ammo". 

an  abftraft  of  the  principal  obfervations  and  experi-  afterwards,  a  little  white  fal  ammoniac  fublimed  ;  at  ”r‘*c  and  n‘~ 

ments  he  has  made  on  this  fait.  length  arofe  fuddenly  a  large  quantity  of  a  fuliginous 

“  Salt  of  amber  requires  a  large  quantity  of  water  or  bituminous  matter,  leaving  behind  a  fmall  portion 

for  its  folution.  In  the  firft  cryftallization  (being  of  a  like  Alining  black  lubftance.  The  coaly  matter 

much  impregnated  with  the  oil,  which  riles  from  the  was  confiderahly  more  in  quantity  than  the  fait  of  am- 

amber  along  with  it),  it  flioots  into  fpongy  flakes,  in  bcr  employ^.  On  treating  it  with  nitre,  red  va- 

colour  refembling  brown  fugar-candy;  the  cryftals  pours  arofe,  and  the  mixture  detonated  with  vio- 
which  fucceed  prove  darker  and  darker  coloured.  On  lence.  A  mixture  of  it  with  borax,  frothed  and  fwel- 
repeating  the  depuration,  the  cryftals  appear  at  top  led  up  much  more  than  borax  by  itfelf ;  and,  on  rai- 
of  a  clear  yellow,  or  whitilh  colour,  in  form  of  long  fing  flie  fire,  yielded  only  fome  oily  drops ;  the  acid 

needles  or  feathers ;  at  bottom,  darker,  and  more  ir-  being  deftroyed  by  this  fait,  as  by  fixed  alkalies  and 

regular,  as  are  like  wife  the  cryftals  which  flioot  after-  quicklime. .  31^ 

wards.  The  cryftals  neither  liquefy  nor  become  pow-  “  Spirit  of  fea-falt,  poured  upon  one-fourth  its  Purified  by 
dery  in  the  air :  rubbed,  they  emit  a  pungent  fmell  like  weight  of  fait  of  amber,  made  fcarce  any  folution  in  d\e  marine 
that  of  radilhes,  efpecially  if  warmed  a  little  ;  their  the  cold  :  on  the  application  of  heat,  nearly  the  whole  aciJ* 
tafte  is  acid,  not  in  the  leail  corrofive,  but  with  a  kind  coagulated  into  the  conliftence  of  a  jelly.  In  diftilla- 
of  oily  pungency.  tion,  the  fpirit  of  fait  arofe  firft ;  then  almoft  the  whole 

“  This  folt,  kept  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  lofes  of  the  fait  of  amber,  partly  like  firm  butter,  partly  like 

nothing  of  its  weight,  and  fuffers  no  alteration.  In  a  long  ftriated  plumous  alum,  very  pure,  and  of  a  line 

great  heat  it  melts  like  oil;  after  which  a  little  oily  acid  white  colour,  its  oily  matter  being  changed  into  a 
arifes,  then  oily  Arias  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  at  the  bottom.  The  fait,  thus  purified,  makes 
retort,  and  the  fait  fublimes  into  the  neck,  partly  in  no  precipitation  in  the  folution  of  lilver,  and  confe- 
the  form  of  a  dark  yellow  butter,  and  partly  in  that  quently  retains  nothing  of  the  marine  acid  ;  nor  does 
of  feathers,  a  black  coaly  matter  remaining  at  bottom ;  it  precipitate  folution  of  quicklime  made  in  fpirit  of 
fo  that,  by  this  procefs,  a  part  of  the  fait  is  deftroyed.  fait,  and  confequently  contains  nothing  vitriolic.  If 
“  Oil  of  turpentine  has  no  aftion  on  this  fait,  any  of  the  mineral  acids  was  contained  in  this  fait,  it 
Highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  gains  from  it  a  yellow  could  not  here  efoape  difeovery;  the  oil,  which  in  the 
.colour  in  the  cold  ;  and,  on  the  application  of  heat,  rough  fait  is  fuppofed  to  conceal  the  acid,  being  in  this 
diflolves  a  confiderable  quantity,  but  depofites  great  procefs  feparated. 

part  of  it  on  cooling.  The  fait  thus  depofited  is  fome-  “  Aqua  fortis  being  poured  upon  one-fourth  its 
what  whiter  than  before,  but  ftill  continues  fenfibly  weight  of  fait  of  amber,  extracted  a  yellowilh  colour 
yellow.  The  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  dilTolves  from  it  in  the  cold,  but  diflblved  little  :  on  the  appli- 
it  readily,  without  effervefcence,  into  a  yellow  liquor  ;  cation  of  heat,  the  whole  dilTolves  into  a  clear  liquor, 
if  the  fait  was  foul,  the  folution  proves  of  a  red  co-  without  any  coagulation  :  if  the  fait  is  very  oily,  the 
lour;  on  burning  of  the  vinous  fpirit,  a  neutral  liquor  folution  proves  red-.  In  diftilhtion,  gveateft  part  a- 
remains.  rifes  in  a  liquid  form,  with  only  a  very  fmall  quantity 

“  A  folution  of  fait  of  amber  in  water,  faturated  of  concrete  fait.  The  fpirit  does  not  adl  upon  gold, 
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Practice  but  diflblves  filver,  and  quickfilver,  as  at  firft;  a  proof 
■  that  it  has  received  no  marine  acid  from  the  fait  of 

amber. 

“  Oil  of  vitriol  being  added  to  twice  its  weight  of 
fait  of  amber  diluted  with  a  little  water,  a  moderate 
fire  elevated  an  acidulous  liquor,  which  appeared  to 
proceed  from  the  fait  of  amber ;  for  its  making  no 
change  in  folution  of  fixed  fal  ammoniac,  fhewed  it 
not  to  be  vitriolic.  On  continuing  the  diilillation  by 
a  Wronger  fire,  greateft  part  of  the  fait  arifes  unde- 
ftroyed,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  along  with  it  ;  a  black, 
light,  porous  earth  remaining. 

“  Equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  fait  of  amber  gave 
over  in  diflillation  only  an  acidulous  phlegm ;  the  refi- 
duum,  elixated  with  water,  yielded  a  folution  of  the 
lime  in  the  acid  of  amber,  refembling  a  folution  of  the 
fame  earth  in  vegetable  acids,  precipitable  by  alkaline 
falts,  and  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  Lime  added  to  a  wa¬ 
tery  folution  of  fait  of  amber,  diflblves  with  fome  ef- 
fervefcence;  after  which,  the  whole  coagulates  into 
the  confillence  of  a  jelly :  this,  diluted  with  water, 
proves  limilar  to  the  foregoing  folution. 

“  Solution  of  fait  of  amber  makes  no  precipitation 
in  folutions  of  filver  or  quickfilver.  It  diflblves  zinc, 
as  all  acids  do  :  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  the  zinc:  the 
volatile  do  not ;  and  when  a  fufBcient  quantity  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  has  been  added,  the  fixed  make  no.  precipitation. 
It  aifts  exceeding  flowly  and  difficultly  upon  copper; 
but  corrodes  calcined  copper  in  a  fliorter  time.  It  foon 
corrodes  iron,  by  cottion,  into  a  crocus,  and  diflblves 
a  part  into  a  liquid  form  :  the  folution  has  little  colour ; 
but  alkaline  falts  readily  difcover  that  it  holds  iron,  by 
rendering  it  turbid  and  whitiflj,  and  throwing  down 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  greenifn  calx.” 

316  XII.  Of  Fixed  Alkaline  Salts. 

How  procu-  of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  vegetable,  and 
re  '  mineral,  (fee  n°  23.)  The  firft  is  never  found  by 

itlelf,  and  but  rarely  in  combination  with  any  acid ; 
but  is  always  prepared  from  the  afhes  of  burnt  vege¬ 
tables.  •  The  fecond  is  found  native  in  fome  parts  of 
the  earth.  It  is  likewife  found,  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities,  combined  with  the  marine  acid,  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  eartli ;  thus  for¬ 
ming  the  common  alimentary  fait.  It  is  alfo  produced 
from  the  afhes  of  certain  fea-plants,  and  of  the  plant 
called  kali ;  from  whence  both  the  mineral  and  vege- 

317  table  alkalies  have  taken  their  name. 

^lkM'table  The  vegetable  alkali  difficultly  aflhmes  a  cryftalline 
ftaliized^*  f°rm  5  'neverthelefs,  it  may  be  partially  united  with 
fome  acids  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cryflallize,  and  lofe 
its  property  of  deliquiatirg  in  the  air,  without,  at  the 
fame  tit;*-,  ceafing  to  be  an  alkali.  Of  this  we  liavejan 
example  in  the  acid  of  ants  above  mentioned.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  we  have  obferved  in  treating 
vegetable  fixed  alkali  with  fpirit  of  wine.  A  gallon 
of  pretty  ftrong  fpirit  of  wine  being  drawn  over  from 
a  pound  of  fait  of  tartar,  a  black  unctuous  liquor  was 
left,  which  Ihot  into  cryftals  very  much  refembling 
vitriolated  tartar,  and  which  did  not  deliquiate  in  the 
air,  but  were  neverthelefs  ftrongly  alkaline. 

Tiie  mineral  alkali  in  its  natural  Hate  always  affumes 
a  cryftalline  form,  fomewliat  refembling  that  of  fal 
mirabile.  It  docs  not  deliquiate  in  the:  air,  nor  does  it. 


Part  II. 

feem  to  have  fo  ftrong  an  attraction  for  water,  even  Practice 
when  in  its  moft  cauftic  ftate,  as  the  vegetable  alkali ; 
hence  mineral  alkali  is  preferable  to  it  in  making  foap, 
which  is  always  of  a  firmer  confiftence  with  mineral  318 
than  with  vegetable  alkali.  If  vegetable  alkali  is  com-  Change  on 
bined  with  fpirit  of  lalt,  fome  change  feems  to  be  thereby 
induced  upon  it ;  fis  the  fait  produced  by  expelling  the  ta  e  a  a  '* 
marine  acid  by  means  of  the  vitriolic,  and  then  cryftal- 
lizing  the  mat's,  cryftallizes  differently  from  variola¬ 
ted  tartar.  Whether  the  vegetable  alkali  might  by 
this means  be  entirely  converted  into  the  mineral,  de- 
ferves  a  further  inquiry.  319 

Both  vegetable  and  mineral  alkalies,  when  applied  Difference 
to  the  tongue,  have  a  very  fharp,  pungent,  and  nri-  between 
nous  tafte ;  but  the  vegetable  conliderably  more  fo  than 
the  mineral.  They  both  unite  with  acids,  and  form  alkalies, 
different  neutral  falts  with  them :  but  the  vegetable  al¬ 
kali  feems  to  have  rather  a  greater  attraction  for  acids 
than  the  other  •,  although  this  difference  is  not  fo  great, 
as  that  a  neutral  fait,  formed  by  the  union  of  mineral 
alkali  with  any  acid,  can  be  decompofed  by  an  addition 
of  the  vegetable  alkali.  j20 

Both  vegetable  and  mineral  alkali  appear  to  be  Compofed 
compofed  of  an  exceedingly  cauftic  fait  unite  d  with  a  of  a  cauftic 
certain  quantity  of  fixed  air:  (See  Air,  n°  10.)  This  Dlt  and  fix- 
may  be  increafed  fo  far,  as  to  make  the  vegetable,  alkali  e  aur" 
afliime  a  cryftalline  form  and  lofe  great  part  of  its  al¬ 
kaline  properties ;  but  as  the  adhefion  of  great  part  of 
this  air  is  very  flight,  it  eafily  feparates  by  a  gentle 
heat.  Some  part,  however,  is  obftinately  retained  ; 
and  the  alkali  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  moft 
violent  calcination  per  fe.  The  only  method  of  de¬ 
priving  it  entirely  of  its  fixed  air,  is  by  mixing  an  al¬ 
kaline  lolution  with  quicklime. 

Fixed  Alkalies  combined  with  Sulphur.  g2I 

The  produce  of  this  is  the  red  fetid  compound  cal-  Hepar  ful¬ 
led  hepar  fulphurti ,  or  liver  of  fiilpur.  It  may  be  phuris. 
made  by  melting  fulphur  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  ftir- 
ring  into  it,  while  melted,  four  times  its  weight  of  dry 
alkaline  fait.  The  whole  readily  melts  and  forms  a 
red  mafs  of  a  very  fetid  finell,  and  which  deliquiates 
in  the  air.  If  fulphur  is  boiled  in  a  folution  of  fixed 
alkaline  fait,  a  like  combination  will  take  place. 

In  this  procefs,  when  the  hepar  is  made  either  in 
the  dry  or  the  moift  way,  the  fixed  air  of  the  alkali  is 
difeharged,  according  to  Dr  Prieftley’s  obfervation. 

Neither  does  a  fixed  alkali,  when  combined  with  fixed 
air,  feein  capable  of  uniting  with  fulphur;  nor  will 
the  union  be  accomplilhed  without  heat,  unlefs  the  al¬ 
kali  is  already  in  a  cauftic  ftate.  Hence  a  cold  folution 
of  hephar  fulphuris  may  be  decompounded,  partly  at  g22 
leaft,  by  fixed  air.  On  adding  an  acid,  however,  the  Decompo- 
decompofition  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  ;  and  the  fed., 
fulphur  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  in  form  of  a 
white  powder. 

During  the  precipitation  of  the  fulphur  from  an  al¬ 
kali,  by  .means  of  acids,  a  thick  white  finoke  arifes,  of 
a  moft  fetid  fniell,  and  fuffocating  nature  ;  this  finoke 
feems  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  pure 
phlogifton,  than  any  fubftance  that  hath  been  hitherto 
obferved.  It  burns  quietly,  without  explofion,  on  a 
candle’s  being  held  in  it.  Calces  of  filver,  lead,  iron, 
or  biiinuth,  are.  rendered  black  by  it.  Hence,  if  any 

thing; 
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Practice  thing  is  wrote  with  a  folution  of  lead,  and  a  folntion 

1^3  of  hepar  fulphuris  is  paffed  over  it  when  dry,  the 
Mamma-  writing,  formerly  invilible,  will  immediately  appear 
ble  vapour  0f  a  blackilh  brown  colour.  Silver,  in  its  metallic 
in  the  de-  ftate?  ;s  prodigioully  blackened  either  by  the  contact 
tion  of  it.  °f  thi*  vapour,  or  by  being  immerfed  in  a  folution  of 
the  hepar  fulphuris  itfelf.  Litharge  is  inilantly  re- 
ftored  to  its  metallic  ftate,  on  being  immerfed  even 

324  in  a  cold  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris. 

Phlogifton  By  being  united  with  an  alkali,  the  acid  of  fulphur 
offuTphur  feems  very  much  difpofed  to  quit  the  phlogifton.  If  a 
quk°the  t0  ^°'ution  ot  hepar  fulphur  is  expofed  to  the  air  for 
acid,  fome  time,  it  is  fpontaneoufly  decompofed  ;  the  phlo¬ 

gifton  of  the  fulphur  flying  off,  and  the  acid  remaining 
united  with  the  alkali  into  a  vitriolated  tartar.  This 
decompoiition  takes  place  fo  remarkably,  when  liver 
of  fulphur  is  diffolved  in  water,  that,  by  a  Angle  eva¬ 
poration  to  drynefs,  it  will  be  almoft  totally  changed 
into  vitriolated  tartar.  If  this  fubftance,  in  a  dry  ftate, 
be  expofed  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  the 
mafs  kept  conftantly  ftirring,  a  like  decompoiition 
will  follow ;  the  phlogifton  of  the  fulphur  will  fly  off, 

325  and  the  acid  unite  with  the  alkali. 

Metals  and  Liver  of  fulphur  is  a  great  folvent  of  metallic  mat- 
charcoal  ters .  au  0f  which,  except  zinc,  it  attacks,  particular- 
diffolved  jy  fuj'lon>  jt  feems  to  diflolve  gold  more  effetftu- 

y  "  ally  than  other  metals ;  (fee  Se£t.  III.)  This  com¬ 

pound  alfo  diflblves  vegetable  coals,  even  by  the  hu¬ 
mid  way  ;  and  thele  folutions,  if  fuffered  to  Hand  in 
the  open  air,  always  precipitate  a  black  powder,  no 
other  than  the  coal  they  had  diffolved,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity-of  hepar  fulphuris  decompofed.  When 
vegetable  coal  is  thus  diffolved  by  liver  of  fulphur  in 
fufion,  it  is  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  in  its  natural 
ftate.  The  folution  in  water  is  of  a  green  colour, 

Fixed  Alkalies  combined  with  Expreffed  Oils. 

Soap.  The  refult  of  this  combination  is  foap ;  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  in  large  quantities  in  the  way  of 
trade,  fee  Soap.  The  foap  which  is  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  is  prepared  without  heat,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictio¬ 
nary. 

“  One  part  of  quicklime,  and  two  parts  of  good 

Spanifli  loda”  (the  fait  prepared  from  the  allies  of  the 
herb  kali),  “  are  boiled  together  during  a  fhort  time 
“  in  an  iron  caldron.  This  lixivium  is  to  be  filtered, 
“  and  evaporated  by  heat,  till  a  vial,  capable  of  con- 
“  taining  an  ounce  of  water,  lhall  contain  an  ounce 
“  and  216  grains  of  this  lixivium.  One  part  of  this 
“  lixivium  is  to  be  mixed  with  two  parts  of  oil  of 
«  olives,  or  of  fweet  almonds,  in  a  glals  or  ftone- 
<‘  ware  veflel.  The  mixture  foon  becomes  thick  and 
“  white  ;  and  mult  be  Itirred  from  time  to  time  with 
“  an  iron  fpatula.  The  combination  is  gradually  com- 
<(  pleated,  and  in  feven  or  eight  days  a  very  white 
“  and  firm  foap  is  obtained.” 

In  attempting  combinations  of  this  kind,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  that  the  alkali  be  deprived  of  its  fixed 
air  as  much  as  poflible  ;  otherwife  the  lbap  will  be 
quite  uneftnous  and  foft  t  for  fixed  alkalies  have  a  great¬ 
er  attraction  for  fixed  air  than  for  oil,  and  hence  foap 
is  decompounded  by  blowing  fixed  air  into  a  folution 
of  it  in  water. 
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Fixed  Alkalies  combined  with  Efential  Oils.  Practice 

The  Volatility  of  thefe  oils  in  a  great  meafure  hin-  ,,  32? 

dersthem  from  being  atfted  upon  by  alkalies  :  never-  ^  e ^  * 
thelefs  combinations  of  this  kind  have  been  attemp¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  compounds  fo  produced  have  been  called 
Starkey’s  foap ,  from  one  Starkey  a  chemift  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  volatilize  fait  of  tartar  by  combining  it 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  His  method  was,  to  put  dry 
lalt  of  tartar  into  a  matrafs,  and  pour  upon  it  effential 
oil  of  turpentine  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  fingers 
breadth.  In  five  or  fix  months,  a  part  of  the  alkali 
and  oil  were  combined  into  a  white  faponaceous  com¬ 
pound.  This  muft  be  feparated  from  the  mixture, 
and  more  of  it  will  afterwards  be  formed  by  the  fame 
method. 

Chemifts,  imagining  this  foap  to  be  poffeffed  of  con- 
fiderable  medical  virtues,  have  endeavoured  by  various 
methods  to  Ihorten  this  tedious  procefs.  Of  thefe  one 
of  the  moft  expeditious  is  that  recommended  by  Mr 
Beaume ;  which  confifts  in  triturating,  for  a  long  time, 
alkaline  fait  upon  a  porphyry,  and  ‘adding  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  during  the  trituration.  According  to  him,  the 
thick  refinous  part  of  the  oil  only  can  combine  with 
the  fait ;  and,  during  the  time  this  combination  is  ef- 
fetfled,  the  more  fubtile  and  attenuated  parts  will  fly 
off.  Hence  he  finds,  that  the  operation  is  confide- 
rably  abridged  by  the  addition  of  a  little  turpentine,  or 
common  foap.  The  moft  expeditious  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  ;  which  confifts 
in  heating  the  alkali  red  hot,  and  then  throwing  it 
into  oil  of  turpentine,  ftirring  them  well  together  ; 
on  which  they  immediately  unite  into  a  faponaceous 
mafs. 

This  kind  of  foap  is  fuhjeifl  to  great  alterations  from 
keeping;  particularly  the  lofs  of  its  colour,  and  a  kind 
of  decompofition  occafioned  by  the  extraction  of  an 
acid  from  the  oil  of  turpentine,  which  unites  with  the 
alkali,  and  cryftallizes  not  only  all  over  the  lurface,  but 
in  the  very  fubftance  of  the  foap.  The  nature  of  this 
fait  is  unknown,  but  certainly  deferves  conlideration. 

Fixed  Alkalies  combined  with  Fhlogiflon. 

This  combination  is  effected  by  calcining  them  with 
the  charcoal  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters. 

The  confequence  is,  that  they  are  greatly  altered  in 
their  properties ;  fometimes  fo  much,  as  to  be  unable 
to  precipitate  calcareous  earths  from  their  folutions  in 
acids.  Metallic  folutions  precipitated  by  them  in  this 
ftate,  aflinne  different  colours.  (See  Seel.  III.  Iron.) 

Differences  obferved  between  Fixed  Alkalies  obtain¬ 
ed  from  different  V ege tables. 

Thefe  differences  we  muft  conceive  to  arife  from 
fome  proportion  of  the  oily  and  phlogiftic  matter  of 
the  vegetable  remaining  in  the  allies  from  whence  the 
lalts  are  extracted ;  for  when  reduced  to  their  utmoft 
purity,  by  repeated  calcinations  in  a  ftrong  fire,  and 
deliquiations  in  the  air,  all  of  them,  the  marine  alkali 
excepted,  appear  to  be  the  very  fame. 

On  this  fubjetSl  Mr  Gmelin  has  given  a  great  mim-  Mr  ^me_ 
ber  of  experiments  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Com-  Iin’sexpeH- 
vientaria  Petropolitana  ;  and  found  very  confiderable  meats, 
differences,  not  only  between  the  alkaline  falts,  but 
11  D  2  likewife 
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likewife  the  pure  vegetable  earths  obtained  from  dif-  neutral  compounds  called  amnwiiacal falts,  which  we  Practice. 

ferent  vegetables  by  burning.  (See  Se&.  II.  Vege-  have  already  defcribed,  and  which  are  different  ac- - * 

table  Earth.)  The  falts  of  the  feveral  plants  exa-  cording  to  the  nature  of  the  acid  made  ufe  of ;  for  all 
mined  were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  all  of  volatile  alkalies,  when  perfe&ly  purified,  appear  to  be 
them  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  each  vegetable  the  very  fame,  without  the  finalleft  difference, 
being  burnt  in  a  feparate  crucible,  with  the  fame  de-  Like  fixed  alkalies,  thefe  falts  contain  a  great  quan- 
gree  of  fire,  till  no  remains  of  coaly  matter  could  any  titv  of  fixed  air,  on  which  their  folidity  depends ;  and 
longer  be  perceived  ;  and  the  allies  elixated  in  glals  which  may  be  fo  increafed  as  perfe&ly  to  neutralize, 

Veffels  with  cold  diftilled  water.  The  falts,  thus  ob-  and  deprive  them  of  their  peculiar  tafle  and  l'melh. 
tained,  were  found  to  produce  different  colours,  on  When  neutralized  by  fixed  air,  they  have  a  very 
mixture  with  certain  liquors ;  and  to  effervefce  in  agreeable  pungent  tafle,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
very  different  degrees  with  acids :  certain  metallic  weak  fermenting  liquors.  When  totally  deprived  of 
folutions  were  by  fiome  precipitated,  by  others  only  fixed  air,  by  means  of  lime,,  they  cannot  be  reduced 
rendered  thicker,  by  others  both  precipitated  and  to  a  folid  form ;  but  are  diffipated  in  an  invifible  and 
rendered  thick  ;  whilfl  fonie  occafioned  neither  the  exceedingly  pungent  vapour,  called  by  Dr  Prieftley 
one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  changes,  but  left  the  fluid  alkaline  air.  When  volatile  alkaline  fait  is  diffolved 
clear  and  tranfparent.  Thus,  with  the  vitriolic  aeid,  in  water,  the  folution  is  called  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit. 
the  falts  of  fouthernwood  and  fage  flruck  a  pale  brown 

colour ;  thole  of  pine-tops  and  rue,  a  yellow  ;  that  of  Diftillation  and  Purification  of  Volatile  Alkalies. 
fern,  a  reddifh  yellow  ;  and  that  of  fanicle,  a  dark  leek-  The  materials  mofl  commonly  ufed  for  preparing 
green:  that  of  dill  yielded  a  leek-green  precipitate,  volatile  alkalies  are  the  folid  parts  of  animals,  as  bones, 
with  elegant  green  flakes  floating  in  the  liquor.  This  horns,  &c.  Thefe  are  to  be  put  into  an  iron  pot  of 
lalt  fait  alfo  gave  a  greenifh  precipitate  with  the  ma-  the  fliape  recommended  for  folution  ;  (fee  n°  68). 
fine  acid,  and  a  red  one  with  the  nitrous.  Solution  of  To  this  mull  be  fitted  a  flat  head  having  a  hole  in  the 
corrofive  fublimate  was  changed  yellow  by  fait  of  middle,  about  two  inches  diameter.  From  this  a  tube 
fouthernwood ;  of  a  brownilh  colour,  by  that  of  colt’s-  of  plate-iron  mull  iflue,  which  is  to  be  bent  in  Inch  a 
foor ;  of  a  deep  red,  by  that  of  wormwood  ;  and  of  a  manner,  that  the  extremity  of  it  may  enter  an  oil  jar, 
pitch  colour,  by  that  of  dill.  That  of  fern  threw  down  through  an  hole  made  in  its  upper  part,  and  dip  about 
an  opal-colour  ;  of  fage,  a  fulphur-yellow  ;  of  elder  half  an  inch  under  fome  water  placed  in  the  lower 
flowers,  a  citron -yellow  ;  of  fanicle,  a  faffron-colour  ;  part.  The  riiouth  of  the  jar  is  to  be  fitted  with  a 
and  of  milfoil  a  deep-red  precipitate.  From  folution  cover,  luted  on  very  exa&ly  ;  and  having  a  fmall  hole', 
of  filver,  fait  of  carduus  benediflus  threw  down  a  which  may  be  occalionally  flopped  with  a  wooden 
white  ;  of  camomile,  a  grey  ;  of  hyfop,  a  brownilh ;  of  peg.  The  junctures  are  to  be  all  luted  as  clofe  as  pof- 
dill,  a  blackifh  brown  ;  of  fcabrons,  a  yellow  ilh ;  and  that  Able,  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  fand,  and  fome  oil;  and 
of  pine-tree  tops,  a  fulphur-yellow  precipitate.  Solu-  thefe  which  are  not  expofed  to  a  burning  heat,  may 
tion  of  vitriol  of  copper  was  changed  by  fait  of  fou-  be  fnrther  fecured  by  quicklime  and  the  white  of  an 
themwood  to  a  bright  fea-green,  by  that  of  dill  to  an  egg,  or  by  means  of  glue.  A  fire  being  now  kindled,, 
unfightly-green,  of  agrimony  to  a  greenifh-blue,  and  the  air  contained  in  the  diftilling  veffel  is  firft  expel- 
by  that  of  milfoil  to  a  bright  fky-blue  :  the  fait  of  pen-  led,  which  is  known  by  the  bubbling  of  the  water ; 
ny-royal  made  the  liquor  thick  as  well  as  blue,  and  and  to  this  vent  mufl  be  given  by  pulling  out  the 
that  of  feverfew  made  it  thick  and  green  :  the  fait  of  wooden  peg.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  phlegm 
liyffop  threw  down  a  green  precipitate,  that  of  feurvy-  will  then  come  over,  along  with  fome  volatile  alkali, 
grafs  a  blue  one,  and  that  of  fumitory  a  greenifh-blue;  a  great  quantity  of  fixable  air,  and  fome  oil.  The 
whilfl  the  fait  of  fern  made  fcarcely  any  change  either  alkali  will  unite  with  the  wattA,  and  likewife  fome 
in  the  colour  or  conliftency  of  the  liquor.  part  of  the  fixed  air,  the  oil  fwimming  above.  A 

great  many  incoercible  vapours,  however,  will  come 
XIII.  Of  Volatile  Alkali.  over,  to  which  vent  mufl  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  a  kind  of  fait  obtained  from  all  animal,  fome  by  pulling  out  the  peg.  The  diftillation  is  to  be  con- 
vegetable  fubltances,  and  from  foot,  by  diftillation  with  tinued  till  all  is  come  over  ;  which  may  be  known  by 
a  ftrong  heat ;  and  from  ail  vegetable  fubftances  by  pu-  the  collation,  or  very  flow  bubbling  of  the  water.  The 
trefa&ion,  Though  a  volatile  alkali  is  procurable  from  iron-pipe  mull  then  be  feparaied  from  the  cover  of 
all  putrid  animal  fubftances  by  diftillation,  yet  the  pu-  the  diftilling  veflcl,  left  the  liquid  in  the  jar  fhould 
trefa&ive  procefs  does  not  feem  to  prepare  volatile  a!-  return  into  it,  on  the  air  being  condenfed  by  its  cool- 
kali  in  all  of  thefe.  Putrid  urine,  indeed,  contains  a  ing.  In  the  jar  will  be  a  volatile  fpirit,  more  or  lefs 
great  quantity  of  alkali  ready  formed,  whence  its  ufe  in  ftrong  according  as  there  was  lefs  or  more  water  put 
flouring,  ire.  but  the  cafe  is  not  fo  with  putrid  blood  in,  with  an  exceedingly  fetid  black  oil  floating  upon  it. 
or  fiefh.  Thefe  afford  no  alkali  till  after  the  phlegm  The  re&ification  of  the  volatile  alkali  is  moft  com- 
has  arifen  ;  and  this  they  would  do,  though  they  had  modioufly  performed  at  once  by  combining  it  with  an  t;on. 
not  been  putrefied.  acid  ;  and,,  as  fpirit  of  fait  has  the  leaft  affinity  with 

Volatile  alkali,  when  pure,  appears  of  a  fnowy  inflammable  matter.,  it  is  to  be  chofen  for  this  pur- 
whitenefs ;  has  a  very  pungent  fmell,  without  any  dif-  pofe,  in  preference  to  the  vitriolic,  or  nitrous.  As 
agreeable  empyreuma;  is  very  eafily  evaporable,  with-  the  fpirit  is  exceflively  oily,  though  already  much 
out  leaving  any  refiduum;  effervefees  with  acids  much  weakened  by  the  admixture  of  the  water  in  the  jar, 
more  ftrongly  than  fixed  alkali ;  and  forms  with  them  if  a  very  large  quantity  was  not  originally  put  in,  an 

equal 
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Practice  equal  quantity  of  water  may  ftill  be  added,  on  draw- 

-  ing  off  the  Ipirit.  That  as  little  may  be  loft  as  pof- 

fible,  the  fpirit  fhould  be  received  in  a  (tone  bottle ; 
and  the  marine  acid,  likewife  in  a  diftilled  ftate,  ad¬ 
ded  by  little  and  little,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 
The  liquor,  which  is  now  an  impure  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac,  is  to  be  left  for  fome  time,  that  the  oil 
may  feparate  itfelf ;  it  is  then  to  be  filtered,  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  eryftallized  in  a  leaden  veflel.  If  the  cry- 
ftals  are  not  fufficiently  pure  at  the  firft,  they  will 
eafily  become  fo  on  a  fecond  diflolution. 

Volatile  fal  From  fal  ammoniac  thus  obtained  pure,  the  vitriolic 
ammoniac,  alkali  may  be  extricated  by  diftillatibn  with  chalk,  al¬ 
kaline  falts,  or  quicklime.  Alkaline  falts  a<ft  more 
brifldy  than  chalk,  and  give  a  much  ftronger  volatile 
alkali.  The  ftrength  of  this,  however,  we  know, 
may  be  altered  at  pleafure,  by  adding  to,  or  depriving 
it  of,  its  natural  quantity  of  fixed  air.  Hence,  per¬ 
haps,  the  belt  method  would  be,  to  prepare  volatile 
alkalies  altogether  in  a  fluid  ftate,  by  means  of  quick¬ 
lime  ;  and  then  add  fixed  air  to  them,  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  fimilar  to  that  direded  by  Dr  Prieftley 
for  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air. 

^2  Volatile  Alkalies  combined  with  Metals* 

Cuprum  There  are  only  three  metals,  viz.  copper,  iron,  and 
ammonia-  lead,  upon  which,  while  in  their  metallic  form,  volatile 
ca  e‘  alkalies  are  capable  of  acting.  Copper-filings  are  dif- 
folved  by  volatile  alkali,  el’pecially  in  their  cauftic  ftate, 
into  a  liquor  of  a  mod  admirable  blue  colour.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  colour  depends  entirely  upon  the 
air  having  accefs  to  this  folution  :  for  if  the  bottle  con¬ 
taining  it  is  elofe  ftopt,  the  liquor  becomes  colourlefs  ; 
but,  however,  refumes  its  blue  colour,  on  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  air.  On  evaporation,  a  blue  faline  mafs  is 
obtained,  which,  mixed  with  fats,  or  other  inflammable 
matters,  tinges  their  flame  green,  leaving  a  red  calx  of 
copper,  foluble  again  in  volatile  fpirits  as  at  firft.  This 
faline  fubftance  has  been  received  into  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  under  the  name  of 
333  cuprum  aminoniacale ,  as  an  antiepileptic. 

Copper,  The  blue  mixture  of  folution  of  copper  in  aqua  for- 
fulmina-  tis  with  volatile  fpirits,  yields  fapphire-coloured  cry- 
UnS'  ftals,  which  diflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  impart  their 
colour  to  it.  If,  inftead  of  cryftallization,  the  liquor 
be  totally  evaporated,  the  remaining  dry  matter  ex¬ 
plodes,  in  a  moderate  heat,  like  auruin  fulminans. 
This  is  given  as  a  f;i£t  by  Dr  Lewis ;  but  hath  not  fuc- 
ceeded  upon  trial  by  Dr  Black. 

On  the  other  two  metals,  the  aftion  of  volatile  al¬ 
kali  is  by  no  means  fo  evident :  it  diflblves  iron  very 
flowly  into  a  liquor,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known  ; 
and  lead  is  corroded  by  it  into  a  mucilaginous  lubftance. 

Volatile  Alkalies  combined  with  lnfiatnmabl:  Sub- 
fiances, 

With  exprefled  oils,  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali  unites 
into  a  foft  unftuous  mafs,  of  a  very  white  colour,  im¬ 
perfectly  foluble  in  water;  and  winch  is  foon  decom- 
pofed  fpontaneoufly.  Compofitions  of  this'  kind  are 
frequently  ufed  for  removing  pains,  and  fometimes 
with  fuccefs.  With  eflential  oils,  volatile  alkalies  may 
Sal  volatile  *3e  unitcd>  either  in  their  dry  or  liquid  form,  by  means 
oleofum.  of  diftillation.  The  produce  is  called  fal  volatile  ole- 
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ofum ;  it  is  much  more  frequently  ufed  in  a  liquid  Practice 

than  in  a  dry  form.  The  general  method  of  prepa- - : - - 

ration  is  by  diftilling  volatile  alkali  along  with  eflential 
oils  and  Ipirit  of  wine,  or  the  aromatic  fubftances 
from  whence  the  eflential  oils  are  drawn.  Thefe 
compofitions  are  variable  at  pleafure ;  but  certain  forms 
are  laid  down  in  the  diipenlatories,  with  which  it  is 
expected  that  all  the  chemifls  ftiould  comply  in  the 
preparation  of  thefe  medicines. 

Eau  de  Luce. 

335 

This  is  the  name  given  to  an  exceedingly  volatile  Spiritusvo- 
fpirit,  which  fome  years  ago  was  pretty  much  in  vogue;  latilis  fueci- 
and  indeed  feems  very  well  calculated  to  anfwer  all  natus* 
the  purpofes  for  which  volatile  alkalies  can  be  nfeful. 

It  was  of  a  thick  white  colour,  and  linelled  fomewhat 
of  oil  of  amber.  A  receipt  appeared  in  Lewis’s  dif¬ 
penfatory  for  the  preparation  of  this  fluid,  under  the 
name  of  fpirit  us  volatilis  fuccinatus.  The  method 
there  directed,  however,  did  not  fucceed ;  becaufe 
though  the  alkaline  fpirit  is  capable  of  keeping  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil  of  amber  fufpended,  the  colour  is  greatly 
more  dilute  than  that  of  genuine  eau  de  luce.  In  the 
Chemical  Dictionary  we  have  the  following  receipt; 

**  Take  four  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in 
it  diflblve  roor  n  grains  of  white  foap  ;  filter  this 
folution ;  then  diflblve  in  it  a  drachm  of  rectified  oil 
of  amber,  and  filter  again.  Mix  as  much  of  this  {bln* 
tion  with  the  ftrongeft  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
as  will  be  fufficient,  when  thoroughly  (hook,  to  give  it 
a  beautiful  milky  appearance.  If  upon  its  lurface  be 
formed  a  cream,  fome  more  of  the  oily  fpirit  mull  be 
added.” 

This  receipt  likewife  feems  infufficient.  For  the  oil 
of  amber  does  not  diflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine  :  neither 
is  it  probable  that  the  fmall  quantity  of  leap  made  ufe 
of  could  be  of  any  fervice  ;  for  the  foap  would  diflblve 
perfectly  in  the  alkaline  fpirit,  without  fuffering.  any 
decompdfitjon.  The  only  method  which  we  have 
found  to  anfwer  is  the  following.  Take  an  ounce,  or 
any  quantity  at  pleafure,  of  balfamum  Ganadenfe ;  place 
it  in  a  fmall  china  bafon,  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and' 
keep  it  there  till  a  drop  of  it  taken  out  appears  of  a 
refinous  confiftence  when  cold.  Extract  a  tin&ure 
from  this  refin  with  good  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  having 
impregnated  your  volatile  fpirit  with  oil  of  amber,  la¬ 
vender,  or  any  other  eflential  oil;  drop  in  as  much  of 
the  fpiritous  tin&ure  as  will  give  it  the  defired  colour. 

If  the  volatile  fpirit  is  very  ftrong,  the  cau  de  luce  will 
be  thick  and  white,  like  the  cream  of  new  milk ;  nor  is 
it  fubje<£t  to  turn  brown  with  keeping. 

Volatile  Tincture  of  Sulphur. 

This  is  a  combination  of  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali, 
or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  with  quicklime.  It  is  ufnally 
directed  to  be  made  by  grinding  lime  with  the  ful- 
phur,  and  afterwards  with  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  di- 
ftilling  the  whole  in  a  retort;  but  the  produce  is  by. 
this  method  very  fmall,  and  even  the  fuccefs  uncertain. 

A  preferable  method  feems  to  be,  to  impregnate  the 
ftrongeft  cauftic  volatile  fpirit  with  the  vapour  which 
arifes  in  the  decompolition  of  hepar  fulphuris  by  means 
of  an  add,  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  impre  g¬ 
nating  water  with  fixed  air.  Set  Air,  n°  49. 

This 
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felenite,  the  alkali  remaining  in  the  water  in  a  pure 
and  cauftic  ftate. 

5.  If  green  vitriol  is  mixed  with  any  folution  con* 
taining  fubftances  which  cannot  be  diflblved  into  a  li¬ 
quid  by  the-vitriolic  acid,  the  vitriol  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  decompofed,  and  the  liquor  will  become  a  folu¬ 
tion  of  iron  only.  Thus,  if  green  vitriol  is  mixed  with 
a  folution  of  laccharum  faturni,  the  vitriolic  acid  im¬ 
mediately  quits  the  iron  for  the  lead,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  with  the  latter,  leaving  the  vegetable  acid  of 
the  faccharum  faturni  to  combine  with  the  iron. 

6.  If  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia  is  mixed  with  fo¬ 
lution  of  faccharum  faturni,  the  marine  acid  quits  the 
tin  for  the  lead  contained  in  the  faccharum;  at  the 
fame  time,  the  acetous  acid,  which  was  combined  with 
the  lead,  is  unable  to  diflolve  the  tin  which  was  be¬ 
fore  kept  fufpended  by  the  marine  acid.  Hence,  both 
the  faccharum  faturni,  and  folution  of  tin,  are  very  ef¬ 
fectually  decompofed,  and  the  mixture  becomes  en¬ 
tirely  ufelels.  Dyers  and  callico-printers  ought  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this,  who  are  very  apt  to  mix  thefe  two  folu- 
tions  together ;  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  faults  of 
colours  dyed  or  printed  in  particular  places,  arife  from  t 
injudicious  mixtures  of  afimilar  kind.  SeeDYEiNG. 

7.  If  mild  volatile  alkali,  that  is,  fuch  as  remains  in 

a  concrete  form,  by  being  united  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air,  is  poured  into  a  folution  of  chalk  in 
the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  the  earth  will  be  preci¬ 
pitated,  and  a  true  fal  ammoniac  formed.  If  the  | 

whole  is  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  a  confiderable  Jl 

heat  applied,  the  acid  will  again  part  with  the  alkali, 

and  combine  with  the  chalk.  Thus,  in  the  purifica- 
tion  of  volatile  alkalies  by  means  of  fpirit  of  fait,  the 
fame  quantity  of  acid  may  be  made  to  ferve  a  number  | 
of  times.  This  will  not  hold  in  volatile  fpirits  prepa-  ‘j 
red  with  quicklime.  37 

8.  If  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac  and  corrofive  fub-  Salafe 
limate  mercury  are  mixed  together  and  fublimed,  they  brot^'i 
unite  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  feparable  from  ! 
one  another  without  decompofition.  The  compound 

is  called  fal  alcmbroth ;  which  is  faid  to  be  a  very  pow- 
erfnl  folvent  of  metallic  fubftances,  gold  itfelf  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  Its  powers  in  this,  or  any  other  refpeCt,  are 
at  prefent  but  little  known.  By  repeated  fublima- 
tions,  it  is  faid,  this  fait  becomes  entirely  fluid,  and 
refufes  to  arife  in  the  ftrongeil  heat. 

9.  If  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  upon  any  fait  difficult  j| 
of  folution  in  water,  it  becomes  then  very  eafily  fo- 

luble.  By  this  means,  vitriolated  tartar,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  may  be  diff'olved  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
water. 
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e  This  preparation  has  a  mofl  naufeous  fetid  fmell, which 
“  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  dillance  ;  and  the  effluvia  will 
.  blacken  filver  or  copper,  if  barely  placed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  unltopped  bottle.  This  property  ren¬ 
ders  it  capable  of  forming  a  curious  kind  of  iympathe- 
tic  ink ;  for  if  paper  is  wrote  upon  with  a  folution  of 
faccharum  faturni,  the  writing,  which  difappears  when 
dry,  will  appear  legible,  arid  of  a  browmfli  black,  by 
barely  holding  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  volatile  tincture  of  fulphur.  The  vapours  of  this 
tincture  are  fo  exceedingly  penetrating,  that  it  is  faid 
they  will  even  penetrate  through  a  wall,  fo  as  to  make 
a  writing  with  faccharum  faturni  appear  legible  on  the 
other  fide ;  but  this  is  much  to  be  doubted. 

XIV.  Of  the  Ph  inomena  refulting  from  different 
mixtures  of  the  Acid,  Neutral,  and  Alkaline  Salts, 
already  treated  of. 

1.  If  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  ftrong 
fpirit  of  nitre,  or  fpirit  of  fait,  the  weaker  acid  will 
become  exceedingly  volatile,  and  emit  very  elaftic 
fumes ;  fo  that  if  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  put  into  a 
clofe  ftopt  bottle,  it  will  almoft  certainly  burll  it.  The 
fame  effeCl  follows  upon  mixing  fpirit  of  fait  and  fpi¬ 
rit  of  nitre  together.  In  this  cafe,  both  acids  become 
furprifmgly  volatile  ;  and  much  of  the  liquor  will  be 
diffipated  in  fumes,  if  the  mixture  is  fuffered  to  Hand 
for  any  confiderable  time.  Such  mixtures  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  made  only  at  the  time  they  are  to  be  ufed. 

2.  If  vitriolated  tartar  is  dillolved  in  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  by  heating  them  together 
in  a  matrafs,  the  ftronger  vitriolic  acid  will  be  difpla- 
ced  by  the  weaker  nitrous  one,  and  the  liquor,  on 
cooling,  will  lhoot  into  cryftals  of  nitre.  The  fame 
thing  happens  alfo  upon  dillblving  vitriolated  tartar, 
or  Glauber’s  fait,  in  fpirit  of  fait.  This  obfervation 
we  owe  to  Monf.  Beaume.  It  feems  to  ftrike  diredtly 
again!!  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  an  etfential 
fuperiority  of  ftrength  in  the  vitriolic  acid  over  the 
nitrous  and  marine  acids ;  and  would  infinuate  that  one 
acid  difplaced  another,  not  according  to  its  quality  but 
according  to  its  quantity. 

3.  If  vitriolated  tartar, .or  Glauber’s  fait,  is  diflblved 
in  water,  and  this  folution  mixed  with  another  con¬ 
fining  of  calcareous  earth,  filver,  mercnry,  lead,  or 
tin,  diflblved  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  will  leave  the  fixed  alkali  with  which  it  was 
combined,  and,  uniting  with  the  calcareous  earth  or 
metal,  fall  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflcl.  This 
decompofition  takes  place  only  when  the  vitriolic  acid 
meets  with  fuch  bodies  as  it  cannot  eafily  dilfolve  in¬ 
to  a  liquid,  fuch  as  thofe  we  have  juft  now  menti¬ 
oned  :  for  though  vitriolated  tartar  is  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  iron,  copper,  ire.  in  the  nitrous  or  marine 
acids,  no  decompofition  takes  place.  The  cafe  is  not 
altered,  whatever  acid  is  made  ufe  of;  for  the  marine 
acid  will  effectually  feparate  filver,  mercury,  or  lead, 
from  the  vitriolic  or  nitrous  acids.  This,  as  well  as 
the  laft  obfervation,  (hews  us,  that  the  attractive  power 
between  acids  and  alkalies  or  metals,  is  exceedingly 
weakened  by  water. 

4.  According  to  Dr  Lewis,  if  a  folution  of  vitriola¬ 
ted  tartar  is  dropt  into  lime-water,  the  acid  will  unite 
with  the  lime,  and  precipitate  with  it  in  an  indifloluble 


Sect.  II.  Earths. 

The  general  divifions  and  characters  of  thefe  fub- 
fiances  we  have  given,  n°33.;  and  moft  of  their  com¬ 
binations  with  faline  fubftances  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  In  this  feCtion,  therefore,  we  have  to  take  [{ 

notice  only  of  their  various  combinations  with  one  ■  I 

another,  with  inflammable,  or  metallic  fubftances,  ire. 

As  they  do  not,  however,  aCt  upon  one  another  till 
fnbjeCted  to  a  vitrifying  heat,  the  changes  then  indu-  j 

ced^upon  them  come  more  properly  to  be  treated  of 
under  the  article  Glass.  Upon  metallic,  and  inflam-  (if 

niable  fubftances,  (fulphar  alone  excepted),  they  have 

very 
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Pskici  very  little  effeifl ;  and  therefore,  what  relates  to  thefe 

— - -  combinations  lhall  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  following 

febtions.  We  (hall  here  confine  ourfelves  to  fome  re¬ 
markable  alterations  in  the  nature  of  particular  earths 
by  combination  with  certain  fubftances,  and  to  the 
phofphoric  quality  of  others. 

§  i.  Tranfmutation  of  Flints  into  an  Earth  folu- 
338  ble  in  acids. 

Solution  of  This  is  effefted  by  mixing  powdered  flints  with 
&nt’  alkaline  fait,  and  melting  the  mixture  by  a  ftrong 
fire.  The  melted  mafs  deliquiates  in-  the  air,  like 
alkaline  falts  ;  and  if  the  flint  is  then  precipitated j 
it  becomes  foluble  in  acids,  which  it  entirely  refilled 
before. 

In  this  procefs  the  alkali,  by  it's  union  with  the  flint, 
is  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  and  becomes  canltic.  To 
this  caufficity  its  folvent  power  is  owing  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  flint  may  be  precipitated  from  the  alkali,  not 
only  by  acids,  but  by  any  fubftance  capable  of  furni fil¬ 
ing  fixed  air  ;  luch  as  magnelia  alba,  or  Volatile  alkali. 
The  precipitate  in'  both  cafes  proves  the  fame  ; '  but  the 
nature  of  it  hath  not  hitherto  been  determined.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  vitriolic  acid  exifted  in  the 
flint ;  in  which  cafe,  the  alkali  made  ufe  of  in  this  pro¬ 
cefs,  ought  to  be  partly  converted  into  vitriolated  tar¬ 
tar. 

§  2.  Of  Phosphoric  Earths. 

Thefe  are  fo  called  from  their  property  of  Aiming 
in  the  dark.  The  moft  celebrated  and  '  anciently 
known  of  this  kind  is  that  called  the  Bolognian  Jlonet 
f*om  Bologna,  a  city  in  Italy,  near  which  it  is  found. 
The  difcovery,  according  to  Lemery,  was  accidentally 
made  by  a  fhoe-maker  called  Vincenzo  Cafiiarolo,-  who 
ufed  to  make  chemical  experiments.  This  man,  ha¬ 
ving  been  induced  to  think,  from  the  great  weight  and 
lultre  of  thefe  Hones,  that  they  contained  filver,  ga¬ 
thered  fome,  and  calcined  them  ;  when  carrying  them 
into  a  dark  place,  probably  by  accident,  he  obferved 
them  fiiining  like  hot  coals. 

Mr  Margraaff  defcribes  the  Bolognian  ftone  to  be 
an  heavy,  loft,  friable,  and  cryltallized  fubltance,  in¬ 
capable  of  efFervefcence  with  acids  before  calcination 
in  contact  with  burning  fuel.  Thefe  properties  feem 
to  indicate  this  ftone  to  be  of  a  felenitic  or  gypfeous 
nature. 

When  thefe  ftones  are  to  be  rendered  phofphoric, 
fuch  of  them  ought  to  be  chofen  as  are  the  cleaneft, 
belt  cryftallized,  moft  friable  and  heavy  ;  which  ex¬ 
foliate  when  broken,  and  which  contain  no  heteroge¬ 
neous  parts.  They  are  to  be  made  red  hot  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  ;  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  in  a  glafs- 
mortar,  or  upon  a  porphyry.  Being  thus  reduced  to 
powder,  they  are  to  be  formed  into  a  pafte  with  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  divided  into  thin  cakes. 
Thefe  are  to  be  dried  with  a  heat  which  at  laft  is  to 
be  made  pretty  confiderable.  An  ordinary  reverbe¬ 
rating  furnace  is  to  be  filled  to.  three  quarters  of  its 
height  with  charcoal,  and  the  lire  is  to  be  kindled. 
Upon  this  charcoal,  the  flat  furfaces  of  the  cakes  are 
to  reft,  and  more  charcoal  to  be  placed  above  them, 
fo  as  to  fill  the  furnace.  The  furnace  is  then  to  be 
covered  witii  its  dome,  the  tube  of  which  is  to  remain 


How  ren. 
dered  lu¬ 
minous. 


open ;  all  the  coal  is  to  be  confumed,  and  the  furnace 
is  to  be  left  cool ;  the  cakes  are  then  to  be  cleaqfed 
from  the  alhes  by  blowing  with  bellows  upon  them. 
When  they  have  been  expoled  during  fome  minutes, 
to  light,,  and  afterwards  carried  to  a  dark  place,  they 
will  feem  to  fliine  like  hot  coals  ;  particularly  if  the 
perfon  obferving  them  has  been  fometime  in  the  dark, 
or  have  (hut  his  eyes,  that  the  pupils  may  be  fufficient- 
fy  expanded.  After  this  calcination  through  the  coals, 
if  the  ftones  be  expofed  to  a  ftronger  calcination,  du¬ 
ring  a  full  half  hour,  under  a  muffle,  their  phofphoric 
quality  will  be  rendered  ftronger. 

From  attending  to  the  qualities  of  this  ftone,  and 
the  reqnilttes  for  making  this  phofphorus,  we  are  na¬ 
turally  led  to  think,  that  the  Bolognian  phofphorus  is 
no  other  than  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  quicklime. 
The  ftone  itfelf,  in  its  natural  flare,  evidently  contains 
Vitriolic  acid,  from  its  not  effervefeing  with  acids  of 
any  kind.  This  acid  cannot  be  expelled  from  earthy 
fubftances  by  almoft  any  degree  of  fire,  unlefs  ihflam- 
fnabie  matter  is  admitted  to  it.  In  this  cafe,  part  of 
the  add  becomes  fulphureous,  and  flies  off ;  while  part 
is  converted  into  fiilphur,  and  combines  with  the  earth. 
In  the  above  mentioned  proeefs,  the  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter  is  furniflied  by  the  coals  in  contact  with  which  the 
Cakes  are  calcined,  and  by  the  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth  with  which  the  cakes  are  made  up.  A  true 
fulphur  mnft  therefore  be  formed  by  the  union  of  this 
inflammable  matter  with  the  vitriolic  acid  contained 
in  the  ftone ;  and  part  of  this  fulphur  mull  remain 
united  to  the  earth  left  in  a  calcareous  flate,  by 
the  difiipation,  or  convcrfion  into  fulphur,  of  its 
acid. 

In  the  year  1720,  a  memoir  was  publifhed  by  Mr 
du  Fay,  wherein  he  aflerts,  that  all  calcareous  ftones, 
whether  they  contain  vitriolic  acid  or  nor,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming  luminous  by  calcination  ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  thepnre  calcareous  ftones  require 
a  ftronger,  or  more  frequently  repeated,  calcination 
to  convert  them  into  phofphorus ;  whereas  thofe  which 
Contain  an  acid,  as  felenites,  gypfum,  (pars,  be.  be¬ 
come  phofphoric  by  a  (lighter  calcination.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr  Margraaff  aflerts,  that  no  other  ftones 
can  be  rendered  phofphoric  but  thofe  which  are  fintu- 
rated  with  an  acid  ;  that  purely  calcareous  ftones.  fitch 
as  marble,  chalk,  limeftene,  ftalacfititcs,  be.  cannot  be 
rendered  luminous,  rill  faturated  with  an  acid,  previ— 
oufly  to  their  calcination. 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  n«  19;,  2.2 5,  that  the 
compounds  formed  by  uniting  calcareous  earths  with 
the  nitrous  and  marine  acids  become  a  kind  (  f  phofpho- 
ri;  die  former  of  which  emits  light  in  the  dark,  after 
having  been  expofed  to  the  fun  through  rife  day  ;  and 
the  latter  becomes  luminous  by  being"  (truck.  Sionior 
Beccaria  found,  that  this  phofphoric  quality  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  given  to  almoft  all  fubftances  in  nature, 
metals  perhaps  excepted.  He  found  that  this  quality 
was  widely  diifufed  among  animals,  and  that  even  his 
own  hand  and  arm  poflened  it  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree.  In  the  year  1  775,  a  treatife  on  this  kind  of 
phofphori  was  pubiiftied  by  B.  Wilfon,  P.  R.  S.  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Upfiil.  In  this  trea¬ 
tife  he  fliews,  that  oyfter-ffiells,  by  calcination,  ac¬ 
quire  the  phofphoric  quality  in  a  very  great  degree, 
either. 
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either  when  combined  with  the  nitrous  acid,  or  with- 

The  fir  ft  experiment  made  by  our  author  was  the 
pouring  fome  aqua  fortis,  previoufly  impregnated  with 
copper,  on  a  quantity  of  calcined  oyfter-ihells,  f'o  as 
to  form  them  into  a  kind  of  pafte  ;  he  put  this  pafte 
into  a  crucible,  which  was  kept  in  a  pretty  hot  fire  for 
about  40  minutes.  Having  taken  out  the  mafs,  and 
waited  till  it  was  cool,  he  prefented  it  to  the  external 
light.  On  bringing  it  back  fuddenly  into  the  dark,  he 
was  furprifed  with  the  appearance  of  a  variety  of  co¬ 
lours  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow,  but  much  more  vivid. 
In  confequence  of  this  appearance  of  the  prifmatic 
colours;  he  repeated  the  experiment  in  various  ways, 
combining  the  calcined  oyfter-fhells  with  different  me¬ 
tals  and  metallic  folutions,  with  the  different  acids,  al¬ 
kaline  and  neutral  falts,  as  well  as  with  fulphur,  char¬ 
coal,  and  other  inflammable  fubftances ;  and  by  all  of 
thefe  he  produced  phofphori,  which  emitted  varioufly 
coloured  light. 

What  is  more  remarkable,  he  found  that  oyfter- 
fhells  poffeffed  the  phofphoric  quality  in  a  furprifing 
degree ;  and  for  this  purpofe  nothing  more  was  rtqui- 
ftte  than  putting  them  into  a  good  fea-eoal  fire,  and 
keeping  them  there  for  fome  time.  On  fealing  off 
the  internal  yellowifli  furface  of  each  Ihell,  they  be¬ 
come  excellent  phofphori,  and  exhibit  the  moft  vivid 
and  beautiful  colours.  As  we  know  that  neither  the 
vitriolic  nor  any  other  acid  is  contained  in  oyfter- 
fhells,  we  cannot  as  yet  fay  any  thing  fatisfaftory  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  this  phofphorus. 

■§  3.  Of  the  Vegetable  Earth, 
i  This  is  produced  from  vegetables  by  burning ;  and, 
when  perfe&ly  pure,  by  lixiviating  the  allies  with  wa-* 
ter,  to  extract  the  fait;  and  then  repeatedly  calcining 
them,  to  burn  out  all  the  inflammable  matter ;  and  is 
perhaps  the  fame,  from  whatever  fiibftance  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  :  in  this  ftate,  according  to  Dr  Lewis,  it  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  magnelia.  In  the  ftate,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  this  earth  is  procurable  by  limply  burn¬ 
ing  the  plant,  and  lixiviating  the  allies,  it  is  confide- 
rably  different,  according  to  the  different  plants  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  The  afhes  of  mugwort,  fmall 
centaury,  chervil,  and  dill,  are  of  a  brow  nidi  grey  ; 
goat’s-beard  and  lungwort  afford  white  afhes  ;  -thole  of 
lanicle  are  whitifh  ;  thofe  of  Roman  wormwood  of  a 
greenilh  grey  ;  thofe  of  rue,  agrimony,  laxifrage, 
brown  ;  thole  of  tanfey,  of  a  dulky  green  ;  thole  of 
dodder,  of  a  fine  green  ;  eyebright,  louthem-wood, 
common  wormwood,  and  fcabious,  afford  them  grey; 
leurvy-grafs,  of  a  whitilh  grey  ;  liyffop,  yarrow,  and 
ibwbane,  of  a  dulky  grey  ;  inelilot,  and  oak-leaves, 
as  alfo  plantain,  colts-foot,  pine-tops,  ind  fumitory, 
of  a  dulky  brown  ;  penny-royal,  of  a  pale  brown, 
with  lome  fpots  of  white  ;  elder-flowers,  fage,  and 
mother  of  thyme,  afford  yellow  allies ;  thole  of  ftraw- 
berry-leaves  are  of  a  pale  brimftone  colour  ;  thofe  of 
cat-mint,  of  a  dulky  red  ;  of  prunella,  brick-coloured ; 
of  honey-fuckle,  blue  ;  of  fern,  blackifli ;  and  thole  of 
St  John’s-wort,  feverfew,  origanum,  and  pimpernel, 
are  all  of  a  deep  black.  The  only  ufe  to  which  this 
kind  of  earth  has  yet  been  put,  is  that  of  glafs-making 
and  manure.  (Sr*  Glass,  and  Agriculture.) 
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I.  G  O  L  D. 

This  metal  is  reckoned  of  all  others  the  moft  per- 
feft  and  indeftruftible.  When  in  its  greatelt  purity, 
it  has  very  little  elafticity,  is  not  fonorous,  its  colour 
is  yellow,  it  is  exceedingly  foft  and  flexible,  and  is 
more  duftile  than  any  other  metal  whatever.  (See 
Gold  Leaf,  and  Wire-Drawing.)  Of  all  bo- specific 
dies  it  is  the  moft  ponderous  ;  its  gravity  being  to  gravity, 
that  of  water,  according  to  Dr  Lewis,  as  19,280,  or 
19,290,  to  1.  For  its  fufion  it  requires  a  low  de¬ 
gree  of  white  heat,  fomewhat  greater  than  that  in 
which  filver  melts.  Whilft  fluid,  it  appears  of  a 
bluilh  green  colour  ;  when  cold,  its  furface  looks 
fmooth,  bright,  and  conliderably  concave  ;  it  feems 
to  expand  more  in  the  aft  of  fufion,  and  to  flnink 
more  in.  its  return  to  folidity,  than  any  of  the  other 
metals ;  whence  the  greater  concavity  of  its  furface. 

Before  fufion  it  expands  the  leaft  of  all  metals,  except 
iron.  By  fudden  cooling  it  becomes,  as  well  as  other 
metals,  hrittle ;  which  effeft  has  been  erroneoufly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  contaft  of  fuel  during  ftiiion. 

Gold  amalgamates  very  readily  with  mercury,  and 
mingles  in  fufion  with  all  the.  metals.  It  is  remarka¬ 
bly  dilpofed  to  unite  with  iron  ;  of  which  it  diflblves 
many  times  its  own  weight,  in  a  heat  not  much  greater 
than  that  in  which  gold  itfclf  melts  ;  the  mixture  is  of 
a  filver  colour,  very  brittle,  and  hard.  All  the  me¬ 
tals,  except  copper,  debafe  the  colour  of  gold ;  and,  if 
their  quantity  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  gold,  alinoft 
entirely  conceal  it.  All  but  copper  and  filver  deftroy 
its  malleability  ;  but  none  fo  remarkably  as  tin  and 
lead  a  molt  minute  portion,  even  the  vapour,  of 
thefe'  metals,  renders  gold  extremely  brittle  ;  though 
a  fmall  proportion  of  gold  forms  with  them  compounds 
fufficiently  duftile  ;  more  fo  than  either  the  lead  or 
tin  by  tbemfelves.  When  gold  is  ftruck  during  a  ct  r- 
tain  time  by  a  hammer,  or  when  violently  compref- 
fed,  as  by  the  wire-drawers,  it  becomes  more  hard, 
elaltic,  and  lefs  ductile  ;  fo  that  it  is  apt  to  be  cracked 
and  torn.  Its  cfuftility  is,  however,  reftored  by  the 
lame  means  ufed  with  other  metals,  namely,  heating 
it  red  hot,  and  letting  it  cool.llowly.  This  is  called 
annealing  metals ;  and  gold  feems  to  be  more  affefted 
by  this  operation  than  any  other  metal.  The  tenacity  surprifing 
of  the  parts  of  gold  is  alfo  very  furprifing  ;  for  a  wire  tenacity  of 
of  TV  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  fupport  a  weight  its  parts, 
of  500  pounds.  - 

Gold  is  unalterable  by  air,  or  water.  It  never  con-  Not  liable 
trails  ri  ft  like  other  metals.  The  action  of  the  her-  to  ruft. 
cell  furnace-fires  oceafions  no  alteration  in  it.  Kunc- 
kel  kept  gold  in  a  glals-houfe  furnace  for  a  month, 
and  Boyle  kept  lome  expofed  to  a  great  heat  for  a 
ftill  longer  time,  without  the  lofs  of  a  Angle  grain. 

It  is  faid,  however,  to  be  diflipable  in  the  focus  of  a 
large  burning  mirror.  351 

Mr  Boyle  relates  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary  Mr  Boyle’* 
experiment,  which  he  thought  was  fufficient  to  prove  expen- 
the  total  deftruftibility  of  gold.  About  an  eighth  part 
of  a  grain  of  powder,  communicate  d  by  a  ftranger,  t: bility  of. 
was  projected  upon  two  drachms  of  fine  gold  in  fu¬ 
fion,  and  the  matter  kept  melted  for  a  quarter  of  an 

hour. 
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Practice  hour.  During  the  fufion,  the  matter  looked  like  or- 
dinary  gold ;  except  only  once,  that  his  afliftant  ob- 
ferved  it  to  look  exactly  of  the  colour  of  opal.  When 
cold,  it  was  of  a  dirty  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  over- 
calt  with  a  thin  coat,  almoft  like  half-vitrified  litharge : 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  was  overlaid  with  a  vitri¬ 
fied  fubilance,  partly  yellow,  and  partly  reddifli  brown  ; 
with  a  few  frnall  globules,  more  like  impure  lilver  than 
gold.  The  metal  was  brittle,  internally  like  brafs,  or 
bell-metal ;  on  the  toncliftone  more  like  lilver  than 
gold  :  its  Ipecific  gravity  was  to  that  of  water  only 
as  to  i.  There  was  no  abfolnte  lofs  of  weight. 
By  cupellation,  60  grains  of  this  mats  yielded  53  grains 
of  pure  gold  ;  with  feven  grains  of  a  ponderous,  fixed, 

352  dark-coloured  fubftance. 

Solution  in  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  certain  cir- 
a(iua  regia,  cumflanccs  gold  is  foluble  in  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids  feparately.  It  is,  however,  always  foluble  by 
the  two  united,  but  diflulves  flowly  even  then. 
The  molt  commodious  method  of  obtaining  this  folu- 
tion  is,  by  putting  the  gold,  either  in  leaves,  or  gra¬ 
nulated,  or  cut  into  frnall  thin  pieces,  into  a  proper 
quantity  of  aqua  fortis ;  then  adding,  by  degrees,  fome 
powdered  lid  ammoniac,  till  the  whole  of  the  gold  is 
diffolved.  By  this  means  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of 
the  menftruum  proves  fufficient,  than,  if  the  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  was  previoufly  diffolved  in  the  aqua  fortis  ;  the 
conflict,  which  each  addition  of  the  fait  railes  with  the 
acid,  greatly  promoting  the  dlffolutioii.  Aqua  fortis 
of  moderate  ftrength  will,  in  this  way,  take  lip  about 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  gold  ;  whereas  an  aqua  re- 
gis,  ready  prepared  from  the  fame  aqua  fortis,  will 
not  take  up  above  one-fifth  its  weight.  Common  fait 
anfwers  better  for  the  preparation  of  the  aqua  regis, 

353  than  fal  ammoniac. 

Properties  This  folution,  like  all  other  metallic  ones,  is  corro- 
of  the  folu-  five.  it  gives  a  violet  colour  to  the  fingers,  or  to  any 
tl0n*  animal  matters.  If  the  folution  is  evaporated  and 
cooled,  yellow  tranfparent  cryftals  will  be  formed  : 
but,  if  the  evaporation  is  carried  too  far,  the  .acids 
with  which  the  gold  is  combined  may  be  driven  from 
it,  by  heat  alone  ;  and  the  gold  will  be  left  in  the 

354  Hate  of  a  yellow  powder,  called  calx  of  geld. 

Gold  pre-  Gold  may  be  precipitated  from  its  folution  by  thole 
from Tt^  fubftances  which  commonly  precipitate  metals,  luch 
1  *  as  alkaline  falts,  and  calcareous  earths.  It  may  alfo 
be  precipitated  in  a  fine  purple  powder,  by  tin,  or  its 
folution. 

When  fixed  alkalies  are  made  ufe  of,  the  precipi¬ 
tate  weighs  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  gold  em¬ 
ployed.  With  volatile  alkalies  alfo,  if  they  are  added 
in  no  greater  proportion  than  is  fufficient  to  fiiturate 
the  add,  the  quantity  of  precipitate  proves  nearly  the 
fame  :  but  if  volatile  fpirit  is  added  in  an  over-pro¬ 
portion,  it  re-diffolves  part  of  the  gold  which  it  had 
before  precipitated,  and  the  liquor  becomes  again  con- 
fnlerably  yellow.  The  whole  of  the  precipitate,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  re-diffolved,  either  by  the  mild  or 
canltic  alkali  ;  nor  did  either  of  thefe  fpirits  fenfibly 
diffolve,  or  ext  rad  any  tinge  from  precipitates  of 
gold  which  had  been  thoroughly  edulcorated  with 
boiling  water. 

All  the  metallic  bodies  which  diffi >lve  in  aqua  regia, 
precipitate  gold  from  it.  Mercury  and  copper  throw 
Vou.  III. 


down  the  gold  in  its  bright  metalline  form  ;  the  Practice 
others,  in  that  of  a  calx  or  powder,  which  has  no  me-  — — — — - 
tallic  alpcCt.  Vitriol  of  iron,  though  it  precipitates  Separated 
gold,  yet  has  no  effed  upon  any  other  metal ;  hence  from  other 
it  affords  an  ealy  method  of  fe  para  ting  gold  from  all  metals  by 
other  metals.  The  precipitation  with  tin  fucceeds  Vtr>°l  °t 
certainly,  only  when  the  metal  in  fubilance  is  ufed,  non‘ 
and  the  folution  of  gold  largely  diluted  with  water. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  gold  is  precipitated 
from  the  diluted  folution  by  tin,  yet,  if  the  whole  is 
fuffered  to  Hand  till  the  water  has  in  a  great  meafui-e 
exhaled,  the  gold  is  taken  up  afrclh,  and  only  a  white 
calx  of  tin  remains.  6 

If  gold  is  precipitated  from  its  folution  in  aqua  re-  Aim.m  ful« 
gia,  by  a  volatile  alkali,  the  precipitate  will  explode  muians. 
with  a  prodigious  force  and  noile  if  too  llrongly  heat¬ 
ed.  This  preparation  is  called  aurum  fulminant.  The 
reafon  of  this  explofion  probably  is,  the  fudden  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  calx,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  deflagration  of  a  l'mall  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trous  ammoniacal  ii.lt  produced  during  the  precipita¬ 
tion. 

The  explofion  of  aurum  fulminans  is  one  of  the  mod 
violent  known  in  chemiliry.  The  report  is  preceded 
by  a  flalh,  vifible  in  the  dark  ;  and,  during  the  ex¬ 
plofion,  the  gold  is  revived  into  little  granules,  which 
may  be  caught  by  a  proper  apparatus.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  that  fulminating  gold  fhould  be  touched  by  an 
ignited  body,  or  made  red  hot,  in  older  to  make  it 
explode.  The  hear*  requisite  for  this  purpofe,  is  in¬ 
termediate  be  tween  that  of  boiling  water  and  the  heat 
which  makes  metals  of  an  obfcure  red  colour.  If  a 
little  of  it  is  laid  upon  a  finooth  piece  of  metal,  and 
then  heated  fo.as  to  explode,  the  vehement  quicknels 
and  ftrength  of  the  explofion  will  make  a  fniali  hollow 
in  the  metal.  From  this  it  has  been  thought  that  ful¬ 
minating  gold  directed  its  force  only,  or  chiefly,  down¬ 
wards.  This,  however,  Hems  not  to  be  the  cafe  ;  ,  _ 

but  rather,  that  it  acts  equally  in  all  directions.  Fric-  Explodes 
tion,  likewife,  and  even  a  friction  that  is  not  very  con-  by  friction, 
liderable,  is  fufficient  to  make  this  fubftance  explode ; 
and  thefe  circnmftances  render  fulminating  gold  very- 
dangerous.  The  author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary  re¬ 
lates  the  following  accident,  to  which  he  fays  he  was 
witnels  :  “  A  young  man  who  worked  in  a  labora¬ 
tory,  had  put  a  drachm  of  fulminating  gold  into  a  boitle,, 
and  had  neglcCted  to  wipe  the  inner  fiirface  of  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  to  which  fome  of  the  powder  ad¬ 
hered.  When  he  endeavoured  to  dofe  tfie  bottle, 
the  turning  of  the  glal’s  ftopper  round,  in  order  to 
make  it  fit  more  doiely,  occafioned  Inch  a  friClion, 
that  heat  enough  was  produced  to  make  part  of  the 
powder  explode.  By  this  exlpoiion  the  young  man 
was  thrown  fotne  Heps  behind,  his  face  and  hands 
were  wounded  by  the  fragments  of  the  bottle,  and  his 
eyes  were  put  out.  Notwithftandiog  this  violent  ex¬ 
plofion,  the  whole  drachm  of  fulminating  gold  certainly 
was  not  exploded  ;  for  much  of  it  was  afterwards  Dc 
found  fcattered  about  the  laboratory.”  Of  this  mif-  ofhs'ful- 
chievous  quality  the  gold  may  ealtly  lie  deprived,  by  iran&ting 
boiling  it  in  oil  of  vitriol,  or  mixing  it  with  fulphur,  property, 
and  burning  away  the  fulphur.  *■  359 

If  gold  is  melted  with  an  hepar  fnlphuris,  compofcd  So!u,Von.of 
of  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  the  pYYuiphu- 
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Practice  metal  readily  unites  with  it  into  an  uniform  mafs,  ca- 
"  pable  of  diflblution  in  water  without  any  feparation 
of  its  parts.  The  folution,  befides  a  naufeous  tafte 
from  the  fulphur,  has  a  peculiar  penetrating  bitter- 
nefs,  not  difcoverable  in  any  other  metalline  folution 
made  by  the  fame  means. 

Though  the  compofitions  of  fulphur  and  alkali  feem 
to  unite  more  intimately  with  gold  than  any  other 
metal,  their  affinity  with  it  is  but  flight ;  copper,  or 
iron,  added  to  the  matter  in  fufion,  difunite,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  gold.  The  metal  thus  recovered,  and 
purified  by  the  common  procefles,  proves  remarkably 
paler-coloured  than  at  firil.  In  an  experiment  rela¬ 
ted  by  Dr  Brandt,  in  the  Swedifli  Memoirs,  the  puri¬ 
fied  gold  turned  out  nearly  as  pale  as  filver,  without 

360  any  diminution  of  weight. 

Medicinal  Gold  has  been  thought  to  be  poffeffed  of  many  cx- 
virtues  of  traordinary  virtues  as  a  medicine  ;  which,  however, 
®  *  are  long  ago  determined  to  be  only  imaginary.  It  is 

not  indeed  very  eafy  to  prepare  this  metal  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  fafely  taken  into  the  human  bo¬ 
dy.  The  folution  in  aqua  regia  is  poifonous ;  but  if 
any  effential  oil  is  poured  on  this  folution,  the  gold 
will  be  feparated  from  the  acid,  and  united  to  the  ef- 
i'ential  oil,  with  which,  however,  it  contrails  no  laft- 

361  mg  union,  but  in  a  few  hours  feparates  in  bright 
Etherialfo-  yellow  phlegm  to  the  lides  of  the  glafs.  Vitriolic  ether 
lution.  diffiolves  the  gold  more  readily  and  perfectly  than  the 

common  effential  oils ;  and  keeps  it  permanently  fn- 
fpended,  the  acid  liquor  underneath  appearing  colour- 
lefs.  The  yellow  ethereal  folution  poured  off,  and 
kept  for  fome  time  in  a  glafs  ftopt  with  a  cork,  fo  that 
the  fpirit  may  flowly  exhale,  yields  long,  tranl’parent, 
prifmatic  cryftals,  in  lhape  like  thofe  of  nitre,  and  yel¬ 
low  like  topaz.  What  the  nature  of  thefe  cryftals  is, 
either  as  to  medicinal  effects,  or  other  purpofes,  is 
as  yet  unknown. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  mingles  uniformly  with  the 
folution  of  gold  made  in  acids;  if  the  mixture  isfnffer- 
ed  to  Hand,  for  fome  days,  in  a  glafs  flightly  covered, 
the  gold  is  by  degrees  revived,  and  arifes  in  bright 
pellicles  to  the  furface.  Groffer  inflammable  matters, 
wine,  vinegar,  folntions  of  tartar,  throw  down  the 
gold,  in  its  metalline  form,  to  the  bottom.  Gold  is 
the  only  metal  which  is  thus  feparable  from  its  folution 
in  acids  by  thefe  fubftances ;  and  hence  gold  may  be 
purified  by  thefe  means  from  all  admixtures,  and  fmall 
"62  proportions  of  it  in  liquors  readily  difeovered. 

Colour  of  When  the  colour  of  gold  is  by  any  means  rendered 
fold  refto-  pale,  it  may  be  recovered  again  by  melting  it  with 
m!-  copper,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  copper ;  or  by 

a  mixture  of  verdigreafe  and  fal  ammoniac  with  vitriol 
or  nitre.  The  colour  is  alfo  improved  by  fufion  with 
nitre,  injecting  fal  ammoniac  upon  it  in  the  fufion, 
quenching  it  in  urine,  or  boiling  it  in  a  folution  of  alum. 
When  borax  is  ufed  as  a  flux,  it  is  cuftomary  to  add  a 
little  nitre  or  fal  ammoniac,  to  prevent  its  being  made 
pale  by  the  borax.  Juncker  reports,  that  by  melt¬ 
ing  gold  With  four  times  its  weight  of  copper,  fepara¬ 
ting  the  copper  by  aqua  fortis  unpurified,  then  melting 
the  gold  with  the  fame  quantity  of  frefh  copper,  and 
repeating  this  procefs  eight  or  nine  times,  the  gold 
becomes  at  length  of  a  deep  red  colour,  which  fuftains 
the  action  of  lead,  antimony,  and  aqua  fortis. 
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Practice 

2.  Silver.  - - - 

This,  next  to  gold,  is  the  moft  perfect,  fixed,  and 
ductile  of  all  the  metals.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  363  _ 
of  water  nearly  as  11  to  1.  A  Angle  grain  has  been  Duttility 
drawn  into  a  wire  three  yards  long,  and  flatted  into  a  of  filver. 
plate  an  inch  broad.  In  common  fires  it  fuff’ers  no  di¬ 
minution  of  its  weight ;  and,  kept  in  the  veheme  nt 
heat  of  a  glafs-houfe  for  a  month,  it  lofes  no  more  than 
one  fixty-fourth.  In  the  focus  of  a  large  burning- 
glafs,  it  ftnokes  for  a  long  while,  then  contracts  a 
greyilh  afli  on  the  furface,  and  at  length  is  totally  dif- 
fipated. 

Silver  is  fomewhat  harder  and  more  fonorous  than 
gold,  and  is  fufible  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat.  The 
tenacity  of  its  parts  alfo  is  nearly  one  half  lefs  than 
that  of  gold  ;  a  filver  wire  of  7‘s  of  an  inch  diameter 
being  unable  to  bear  more  than  270  pounds. 

Mercury  unites  very  readily  with  filver-leaf,  or 
with  the  calx  of  filver  precipitated  by  copper  ;  but 
does  not  touch  the  calces  precipitated  by  alkaline  falts.  364 
The  vapours  of  fiulphureaus  folutions  ftain  filver  yel-  Effects  of 
low  or  black.  Sulphur,  melted  with  filver,  debafes  fulphur  °«» 
its  colour  to  a  leaden  hue,  renders  it  more  eafily  fu¬ 
fible  than  before,  and  makes  it  flow  fo  thin  as  to  be 
apt  in  a  little  time  to  penetrate  the  crucible  :  in  a 
heat  juft  below  fufion,  a  part  of  the  filver  fhoots  up, 
all  over  the  furface,  into  capillary  efflorefcences.  A- 
qua  fortis  does  not  aift  upon  filver  in  this  compound  ; 
but  fixed  alkaline  falts  will  abforb  the  fulphur,  and 
form  a  hepar  fulphuris,'  which,  however,  is  capable  of 
again  dilfolving  the  metal.  If  the  fulphurated  filver  is 
mixed  with  mercury  fubli mate,  and  expofed  to  the  fire, 
the  mercury  of  the  fublimate  will  unite  with  the  ful¬ 
phur,  arid  carry  it  up  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  whilft  the 
marine  acid  of  the  fublimate  unites  with  the  filver,  in¬ 
to  a  luna  cornea,  (fee  ntt  239),  which  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glal's.  Fire  alone  is  fufficient,  if  conti¬ 
nued  for  lome  time,  to  expel  the  fulphur  from  filver.  35^ 

From  the  bafer  metals,  filver  is  purified  by  cupella-  Purificati- 
tion  with  lead.  (See  Revining.)  It  always  retains,  °n. 
however,  after  that  operation,  fome  fmall  portion  of 
copper,  fufficient  to  give  a  bine  colour  to  volatile  fpi- 
rits,  which  has  been  erroneoufly  thought  to  proceed 
from  the  filver  itfelf.  It  is  purified  from  this  admix¬ 
ture  by  melting  it  twice  or  thrice  with  nitre  and  bo¬ 
rax.  The  fcoria,  on  the  firft  fufion,  are  commonly 
blue;  on  the  fecond,  green  ;  and  on  the  third,  white, 
which  is  a  mark  of  the  purification  being  compltated.  366. 

The  moft  effectual  means,  however,  of  purify-  Luna  cor¬ 
ing  filver,  is  by  reviving  it  from  luna  cornea  ;  be-  nearedu- 
caufe  fpirit  of  fait  will  not  precipitate  copper  as  it  ce  * 
does  filver.  The  filver  may  be  recovered  from  lu¬ 
na  cornea,  by  fufion  with  alkaline  and  inflammable 
fluxes ;  but,  in  thefe  operations,  fome  lofs  is  always 
occafioned  by  the  diffipation  of  part  of  the  volatile 
calx,  before  the  alkali  or  metal  can  abforb  its  acid.  367 
Mr  Margraaff  has  difeovered  a  method  of  recovering  Mr  Mar- 
the  filver  with  little  or  no  lofs;  mercury  afli  lied  by  graaff'sme- 
volatile  falts,  imbibing  it  by  trituration  without  heat.  t10“’ 

One  part  of  luna  cornea,  and  two  of  volatile  fait,  are 
to  be  ground  together  in  a  glals-mortar,  with  fo  much 
water  as  will  reduce  them  to  the  confiftence  of  a  thin 
pafte,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  ;  five  parts  of 

pure 
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Practice  pure  quickfilver  are  then  to  be  added,  with  a  little 

- - 1 -  more  water,  and  the  triture  to  be  continued  for  fome 

hours.  A  fine  amalgam  will  thus  be  obtained ;  which 
is  to  be  wafhed  with  frefh  parcels  of  water,  as  long 
as  any  white  powder  feparates.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lilver  is  contained  in  the  amalgam,  and  may  be 
obtained  perfectly  pure  by  diltilling  off  the  mercury. 
The  white  powder  holds  a  fmall  proportion  feparable 
by  gentle  l'ublimation ;  the  matter  which  fublimes  is 
nearly  fhnilar  to  mercurius  dulcis. 

The  colour  of  lilver  is  dcbaled  by  all  the  metals, 
and  its  malleability  greatly  injured  by  all  but  gold  and 
copper.  The  Englilh  ffandard-filver  contains  one  part 

368  of  copper  to  twelve  and  one-third  of  pure  lilver. 
Attraction  This  metal  difcovers  in  fome  circumltances  a  great  at- 
for  lead.  traction  for  lead  ;  though  it  does  not  retain  any  of  that 

metal  in  cupellation.  If  a  mixture  of  lilver  and  cop¬ 
per  be  melted  with  lead  in  certain  proportions,  and 
the  compound  afterwards  expofed  to  a  moderate  fire, 
the  lead  and  lilver  will  melt  out  together,  bringing  ve¬ 
ry  little  of  the  copper  with  them ;  by  this  means  lil¬ 
ver  is  often  feparated  from  copper  in  large  works. 
The  effect  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  different 
fulibility  of  the  metals ;  for  if  tin,  which  is  llill  more 
fufible  than  lead,  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
a  mixture  of  lilver  and  copper,  the  three  ingredients 
are  found  to  attract  one  another  lb  ftrongly  as  to  come 
all  into  fufion  together.  Again,  if  fiiver  be  melted 
with  iron,  and  lead  added  to  the  mixture,  the  lilver 
will  forl'ake  the  iron  to  unite  with  the  lead,  and  the 

369  iron  will  float  by  itfelf  on  the  furface. 

Whitened  Silver  is  purified  and  whitened  externally  by  boiling 
externally.  jn  a  f0iution  Qf  tartar  and  common  lalt.  This  is  no 
other  than  an  extradiion  of  the  cupreous  particles  from 
the  furface  of  the  lilver,  by  the  acid  of  the  tartar  a- 
cuated  by  the  common  fait. 

3.  Copper. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  metals,  which,  from  their  de- 
ftrudlibility  by  fire,  and  contradling  ruff  in  the  air, 
are  called  iwpctfti ?.  Of  thefe,  however,  it  is  the 
mofi  perfedt  and  indeftrudiible.  It  is  of  a  reddifii  co¬ 
lour  when  pure  ;  eafily  tarnilhes  in  a  moiff  air,  and 
contradis  a  green  ruff.  It  is  the  molt  l'onorous  of 

370  all  the  metals,  and  the  hardeit  and  molt  elaltic 
Always  fof-  of  all  but  iron.  In  lome  of  its  Hates,  copper  is  as 
ter  than  difficultly  extended  under  the  hammer  as  iron,  but  al- 
iron'  ways  proves  fofter  to  the  file  ;  and  is  never  found 

hard  enough  to  ffrike  a  fpark  with  flint  or  other  Hones ; 
whence  its  ufe  for  duffels,  hammers,  hoops,  ire.  in 
the  gunpowder  works.  When  broke  by  often  bend¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  it  appears  internally  of 
a  dull  red  colour  without  any  brightnefs,  and  of  a  fine 
granulated  texture,  refembling  fome  kinds  of  earthen 
ware.  It  is  conliderably  dudtile,  though  lei’s  lo  than 
either  gold  or  fiiver ;  and  may  be  drawn  into  wire  as 
fine  as  hair,  or  beaten  into  leaves  almoff  as  thin  as 
thole  of  lilver.  The  tenacity  of  its  parts  is  very  con- 
liderable  ;  for  a  copper  wile  of  7\  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter  will  fupport  a  weight  of  299^  pounds  without 
breaking.  The  l’pecific  gravity  of  this  metal,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  to  that  of  water  as  8.830  to  1. 

Copper  continues  malleable  when  heated  red  ;  in 
which  reipeft  it  agrees  with  iron ;  but  is  not,  like  iron. 


capable  of  being  welded,  or  having  two  pieces  joined  Pr  actic  e 
into  one.  It  requires  for  its  fufion  a  llronger  heat  ~ 

then  either  gold  or  fiiver,  though  lels  than  that  requi- 
fite  to  melt  iron.  When  in  fufion,  it  is  remarkably 
impatient  of  moilture ;  the  contact  of  a  little  water  oc- 
calioning  the  melted  copper  to  be  thrown  about  with  371 
violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  by-ffanders.  It  How  &ra’ 
is,  neverthelefs,  laid  to  he  granulated  in  the  brafs-  nu  ate  ' 
works  at  Briffol,  without  explofion  or  danger,  by  let¬ 
ting  it  fall  in  little  drops,  into  a  large  ciltern  of  cold 
water  covered  with  a  brafs-plate.  In  the  middle  of 
the  plate  is  an  aperture,  in  which  is  lecurcd  with 
Sturbridge  clay  a  lmall  veflel,  whole  capacity  is  not 
above  a  lpoonful,  perforated  with  a  number  of  minute 
holes,  through  which  the  melted  copper  pafles.  A 
ffreain  of  cold  water  pafies  through  the  ciflern.  If 
fullered  to  grow  hot,  the  copper  falls  liquid  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  runs  into  plates.  372 

Copper,  hi  fufion,  appears  of  a  bluilh  green  colour,  Calcined, 
nearly  like  that  of  melted  gold.  Kept  in  fufion  for  a 
long  time,  it  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  brittle; 
but  does  not  lcorify  coufiderably,  nor  lol’e  much  of  its 
weight.  It  is  much  lei's  deffrucffible  than  any  of  the 
imperfect  metals,  being  very  difficultly  l'ubdued  even 
by  lead  or  bilinuth.  If  kept  in  a  heat  below  fulion, 
it  contracts  on  the  furface  thin  powdery  feales ;  which, 
being  rubbed  off','  are  fucceeded  by  others,  till  the 
whole  qnantity  of  the  metal  is  thus  changed  into  afeo- 
ria  or  calx,  of  a  dark  reddilh  colour.  This  calx  does 
not  melt  in  the  ffrongeu  furnace  fires ;  but,  in  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  a  large  burning  mirror,  runs  eafily  into  a  deep 
red,  and  aimolt  opaque,  glafs.  A  flaming  fire,  and 
Hrong  draught  of  air  over  the  furfac  e  of  the  metal, 
greatly  promote  its  calcination.  The  flame  being  tinged 
of  a  green,  bluilh,  or  rainbow  colour,  is  a  mark  that 
the  copper  burns.  373 

This  metal  is  very  readily  foluble  by  almoff  all  fa-  Solubility, 
line  fubltances ;  even  common  water,  1’ufFered  to  Hand 
long  in  copper- vefl’els,  extracts  fo  much  as  to  gain  a 
coppery  taiie.  It  is  obfervable,  that  water  is  much 
more  impregnated  with  this  tafle,  on  being  i'uft’ered 
to  Hand  in  the  cold,  than  if  boiled  for  a  longer  time 
in  the  veflel.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  regard  to 
the  mild  vegetable  acids.  The  confectioners  prepare 
the  molt  acid  fyrups,  even  thole  of  lemons  and  oranges, 
by  boiling  in  clean  copper-vtflels,  without  the  prepara¬ 
tions  receiving  any  ill  talte  from  the  metal;  whereas, 
cither  the  juices  themfelves,  or  the  fyrups  made  from 
them,  if  kept  cold  in  copper-veffels,  loon  become  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  difagreeable  tafle,  and  with  the  per¬ 
nicious  qualities  of  the  copper.  374 

By  combination  with  vegetable  acids,  copper  be-  Altered  by 
comes  in  fome  refpects  remarkably  altered.  Verdi-  combina- 
greafe,  which  is  a  combination  of  copper  with  a  kind  ^"e7able 
of  acetous  or  taftarons  acid,  is  partially  foluble  in  a7ids. 
diitilled  vinegar;  the refidumn,  on  being  melted  with 
borax  and  iintl'eed  oil,  yields  a  brittle  metallic  lit  fi¬ 
nance,  of  a  whitifh  colour  not  unlike  bell-metal.  The 
copper  alfo,  when  revived  from  the  diffilled  verdi- 
greal'e,  was  found  by  Dr  Lewis  to  be  different  from 
the  metal  before  difl’oltition ;  but  neither  of  thefe 
changes  have  yet  been  iufficiently  examined.  375 

Copper,  in  its  metallic  Hate,  is  very  difficultly  a-  iv,”p0f,a~ 
malgamated  with  mercury;  but  unites  with  it  moi  e.ea-  mt.r_ 
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Practice  fily  if  divided  by  certain  admixtures.  If  mercury  and 
verdigreal'e  be  triturated  together  with  common  fait, 
vinegar,  and  water,  the  copper  in  the  verdigreafe  will 
be  imbibed  by  the  mercury,  and  form  with  it,  as  Boyle 
obferves,  a  curious  amalgam,  at  firfi  l'o  foft  as.  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  impreffion,  and  which,  oh  Handing}  be¬ 
comes  hard  like  brittle  metals.  _  Brafs-leaf  likewife 
gives  out  its  copper  to  mercury,  the  other  ingredient 
376  of  the  brafs  feparating  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Dr  Lewis’s  Eafier  methods  of  amalgamating  copper  are  publifh- 

metliod.  ecl  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Wilfon’s  chemiftry, 
p.  432.  His  receipts  are, — “  DifFolve  lome  fine  cap¬ 
per  in  aqua  fortis :  when  the  menfirunm  will  take  up 
no  more  of  the  metal,  pour  it  into  an  iron  mortar, 
and  add  fix  times  the  weight  of  the  copper,  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  a  little  common  fait :  grind  the  whole  well 
together  with  an  iron  peitle ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
the  copper  will  be  imbibed  by  the  mercury,  and  an 
amalgam  a  formed,  which  may  be  rendered  bright  by 
walking  it  well  with  repeated  afiufions  of  water. 

Another  method.  Take  the  muddy  l'ubftance  which  is 
procured  in  the  polilhing  of  copper  plates  with  a  pu¬ 
mice  Hone,  and  grind  it  well  with  a  fuitable  portion 
of  mercury,  a  little  common  fait,  and  fomc  vinegar, 
in  an  iron  mortar,  (a  marble  one  will  do,  if  you  make 
ufe  of  an  iron  peflle,)  till  you  perceive  the  mercury 
has  taken  up  the  copper.”  The  copper  recovered 
from  tliefc  amalgams  retains  it  original  colour,  with¬ 
out  any  tendency  to  yellow.  Even  when  brafs  is 
made  ufe  of  for  making  the  atnalgam,  the  recovered 
metal  is  perfect  red  copper ;  the  ingredient  from 
which  the  brafs  received  its  yellownels  being,  as  a- 
^77  bove  obferved,  feparated  in  the  amalgamation. 

Brafs,  how  Copper  is  the  bafis  of  feveral  metals  for  mechanic 

prepared,  ufes ;  as  brafs,  prince’s  metal,  bell-metal,  bath-metal, 
white  copper,  ire.  Brafs  is  prepared  from  copper 
and  calamine,  with  the  addition  of  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  cemented  together,  and  at  lafi  brought  into  fu- 
fion.  The  calamine  is  to  be  previoufly  prepared  by 
cleanfing  it  from  adhering  earth,  Hone,  or  other  mat¬ 
ters  ;  by  roaHing,  or  calcining  it ;  and  by  grinding  it 
into  a  fine  powder.  The  length  of  time,  and  degree’ 
of  heat,  requifite  for  the  calcination  of  the  calamine, 
are  different  according  to  the  qualities  of  that  mineral. 
The  calamine,  thus  calcined,  cleanfed,  and  ground,  is 
to  be  mixed  with  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  char¬ 
coal  dull,  or  powdered  pit-coal,  as  is  done  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  The  malleability  of  the  bafis  is  di- 
minifhed  by  the  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  is  therefore 
only  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  coarfer 
kinds.  To  this  compofition  of  calamine  and  coal, 
fome  manufacturers  add  common  fait,  by  which  the 
procefs  of  making  brafs  is  faid  to  be  haHened.  In 
Collar,  where  the  cadinia  adhering  to  the  infules  of 
the  furnaces  is  ufed  inHead  of  the  native  calamine,  a 
finall  quantity  of  alum  is  added,  by  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  the  colour  of  the  brafs  is  heightened.  With  this 
compofition,  and  with  thin  plates  or  grains  of  copper, 
the  crucibles  are  to  be  nearly  filled.  The  proportion 
of  the  calamine  to  the  copper  varies  according  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  former,  but  is  generally  as  three  to  two. 
The  copper  mult  be  difperfed  through  the  compofition  of 
calamine  and  coal ;  and  the  whole  mult  be  covered  with 
more  coal,  till  the  crucibles  are  full..  The  crucibles. 
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thus  filled,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  furnace  funk  in  the  Practice 
ground,  the  form  of  which  is  that  of  the  frufium  of  a1  " 
hollow  cone.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  or  grea¬ 
ter  bafis  of  the  fruHum,  is  a  circular  grate,  or  iron- 
plate.  This  plate  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  clay  and 
horfe-dung,  to  defend  it  from  the  action  of  the  fire ; 
and  pierced  with  holes,  through  which  the  air  main¬ 
taining  the  fire  palfes.  The  crucibles  Hand  upon  the 
the  circular  plate,  forming  a  circular  row,  with  one  in 
the  middle.  The  fuel  is  placed  betwixt  the  crucibles, 
and  is  thrown  into  the  furnace  at  the  upper  part  of  it, 
or  the  leffer  bafis  of  the  frufium.  To  this  upper  part 
or  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  fitted  a  cover  made  of 
bricks  or  clay,  kept  together  with  bars  of  iron,  and 
pierced  with  holes.  This  cover  ferves  as  a  regifier. 

When  the  heat  is  to  be  increal'ed,  the  cover  mufi  be 
partly  or  entirely  taken  off,  and  a  free  draught  is 
permitted  to  the  external  air,  which  palfes  along  a 
vault  under-ground  to  the  alh-hole,  through  the  holes, 
in  the  circular  grate  or  plate,  betwixt  the  crucibles,, 
and  through,  the  upper  mouth,  along  with  the  fmoke 
and  flame,  into  an  area  where  the  workmen  Hand, 
which  is  covered  with  a  large  dome  or  chimney, 
through  which  the  fmoke  and  air  afeend.  When  the 
heat  is  to  be  diminifhed,  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
is  doled  with  the  lid  ;  through  the  holes  of  which  the 
air,  fmoke,  and  flame  pafs.  The  crucibles  are  to  he 
kept  red-hot  during  eight  or  ten  hours ;  and  in  fome 
places  much  longer,  even  feveral  days,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  calamine.  During  this  time,  the 
zinc  rifes  in  vapour  from  the  calamine,  unites  with 
the  copper,  and  renders  that  metal  conliderably  more 
fufible  than  it  is  by  itfelf.  To  render  the  metal  very 
fluid,  that  it  may  flow  into  one  uniform  mats  at  the 
bottom,  the.  fire  is  to  be  increafed  a  little  before  the 
crucibles  are  taken  out,  for  pouring  off  the  fluid  me¬ 
tal  into  molds,  From  60  pounds  of  good  calamine, 
and  40  of  copper,  60  pounds  of  brafs  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  notwithftanding  a  eonfiderable  quantity  of  the  zinc 
is  diffipated  in  the  operation.  The  quantity  of  brafs 
obtained  has  been  conliderably  augmented  fince  the 
introduction  of  the  method  now  commonly  praftifed, 
of  granulating  the  copper  ;  by  which  means  a  larger 
furface  of  this  metal  is  expofed  to  the  vapour  of  zinc, 
and  confeqviently  lei’s  of  that  vapour  t (capes.  To 
make  the  finer  and  more  malleable  kinds  of  brafs,  be- 
fides  the  choice  of  pure  calamine  and  pure  copper, 
fome  manufacturers  cement  the  brafs  a  lecond  time 
with  calamine  and  charcoal ;  and  sometimes  add  to  it  old 
brafs,  by  which  the  new  is  faid  to  he  meliorated. 

Brafs  is  brittle  when  hot ;  but  fo  duCtile  when  cold,, 
that  it  may  be  drawn  into  very  fine  wire,  and  beat 
into  very  thin  leaves.  Its  beautiful  colour,  malleabi¬ 
lity,  audits  fufibiSity,  by  which  it  may  be  ealily  cafl  into 
moulds,  together  with  its  being  lei’s  liable  to  rufl  than 
copper,  render  it  fit  for  the  fubrification  of  many  utenfils. 

Although  zinc  be  fixed  to  a  certain  degree  in  brafs, 
by  the  adhefion  which  it  contracts  with  the  copper  ; 
yet  when  brafs  is  melted,  and  expofed  to  a  violent 
fire,  during  a  certain  time,  the  zinc  diflipates  in  va¬ 
pours,  and  even  flames  away,  if  the  beat  he  firong 
enough  ;  and  if  the  fire  is  long  enough  continued,  all 
the  zinc  will  he  evaporated  and  del  troy  ed,  fo  that 
what  remains  is  copper. 
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•  Pr  actice  Prince’s  metal  is  made  by  melting  zinc  in  fubftance 
*— ■ — — —  with  copper;  and  all  the  yellow  compound  metals 
Princes  me.  PreP!ire^  imitation  of  gold,  are  no  other  than  mix- 
tal,  '  tures  of  copper  with  diiferent  proportions  of  that  Se¬ 
mi-metal,  taken  either  in  its  pure  ftate,  or  in  its  na¬ 
tural  ore  calamine,  with  an  addition  Sometimes  of 
iron-filings,  ire.  Zinc  itfelf  unites  molt  eafily  with 
the  copper ;  but  calamine  makes  the  molt  duftile  com¬ 
pound,  and  gives  the  yellowed  colour.  Dr  Lewis  ob¬ 
serves,  that  a  little  of  the  calamine  renders  the  cop¬ 
per  pale  ;  that  when  it  has  imbibed  about  7Vlts  own 
weight,  the  colour  inclines  to  yellow  ;  that  the  yel- 
lownefs  iucreafes  more  and  more,  till  the  proportion 
comes  to  almoft  one  half ;  that  on  further  augmenting 
the  calamine,  the  compound  becomes  paler  and  paler, 
and  at  laft  white.  The  crucibles,  in  which  the  fufion 
is  performed  in  large  works,  are  commonly  tinged  by 

379  the  matter  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Bell-metal.  Bell-metal  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  ;  though 
both  thefe  metals  fingly  are  malleable,  the  compound 
proves  extremely  brittle.  Copper  is  diflolved  by 
melted  tin  eafily  and  intimately,  far  more  fo  than  by 
lead.  A  fmall  portion  of  tin  renders  this  metal  dull- 
coloured,  hard,  and  brittle.  Bell-metal  is  compoledof 
about  ten  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  \yth  the  ad¬ 
dition  commonly  of  a  little  brafs  or  zinc.  A  linall  pro¬ 
portion  of  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  improves  the 
colour  and  confifteney  of  tin,  without  much  injuring 
its  duftility.  Pewter  is-  font  rimes  made  from  one 

380  part  of  copper,  and  twenty  or  more  of  tin. 

Dr  Lewis’s  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that  though  tin  is  fpeci- 
obfervati-  fically  much  lighter  than  copper,  yet  the  gravity  of 
°ns,°”  the  the  compound,  bell-metal,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
vitv  ofThe  coPPer  itfelf.  The  fame  augmentation  of  gravity  alfo 
metal.  takes  place  where  the  lighter  metal  is  in  the  greateft 
proportion  ;  a  mixture  even  of  one  part  of  tin  with 
two  of  copper,  turning  out  Specifically  heavier  than 
pure  copper.  Molt  metallic  mixtures  anfwer  to  the 
mean  gravity  of  the  ingredients,  or  fitch  as  would 
refult  from  a  bare  appofition  of  parts.  Of  thole  tried 
by  Dr  Lewis,  fome  exceeded  the  mean,  but  the  grea¬ 
ter  number  fell  lliort  of  it  ;  tin  and  copper  were  the 
only  ones  that  formed  a.  compound  heavier  than  the 
jgl  heavielt  of  the  metals  feparatcly. 

White  cop-  White  copper  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  equal 
per.  parts  of  a r feme  and  nitre,  injecting  the  mixture  into 

a  red-hot  crucible,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
fire,  till  they  fublide,  and  flow  like  wax.  One  part 
of  this  fixture  is  injected  upon  four  parts  of  melted 
copper,  and  the  metal,  as  foon  as  they  app'ear  tho¬ 
roughly  united  together,  immediately  poured  out.  The 
copper,  thus  whitened,  is  commonly  melted  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  lilver,  by  which  its  colour 
is  both  improved  and  rendered  more  permanent. 
The  white  copper  of  China  and  Japan  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  a  mixture  of  copper  and  arfenic. 
Geoffroy  relates,  that,  on  repeated  fulions,  it  exhaled 
arfeni'eal  fumes,  and  became  red  copper,  lofing,  with 
its'whitenefs,  one  feventh  of  its  weight. 

4.  Iron. 

Iron  is  a  metal  of  a  greyilh  colour ;  foon  tarnilhing  in 
the  air  into  a  dulky  blackifh  hue  ;  and  in  a  Ihort  time 
contracting  a  yellowilh,  or  reddilh  rulL  It  is  the  hard- 
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eft  of  all  metals;  the  molt  elaftic  ;  and,  excepting  pla-  Practice 
tina,  the  molt  difficult  to  be  filled.  Next  to  gold,  iron 
has  the  greateft  tenacity  of  parts  ;  an  iron  wire,  die  Tenacity  of 
diameter  of  which  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch,  being  ;ts  parts, 
capable  of  fuftaining  450  pounds.  Next  to  tin,  it  is 
the  lighted  of  ail  the  metals,  lofing  between  a  feventh 
and  eighth  part  of  its  weight  when  immerled  in  wa¬ 
ter.  When  very  pure,  it  may  be  drawn  into  wire 
as  fine  as  liorfe-hair  ;  but  is  much  lefs  capable  of  being 
beaten  into  thin  leaves  than  the  other  metals,  excep¬ 
ting  only  lead. 

Iron  grows  red-hot  much  fooner  than  any  other 
metal ;  and  this,  not  only  from  the  application  of  ac¬ 
tual  fire,  but  likewifc  from  ftrong  hammering,  fviftion, 
or  other  mechanic  violence.  It  never thelcfs  melts  the 
moft  difficultly  of  all  metals  except  platina  ;  requiring, 
in  its  moft  fulible  ftate,  an  intenfe,  bright,  white  heat. 

When  perfectly  malleable,  it  is  not  fulible  at  all  by  the 
heat  of  furnaces,  without  the  additions  or  the  imme¬ 
diate  contaCl  of  burning  fuel ;  and,  when  melted,  lofes 
its  malleability  :  all  the  common  operations  which 
communicate  one  of  thefe  qualities  deprive  it  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  other  ;  as  if  fulibiliry  and  malleability 
were  in  this  metal  incompatible.  When  expofed  to 
the  focus  of  a  large  burning  mirror,  however,  it  quick¬ 
ly  filled,  boiled,  and  emitted  an  aident  fume,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  a  true  flame.  At  length  it 
was  changed  into  a  blackilli,  vitrified  fcoria.  ggy 

From  the  great  walte  occasioned  by  expofing  iron  iron  acorn*- 
to  a  red  but  efpccially  to  a  white  heat,  this  metal  ap-  buftible 
pears  to  be  a  combnltible  fubftance.  This  com  bullion  fubftancs* 
is  maintained,  like  that  of  all  other  combufliblc  fub- 
llances,  by  contaft  of  air.  Dr  Hook,  having  heated 
a  bar  of  iron  to  that  degree  called  white  heat,  lie 
placed  it  upon  an  anvil,  and  blowed  air  upon  it  by 
means  of  bellows,  by  which  it  burnt  brighter  and  hot¬ 
ter.  Expofed  to  a  white  heat,  it  contracts  a  femi- 
vitreous  coat,  which  burfts  at  times,  and  flies  off  in 
Sparkles.  No  other  metallic  body  exhibits  any  Such  ap¬ 
pearance.  On  continuing  the  fire,  it  changes  by  de¬ 
grees  into  a  dark  red  calx,  which  does  not  melt  in  the 
moft  vehement  heat  procurable  bv  furnaces,  and,  if 
brought  into  fnlion  by  additions,  yields  an  opake  black 
glafs.  When  ftrongly  heated,  it  appears  covered  on 
the  fnrface  with  a  fofr  vitreous  matter  like  varnifh.  In 
this  ftate  pieces  of  it  cohere  ;  and,  on  being  hammered 
together,  weld,  or  unite,  without  discovering  a  junc- 
ture.  As  iron  is  the  only  metal  which  exhibits  this  only  metal 
appearance  in  the  fire,  fo  it  is  the  only  one  capable  of  capable  of 
being  welded.  Thofe  operations  which  prevent  the  being  weld*. 
Superficial  fcorification,  deprive  it  likewife  of  this  va-  e  ‘ 
luable  property  :  which  may  be  reftored  again,  by  Suf¬ 
fering  the  iron  to  refume  its  vitreous  a fpcet ;  and,  in 
fome  tncafure,  by  the  interpofition  of  foreign  vitre- 
fcible  matters ;  whilft  none  of  the  other  metals  will 
unite  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  even  with  its  own  fcoria,.  ^g^.. 

Iron  expands  the  leaf!  of  all  metals  by  heat.  In  the  Contracts, 
aft  of  fufion,  inftead  of  continuing  to  expand,  like  the  in  fufioc,. 
other  metals,  it  fbrinks  ;  and  thus  becomes  fo  much 
more  denfe  as  to  throw'  up  fuch  part  as  is  unmelted,  to 
the  furfaee  ;  whilft  pieces  of  gold,, Silver,  copper,  lead, 
or  tin,  put  into  the  refpeftive  metals  in  fufion,  link 
freely  to  the  bottom.  In  its  return  to  a  confident 
ftate,  inftead  of  Shrinking.  like  the  other  metals,  it 
expands ; 
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:  expands ;  fenfibly  riling  in  the  veffcl,  and  aflliming  a 
'convex  furface,  while  the  others  become  c<  ncave. 
This  property,  firft  obferved  by  Reaumur,  excellently 
fits  it  lor  receiving  impreflions  from  moulds.  By  the 
increafe  of  bulk  which  the  metal  receives  in  congela¬ 
tion,  it  is  forced  into  the  minuteft  cavities,  fo  as  to 
take  the  impreflion  far  more  exactly  than  the  other 
metals  which  fhrink. 

Iron  is  diflolved,  by  all  the  metals  made  fluid,  ex¬ 
cept  lead  ;  though  none  of  them  act  fo  powerfully  up¬ 
on  it  as  gold  :  but,  as  Cramer  obit-,  ves,  if  the  iron 
contains  any  portion  of  l’ulphur,  it  can  fcarcely  be  made 
to  unite  at  all  with  gold. 

Among  the  femi-metallic  bodies,  it  is  averfe  to  an 
union  with  mercury  ;  no  method  of  amalgamating  thefe 
two  having  yet  been  difeovered;  though  quickfilver,  in 
certain  circumltances,  l’eems  in  fome  final  1  degree  to 
act  upon  it.  A  plate  of  tough  iron,  kept  immerfed  in 
mercury  for  fome  days,  becomes  brittle;  and  mercury 
will  often  adhere  to  and  coat  the  ends  of  iron  peftles 
ufed  in  triturating  certain  amalgams  with  faline  li¬ 
quors. 

Next  to  mercury,  zinc  is  the  mod  difficultly  com¬ 
bined  with  iron  ;  not  from  any  natural  indifpofition  to 
unite,  but  from  the  zinc  being  difficultly  made  to  fu- 
ftain  the  heat  requifite.  The  mixture  is  hard,  fome- 
what  malleable,  of  a  white  colour  approaching  to  that 
of  lilver.  Regulus  of  antimony,  as  loon  as  it  melts,  be¬ 
gins  to  adt  on  iron,  and  diffolves  a/  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity.  If  the  regulus  be  ftirred  with  an  iron  rod,  it 
will  melt  off  a  part  of  it.  Arfenic  likewife  eafily 
mingles  with  iron,  and  has  a  flrong  attraction  for  it ; 
forfaking  all  the  other  metals,  to  unite  with  this.  It 
renders  the  iron  white,  very  hard,  and  brittle. 

This  metal  is'the  bafis  of  the  fine  blue  pigment,  cal¬ 
led,  from  the  place  where  it  was  firft  difeovered,  Ber¬ 
lin  or  PruJJian  blue.  This  colour  was  accidentally  dif¬ 
eovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  by 
a  chemift  of  Berlin,  who,  having  fucceflively  thrown 
upon  the  ground  feveral  liquors  from  his  laboratory, 
was  much  furprifed  to  fee  it  fnddenly  ftained  with  a 
beautiful  blue  colour.  Recollecting  what  liquors  he 
had  thrown  out,  and  obferving  the  fame  effects  from 
a  fimilar  mixtnre,  he  prepared  the  blue  for  the  ufe  of 
painters;  who  found  that  it  might  be  fubftituted  to  ul¬ 
tramarine,  and  accordingly  have  ufed  it  ever  fince. 

Several  chemifts  immediately  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  compofition  of  this  pigment;  and,  in  the  year 
I  724,  Dr  Woodward  publifhed  the  following  procefs, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions,for  making  it.  Al¬ 
kalize  together  four  ounces  of  nitre,  and  as  much  tar¬ 
tar:  (See  n°  2  20) .  Mix  this  alkali  well  with  four  ounces 
of  dried  bullocks  blood ;  and  put  the  whole  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  covered  with  a  lid,  in  which  there  is  a  fmall  hole. 
Calcine  with  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  blood  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  perfect  coal ;  that  is,  till  it  emits  no  more 
frnoke  or  flame  capable  of  blackening  any  white  bodies 
that  are  expofed  to  it.  Increafe  the  fire  towards  the 
end,  fo  that  the  whole  matter  contained  in  the  cru¬ 
cible  lhall  be  moderately,  but -fenfibly,  red. 

“  Throw  into  two  pints  of  water  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  crucible,  while  yet  red,  and  give  it  half 
an  hour’s  boiling  :  decant  this  firft  water ;  and  pour 
more  upon  the  black  charry  coal,  till  it  becomes  almoft 


infipid.  Mix  together  all  thefe  waters;  and  reduce  Practice 
them,  by  boiling,  to  about  two  pints.  - 

“  Diffolve  allb  two  ounces  of  martial  vitriol,  and 
eight  ounces  of  alum,  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  this  folution  when  hot  with  the  preceding  lixi¬ 
vium  allb  hot.  A  great  effervefcence  will  then  be 
made  :  the  liquors  will  be  rendered  turbid  ;  and  will 
become  of  a  green  colour,  more  or  lefs  blue  ;  and  a 
precipitate  will  be  formed  of  the  fame  colour.  Fil¬ 
trate,  in  order  to  leparate  this  precipitate  ;  upon  which 
pour  Spirit  of  fait,  and  mix  them  well  together ;  by 
which  means  the  precipitate  will  become  of  a  fine 
blue  colour.  It  is  neceflary  to  add  rather  too  much  of 
the  fait  than  too  little,  and  till  it  no  longer  increafes 
the  beauty  of  the  precipitate.  The  next  day  waflx 
this  blue,  till  the  water  comes  off  from  it  infipid ;  and 
then  gently  dry  it.” 

Mr  GeclFroy  was  the  firft  who  gave  any  plaufible  Mr  Geof- 
theory  of  this  procefs,  or  any  rational  means  of  im-  froy’s  theo- 
proving  it.  He  obferves,  that  the  Pruflian  blue  is  no  tV’ 
other  than  the  iron  of  the  vitriol  revived  by  the  in¬ 
flammable  matter  of  the  alkaline  lixivium,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  brightened  by  the  earth  of  alum  ;  that  the 
green  colour  proceeds  from  a  part  of  the  yellow  fer¬ 
ruginous  ci»lx,  or  ochre,  unrevived,  mixing  with  the 
blue  ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  fait  diffolves  this  ochre 
more  readily  than  the  blue  part  ;  though  it  will  dif¬ 
folve  that  allb  by  long  (landing,  or  if  tiled  in  too  large 
quantity.  From  theie  principles,  he  was  led  to  in¬ 
creafe  the  quantity  of  inflammable  matter;  that  there 
might  be  enough  to  revive  the  whole  of  the  ferrugi¬ 
nous  ochre,  and  produce  a  blue  colour  at  once,  with¬ 
out  the  ufe  of  the  acid  Spirit.  In,  this  he  perfectly  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  found,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  colour 
might  be  rendered  of  any  degree  of  deepnefs,  or  light- 
nefs,  at  plealure.  If  the  alkali  is  calcined  with  tw  ice 
its  weight  of  dried  blood,  and  the  lixivium  obtained 
from  it  poured  into  a  folution  of  one  part  of  vitriol  to 
fix  of  alum,  the  liquor  acquires  a  very  pale  blue  co¬ 
lour,  and  depofites  as  pale  a  precipitate.  On  adding 
more  and  more  of  a  frefli  folution  of  vitriol,  the  co¬ 
lour  becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  almoft  to  blacknefs. 

He  imagines  with  great  probability,  that  the  blue  pig¬ 
ment,  thus  prepared,  will  prove  more  durable  in  the 
air,  mingle  more  perfectly  with  other  colours,  and  be 
lefs  apt  to  injure  the  luftre  of  fuch  as  are  mixed  with 
or  applied  in  its  neighbourhood,  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner  ;  the  tarnifli  to  which  common  Pruf- 
fian  blue  is  fnbjedt,  feeming  to  proceed  from  the  acid, 
which  cannot  be  feparated  by  any  ablution.  390 

He  takes  notice  of  an  amuling  phenomenon,  which  Amufing 
happens  upon  mixture.  When  the  liquors  are  well  phenorue- 
ftirred  together  ;  and  the  circular  motion,  as  foon  as  non  in  the 
poflible,  flopped ;  fome  drops  of  folution  of  vitriol,  f^>ara" 
(depurated  by  long  fettling),  let  fall  on  different  parts 
of  the  lurface,  divide,  fpread,  and  form  curious  repre- 
fentations  of  flowers,  trees,  fhrubs,  flying  infects,  ire. 
in  great  regularity  and  perfection.  Thefe  continue 
10  or  12  minutes  :  and  on  ftirring  the  liquor  again, 
and  dropping  in  fome  more  of  the  folution  of  vitriol, 
are  fucceeded  by  a  new  picture. 

This  theory  is  confirmed  by  Mr  Macquer,  in  a  Me-  Mr  Mac- 
moir  printed  in  the  year  1752.  He  obferves,  that  quer’stheo- 
the  quantity  of  phlogifton  communicated  to  the  iron  T* 
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Practice  in  this  procefs  is  fo  great,  as  not  only  to  caufe  the  me- 
tal  refill  in  a  great  meafure  the  action  of  acids,  and 
become  totally  unaffected  by  the  magnet ;  but  by  a 
flight  calcination  it  becomes  entirely  limilar  to  o- 
ther  iron,  and  is  at  once  deprived  of  its  blue  colour. 
He  further  obferves,  that  fire  is  not  the  only  means 
by  which  Pruffian  blue  may  be  deprived  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  which  diftinguilh  it  from  ordinary  iron.  A 
very  pure  alkali  produces  the  fame  effect.  He  has 
alfo  difcovered,  that  the  alkali  which  has  thus  depri¬ 
ved  the  -Pruflian  blue  of  all  the  properties  which  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  ordinary  iron,  becomes,  by  that  ope¬ 
ration,  entirely  fimilar  to  the  phlogifticated  alkali  ufed 

392  for  the  preparation  of  Pruffian  blue. 

Phlogifh-  By  a  more  particular  examination,  lie  found,  that  the 
lfkifes  its "  alkali  might  become  perfectly  Triturated  witli  the  co- 
alkaline  louring  matter  ;  fo  that,  when  boiled  on  Pruffian  blue, 
properties,  the  alkali  extracted  none  of  its  colour.  When  the  fait 
was  thus  perfectly  laturated,  it  feemed  no  longer  to 
polfefs  any  alkaline  qualities.  If  poured  into  a  folution 
of  iron  in  any  acid,  a  Angle,  homogeneous,  and  perfect 
precipitate  was  formed  ;  not  green,  as  in  Dr  Wood¬ 
ward’s  procefs,  but  a  perfect  Pruffian  blue;  which 
needed  no  acid  to  brighten  its  colour.  A  pure  acid 
added  to  the  alkali  was  not  in  the  leaft  neutralized, 
nor  in  the  leaft  precipitated  the  colouring  matter. 
From  hence  Mr  Macquer  concludes, that,  in  the  making 
of  Pruffian  blue,  vitriol  is  decompofed ;  becaufe  the  iron 
has  a  ftrong  attraction  for  the  colouring  matter,  as 
well  as  the  acid  for  the  alkali  ;  and  the  fum  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  acid  to  the  alkali,  joined  to  that  of  the 
iron  for  the  colouring  matter,  is  greater  than  the  Angle 

393  attraction  of  the  acid  to  the  metal. 

Earths  do  Another  very  important  phenomenon  is,  that  earths 
not  at  trail  have  not  the  fame  attraction  for  this  colouring  matter 
big  matter."  t^at  metallic  fubftances  have.  Hence,  if  an  alkali  fa- 
turated  with  this  colouring  matter  be  poured  into  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  alum,  no  dccompofition  is  effc-Cted,  nor  any 
precipitate  formed.  The  alum  continues  alum,  and 
the  alkali  remains  unchanged.  From  this  experiment 
Mr  Macquer  concludes  that  alum  does  not  direCtly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  the  Pruffian  blue.  The 
purpofe  he  thinks  it  anfwers  is  as  follows.  Fixed  al¬ 
kaline  falts  can  never  be  perfectly  faturated  with  phlo- 
giffic  matter  by  calcination ;  alkalies,  therefore,  though 
calcined  with  inflammable  fubftances,  fo  as  to  make  a 
proper  lixivium  for  Pruffian  blue,  remains  ftill  alka¬ 
line.  Hence,  when  mixed  with  a  folution  of  green 
vitriol,  they  form,  by  their  purely  alkaline  part,  a  yel¬ 
low  precipitate,  fo  much  more  copious,  as  the  alkali 
is  lefs  faturated  with  phlogifton.  But  nothing  is  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  fpoilingthe  fine  colour  of  the  Pruffian  blue, than 
an  admixture  of  this  yellow  precipitate  :  it  is  therefore 
neceff  iry  to  add  a  quantity  of  alum,  which  will  take  up 
the  greatertpart  of  the  purely  alkaline  fait;  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  the  quantity  of  yellow  ferruginous  precipi¬ 
tate  is  much  diminifhed.  But  the  earth  of  alum,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fine  fhining  white,  does  not  in  the  leaft  alter 
the  purity  of  the  blue  colour,  but  is  rather  neceffary 
to  dilute  it.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  whether  the  green  precipitate  is  to 
be  again  diffolved  by  an  acid,  or  the  alkaline  part  of 
the  lixivium  faturated  with  alum,  or  with  an  acid,  be¬ 
fore  the  precipitate  is  formed.  The  latter  indeed 
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feems  to  be  the  molt  eligible  method.  Practice 

Moft  alkalies  obtained  from  the  afhejof  vegetables,  “ 
being  combined,  by  their  combulf ion,  with  a  portion  Blueprodu- 
of  inflammable  matter,  are  capable  of  furnifliing  a  cible  from 
quantity  of  Pruflian  blue,  proportionable  to  the  quan-  other  alka- 
tity  of  colouring  matter  they  contain,  even  without llcs* 
the  neceffity  of  mixing  them  with  a  folution  of  iron ; 
becaufe  they  always  contain  a  little  of  this  metal  dif- 
lolved,  fonie  of  which  may  be  found  in  almoft  all  ve¬ 
getables  ;  therefore,  it  is  fufficient  to  fatnrate  them 
with  an  acid.  Henckel  obferved  the  production  of 
this  blue  in  the  faturation  of  the  fofliie  alkali,  and  re¬ 
commended  to  chemifts  to  inquire  into  its  nature.  395 

Iron  deflagrates  with  nitre,  and  renders  the  fait  al-  Nitre  alka. 
kaline  and  cauftic.  A  part  of  the  iron  is  thus  render-  !lzed  by 
ed  foluble,  along  with  the  alkalized  fait.  A  mixture  iron‘ 
of  equal  parts  of  iron  filings  and  nitre,  injefted  into  a 
ftrongly  heated  crucible,  and,  after  the  detonation, 
thrown  into  water,  tinges  the  liquor  of  a  violet  or 
purplifli  blue  colour.  This  folution,  however,  is  not 
permanent.  Though  the  liquor  at  firft  pafles  through 
a  filter,  without  any  reparation  of  the  iron  ;  yet,  on 
Handing  for  a  few  hours,  the  metal  falls  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  in  form  of  a  brick-coloured  powder.  Volatile 
alkalies  inftamly  precipitate  the  iron  from  this  fixed 
alkaline  folutiyn.  396 

Iron  readily  un >  with  fulphur  ;  and  when  com-  Iron  filings 
bined  with  it,  proves  much  eafier  of  fufion  than  by  and  fulphur 
itfelf.  A  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur,  moiften-  *?ke  fire 
ed  with  water,  and  prefled  down  clofe,  in  a  few  hours  ne" 
fwells  and  grows  hot ;  and,  if  the  quantity  is  large, 
burfts  into  flame. 

By  cementation  with  inflammable  matters,  iron  im¬ 
bibes  a  larger  quantity  of  phlogifton  ;  and  becomes 
much  harder,  lefs  malleable,  and  more  fufible.  It  is 
then  called  fleet.  See  Metallurgy,  and  Steel. 

5.  Lead. 

Lead  is  a  pale  or  livid-white  metal,  foon  lofing  its 
briglitnefs  in  the  air,  and  contracting  a  biackifh  or 
greyifh  alh-colour.  It  is  the  fofteft  and  moft  flexible 
of  all  metallic  bodies ;  but  not  ductile  to  any  great  de¬ 
gree,  either  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  leaf ;  coming  far  ^ 
fliort,  in  this  refpeCt,  of  all  other  metals.  It  has  alfo  Has  very 
the  leaft  tenacity  of  all  metallic  bodies ;  a  leaden  wire  little  teiia- 
of  7‘0-  of  an  inch  diameter  being  capable  of  fupporting  eity- 
only  291  pounds.  Lead  has,  however,  a  confidcrable 
fpecific  gravity ;  lofing,  when  immerfed  in  water,  be¬ 
tween  y’T  and  of  its  weight.  It  is  of  all  metals  the 

moft  fufible,  excepting  only  tin  and  bifmuth.  The  398 
plumbers  caft  thin  Iheets  of  lead  upon  a  table  or  mould,  Sheet-lead, 
covered  with  a  woollen,  and  above  this  with  a  linen- 
cloth,  without  burning  or  fepr citing  the  cloths.  The 
melted  lead  is  received  in  a  wooden  cafe  without  a 
bottom ;  which  being  drawn  down  the  Hoping  table  by 
a  man  on  each  fide,  leaves  a  flieet  of  its  own  width, 
and  more  or  left  thin  according  to  the  greater  or  left 
celerity  of  its  defeent.  For  thick  plates,  the  table  is 
covered  over  with  moiftened  fand,  and  the  liquid  me¬ 
tal  conducted  evenly  over  it,  by  a  wooden  ftrike, 
which  bears  on  a  ledge  at  each  fide.  399 

Some  have  preferred,  for  mechanic  ufes,  the  milled  Advantages 
lead,  or  flatted  fheets,  to  the  caft ;  as  being  more  e  qual,  °f  melted 
finooth,  and  folid.  But  whatever  advantage  of  ikis 
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kind  the  milled  fort  may  appear  to  have  at  firfl,  they 
'  are  not  found  to  be  very  durable.  When  the  lead  is 
flrctched  between  the  rollers,  its  cavities  mult  necef- 
farily  be  enlarged.  The  particles  of  metal  that  may 
be  fqneezed  into  them  can  have  no. union  or  adhefion 
with  the  contiguous  particles  ;  and,  of  confeqnence, 
imiifi  be  liable,  from  bending,  blows,  jarrs,  ire.  to 
ilart  out  again,  and  leave  the  mafs  fpongy  and  porous. 

Lead  yields  the  dullelt  and  weakell  found  of  all  me¬ 
tallic  bodies.  Reaumur  obferves,  that  it  is  rendered  fo- 
norous  by  calling  a  fmall  quantity  into  a  fpherical  or 
elliptical  fegment,  as  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron-laddle : 
from  hence  he  conjectures,  that  the  found  of  the  f’o- 
norous  metals  might  be  improved  for  the  bells  of 
clocks,  ire.  by  giving  them  a  fimilar  form. 

Though  this  metal  very  loon  lofes  its  lullre,  and  tar- 
nilhes  in  the  air,  it  refills  much  longer  than  iron  or 
copper  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water,  before 
it  is  decompofed  or  dellroyed  ;  and  hence  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  ufeful  for  many  purpofes  to  which  thefe  metals 
can  by  no  means  be  applied.  When  juft  become  fluid, 
lead  looks  bright  like  quicklilver  ;  but  immediately 
contracts  a  varioblly  coloured  pellicle  on  the  lurface. 
If  this  is  taken  oft’,  and  the  fire  continued,  a  frelh  pel¬ 
licle  will  always  be  formed,  till  the  metal  is  by  de¬ 
grees  changed  into  a  dulky  powder,  or  calx.  The  in¬ 
jection  of  a  little  fat,  eharcoal-poVdcr,  or  other  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  prevents  this  change,  and  readily 
revives  the  calx  into  lead  again.  It  is  laid,  that  lead, 
recovered  from  its  calces,  proves  fomevvhat  harder 
and  whiter  than  at  firfl,  as  well  as  lefs  fubjeCt  to  tar- 
nifh  in  the  air. 

The  blackifh  calx  or  allies  of  lead  become  of  a 
very  different  appearance  if  the  calcination  is  conti¬ 
nued  with  a  fire  fo  moderate  as  not  to  melt  them, 
and  particularly  if  expofed  to  flame.  By  this  treat¬ 
ment,  they  become  firft  yellow  ;  and  are  then  called 
viajjieot ,  or  yellow  lead.  This  colour  becomes  gra¬ 
dually  more  and  more  intenfe,  till  at  lalt  the  calx  is  of 
a  deep  red  ;  and  then  is  called  minium ,  or  red  lead. 

The  preparation  of  this  fubllance,  which  is  much 
ufed  in  painting,  has  become  a  trade  by  itfelf.  It  is 
made  from  lead  calcined  to  a  greyifh  powder  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  melted  over  the  fire.  This  powder,  ground  in 
mills,  is  further  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
under  a  low  arch,  and  frequently  ftirred  with  an  iron- 
rake,  to  prevent  its  running  and  melting  into  clots,  and 
to  expofe  a  frefh  Airfare  to  the  air  and  flame.  The 
calcination  lafts  two  or  three  days.  The  increafe  of 
the  weight  by  fome  is  laid  to  amount  to  T\ ,  by  others, 
to  naJefsthan  E  of  the  lead  employed  ;  and  the  lead 
recovered  from  the  minium  to  be  7‘5  lefs  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  weight  of  the  metal.  If  the  minium  be  further 
calcined,  the  increafe  is  no  more,  but  the  quantity  of 
lead  recoverable  from  the  calx  proves  lefs  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  vehemence  and  continuance  of  the  calcina¬ 
tion. 

If,  inftead  of  keeping  this  calx  in  a  continued  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  it  is  fuddenly  fufed,  the  matter  then  puts 
on  a  foliated  appearance,  and  changes  to  a  dull  kind 
of  brick- colour  when  powdered,  and  is  then  called  li¬ 
tharge.  Moll  of  this  liibfHlnce  is  produced  by  refining 
filverwith  lead,  (fee  Ret  ining);  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
white,  and  red.  Thefe  two  are  diftinguifhed  by  tke 


names  of  litharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  fitter,.  The  Practice 

moll  perfect  is  that  called  litharge  of  gold :  the  pale 

fort  contains  a  confiderable  proportion  of  lead  in  its 

metallic  llate ;  and  even  the  highelt  coloured  litharge 

is  feldom  free  from  a  little  metallic  lead,  difeoverabie 

and  feparable  by  melting  the  mafs  in  a  crucible  ;  when 

the  lead  fubliiles  to  the  bottom.  404 

Lead  mingles  in  fufion  with  all  the  metals  except  Phenomena 
iron,  with  which  it  refufes  any  degree  of  union  as  'vith  ot*ier 
long  as  the  lead  preferves  its  metallic  form.  On  con-  meta  s’ 
tinning  the  fire,  the  lead,  fcorifying  or  calcining,  ab- 
lbrbs  the  phlogiftic  principle  of  the  iron,  and  confe- 
quently  promotes  the  calcination  of  that  metal ;  both 
being  at  length  reduced  to  calces.  The  fufible  calx  of 
lead  eafily  unites  with  the  calx  of  iron,  and  both  melt 
together  into  an  opake  brown  or  blackifh  glafs.  Cop¬ 
per  does  not  unite  with  melted  lead,  till  the  fire  is  rai* 
fed  fo  high  as  to  make  the  lead  fmoke  and  boil,  and 
of  a  bright  red  heat.  Pieces  of  copper,  now  thrown 
in,  foon  diffolve  and  difappear  in  the  lead  :  the  mix¬ 
ture,  when  cold,  is  brittle,  and  of  a  granulated  tex¬ 
ture.  The  union  of  thefe  two  metals  is  remarkably 
flight.  If  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lead  is  expofed 
to  a  fire  no  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts, 
the  lead  almofl  entirely  runs  oft’  by  itfelf ;  a  1‘epa- 
ration,  of  which  no  other  example  is  known.  What 
little  leacTis  retained  in  the  pores  of  the  copper,  may 
be  l’corified,  and  melted  out,  by  a  fire  conliderably  lefs 
than  is  fufficient  to  fufe  copper.  If  any  of  the  copper 
is  carried  off  by  the  lead,  it  fwims  unmelted  on  the 
furface. 

Gold  and  filver  are  both  diflolved  by  lead  in  a  flight 
red  heat.  They  are  both  rendered  extremely  brittle 
by  the  minutell  quantity  of  this  metal ;  though  lead  is 
rendered  more  du'iflile  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  either  of 
them.  In  cupellation,  a  portion  of  lead  is  retained  by 
gold,  but  filver  parts  with  it  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  its  eliquation  from  copper,  if  the  copper  contains 
any  of  the  precious  metals,  the  filver  will  totally  melt 
out  with  the  lead,  but  the  gold  will  not.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  of  lead  to  copper,  however  flight,  is  greater  than 
'  that  of  copper  to  iron  :  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron 
being  boiled  in  melted  lead,  the  copper  is  imbibed  by 
the  lead,  and  the  iron  thrown  up  to  the  top.  Silver 
is  in  like  manner  imbited  from  iron  by  lead ;  whilft 
tin,  on  the  contrary,  is  imbibed  from  lead  by  iron. 

If  twm  mixtures,  one  of  lead  and  tin,  and  another  of 
iron  and  filver,  be  melted  together,  the  ref’ult  will  be 
two  new  combinations,  one  of  the  tin  with  the  iron  at 
the  top,  the  other  with  the  lead  and  filver  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  how  carefully  foever  the  matter  be  ftirred  and 
mixed  in  fufion,  the  two  compounds,  when  grown 
cold,  are  found  diftinft,  fo  as  to  be  parted  with  a 
blow.  405 

This  metal  is  foluble  in  alkaline  lixivia  and  expref-  Soluble  in 
fed  oils.  Plates  of  lead  boiled  in  alkaline  lixivia,  have  ;“*kallcs  an^ 
a  fmall  part  diffolved,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  cor-  111  01  s’ 
roded ;  the  lolution  ftains  hair  black.  Lead,  fufed 
with  fixed  alkaline  falts,  is  in  part  corroded  into  a 
dark-coloured  feoria,  which  partially  diffolves  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Exprefled  oils  diffolve  the  calces  of  lead,  by  boil¬ 
ing,  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  to  become  thick  and 
conliftent :  hence  plafters,  cements  for  water-works, 
paint  for  preferving  nets,  ire.  Acids  have  a  greater 
affinity 
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affinity  with  lead  than  oils  have.  If  the  common  pla¬ 
iner,  compofed  of  oil  and  litharge,  be  boiled  in  diflil- 
led  vinegar,  the  litharge  will  be  diflblved,  and  the  oil 
thrown  up  to  the  top.  The  oil  thus  recovered,  proves 
foluble  like  effential  oils  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  a  pheno¬ 
menon  firft  taken  notice  of  by  Mr  Geoffroy. 

6.  Tin. 

The  colour  of  this  metal  refembles  filver,  but  fome- 
what  darker.  It  is  fofter,  lefs  elaflic,  and  fonorous, 
than  any  other  metal  except  lead.  When  bent  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  it  occafions  a  crackling  found,  as 
if  torn  afunder.  It  is  the  lightefl  of  all  the  malleable 
metals,  being  little  more  than  feven  times  fpecifically 
heavier  than  water.  The  tenacity  of  its  parts  alfo  is 
not  very  confiderable  ;  a  tin  wire  of  7\  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  being  able  to  fupport  only  49!  pounds. 

Tin  is  commonly  reckoned  the  leal!  ductile  of  all 
metals  except  lead  ;  and  certainly  is  fo,  in  regard  to 
ductility  into  wire,  but  not  in  regard  to  exteitfibility 
into  leaves.  Thefe  two  properties  l’eem  not  to  be  fo 
much  conned ed  with  one  another  as  is  generally  ima¬ 
gined.  Iron  and  fleel  may  be  drawn  into  very  fine 
wire,  but  cannot  be  beat  into  leaves.  Tin,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  beat  into  very  thin  leaves,  but 
cannot  be  drawn  into  wire ;  gold  and  filver  poflefis 
both  properties  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  whilfl 
lead,  notwithllanding  its  flexibility  and  foftnefs,  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  into  fine  wire,  or  beat  into  thin  leaves. 
It  melts  the  mod  eafily  of  all  the  metals ;  about  the 
430th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  ‘Heated 
till  almolt  ready  to  melt,  it  becomes  fo  brittle  that 
large  blocks  may  be  eafily  beat  to.  pieces  by  a  blow. 
The  purer  fort,  from  its  facility  of  breaking  into  long 
fhining  pieces,  is  called  grain-tin.  Melted,  and  nim¬ 
bly  agitated  at  the  inf  hint  of  its  beginning  to  congeal, 
it  is  reduced  into  fmall  grains,  or  powder. 

With  the  heat  neceffary  for  fufion,  it  may  alfo  be 
calcined;  or  at  lead  fo  far  deprived  .of  its  phlogifton 
as  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  grey  calx,  which  may 
be  entirely  reduced  to  tin  by  the  addition  of  inflam¬ 
mable  matter.  The  calcination  of  tin,  like  that  of 
lead,  begins  by  the  melted  metal  lofing  its  brighrnefs, 
and  contracting  a  pellicle  on  its  furface.  If  the  fire  is 
raifed  to  a  cherry-red,  the  pellicle  fwells  and  burds, 
difeharging  a  fmall  bright  flame  of  an  arfenical  fmell. 
By  longer  continuance  in  the  fire,  the  metal  is  con¬ 
verted  fird  into  a  greyilh,  and  then  into  a  perfeClly 
white  calx,  called  putty,  which  is  ufed  for  polifhing 
glafs,  and  other  hard  bodies. 

The  calx  of  tin  is  the  mod  refractory  of  all  others, 
that  of  platina  excepted.  Even  in  the  focus  of  a  large 
burning  mirror,  it  only  foftens  a  little,  and  forms  cry- 
dalline  .filaments.  With  glafs  of  bifmuth,  and  the 
Ample  and  arfenicated  glades  of  lead,  it  forms  opake 
milky  compounds.  By  this  property  it  is  fitted  for  ma¬ 
king  the  bads  of  the  imperfect  glades  called  enamels  ; 
(fee  Glass,  and  Enamel).  The  at  1  hor  of  the  Che¬ 
mical  Dictionary  relates,  that  tl  having  expofed  very 
pure  tin,  dngly,  to  a  fire  as  drong  as  that  of  a  glafs- 
lioufe  furnace,  during  two  hours,  under  a  muffle,  in  an  - 
uncovered  ted  ;  and  having  then  examined  it,  tlie 
metal  was  found  covered  with  an  exceedingly  white 
calx,  which  appeared  to  have  formed  a  vegetation.; 
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under  this  matter  was  a  reddilh  calx,  and  an  liyacin-  Practice 

thine  glafs  ;  and  laflly,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  piece  of - 

tin  unaltered.  The  experiment  was  feveral  times  re¬ 
peated  with  the  fame  fuccefs.”  408 

Nitre  deflagrates  with  tin,  and  hadens  the  calcina-  Affinity  of 
tion  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  imperfect  metals.  The  £'n  vv;ith 
vapours  which  rife  from  tin,  by  whatever  method  it  arfenK‘ 
is  calcined,  have  generally  an  arfenical  fmell.  Tin 
melted  with  arfenic  falls  in  great  part  into  a  whitifii 
calx:  the  part  which  remains  uncalcitled  proves  very 
brittle,  appears  of  a  white  colour,  and  a  fparklitig  pla¬ 
ted  texture,  greatly  refembiing  zinc.  The  arfenic  is 
flrongly  retained  by  the  tin,  lb  as  fcarcely  to  be  fepa- 
rable  by  any  degree  of  fire;  the  tin  always  diicovcr- 
ing,  by  its  augmentation  in  weight,  that  it  holds  a  por¬ 
tion  of  arfenic,  though  a  very  intenfe  fire  has  been 
ufed.  Hence,  as  the  tin-ores  abound  in  arfenic,  the 
common  tin  is  found  alfo  to  participate  of  that  mi¬ 
neral.  409 

Henckel  difeovered  a  method  of  feparating  actual  Arfenic  fe- 
arfenic  from  tin  ;  namely,  by  llowly  diflblving  the  tin  parable 
in  eight  times  its  quantity  of  an  aqua  regia  made  with  from  tm‘ 
fal  ammoniac,  and  fetting  the  folution  to  evaporate  in 
a  gentle  warmth :  the  arlenic  begins  to  concrete  whilfl 
the  liquor  continues  hot,  and  more  plentifully  on  its 
growing  cold,  into  white  cryfials.  Mr  Margraaf,  in 
the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1 747,  has  given  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  this  procefs.  He  obferves,  that  the 
white  fedirnent  which  at  firft  feparates  during  the  dif- 
folution,  is  chiefly  arfenical :  that  Malacca  tin,  which 
is  accounted  one  of  the  pureft  forts,  yielded  no  lefs 
than  1  its  weight  of  arfenical  cryfials ;  that  fiome  forts 
yielded  more ;  but  that  tin  extracted  front  a  particular 
kind  of  ore  which  contained  no  arfenic,  afforded  none. 

That  the  cryfials  were  truly  arfenical,  appeared  from 
their  being  totally  volatile  ;  from  their  fubliming  (a 
little  fixed  alkaline  fait  being  added  to  abforb  the 
acid)  into  a  colourlefs  pellucid  concrete ;  from  the 
fublimate,  laid  on  a  heated  copper-plate,  exhaling  in 
fumes  of  a  garlic  fmell ;  from  its  flaining  the  copper 
white ;  and  from  its  forming  with  fulplinr,  a  com¬ 
pound  fimilar  to  the  yellow  or  fnlphurated  arfenic. 

He  found  that  the  arfenic  w3s  feparable  alfo  by  means 
of  mercury :  an  amalgam  of  tin  being  long  triturated 
with  water,  and  the  powder  which .  was  waffled  off 
committed  to  diflillation,  a  little  mercury  came  over, 
and  bright  arfenical  flowers. arofe  in  the  neck -of  the  .I0 
retort.  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  that  the  crackling  noife  Dr  Lewis’s 
of  tin  in  bending  may  poflibly  arife  from  its  arfenic  ;  obfervati- 
as  thofe  operations  which  are  faid  to  leparate  arfenic  0H• 
from  the  metal,  likewife  deprives  it  of  this. property.  4II 

Tin  may  be  allayed,  in  all  proportions,  with  all  me-  Injurious  to 
tals  by  fufion :  but  it  abfolutely  deflroys  their  ductility,  other  me- 
and  renders  them  brittle,  as  in  bell-metal ;  whence  tal«. 
this  metal  has  obtained  the  name  of  diabolus  vietallo- 
rum.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  mofl  duCtile  metals 
are  mofl  injured  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
tin ;  the  vapour  of  a  fingle  grain  of  tin  being  fufficient 
to  deflroy  the  ductility  of  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
gold. 

Iron  is  diffolved  by  tin  in  a  heat  far  lafs  than  that  in 
which  iron  itfelf  melts:  the  compound  is  white  and 
brittle.  Iron  added  to  a  mixture  gf  lead  and  tin,  takes 
up  the  tin,  leaving  the  lead  at  the  bottom  ;  and,  in  like 
1 1  F  manner. 
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Practice  manner,  if  lead,  tin,  and  filver  are  melted  together, 
the  addition  of  iron  will  abforb  all  the  tin,  and  the  tin 
only.  Hence  an  eafy  method  of  purifying  filver  from 

412  tin. 

Not  liable  Tin,  notwithfianding  it  is,  like  lead,  foon  deprived 
to  rufh  0f  ]u(tre  by  expofure  to  the  air,  is  neverthelefs 
much  lels  liable  to  rufi  than  either  iron,  copper,  or 
lead ;  and  hence  is  advantageoully  ufed  for  covering 
over  the  infides  of  other  metalline  veffels.  The  amal¬ 
gam  of  mercury  and  tin  is  employed  to  cover  one  of 

413  the  fnrfaces  of  looking-glalfes  ;  by  which  they  are  ren- 
Aurummo-  dered  capable  of  relieving  the  rays  of  light.  The 
faicum.  amalgam  alfo,  mixed  with  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac, 

and  let  to  fublime,  yields  a  fparkling  gold-coloured 
fubftance  called  aurutn  viofaicum  ;  which  is  fometimes 
ufed  as  a  pigment.  This  preparation  is  commonly 
made  from  quickfilver  and  tin,  of  each  two  parts, 
amalgamated  together  and  then  thoroughly  mixed 
with  lulphur  and  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  one  part  and 
a  half.  The  mercury  and  fulphur  unite  into  a  cinna¬ 
bar,  which  fublimes  along  with  the  fal  ammoniac; 
and,  after  fublimation,  the  aurum  mofaicum  remains 
at  the  bottom. 

Sulphur  may  be  united  with  tin  by  fufion  ;  and  forms 
with  it  a  brittle  mals,  more  difficultly  fufible  than  pure 
tin.  Sulphur  has,  in  this  refpc£l,  the  fame  effect  up¬ 
on  tin,  as  upon  lead.  The  allay  of  tin  lelfens  the  fu- 
fibility  of  thefe  very  fufible  metals;  while  it  increafes 
the  fufibility  of  other  difficultly  fufible  metals,  as  iron 
and  copper. 

7.  Mercury,  or  Quicksilver. 

Mercury  is  a  fluid  metallic  fubfiance,  of  a  bright  fil¬ 
ver  colour,  refembling  lead  or  tin  when  melted  ;  en¬ 
tirely  void  of  tafte  and  fitnell ;  extremely  divifible ;  and 
congea  table  only  in  a  degree  of  cold  very  difficultly 
produced,  in  this  country,  by  art,  (fee  Cold,  and  Con¬ 
gelation).  It  is  the  molt  ponderous  of  all  fluids, 

414  and  of  all  known  bodies,  gold  and  platina  excepted ; 

Heavier  in  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  14 
hi'fiuTinier1  t0  **  ^ 's  f°uncl  be  fpecifically  heavier  in  winter 

'  than  in  fummer,  by  2  5  grains  in  1 1  ounces. 

Neither  air  nor  water,  nor  the  united  action  of  thefe 
two,  feem  to  make  any  impreflion  upon  mercury : 
nor  is  if  more  fufceptible  of  rult  than  the  perfect  me¬ 
tals,  Its  furface,  neverthelefs,  is  more  quickly  tar- 
n tilled  than  gold  or  filver ;  becaufe  the  duft  which 
floats  in  the  air,  quickly  feizes  on  its  furface.  The 
watery  vapours  alfo,  which  float  in  the  air,  feem  to 

415  _  be  attracted  by  mercury. 

Punficati-  From  thefe  extraneous  matters,  which  only  flightly 
oa'  adhere  to  it,  mercury  may  be  eafily  cleanfed  by  pal¬ 

ling  it  through  a  clean  new  cloth,  and  afterwards 
heating  it :  but  if  mixed  with  any  other  metal,  no  fe- 
paration  can  be  effected  without  diftillation.  In  this 
procefs,  a  fmall  portion  of  fome  of  the  metals  gene¬ 
rally  arifes  along  with  the  mercury.  Thus,  quickfil¬ 
ver  diftilled  from  lead,  bifmuth,  or  tin,  appears  lefs 
bright  than  before  ;  ftains  paper  black  ;  fometimes  ex¬ 
hibits  a  ikin  upon  the  furface  ;  and  does  not  run  freely, 
or  into  round  globules.  Mr  Boyle  relates,  that  he  has 
obferved  the  weight  of  mercury  fenfibly  increafed 
by  diflillation  from  lead,  and  this  when  even  a  very 
moderate  fire  was  made  ul'e  of.  By  amalgamation 


with  ftellated  regulus  of  antimony,  and  then  being  Practice 
diftilled  after  a  few  hours  digeftion,  mercury  is  faid  to  ’ 

become,  by  a  few,  repetitions  of  the  procefs,  more 
ponderous,  and  more  active  :  the  animated,  or  phi- 
lofophic  mercuries  of  fome  of  the  alchemifts,  are  fup-  4lg 
poled  to  have  been  mercury  thus  prepared.  By  the  Curious 
fame,  or  limilar  procelfes,  feem  to  have  been  obtain-  mercuries 
ed  the  curious  mercuries  which  Boyle  declared  he  was  by  Boyle, 
po'flefled  of,  and  made  liimfelf ;  which  were  “  confi- 
derably  heavier  in  fpecie  than  common  quickfilver, — 
diflolved  gold  more  readily, — grew  hot  with  gold,  fo 
as  to  be  olfenfive  to  the  hand,  and  elevated  gold  in 
difti Uation.”  When  quickfilver  is  to  be  diftilled,  it 
is  proper  to  mingle  it  with  a  quantity  of  iron-filings; 
which  have  the  property  of  making  it  much  brighter 
than  it  can  be  otlierwife  obtained,  probably  by  furnilh- 
ing  phlogifton. 

By  digeftion  in  a  ftrong  heat  for  feveral  months, 
mercury  undergoes  a  conliderable  alteration,  changing 
into  a  powder,  at  firft  alh'-coloured,  afterwards  yel¬ 
low,  at  length  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  an  acrid  417 
tafte;  and  is  then  called  vicr curves  precipitatns  per  J's.  Mercurius 
In  this  laft  ftate  it  proves  limilar  to  the  red  preci-  precipitatu* 
pitate,  prepared  from  a  folution  of  mercury  in  nitrous  Per  *e' 
acid ;  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  air  feeming  to  be  revi¬ 
ved  into  its  proper  form,  by  long  contact  with  the 
metal,  (lee  Air,  n9  44).  This  calx  proves  lefs  volatile 
in  the  fire  than  the  mercury  in  its  fluid  ftate.  It  fup- 
ports,  for  fome  time,  even  a  degree  of  red  heat.  In 
the  focus  of  a  burning-glafs,  it  is  laid;  if  laid  upon  a 
tile,  to  vitrify  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  to  revive  into 
running  mercury  before  it  exhales.  Evaporated  by 
common  fire,  it  leaves  a  fmall  portion  of  a  light  brown 
powder;  which,  Boerhaave  relates,  bore  a  blaft-heat ; 
fwelied  into  a  fpongy  mafs ;  formed  with  borax  a  vi¬ 
treous  friable  fubftance  ;  but*  vanifhed  in  cupellation.  41g 
By  long  continued  digeftion  in  a  gentle  heat,  mercury  Mercury 
fuffers  little  change.  Boerhaave  digefted  it  in  low  unalterable 
degrees  of  heat,  both  in  opcD  and  clofe  velfels,  for  .gentle 

1 5  years  together,  without  obtaining  any  other  re-  ’ 

ward  for  his  labour  than  a  fmall  quantity  of  black  pow¬ 
der  ;  which,  by  trituration,  was  quickly  revived  into 
running  mercury.  Conftant  triture,  or  agitation,  pro¬ 
duce  a  change  fimilar  to  this,  in  a  Ihort  time.  Both 
the  black  and  red  powders,  by  bare  expofure  to  a 
fire  fufficient  to  elevate  them,  return  into  fluid  mer¬ 
cury.  The  red  powder  has  been  revived  by  fimply 
grinding  it  in  a  glafs-mortar.  419 

In  like  manner,  quickfilver  remains  unchanged  by  Or  bydiftil- 
diftillation.  Boerhaave  had  the  patience  to  diltil  18  *atl0n' 
ounces  of  mercury  upwards  of  joo  times  over,  with¬ 
out  obferving  any  other  change  than  that  its  fluidity 
and  fpecific  gravity  were  a  little  increafed,  and  that  420 
lome  grains  of  a  fixed  matter  remained.  The  va-  ExpIoHon 
pours  of  mercury,  like  thofe  of  all  other  volatile  bo-  by  the 
dies,  caufe  violent  explofions  if  confined.  Mr  Hellot  Mercury 
gives  an  account  of  his  being  prefent  at  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  Wad :  a  perfen  pretending  to  fix  mer¬ 
cury,  had  indofed  it  in  an  iron  box  clofely  welded. 

When  the  mercury  was  heated,  it  burft  the  box,  and 
diffipated  in  invifible  vapours.  421 

Mercury  diffolves  or  unites  with  all  metallic  bodies,  Amalgama- 
except  three,  viz.  iron,  arfenic,  and  nickel :  in  fome 
cafes  it  will  abforb  metals,,  particularly  gold  and  filver,  ftances  u 
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from  their  folution^*  in  acids  or  alkalies  ;  but  does  not 
'  adl  upon  any  metal  \>  hen  combined  with  fulphur,  nor 
on  precipitates  made  by  alkalies,  nor  on  calces  by 
fire.  Whatever  metal  It  is  united  with,  it  condantly 
jireferves  its  own  white  colour.  It  unites  with  any 
pfcgportion  of  thofe  metallic  fubdances  with  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  combined ;  forming,  with  different 
quantities,  amalgams  of  different  degrees  of  confid¬ 
ence.  From  the  fluid  ones,  greated  part  of  the  quick- 
filver  may  be  feparated  by  colature.  Bifmuth  is  fo 
far  attenuated  by  mercury,  as  to  pafs  through  leather 
with  it  in  confiderable  quantity.  It  alfo  promotes  the 
action  of  quickfilver  upon  lead  to  a  great  degree ;  fo 
that  mercury  united  with  I,  4,  or  --  its  weight  of 
bifmuth,  diffolves  maffes  of  lead  in  a  gentle  warmth, 
without  the  agitation,  triture,  comminution,  or  melt¬ 
ing  heat  neceffary  to  unite  pure  mercury  with  lead. 
From  thefe  properties,  this  folution  of  bifmuth  in  mer¬ 
cury  becomes  a  proper  folvent  for  pieces  of  lead  lod¬ 
ged  in  the  human  body. 

On  triturating  or  digeding  amalgams  for  a  length 
of  time,  a  blackifh  or  dufky-coloured  powder  arifes 
to  the  furface,  and  may  be  readily  walhed  off  by  wa¬ 
ter.  Some  of  the  chemids  have  imagined,  that  the 
amalgamated  metal  was  here  reduced  to  its  condituent 
parts  :  but  pure  mercury  is  by  itfelf  reducible  to  a 
powder  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  the  metallic  particles 
in  this  procefs,  united  with  the  mercury,  are  found  to 
be  no  other  than  the  metal  in  its  entire  fubdance. 
Some  metals  feparate  more  difficultly  than  others  ; 
gold  and  filver  the  mod  fo.  Boerhaave  relates,  that 
if  the  powder  which  feparates  from  an  amalgam  of 
lead  be  committed  to  didillation  with  vinegar  in  a 
tall  veffel,  the  mercury  will  rife  before  the  vinegar 
boils  :  that,  by  a  like  artifice,  quickfilver  may  be  made 
to  didil  in  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body ;  but  Dr  Lewis,  though  he  made  many 
trials,  was  never  able  to  fucceed. 

By  amalgamation  with  gold,  mercury  may  become 
exceedingly  fixed ;  fo  as  not  to  be  diflipablc  by  the  grea- 
ted  heat.  Concerning  this.  Dr  Brandt  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  experiment :  “  Having  amalgamated 
fine  gold  with  a  large  proportion  of  quickfilver,  and 
drained  off  the  fuperfluous  mercury,  he  digeded  the 
amalgam  in  a  clofe  dopt  veffel  for  two  months  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  heat,  that  a  part  of  the  quickfilver 
fublimed  into  the  neck  of  the  glafs.  The  matter  be¬ 
ing  then  ground  with  twice  its  weight  of  fulphur,  and 
urged  with  a  gradual  fire  in  a  crucible,  a  fpongy  calx 
remained  ;  which  being  melted  with  borax,  and  after¬ 
wards  kept  in  fufion  by  itfelf  for  half  ap  hour,  in  a 
very  violent  fire,  dill  retained  fo  much  of  the  quick¬ 
filver,  as  to  become  brittle  under  the  hammer,  and 
appear  internally  of  a  leaden  colour.  The  metal  be¬ 
ing  again  amalgamated  with  frefh  mercury,  the  amal¬ 
gam  again  ground  with  fulphur,  and  expofed  to  an  in- 
tenfe  fire,  a  fpongy  calx  remained  as  before.  This 
calx  being  digeded  in  two  or  three  frefli  parcels  of 
aqna  regia,  a  fmall  portion  of  whitifli  matter  remain¬ 
ed  at  lad  undiffolved.  The  paper  which  covered  the 
cylindrical  glafs  wherein  the  digedion  was  performed, 
con  trailed,  from  the  vapours,  a  deep-green  circular 
fpot  in  the  middle,  witli  a  lmaller  one  at  the  fide  ; 
whereas  the  aqua  regis  digeded  in  the  fame  manner 


by  itfelf,  or  with  gold,  or  with  mercury,  gave  no  dain. 
The  fird  folution,  on  the  addition  of  oil  of  tartar  per 
del'tquium ,  grew  red  as  blood  ;  on  Banding,  }t  depofi- 
ted,  fird,  a  little  yellow  calx,  like  aurum  fulminans ;  af¬ 
terwards,  a  bright  matter  like  fine  gold ;  and  at  lad,  a 
paler  precipitate,  inclining  to  green  ;  its  own  deep  red 
colour  and  tranfparency  remaining  unchanged.  Be¬ 
ing  now  committed  to  didillation,  a  colourlefs  liquor 
arofe  ;  and  the  refiduum,  perfectly  exficcated,  yield¬ 
ed,  on  edulcoration,  a  yellow  calx  of  gold  ;  which  the 
alkaline  lixivium  had  been  unable  to  precipitate.  The 
fccond  folution  turned  green  on  the  admixture  of  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  let  fall  a  white  precipitate,  which 
turned  black  and  brown.  The  feveral  precipitates 
were  calcined  with  twice  their  weight  of  fulphur,  and 
then  melted  with  four  times  their  quantity  of  flint,  and 
twelve  of  pot-afh,  in  a  fire  vehemently  excited  by  bel¬ 
lows.  The  fcoria  appeared  of  a  golden  colour,  which, 
on  pulverization  and  edulcoration,  vanifhed.  At  the 
bottom  was  a  regulus,  which  looked  bright  like  the 
pured  gold ;  but  was  not  perfectly  malleable.  Broke, 
it  appeared  internally  white  ;  and  the  white  part  a- 
mounted  to  at  lead  one-third  its  bulk.  Bcfides  this 
lump  of  metal,  there  were  feveral  others,  white  like 
filver,  and  foft  as  lead.” 

In  Wilfon’s  chemidry,  we  have  a  procefs  for  con¬ 
verting  quickfilver  into  water,  by  dropping  it  by  little 
and  little  into  a  tall  iron  veffel,  heated  almod  to  a  white 
heat  in  the  bottom.  Over  the  mouth  of  this  veffel 
were  luted  feven  aludels ;  and  on  the  top,  a  glafs  alem¬ 
bic  head,  with  a  beak,  to  which  was  fitted  a  receiver. 
The  mercury  was  put  in  fo  flowly,  that  it  required 
16  hours  for  one  pound.  Every  time  that  a  little 
quantity  of  mercury  was  put  in,  it  made  a  great  noife, 
filling  the  aludel’s  head,  and  receiver,  with  white 
fumes.  When  the  veffels  were  cooled,  a  little  water 
was  found  in  each  of  the  receivers  ;  and  in  the  fird 
and  fecond,  fome  grains  of  crude  mercury.  The 
whole  quantity  amounted  to  1 3  ounces  and  6  drachms  ; 
which  was  expected  to  prove  a  powerful  folvent  of 
gold  and  filver  :  but,  on  trial,  was  found  to  be  in  no 
refpeift  different  from  common  water.  On  this  ex¬ 
periment,  Dr  Lewis  has  the  following  note. 

“  The  poflibility  of  converting  mercury  into  wa¬ 
ter,  or  at  lead  of  obtaining  a  great  quantity  of  water 
from  mercury,  has  not  only  been  believed  by  feveral 
great  men  in  the  chemical  art ;  but  fome  have  even 
ventured  to  aflert  that  they  have  actually  made  this 
change.  Yet  neverthelefs,  they  have  delivered  the 
hidory  of  this  affair  with  fuch  marks,  as  feem  to  make 
the  reality  of  the  change  extremely  doubtful.  Mr 
Boyle,  (in  his  traid  of  the  prodticiblenefs  of  Chemical 
Principles,  annexed  to  Scept.  Chernift.  p.  235),  fays, 
“  that  he  once  obtained  water  from  mercury  without 
additament,  without  being  able  to  make  the  like  ex¬ 
periment  fucceed  afterwards-”  Mr  Le  Febure,  who 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  honed  practitioner, 
directs  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  above  (Wilfon’s),  for 
obtaining  of  this  mercurial  water.  But  it  is  to  be  fu- 
fpedted,  as  Mr  Hales  very  well  obferves  (in  his  Sta¬ 
tical  Experiments,  p.  200.),  that  Mr  Boyle, and  others, 
were  deceived  by  fome  unheeded  circumdance,  when 
they  thought  they  obtained  a  water  froya  mercury, 
which  Ihould  feem  rather  to  have  arifen  from  the  lute 
IX  F  2  and 
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Practice  and  earthen  veflels  made  life  of  in  the  diftillation  : 

- for  Mr  Hales  could  not  find  the  dealt  ligu  of  any  moi- 

fture  upon  diltilling  mercury  in  a  retort  made  of  an 
iron  gun-barrel,  with  an  intenfe  degree  of  heat ;  al¬ 
though  he  frequently  cohobated  the  mercury  which 
came  over  into  the  recipient.  In  a  courfe  of  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments,  I  repeated  Mr  Hales's  procefs,  and 
urged  the  mercury,  which  was  let  fall  by  little  and 
little,  through  an  aperture  made  in  the  gun-barrel,  with 
a  moft  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  without  obtaining  any 
water ;  but  it  being  fufpe&ed  by  a  by  Hander,  that  the 
mercury  in  this  experiment  came  over  before  it  had 
been  fufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  fire,  by  reafon  of 
the  lownefs  of  the  neck  of  the  diltilling  inllrument, 
i lie  experiment  was  varied  in  the  following  manner. 
Sixteen  ounces  of  mercury  were  heated  in  a  crucible, 
in  order  to  evaporate  any  moillure  that  might  have 
been  accidentally  mixed  with  it;  and  an  iron  gun- 
barrel  of  four  feet  in  length,  being  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  in  a  good  furnace,  and  a  glal’s-head  and  reci¬ 
pient  fitted  to  its  upper  part,  the  mercnry  was  let  fall 
.by  little  and  little  into  the  barrel,  and  the  fire  urged 
with  bellows.  After  each  injection,  the  mercury 
made  a  confiderable  noife  and  ebullition,  and  arofe 
into  the  head  ;  where  it  foon  condenfed  and  trickled 
,  down,  in  the  common  form  of  running  mercury,  into 

the  recipient,  without  the  leaft  perceptible  appear- 
ance  of  any  aqueous  humidity.” 

jjuvl,  ^  Mercury  is  difficultly  amalgamated  with  regulus  of 
amalgate  antimony  and  copper  ;  for  which  fome  particular  nia- 
with  regu-  noeuvres  are  required.  Two  of  Dr  Lewis’s  receipts 
Ins  of  an-  for  uniting  quickfilvcr  with  eopper,  we  have  already 
union}'.  .gi/en,  (fee  n°  376)  :  with  regulus  of  antimony,  mer¬ 
cury,  he  fays,  may  be  perfectly  united,  by  pouring  a 
•fmall  llream  of  melted  regulus  into  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  mercury,  made  almoft  boiling  hot.  Another 
jnethod  directed  by  Henckel,  is  to  put  mercury  into 
•an  iron  mortar  along  with  fome  water,  and  fet  the 
whole  over  the  fire.  When  the  water  boils,  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  melted  regulus  is  to  be  poured  in, 
and  the  mafs  ground  with  a  peftle,  till  the  amalgama 
is  completed.  The  ufe  of  the  water,  as  Dr  Lewis 
obferves,  is  to  hinder  the  mercnry  from  flying  off  by 
the  heat  of  the  regulus  :  but  as  the  two  are  by  this 
means  not  put  together  in  fo  hot  a  Hate,  the  union  is 
inore  difficult,  and  lefs  perfect.  The  lofs  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  in  the  fir  ft  procefs,  may  be  prevented  by  ufing 
a  large  veflel,  and  covering  it  with  a  perforated  iron- 
plate,  through  the  hole  in  which  the  regulus  is  to  be 
poured.  This  method  is  likewife  applicable  to  the 
amalgamation  of  copper. 

With  fulphur,  mercury  unites  very  readily,  forin- 
ing  by  trituration,  or  fnnple  fufion,  a  black  powder, 
or  mafs,  called  Ethiops  mineral ;  which,  by  careful 
fublimation,  becomes  the  beautiful  red  pigment  called 
vermiliw.  ( See  Sulphur,  fed.  iv.) 

8.  Zinc. 

This  is  a  femi-metal  of  a  bluiffi  white  colour.  It  is 
the  leaft  brittle  of  any  of  the  femi -metals;  and  when 
amply  fupplied  with  phlogifton,  which  may  be  done 
by  treating  it  in  clofe  veflels  with  inflammable  mat¬ 
ters,  it  poflefles  a  femi-du£tility,  by  which  it  may  be 
flattened  into  thin  plates.  When  broken,  it  appears 
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of  many  flat  flxining  plates  of  facets,  which  are  larger  Practice 
when  flowly  than  when  haftily  cooled.  When  heat- 
ed,  it  is  very  brittle  ;  and  crackles  like  tin,  only  loud¬ 
er,  when  bent.  Expofed  to  the  air,  it  contracts  in 
length  of  time  a  yellowifli  ruft.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  427 
according  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  to  that  of  water  as  7T‘5  to  1.  j?^aSra' 

It  begins  to  melt  as  foon  as  red  hot ;  but  does  not 
flow  thin  till  the  fire  is  raifed  to  a  white  heat.  Then 
the  zinc  immediately  begins  to  burn  with  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bright  and  beautiful  flame.  Kept  juft  in 
in  fufion,  it  calcines  flowly ;  not  only  on  the  upper 
furface,  but  likewife  round  the  fides,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  crucible.  If  feveral  pieces  are  juft  melted 
together,  the  mafs,  when  grown  cold,  may  he  broke 
into  the  fame  number;  their  union  being  prevented 
by  a  yellowifh  calx,  with  which  each  piece  is  covered 
over.  Mr  Malouin  relates,  in  the  French  Memoirs 
for  1742,  that  a  quantity  of  zinc  being  melted  fix 
times,  and  the  fufion  continued  fifteen  hours  each 
time,  it  proved,  on  every  repetition,  harder,  more 
brittle,  lefs  fufible,  and  lefs  calcinable :  that  after  the 
two  fil  l!  fufions,  its  colour  was  grey  ;  after  the  third, 
brown ;  and  after  the  fourth,  black :  that  the  filth 
rendered  it  of  a  flate-blue ;  and  the  fixth  of  a  clear 
violet.  '  428 

So  violent  is  the  deflagration  of  zinc,  that  the  whole  Flowers  of 
of  its  calx  is  fublimed  by  it,  in  the  form  of  light  flocks,  z*nc- 
or  wool ;  which,  however,  are  eafily  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder.  Thele  are  uled  in  medicine,  and  reck¬ 
oned  an  excellent  remedy  in  epileptic  cafes.  When 
once  fublimed,  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  elevated  again  by  the  moft  violent  heat.  In  a 
heat  far  greater  than  that  in  which  they  firft  arofe, 
they  fuffer  no  alteration  ;  in  a  very  vehement  one 
they  melt,  according  to  Henckel,  into  a  femi-opake 
green  glafs.  Vitrified  utili  borax,  they  give  a  grey, 
or  brownMh,  glafs.  From  the  brightnefs  of  the  flame 
of  burning  zinc,  and  the  garlick-fmell  which  it  is  faid 
to  emit,  lome  have  concluded  that  zinc  contained  the 
phofphorine  acid;  which,  from  fome  other  circum- 
ftances,  is  not  altogether  improbable.  429 

Tire  flowers  of  zinc  have  been  thought  very  difli-  Dr  Lewis’s 
cnltly,  or  not  at  all,  reducible  to  their  metallic  form  me.th'.ld  of 
by  an  addition  of  phlogifton.  But  Dr  Lewis  obferves, 
that  this  difficulty  proceeds  not  from  their  unfitnefsto  be 
reftored  into  the  form  of  zinc,  but  from  the  volatility  of 
the  femi-metal,  wliich  occalions  its  being  diflipated  in 
fumes,  if  the  common  methods  are  made  ufe  of.  All 
ealces,  thole  of  iron  excepted,  require  a  greater  heat 
for  their  fufion  than  that  in  which  the  metal  itfelf 
melts  ;  and  as  a  full  melting  heat  is  the  greateft  that 
zinc  can  fuftain,  it  burns  and  calcines  the  inftant  of 
its  revival,  if  the  air  is  admitted  ;  and  in  dole  veflels 
efcapes,  in  part  at  leaft,  through  their  pores.  On 
mixing  flowers  of  zinc  with  powdered  charcoal,  and 
urging  them  with  a  ftrong  fire  in  a  crucible,  a  defla¬ 
gration  aid  freffi  fublimation  enfne ;  fuffieient  marks 
that  the  zinc  has  been  reduced  to  its  metallic  form  ; 
for  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  ftate  of  calx,  neither 
of  thefe  effects  can  happen.  If  the  veflel  is  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  at  the  fame  to  allow 
the  reviving  leini-metal  to  run  off  from  the  vehemence 
of  the  heat,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool,  the  zinc  will 
there  concrete,  and  be  preferred  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

It 
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Practice  It  is  dill  nrore  effectually  detained  by  certain  metallic 
*  bodies,  as  copper,  or  iron;  with  which  the  zinc,  when 

thus  applied,  unites  more  readily  and  perfectly  than 

430  it  can  be  made  to  do  by  any  other  means. 

Oil  from  Homberg  pretended  to  obtain  an  oil  from  the 
flowers  of  flowers  of  zinc,  by  diffolving  rhem  in  di (tilled  vine- 
Hombero^  §ar>  anc*  ^ien  ‘lifting  the  1'olution  in  a  glals  retort. 

At  firfl  a  quantity  of  phlegm  arofe ;  then  the  fuper- 
fluoiis  acid ;  and  at  lad  an  empyreumatic  oil.  This 
lad,  which  Homberg  imagined  to  proceed  from  the 
flowers  of  zinc,  Neuman  very  juflly  attributes  to  the 

43 1  diddled  vinegar. 

Another  by  An  0p  Gf  another  kind  was  obtained  by  Mr  Hel- 
Mr  He  ot-  jQt  prom  tjle  above  folution,  by  digelting  the  afli-co- 
loured  refiduum,  which  remained  after  the  dillilla- 
tion  with  the  acidulous  phlegm  which  came  over,  for 
eight  or  ten  days;  diddling  the  tindture  to  drynefs  ; 
and  repeating  rhe  extrusion  with  the  diddled  liquor, 
till  the  quantity  of  dry  extract,  thus  obtained,  was 
very  confiderable.  This  refin-like  matter,  diddled 
in  a  retort  with  a  dronger  fire,  yielded  a  yellowilh 
liquor,  and  a  white  fublimate.  The  liquor  difcovered 
no  mark  of  oil ;  bur,  upon  being  palfed  upon  the  fu¬ 
blimate,  immediately  did'olved  it,  and  then  exhibited 
on  the  lurface  leveral  drops  of  a  reddifh  oil.  Some  of 
this  oil  was  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  pencil,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  gold  and  fiiver-lcaf.  In  twenty-four  hours, 

432  the  parts  touched  appeared,  in  both,  equally  dilfolved. 
Zinc  with  Zinc  does  not  unite  in  fudon  with  bifmuth,  or  the 
Other  me-  femi-metal  called  nickel.  It  unites  difficultly  with 
tas’  iron;  lefs  lb  with  copper ;  eafdy  with  the  other  me¬ 
tals.  It  renders  iron  or  copper  more  eafdy  fufible  ; 
and,  like  itlelf,  brittle  whild  hot,  though  confiderably 
malleable  when  cold.  It  brightens  the  colour  of  iron 
almod  into  a  diver  hue,  and  changes  that  of  copper 
into  a  yellow  or  gold  colour.  It  greatly  debafes  the 
Colour  of  gold ;  and  renders  near  an  hundred  parts  of 

433  144 •’1  t*iat  mo^  ductile  metal  brittle  and  intractable.  A 
Materials^  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  each  is  very  hard,  white, 
for  fpecula.  and  bears  a  fine  polifh ;  hence  it  is  propofed  by  Mr 
Hellot  for  making  fpecula.  It  is  not  fubjeCt  to  rult 
or  tarnifli  in  the  air,  like  thofe  metals  whofe  bafts  is 
copper.  It  improves  the  colour  and  ludre  of  lead  and 
tin,  renders  them  firmer,  and  confequently  fitter  for 
feveral  mechanic  ufes.  Tin,  with  a  fmall  proportion 
of  zinc,  forms  a  kind  of  pewter.  Lead  will  bear  an 
equal  weight,  without  lofing  too  much  of  its  malle¬ 
ability.  Malonin  obferves,  that  arfenic,  which  whi¬ 
tens  all  other  metals,  renders  zinc  black  and  friable  ; 
that  when  the  mixture  is  performed  in  dole  veffels, 
an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  is  perceived  on  opening 
them  ;  that  zinc  amalgamated  with  mercury,  and  af¬ 
terwards  recovered,  proves  whiter,  harder,  and  more 

444  brittle  than  before,  and  no  longer  crackles  on  being  bent. 
Deflagra-  Mixtnres  of  zinc  with  other  metals,  expofed  to  a 
tion»ofzinc  drong  fire,  boil  and  deflagrate  more  violently  than 
metals  zmc  Some  globules  of  the  mixture  are  du¬ 

ally  thrown  off  during  the  ebullition,  and  lome  part  of 
the  metal  calcined  and  volatilized  by  the  burning  zinc : 
hence  this  fubdance  has  been  called  metallic  nitre. 
Gold  itfelf  does  not  entirely  refid  its  aClion.  It  very 
difficultly  volatilizes  copper  ;  and  hence  the  fublimates 
obtained  in  the  furnaces  where  brafs  is  made,  or  mix¬ 
tures  of  copper  and  zinc  melted,  are  rarely  found  to 


participate  of  that  metal.  On  melting  copper  and  Practice 
zinc  feparately,  and  then  pouring  them  together,  a 
violent  detonation  immediately  endued,  and  above 
half  the  mixture  was  thrown  about  in  globules.  445 

Zinc  does  not  unite  in  the  lead  with  lulphur,  or  Cannot  be 
with  crude  antimony,  which  fcorify  all  other  fub-  united  with 
dances  except  gold  and  platina ;  nor  with  compofi-  flllPluir> 
tions  of  lulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  falts,  which  diilblve 
gold  itfelf.  With  nitre  it  deflagrares  violently.  Its 
flowers  do  not  fenfibly  deflagrate  ;  yet  alkalize  double 
their  weight  of  the  fait,  more  readily  than  the  zinc  446 
itfelf.  The  alkaline  mafs  appears  externally  greenilh,  Nitre  alka- 
internally  of  a  purple  colour.  It  communicates  a  fine  lized  ljy 
purple  to  water,  and  a  red  to  vinegar.  The  acetous  fl.c,wrs  °*' 
tincture  infpiffuted,  leaves  a  tenacious  fubdance  which  Z1DC’ 
foon  runs  in  the  aif  into  a  dark  red  caudic  liquor,  the 
alkalielt  of  lome  of  the  pretended  adepts. 

9.  Bismuth. 

This  femi-metal,  called  alfo  tin-glafs,  and  by  fome 
naturalilts  ma/cajita  officinarum ,  is  l’omewhat  limilar 
to  the  regulus  of  antimony.  It  appears  to  be  com- 
pefed  of  cubes  formed  by  the  application  of  plates  up¬ 
on  each  other.  Its  colour  is  lefs  white  than  that  of 
regulus  of  antimony  ;  and  has  a  reddifh  tinge,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  air.  In  lpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  it  approaches  to  filver;  being  nearly  ten  times 
heavier  than  water.  It  has  no  degree  of  malleability ; 
breaking  under  the  hammer,  and  being  reducible  by 
trituration  to  fine  powder.  Its  melts  a  little'  later 
than  tin,  and  feems  to  flow  the  thinned  of  all  metallic 
fubdances.  Bifmuth  is  femi-volatile,  like  all  other  447 
femi-metals.  When  expofed  to  the  fire,  flowers  rife  Conver- 
from  it;  it  is  calcined  ;  and  converted  into  a  litharge  tible into 
and  glafs  nearly  as  lead  is  :  (See  Glass).  It  may  lit4ar?ef 
even  be  employed  like  that  metal,  in  the  purification  an“  s 
of  gold  and  filver  by  cupellation.  (See  Refining). 

When  in  fufion  it  occupies  lefs  volume  than  in  its  fo- 
lid  date  :  a  property  peculiar  to  iron  among  the  me¬ 
tals,  and  bifmuth  among  the  femi-metals.  It  emits 
fumes  in  the  fire  as  long  as  it  preferves  its  metallic 
form  ;  when  calcined  or  vitrified,  it  proves  perfectly 
fixed.  448 

Bifmuth  mingles  in  fufion  with  all  the  metalline  fub-  Promotes 
dances,  except  regulus  of  cobalt  and  zinc.  The  ad-  tlie  fufion 
dition  of  nickel,  or  regulus  of  antimony,  renders  it  £fe^gtlie 
mifcible  with  the  former,  though  not  with  the  latter.  m*  3  S" 

It  greatly  promotes  the  tenuity  as  well  as  facility  of 
the  fufion  of  all  thofe  metals  with  which  it  unites.  It 
whitens  copper  and  gold,  and  improves  the  colour  of 
fome  of  the  white  metals:  mixed  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity,  it  renders  them  all  brittle,  and  of  a  flaky  Itruc- 
ture  like  its  own.  If  mixed  with  gold,  or  (il/er,  a 
lieat  that  is  but  jud  diffident  to  melt  the  mixture,  will 
prefently  vitrify  a  part  of  the  bifmuth ;  which,  having 
then  no  aftion  on  thofe  perfect  metals,  leparates,  and 
glazes  the  crucible  all  round. 

10.  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

This  femi-meral,  when  pure,  and  well  fufed,  is  of 
a  white  fhining  colour,  and  conlids  of  lamina*  applied 
to  each  other.  When  it  has  been  well  melted,  and  449 
not  too  hadily  cooled,  and  its  furface  is  nor  touched  APPear; 
by  any  hard  body  during  the  cooling,  it  exhibits  the  ft^onrits 
perfect  furface. 
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Practice  perfect  figure  of  a  liar,  confuting  of  many  radii  ilfuing 

- from  a  center.  This  proceeds  from  the  difpolition 

that  the  parts  of  this  femi-metal  have  to  arrange  them- 
l'elves  in  a  regular  manner,  and  is  iimilar  to  the  cryf- 
tallization  of  falts. 

Regulus  of  antimony  is  moderately  hard;  but,  like 
other  femi-metals,  it  has  no  duftility,  and  breaks  in 
fmall  pieces  under  a  hammer.  It  loles  }  of  its  weight 
in  water.  The  action  of  air  and  water  deltroys  itslnltre, 
but  does  not  rult  it  fo  effectually  as  iron  or  copper. 

It  is  fufible  with  a  heat  fufficient  to  make  it  red  hot ; 
but  when  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  it  fumes  conti- 
Sublimable.  nnally,  and  is  diflipated  itj  vapours.  Thefe  fumes 
form  what  are  called  the  argentine  flowers  of  regulus 
of  antimony,  and  are  nothing  but  th£  earth  of  this  fe- 
nii-metal  deprived  of  part  of  its  inflammable  principle, 
and  capable  of  being  reduced  to  its  reguline  Hate  by 
an  union  with  this  principle. 

Separation  There  are  different  methods  of  preparing  the  regu- 
of  the  ful-  lus  of  antimony ;  but  all  of  them  conlilt  merely  in  l'e- 
phur  from  parating  the  l'ulphur  which  this  mineral  contains,  and 
antimony.  wj1jcj1  js  unjteci  wjth  the  regulus.  It  is  plain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  regulus  of  antimony  may  be  made  by  an 
addition  of  any  fubltance,  to  crude  antimony  in  fufion, 
which  has  a  greater  attraction  for  l'ulphur  than  the  re¬ 
gulus  itfelf  has.  For  this  purpofe,  alkaline  falts  have 
been  employed,  either  previoufly  prepared,  or  ex- 
temporaneoufly  produced  in  the  procefs,  by  a  defla¬ 
gration  of  tartar  and  nitre.  By  this  means,  the  ful- 
phur  was  indeed  abforbed ;  but  the  hepar  lulphuris, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  fulphur  and  alkali,  imme¬ 
diately  diffolved  the  regulus,  fo  that  very  little,  fome- 
times  none  at  all,  was  to  be  obtained  diftinCt  from  the 
fcoria.  Metals  are  found  to  anfwer  better  than  alka¬ 
line  falts,  but  the  regulus  is  feldom  or  never  free  from 
a  mixture  of  the  metal  employed.  The  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  very  pure  regulus,  and  in  great  quantity,  is 
to  calcine  the  antimony  in  order  to  diflipate  its  liil- 
phur ;  then  to  mix  the  calx  with  inflammable  matters, 
luch  as  oil,  foft  foap,  ire.  which  are  capable  of  refto- 
ring  the  principle  of  inflammability  to  it.  This  me¬ 
thod  was  invented  by  Kunckel.  Another,  but  more 
expenfive  way  of  procuring  a  large  yield  of  very 
pure  regulus,  is,  by  digelling  antimony  in  aqua  regis, 
which  dilfolves  the  reguline  part,  leaving  the  fulphur 
untouched,  precipitating  the  lblution,  and  afterwards 
reviving  the  precipitate  by  melting  it  with  inflam¬ 
mable  matters. 

There  are  confiderable  differences  obferved  in  the 
regulus  of  antimony,  according  to  the  different  fub- 
ftances  made  ufe  of  to  abforb  the  fulphur.  When 
prepared  by  the  common  methods,, it  isfound  to  be  very 
difficultly  amalgamated  with  mercury,  (fee  n°  426)  ; 
but  Mr  Pott  has  difeovered,  that  a  regulus  prepared 
with  two,  or  five  parts  of  iron,  four  of  antimony, 
and  one  of  chalk,  yield  reguli  which  readily  unite 
with  mercury  into  an  hard  amalgam,  by  bare  tritura¬ 
tion  with  water.  Marble  and  quicklime  ffucceed 
equally  well  with  chalk  ;  but  clay,  gypfum,  or  other 
earths,  have  no  effeCI. 

One  earthy  fub fiance,  found  in  lead-mines,  and  com- 
raneous  re-  monly  called  cawk,  has  a  very  remarkable  effedl  upon 
cawk. Wlth  andmony-  This  is  found. in  whitifh,  moderitely  com- 
pafl,  and  ponderous  malfes:  it  is  commonly  fuppofed 
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a  fpar  ;  but  differs  from  bodies  of  this  kind,  in  not  be-  Practice 
ing  adled  upon  by  acids.  If  a  lump  of  cawk,  of  an  — — — 
ounce  or  two,  be  thrown  red  hot  into  16  ounces  of 
melted  antimony,  the  fufion.  continued  about  two  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  the  fluid  matter  poured  off,  “  you  will  have 
15  ounces  like  poliflied  Heel,  and  as  the  mofl  refined 
quickfilver.”  Phil.  Tranj.  n°  I  xo.  Dr  Lewis  men¬ 
tions  his  having  repeated  this  experiment  feveral  times 
with  fuccefs:  but  having  once  varied  it  by  mixing  the' 
cawk  and  antimony  together  at  the  firfl,  a  part  of  the 
antimony  was  converted  into  a  very  dark  black  vi¬ 
treous  matter,  and  part;  ieemed  to  have  fuffered  little 
change ;  on  the  furface  of  the  mafs  fome  yellow  flowers 
appeared.  Neither  the  nature  of  cawk,  nor  of  the 
change  produced  on  antimony  by  it,  has  been  hitherto 
well  confidered. 

Regulus  of  antimony  enters  into  the  compofitions 
for  metallic  lpeculums  for  telefcopes,  and  for  printing- 
types.  It  is  alfo  the  bafis  of  many  medicinal  prepa¬ 
rations  ;  but  many  of  thefe,  which  were  formerly  much 
effeented,  are  found  to  be  either  inert,  uncertain,  or 
dangerous  in  their  operation.  When  taken  in  fub- 
flance,  it  is  emetic  and  purgative,  but  uncertain  in  its 
operation  ;  becaule  it  only  a£ls  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  lolvent  matter  it  meets  with  in  the  flo- 
rnach  ;  and  if  it  meets  with  nothing  capable  of  adting  * 
upon  it  there,  the  regulus  will  be  quite  inactive.  For 
thefe  real’ons,  the  only  two  preparations  of  antimony 
now  retained,  at  leafl  by  fkilful  practitioners,  are  the 
infufion  of  glafs  of  antimony  in  wine,  and  emetic  tar-  454 
tar.  For  making  the  glafs  of  antimony  we  have  the  Glafs  of  aa- 
following  procefs.  “  Take  a  pound  of  antimony  ;  re-  timony. 
duce  it  to  fine  powder,  and  let  it  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
calcine  it  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pan,  till  it  comes  to 
be  of  an  afli  colour,  and  ccal’es  to  fume  :  you  mull 
keep  it  continually  flirting  ;  and  if  it  ffiould  run  into 
lumps,  you  mull  powder  them  again,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  finilh  the  calcination.  When  that  is  done,  put 
the  calcined  antimony  into  a  crucible ;  fet  it  upon  a 
tile  in  a  wind-furnace  5  put  a  thin  tile  on  the  top  ;  and 
cover  it  all  over  with  coals.  When  it  is  brought  into 
fufion,  keep  it  fo  in  a  ltrong  fire  for  an  hour :  then  put 
into  it  an  iron  rod ;  and  when  the  melted  antimony, 
which  adheres  to  it,  is  tranfparent,  pour  it  upon  a 
fmooth,  hot,  marble ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  it  up  for 
ufe.  This  is  vitrum  antimonii,  or  fllibium .” 

This  preparation  is  more  violent  in  its  effedls  than 
the  pure  regulus  itfelf ;  becaufe  it  contains  lei's  plilo- 
giflon,  confequently  is  fimilar  to  a  regulus  partially 
calcined,  and  fo  more  foluble.  Hence  it  is  the  moll 
proper  for  infufion  in  wine,  or  for  making  the 
tartar  emetic.  It  is  obvioufly,  however,  liable  to 
great  uncertainties  in  point  of  flrength ;  for  as  the 
antimony  is  more  or  lefs  flrongly  calcined,  the  glafs 
Will  turn  out  flronger  or  weaker  in  its  operation,  and 
confequently  all  the  preparations  of  it  muff  be  liable 
to  much  uncertainty.  This  uncertainty  is  very  ap-  Difference 
parent  in  the  flrength  of  different  parcels  of  emetic  of  flrength 
tartar :  accordingly  Mr  Geoffroy  found  by  examina-  In  emetic 
tion  of  different  emetic  tartars,  that  an  ounce  of  the  Cartars* 
weakeft  contained  from  30  to  90  grains  of  regulus  ;■ 
an  ounce  of  moderate  ftrength  contained  about  1 08 
grains;  and  an  ounce  of  the  llrongeft  kind  contained 
154  grains.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  author  of  the  Che¬ 
mical 
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mical  Dictionary  recommends  the  pulvis  algaroth, 
(n°  258.)  as  the  molt  proper  material  for  making  emetic 
tartar;  being  perfectly  foluble,  and  always  of  an  equal 
degree  of  Itrength.  Emetic  tartar,  aa  he  jultly  ob- 
ferves,  ought  to  be  a  metallic  fait  compofed  of  cream 
of  tartar  faturated  with  the  regulus  of  antimony ;  and 
Mr  Beaume  has  Ihewn  fuch  a  faturation  to  be  poffible, 
and  that  the  neutral  fait  cryitallizes  in  the  form  of  py¬ 
ramids.  They  are  tranfparent  while  moilt ;  but  by  ex- 
pofure  to  a  dry  air,  they  lofe  the  water  of  their  cry- 
ftallization,  and  become  opaque.  The  preparation  of 
this  fait,  according  to  Mr  Beaume,  confifts  in  mixing 
together  equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  levigated 
glats  of  antimony  :  thefe  are  to  be  thrown  gradually 
into  boiling  water  ;  and  the  boiling  continued,  till  there 
is  no  longer  any  efi’ervefcence,  and  the  acid  is  entire¬ 
ly  faturated.  The  liquor  is  to  be  filtered  ;  and  upon 
the  filter  is  obferved  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphurcous 
matter,  along  with  feme  undiflblved  parts  of  the  glafs 
of  antimony.  When  the  filtered  liquor  is  cooled,  fine 
cryitals  will  be  formed  in  it,  which  are  a  foluble  tar¬ 
tar  perfectly  faturated  with  glafs  of  antimony.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  diifolution  is  loon  over  if  the  glafs  is 
well  levigated,  but  requires  a  long  time  if  it  is  only 
grofsly  pounded. 

The  trouble  of  levigating  glafs  of  antimony,  as  well 
as  the  uncertainty  of  dilfolving  it,  would  render  pul¬ 
vis  algaroth  much  preferable,  were  it  not  on  account 
of  its  price ;  which  would  be  a  temptation  to  thofe 
in  ufe  to  prepare  medicines,  to  fubftitute  a  cheaper 
antimonal  preparation  in  its  place. 

As  regulus  of  antimony,  like  other  metallic  fub- 
ftances,  is  l'olnble  in  liver  of  fulphur,  it  happens,  that, 
on  boiling  antimony  in  an  alkaline  ley,  the  fait,  uniting 
with  the  fulphur  contained  in  that  mineral,  forms  an 
hepar  fulphuris,  which  diffolves  fome  of  the  reguline 
part.  If  the  liquor  is  filtered,  and  faturated  with  an 
acid,  the  regulus  and  fulphur  will  fall  together  in 
form  of  a  yellowilh  or  reddilh  powder,  called  golden 
fulphur  of  antimony.  If  the  ley  is  fuffered  to  cool,  a 
like  precipitation  of  a  red  powder  happens.  This  lalt 
is  called  kermes  mineral. 

Nitre  deflagrates  violently  with  antimony,  confum- 
'  ing  not  only  its  fulphnreous  part,  but  alfo  the  phlogifton 
of  the  regulus ;  and  thus  reduces  thg  whole  to  an  inert 
calx,  called  antimonium  diaphoreticum.  If  equal  parts 
of  nitre  and  antimony  are  deflagrated  together,  the 
fulphureous  part  is  confutned,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  regulus.  The  metalline 
part  melts,  and  forms  a  ferai- vitreous  mafs,  of  a  red- 
.  dilh  colour,  called  crocus  mctallorum ,  or  liver  of  anti¬ 
mony.  It  is  a  violent  emetic,  and  was  formerly  ufed 
for  making  iofufions  in  wine  fimilar  to  thofe  of  glafs 
of  antimofiy  ;  but  is  now  difufed  on  account  of  its  un¬ 
certainty  Itrength.  It  is  Hill  ufed  by  the  farriers  : 
but  the  fubftance  fold  for  it  is  prepared  with  a  far  lefs 
proportion  of  nitre  ;  and  fometimes  even  without 
any  alkaline  fait  being  added  to  abforb  part  of  the 
antimonial  fulphur.  This  crocus  js  of  a  dull  red  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  when  powdered,  affumes  a  dark  purple. 

11.  Arsenic. 

This  mineral,  when  in  its  pure  Hate,  has  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  metallic  fubitance.  It  is  moderately  heavy,. 
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compadl,  brittle,  and  of  a  cryftaHine  and  vitreous  ap-  Practice 
pearance.  Expofed  to  the  air,  it  changes  to  a  milky 
hue  like  that  of  porcelain  ;  and  at  length  to  the  opaque 
whitenefs  of  white  enamel.  The  larger  mafles  pre- 
ferve  their  tranfparency  longer  than  the  linall,  and 
longer  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moilt  air.  In  the  fire  it  to¬ 
tally  exhales  before  melting,  with  a  ftrong  fmell  of 
garlic.  The  fumes,  caught  in  proper  veffels,  condenfe 
either  into  a  white  powder,  or  into  cryltalline  malles, 
as  the  receiver  is  more  or  lefs  removed  from  the 
fire. 

Arfenic  eafily  unites  with  all  metals  and  femi-me- 
tals,  all  of  which  it  renders  brittle.  It  renders  gold  of 
a  greyifli  colour  in  its  broken  furface  ;  lilver,  of  a  deep 
grey ;  and  copper,  white.  Tin  becomes,  by  mixture 
with  arfenic,  much  harder,  and  more  unfufible ;  lead 
becomes  hard  and  very  brittle ;  and  iron  is  changed 
into  a  blackifh  mafs.  It  volatilizes,  vitrifies,  and  fcori- 
fies,  all  folid  bodies  ;  gold,  lilver,  and  platina,  excepted.  4g0 

We  have  already  taken  notice  (n°  183.)  that  arfenic  Neutral  fait 
is  capable  of  decompofing  nitre,  and  uniting  with  its  of  arfenio. 
balls.  It  then  forms  a  Angular  fort  of  fait  which  can¬ 
not  be  decompofed  by  any  acid ;  becaufe  the  arfenic, 
when  deprived  of  phlogillon,  (which  it  perfectly  is  by. 
the  decompofition  of  the  nitre,)  feemsto  have  a  great¬ 
er  attraction  for  alkalies  than  acids  have.  Was  it 
poffible  therefore  to  deprive  arfenic  of  all  its  phlogi¬ 
llon,  we  Ihould  no  doubt  find  it  capable  of  expelling  the 
marine,  or  vitriolic,  as  well  as  the  nitrous  acid,  It 
readily  unites  with  alkaline  flits,  in  the  common  way 
of  fufion:  but  is  then  eafily  feparable  by  an  acid  ;  be¬ 
caufe,  not  being  deprived,  of  its  phlogifton,  the  union  461 
between  it  and  the  alkali  is  very  weak.  This  neutral  May  be  do- 
arfenical  fait  may  itfelf  be  decompofed,  by  melting  it  compofed 
with  inflammable  matters,  or  adding  a  folution  of  it  °SK 
to  any  metallic  folution.  A  double  decompofition  and 
combination  then  take  place  ;  the  acid  unites  with  the 
alkali,  and  the  arfenic-  with  the  metal.  Concerning 
the  ufes  of  this  neutral  fait,  we  find  the  following  pa¬ 
ragraph  in  the  Chemical  Dictionary. 

“  The  ufes  of  the  neutral  arfenical  fait  are  not  yet 
well  determined ;  yet,  as  the  arfenic  feems  to  be  ftrictly. 
combined  with  the  fixed  alkali,  this  fait  may  probably 
be  ufefully  employed,  1.  For  the  preparation  of  re¬ 
gulus  of  arfenic.  2.  To  combine  arfenic  convenient¬ 
ly  with  metallic  matters.  3.  In  the  compofition  of 
many  glafles.  4.  As  the  corrofive  mineral  acids,  when 
faturated  with  fixed  alkali,  form  very  mild  fairs,  we 
may  be  induced  to  believe  that  arfenic  completely  fa¬ 
turated  with  a  fixed  alkali,  as  it  is  in  the  neutral  arfeni¬ 
cal  fait,  might  form  a  very  mild  fait,  which  may  be 
powerful  in  medicine  ;  but  the  name  of  arfenic  is  fo 
terrible,  that  it  will  probably  never  be  tried  :  but  if  it 
Ihould,  very  numerous  and  long  trials  ought  previoully. 
to  be  made  on  animals. 

“  This  fait  might  probably  be  ufeful.  in  arts ;  for  Ufed  in 
Mr  Beaume  prepares  large  quantities  of  it  for  diffe-  fome  ma~ 
rent  manufactures  ;  but  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  nufaftures* 
are  kept  a  fecret.” 

In  his  prediction,  however,  our  author  has  been  Arfenic  re- 
miftaken  ;  for  a  treatife  has  appeared,  recommend-  commend¬ 
ing,  not  the  neutral  arfenical  fait,  or  any  milder  pre-;  efj.as. a  fi'e* 
paration  of  this  fubftance,  but  pure  white  arfenic  it-  m  tva~ 
fclf,  as  a  Ipecific  in  cancers.  This  treatife  is  publilbed 
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Practice  by  M.  le  Febure,  a  French  phyfician,  who  directs  the 

— - - arfenic  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner :  **  Take 

four  grains  *  of  arfenic,  of  a  clear,  white,  lhining  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  fniall  cryltals  ;  diffolve  it  by  boiling 
in  a  pint  f  of  diitilled  water  ;  let  the  patient  take  a 
table  fpoonful  of  this  lblution,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk,  and  half  an  ounce  of  lyrup  of  poppies,  every 


a  drachm  and  an  half :  form  the  whole  into  a  mafs,  Practice 
with  as  much  powder  of  hemlock  as  is  neceffary. 

With  part  of  this  cataplafm  the  tumour  is  to  be  co¬ 
vered  to  a  tolerable  thicknefs,  and  the  whole  kept  on 
with  a  diachylon  plalter. 

“  If  the  cancer  is  of  the  ulcerated  kind,  he  advifes 
that  the  ichorous  ferolity  be  taken  away  at  each  dref- 


morning  failing,  and  taking  care  to  talle  nothing  for  ling,  by  means  of  dry  char  pee.  He  then  directs  the 


an  hour  after.  This  courie  mull  be  continued  for 
eight  days,  after  which  a  dole  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
fame  manner  twice  every  day  ;  the  firll  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  fecond  towards  eight  at  night.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  three  dofes  are  to  be  given  in  a  day,  the 
third  being  taken  at  mid-day. 

“  In  this  manner  women  of  a  weakly  conllitution 
may  continue  till  the  cure  is  completed.  But,  with 
an  adult  of  a  good  conllitution,  the  dofe  may  be  aug¬ 
mented,  by  degrees,  every  eight  days,  till  he  take 
fix  fpoonluls  of  the  lblution  every  day  ;  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  being  taken  for  each  dofe,  with  as  much 
milk,  and  halt  an  ounce  of  lyrup  of  poppies.  For 
children,  tea-fpoons  mull  be  ufed  ;  and  the  dofe  Ihould, 
on  no  account,  exceed  three  of  thefe,  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  quantity  of  fyrup  of  poppies. 

“  But  befides  that  the  lblution  of  arfenic  is  thus  to 
be  increafed  to  a  certain  height,  in  point  of  quantity, 
the  llrength  is  alfo  to  be  augmented.  Six  grains  of 
arfenic  may  be  diffolved-  in  the  fecond  bottle  of  the 
folution,  and  eight  in  the  third.  But  beyond  this,  our 
author  thinks  it  unadvifeable  to  proceed.  He  has,  in 
general,  found  fix  bottles  of  the  folution  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  an  open  cancer. '  In  one  cafe,  however, 
eight  were  necellary. 

u  He  informs  us,  that  this  remedy,  taken  with  the 
above  precautions,  never  occafions  any  unlucky  acci¬ 
dent  ;  and  is  not  difagreeable  to  the  tafle.  It  does 
not  a<5t  in  any  certain  manner  upon  the  fecretions 
or  excretions.  Some,  indeed,  difeharge  their  urine 
more  freely  than  ufual ;  with  feme  the  belly  is  more 
loole  ;  and  with  others  the  perlpiration  is  more  co¬ 
pious  :  but  thefe  effects  are  neither  general  nor  con- 
llant. 

tc  A  purgative  compounded  of  manna,  rhubarb,  and 
fal  feignette,  is  to  be  given  every  eight  or  twelve 
days.  Whey,  with  twelve  grains  of  nitre  to  the 
bottle,  or  a  weak  decodlion  of  the  root  of  althea,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  nitre,  is  to  be  ufed  for  common 
drink.  With  reipedt  to  regimen,  it  is  neceffary  to  ab- 
ftain  from  wine  and  fermented  liquors.  Broth  made 
with  a  little  veal,  beaf,  or  chicken,  ire.  are  proper. 

“  M.  le  Febure  has  lbmetimes  been  obliged  to  give 
the  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  open  an  iffue,  when  the 
humours  were  either  very  alkalelccnt,  or  in  very  great 
quantity.  He  even  conliders  an  ilfiie  as  ufeful  in 
every  cafe. 

“  Befides  this  treatment  by  internal  medicines,  he 
recommends,  that  the  tumour,  if  not  ulcerated,  Ihould 
be  walhed  with  a  folution  of  arfenic,  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  grains  to  a  pint ;  arid  he  advifes  the  follow¬ 
ing  cataplafm.  Take  of  carrot-juice,  one  pound  ;  of 
fugar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  arfenic,  diffolved  in 
dillilled  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  liquid  laudanum. 


ulcer  to  be  fomented  with  the  arfenical  folution,  ha¬ 
ving  the  chill  taken  off  it,  and  having  about  a  third 
part  of  red  wine  added  to  it.  If  the  fore  is  of  a  very 
bad  kind,  he  propoles  that  the  arfenic  be  diffolved  in 
a  decoction  of  bark,  for  fomenting  the  ulcer.  After 
this,  the  cataplafm  mentioned  above,  ami  the  plafler, 
are  to  be  applied.  This  treatment  mult  be  renewed 
every  twelve  hours. 

“  Mr  le  Febure,  before  he  concludes  this  treatife, 
affures  his  readers,  that,  in  more  than  two  hundred 
inftances,  he  has  had  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  me¬ 
dicine  here  propofed.  He  does  not,  however,  pre¬ 
tend  that  it  is  infallible  in  every  cafe.  He  confiders 
the  difeafe  to  be  incurable,  if,  in  its  progrefs,  a  con- 
fiderable  haemorrhage  has  happened,  from  the  erofion 
of  large  blood-veffels  ;  alfo  when  it  attacks  hedtical  or 
phthilical  patients.  To  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  any 
remedy,  he  obferves,  that  the  patient  with  whom  it 
is  tried  Ihould  at  leaft  enjoy  an  ordinary  good  conlli¬ 
tution,  and  be  free  from  a  complication  of  difeafes. 

And  he  conliders  the  exhibition  of  a  new  remedy  to 
a  patient,  in  lome  meafure,  breathing  his  lull,  as  ler- 
ving  no  other  purpole  but  to  bring  it  into  diferedit.” 

Edin.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  IV.  p.  56, — 61.  464 

Whatever  good  effects  arfenic  may  produce  when  Symptoms 
given  in  this  way,  certain  it  is,  that  this  fubltance  is,  inthofe 
of  all  others,  the  mofl  poifonous,  and  me, ft  certainly  £° 
fatal,  if  taken  into  the  human  body,  even  in  a  fmall 
quantity.  It  feems  to  act  not  only  upon  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  but  to  produce  alfo  a  very  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  diffolntion  in  the  blood  itfclf ;  for  thole  who 
die  poifoned  with  arfenic,  are  generally  covered  over  . 
with  red  or  purple  fpots.  When  arfenic  is  fw  allowed, 
a  naufea,  ficknefs,  and  reaching,  commonly  enfue  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Thefe  are  followed  by  violent 
vomitings,  hiccups,  and  pains  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  Convullions  and  palfies  of  the  limbs  prefent- 
ly  fucceed,  with  intenfe  heats,  cold  l'weats,  palpita¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  extreme  anxiety,  reltleffriels,  pro- 
ftration  of  llrength,  tliirll,  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  lofs  of  reafon,  and  at  lall  death.  If  the 
quantity  taken  was  confiderable,  the  patient  dies  in 
feven  or  eight  hours  after  taking  it ;  and  the  ftomach 
and  intellines  are  found,  upon  diffedtion,  to  be  cor¬ 
roded  or  perforated.  t  46 5 

Arfenic  is  a  poifon  the  molt  certainly  fatal- and  moll  Why  more 
difficult  to  be  cured  of  any,  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
large  dofes  of  antimonial  emetics,)  on  account  of  its  ^ 

being  difficultly  foluble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  de-  fons. 
competition.  Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  folution 
of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis,  ire.  will  as  certainly  poifon 
as  arfenic  itlelf :  but  they  are  by  no  means  fo  dange- 


;  becaufe,  being  compounded  of  quickfilver  united 
with  an  acid,  any  alkaline  fubltance  will  infallibly  de¬ 
compound 

*  The  French  grain  is  here  meant,  which  is  lels  than  the  Englith,  72  French  grains  being  only  equal  to  60  Englilh. 
t  The  French  p int  is  here  meant,  contains  3?  Troy  ounces  of  water. 
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compound  and  deftroy  the  poifon,  fo  that  fcarcely 
any  bad  effects  can  happen  but  what  arife  from  its 
firll  action  on  the  ftomach.  Arfenic,  on  the  contrary, 
cannot  be  decompounded,  nor  united  with  any  known 
fubftance,  without  a  conliderable  degree  of  heat.  It 
therefore  remains  in  the  Itomach,  continually  exert¬ 
ing  its  mifehievous  qualities,  till  it  is  all  difeharged  by 
vomiting. 

Many  antidotes  have  been  propofed  againft  this 
pernicious  mineral ;  but,  that  they  might  be  rationally 
put  confidence  in,  it  Ihould  firll  be  demonllrated,  that 
they  can  make  a  change  upon  arfenic  in  fubltance,  or 
in  folution,  in  a  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  Alkalies,  which  have  been  directed,  can¬ 
not  unite  with  arfenic  when  in  the  ftomach.  Acids, 
which  have  been  ordered  on  a  contrary  fuppofition, 
will  indeed  dilfolve  arfenic  ;  but  the  lolution,  in  all 
probability,  would  prove  a  more  violent  poifon  than 
the  arfenic  itfelf.  Oils,  fats,  warm  fat  broths,  frelh 
butter,  or  milk,  are  recommended  as  the  moft  proper 
means  of  obtunding  the  poifon,  and  promoting  its  dis¬ 
charge  by  vomit :  and  indeed  in  fuch  deplorable  cafes 
they  are  the  only  remedies  to  which  we  can  apply  ; 
though  it  is  evident  the  efficacy  even  of  thefe  mult  be 
exceedingly  uncertain ;  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
the  arfenic  is  already  in  contact  with  the  ftomach ;  and 
though  they  might  prevent  the  action  of  the  poifon 
if  they  had  been  firfl  fwallowed,  their  operation  mull 
be  exceedingly  lei’s  efficacious  after  the  poifon  has  had 
accefs  to  the  llomach,  and  begun  to  exert  its  virulent 
effects  upon  it. 

The  bell  method  of  giving  arfenic  the  metalline 
form,  or  changing  it  into  a  regulus ,  as  it  is  called,  is 
by  mixing  it,  when  powdered,  with  oil-olive,  fo  as 
to  form  a  palte  ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  re¬ 
tort,  or  glafs  matrafs,  and  to  be  diftilled.or  fublimed, 
with  a  fire  at  firll  very  moderate,  and  fufficient  to 
raife  only  the  oil.  After  the  oil  has  penetrated  the 
arfenic,  its  more  fluid  parts  exhale,  and  it  remains  in 
form  of  a  charred  coal.  Then  the  fire  is  to  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  metallized  arfenic  foon  fublimes  to 
the  top.  When  no  more  fublimes,  the  veffel  is  to  be 
broke,  and  the  adhering  cruft  of  regulus  of  arfenic  fe- 
parated.  The  regulus  mull  be  fublimed  a  fecond,  or 
even  a  third  time,  in  order  to  give  it  as  perfect  a  me¬ 
tallic  form  as  it  can  receive.  The  oil,  which  arifes 
during  this  operation,  is  more  fetid  than  any  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  and  almoft  intolerable. 

Regulus  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel.  See  Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

Sect.  IV.  Inflammable  Subfances. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  following  claffes  : 
I.  Sulphurs.  2.  Ardent  fpirits.  3.  Oils  and  fats.  4.  Re- 
fins.  5.  Bitumens  ;  and,  6.  Charcoal. 

1.  Sulphurs. 

I.  Common  fulphar.  For  the  extraction  of  this  Jub¬ 
ilance  from  its  ores,  fee  Sdlphur.  The  artificial  com- 
polition  of  it  we  have  already  related,  n°  165. ;  and 
have  now  only  to  take  notice  of  a  very  few  of  its  pro¬ 
perties,  which  come  more  properly  under  this  fedtion. 

Sulphur,  as  commonly  ufed  in  commerce  and  the 
arts,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  difagreeable  and 
Vo l.  III. 


peculiar  fmell,  which  is  rendered  more  fenfible  when  Practice 

it  is  heated  or  rubbed.  By  rubbing,  it  receives  very  - 

curious  electrical  qualities  :  (See  Electricity.)  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  confiderably  greater  than  that  of 
water,  though  lefs  than  earths  or  ftones.  In  clofe 
velfels,  fulphur  is  incapable  of  receiving  any  alteration. 

It  melts  with  a  very  gentle  heat ;  and  then  is  fublimed, 
adhering  to  the  capital  in  fmall,  very  fine,  needle-like 
cryltals,  called  flowers  of  fulphur.  It  may  thus  be  fub-  4y0 
limed  many  times  without  alteration.  If  fulphur  is  CryftaLlizu- 
expofed  to  a  neat  barely  fufficient  to  melt  it,  and,  very  ho¬ 
llowly  cooled,  it  cryftallizes  in  form  of  many  needles 
crofling  one  another.  Some  of  thefe  pointed  cryftals 
may  all'o  be  obferved  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  lumps 
of  fulphur  which  have  been  melted,  and  call  into  cy¬ 
lindrical  moulds,  as  they  are  commonly  fold  ;  becauie 
the  center  of  thefe  cylindrical  rolls  is  more  Ilowly 
cooled  than  the  furface.  Sulphur  alfo  gives  this  needle¬ 
like  form  to  cinnabar,  antimony,  and  many  other  mi¬ 
nerals  containing  it.  Sulphur  may  be  decompofed  in 
feveral  ways.  The  moft  fimpleis  by  burning  ;  which 
we  have  already  taken  notice  of,  nw  1 1 8.  It  may 
alfo  be  very  effectually  decompofed  by  mixing  it  with 
iron  filings  and  water.  In  tliis  cafe  the  phlogifton  is 
diflipated,  and  the  acid  uniting  with  the  iron  forms  a 
green  vitriol.  47I 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  fulphur  is  com-  Decompo- 
pofed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  phlogifton,  yet  the  addition  ^  b.v  a 
of  more  inflammable  matter,  fo  far  from  making  the  ^nce^f”' 
union  ftronger,  weakens  it  to  a  great  degree  :  and  phlogifton. 
hence  we  have  another  method  of  decompofing  this  * 
fubftance ;  namely,  by  combining  it  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil,  and  diftiliing  the  compound. 

Sulphur  is  capable  of  being  eafily  diffolved  in  ex* 
prefled  oils,  but  very  difficultly  in  eflential  ones.  Thefe 
compofitions  are  called  balfams  of  fulphur ;  and  are 
fometimes  employed  in  medicine,  but  are  found  to  be 
of  a  very  heating  nature.  They  are  much  ufed  by 
farriers.  According  to  Mr  Beaume,  fulphur  cannot 
be  diffolved  in  oil,  without  a  heat  fufficient  to  melt  it. 

A  larger  quantity  is  kept  diffolved  when  the  mixture 
is  hot,  than  when  cold ;  and  confequently,  the  fulphur, 
elpecially  if  it  has  been  diffolved  in  a  thin  eflential  oil, 
cryftallizes  on  cooling  the  mixture.  The  fulphur,  thus 
feparated  from  the  oil,  is  found  not  to  be  altered  in 
any  refpeCl  from  what  it  formerly  was  ;  but  if  the 
mixture  is  expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  en¬ 
tirely  decompofing  the  oil,  the  fulphur  is  decompofed 
along  with  it,  and  the  fame  products  are  obtained  by 
diftiliing  this  mixture  to  drynefs,  as  if  a  mixture  of 
pure  oil  of  vitriol  and  oil  were  diftilled.  Thefe  pro¬ 
ducts  are,  firll  a  portion  of  oil,  when  an  eflential  oil 
was  made  ufo  of  in  the  compofition  of  the  balfam  ;  then 
fome  volatile  fulphureous  acid,  which  is  at  firft  watery, 
and  afterwards  becomes  ftronger  ;  along  with  this  a- 
cid  more  oil  arifes,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
thick  towards  the  end  of  the  diftillation  ;  and  laltly, 
when  the  retort  has  been  made  red  hot,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  a  fixed  coal 

In  this  procefs  we  find,  that  both  the  fulphur  and  oil 
are  decompofed.  The  acid  of  the  fulphur  feems  to  attack 
the  watery  principle  of  the  oil,  while  its  phlogifton  re¬ 
mains  confounded  with  that  of  the  oil,  or  is  diflipated 
in  vapours."  Hence,  though  the  vitriolic  acid  in  ful- 
u  G  phur 
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Practice  phur  is  concentrated  to  the  utinoit  degree,  and  per- 
~  '  feftly  free  from  water,  what  rifes  in  this  diftillation  is 

very  aqueous,  by  reafon  of  the  water  which  it  attracts 

472  from  the  oil. 

How  folu-  Spirit  of  wine  does  not  fenfibly  aft  upon  fulphur  in 
ble  In  fpirit  its  liquid  Itate  ;  but  if  both  the  fpirit  of  wine  and  fui- 
of  wine.  phur  meet  in  the  flate  of  vapour,  they  will  then  unite, 
and  a  perfect  folution  will  take  place.  By  methods 
of  this  kind,  many  combinations  might  be  effefted, 

473  which  have  been  hitherto  thought  iinpoflible. 

Its  union  Pure  fulphur  unites  eaiily  with  all  metals ;  gold,  pla- 
tal?  mC*  t”ia’  anc*  z'nc’  excepted.  The  compounds,  except 
a  s*  that  with  mercury,  poifefs  a  metallic  luftre  without 

any  ductility.  The  fulphur  may  be  feparated  by  expo- 
ling  the  mixture  to  a  ftrong  fire,  (fee  Metallurgy,) 
or  by  diffolving  the  metalline  part  in  acids.  The  ful¬ 
phur,  however,  defends  feveral  of  the  metals  from  the 
aft  ion  of  acids  ;  fo  that  this  diffolution  fucceeds  but 
imperfeftly.  The  reguline  part  of  antimony  is  more 
eafily  feparated  from  fulphur  by  means  of  acids,  than 
any  other  metalline  fubftance.  Alkaline  falts  will  fe- 
parate  the  fulphur  from  all  metals  in  fufion,  but  they 
unite  with  it  themfelves,  and  form  a  compound  equal¬ 
ly  capable  of  diffolving  the  metal.  (See  Alkaline 

474  Salts.) 

Vermilion.  Sulphur  united  with  quickfilver,  forms  the  beautiful 
pigment  called  cinnabar,  or  vermilion  ;  which  is  fo 
much  ufed  in  painting,  that  the  making  of  it  is  become 
a  diftincl  tfade.  Neuman  relates,  that  in  the  making 
of  cinnabar  by  the  Dutch  method,  fix  or  eight  parts  of 
qnickfilver  are  made  ufe  of  to  one  of  fulphur.  The 
fulphur  is  firfl  melted  ;  and  then  the  quickfilver  is  ftir- 
red  into  it ;  upon  which  they  unite  into  a  black  mafs. 
In  this  part  of  the  procefs  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to 
take  fire  ;  of  which  it  gives  notice  by  fwelling  up  to 
a  great  degree.  The  veflel  mull  then  be  immediately 
covered.  The  mafs  being  beaten  to  powder,  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  fublimed  in  large  earthen  jars  alinoft  of 
an  equal  widenefs  from  end  to  end  ;  thefe  are  hung  in 
a  furnace  by  a  ftrong  rim  of  iron.  When  the  matter 
is  put  in,  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  is  covered,  the  fire 
increafed  by  degrees,  and  continued  for  feveral  hours, 
till  all  the  cinnabar  has  fublimed  ;  care  being  taken  to 
introduce  at  times  an  iron-rod  to  keep  the  middle 
clear  ;  otherwife  the  cinnabar  concreting  there,  and 
flopping  up  the  paffage,  would  infallibly  burl!  the 
veffels. 

The  quantity  of  fulphur  direfted  in  the  common  re¬ 
ceipts  for  making  cinnabar  is  greatly  larger  than  the 
above  ;  being  no  lefs  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  employed  :  accordingly  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  fublimate,  with  fuch  a  large  quantity  of  ful- 
-  phur,  turned  out  of  a  blackifh  colour,  and  required  to 
be  feveral  times  fublimed  before  it  became  perfeftly 
red  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  by  one  gentle 
fublimation  the  fuperfluons  fulphur  might  be  feparated, 
and  the  cinnabar  become  perfeftly  pure  the  fecond 
time.  Hoffman  gives  a  curious  method  of  making  cin¬ 
nabar  without  fublimation  ;  by  fhaking,  or  digefting 
a  little  mercury  with  volatile  tinfture  of  fulphur  :  the 
mercury  readily  imbibes  the  fulphur  from  the  volatile 
fpirit,  and  forms  with  it  a  deep  red  powder,  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  colour  to  the  cinnabar  prepared  in  the  com¬ 
mon  manner.  Dr  Lewis  has  found  the  common  folu- 
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tions  of  fulphur  by  alkalies,  or  quicklime,  to  have  a  Pr  actice 
limilar  effeft.  This  cinnabar  will  likewife  be  of  a  " 

darker  or  lighter  colour,  according  as  the  folution  con¬ 
tains  more  or  lcfs  fulphur.  47s 

Sulphur  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  gun-powder,  Pulvis  ful* 
(fee  Gun-powder.)  It  alfo  enters  iiie  compofi-  minans. 
tion  of  the  pitlvis  fulminans.  This  confifts  of 
three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  the  dry  alkali  of  tartar, 
and  one  part  of  fulphur,  well  ground  together.^  If  a 
little  quantity  of  this  powder  is  laid  on  an  iron-ipoon, 
or  Ihovel,  and  flowly  heated,  it  will  explode,  when  it 
arrives  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  with  allonilhing 
violence  and  noife.  The  mold  probable  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  this  is,  that  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  al¬ 
kali  is,  by  the  acid  vapours  afting  upon  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  expel  it  all  at  once,  driven  off  with  fuch 
force,  that  a  loud  explofion  is  produced. 

2.  Phofphorus  of  Urine.  This  is  a  very  inflammable  Phofphorus 
fubftance,  compoied  of  plilogifton  united  with  a  cer-  of  urine, 
tain  acid,  the  properties  of  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of,  n°  307 — 310.  The  preparation  of  it  was 
long  a  fecret,  and  only  perfeftly  difcovered  by  Mr  Mar- 
graaff,  who  publilhed  it  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  in  1 743. 

This  procefs  being  by  far  the  bell,  and  molt  practica¬ 
ble,  we  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  inferting  it  alone.  4^ 

Two  pounds  of  fal  ammoniac  are  to  be  accurately  Mr  Mar- 
mixed  with  four  pounds  of  minium,  and  the  mixture  graafFs 
diftilled  in  a  glafs-retort ;  by  which  means  a  very  pe-  Pro£efs  for 
netrating,  cauftic  alkaline  fpirit  will  be  obtained..  The  ma  mS* 
refiduum,  after  the  diftillation,  is  a  kind  of  plumbum  cor - 
neuvi  :  n°  1 49.1  This  is  to  be  mixed  with  nine  or 
ten  pounds  of  extract  of  urine,  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  honey.  (Seventy  or  eighty  gallons  of  urine 
are  required  to  produce  this  quantity  of  extract.)  The 
mixture  is  to  be  made  flowly  in  an  iron'  pot  fet  over 
the  fire,  and  the  matter  frequently  ftirred.  Half  a 
pound  of  powdered  charcoal  is  then  to  be  added,  and 
the  evaporation  continued  till  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  black  powder.  This  powder  is  to  be  put  into  a 
retort ;  and  urged  with  a  graduated  heat;,  till  it  be¬ 
comes  red  hot,  in  order  to  expel  all  the  volatile  alkali, 
fetid  oil,  and  ammoniacal  fait,  that  may  be  contained 
in  the  mixture.  After  the  diftillation,  a  black  friable 
refiduum  remains,  from  which  the  phofphorus  is  to  be 
extrafted  by  a  fecond  diftillation,  and  a  ftronger  heat. 

Before  it  is  fubjefted  to  another  diftillation,  it  may  be 
tried  by  throwing  fome  of  it  upon  hot  coals.  If  the 
matter  has  been  well  prepared,  a  fmell  of  garlic  ex¬ 
hales  from  it,  and  a  blue  phofphorical  flame  is  feen 
undulating  along  the  furface  of  the  coals. 

The  matter  is  to  be  put  into  a  good  earthen  retort, 
capable  of  fuftaining  a  violent  fire.  Three  quarters 
of  the  retort  are  to  be  filled  with  the  matter  which  is 
to  yield  the  phofphorus,  and  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  fur¬ 
nace  capable  of  giving  a  ftrong  heat.  Mr  Margraaff 
divides  the  matter  among  fix  retorts,  fo  that  if  any 
accident  happens  to  one,  the  whole  matter  is  not  loft. 

The  retorts  ought  to  be  well  luted  to  a  receiver  of  a 
moderate  fize,  pierced  with  a  final!  hole,  and  half  full 
of  watei; ;  and  a  fmall  wall  of  bricks  muft  be  raifed  be¬ 
tween  the  furnace  and  receiver,  in  order  to  guard 
this  veflel  againll  heat,  as  much  as  poflible.  The  re¬ 
torts  are  to  be  heated  by  flow  degrees  for  an  hour  and 
an  half ;  then  the  heat  is  to  be  increafed  till  the  veffels 
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are  reel  hot,  when  the  phofphorus  afcends  in  luminous 
vapours.  When  the  retort  is  heated  till  between  a 
red  and  white,  the  phofphorus  paffes  in  drops,  which 
fall  and  congeal  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  degree  of  heat  is  to  be  continued  till 
no  more  comes  over.  When  a  retort  contains  eight 
pints  or  more,  this  operation  continues  about  live 
hours. 

In  the  firft  diftillation,  phofphorus  never  palfes  pure, 
but  is  always  of  a  blackilh  colour,  by  reafon  of  its  car¬ 
rying  along  with  it  forne  part  of  the  coal.  From  this, 
however,  it  may  be  purified,  by  rectification  in  a  fmall 
glafs-retort,  to  which  is  luted  a  receiver  half  full  of  wa¬ 
ter.  A  very  gentle  heat  is  fufficient;  becanfe  phofphorus, 
once  formed,  is  very  volatile  ;  and  as  the  fuliginons 
matter  was  raifed  probably  by  the  fixed  air  emitted 
by  the  charcoal,  in  the  inflant  of  its  union  with  the 
phofphorine  acid,  none  of  it  can  arife  in  a  fecond  di- 
ftillation. 

The  phofphorus  is  then  to  be  divided  into  fmall 
cylindrical  rolls,  which  is  done  by  putting  it  in  glals- 
tubes  immerfed  in  warm  water  ;  for  the  phofphorus 
is  almoft  as  fuftble  as  fuet.  It  takes  the  form  of  the 
glafs-tubes ;  from  which  it  may  be  taken  out,  when  it 
is  cold  and  hardened.  This  muft  be  done  under  wa¬ 
ter,  lead  the  phofphorus  Ihould  take  fire. 

This  concrete  continually  appears  luminous  in  a  dark 
place  ;  and  by  a  very  flight  heat  takes  fire,  and  burns 
far  more  vehemently  than  any  other  known  fubftance. 
Hence,  it  is  neceffitry  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  di¬ 
ftillation  of  it ;  for  if  the  receiver  Ihould  happen  to 
break  while  the  phofphorus  is  diftilling,  and  a  little 
flaming  phofphorus  fall  upon  the  operator’s  legs  or 
hands  it  would  burn  its  way  to  the  bone,  in  lefs  than 
three  minutes.  In  this  cafe,  according  to  Mr  Hellot, 
nothing  but  urine  will  flop  its  progrefs. 

Though  phofphorus  takes  fire  very  readily  by  itfelf, 
it  does  not  inflame  at  all  by  grinding  it  with  other 
inflammable  bodies,  as  camphor,  gun-powder,  or  ef- 
fential  oils.  In  grinding  it  with  nitre,  fome  luminous 
flalhes  are  obferved ;  but  the  mixture  never  burns,  un- 
lefs  the  quantity  of  phofphorus  be  large  in  proportion 
to  the  nitre  :  rubbed  pretty  hard  on  a  piece  of  paper 
or  linen,  it  fets  them  on  fire  if  they  are  rough,  but 
not  if  they  are  fmooth.  It  fires  written  paper  more 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  white,  probably  from  the  for¬ 
mer  having  more  afperities.  On  grinding  with  iron- 
filings,  it  prefently  takes  fire. 

Oils  ground  with  phofphorus,  appear,  like  itfelf, 
lumiqous  in  a  temperately  warm  place  ;  and  thus  be¬ 
come  a  liquid  phofphorus,  which  may  be  rubbed  on 
the  hands,  ire.  without  danger.  Liquid  phofphorus  is 
commonly  prepared  by  grinding  a  little  of  the  folid 
phofphorus  with  oil  of  cloves,  or  rubbing  it  firft  with 
camphor,  and  this  mixture  with  the  oil.  A  luminous 
amalgam ,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  obtained,  by  digeft- 
ing  a  fcruple  of  folid  phofphorus  with  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  lavender,  and,  when  the  phofphorus  begins 
to  diflblve  and  the  liquor  to  boil,  adding  a  drachm  of 
pure  quickfilver  ;  then  brifldy  lhaking  the  glafs  for  five 
or  fix  minutes,  till  they  unite. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  phofphorns, 
extradls  a  part  of  it,  fo  as  to  emit  luminous  flalhes  on 
being  dropt  into  water.  It  is  computed  that  one  part 


of  phofphorus  will  communicate  this  property  to  Practice 
600,000  parts  of  fpirit.  The  liquor  is  never  oblcrved 
to  become  luminous  of  itfelf,  nor  in  any  other  circnm- 
ftance  except  that  above  mentioned.  By  digeftion  for 
fome  months,  the  undiflblved  phofphorus  is  reduced  to 
a  tranfparent  oil,  which  neither  emits  light,  nor  con¬ 
cretes  in  the  cold.  By  waftiing  with  water,  it  is  in 
forne  meafure  revived ;  acquiring  a  thicker  confiftence, 
and  becoming  again  luminous,  though  in  a  lefs  degree 
than  at  firft.  During  this  digeftion,  the  glafs  is  very 
apt  to  bufft.  481 

Phofphorus  is  partially  diflolved  by  exprefled  oils  ;  WitheiTcn- 
and  totally,  or  almoll  fo,  in  eflential  oils,  and  ether.  t*4,°^s  an<* 
When  eflential  oils  are  faturated  with  it  by  heat,  a  acl  s’ 
part  of  the  phofphorus  feparates,  on  Handing  in  the 
cold,  in  a  cryftalline  form.  Concentrated  fpirit  of  fait 
has  no  action  on  it.  In  diftillation,  the  fpirit  rifes 
firft,  and  the  phofphorus  after  it  unchanged.  Spirit 
of  nitre  diflolves  it,  and  the  diflbhition  is  attended 
with  great  heat  and  copious  red  fumes,  fo  that  great 
part  of  the  fpirit  cliftils  without  the  application  of  any 
external  heat,  and  the  phofphorus  at  laft  takes  fire, 
explodes,  and  burfts  the  veflels.  Oil  of  vitriol,  like- 
wife,  diirolves  phofphorus,  but  not  without  a  heat 
fufficient  to  make  the  acid  diftil.  The  diftilled  liquor 
is  white,  thick,  and  turbid ;  the  refiduum  is  a  whitifh 
tenacious  roafs,  which  deliquiates,  but  not  totally,  in 
the  air.  Phofphorus  itfelf  is  refolved  into  an  acid  li¬ 
quor  on  being  expofed  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  air, 
its  inflammable  principle  feeming  by  degrees  to  be 
diflipated. 

Phofphorus  has  been  reported  to  produce  extraor¬ 
dinary  effects  in  the  refolution  of  metallic  bodies :  but 
from  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  this 
view,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  remarkable  ac¬ 
tion  on  them  ;  at  leaft  on  the  precious  ones,  gold  and 
filver,  for  the  refolution  or  fubtilization  of  which  it 
has  been  chiefly  recommended.  The  following  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  by  Mr  Margraaff.  483 

1.  A  fcruple  of  filings  of  gold  were  digefted  with  a  Mr  Mar- 
drachm  of  phofphorus  for  a  month,  and  then  committed  gra.aff’s  ex_ 
to  diftillation.  Part  of  the  phofphorus  arofe,  and  part 
remained  above  the  gold,  in  appearance  refembling 
glafs  :  this  grew  moift  on  the  admiffion  of  air,  and 
diflolved  in  water,  leaving  the  gold  unaltered.  Half 
a  drachm  of  fine  filver,  precipitated  by  copper,  being 
digefted  with  a  drachm  of  phofphorus  for  three  hours, 
and  the  fire  then  increafed  to  diftillation,  greateft  part 
of  the  phofphorus  arofe  pure,  and  the  filver  remained 
unchanged.  Copper  filings  being  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  the  fame  quantity  of  phofphorus, 
the  phofphorus  fublimed  as  before  ;  but  the  remaining 
copper  was  found  to  have  loft  its  metallic  brightnefs, 
and  to  take  fire  on  the  contact  of  flame.  Iron  filings 
fuffered  no  change.  Tin  filings  run  into  granules, 
which  appeared  t6  be  perfect  tin.  Filings  of  lead  did 
the  fame.  The  red  calx  of  mercury,  callecf  precipi¬ 
tate  per  fet  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  was  totally 
converted  into  running  quickfilver.  2.  Regnlus  of  an¬ 
timony  fuffered  no  change  itfelf,  but  occafioned  a 
change  in  the  confiftence  of  the  phofphorus,  which, 
after  being  diftilled  from  this  femi-metal,  refufed  to  1 
congeal,  and  continued  under  water,  fluid  like  oil-olive. 

With  bifmuth  there  was  no  alteration.  A  drachm  of 
12  G  2  phofphorus 
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Practice  phofphorous  being  diftilled  and  cohobated  with  an 

- - equal  quantity  of  zinc,  greatell  part  of  the  zinc  fub- 

limed  in  form  of  very  Jight  pointed  flowers,  of  a  red- 
difh-yellow  colour  :  thefe  flowers,  inje&ed  into  a  red 
hot  crucible,  took  fire,  and  run  into  a  glafs  refembling 
that  of  borax.  White  arfenic,  fublimed  with  phol- 
phorus,  arofe  along  with  it  in  form  of  a  mixed  red 
fublimate.  Sulphur  readily  unites  with  phofphorus, 
into  a  mafs  which  fmells  like  hepar  fulphuris.  This 
does  not  eafily  take  fire  on  being  rubbed  ;  but,  expo- 
fed  to  a  moderate  dry  heat,  it  flames  violently,  and 
emits  a  ftrong  fnlphureous  fume.  If  phofphorus  is 
burnt  in  an  open  veffel,  a  quantity  of  acid  remains 
behind ;  and  if  a  glafs  bell  is  held  over  it,  an  acid  like- 

484  wife  fublimes  in  the  form  of  white  flowers. 

Mr  Can.  3.  Mr  Canton's  phofphorus.  This  is  a  compofition 
ton's  phof-  0f  quicklime  and  common  fulphur.  The  receipt  for 
phorus.  making  it  is  as  follows.  “  Calcine  fome  common  oyfter- 
fliells,  by  keeping  them  in  a  good  coal-fire  for  half  an 
hour  ;  let  the  pureft  part  of  the  calx  be  pulverized 
and  lifted.  Mix  with  three  parts  of  this  powder,  one 
part  of  flowers  of  fulphur.  Let  this  mixture  be  ram¬ 
med  into  a  crucible  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
depth,  till  it  be  almoft  full ;  and  let  it  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fire,  where  it  mull  be  kept  red  hot  for 
one  hour  at  lead,  and  then  fet  by  to  cool :  when  cold, 
turn  it  out  of  the  crucible ;  and  cutting  or  breaking  it 
to  pieces,  fcrape  off,  upon  trial,  the  brighteft  parts  ; 
which,  if  good  phofphorus,  will  be  a  white  powder.” 
This  kind  of  phofphorus  fliines  on  being  expofed  to  the 
light  of  the  fun,  or  on  receiving  an  electrical  ftroke. 

4.  Phofphorus  of  Homberg.  This  fubftance,  which 
has  the  Angular  property  of  kindling  fpontaneoufly 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  was  accidentally  difcovered 
by  Mr  Homberg,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  diftil  a 
clear  flavourlefs  oil  from  human  excrements.  Having 
mixed  the  excrement  with  alum,  and  diitilled  over  as 
much  as  he  could  with  a  red  heat,  he  was  much  fur- 
prifed  at  feeing  the  matters  left  in  the  retort  take 
fire  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  fome  days  after 
the  diftillation  was  over.  This  induced  him  to  repeat 
the  operation,  in  which  he  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs ; 
and  he  then  published  a  procefs  wherein  he  recom¬ 
mended  alum  and  human  excrement  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  phofphorus.  Since  his  time,  however,  the 
procefs  has  been  much  improved ;  and  it  is  difcovered, 
that  almoft  every  vitriolic  fait  may  be  fubftituted  for 
the  alum,  and  moll  other  inflammable  fubftances  for 
the  excrement ;  but  though  alum  is  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fuccefs,  it  is  one  of  the  vitriolic  falts 
that  fncceed  belt.  The  following  procefs  is  recom- 

485  mended  in  the  Chemical  Dictionary. 

Beft  method  Let  three  parts  of  alum  and  one  of  fugar  be  mix- 
of  prepar-  ed  together.  This  mixture  mult  be  dried  in  an  iron 
u's‘  {hovel,  over  a  moderate  fire,  till  it  .be  almoft  redu¬ 

ced  to  a  blackifh  powder  or  coal ;  during  which  time  it 
mult  be  ftirred  with  an  iron  fpatula.  Any  large  maffes 
muft  be  biuifed  into  pov  der ;  and  then  it  inuft  be  put 
into  a  glafs  matrafs,  the  mouth  of  which  is  rather 
ftrait  than  wide,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  long.  This 
matrafs  is  to  be  placed  in  a  crucible,  or  other  earthen 
veffel,  large  enough  to  contain  the  belly  of  tli«?  ma¬ 
trafs,  with  about  a  fpace  equal  to  that  of  a  finger  all 
round  it.  This  fpace  is  to  be  filled  with  fand,  ?o  that 


the  matrafs  fhall  not  touch  the  earthen  veffel.  The  Practice 

apparatus  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  furnace,  and  the - * 

whole  to  be  made  red  hot.  The  fire  muft  be  applied 
gradually,  that  any  oily  or  fuliginous  matter  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  after  which,  when  the  matrafs  is  made  red 
hot,  fnlphureous  vapours  exhale  :  this  degree  of  heat 
is  to  be  continued,  till  a  truly  fulphureous  flame,  wrhich 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  has  been  feen 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  the  fire  is  then  to  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  the  matrafs  left  to  cool,  without  taking 
it  out  of  the  crucible  ;  when  it  ceafes  to  be  red  hot,  it 
muft  be  flopped  with  a  cork.  Before  the  matrafs  is 
perfectly  cold,  it  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible, 
and  the  powder  it  contains  poured  as  quickly  as  pof- 
ftble  into  a  very  dry  glafs  vial,  with  a  glafs  ftopper. 

If  we  would  preferve  this  phofphorus  a  longtime,  the 
bottle  containing  it  muft  be  opened  as  feldom  as  pof- 
fible.  Sometimes  it  kindles  while  it  is  pouring  into 
the  glafs  vial ;  but  it  may  be  then  extinguifhcd  by 
clofing  the  vial  expeditioufly.  A  fmall  quantity  of 
this  pyrophorus  laid  on  paper,  and  expofed  to  the  air, 
immediately  takes  fire,  becomes  red  like  burning  coals, 
and  emits  a  ftrong  fulphureous  vapour  greatly  refem¬ 
bling  that  which  arifes  on  decompofing  liver  of  fulphur. 

The  nioft  plaufible  theory  of  this  ftrange  appear-  Theory, 
ance  is,  that,  during  the  operation,  part  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  combines  with  the  phlogifton  of  the  coal,  into 
perfe<5l  fulphur  ;  while  part  remains  imperfectly  com¬ 
bined  either  with  the  phlogifton,  or  the  earthy  bafts 
of  the  alum.  This  laft  part,  which  is  alfo  exceeding¬ 
ly  concentrated,  probably  attra&s  the  moifture  of  the 
air  fo  ftrongly,  as  to  produce  the  heat  requifite  for 
kindling  the  coaly  matter. 

II.  Ardent  Spirits. 

See  Fermentation  and  Distillation. 


I.  EJfential  Oils.  Thofe  oils  are  called  effcntial  Eflential 
which  have  evidently  the  fmell  of  the  vegetable  from  oils, 
which  they  are  drawn.  For  the  method  of  procuring 
them,  fee  Distillation.  They  are  diftinguifhed 
from  all  others  by  their  fuperior  volatility,  which  is  fo 
great  as  to  caufe  them  rife  with  the  heat  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  All  thefe  have  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  acrid, 
cauftic  tafte  ;  in  which  refpeCt  alfo  they  differ  from 
other  oils.  This  tafte  is  thought  to  proceed  from  a  Suppofed 
copious  and  difengaged  acid,  with  which  they  are  all  caufe  of 
penetrated.  The  prefence  of  this  difengaged  acid  in  their  tafte. 
eflential  oils,  appears  from  the  impreflion  they  make 
upon  the  corks  of  bottles  in  which  they  are  kept. 

Thefe  corks  are  always  ftained  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  a  little  corroded,  nearly  as  they  are  by  nitrous 
acid.  The  vapour  of  thefe  oils  alfo  reddens  blue  pa¬ 
per,  and  converts  alkalies  into  neutral  falts.  4gg 

This  acid  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  Of  their  fo- 
their  folnbility  in  fpirit  of  wine.  They  are  not  all  lability  in 
equally  foluble  in  this  menftruum,  becaufe  they  do  not  fPirit  of 
all  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  acid.  As  this  acid  is  wme* 
much  difengaged,  they  lofe  a  great  deal  of  it  by  re¬ 
peated  diftillation  s,  and  therefore  they  become  lefs 
and  lefs  foluble  on  being  frequently  diftilled.  By  e- 
vaporation  they  lofe  their  mod  volatile  and  thin  part, 
in  which  the  fpecific  fmell  of  the  vegetable  from 
which 
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Practice  which  they  are  extracted  refides  ;  by  which  lofs  they 

-  become  thick,  and  acquire  the  ftnell  and  coniiilence  of 

turpentine,  and  even  of  refins.  In  this  ftate  they  are 
no  longer  volatile  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ; 
and,  if  diftilled  with  a  (frouger  fire,  they  give  over  an 
oil  which  has  neither  ftnell  nor  tafte  of  the  vegetable 
whence  they  were  extracted,  but  is  entirely  empy- 
reumatic,  and  fimilar  to  thofe  oils  procured  by  diffil- 
ling  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances  with  a  ftrong  fire. 
4g0  See  Distillation. 

Camphor.  To  the  clafs  of  effential  oils,  the  volatile  concrete 
called  camphor  feems  moft  properly  to  belong.  With 
them  it  agrees  in  its  properties  of  inflammability,  fo- 
lubility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  a  ftrong  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour.  The  only  differences  between  them  are,  that 
camphor  is  always  in  a  folid  ftate,  and  is  incapable  of 
decompofition  by  any  number  of  fublimations. 

According  to  Neuman,  all  the  camphor  made  ufe 
of  is  the  produce  of  two  fpecics  of  trees  ;  the  one 
growing  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  the  other  in  Japan. 
Of  thele,  the  Japan  kind  is  the  only  one  brought  into 
Europe.  The  tree  is  about  the  ftze  of  a  large  lime, 
the  flowers  white,  and  the  fruit  a  ftnall  red  berry. 
All  parts  of  the  tree  are  impregnated  with  camphor  ; 
but  the  roots  contain  moft,  and  therefore  are  chiefly 
made  ufe  of  for  the  preparation  of  this  commodity ; 
though,  in  want  of  them,  the  wood  and  leaves  are 
fometimes  mixed. 

The  camphor  is  extracted  by  diftillation  with  water 
in  large  iron  pots  filled  with  earthen  heads  fluffed  with 
ftraw  ;  greateft  part  of  the  camphor  concretes  among 
the  ftraw,  but  part  paffes  down  into  the  receiver  a- 
mong  the  water.  In  this  ftate  it  is  found  in  fmall  bits 
like  gray  fah-petre,  or  common  bay-falt ;  and  requires 
to  be  purified  either  by  a  fecond  fublimation,  or  by 
difTolution  in  fpirit  of  wine,  filtration,  and  exficcation. 
If  the  firft  method  is  followed,  there  will  be  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  giving  it  the  form  of  a  perfect  tranfparent 
cake.  A  difficulty  of  this  kind  indeed  always  occurs 
in  fublimations,  and  the  only  way  is  to  keep  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  glafs  of  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  -may 
keep  the  fublimate  in  a  half-melted  ftate.  Dr  Lewis 
recommends  the  depuration  of  camphor  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  then  melting  it  into  a  cake  in  the  bottom  of 
a  glafs. 

Camphor  pofTeffes  confulerable  antifeptic  virtues'; 
and  is  a  good  diaphoretic  without  heating  the  confli- 
tution,  with  which  intention  it  is  often  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  likewife  employed  in  fire-works  and  feve- 
ral  other  arts,  particularly  in  making  varnifhes.  See 
491  Varnish. 

Soluble  in  This  fubftance  diffolves  eafily  and  plentifully  in  vi- 
ardent  fpi-  nous  fpirits  and  in  oils  ;  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine 
nts  and  wji]  (jiffolve  three  of  camphor.  On  diftilling  the  mix¬ 
ture,  the  fpirit  rifes  firft,  very  little  camphor  coming 
over  with  it.  This  fhows  that  camphor,  however 
volatile  it  may  feem  by  its  fmell,  is  very  far  from  ha¬ 
ving  the  volatility  of  ether,  and  confequently  is  impro¬ 
perly  claifed  with  fubftances  of  that  kind.  It  is  dif- 
folved,  but  not  altered  in  the  leaft,  by  the  ftrongeft 
mineral  acids ;  always  feparating  from  them  in  its  pro¬ 
per  form,  on  the  affufion  of  water.  It  may  however 
be  changed  into  a  fluid  oil  by  repeated  diftillations  from 
bole  or  other  loamy  earths. 


2.  Empyreumatic  Oils.  Under  this  name  are  com-  Practice 

prehended  all  thofe  oils,  from  whatever  fubftance  ob-  - 7^ 

tained,  which  require  a  greater  heat  for  their  diftil-  Emryren- 
lation  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Thele  are  partial-  matic  oils, 
ly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  become  more  and  more 

fo  by  repeated  diftillations.  The  empyreumatic  oils 
obtained  from  animal  fubftances  are  at  firft  more  fetid 
than  thofe  procured  from  vegetables  ;  but  by  repeated 
diftillations,  they  become  exceedingly  attenuated  and 
volatile,  becoming  almoft  as  white,  thin,  and  vola¬ 
tile,  as  ether.  They  then  acquire  a  property  of  aiding 
upon  the  brain  and  nervous  lyftem,  and  of  allaying  its 
irregular  movements,  which  is  common  to  them  with 
all  other  inflammable  matters  when  highly  attenuated 
and  very  volatile  ;  but  this  kind  of  oil  is  particularly 
recommended  in  epileptic  and  convulftve  affections. 

It  is  given  from  four  to  10  or  12  drops  :  but,  though 
prepared  with  the  utmoft  care,  it  is  very  ful’ceptible  of 
lofing  its  whitenefs,  and  even  its  thinnefs,  by  a  fhort 
expofure  to  air  ;  which  proceeds  from  the  almoft  in- 
ftantaneous  evaporation  of  its  more  thin  and  volatile 
parts,  and  from  the  property  which  the  lefs  volatile 
remainder  has  of  acquiring  colour.  To  avoid  this  in¬ 
convenience,  it  mult  be  put,  as  loon  as  it  is  made,  into 
very  clean  glafs  bottles  with  glafs  ftoppers,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  as  little  as  pofhble.  493 

The  moft  important  obfervations  concerning  the  How  rear- 
method  of  making  the  pure  animal  oil  are,  firft  to 
change  the  velfels  at  each  diftillation,  or  at  leaft  to 
make  them  perfectly  clean ;  for  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  the  thicker  and  lefs  volatile  part  is  fufficient  to  fpoil 
a  large  quantity  of  that  which  is  more  rectified.  In 
the  fecond  place,  MT  Beaume  has  obferved,  that  this 
operation  may  be  greatly  abridged,  by  taking  care  to 
receive  none  but  the  moft  volatile  part  in  each  diftil¬ 
lation,  and  to  leave  a  large  refiduum,  which  is  to  be 
negleCled,  and  only  the  more  volatile  part  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  rectified.  By  this  method  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fine  oil  may  be  obtained  at  three  or  four  diftil¬ 
lations,  which  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained  at  fifty 
or  fixty.  494 . 

3.  Animal  Fats.  Though  thefe  differ  confiderably  Animal 
from  one  another  in  their  external  appearance,  and  fats* 
probably  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  they  afford,  on  a 
chemical  analyfis,  products  fimilar  in  qualiry,  and  dif¬ 
fering  but  inconfiderably  in  quantity.  They  all  yield 

a  large  proportion  of  oil,  and  no  volatile  fait ;  in  which. 
refpeCt  they  differ  from  all  other  animal  fubftances. 

Two  ounces  of  hog’s  lard  yielded,  according  to  Neu¬ 
man,  two  drachms  of  an  empyreumatic  liquor,  and  one 
ounce  five  drachms  and  50  grains  of  a  clear  brown- 
coloured  oil  of  a  volatile  fmell,  fomewhar  like  horfe- 
radifh.  The  caput  mortuum  was  of  a  fhining  black  co¬ 
lour,  and  weighed  10  grains..  49^ 

Tallow  being  diftilled  in  the  fame  manner,  two  Tallow, 
drachms  of  empyreumatic  liquor  were  obtained  from 
two  ounces  of  it ;  of  a  clear  brown  oil,  fmelling  like 
horfe-radifh,  one  ounce  fix  drachms  and  12  grains. 

The  remaining  coal  was  of  a  fhining  black  colour,  and 
weighed  18  grains.  495 

The  marrow  of  bones  differs  a  little  from  fats,  Marrow, 
when  chemically  examined.  Four  ounces  of  frefh 
marrow,  diftilled  in  the  ufual  manner,  gave  over  three 
drachms  and  afcrupleof  a  liquor  which  fuelled  like  tal¬ 
low  ; 
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Pr  acttcf.  low;  two  fcruples  and  an  half  of  a  liquor  which  had  more 
of  an  einpyrdimiatie  and  a  fourifli  fmtll;  two  ounces  and 
an  half  of  a  yellowilh-brown,  butyraceous  oil,  which 
i'melled  like  liorfe- radifli ;  and  fix  drachms  and  an  half 
of  a  blackilh-brown  oil  of  the  fame  finell.  The  caput 
mortuum  weighed  four  fcruples. 

All  animal  fats,  when  perfectly  pure,  burn  totally 
away  without  leaving  any  feces,  and  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  fmell.  In  the  ftate  in  which  we  commonly  find 
497  them,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  turn  ran- 
Rancid  oils  cid, and  emit  a  mod  difagreeablc  and  noxious  fmell;  and 
purified.  to  tijis  tiiey  arc  peculiarly  liable,  when  long  kept  in 
a  gentle  degree  of  heat.  Itl  this  ftate,  too,  an  inflam¬ 
mable  vapour  arifes  from  them,  which  when  on  fire  is 
capable  of  producing  exploiions.  Hence,  in  thofe 
works  where  large  bellows  are  ufed,  they  have  been 
often  fuddenly  burft  by  the  inflammable  vapours  ari- 
fing  from  the  rancid  oil  employed  for  foftening  the 
leather.  The  exprefled  untftuous  oils  of  vegetables 
,  are  fubjedt  to  the  fame  changes :  but  from  this  ranci¬ 
dity  they  may  all  be  freed  molt  effectually,  by  the  Am¬ 
ple  procefs  of  agitating  them  well  with  water ;  which 
is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  frefli  quantities  added,  till  it 
comes  off,  at  laft,  clear  and  infipid,  without  any  ill  fmell. 
The  proper  inftrument  for  performing  this  operation  in 
large,  is  a  barrel-churn,  having  in  it  four  rows  of  nar¬ 
row  fplit  deals,  from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
each  piece  let  at  obtufe  angles  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  give  different  directions  to  the  oil  and  water  as  the 
churn  turns  round,  thereby  to  mix  them  more  inti¬ 
mately.  The  churn  is  to  be  fwiftly  turned  round  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  and  muft  then  be  left  at  reft,  till  the 
oil  and  water  have  fully  feparated  ;  which  will  be  in 
1 5  or  20  minutes,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  churn.  When  this  water  is  drawn  off,  frefli 
water  is  to  be  put  in,  and  the  chum  again  turned 
round,  and  this  continued  till  the  oil  is  perfectly 
fweet.  If  the  oil  and  water  are  allowed  to  ftand  to¬ 
gether  for  fome  days,  a  gelatinous  fubftance  is  found 
between  them,  which  is  not  very  eafily  mifcible  either 
with  oil  or  water.  Chalk,  quicklime,  and  alkaline 
falts,  are  found  alfo  capable  of  taking  off  the  rancidity 
from  oils  and  fats ;  but  have  the  inconvenience  of  de- 
ftroying  a  part  of  their  fubftance. 

IV.  Resins  and  Balsams. 

Thefe  are  commonly  reckoned  to  be  compofed  of 
an  eflential  oil  thickened  by  an  acid ;  as  the  eflential 
oils  themfelves  are  found  to  be  convertible  into  a  fi- 
milar  fubftance,  by  the  exhalation  of  their  more  vola¬ 
tile  parts.  True  refins  are  generally  tranfparent  in  a 
confiderable  degree  ;  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  pof- 
498  feffed  of  a  confiderable  degree  of  flavour, 
whence  Refins  are  originally  produced  by  infpiflating  the 
procured,  natural  juices  which  flow  from  incifions  made  in 
the  Items  of  growing  vegetables,  and  are  in  that 
ftate  called  balfams.  The  balfams  may  be  confidered 
as  eflential  oils  thickened  by  lofing  fome  of  their 
odoriferous  principle,  and  of  their  fineft  and  moft  vo¬ 
latile  part.  There  arc  feveral  kinds  of  balfams  ; 
Which,  however,  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
fmell,  and  degree  of  confidence  ;  and,  therefore,  all 
yield  fimilar  products  on  diftillation.  An  analyfis  of 
turpentine  therefore  will  be  fuflicient  as  an  example 
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of  the  analyfis  and  natural  properties  of  all  the  reft.  Practicb 
The  true  turpentine-tree  is  found  in  Spain  and  the  499 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  ifland  of 
Chio  and  in  the  Indies.  It  is  a  middling  fized  ever¬ 
green  tree,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  bay,  bearing 
purplilh,  imperfect  flowers ;  and,  on  feparate  pedicles, 
hard,  unctuous  berries,  like  thofe  of  juniper.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  refinous  ;  and,  unlefs  the  refin  is  difeharged, 
decays,  produces  fungous  excrefcences,  fwells,  burfts, 
and  dies ;  the  prevention  of  which  confifts  wholly  in 
plentiful  bleeding,  both  in  the  trunk  and  branches. 

The  juice  is  the  Chio  or  Cyprus  turpentine  of  the 
Ihops.  This  fort  is  quite  of  a  thick  confiftence,  of  a 
greenilh  white  colonr,  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  of 
fcarcely  any  tafte  or  fmell.  50 a 

The  kind  now  called  V etiice  turpentine,  is  no  other  Venice, 
than  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  common  yellow  or 
black  rofin  with  five  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  What 
was  originally  Venice  turpentine  is  now  unknown. 

Neuman  relates,  that  the  Venice  turpentine  fold  in 
his  country  was  no  other  than  that  prepared  from  the 
larix  tree,  which  'grows  plentifully  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  as  alfo  in  Auftria,  T'yrol,  Italy,  Spain,  ire.  Of 
this  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  young  trees  yielding  a 
thin  limpid  juice,  refembling  balfam  of  copaiba  ;  the 
older,  a  yellower  and  thicker  one.  501 

The  St r  a  [burgh  turpentine  is  extracted  from  the  Stralburg. 
filver-fir.  Dr  Lewis  takes  notice  that  fome  of  the  ex¬ 
otic  firs  afford  balfams,  or  refins,  fuperior  to  thofe  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  native  European  ones ;  as  particular¬ 
ly  that  called  balm  of  Gilead  fir,  which  is  flow  natu¬ 
ralized  to  our  own  climate.  A  large  quantity  of  an 
elegant  refinous  juice  may  be  collected  from  the  cones 
of  this  tree :  the  leaves  alfo,  when  rubbed,  emit  a 
fragrant  fmell;  and  yield,  with  redlified  fpirit,  an 
agreeable  refinous  extract.  502 

The  common  turpentine  is  prepared  from  different  Common, 
forts  of  the  pine  ;  and  is  quite  thick,  white,  and  opaque. 

Even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by  mixtures  of  rofin 
and  common  exprefled  oils.  503 

All  the  turpentines  yield  a  confiderable  proportion  Phenome- 
of  eflential  oil.  From  fixteen  ounces  of  Venice  tur-  ’I*0?  dl1" 
pentine,  Neuman  obtained,  by  diftillation  with  wa-  u  atlon’ 
ter,  four  ounces,  and  three  drachms  of  oil.  The  fame 
quantity  diftilled,  without  addition,  in  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  gave  but  two  ounces  and  an  half ;  and 
from  the  refiduum  treated  with  water,  only  an  ounce 
could  be  obtained.  The  water  remaining  in  the  ftill 
is  found  to  have  imbibed  nothing  from  the  turpentine  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  turpentine  is  found  to  imbibe 
part  of  the  water;  the  refiduum ^and  the  oil  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  full  ounce  on  the  pound  more  than  the  tur¬ 
pentine  employed.  When  turpentine  is  diftilled,  or 
boiled  with  water  till  it  becomes  folid,  it  appears  yel- 
lowifli;  when  the  procefs  is  further  continued,  of  a 
reddilh  brown  colour  :  in  the  firft  ftate,  it  is  called 
boiled  turpentine  1  and  in  the  latter,  colophony,  or 
rofin. 

On  diftilling  fixteen  ounces  of  turpentine  in  a  re¬ 
tort  with  an  open  fire,  increaied  by  degrees,  we  ob¬ 
tain  firft  four  ounces  of  a  limpid  colourlefs  oil ;  then 
two  ounces  and  two  drachms  of  a  yellowifli  one ; 
four  ounces  and  three  drachms  of  a  thicker  yellow 
oil;  and  two  ounces  and  one  drachm  of  a  dark  brown - 
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ifh  red  empyreumatic  oil,  of  the  confidence  of  balfam, 
and  commonly  called  baljam  of  turpentine. 

The  limpid  effential  oil  called  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
is  exceedingly  difficult  of  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
though  turpentine  itfelf  diffolves  with  great  eafe.  One 
part  of  lhe  oil  may  indeed  be  diffolved  in  feven  parts 
of  rectified  fpirit ;  but,  on  (landing  for  Come  time, 
the  greatell  part  of  the  oil  fubfides  to  the  bottom,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  fpirit  being  requifite  to 
keep  it  diffolved. 

2.  Benzoin.  This  is  a  very  brittle  brownifh  refin, 
of  an  exceedingly  fragrant  finell.  The  tree  which 
produces  benzoin  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Siam,  and  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  It  is  ne¬ 
ver  permitted  to  exceed  the  fixth  year ;  being,  after 
this  time,  unfit  for  producing  the  benzoin.  It  is  then 
cut  down,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  a  young  tree  rai¬ 
led  commonly  from  the  fruit.  One  tree  does  not 
yield  above  three  pounds  of  benzoin. 

A  tree  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  af¬ 
fords  benzoin  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  plentiful  alfo  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina  ;  from  whence  it  has  been 
brought  into  England,  where  it  grows  with  vigour  in 
the  open  ground.  The  bark  and  the  leaves  have 
the  fmell  of  benzoin  ;  and  yield  with  rectified  fpirit  a 
refin  of  the  fame  fmell :  but  no  refin  has  been  obfer- 
ved  to  iffue  from  it  naturally  in  this  climate;  nor  has 
any  benzoin  been  collected  from  it  in  America. 

Benzoin  diffolves  totally  in  fpirit  of  wine  into  a 
blood-red  liquor,  leaving  only  the  impurities,  which 
commonly  amount  to  no  more  than  a  fcruple  on  an 
ounce.  To  water,  it  gives  out  a  portion  of  faline  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  peculiar  kind,  volatile  and  fublimable  in  the 
fire;  and  which  is  mod  effectually  freed  by  fublima- 
tion. 

This  fubftance,  called  flowers  of  benzoin,  is  beft  pre¬ 
pared  by  moillening  benzoin,  grofsly  powdered,  with 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  then  proceeding  to  diftillation  with 
a  very  gentle  heat,  in  a  wide-necked  glafs-retort. 
The  flowers  arife  immediately  after  the  fpirit,  partly 
in  a  concrete  faline  form,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  white 
butter.  The  receiver  being  now  changed,  and  the  fire 
increafed,  a  fmall' portion  of  brown-coloured  flowers 
fublimes ;  followed,  fir  ft,  by  a  fubtile  oil ;  afterwards 
by  a  brownifh  oil ;  and  laft  of  all  by  a  black,  thick,  em¬ 
pyreumatic  one,  together  with  an  acid  fpirit.  If  the 
flowers  and  butter  be  diffolved  in  diftilled  water,  over 
a  gentle  fire,  the  folution  filtered,  and  fet  in  the  cold, 
the  faline  matter  ffioots  into  cryflalline  concretions  of 
a  fine  filver  whitenefs ;  this  fait,  like  tartar,  being  dif¬ 
ficult  of  folution ;  and,  when  diffolved  in  hot  water, 
feparating  again  as  the  liquor  cools.  The  diffolution 
and  filtration  fliould  be  performed  as  expeditioufly, 
and  the  veffel  kept  as  much  covered,  as  poflible,  to 
prevent  any  confiderable  diffipation  of  the  volatile 
matter.  The  fait  ftill  retains,  even  after  this  purifi¬ 
cation,  a  portion  of  oil ;  as  appears  from  its  penetra¬ 
ting  fmell,  and  from  its  burning  in  the  fire.  The  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  which  arifes  at  firft  in  the  diftillation,  is 
impregnated  with  a  little  of  the  fait.  The  oil  which 
follows  the  flowers,  re-diftilled  from  earthy  powders, 
or  with  water,  may  be  ufed  as  an  effential  oil  of  ben¬ 
zoin  ;  for  it  has  little  or  nothing  of  an  empyreumatic 
taint.  From  16  ounces  of  benzoin  are  obtained  two 
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ounces  of  rough  flowers,  nine  ounces  of  oil,  and  feven  Practice 
fcruples  of  an  acid  fpirit.  The  refiduum  weighs  two  " 
ounces  and  an  half. 

The  principal  ufe  of  refins  is  in  the  making  of  lac¬ 
quers,  varniflies,  ire.  See  Varnish. 

V.  Bitumens. 

Thefe  are  inflammable  mineral  bodies,  not  fulphu- 
reous,  or  only  cafually  impregnated  with  fulphur. 

They  are  of  various  degrees  of  confiitency;  andfeem, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  correfpond  with  the  oils 
and  refins  in  the  vegetable. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  bitumens,  chemifts  are  not  Origin  of 
at  all  agreed.  Some  chemical  writers,  particularly  bitumens. 
Mr  Macquer,  imagine  bitumens  to  be  no  other  than 
vegetable  refins  altered  in  a  particular  manner  by  the 
admixture  of  fome  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  earth  ; 
but  Dr  Lewis  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons. 

“  Mineral  bitumens  are  very  different  in  their  qua¬ 
lities  from  vegetable  refins  ;  and,  in  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom,  we  find  a  fluid  oil  very  different  from  vege¬ 
table  oils.  The  mineral  oil  is  changed  by  mineral  a- 
cids  into  a  fubftance  greatly  refemblmg  bitumens ;  and 
the  vegetable  oils  are  changed  by  the  fame  acids  into 
fubftances  greatly  refembling  the  natural  refins.” 

(Here  we  cannot  help  differing  from  the  Doctor,  as 
we  have  never  feen  or  heard  of  any  inftance  of  fuch 
a  change  taking  place,  on  mixing  a  mineral  acid 
with  any  vegetable  oil,  either  expreffed  or  diftilled.) 

“  From  bitumens  we  obtain,  by  diftillation,  the  mine¬ 
ral  oil,  and  from  refins  the  vegetable  oil,  diftinCt  in 
their  qualities  as  at  firft.  Vegetable  oils  and  refins 
have  been  treated  with  all  the  known  mineral  acids ;. 
but  have  never  yielded  any  thing  fimilar  to  the  mine¬ 
ral  bitumens.  It  feems,  therefore,  as  if  the  oily  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  effentially  and  fpeci- 
fically  different.  The  laws  of  chemical  inquiries  at 
lead  demand,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  them  any 
otherwife,  till  we  arS  able  to  produce  from  one  a  fub¬ 
ftance  fimilar  to  the  other.  When  this  (hall  be  done, 
and  not  before,  the  prelumption  that  nature  effects  the 
fame  change  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  will  be  of 
fome  weight.”  509 

There  is  a  perfectly  fluid,  thin  bitumen,  or  mine-  Naphtha*.  * 
ral  oil,  called  naphtha,  clear  and  colourlefs  as  cryftal; 
of  a  ftrong  fmeli ;  extremely  fubtile ;  fo  light  as  to  fwim 
on  all  known  liquors,  ether  perhaps  excepted  ;  fpread- 
ing  to  a  vaft  furface  on  water,  and  exhibiting  rain¬ 
bow-colours  ;  highly  inflammable  :  formerly  made  ufe 
of  in  the  compofition  of  the  fuppofed  inextinguifhable 
greek  fire.  ’■  J10 

Next  to  this  in  confidence  is  the  oleum  petra,  or  pe-  Petroleum.. 
troleum  ;  which  is  groffer  and  thicker  than  naphtha, 
of  a  yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  brownifh  colour  ;  but  very 
light,  fo  as  to  fwim  even  on  fpirit  of  wine.  By  diftilla¬ 
tion,  the  petroleum  becomes  thinner  and  more  fubtile,  a 
grofs  matter  being  left  behind  ;  it  does  not,  however,, 
eafily  arife,  nor  does  it  totally  lofe  its  colour  by  this 
procefs,  without  particular  managements  or  additions. 

Both  naphtha  and  petroleum  are  found  plentifully 
in  fome  parts  of  Perfia,  trickling  through  rocks,  or 
fwimming  on  the  furface  of  waters.  Kempfer  gives 
an  account  of  two  fprir.gs  near  Baku  ;  one  affording 
naphtha* 
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Pr  actice  naphtha,  which  it  receives  in  drops  from  fubterrane- 
ous  veins ;  the  other,  a  blackifh  and  more  tetid  pe¬ 
troleum,  which  comes  from  Mount  Caucafus.  The 
naphtha  is  collected  for  making  varnishes ;  the  petro¬ 
leum  is  collected  in  pits,  and  lent  to  different  places 
for  lamps  and  torches. 

Native  petrolea  are  likewife  found  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  places,  but  are  not  to  be  had  in  die  fhops ;  what 
is  fold  there  for  petroleum,  being  generally  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  coloured  with  alkanet  root.  The  true  naph¬ 
tha  is  recommended  agalnft  diforders  of  the  nerves, 
pains,  cramps,  and  contractions  of  the  limbs,  ire. ;  but 
genuine  naphtha  is  rarely  or  never  brought  to  this 
country. 

There  are  fame  bitumens,  fuch  as  amber,  amber- 
greafe,  pit-coal,  and  jet,  perfectly  folid  ;  others,  fuch 
as  Barbadoes  tar,  of  a  middle  confidence  between 
fluid  and  folid.  Turf  and  peat  are  likewife  thought 

51 1  to  belong  to  this  clafs. 

Amber.  i .  timber.  This  fubftance  melts,  and  burns  in  the 
fire,  emitting  a  ftrong  peculiar  fmell.  Diftilled  in  a 
ftrong  heat,  it  yields  a  phlegm ;  an  oil;  and  a  particu¬ 
lar  fpecies of  acid  fait,  (n°  313, — 315).  The  diftillation 
is  performed  in  earthen  or  glals-retorts,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  fand,  fea-falt,  coals,  &e.  which 
may  break  the  tenacity  of  the  melted  mafs,  fo  as  to 
keep  it  from  fwelling  up,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  it- 
felf.  Thefe  additions,  however,  make  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  produce  of  the  diftillation  :  with  l'ome, 
the  fait  proves  yellowifh  and  dry  ;  with  others, 
brownifh  or  blackifh,  and  unCluous  or  foft  like  an  ex¬ 
tract  :  with  fome,  the  oil  is  throughout  of  a  dark-brown 
colour ;  with  others,  it  proves  externally  green,  or 
greenifli ;  withelixated  afhes,  in  particular,  it  is  of  a  fine 
green.  The  quantity  of  oil  and  phlegm  isgreateft  when 

512  coals  are  ufed,  and  that  of  fait  when  fea-falt  is  ufed. 
Moftadvan-  The  tnort  advantageous  method  of  diftilling  amber, 

howesrfr»  >s  without  any  addition ;  and  this  is  the  me- 
without  ad-  t*loc'  U^e<*  *n  Pru^a>  where  the  greateft  quantities  of 
dition.  and  oil  of  amber  are  made. '  At  firft  a  phlegma¬ 

tic  liquor  diftils ;  then  a  fluid  oil ;  afterwards  one  that 
is  thicker  and  more  ponderous ;  and  laft  of  all,  an  oil 
ftill  more  ponderous  along  with  the  fait.  In  order  to 
colled  the  fait  more  perfectly,  the  receiver  is  fre¬ 
quently  changed ;  and  the  phlegm,  and  light  oil,  which 
arife  at  firft,  are  kept  by  themfelves.  The  fait  is  pu¬ 
rified,  by  being  kept  fome  time  on  bibulous  paper, 
which  abforbs  a  part  of  the  oil ;  and  changing  the  pa¬ 
per  as  long  as  it  receives  any  oily  ftain.  For  the  fur¬ 
ther  depuration  as  well  as  the  nature  of  this  fait,  fee 
SUCCINUM. 

Amber-  2.  Ambergrcafe.  This  concrete,  which  is  only  ufed 
greafe.  as  a  perfume,  yields,  on  diftillation,  produds  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature  to  that  of  amber,  excepting  that  the  vola- 
514  tile  fait  is  in  much  lefs  quantity.  SeeAMBERCREASE. 

Pit-coal.  3.  Pit-coal.  [See  the  articles  Coaleries  and 
Lithanthrax].  This  fubftance  yields  by  diitil- 
lation,  according  to  the  tranfiator  of  the  Chemical 
Dictionary,  1.  a  phlegm,  or  water;  2.  a  very  a- 
cid  liquor  ;  3.  a  thin  oil,  like  naphtha ;  4.  a  thicker 
oil,  refembling  petroleum,  which  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  former,  and  which  rifes  with  a  violent  fire  ; 
J.  an  acid,  concrete  fait ;  6.  an  unin fiamtn  able  earth , 
(we  fuppofe  he  means  a  piece  of  charred  coal,  or  cin- 
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der),  remains  in  the  retort.  The  fluid  oil  obtained  Practice 
from  coals  is  faid  to  be  exceedingly  inflammable,  fo  as 
to  burn  upon  the  iurface  of  water,  like  naphtha  itfelf.  315  j 
4.  Peat.  There  are  very  confiderable  differences  Peat, 
in  this  fubftance,  proceeding  probably  from  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  different  minerals  :  for  the  fubftance  of 
peat  is  plainly  of  vegetable  origin ;  whence  it  is  found 
to  anfwer  for  the  fmelting  of  ores,  and  the  reduction 
of  metallic  calces,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  coals 
of  wood.  Some  forts  yield,  in  burning,  a  very  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  which  extends  to  a  great  diftance  ; 
wliilft  others  are  inoffenfive.  Some  burn  into  grey 
or  white,  and  others  into  red,  ferruginous  afhes.  The 
afhes  yield,  on  elixation,  a  fmall  quantity  of  alkaline, 
and  fome  neutral  fait.  516 

The  fmoke  of  peat  does  not  preferve  or  harden  Phenomena  1 
flefh  like  that  of  wood  ;  and  the  foot  into  which  it  °.n  diftillar  : 
condenfes  is  more  apt  to  liquefy  in  moift  weather.  On  tl0n* 
diftilling  peat  in  dole  veflels,  there  arifes  a  clear  in- 
fipid  phlegm ;  an  acid  liquor ;  which  is  fucceeded  by  an 
alkaline  one,  and  a  dark-coloured  oil.  The  oil  has  a* 
very  pungent  tafte,  and  an  empyreumatic  fmell ;  lefs 
fetid  than  that  of  animal  fubftances,  but  more  fo  than 
that  of  mineral  bitumens.  It  congeals,  in  the  cold} 
into  a  pitchy  mafs,  which  liquefies  in  a  fin  all  heat :  if 
readily  catches  fire  from  a  candle  ;  but  burns  lefs  vehe¬ 
mently  than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  up¬ 
on  removing  the  external  flame.  It  diflblves  almoft 
totally  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  into  a  dark,  browniih- 
red,  liquor. 

VI.  Charcoal.  ji7 

This  is  the  form  to  which  all  inflammable  matters  Differences  > 
are  reducible,  by  being  lubjecfted  to  the  mod  vehe-  between  the  ( 
ment  a&ion  of  fire  in  clofe  veflels  j  but  though  all  the  coals  of  dif- 
coals  are  nearly  fimilar  to  one  another  in  appearance,  * 

there  is  neverthelefs  a  very  confiderable  difference 
among  them  as  to  their  qualities.  Thus  the  charcoal 
of  vegetables  parts  with  its  phlogifton  very  readily, 
and  is  eafily  reducible  to  white  afhes ;  charred  pit- 
coal,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  coak ,  much  more 
difficultly ;  and  the  coals  of  burnt  animal-lubftances, 
far  more  difficultly  than  either  of  the  two.  Mr  Mac- 
quer  acquaints  us,  that  the  coal  of  bullock’s  blood  parts 
with  its  phlogifton  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  He 
kept  it  very  red,  in  a  fhallow  crucible,  furrounded  with 
charcoal,  for  fix  hours  and  more,  ftirring  it  conftantly 
that  it  might  be  all  expofed  to  the  air,  without  being 
able  to  reduce  it  to  white,  or  even  grey  afhes.  It  ftill 
remained  very  black,  and  full  of  phlogifton.  The 
coals  of  pure  oils,  or  concrete  oily  fubftances,  and  foot, 
which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed  during  the  inflammation 
of  oils,  are  as  difficultly  burnt  as  animal  coals.  Thefe 
coals  contain  very  little  faline  matter,  and  their  afhes 
furnifli  no  alkali.  Thefe  coals,  which  are  fo  difficultly 
burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  of  inflaming  with  nitre 
than  others  more  combuftible  ;  and  fome  of  them,  in 
a  great  meafure,  refill  even  the  action  of  nitre  itfelf.  5I8 
Charcoal  is  the  mod  refractory  fubftance  in  nature ;  Charcoal 
no  inftance  having  been  known  of  its  ever  being  melt-  perfeAly  j 
ed,  or  fhewing  the  leaft  difpofition  to  fufion,  either  re^la<^orf'  , 
by  itfelf,  or  with  additions:  hence,  charcoal  is  found 
to  be  the  mod  proper  fupport  for  fuch  bodies  as  are 
to  be  expofed  to  the  focus  of  a  large  burning  glafs. 

The 
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Practice  The  only  true  folvent  of  charcoal  is  hepar  fulphuris. 
See  n°  325. 

The  different  quantities  of  phlogidon  contained  in 
different  coals,  and  perhaps  fome  other  circumftances, 
render  fome  kinds  of  charcoal  much  leis  fit  to  be  ufed 
in  reviving  metals  from  their  calces,  or  in  fmelting 
them  originally  from  their  ores.  The  coals  of  vege¬ 
table  lubltances  are  found  to  anfwer  bed  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  See  Metallurgy. 

Sect.  V.  Vegetable  and  Animal  Subftances. 

The  only  fubftances  afforded  by  vegetables  or  ani¬ 
mals,  which  we  have  not  yet  examined,  are  the  muci¬ 
laginous,  or  gnmrtiy  ;  and  the  colouring  parts  obtained 
by  infufidn,  or  boiling  in  water.  The  lad  of  thefe  are 
treated  of  under  the  article  CoLOUR-df«i/«£,  to 
which  we  refer  ;  and  in  this  fedtion  fliall  only  confi- 

519  der  the  nature  of  mucilage,  or  gnm. 

Mucilage.  The  mucilage  of  vegetables  is  a  clear  tranfparent 
fnbdance,  which  has  little  or  no  tade  or  fmell,  the 
confidence  of  which  is  thick,  ropy,  and  tenacious, 
when  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fupera- 
bondant  water.  It  is  entirely  and  intimately  fo- 
•  luble  in  water,  and  contains  no  difengaged  acid  or  al¬ 
kali. 

When  mucilage  is  diffolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  is  does  not  fenfibly  alter  the  confidence  of  the 
liquor :  but,  by  evaporation,  the  water  grows  more 
and  more  thick;  and,  at  lad,  the  matter  acquires  the 
confidence  of  gum-arabic,  or  glue  ;  and  this  without 
lofing  its  tranfparency,  provided  a  heat  not  exceed- 

520  irig  that  of  boiling  water  has  been  ufed. 

Phenome-  Gums,  and  folid  mucilages,  when  well  dried  and 
filiation  "  ver7  hard,  are  not  liquefied  in  the  fire  like  refins,  blit 
fwell,  and  emit  many  watery  fumes ;  which  are,  at 
fird,  watery ;  then  oily,  fuliginous,  and  acrid.  Didd¬ 
led  in  clofe  veffels,  an  aqueous  acid  liquor  comes  over, 
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CHEMNITZ  (Martin),  a  famous  Lutheran  divine, 
the  difciple  of  Mclamfthon,  was  born  at  Britzen  in 
Brandenburg,  in  1 J22.  He  was  employed  in  feveral 
important  negotiations  by  the  princes  of  the  fame 
communion  ;  and  died  in  1589.  Ilis  principal  work  is, 
the  Examen  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Latin. 

CHEMOSH.  SeeCHAMOS. 

CHEMOSIS,  a  difeafe  of  the  eyes,  proceeding  from 
an  inflammation;  wherein  the  white  of  the  eye  fwells 
above  the  black,  and  overtops  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
there  appears  a  fort  of  gap  between  them.  Others 
define  it  to  be  an  elevation  of  the  membrane  which 
furrouiids  the  eye,  and  is  called  the  white;  being  an 
affection  of  the  eve,  like  while  fiefli. 

CHENOPODIUM,  Goose-koot,  or  Wild  O- 
KACii ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  18  fpecies,  13  of 
which  are  naiives  of  Britain.  The  mod  remarkable  are 
the  following:  1.  The  bonus  benricus,  or  common  En- 
glifh  mercury,  found  growing  naturally  in  lhady  lanes 
in  many  places  in  Britain.  It  has  large  triangular,  ar¬ 
row-pointed,  entire  leaves;  upright,  thick,  driated 
dalks,  garnifhed  with  triangular  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  clofe  fpikes  of,  apetalous  yellowifh-green  flowers 
Vol.  III. 


along  with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  as  from  ether  vege-  Practice 

table  fubdances  ;  a  confiderable  quantity  of  coal  re- - 

mains,  which  burns  to  allies  with  difficulty. 

Mucilages  and  gums  are  not  foluble  either  by  oils, 
fpirit  of  wine,  alkalies,  or  acids,  except  in  fo  far  as 
they  didolve  in  thefe  liquors  by  means  of  the  water 
in  which  the  alkali  or  acid  are  diffolved.  They  are, 
however,  the  mod  effectual  means  of  uniting  oil  with 
water.  Three  parts  of  mucilage,  poured  upon  one 
part  of  oil,  will  incorporate  with  it  by  trituration  or 
agitation;  and  the  compound  will  be  loluble  in  water. 

Vegetable  gums  are  ufed  in  medicine,  as  well  as  the 
mechanic  arts :  but  the  particular  ufes  to  which  each 
of  them  is  applicable,  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  each  particular  gum. 

The  mucilage  obtained  from  animal  fubdances,  jeny  all(j 
when  not  too  thick,  is  called  jelly,  or  gelatinous  mat-  glue. 
ter;  when  further  infpiffated,  the  matter  becomes 
quite  folid  in  the  cold,  and  is  called  glue.  If  the  eva¬ 
poration  is  dill  further  continued,  the  matter  acquires 
the  confidence  of  horn. 

This  gelatinous  fubdance  feems  to  be  the  only  true 
animal  one ;  for  all  parts  of  the  body,  by  long  conti¬ 
nued  boiling,  are  reducible  to  a  jelly,  the  hardeft 
bones  not  excepted.  Animal  jelly,  as  well  as  vege¬ 
table  mucilage,  is  almod  infipid  and  inodorous ;  but, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  deferibe  the  difference  betwixt 
them  when  apart,  it  is  very  eafily  perceived  when 
they  are  both  together.  Acids  and  alkalies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter,  diffolve  animal  jellies  with  great  eafe  ; 
but  the  nature  of  thefe  combinations  is  not  yet  under- 
dood.  The  other  properties  of  this  fubdance  are 
common  to  it  with  the  vegetable  gums,  except  only 
that  the  animal  mucilage  forms  a  much  dvonger  ce¬ 
ment  than  any  vegetable  gum  ;  and  is  therefore  much 
employed  for  metlianjcal  purpofes,  under  the  name  of 
glue.  See  Glue,  and  Isinglass.  . 
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in  June  and  July,  which  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  Augud.  2.  The  fcoparia,  belvedere,  or  annual 
mock-cyprels.  The  merit  of  this  coafids  in  its  beauti¬ 
ful  pyramidal  form,  refembling  a  young  cyprel's  tree. 
3.  The  botrys,  or  oak  of  Jerufalem.  4.  The  ambro- 
foides,  or  oak  of  Cappadocia.  All  thefe  are  very 
eafily  propagated  from  feeds  ;  and  will  thrive  bed  in 
a  rich  light  earth.  Molt  of  the  fpecies  have  an  aro¬ 
matic  fmell.  A  fpecies  which  grows  near  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  is  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  in  fallads,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  faltifh  aromatic  tade.  From  the  fame 
plant,  kelp  is  made  in  other  countries.  The  fird  fpe¬ 
cies,  or  Englilh  mercury,  was  formerly  ufed  as  fpi- 
nacli ;  but  is  now  dilufed,  as  being  greatly  inferior 
to  that  herb.  As  an  article  of  the  materia  rnedica,  it 
is  ranked  among  the  emollient  herbs,  but  rarely  made 
ule  of  in  practice.  The  leaves  are  applied  by  the 
common  people  for  healing  flight  wounds,  cleanfing 
old  ulcers,  and  other  like  purpofes.  The  roots  are 
givefn  to  fheep  that  have  a  cough.  Goats  and  fheep 
are  not  fond  of  the  herb  ;  cow  s,  horfes,  and  fwine, 
refufe  it. 

C HEP ELIO,  an  ifland  in  the  bay  of  Panama  and 
province  of  Darien,  in  South  America,  fituated  about 
1 1  H  three 
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three  leagues  from  the  city  of  Panama,  which  it  fup- 
plies  with  provifions.  W.  Long.  8i°.  N.  Lat.  90. 

CHEPSTOW,  a  market-town  of  Monmouthfhire 
in  England,  ieated  on  the  river  Wye  near  its  mouth, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

CHE^,  or  Ch  e rif,  the  prince  of  Mecca,  who  is, 
as  it  were,  high  prielt  of  the  law,  and  l’overeign  pon¬ 
tiff  of  all  the  Mahometans  of  whatever  left  or  country 
they  be.  See  Caliph. 

The  grand  fignior,  fophis,  moguls,  khans  of  Tarta¬ 
ry,  ire.  fend  him  yearly  prefents,  efpecially  tapeftry 
to  cover  Mahomet’s  tomb  withal,  together  with  a 
fumptuous  tent  for  himfelf,  and  valt  fums  of  money 
to  provide  for  all  the  pilgrims  during  the  17  days  of 
their  devotion. 

CHERASCO,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  citadel  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  where  he  retired  in  1 706,  during 
the  liege  of  Turin.  It  is  featetl  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Sturia  and  Tanaro,  upon  a  mountain.  E. 
Long.  7.  55.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

CHERBURG,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  with  a  harbour  and  Augultine  abbey.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  fea-fight  between  the  Englifh  and 
French  fleets  in  1692,  when  the  latter  were  beat,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  of  their  men  of  war  burnt  near 
Cape  la  Hogue.  The  Britifh  landed  here  in  Auguft 
J  7  j8,  and  took  the  town,  with  the  fhips  in  the  bafon, 
demolifhed  the  fortifications,  and  ruined  the  other 
works  which  had  been  long  carried  on  for  enlarging 
the  harbour  and  rendering  it  more  fafe  and  conveni¬ 
ent.  E.  Long.  1.  38.  N.  Lat.  49.  38. 

CHEREM,  among  the  Jews,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a 
fpecies  of  annihilation.  See  Annihilation. 

The  Hebrew  word  cherem ,  fignifies  properly  to 
“  deftroy,  exterminate,  devote,  or  anathematife.” 

Cherem  is  likewife  fometimes  taken  for  that  which 
is  conleerated,  vowed,  or  offered  to  the  Lord,  fo  that 
it  may  no  longer  be  employed  in  common  or  profane 
ufes.  N.o  devoted  thing  that  a  man  flia.ll  devote  unto 
the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hath  of  man  and  beaft,  and 
of  the  field  of  his  poffiflion,  fhall  be  fold  or  redeemed  ; 
every  devoted  thing  is  molt  holy  to  the  Lord  :  none 
devoted,  which  fhall  be  devoted  of  men,  fhall  be  re¬ 
deemed,  but  fhall  fureiy  be  put  to  death.  There  are 
fome  who  affert  that  the  perfons  thus  devoted  were 
put  to  death  ;  whereof  Jephtha’s  daughter  is  a  me¬ 
morable  example..  Judg.  xi.  29,  ire. 

Cherem  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  in  ufe  among  the  Jews.  See  Niddui. 

CHERESOUL,  or  Chahrzul,  a  town  of  Turky 
in  Afia,  capital  of  Curdiflan,  and  the  feat  of  a  beg- 
lerbeg.  E. Long.  45.  15.  N.  Lat.  36.  o. 

CHERILUS,  of  Samos,  a  Greek  poet,  flourifhed 
479  years  before  Clirift.  He  fung  the  victory  gained 
by  the  Athenians  over  Xerxes,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verfe.  His  poem  had 
afterwards  the  honour  of  being  rehearfed  yearly  with 
the  works  of  Homer. 

CHERLESQUIOR,  in  Turkifh  affairs,  denotes  a 
lieutenant  general  of  the  grand  fignior’s  armies. 

C HERMES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedls  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  infeeta  hemiptera.  The  roftrum 


is  fituate  on  the  breaft ;  the  feelers  are  longer  than  the  Chermes 
breafl;  the  four  wings  are  deflected ;  the  breaft  is  1 
gibbous;  and  the  feet  are  of  the  jumping  kind.  There  Cherut>* 
are  17  fpecies;  and  the  trivial  names  are  taken  from 
the  plants  which  they  frequent,  as  the  chermes  gra- 
minis,  or  grafs-bug;  the  chermes  ulmi,  or  elm-bug,  13 c. 

Chermes  Mineral.  See  Kermes. 

CHERRY-island,  an  ifland  in  the  northern  ocean, 
lying  between  Norway  and  Greenland,  in  E.  Long. 

20.  5.  N.  Lat.  75.  o. 

Cherry-7Vi?<?,  in  botany.  See  Pruncts. 

CHERSO,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  with 
a  town  of  the  fame  name  near  Croatia,  belonging  to 
the  Venetians.  The  air  is  good,  but  the  foil  (tony ; 
however,  it  abounds  in  wine,  cattle,  oil,  and  excel¬ 
lent  honey.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  45.  8. 

CHERSONESUS,  among  modern  geographers,  the 
fame  with  a  peninfula  *.  In  ancient  geography,  it  *  See  Pe» 
was  applied  to  feveral  peninfulas ;  as  the  Cherfonefus  »i”ft*l“- 
Aurea,  Cimbrica,  Taurica,  and  Thracia,  now  thought 
to  be  Malacca,  Jutland,  Crim  Tartary,  and  Romania. 

CHERTSEY,  a  market-town  of  Surrey  in  England, 
about  feven  miles  weft  from  King!  ton  upon  Thames. 

W.  Long.  30'.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

CHERUB,  (plural,  Cherubim)  ;  a  celeftial  fpirit, 
which  in  the  hierarchy  is  placed  next  to  the  feraphim. 

See  Hierarchy. 

The  term  cherub  in  Hebrew,  is  fometimes  taken 
for  a  calf  or  ox.  Ezekiel  lets  down  the  face  of  a  che¬ 
rub  as  fynonymous  to  the  face  of  an  ox.  The  word. 
cherub  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  fignifies  to  till  or  plow, 
which  is  the  proper  work  of  oxen.  Cherub  alfo  fig¬ 
nifies  ftrong  and  powerful.  Grotius  fays,,  that  the 
cherubim  were  figures  much  like  that  of  a  calf.  Bo- 
chart  thinks  likewife,  that  the  cherubim  were  more 
like  to  the  figure  of  an  ox  than  to  any  thing  -betides  s 
and  Spencer  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  Laflly,  St  John,  in 
the  Revelations,  calls  cherubim  beafts.  Jofephus  fays, 
the  cherubim  were  extraordinary  creatures,  of  a  fi¬ 
gure  unknown  to  mankind.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
believes,  that  the  Egyptians  imitated  the  cherubim  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  reprefentations  of  their  fphinxes 
and  their  hieroglyphical  animak  All  the  feveral  dc- 
feriptions  which  the  Scripture  gives  us  of  cherubim 
differ  from  one  another  ;  but  all  agree  in  reprefenting 
them  as  a  figure  compoled  of  various  creatures,  as  a 
man,  an  ox,  an  eagle,  and  a  lion.  Such  were  the 
cherubim  defcribed  by  Ezekiel.  Thofe  which  Iiaiah 
faw,  and  are  called  feraphim  by  him,  had  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  fix  wings;  with  two  whereof  they 
covered  their  faces,  with  two  more  they  covered’ 
their  feet,  and  with  the  two  others  they  flew. 

Thofe  which  Solomon  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jernfa- 
lem,  are  luppofed  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  fame 
form.  Thole  which  St  John  defciibes  in  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  were  all  eyes  before  and  behind,  and  had  each 
fix  wings.  The  firft  was  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  the 
fecond  in  that  of  a  calf,  the  third  of  a  man,  and  the 
fourth  of  an  eagle.  The  figure  of  the  cherubim  was 
not  always  uniform,  lines  they  are  differently  defcri¬ 
bed  in  the  fhapes  of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  lions,  and  in 
a  compofition  of  all  thefe  figures  put  together.  Mofes 
likewife  calls  thefe  fymbolical  or  hieroglyphical  re7 
prefentations,  which  were  embroidered  on  the  veils 

of 
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Chervil  of  the  tabernacle,  cherubim  of  coftly  work.  Such 
JJ.  were  the  fymbolical  figures  which  the  Egyptians  pla- 
’ ie  ne'  ced  at  the  gates  of  their  temples,  and  the  images  of 
the  generality  of  their  gods,  which  were  commonly 
nothing  but  ftatues  compofed  of  men  and  animals. 
CHERVIL,  in  botany.  See  Chierophylidm. 
CHESHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Lancalhire  on  the  north ;  Shroplhire  and  part 
of  Flintfhire,  on  the  fouth  ;  Dcrbylhire  and  StafFord- 
fhire,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft ;  and  Denbighlhire,  and 
part  of  Flintfhire,  on  the  weft  and  north-weft.  It  ex¬ 
tends  in  length  about  44  miles,  in  breadth  25 ;  and  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  i2J,ooo  inhabitants.  Both  the 
air  and  foil  in  general  are  good.  In  many  places  of 

!the  country  are  peat-moffes,  in  which  are  often  found 
trunks  of  fir-trees,  fometimes  feveral  feet  under 
ground,  that  are  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  both  for  fuel 
and  candles.  Here  alfo  are  many  lakes  and  pools  well 
ftored  with  fifh  ;  helides  the  rivers  Merfee,  Weaver, 
and  Dee,  which  laft  falls  into  a  creek  of  the  Irifh 
fea  near  Chefter.  This  county  alfo  abounds  with 
wood ;  hut  what  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  is  its 
cheefe,  which  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  generally  thought 
not  to  be  inferior  to  any  in  Europe.  Many  conjec¬ 
tures  have  been  formed  concerning  the  reafon  of  this 
•  Political  flavour  ;  but  Dr  Campbell  *,  with  great  probability, 
g! "bribin'  afc”beS  it  to  the  falt-rocks  which  abound  here,  and 
1/326.  ’  °f  which  a  great  quantity  is  annually  lent  to  Liver¬ 

pool,  to  be  there  manufactured  into  fait.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  he  tells  us,  that  as  the  brine-fpring  at  Nampt- 
wich  is  the  richeft  in  the  whole  county,  and  produces 
the  faireft  fait ;  fo  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  is 
remarkable  for  the  beft  cheefe  in  all  Chefhire.  The 
principal  towns  are  Chefter  the  capital,  Cholmondely, 
Namptwich,  ire. 

William  the  Conqueror  erefted  this  county  into  a 
palatinate,  or  county-palatine,  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
Hugh  Lupus,  to  whom  he  granted  the  fame  fove- 
reignty  and  jurifdi&ion  in  it  that  he  himfelf  had  in 
the  reft  of  the  ifland.  By  virtue  of  this  grant,  the 
town  of  Chefter  enjoyed  fovereign  jurifdiiftion  with¬ 
in  its  own  precindts ;  and  that  in  fo  high  a  degree, 
that  the  earls  held  parliaments,  confining  of  their 
barons  and  tenants,  which  were  not  bound  by  the  arts 
of  the  Englilh  parliament :  but  this  exorbitant  power 
of  the  palatinates  was  at  laft  reduced  by  Henry  VIII. ; 
however,  all  cafes  and  crimes,  except  thofe  of  error, 
foreign-plea,  foreign-voucher,  and  high-treafon,  are 
ftill  heard  and  determined  within  the  fhire.  The  earls 
were  anciently  fuperiors  of  the  whole  county,  and  all 
the  land-holders  were  mediately  or  immediately  their 
vaffals,  and  under  the  like  fovereign  allegiance  to 
them  as  they  were  to  the  kings  of  England  ;  but  the 
earldom  was  united  to  the  crown  by  Edward  III.  fince 
which  time,  the  eldeft  fons  of  kings  of  England  have 
always  been  earls  of  Chefter,  as  well  as  princes  of 
Wales.  Chefhire  fends  four  members  to  parliament; 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  capital. 

CHESNE  (Andrew  du),  ftyled  the  father  of  French 
hiftory,  was  born  in  1584.  He  wrote,  1.  A  hiftory 
of  the  popes.  2.  An  hiflory  of  England.  3.  An  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  antiquities  of  the  towns  of  France.  4. 
An  hiftory  of  the  cardinals.  5.  A  bibliotheca  of  the 
authors  who  have  written  the  hiftory  and  topogra¬ 


phy  of  France,  ire.  He  was  crufhed  to  death  by  a  Chcfnut 
cart,  in  going  from  Paris  to  his  country -houfe  at  Ver-  II 
riere,  in  1640.  Che“~ 

CHESNUT-tree.  See  Facts. 

CHESS,  an  ingenious  game  performed  with  diffe¬ 
rent  pieces  of  wood,  on  a  board  divided  into  64  fquarts 
or  houfes  ;  in  which  chance  has  fo  fmall  a  fhare,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  perfon  ever  loft  a  game 
but  by  his  own  fault. 

Each  gamefter  has  eight  dignified  pieces,  viz.  a 
king,  a  queen,  two  bifhops,  two  knights,  and  two 
rooks,  alfo  eight  pawns :  all  which,  for  diftiucf ion’s 
fake,  are  painted  of  two  different  colours,  as  white 
and  black. 

As  to  their  difpofition  on  the  board,  the  white  king 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  fourth  black  houfe  from  the 
corner  of  the  board,  in  the  firft  and  lower  rank ;  and 
the  black  king  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fourth  white  houfe 
on  the  oppolite,  or  adverfary’s  end  of  the  board.  The 
queens  are  to  be  placed  next  to  the  kings,  on  houfes 
of  their  own  colour.  Next  to  the  king  and  queen, 
on  each  hand,  place  the  two  bifhops  ;  next  to  them, 
the  two  knights ;  and  laft  of  all,  on  the  corners  of  the 
board,  the  two  rooks.  As  to  the  pawns,  they  are 
placed  without  diftinrtion,  on  the  fecond  rank  of  the 
houfe,  one  before  each  of  the  dignified  pieces. 

Having  thus  difpofed  the  men,  the  onfet  is  com¬ 
monly  begun  by  the  pawns,  which  march  ftraight  for* 
ward  in  their  own  file,  one  houfe  at  a  time;  except 
the  firft  move,  when  it  can  advance  two  houfes,  but 
never  moves  backwards :  the  manner  of  their  taking 
the  adverfary’s  men,  is  fide-ways,  in  the  next  houfe 
forwards;  where  having  captivated  the  enemy,  they 
move  forward  as  before.  The  rook  goes  forward  or 
crofs-ways  through  the  whole  file,  and  back  again. 

The  knight  Ikips  backward  and  forward  to  the  next 
houfe,  lave'  one,  of  a  different  colour,  with  a  fidling 
march,  or  a  Hope,  and  thus  kills  his  enemies  that  fall 
in  his  way,  or  guards  his  friends  that  may  be  expofed 
on  that  fide.  The  bifhop  walks  always  in  the  fame 
colour  of  the  field  that  he  is  placed  in  at  firft,  forward 
and  backward,  allope,  or  diagonally,  as  far  as  he  lifts. 

The  queen’s  walk  is  more  universal,  as  fhe  takes  all 
the  fteps  of  the  before  mentioned  pieces,  excepting 
that  of  the  knight  ;  and  as  to  the  king’s  motion,  it  is 
one  houfe  at  a  time,  and  that,  either  forward,  back¬ 
ward,  Hoping,  or  fide-ways. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  different  pieces,  next  to  the 
king  is  the  queen,  after  her  the  rooks,  then  the  hi¬ 
lltops,  and  laft  of  the  dignified  pieces  comes  the  knight. 

The  difference  of  the  worth  of  pawns,  is  not  fb  great 
as  that  of  noblemen  ;  only,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that 
the  king’s  bifltop’s  pawn  is  the  heft  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  the  fkilful  gamefter  will  be  careful  of  him. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  whereas  any  man 
may  be  taken,  when  he  falls  within  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  adverfary’s  pieces,  it  is  otherwife  with  the  king, 
who,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  only  to  be  faluted  with  the 
word  check,  warning  him  of  his  danger,  out  of  which 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  he  move  ;  and,  ifitfo 
happen  that  he  cannot  move  without  expofing  himfelf 
to  the  like  inconveniency,  it  is  check-mate,  and  the 
game  is  loft. 

Sarrafin  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  different  opi- 
11  H  2  nions 
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Chefs  nions  of  the  origin  of  the  Latin  fchacchi,  whence  the 
II  French  ethecs,  and  our  chefs,  is  formed.  Menage  is 
Cheih  alfo  very  full  on  the  fame  head.  Leunclavius  takes  it 
to  come  from  Ufcoches,  famous  Turkilh  robbers  :  P. 
Sirmond,  from  the  German  fcachhe,  “"theft;”  and  that 
from  calculus.  He  takes  chefs  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Indus  latrunculorum  of  the  Romans,  but  mif- 
takenly.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  Voffius 
and  Salmafius,  who  derive  the  word  from  calculus , 
as  ul'ed  for  latruuculus.  G.  Tolofanus  derives  it  from 
the  Hebrew,  Jchach,  vallavit  et  mat  mortuus ;  whence 
check  and  check-mate.  \  Fabricins  fays,  a  celebrated 
Periian  afironomer,  one  Schatrenfcha,  invented  the 
game  of  chefs ;  and  gave  it  his  own  name,  which  it 
iiill  bears  in  that  country.  Nicod  derives  it  from 
ftkcque ,  or  xeque,  a  Moorifli  word  for  lord,  king,  and 
prince.  Bochart  adds,  that  fcach  is  originally  Perfian ; 
and  that  fcachmat,  in  that  language,  lignifies  the  king 
is  dead. — The  opinion  of  Nicod  and  Bochart,  jyhich  is 
likewife  that  of  Scriverius,  appears  the  mod  probable. 

Donatus,  on  Terence’s  Eunuch ,  obferves,  that 
jPyrrhus,  the  mod  knowing  and  expert  prince  of  his 
age  at  ranging  a  battle,  made  ufe  of  the  men  at  chefs 
to  form  his  deligns,  and  to  Ihew  the  fecrets  thereof 
to  others.  Vopifcus,  in  his  life  of  Proculus,  informs 
us,  that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  the  title  Au- 
guftus  given  him,  becaufe  of  his  gaining  ten  games  at 
chefs  fucceffively.  Tamerlane  is  recorded  as  a  very 
expert  gamcller  at  chefs. — Chefs  is  doubtlels  a  mod 
ancient  and  tmiverfal  game  :  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  invented  by  Palamedes  at  the  liege  of 
Troy.  Others  attribute  the  invention  to  Diomedes, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander :  the  romance  of 
the  Rofe  aferibes  it  to  one  Attalus ;  but  the  truth  is, 
the  game  is  fo  very  ancient,  there  is  no  tracing  its 
author.  In  China,  it  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
education  of  their  maids;  and  feems  to  take  the 
place  of  dancing  among  us.  Iu  Spain,  whole  cities 
challenge  each  other  at  chefs.  John  of  Salilbury  re¬ 
lates,  that  in  a  battle  between  the  French  and  En- 
glifli  in  1 1 1 7,  an  Englilh  knight  feizing  the  bridle  of 
Louis  le  Gros,  and  trying  to  his  comrades,  The  king 
is  taken,  that  prince  ftruck  him  to  the  ground  with 
his  fword,  faying,  Ne.fcais  tu  pas  qu'  anx  echecs  on 
tie  prend  pas  le  roy?  “  Doit  thou  not  know,  that  at 
chefs  the  king  is  liever  taken  ?”  The  reafon  is,  that 
when  the  king  is  reduced  to  fitch  a  pal's  that  there  is 
*  no  way  for  him  to  efcape,  the  game  ends,  without 
expofing  the  royal  piece  to  further  affront. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  other  cafuilts,  rank  chefs  in 
the  number  of  prohibited  games,  as  requiring  top 
much  application :  and  Montaign  blames  it  as  too  fe- 
rious  for  a  game. 

CnESS-Trees,  taqnets  d'  aniure ;  two  pieces  of  wood 
bolted  perpendicularly,  one  on  the  ffarboard,  and  a- 
nother  on  the  larboard  fide  of  the  fliip.  They  are 
tiled  to  confine  the  clue,  or  lower  corners  of  the  main- 
fail  ;  for  which  purpofe  there  is  a  hole  in  the  upper 
part,  through  which  the  rope  palfes  that  ufually  ex¬ 
tends  the  clue  of  the  fail  to  windward.  See  Tack. 

The  chefs-trees  are  commonly  placed  as  far  before 
the  main-maft  as  the  length  of  the  main-beam. 

CHEST,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  meafure,  contain¬ 
ing  an  uncertain  quantity  of  fever*!  commodities. 


A  clieft  of  fugar,  v.  g.  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  Chcft 

hundredweight;  a  chelt  of  glafs,  from  two  bundled  I 
to  three  hundred  feet  ;  of  Caltile  foap,  from  two  and  ' lCva  ’ 
an  half  to  three  hundred  weight ;  of  indigo,  from  one 
and  an  half  to  two  hundred  weight,  five  fcore  to  the 
hundred. 

Chest,  or  Thorax ,  in  anatomy.  See  there, 

Part  V. 

CHESTER,  commonly  called  Wef-Chefer,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  many  other  Chefiers  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  capital  of  Chefliire,  in  England.  It  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  city,  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  and  plainly  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  Na¬ 
tion  by  the  many  antiquities  which  have  been  and  are 
Hill  difeovered  in  and  about  the  town.  It  was  among 
the  lalt  places  the  Romans  quitted  ;  and  here  the  Bri¬ 
tons  maintained  their  liberty  long  after  the  Saxons  had 
got  poffeffion  of  the  reft  of  their  country.  At  prefent 
it  is  a  large  well-built  wealthy  city,  and  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade.  Mr  Pennant  calls  it  “  a  city  with¬ 
out  parallel,”  on  account  of  the  lingular  ftrudture  of 
the  four  principal  ftreets.  They  are  as  if  excavated 
out  of  the  earth,  and  funk  many  feet  beneath  the  fur- 
face  ;  the  carriages  drive  far  beneath  the  level  of  the 
kitchens,  on  a  line  with  ranges  of  {hops.  The  houfes 
are  moftly  of  wood,  with  galleries,  piazzas,  and  co¬ 
vered  walls  before  them,  by  which  not  only  the  lliops, 
but  thole  who  are  walking  about  the  town,  are  fo  hid, 
that  one  would  imagine  there  were  fcarce  any  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  it,  though  it  is  very  populous.  But  though 
by  this  contrivance,  fuch  as  walk  the  ftreets  are 
fereened  from  rain,  ire.  yet  the  lliops  are  thereby 
rendered  dark  and  inconvenient.  The  back  courts  of 
all  the  houfes  are  on  a  level  with  the  ground  ;  but  to 
go  into  any  of  the  four  principal  ftreets,  it  is  neceffary 
to  defcend  a  flight  of  feveral  fteps.  W.  Long.  3.  o. 

N.  Lat.  53.  12. 

JVeiv Chester, a  town  of  Pcnnfylvania  in  America, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  that  name.  It  is  feated  on 
the  Delawar;  and  has  a  fine  capacious  harbour,  ad¬ 
mitting  veffels  of  any  burthen.  W.  Long.  74.  7. 

N.  Lat.  40.  15. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  market-town  of  Derbylhire 
in  England,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  hill  between  two 
filial!  rivers.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom  ;  and  a 
confiderable  market  for  corn,  lead,  and  other  country 
commodities.  The  houfes  are,  for  the  moll  part,  built 
of  rough  ftone,  and  covered  withilate.  W.  Long.  1 . 25. 

N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

Chesterfield  (Earl  of.)  See  Stanhope. 

CHEVAL  de  Frise,  a  large  piece  of  timber  pier¬ 
ced,  and  travevfed  with  wooden  ,1’pikes,  armed  or 
pointed  with  iron,  five  or  fix  feet  long.  See  Plate 
LXXX1V.  fig.  8. 

The  term  is  French,  and  properly  fignifies  a  Frief- 
land  horfs  ;  as  having  been  firll  invented  in  that  coun¬ 
try. — It  is  alfo  called  a  Turnpike  or  Turmquet.  See 
Turnpike. 

Its  ufe  is  to  defend  a  paffage,  flop  a  breach,  or  make 
a  retrenchment  to  ftop  the  cavalry.  It  is  fometimes 
alfo  mounted  on  wheels,  with  artificial  fires,  to  roll 
down  in  an  affualt.  Errard  obferves,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  ufed  to  inclofe  his  camp  with  Chevaux  de 
Frife,  placing  them  one  over  another. 

CHEVALE3, 


Chevaler 

Cheyne. 
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CHEVALER,  in  the  menage,  is  faid  of  a  horfe, 
when,  in  paffaging  upon  a  *valk  or  trot,  his  off  fore¬ 
leg  croffes  or  overlaps  the  near  fore-leg  every  iecond 
"motion. 

CHEVALIER,  a  French  term,  ordinarily  fignifying 
a  knight.  '  See  Knight.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  cheval,  “  horfe;”  and  the  barbarous  Latin  ca¬ 
va  llns. 

It  is  ufed,  in  heraldy,  to  fignify  any  cavalier,  or 
Iiorfeman  armed  at  all  points' ;  by  the  Romans  called 
cataphraBus  cques  :  now  out  of  ufe,  and  only  to  be 
feen  in  coat-armour. 

CHEVAUX  de  Frise.  See  Cheval  de  Frife. 

CHEV1N,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England 
for  the  Chub. 

CHEVIOT, (or  Tiviot)  hills,  run  from  north  to 
Tooth  through  Cumberland ;  and  were  formerly  the 
borders  or  boundaries  between  England  and  Scotland, 
where  many  a  bloody  battle  has  been  fought  between 
the  two  nations  ;  one  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  bal¬ 
lad  of  Chevy-chafe,  See  Chase. 

CHEVISANCE,  in  law,  denotes  an  agreement  or 
compolition,  as  an  end  or  order  fet  down  between  a  which  nothing  more  than  the  name  has  been  known 
creditor  and  his  debitor,  ire.  In  the  Ratines,  this  for  many  ages  in  the  /hops. 

word  is  moR  commonly  ufed  for  an  unlawful  bargain  It  is  a  very  ilenfe  and  compaft  earth  ;  and  is  fent 
or  contract.  hither  in  fmall  flat  pieces  from  the  iiland  of  Chios,  in 

CHEVREAU (Urban), a  learned  writer, born  at Lun-  which  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  at  this  time.  It 
dun  in  1613.  He  diflinguilhed  himfelf  in  his  youth  Rands  recommended  to  us  as  an  aRringent.  They  tell 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres ;  and  became  le-  us,  it  is  the  greateR  of  all  cofmetics;  and  that  it  gives  a 
cretary  of  Rate  to  queen  ChriRina  of  Sweden.  Seve-  whitenefs  and  fmoothuefs  to  the  Ikin,  and  prevents 
ral  German  princes  invited  him  to  their  courts ;  and  wrinkles,  beyond  any  of  the  other  fubRances  that  have 
Charles-Lewis,  the  elector  palatine,  retained  him  un-  been  celebrated  for  the  fame  purpofes. 
der  the  title  of  counfellor.  After  the  death  of  that  CHIAOUS,  a  word  in  the  original  Turkilh,  fignify- 
prince,  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  preceptor  ing  “  envoys,”  are  officers  to  the  number  of  five  or  fix 
to  the  duke  of  Maine.  At  length  retiring  to  Lnndun,  hundred  in  the  grand  fignior’s  court,  under  the  corn- 
lie  died  there  in  1701,  aged  88.  He  was  the  author  mand  of  a  chiaous  bafehi.  They  frequently  meet  in 


his  life  became  an  intolerable  burden.  In  this  deplo-  Chiabrera 
rable  condition,  after  having  tried  all  the  power  of  _  II 
medicine  in  vain,  he  refolved  to  try  a  milk  and  vege-  ^*avenna‘ 
table  diet  s  the  good  effects  of  which  quickly  appear, 
ed.  His  iize  was  reduced  almoff  a  third  ;  and  he  re¬ 
covered  his  Rrength,  activity,  and  cheerfulnefs ;  with 
the  perfect  ufe  of  all  his  faculties.  In  fhort,  by  a  re¬ 
gular  adherence  to  this  regimen,  he  lived  to  a  mature 
period,  dying  at  Bath  in  r  748,  aged  77.  He  wrote  fe- 
veral  treatifes  that  were  well  received  ;  particularly, 

“  an  eflay  on  Health  and  Long  Life;”  and  “  the 
Englilh  Malady,  or  a  treatife  of  Nervous  Difeafes 
both  the  refult  of  his  own  experience. 

CHIABRERA  (Gabriel),  eReemed  the  Pindar  of 
Italy,  was  born  at  Savona  in  1 552,  and  went  to  Rudy 
at  Rome.  The  Italian  princes,  and  Urban  VIII.  gave 
him  public  marks  of  their  efleem.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  poems  ;  but  his  lyric  verfes  are  moR  admi¬ 
red.  He  died  at  Savona  in  1638,  aged  86. 

CHIAN  earth,  in  pharmacy,  one  of  the  medici¬ 
nal  earths  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  catalogues  of  the  materia  mediea,  but  of 


of  feveral  books  ;  and  amongfl  others,  of  an  Univerfal 
HiRory,  which  has  been  often  reprinted. 

CHEVRON,  or  Cheveron,  in  heraldry.  See 
there,  n°  23,  24. 

CHEWING-balls,  a  kind  of  balls  made  of  afafas- 
tida,  liver  of  antimony,  bay-wood,  juniper- wood,  and 


the  grand  vizier’s  palace,  that  they  may  be  in  readi- 
nefs  to  execute  his  orders,  and  carry  his  difpaches  in¬ 
to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  chiaous  baf¬ 
ehi  afiiRs  at  the  divan,  and  introduces  thofe  who  have 
bufinefs  there. 

CHIAPA,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame 


pellitory  of  Spain  ;  which  being  dried  in  the  fun,  and  name  in  Mexico,  (ituated  about"  300  miles  eaR  of  A- 


•apped  in  a  linen  cloth,  are  tied  to  the  bit  of  the 
bridle  for  the  horfe  to  chew  :  they  create  an  appetite; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  balls  of  Venice-treacle  may  be  ufed 
in  the  fame  manner  with  good  fuccefs. 

CHEYKS.  See  Bengal,  n°  6. 

CHEYNE  (Dr  George),  a  phyfician  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  abilities,  born  in  Scotland  in  1671,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  under  the  great  Dr  Piicairn.  He 
pafled  his  youth  in  clofe  Rudy,  and  with  great  tem¬ 
perance  :  but  coming  to  fettle  at  London,  when  about 
30,  and  finding  the  younger  gentry  and  free-livers  to 


capulco.  W.  Long.  98.  o.  N.  Lat.  16.  30. 

Chiapa  el  Real,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
Mexico,  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  Its  principal  trade  confifls  in  chocolate-nuts,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  fugar.  W.  Long.  98.  35.  N.  Lat.  t6.  20. 

Chiapas  de  los  Judes ,  a  large  and  rich  town  of 
North  America,  in  Mexico,  and  in  a  province  of 
the  fame  name.  The  governor  and  moR  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  originally  Americans.  W.  Long.  98.  5. 
N.  Lat.  1 5.  6. 

CHIARI  (Jofeph),  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  was 


be  the  mafl  eafy  of  accefs  and  moR  fnfceptible  of  the  difciple  of  Carlo  Maratti ;  and  adorned  the  churches 


friendlhip,  he  changed  on  a  fudden  his  former  manner 
of  living  in  order  to  force  a  trade,  having  obferved 
this  method  to  fucceed  with  fome  others.  The  con- 
fequence  was,  that  he  grew  daily  in  bulk,  and  in  in¬ 
timacy  with  his  gay  acquaintance  ;  fwelling  to  fuch  an 
enormous  fize,  that  he  exceeded  32  Rone  weight ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  have  the  whole  fide  of  his  chariot 
made  open  to  receive  him  into  it:  he  grew  lhprt- 
breathed,  lethargic,  nervous,  and  lcorbutic  j  fo  that 


and  palaces  of  Rome  with  a  great  number  of  fine 
paintings.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1  727,  aged  73. 

Chiari,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brefcia, 
and  territory  of  Venice,  7  miles  weR  of  Brelcia,  and 
27  eaR  of  Milan.  Here  the  Imperialifls  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  French  in  1701.  E.  Long.  18.18. 
N.  Lat.  45.  30. 

CHIARO-scuro.  See  Ci.aro -Oifcuro. 

CHIAVENNA,  a  handfome,  populous,  and  large 
town 
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Chismfi  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons. 

U  It  is  a  trading  place,  efpecially  in  wine  and  delicate 
Cluef.  fi  uits.  The  governor’s  palace,  and  the  churches,  are 
"  very  magnificent,  and  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  It  is  feated  near  the  lake  Como.  E.  Long. 
9.  29.  N.  Lat.  46.  1 5. 

CHIAUSI,  among  the  Turks,  officers  employed  in 
executing  the  vizirs,  bafliaws,  and  other  great  men : 
the  orders  for  doing  this,  the  grand  fignior  fends 
them  wrapped  up  in  a  black  cloth  ;  on  the  reception 
of  which,  they  immediately  perforin  their  office. 

CHICANE,  or  Chicanery,  in  law,  an  abufe  of 
judiciary  proceeding,  tending  to  delay  the  caufe,  to 
puzzle  the  judge,  or  impofe  upon  the  parties. 

Chicane,  in  the  fchools,  is  applied  to  vain  fo- 
phiftns,  diilinftions,  and  fubtleties,  which  protrad  dis¬ 
putes,  and  obfcure  the  truth. 

CHICHESTER,  the  capital  city  of  the  county  of 
Suflbx,  is  furronnded  with  a  wall,  which  has  four 
gates,  anfwering  to  the  four  cardinal  points;  from 
which  run  two  lireets,  that  crofs  one  another  in  the 
middle  and  form  a  fquare,  where  the  market  is  kept, 
and  where  there  is  a  fine  Hone  piazza  built  by  bifliop 
Read.  The  fpace  between  the  weft  and  fouth  gates 
is  taken  up  with  the  cathedral  church  and  the  bilhop’s 
palace.  It  has  five  pariffi-churches ;  and  is  leated  on 
the  little  river  Lavant,  which  waffles  it  on  all  fides 
except  the  north.  This  city  would  have  been  in  a 
much  more  flour  idling  condition  if  it  had  been  built  by 
the  fea-fide  j  however,  the  inhabitants  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fupply  this  defeat  in  feme  meafure  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  canal  from  the  city  down  into  the  bay.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  the  town  are  malt  and 
needles.  The  market  of  Chichefter  is  noted  for  fifli, 
wheat,  barley,  malt,  and  oats :  the  fincft  lobfters  in 
England  are  bred  in  the  Lavant ;  and  it  is  obfervable, 
that  this  river,  unlike  moft  others,  is  very  low  in 
winter,  but  in  fummer  often  overflows  its  banks. 
Chichefter  is  a  city  and  a  county  of  itfelf ;  the  govern¬ 
ment  being  veiled  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen, 
common-council  without  limitation,  and  four  juftices 
of  the  peace  chofen  out  of  the  aldermen.  It  is  a  bi- 
fliop’s  fee,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  yo. 

CHICK,  or  Chicken,  in  zoology,  denotes  the 
young  of  the  gallinaceous  order  of  birds,  efpecially  the 
common Jien.  See  Phasianus. 

Chicken -Pox.  See  (Index  fubjoined  to)  Medi¬ 
cine. 

Chick -Weed,  in  botany.  See  Alsine. 

CHICKLING-pea,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the 
Lathyrus. 

CHICUITOS,  a  province  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Santo-Crnz  de  la  Sierra.  The  chief 
riches  confift  of  honey  and  wax  ;  and  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  are  very  voluptuous,  yet  very  warlike.  They 
maintained  bloody  wars  with  the  Spaniards  till  1690; 
fmee  which,  feme  of  them  have  become  Chriftians.  It 
is  bounded  by  la  Plata  on  the  N.  E.  and  by  Chili  on 
the  W. 

CHIDLEY,  or  Chimley,  a  market-town  of  De- 
vonfhire,  fitnated  in  W.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  o. 

CHIEF,  a  term  fignitying  the  head  or  principal  part 
of  a  thing  or  perfen.  Thus  we  fay,  the  chief  of  a 


party,  the  chief  of  a  family,  ire.  The  word  is  for  med  Chief 

of  the  French  chef,  “  head  of  the  Greek  mpaM,  ca -  i 

put,  “  head ;  ”  though  Menage  derives  it  from  the  Ita-  1  'Wl ' 
lian  capo,  formed  of  the  Latin  caput. 

Chief,  in  heraldry,  is  that  which  takes  up  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  efcutcheon  from  fide  to  fide,  and  re- 
prefents  a  man’s  head  :  fee  Heraldry,  n°  15. — In 
chief,  imports  fomething  borne  in  the  chief  part  or  top 
of  the  efcutcheon. 

CHIEFTAIN,  denotes  the  captain  or  chief  of  any 
clafs,  family,  or  body  of  men.  Thus  the  chieftains  or 
chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  were  the  principal  no¬ 
blemen  or  gentlemen  of  their  refpeftive  clans.  See 
Clans. 

CHIELEFA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
the  Morea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1685  ; 
but  after  that  the  Turks  retook  it,  with  all  the  Morea. 

E.  Long.  22.  21.  N.  Lat.  26.  50. 

CHILBLAIN,  (pernio ),  in  medicine,  a  tumour  affec¬ 
ting  the  feet  and  hands  ;  accompanied  with  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  pains,  and  fometimes  an  ulcer  or  folution  of 
continuity  ;  in  which  cafe  it  takes  the  denomination  of 
chaps  on  the  hands,  and  of  kibes  on  the  heels.  Chil¬ 
blain  is  compounded  of  chill  and  blain  ;  q.  d.  a  blain 
or  fere  contracted  by  cold.  Pernio  is  the  Latin  name 
adopted  by  phyficians  ;  and  is  derived  by  Voflius  from 
perna  “  a  gammon  of  bacon,”  on  account  of  feme  re- 
femblance.  Chap  alludes  to  gape,  both  in  found  and 
appearance.  Kibes,  in  Wellh  kibws,  may  be  derived 
from  the  ‘German  kerben,  “to  cut;”  the  Ikin,  when 
broke,  appearing  like  a  cut. 

Chilblains  are  occafioned  by  excelflve  cold  flopping 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  arteries.  See 
the  article  Pernio. 

CHILD,  a  term  of  relation  to  parent.  See  Parent 
and  Children. 

Bartholine,  Pare,  Licetiis,  and  many  other  writers, 
give  an  account  of  a  petrified  child,  which  has  feemed 
wholly  incredible  to  feme  people.  The  child,  how¬ 
ever,  which  they  deferibe,  is  ftill  in  being ;  and  is  kept 
as  a  great  rarity  in  the  king  of  Denmark’s  mufeum 
at  Copenhagen.  The  woman  who  was  big  with  this, 
lived  at  Sens  in  Champaign  in  the  year  1582  ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  her  belly,  and  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to 
have  lain  there  about  20  years.  That  it  is  a  real  hu¬ 
man  fetus,  and  not  artificial,  is  evident  to  the  eyes  of 
any  obferver  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it,  when  exami¬ 
ned,  is  found  to  be  of  a  fubftance  refembling  the  gyp- 
fum,  or  ftone  whereof  they  make  the  plafter  of  Pa¬ 
ris  :  the  lower  part  is  much  harder ;  the  thighs  and 
buttocks  being  a  per  fed  ftone  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and 
as  hard  as  common  quarry-ftone  :  the  grain  and  fur- 
face  of  this  part  appears  exadly  like  that  of  the  cal¬ 
culi,  or  ftones  taken  out  of  human  bladders ;  and  the 
whole  fubftance  examined  ever  fo  nearly,  and  felt 
ever  fo  carefully,  appears  to  be  abfolute  ftone.  It 
was  carried  from  Sens  to  Paris,  and  there  purchafed 
by  a  goldfmith  of  Venice  ;  and  Frederic  III.  king  of 
Denmark,  purchafed  it  of  this  man  at  Venice  for  a 
very  large  fum,  and  added  it  to  his  collection  of  ra¬ 
rities. 

Child -Bed,  7  „  u 

Chi iD-flirti.  $  See  Midwifert' 

CaiLV-lVit,  a  power  to  take  a  fine  of  a  bond- wo¬ 
man 
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Childer-  man  unlawfully  gotten  with  child,  that  is,  without 
mafs-day  confent  of  her  lord.  Every  reputed  father  of  a  bafe 
I]  child  got  within  the  manor  of  Writtel  in  Effex,  pays 

_ 1  Ien‘  to  the  lord  a  fine  of  3  s.  4  c!.;  where,  it  fee  ins,  child- 

wit  extends  to  free,  as  well  as  bond  women. 

CHILDERMAS-day,  or  Innocents-Z>«/,  an  an- 
niverfary  held  by  the  church  of  England  on  the  28th 
of  December,  in  commemoration  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem  mafiaa  ed  by  order  of  Herod. 

CHILDREN,  the  plural  of  Child. 

Mr  Derham  computes,  that  marriages,  one  with 
another,  produce  four  children,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  other  parts  alfo. 

In  the  genealogical  hiftory  of  Tufcany,  wrote  by 
Gamarini,  mention  is  made  of  a  nobleman  of  Sienna, 
named  Pichi,  who  of  three  wives  had  1 50  children  ; 
and  that,  being  lent  ambaffador  to  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  he  had  48  of  his  Ions  in  his  retinue.  In  a 
monument  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Innocent,  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  erected  to  a  woman  who  died  at  88  years  of  age, 
it  is  recorded,  that  lhe  might  have  feen  288  children 
diredily  iffued  from  her.  This  exceeds  what  Hake- 
well  relates  of  Mrs  Honeywood,  a  gentlewoman  of 
Kent,  born  in  the  year  1527,  and  married  at  16  to 
her  only  hulband  R.  Honeywood,  of  Charing,  Efq  ; 
and  died  in  her  93d  year.  She  had  16  children  of  her 
own  body  ;  of  which  three  died  young,  and  a  fourth 
had  no  inue  :  yet  her  grandchildren ,  in  the  fecond 
generation,  amounted  to  1 14  ;  in  the  third,  to  228  ; 
though  in  the  fourth,  they  fell  to  9.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  flie  might  have  feen  in  her  life-time  being  367. 
l6+ii4+228+9r:367.  So  that  fhe  could  fay  the 
fame  as  the  diftich  does  of  one  of  the  Dalburg’s  fa¬ 
mily  at  Bafil : 

t  2  3  4 

Mater  ait  natte  die  natce  filia  natam , 

5  6 
Ut  rnoneat ,  natae,  plangere,  filiolam. 

Managemetit  of  Children-.  See  Infant. 

Overlaying  of  Children,  is  a  misfortune  that  fre¬ 
quently  happens ;  to  prevent  which,  the  Florentines 
have  contrived  an  inftrument  called  arcuccio.  See 
Arcuccio. 

Children  are,  in  law,  a  man’s  ilfiie  begotten  on 
his  wife.  As  to  illegitimate  children,  fee  Bastard. 

For  the  legal  duties  of  parents  to  their  children, 
fee  Parent  and  Bastard. 

As  to  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  they 
arife  from  a  principle  of  natural  jullice  and  retribu¬ 
tion.  For  to  thole  who  gave  us  exiftence,  we  natu¬ 
rally  owe  fuhjecftion  and  obedience  during  our  mino¬ 
rity,  and  honour  and  reverence  ever  after  :  they  who 
protected  the  weaknefs  of  our  infancy,  are  intitled  to 
our  protection  in  the  infirmity  of  their  age  ;  they 
Who  by  fuitenance  and  education  have  enabled  their 
offspring  to  profper,  ought,  in  return,  to  be  fupported 
by  that  offspring,  in  cafe  they  Hand  in  need  of  affif- 
tance.  Upon  this  principle  proceed  all  the  duties  of 
children  to  their  parents,  which  are  enjoined  by  pofi- 
tive  laws.  And  the  Athenian  laws  carried  this  prin¬ 
ciple  into  praCtice  with  a  fcrupnlous  kind  of  nicety  : 
obliging  all  children  to  provide  for  their  father  when 
fallen  into  poverty ;  with  an  exception  to  fpurious 
children,  to  thofe  whofe  chaftity  had  been  proftituted 


with  confent  of  their  father,  and  to  thofe  whom  he  children 
had  not  put  in  any  way  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  |j 
legiflature,  fays  baron  Montefqnien,  confidered,  that,  Chili, 
in  the  firft  cafe,  the  father,  being  uncertain,  had  ren-  “ 

dered  the  natural  obligation  precarious  ;  that,  in  the 
fecond  cafe,  he  had  lullied  the  life  he  had  given,  and 
done  his  children  the  greateft  of  injuries,  in  depri¬ 
ving  them  of  their  reputation  ;  and  that,  in  the  third 
cafe,  he  had  rendered  their  life,  (fo  far  as  in  him  lay), 
an  infupportable  burden,  by  furnifliing  them  with  no 
means  of  fubfiftence. 

Our  laws  agree  with  thofe  of  Athens,  with  regard 
to  the  firft  only  of  thefe  particulars,  the  cafe  of  ipu- 
rions  iflue.  In  the  other  cafes,  the  law  does  not  hold 
the  tie  of  nature  to  be  diflolved  by  any  mifbehaviour 
of  the  parent;  and  therefore  a  child  is  equally jufti- 
fiable  in  defending  the  perfon,  or  maintaining  the 
caufe  or  fuit,  of  a  bad  parent,  as  of  a  good  one  ;  and  is 
equally  compellable,  if  of  fufficient  ability,  to  maintain 
and  provide  for  a  wicked  and  uunatural  progenitor, 
as  for  one  who  has  fhown  the  greateft  tenderuefs  and 
parental  piety. 

CHILI,  a  province  of  South  America,  bounded  by 
Peru  on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  La  Plata  on 
the  eaft,  by  Patagonia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  the  welt,  lying  between  7 5  and  8j  degrees 
of  ^veft  longitude,  and  between  25  and  45  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude  ;  though  fome  comprehend  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego. 

The  firft  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  upon  this  coun¬ 
try  was  made  by  Almagro  in  the  year  1535,  after  he 
and  Pizarro  had  completed  the  conqueft  of  Peru.  He 
fet  out  on  his  expedition  to  Chili  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  Spaniards  and  auxiliary  Indians.  For  200 
leagues,  he  was  well  accommodated  with  every  ne-  * 

cellary  by  the  Indians,  who  had  been  fubjedts  of  the 
emperors  of  Peru  :  but  reaching  the  barren  country 
of  Charcas,  his  troops  became  difeontented  throngh 
the  hardlhips  they  fuffered  ;  which  determined  Alma¬ 
gro  to  climb  the  mountains  called  Cordilleras,  in  order 
to  get  the  fooner  into  Chili ;  being  ignorant  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  mines  of  Potofi,  contained  in  the  province  of 
Charcas  where  he  then  was.  At  that  time  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  were  covered  with  fnow,  the  depth  of  which 
obliged  him  to  dig  his  way  through  it.  The  cold 
made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  his  naked  Indians,  that  it 
is  computed  no  lefs  than  10,000  of  them  perilhed  on 
thefe  dreadful  mountains,  130  of  the  Spaniards  fliarii  g 
the  fame  fate  ;  while  many  of  the  furvivors  loft  their 
fingers  and  toes  through  the  excefs  of  cold.  At  laft,  af¬ 
ter  encountering  incredible  difficulties,  Almagro  reach¬ 
ed  a  fine,  temperate,  and  fertile  plain  on  the  oppoiite 
fide  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  greateft  kindnefs  by  the  natives.  Thefe  poor 
favages,  taking  the  Spaniards  for  deputies  of  their  god 
Virachoca,  immediately  collected  for  them  ail  offering 
of  gold  and  filver  worth  200,000  ducats  :  and  foon 
after  brought  a  prefent  to  Almagro  worth  300,000 
more.  Thefe  offerings  only  determined  him  to  con¬ 
quer  the  whole  country  as  foon  as  poffible.  The 
Indian^  among  whom  he  now  was,  had  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Peruvian  incas,  or  emperors,  ana 
confequently  gave  Almagro  no  trouble.  He  therefore 
marched  immediately  againft  thofe  who  had  never 
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Chili.  been  conquered  by  the  Peruvians,  and  inhabited  the 
:  fouthern  parts  of  Chili.  Thele  favages  fought  with 

great  refolution,  and  difputed  every  inch  of  ground  : 
but  in  five  months  time  the  Spaniards  had  made  fiich 
progrefs,  that  they  mult  infallibly  have  reduced  the 
Whole  province  in  a  very  little  time,  had  not  Almagro 
returned  to  Peru,  in  confequence  of  a  commiffion  Pent 
him  front  Spain. 

In  1540,  Pizarro  having  overcome  and  put  Alma¬ 
gro  to  death,  lent  into  Chili,  Batdivia,  or  V aldtvia, 
who  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  war  in  Italy,  and 
Was  reckoned  one  of  the  bell  officers  in  the  Spanilh 
lervice.  As  he  penetrated  fouthwards,  however,  he 
met  with  much  oppofition  :  the  confederated  caziques 
frequently  gave  him  battle,  and  difplayed  great  cou¬ 
rage  and  refolution  ;  but  could  not  prevent  him  from 
penetrating  to  the  valley  of  Mafiocho,  which  he  found 
incredibly  fertile  and  populous.  Here  he  founded  the 
city  of  St  Jago  ;  and  finding  gold  mines  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  forced  the  Indians  to  work  in  them  ;  at  the 
fame  time  building  a  caltle  for  the  fafety  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  new  colony.  The  natives,  exafperated  at 
this  flavery,  immediately  took  up  arms ;  attacked  the 
fort  ;  anil,  though  defeated  and  repulfed,  fet  fire  to 
the  outworks,  which  contained  all  the  provifionsof  the 
Spaniards.  Nor  were  they  difeouraged  by  this  and 
many  other  defeats,  but  lbill  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigour.  At  lalt,  Valdivia,  having  overcome 
them  in  many  battles,  forced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vale  to  fubmit ;  upon  which  he  immediately  let  them 
to  work  in  the  mines  of  Quilotr*.  This  indignity 
offered  to  their  countrymen  redoubled  the  fury  of  thole 
who  remained  at  liberty.  Their  utmoll  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  were  as  yet  unable  to  Hop  Valdivia’s  progrefs. 
Having  crofl’ed  the  large  rivers  Maulle  and  Hata,  he 
travel  led  a  vaft  tratft  of  country,  and  founded  the  city 
of  La  Conception  on  the  South-fea-coaft.  He  erected 
fortrefles  in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
keep  the  natives  in  awe ;  and  built  the  city  called  Im¬ 
perial,  about  40  leagues  to  the  fonthward  of  Concep¬ 
tion.  The  Spanilh  writers  lay,  that  the  neighbouring 
valley  contained  80,000  inhabitants  of  a  peaceable  dil- 
polition ;  and  who  were  even  fo  tame  as  to  liiffer  Val¬ 
divia  to  parcel  ont  their  lands  among  his  followers, 
while  they  themfelves  remained  in  a  Hate  of  inatft ivity. 
About  16  leagues  to  the  ealtward  of  Imperial,  the  Spa¬ 
nilh  general  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  Villa  Rica, 
fo  called  on  account  of  the  rich  gold  mines  he  found 
there.  But  his  ambition  and  avarice  had  now  involved 
liimfelf  in  difficulties  from  which  he  Could  never  be  ex¬ 
tricated  :  He  had  extended  his  conquelb  beyond  what 
his  Itrength  was  capable  of  maintaining.  The  Chilefians 
were  Hill  as  defirous  as  ever  of  recovering  their  liber¬ 
ties.  Thehorfes,  fire-arms,  and  armour  of  the  Spaniards, 
indeed,  appeared  dreadful  to  them  ;  but  the  thoughts  of 
endlels  flavery  were  lbill  more  fo.  In  thecourle  of  the 
war  they  had  dilcovered  that  the  Spaniards  were  vul¬ 
nerable  and  mortal  men  like  themfelves ;  they  hoped, 
therefore,  by  dint  of  their  liiperiority  in  numbers,  to 
be  able  to  expel  the  tyrannical  nfurpers.  Had  all  the 
rations  joined  in  this  refolution,  the  Spaniards  had 
certainly  been  exterminated  ;  but  fome  of  them  were 
of  a  pacific  and  fearful  difpolition,  while  others  confi¬ 
gured  fervitude  as  the  greatell  of  all  poffible  calami¬ 


ties.  Of  this  laft  opinion  were  the  Aracceam,  the  Chili.  ' 

moll  intrepid  people  in  Chili,  and  who  had  given  Val- 

divia  the  greatelt  trouble.  They  all  role  to  a  man, 

and  chol’e  Capatilican,  a  renowned  hero  among  them, 

for  their  leader.  Valdivia,  however,  received- notice 

of  their  revolt  (boner  than  they  intended  he  ffiould, 

and  returned  with  all  expedition  to  the  vale  of  Arac- 

cea  ;  but  before  he  arrived,  14,000  of  the  Chilefians 

were  there  affembled  under  the  conduct  of  Capaulican. 

He  attacked  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  forced  them 
to  retreat  into  the  woods  ;  but  could  not  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  as  they  kept  continually  fallying  out  and 
harralfmg  his  men.  At  laft  Capaulican,  having  obfer- 
ved  that  fighting  with  fuch  a  number  of  undisciplined 
troops  only  ferved  to  contribute  to  the  defeat  and  con- 
fufion  of  the  whole,  divided  bis  forces  into  bodies  of 
1000  each.  Thefe  he  dire  died  to  attack  the  enemy 
by  turns;  and,  though  he  did  not  expedt  that  a  fingle 
thoufand  would  put  them  to  flight,  he  diredted  them 
to  make  as  loHg  a  Hand  as  they  could  ;  when  they 
were  to  be  relieved  and  fupported  by  another  body  ; 
and  thus  the  Spaniards  would  be  at  laft  wearied  out 
and  overcome.  The  event  fully  anfwered  his  expec¬ 
tations.  The  Chilefians  maintained  a  fight  for  leven 
or  eight  hours,  until  the  Spaniards,  growing  faint  for 
want  of  refrelhment,  retired  precipitately.  Valdivia 
ordered  them  to  pollefs  a  pafs  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  field,  to  flop  the  purfuit ;  but  this  defign  being 
dilcovered  to  the  Chilefians  by  the  treachery  of  Ms 
page,  who  was  a  native  of  that  country,  the  Spaniards 
were  furrounded  on  all  (ides,  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Indians.  The  general  was  taken  and  put  to  death  ; 
fome  fay  with  the  tortures  ufually  inflidled  by  thole 
favages  on  their  prifoners*  ;  others,  that  he  had  melt-  *  See  Ame- 
ed  gold  poured  down  his  throat ;  but  all  agree,  that  rica,n°3J. 
the  Indians  made  flutes  and  other  inftruments  of  his 
bones,  and  preferved  his  Ikull  as  a  monument  of  their 
vidlory,  which  they  celebrated  by  an  annual  fellival. 

After  this  vidlory  the  Chilefians  had  another  engage¬ 
ment  with  their  enemies ;  in  which  alfo  they  proved 
victorious,  defeating  the  Spaniards  with  the  lofs  of 
near  3000  men  ;  and  upon  this  they  bent  their  whole 
force  againll  the  colonies.  The  city  of  Conception, 
being  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  was  taken  and  de- 
llroyed:  but  the  Indians  were  forced  to  raife  the  liege 
of  Imperial ;  and  their  progrefs  was  at  laft  Hopped 
by  Garcia  de  Mendoza,  who  defeated  Capaulican,  took 
him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  No  defeats,  how¬ 
ever,  could  dilpirit  the  Chilefians.  They  continued  the 
war  for  50  years;  and  to  this  day  they  remain  uncon¬ 
quered,  and  give  the  .Spaniards  more  trouble  than  any 
other  American  nation.  Their  moll  irreconcileable 
enemies  are  the  inhabitants  of  Araccea  and  Tucapel, 
thofe  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Bobio,  or  whofe  country 
extends  towards  the  Cordilleras. — The  manners  of 
thefe  people  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  North  America, 
which  we  have  already  deferibed  under  the  article 
America  ;  but  leeni  to  have  a  more  warlike  difpofi- 
tion.  It  is  a  conllant  rule  with  the  Chilefians  never  to 
fue  for  peace.  The  Spaniards  are  obliged  not  only  to 
make  the  firft  overtures,  but  to  purchafe  it  by  prefents. 

They  have  at  laft  been  obliged  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  extending  their  conquelts,  and  reduced  to  cover 
their  frontiers  by  erecting  forts  at  proper  dilhinces. 

The 
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The  Spanifli  colonies  in  Chili  are  tlifperfed  on  the 
borders  of  the  South-fea.  They  are  parted  from  Peru 
by  a  defert  80  leagues  in  breadth  ;  and  bounded  by  the 
illand  of  Chiloe,  at  the  extremity  next  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan.  There  are  no  fettlements  on  the  coaft  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  Baldivia,  Conception-ifland,  Valparaifo, 
?and  Coquimbo  or  La  Serena,  which  are  all  fea-ports. 
In  the  inland  country  is  St  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  co¬ 
lony.  There  is  no  culture  nor  habitation  at  any  di- 
Itaiice  from  thefe  towns.  The  buildings  in  the  whole 
province  are  low,  made  of  unburnt  brick,  and  rnoftly 
thatched.  This  practice  is  obferved  on  account  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes ;  and  is  properly  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  indolence  of  the 
•inhabitants. 

The  climate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the  moll  wholefome 
in  the  whole  world.  The  vicinity  of  the  Cordilleras 
gives  it  fuch  a  delightful  temperature  as  could  not 
otherwife  be  expefted  in  that  latitude.  Though  gold 
mines  are  found  in  it,  their  richnefs  has  been  too  much 
extolled  ;  their  produce  never  exceeds  L.  218,750. 
The  foil  is  prodigioufly  fertile.  All  the  European 
fruits  have  improved  in  that  happy  climate.  The 
wine  would  be  excellent  if  nature  were  properly  af- 
fifted  by  art  :  and  the  corn-harveft  is  reckoned  a  bad 
one  when  it  does  not  yield  a  hundred  fold.  With  all 
thefe  advantages,  Chili  has  no  direft  intercourfe  with 
the  mother-country.  Their  trade  is  confined  to  Peru, 
Paraguay,  and  the  favages  on  their  frontiers.  With 
thefe  laft  they  exchange  their  lefs  valuable  commodi¬ 
ties,  for  oxen,  horles,  and  their  own. children,  whom 
they  are  ready  to  part  with  for  the  moll  trifling  things. 
This  province  fupplies  Peru  with  great  plenty  of  hides, 
dried  fruit,  copper,  falt-meat,  horfes,  hemp,  lard, 
wheat,  and  gold.  In  exchange  it  receives  tobacco, 
fugar,  cocoa,  earthen-ware,  woollen-cloth,  linen,  hats 
made  at  Quito,  and  every  article  of  luxury  brought 
from  Europe.  The  lhips  lent  from  Callao  on  this  traf¬ 
fic  were  formerly  bound  to  Conception  Bay,  but  now 
come  to  Valparaifo.  The  commerce  between  this 
province  and  Paraguay  is  carried  on  by  land,  though 
it  is  a  journey  of  360  leagues,  40  of  which  lie  through 
the  fnows  and  precipices  of  Cordilleras  ;  but  if  it  was 
carried  on  by  fea,  they  mull  either  pafs  the  ltraits 
of  Magellan,  or  double  Cape  Horn,  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  always  avoid  as  much  as  poflible.  To  Para¬ 
guay  are  fent  fome  woollen  Hurts  called  ponchos, 
which  are  ufed  for  cloaks ;  alfo  wines,  brandy,  oil, 
and  chiefly  gold.  In  return  they  receive  wax,  a 
kind  of  tallow  fit  to  make  foap,  European  goods,,  and 
negroes. 

Chili  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  is  abfolute  in  all 
civil,  political,  and  military  affairs,  and  is  alfo  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  viceroy.  The  latter  has  no  authority 
except  when  a  governor  dies  ;  in  which  tale  he  may 
appoint  -one  in  his  room  for  a  time,  till  the  mother- 
country  names  a  fuccertbr.  If,  on  fome  occafions,  the 
viceroy  has  interfered  in  the  government  of  Chili,  it 
was  when  he  has  been  either  am  horded  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  trull  repofed  in  him  by  the  court,  or  by  the  defe¬ 
rence  paid  to  the  eminence  of  his  office  ;  or  when  he 
has  been  actuated  by  his  own  ambition  to  extend  his 
authority.  In  the  whole  province  of  Chili  there  are 
not  20,000  white  men,  and  trot  more  than  60,000  ne- 
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gfoes,  or  Indians,  able  to  bear  arms.  The  military  Chiliad 
eftablilhment  amounted  formerly  to  2000  men  ;  but  j. 
the  maintaining  of  them  being  found  too  expenfive, 

they  were  reduced  to  500  at  the  beginning  of  this  - — 

century. 

CHILIAD,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  things  ranged 
by  thoulands.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
XiAiaf,  milk,  a  thouland. 

CHILIARCHA,  or  Chiliarchus,  an  officer  in 
the  armies  of  the  ancients,  who  had  the  command  of 
a  thoufand  men. 

CHILIAGON,  in  geometry,  a  regular  plain  figure 
of  100  fides  and  angles.  Though  the  imagination  can¬ 
not  form  the  idea  of  fuch  a  figure,  yet  we  may  have 
a  very  clear  notion  of  it  in  the  mind,  and  can  eafily 
demonllrate  that  the  fum  of  all  its  angles  is  equal  to 
1996  right  ones:  for  the  internal  angles  of  every  plane 
figure  are  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  ones  as  the  fi¬ 
gure  hath  fides,  except  thofe  four  which  are  about  the 
centre  of  the  figure,  from  whence  it  may  be  refolved 
into  as  many  triangles  as  it  has  fides.  The  author  of 
L’art  de  Pcnfer,  p.  44.  has  brought  this  inftance  to 
Ihew  the  dillindtion  between  imagination  and  con¬ 
ceiving. 

CHILIASTS,  in  church-hiftory  See  Millena- 
rians. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William),  an  eminent  di¬ 
vine  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Oxford  in 
1602,  and  bred  there.  He  made  early  great  profi¬ 
ciency  ill  his  ftudiesj  being  of  a  very  quick  genius. 

He  was  an  expert  mathematician,  as  well  as  an  able  di¬ 
vine,  and  a  very  good  poet.  Study  and  converfation 
at  the  univerfity  turning  upon  the  controverfy  between 
the  church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  king’s  marriage  with  Henrietta  daughter  to 
Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  Mr  Chillingworth  forfook 
the  church  of  England,  and  embraced  the  Romilh  re¬ 
ligion.  Dr  Laud,  then  bilhop  of  London,  hearing  of 
this,  and  being  greatly  concerned  at  it,  wrote  Mr 
Chillingworth  ;  who  expreffing  a  great  deal  of  can¬ 
dour  and  impartiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  cor- 
refpond  with  him.  This  fet  Mr  Chillingworth  on  a 
new  inquiry;  and  at  laft  determined  him  to  return 
to  his  former  religion.  In  1634  he  wrote  a  confuta¬ 
tion  of  the  arguments  which  had  induced  him  to  go 
over  to  the  qhurch  of  Rome.  He  fpoke  freely  to  his 
friends  Of  all  the  difficulties  that  occurred  to  him  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  a  groundlefs  report,  that  he 
had  turned  Papift  a  fecond  time,  and  then  Proteftant 
again.  His  return  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  England  made  a  great  noife,  and  engaged  him  in 
feveral  difputes  with  thofe  of  the  Romilh  perfuafion. 

But  in  1635  he  engaged  in  a  work  which  gave  him  a 
far  greater  opportunity  to  confute  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  vindicate  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Religion  of  Prote- 
ftants  a  fafe  Way  to  Salvation.”  Sir  Thomas  Coven¬ 
try,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  offering  him  pre¬ 
ferment,  Mr  Chillingworth  refufed  to  accept  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fcruples  with  regard  to  the  fubfeription  of 
the  39  articles.  However  he  at  laft  furmounted  thefe 
fcruples ;  and  being  promoted  to  the  chancellorlhip 
of  the  church  of  Sarum,  with  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
worth  in  Northamptonffiire  annexed  to  it,  lie  com- 
11  I  plied 
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Chilminar  plied  with  the  ufual  fiibfcription.  Mr  Chillingworth 
ii  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal  party  ;  aud0  in 
btmes‘  Auguft  1643,  was  prelent  in  king  Charles  I.’s  army  at 
'  the  liege  of  Gloucefter,  where  he  advifetl  and  direc¬ 
ted  the  making  certain  engines  for  aflaulting  the  town. 
Soon  after,  having  accompanied  the  Lord  Hopton, 
general  of  the  king’s  forces  in  the  welt,  to  Arundel 
caftle  in  Suffex,  lie  was  there  taken  prifoner  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Waller,  who  obliged  the  caftle  to  furrender. 
But  his  illnefs  increafing,  he  obtained  leave  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Chichefter,  where  he  was  lodged  at  the 
bilhop’s  palace ;  and,  after  a  Ihort  ficknefs,  died  in. 
1644.  He  hath  left  feveral  excellent  works  behind  him. 

CHILMINAR.  See  Persepolis. 

CHILO,  one  of  the  feven  lages  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  ephori  of  Sparta  the  place  of  his  birth,  flourilhed 
about  556  years  before  Chrilt.  He  was  accultomed  to 
fay,  that  there  were  three  things  very  difficult :  “  To 
u  keep  a  fecret ;  to  know  how  beft  to  employ  our 
<(  time  ;  and  to  fuffer  injuries  without  murmuring.” 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  he  who  caufed  the  Ihort 
fentence,  Know  thyjeif  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  It  is  faid  that  he  died  with 
joy,  while  embracing  his  l'on,  who  had  been  crowned 
at  the  Olympic  games. 

CHILOE,  an  illand  lying  near  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in 
South  America,  under  the  43d  degree  of  fouth  lati¬ 
tude.  It  is  the  chief  of  an  archipelago  of  40  iflands, 
and  its  principal  town  is  Callro.  It  rains  here  almoft 
all  the  year,  infomuch  that  nothing  but  Indian  corn, 
or  fome  luch  grain,  that  requires  but  little  heat  to  ri¬ 
pen  it,  can  ever  come  to  perfection.  They  have  ex¬ 
cellent  Ihell-filh,  very  good  wild-fowl,  hogs,  ffieep,  and 
heeves.  As  alfo  a  great  deal  of  honey  and  wax. 
They  carry  on  a  trade  with  Peru  and  Chili ;  whither 
they  fend  boards  of  cedar,  of  which  they  have  vaft 
forefts. 

CHILTERN,  a  chain  of  chalky  hills,  running  from 
ealt  to  weft  through  Buckinghamlhire. 

CHIMERA,  a  port-town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gnlph  of  Venice,  in  the 
province  of  Epirus,  about  32  miles  north  of  the  city 
Corfu,  near  which  are  the  mountains  of  Chimsera, 
which  divide  Epirus  from  Thelfaly.  E.  Long.  20.  40. 
N.  Lat.  40.  20.. 

Chimera,  a  fabulous  monfter,  which  the  poets 
feign  to  have  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat, 
and  the  tail  of  a  dragon  ;  and  add,  that  this  odd  beaft 
was  killed  by  Bellerophon.  According  to  authors,  the 
foundation  of  the  fable  was,  that  in  Lycia  there  was 
a  burning  mountain  or  volcano  of  this  name ;  that  the 
t.op  of  this  mountain  was  feldom  without  lions,  nor 
the  middle,  which  had  very  good  grafs,  without  goats ; 
that  ferpents  bred  at  the  bottom,  which  was  marlhy  ; 
and  that  Bellerophon  rendered  the  mountain  habi¬ 
table. 

By  a  chimara ,  among  the  pliilofophers,  is  nnder- 
ftood  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  compofed  of 
fuch  contradictions  and  abfurdities  as  cannot  poflibly 
any  where  exift  but  in  thought. 

CHIMES  of  a  Clock,  a  kind  of  periodical  mufic,  pro¬ 
duced  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  by  means  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  apparatus  added  to  a  clock.. 


In  order  to  calculate  numbers  for  the  chimes,  and  Chimes, 
adapt  the  chime-barrel,  it  muft  be  obfei  ved,  that  the  I 
barrel  muft  turn  round  in  the  fame  time  that  the  tune  ^  ’mncy. 
it  is  to  play  requires  in  linging.  As  for  the  chime- 
barrel,  it  may  be  made  up  of  certain  bars  that  run 
athwart  it,  with  a  convenient  number  of  holes  punch¬ 
ed  in  them  to  pnt  in  the  pins  that  are  to  draw  each 
hammer :  and  thel'e  pins,  in  order  to  play  the  time  of 
the  tune  rightly,  muft  ftand  upright,  or  hang  down 
from  the  bar,  fome  more,  fome  lei's.  To  place  the 
pins  rightly,  you  may  proceed  by  the  way  of  changes 
on  bells,  viz.  x,  2,  3,  4 ;  or  rather  make  ufe  of  the 
mufical  notes.  Oblerve  what  is  the  compafs  of  your 
tune,  and  divide  the  barrel  accordingly  from  end  to 
end. 

Thus  in  the  examples  on  Plate  LXXIX.  fig.  1,  2. 
each  of  the  tunes  are  eight  notes  in  compafs ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  barrel  is  divided  into  eight  parts.  Thele 
divilions  are  (truck  round  the  barrel ;  oppofite  to 
which  are  the  hammer-tails. 

We  fpeak  here  as  if  there  were  only  one  hammer 
to  each  bell,  that  it  may  be  more  clearly  apprehend¬ 
ed  ;  but  when  two  notes  of  the  fame  found  come  to¬ 
gether  in  a  tune,  there  muft  be  two  hammers  to  the 
bell  to  ftrike  it :  fo  that  if,  in  all  the  tunes  you  intend 
to  chime  of  eight  notes  compafs,  there  (hould  happen 
to  be  fuch  double  notes  on  every  bell ;  inltead  of  eight, 
you  muft  have  fixteen  hammers^  and  accordingly  you 
muft  divide  the  barrel,  and  ftrike  lixteen  ftrokes  round 
it,  oppofite  to  each  hammer- tail  :  then  you  are  to  di¬ 
vide  it  round  about,  into  as  many  divifions  as  there 
are  mufical  bars,  femibreves,  minims,  ire.  in  the 
tune. 

Thus  the  hundredtb-pfalm  tune  has  2.0  femibreves, 
and  each  divifion  of  it  ie  a  femibreve :  the  firft  note 
of  it  alfo  is  a  femibreve  ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  chime- 
barrel  muft  be  a  whole  divifion,  from  five  to  five  ;  as 
yon  may  nnderftand  plainly,  if  you  conceive  the  fur- 
face  of  a  chime-barrel  to  be  reprelented  by  the  above 
figures,  as  if  the  cylindrical  fnperficies  of  the  barrel 
were  ftretched  out  at  length,  or  extended  on  a  plane  : 
and  then  ltich  a  table,  fo  divided,  if  it  were  to  be 
wrapped  round  the  barrel,  would  (hew  the  places 
where  all  the  pins  are  to  ftand  in  the  barrel  :  for  the 
dpts  running  about  the  table,  are  the  places  of  the  pins 
that  play  the  tune. 

Indeed,  if  the  chimes  are  to  be  complete,  you  ought 
to  have  a  let  of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes ;  fo  as  that, 
each  bell  having  the  true  Ibnnd  of  fol,  la ,  mi,  fa,  you 
may  play  any  tune  with  its  flats  and  (harps  :  nay,  you, 
may  by  this  means  play  both  the  bafs  and  treble  with 
one  barrel :  and  by  fetting  the  names  of  your  bells  at 
the  head  of  any  tune,  that  tune  may  eafily  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  chime- barrel,  without  any  (kill  in  mulic  : 
but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  each  line  in  the  mufic  is 
three  notes  diftant ;  that  is,  there  is  a  note  between 
each  line,  as  well  as  upon  it. 

CHIMNEY,  in  architecture,  a  particular  part  of  a 
houfe,  where  the  fire  is  made,  having  a  tube  or  fun¬ 
nel  to  carry  off  the  fmoke. 

Method,  of  Building  Chimneys  that  will,  not  fmoke. 

— Workmen  have  different  methods  of  drawing  npthe* 
funnels  of  chimneys,  generally  according  to  their  owit 
fancies  and  judgments,  and  fometimes  according  to  the 
cuftoms 
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Chimney  ctiftoms  of  places.  They  are  feldom  directed  by  found 
ji  and  rational  principles.  It  will  be  found  for  the  moll 
^*na~  part,  that  the  flunking  of  chimneys  is  owing  to  their 
being  carried  up  narrower  near  the  top  than  below, 
or,  zig-zag,  all  in  angles :  in  l'ome  cafes,  indeed,  it  is 
owing  to  accidental  caufes ;  but,  for  the  molt  part, 
to  thole  two  above  mentioned.  Where  they  are  car¬ 
ried  up  in  the  pyramid  or  tapering  form,  eljpecially  if 
the  houfe  be  of  a  confiderable  height,  it  is  len  to  one 
but  they  fometimes  fmoke.  The  air  in  the  rooms, 
being  rarefied,  is  forced  into  the  funnel  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  receives  from  the  fire  an  additional  force  to 
carry  up  the  fmoke.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  fmoke  flies,  the  lef's  is  the  force  that  drives 
it,  the  flower  it  mult  move,  and  coufequently  the 
more  room  in  proportion  it  fliould  have  to  move  in ; 
whereas  in  the  nfiual  way  it  has  lei's,  by  the  fides  of 
the  chimney  being  gathered  clofer  and  clofer  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  method  here  propofed  of  carrying  up  chim¬ 
neys  will  be  objected  to  by  fotne  thus:  The  wider  a 
chimney  is  at  the  top,  fay  they,  the  more  liberty  has 
the  wind  to  blow  down.  Very  true;  but  is  it  not  re¬ 
filled  in  going  down,  both  by  the  form  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  other  evident  caufes,  fo  that  it  mull  return 
again  ?  In  the  other  way,  when  the  wind  blows  down, 
the  refinance  being  lefs,  the  wind  and  fmoke  are,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  expreffioii,  impril'oned,  and  make  the 
fmoke  puff  ont  below.  This  method  has  proved  ef¬ 
fectual  after  all  others  had  failed ;  and  that  in  a  houfe 
placed  in  the  worlt  fituation  poflible,  namely,  under  a 
high  mountain  to  the  fouthw'ard,  from  which  Itrong 
blafts  blow  down  upon  it.  A  vent  was  carried  up 
without  angles,  as  perpendicular  as  pofiible  ;  and  was 
made  about  three  or  four  inches  wider  at  top  than  at 
the  bottom  :  the  funnel  was  gathered  in  a  throat  di¬ 
rectly  above  the  fire-place,  and  fo  widening  upwards. 
Since  that  time  the  houfe  has  not  only  ceafed  to  fmoke, 
but,  when  the  doors  Hand  open,  the  draught  is  fo  Itrong 
that  it  will  carry  a  piece  of  paper  out  at  the  chimney- 
head.  See  more  on  this  fubjedt  under  the  article 
Smoke. 

CHiMNEY-iV/e»<?y,  otherwife  called  Hearth-money, 
a  duty  to  the  crown  on  houfes.  By  Hat.  14.  Char.  II. 
cap.  2-  every  fire-hearth,  and  Hove  of  every  dwelling 
or  other  houfe,  within  England  and  Wales  (except 
luch  as  pay  not  to  church  and  poor),  was  chargeable 
with  2  s.  per  annum ,  payable  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady- 
day  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  ire.  ; 
which  payment  was  commonly  called  chimney-money . 
This  tax,  being  much  complained  of  as  burthenfome 
to  the  people,  has  been  lince  taken  off,  and  others 
impofed  in  its  Head  ;  among  which  that  on  win¬ 
dows  has  by  fome  been  eHeemed  almoH  equally  grie¬ 
vous. 

x  CHIMPANZEE,  in  nattiral  hiflory.  See  St  mi  a. 

Boundaries,  CHINA,  a  country  of  Alia,  fituated  on  the  moH 
extent,  &c.  eaflerly  part  of  that  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tartary  ;  from  which  it  is  divided,  partly  by 
a  prodigious  wall  of  1  joo  miles  in  length,  and  partly 
by  high,  craggy,  and  inacceffible  mountains.  On  the 
eafi,  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  ;  on  the  weft,  by  part 
of  the  Mogul’s  empire,  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
from  which  it  is  parted  byoher  rieges  of  high  moun¬ 


tains  and  fandy  deferts.  On  the  fouth,  it  is  botttidtd  China, 
partly  by  the  kingdoms  of  Lao,  Tonquin,  Ava,  and 
Cochin-China,  and  partly  by  the  fotithern  or  Indian 
lea,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  Philippine  iflands. 

There  are  leveral  ways  of  computing  its  length  and 
breadth.  According  to  fome  of  thele,  it  is  reckoned 
1269,  1600,  or  1800  miles  in  length  and  as  much  in 
breadth  :  however,  by  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts, 
this  valt  country  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  foflm,  the 
breadth  being  lei’s  than  ihe  length,  by  little  more  „ 
than  a  fourth-part.  It  contains  15  provinces,  exchi-  j5;v;pon 
five  of  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  fituated  without  the  into  pro- 
great  wall,  though,  under  the  lame  dominion.  Their  vinccs. 
names  are,  .1.  Shenfi  ;  2.  Slianfi  ;  3.  Pechcli:  which 
are  fituated  on  the  north  fide,  along  the  wall.  4.  Shan- 
tong  »  5 •  Kyan-nang  ;  6.  Che-kyang  ;  7.  Fo-kyetl  : 
which  are  fituated  along  the  ealtem  ocean.  8.  Quang- 
tong  ;  9.  Qiiang-li ;  jo.  Yu-nan;  11.  Se-chneri  : 
which  ftretch  themlelves  towards  the  fouth  and  fotith- 
weft.  And,  12.  Ho-nan  ;  13.  Hu-quand  ;  14.  Queyi 
chew  ;  15.  Kyang-fi  :  which  take  up  the  middle  part. 

For  a  particular  defeription  of  all  tllefe,  fee  their  pro¬ 
per  articles.  ^ 

The  origin  of  all  nations  is  involved  in  obfeurity  Chinefe 
and  fable  ;  but  that  of  the  Chinefe  much  more  fo  than  preter.fions 
any  other.  Every  raiion  is  inclined  to  afliime  too  t0  anti<lu‘t7 
high  an  antiquity  to  itfelf,  but  the  Chinefe  carry  theirs 
beyond  all  bounds.  Indeed,  though  no  people  011 
earth  are  more  exadl  in  keeping  records  of  every  me¬ 
morable  tranfaiHioii,  yet  Inch  is  the  genius  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  for  fuperftition  and  fable,  that  the  firft  part  of 
their  hillory  is  defervedly  contemned  by  every  ratio-  ^ 
nal  perfon.  What  contributes  more  to  the  uncertain-  why  thtir 
ty  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  is,  that  neither  we,  nor  they  hiftory  is  fo 
tliemfelves,  have  any  thing  but  fragments  of  their  an-  uncertain, 
cienthiftorical  books;  for  about  213  years  before  Chrill, 
the  reigning  emperor  Si-whang -ti  cauled  all  the  booki 
in  the  empire  to  be  burned,  except  tliofe  written  by 
lawyers  and  phyficians.  Nay,  the  more  effectually 
to  deftroy  the  memory  of  every  thing  contained  in 
them,  he  commanded  a  great  number  of  learned  men 
to  be  buried  alive,  left,  from  their  memories,  they 
Ihould  commit  to  writing  fomething  of  the  true  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  empire.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  Chinefe 
annals  is  complained  of  even  by  their  moft  relpeifted 
author,  Confucius  himfelf ;  who  alfo  affirms,  that,  be¬ 
fore  his  time,  many  of  the  oldelt  materials  for  writing 
fuch  annals  had  been  deltroyed. 

According  to  the  Chinefe  hiftories,  the  firft  monarch  Fabulous 
of  the  whole  univerfe,  (that  is,  of  China),  was  called  hiftory  of 
Puon-ku ,  or  Pueu-cu.  This,  according  to  fome,  was  China, 
the  firft  man  ;  but  according  to  Bayer  and  Menze- 
lius,  two  of  the  greateft  critics  in  Chinefe  litera¬ 
ture  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  word  fignifies 
the  higheft  antiquity.  Puon-ku  was  fucceeded  by 
Tiene-hoang,  which  fignifies  the  emperor  of  heaven. 

They  call  him  alfo  the  intelligent  heaven,  the  fupreme 
king  of  the  middle  heaven,  EsV.  According  to  fome 
of  their  hiftorians,  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  and 
of  the  Cyclic  characters  by  which  they  determine  the 
place  of  the  year,  ire.  Tiene-hoang  was  liicceeded 
by  Ti-hoang,  (the  emperor  of  the  earth),  who"  divi¬ 
ded  the  day  and  night,  appointing  30  days  to  make 
one  moon,  nod  fixed  the  winter  Iblftice  to  the  11th 
11  I  2  moon. 
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Chin*,  .neon.  Ti-hoang  was  fncceeded  by  Gine-hoang,  (fo- 

• - vereign  of  men),  who  with  his  nine  brothers  Stated 

the  government  among  them.  They  built  cities,  and 
furrounded  them  with  walls  ;  made  a  diftin&ion  be¬ 
tween  the  fovereigu  and  fubje&s  ;  inftituted  marriage, 
ire. 

The  reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  one  of 
what  the  Chinefe  called  ki,  “  ages,"*’  or  “  periods,”  of 
which  there  were  nine  before  Fo-hi,  whom  their  moll 
fenfible  people  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their 
empire. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fecond  ki,  contradicts  almolt  eve¬ 
ry  thing  laid  of  the  firft ;  for  though  we  have  but  jult 
now  been  told  that  Gine-hoang  and  his  brethren  built 
cities  furrounded  with  walls ;  yet,  in  the  lucceeding 
age,  the  people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees 
as  it  were  in  nefts.  Of  the  third  ki  we  hear  nothing  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  it  feems  matters  had  been  (till  worfe, 
as  we  are  told  that  men  were  then  only  taught  to  re¬ 
tire  into  the  hollows  of  rocks.  Of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
we  have  no  accounts.  Thefe  fix  periods,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  writers  contained  90,000  years  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  1,100,750. 

In  the  feventh  and  eighth  ki,  they  tell  us  over  again 
what  they  had  laid  of  the  firll ;  namely,  that  men  be¬ 
gan  to  leave  their  caves  and  dwell  in  houfes,  and  were 
taught  to  prepare  clothes,  ire.  Tchine-fang,  the  firlt 
monarch  of  the  eighth  ki,  taught  his  fubjeCts  to  take 
off  the  hair  from  lkins  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  co¬ 
ver  themfelves  with  the  lkins  fo  prepared.  He  taught 
them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of  web  of  their  hair,  to  ferve 
as  a  covering  to  their  heads  againll  rain.  They  obeyed 
his  01'ders  with  joy,  and  he  called  his  fubjeCts  people 
clothed  with  Jkins.  His  reign  lafted  350  years  ;  that 
of  one  of  his  fuccelTors,  alfo,  named  Yeou-tfao-chi, 
lafted  more  than  300  ;  and  his  family  continued  for 
12  or  18,000  years.  But  what  is  very  furprifing,  all 
thele  thoufands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapfed 
without  mankinds  having  any  knowledge  of  fire. 
This  was  not  difeovered  till  towards  the  dole  of  this 
period,  by  one  Souigine.  After  fo  nfeful  a  difeovery, 
he  taught  the  people  to  drefs  their  victuals  ;  whereas 
before,  they  had  devoured  the  flelh  of  animals  quite 
raw,  drank  their  blood,  and  fwallowed  even  their  hair 
and  feathers.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  lilhing,  letters,  ire. 

In  the  ninth  period  we  find  the  invention,  or  at 
leaft  the  origin,  of  letters,  attributed  to  one  Tfang-liie, 
who  received  them  from  a  divine  tortoife  that  carried 
them  on  his  fhell,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  Tfang-hie.  During  this  period  alfo,  mufic,  money, 
carriages,  merchandize  and  commerce,  ire.  were  in¬ 
vented.  There  are  various  calculations  of  the  length 
of  thefe  ki  or  periods.  Some  make  the  time  from 
Puan-ku  to  Confucius,  who  flouriflied  about  479  years 
before  Chrift,  to  contain  276,000  years ;  others, 
2,276,000 ;  foine,  2, 759,860 years ;  others,  3,276,000; 

6  and  fome  no  lefs  than  96,961,740  years. 

Fabulous  Thefe  extravagant  accounts  are  by  fome  thought 
hiftory  ex-  to  contain  obfeure  and  imperfect  hints  concerning  the 
plained.  colmogony,  and  creation  of  the  world,  ire.  Puon-kur 
the  firlt  emperor,  they  think  reprelents  eternity  pre¬ 
ceding  the  duration  of  the  world.  The  fucceeding 
ones,  Tiene-hoang,  Ti-hoang,  and  Gine-hoang,  they 


imagine,  fignify  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  China, 
and  the  formation  of  man.  The  ten  ki,  or  ages,  nine 
of  which  preceded  Fo-hi,  mean  the  ten  generations 
preceding  Noah.  This  may  very  poffibly  be  the  cafe  ; 
for  about  300  years  before  Chrift,  fome  Jews  travel¬ 
led  into  China,  who  might  have  made  the  Mofaic  wri¬ 
tings  known  there. 

What  we  Have  now  related,  contains  the  fubftance 
of  that  part  of  the  Cliinele  hiftory  which  is  entirely 
fabulous.  After  the  nine  ki  or  “  ages”  already  taken 
notice  of,  the  tenth  commenced  with  Fo-hi  ;  and  the 
hiftory,  though  ftill  very  dark,  obfeure,  and  fabulous, 
begins  to  grow  fomewhat  more  confident  and  intel-  7 
ligible.  Fo-hi  was  born  in  the  province  of  Shenfi.  Reign  of 
His  mother  walking  upon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that  ^o-hi. 
province,  law  a  very  large  print  of  a  man’s  foot  in 
the  fand  there  ;  and,  being  furrounded  by  an  iris  or 
rainbow,  became  impregnated.  The  child  was  named 
Fo-hi  ;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  was  by  his  country¬ 
men  defied  king  on  account  of  his  fuperior  merit, 
and  ltyled  Tycnt-tfe,  that  is  “  the  fon  of  heaven.”  He 
invented  the  eight  qua,  or  fymbols,  conlifting  of  three 
lines  each,  which,  differently  combined,  formed  64  cha¬ 
racters  that  were  made  nfe  of  to  exprefs  every  thing. 

To  give  thefe  the  greater  credit,  he  pretended  that 
he  had  feen  them  inferibed  on  the  back  of  a  dragon- 
horfe,  (an  animal  lhaped  like  a  horfe,  with  the  wings 
and  fcales  of  a  dragon),  which  arofe  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  Having  gained  great  reputation  among 
his  countrymen  by  this  prodigy,  he  is  faid  to  have 
created  mandarins  or  officers,  under  the  name  of  dra¬ 
gons.  Hence  we  may  affign  a  reafon  why  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  China  always  carry  a  dragon  in  their  banners.. 

He  alfo  inftituted  marriage,  invented  mnfic,  ire.  Ha¬ 
ving  eftablilhed  a  prime  miniftcr,  he  divided  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  dominions  among  four  mandarins,, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  1 1 5  years.  g 

After  Fo-hi  followed  a  iiicceflion  of  emperors,  of  Miraculous- 
whom  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  except  that  in  f°lftice. 
the  reign  of  Tan,  the  feventh  after  Fo-hi,  the  fun  did 
not  fet  for  10  days,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  were  afraid  of  ^ 
a  general  conflagration.  This  event  the  compilers  of  Hypothecs 
the  Univerfal  hiftory  take  to  he  the  fame  with  thatmen-  concerning 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Jolhua,  when  the  fun  and  moon-  dllj 
flood  ftill  for  about  the  fpace  of  a  day.  Fo-hi-,  they  and  Fo'hl* 
will  have  to  be  the  fame  with  Noah.  They  imagine, 
that  after  the  deluge,  this  patriarch  remained  fome  time 
with  his  defeendents ;  but  on  their  wicked  combination 
to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  feparated  himfelf  from- 
them  with  as  many  as  he  could  perfuade  to  go  along- 
with  him  ;  and  that,  ftill  travelling  eaftward,  he  at 
laft  entered  the  fertile  country  of  China,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  vaft  empire.— But,  leaving 
thefe  fabulous  and  conjectural  times,  we  llia.ll  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  fome  account  of  that  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  hiftory,  which  may  be  more  certainly  depended 
on. 

As  the  Chinefe,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  al- 
moft  all  nations,  have  never  fought  to  conquer  other 
countries,  but  rather  to  improve  and  content  them¬ 
felves  with  their  own,  their  hiftory  for  many  ages 
furnifhes  nothing  remarkable.  The  whole  of  their 
emperors,  abltraCting  from  thofe  who  are  faid  to 
have  reigned  in  the  fabulous  times,  are  comprehend- 
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China,  ed  in  22  dynafties,  mentioned  in  the  following 
"  table  : 


1.  By  a,  containing 

Emperors. 

Before  Chrift. 

17 

2207. 

2.  Shaug,  or  lug. 

28 

1766. 

3.  Chew , 

35 

1122. 

4.  TJin , 

4 

248. 

5.  Han, 

25 

206. 

After  Chrift. 

6.  Hew-han , 

2 

220. 

7-  Tfw, 

15 

265. 

8.  Song, 

8 

420. 

9-  V'h 

5 

479* 

io.  Lyang, 

4 

502. 

11.  Chin, 

4 

55  7- 

12.  Swi, 

3 

13.  Twang, 

20 

618. 

14.  Hew-lyang , 

2 

907. 

15.  Hew -tang, 

4 

923- 

1 6.  Hew-tjin, 

2 

936. 

17.  Hew-han, 

2 

947- 

18.  Hew-chew, 

3 

951. 

19.  Song, 

18 

960. 

20.  Iwen, 

9 

1280. 

21.  Ming , 

16 

1368. 

22.  T/iug, 

1645. 

This  table  is  formed  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Jefuit  Du  Halde,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
be  the  molt  authentic;  but  according  to  the  above 
mentioned  hypothecs  of  the  compilers  of  the  Univer- 
fal  Hiftory,  who  make  Yau  cotemporary  witli  Jolhua, 
the  dynafty  of  Hya  did  not  commence  till  the  year  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  13 57;  and  to  accommodate  the  hiltory  to 
their  hypothefis,  great  alterations  mult  be  made  in 
t0  the  duration  of  the  dynafties. 

Incurfions  The  molt  interelling  particulars  of  the  Chinefe  hif- 
of  the  Tar-  tory  relate  only  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who 
tars’  at  lalt  conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  who  (till  con¬ 

tinue  to  hold  the  fovereignty  ;  though  by  transferring 
the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Peking,  and  adopting  t(ie 
Chinefe  language,  manners,  ire.  Tartary  would 
feem  rather  to  have  been  conquered  by  China,  than 
China  by  Tartary.  Thefe  incurfions  are  faid  to  have 
begun  very  early  ;  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Shun,  fucceffor  to  Yau  above  mentioned,  in  whole 
reign  the  miraculous  folftice  happened.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  Tartars  were  repulfed,  and  obliged  to 
retire  into  their  own  territories.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  lliey  continued  to  threaten  the  empire  with 
invafions,  and  the  northern  provinces  were  often  ac¬ 
tually  ravaged  by  the  Tartars  in  the  neighbourhood. 
About  the  year  before  Chrili  2  r  3,  Shi-whang-ti,  ha¬ 
ving  fully  fubdued  all  the  princes,  or  kings,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  different  provinces,  became  em¬ 
peror  of  China  with  unlimited'  power.  He  divided  the 
whole  empire  into  36  provinces ;  and  finding  the 
northern  part  of  his  dominions  much  incommoded  by 
the  invafions  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  he  fent 
M  a  formidable  army  againft  them  which  drove  them 
Great  wall  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  China.  To  prevent 
built.  their  return,  he  built  the  famous  wall  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  leparates  China  from  Tartary.  After 
this,  being  elated  with  his  own  exploits,  he  formed  a 


defign  of  making  pofterity  believe  that  he  himfelf  had  China- 
been  the  firft  Chinefe  emperor  that  ever  fat  on  the  ' 

throne.  For  this  purpofe,  he  ordered  all  the  liiito- 
rical  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  caufed  many  of 
the  learned  to  be  put  to  death,  as  already  mention¬ 
ed. 

What  effedl  the  great  wall  for  fome  time  had  in 
preventing  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  I2 
thofe  of  Kitan  or  Lyau  got  a  footing  in  China.  The  Kitan  Tar- 
Kitan  were  a  people  of  Eaftern  Tartary,  who  dwelt  to  tars  fettle 
the  north  and  north-eaft  of  the  province  of  Peclieli  in  !n 
China,  particularly  in  that  of  Layu-tong  lying  without 
the  great  wall.  Thefe  people  having  fubdued  the 
conntry  between  Korea  and  Kalhgar,  became  much 
more  troublefome  to  the  Chinefe  than  all  the  other 
Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  the  year 
916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-ti-kyun-ti,  fecond  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  14th  Chinefe  dynafty  called  How-lyang,  In 
946,  Mingt-fong,  fecond  emperor  of  the  ij,h  dyna- 
lty,  being  dead,  Sheking-tang,  his  fon-in-law,  rebelled 
againft  Mingt-fong,  his  fan  and  fuccelfor,  whom  he  de¬ 
prived  of  his  crown  and  life.  This  he  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  army  of  50,000  men  furnilhed  by  the 
Kitan.  Fi-ti,  the  fon  of  Mingt-fong,  being  unable  to 
refill  the  ufurper,  fled  to  the  city  Ghey-chew  ;  where 
Hunting  himfelf  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  valuable 
effeifts,  he  let  fire  to  the  palace  and  was  burnt  to 
afhes.  On  his  death,  Sheking-tang  aflumed  the  title 
of  emperor;  founded  the  i6tlv  dynafty;  and  changed 
his  name  to  that  of  Kaut-fu.  But  the  Kitan  general 
refilling  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace  by  yielding  up  to  the  Tartars  16  cities 
in  the  province  of  Peclieli,  befides  a  yearly  prel'ent 
of  300,000  pieces  of  filk. 

This  fubmiflion  ferved  only  to  enflame  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the 
treaty  when  leall  expended,  and  invaded  the  empire 
afrelh.  Tli-vang,  the  emperor  at  that  time,  oppofed 
them  with  a  formidable  army ;  but  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  his  general  Lyew-ehi-ywen,  the  Tartars  were 
allowed  to  take  him  prifoner.  On  this,  Tli-vang  was 
glad  to  recover  his  liberty  by  accepting  of  a  fmall 
principality;  while  the  traitor  became  emperor  of  all 
China,  and,  changing  his  name  to  Kaut-fu ,  founded 
the  17th  dynafty.  The  Tartars,  in  the  mean  time, 
ravaged  all  the  northern  provinces  without  oppolition, 
and  then  marched  into  the  fouthern.  But  being  here 
Hopped  by  fome  bodies  of  Chinefe  troops,  the  gene¬ 
ral  thought  proper  to  retire  with  his  booty  into  Tar¬ 
tary.  In  962,  Kaut-fu,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
Ion  In-ti.  The  youth  of  this  prince  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  eunuchs  to  raife  commotions ;  efpecially 
as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  diftance  in  repelling 
the  invafions  of  the  Tartars.  This  army  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Ko-ghcy,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  fe- 
veral  battles,  and  thus  reftored  peace  to  the  northern 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time,  In-ti  was  llain  by  his 
eunuchs,  and  the  emprefs  placed  his  brother  on  the 
throne  :  but  Ko-gbey,  returning  in  triumph,  was  fa- 
luted  emperor  by  his  vaftorious  army,  and  the  em¬ 
prefs  being  unable  to  fupport  the  rights  of  her  fon,  was 
obliged  to  fubmit,  while  Ko-ghc-y,  :.flliming  the  name 
of  Tay-tfu ,  founded  the  18 dynafty.  Nine  years 

after: 
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after  this,  however,  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  fet- 
"  ting  afide  Kong-ti,  the  third  in  fucctffion  from  Tay- 
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tfu,  on  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  gi 
dian,  named  Chau-qitang-ju ,  emperor;  who,  all'um- 
ing  the  name  of  Kau-tl'u,  founded  the  19th  dynarty, 
called  Song,  or  Tfong. 

Under  this  monarch  the  empire  began  to  recover 
itfielf;  but  the  Kitan  ftill  continued  their  incurfions. 
The  fuccefiors  of  Kau-tfu  oppofcd  them  with  various 
fuccefs ;  but  at  laft,  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  fo 
itrong  as  to  lay  fiege  to  a  confiderable  city.  Tay- 
ffong,  fucceflbr  to  Kau-tfu,  detached  300.  foldiers, 
each  carrying  a  light  in  his  hand,  againft  them  in  the 
night-tinie,  with  orders  to  approach  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  Tartar  camp.  The  barbarians,  imagining, 
by  the  number  of  lights,  that  the  whole  Chinefe  ar¬ 
my  was  at  hand,  immediately  fled,  and,  falling  into 
the  ambufcades  laid  for  them  by  the  Chinefe  general, 
were  almoft  all  cut  to  pieces. 

This  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  flop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Kitan.  In  the  year 999,  they  laid 
fiege  to  a  city  in  the  province, of  Peche-li ;  but  Ching- 
tfong,  fucceflbr  to  Tay -tfong,  came  upon  them  with 
liis  army  lb  fucjdenly,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight.  The  emperor  was  advifed  to  take  advantage 
or  their  confternarion,  and  recover  the  country  which 
had  been  yielded  to  them;  but  inftead  of  purfuing  his 
victory,  he  bought  a  peace,  by  confenting  to  pay  an¬ 
nually  100,000  tael,  (about  L.  34,000),  and  200,000 
pieces  of  lilk.  The  youth  and  pacific  difpofition  of 
Jin-tfong,  fucceflbr  to  Ching-tfong,  revived  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  Kitan  ;  and,  in  1035,  war  would  have 
been  renewed,  had  not  the  emperor  condefcended  to 
as  fhaineful  a  treaty  as  that  concluded  by  his  father. 
Two  years  after,  the  Tartars  demanded  reflitution  of 
ten  cities  in  the  province  of  Peche-li,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Ko-ghey  founder  of  the  18  th  dynafly ;  upon 
which  Jin-tfong  engaged  to  pay  them  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  200,000  taels  of  filvers,  and  300,000  pieces 
of  lilk  in  lieu  of  thefe  cities. 

From  this  time,  the  Kitan  remained  in  peaceable 
pofleffion  of  their  Chinefe  dominions  till  the  year  1 1 1 7. 
Whey-tfong,  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  nei¬ 
ther  to  bear  their  ravages,  nor  by  himfelf  to  put  a 
flop  to  them,  refolved  upon  a  remedy  which  at  lafl 
proved  worie  than  the  difeafe.  This  was  to  call  in 
the  Nu-che,  Nyu-che,  or  Eaflern  Tartars,  to  deftroy 
the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan.  From  this  he  was  difliia- 
ded  by  the  king  of  Korea,  and  molt  of  his  own  mini- 
lters ;  but,  difregarding  their  faintary  advice,  he  join¬ 
ed  his  forces  to  tliofe  of  the  Nu-che.  The  Kitan  were 
then  every  where  defeated ;  and  at  laft  reduced  to 
filch  extremity,  that  thole  who  remained  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country,  and  fly  to  the  mountains  of  the 
weft. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitan  was  totally  deftroyed, 
bnt  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinefe  ;  for  the 
Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  conqueft,  gave  the 
-  name  of  Kin  to  his  new  dominion,  alfiimed  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  began  tb  think  ef  aggrandizing  him¬ 
felf  and  enlarging  his  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
immediately  broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the 
Chinefe  emperor;  and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Pe¬ 
che-li  and  Shen-fi,  made  huifielf  mailer  of  the  greater 
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part  of  them.  Whey-tfong,  finding  himfelf  in  danger 
of  loling  his  dominions,  made  feveral  advantageous 
propofols  to  the  Tartar;  who,  feeming  to  comply 
with  them,  invited  him  to  come  and  fettle  matters  by 
a  perfonal  conference.  The  Chinefe  monarch  com¬ 
plied  :  but,  on  his  return,  the  terms  agreed  on  feemed 
intolerable  to  his  minifters ;  fo  that  they  told  him  the 
treaty  could  not  fubfift,  and  that  the  mofl  cruel  war 
was  preferable  to  fuch  an  ignominious  peace.  The 
Kin  monarch,  being  informed  of  all  that  paired,  had 
recourfe  to  arms,  and  took  feveral  cities.  Whey- 
tfong  was  weak  enough  to  go  in  perfon  to  hold  a  fe- 
cond  conference  ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was  immediate¬ 
ly  feized  by  the  Tartar.  He  was  kept  prifoner  un¬ 
der  a  llrong  guard  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life;  and  ended  his  days  in  1126,  in  the  defert  of 
Shamo,  having  nominated  his  eldeft  fon  Kin-tfong  to 
fuccced  him. 

Kin-tfong  began  his  reign  with  putting  to  death  fix 
minifters  of  ftate,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kin  Tartars.  The  barbarians  in 
the  mean  time  purfued  their  conqnelts  without  oppo- 
fition.  They  crofted  the  Whang-ho,  or  Yellow  River, 
which  an  handful  of  troops  might  have  prevented ;  and 
marching  dire<Sily  towards  the  imperial  city,  took  and 
plundered  it.  Then  feizing  the  emperor  and  his  con- 
fort,  they  carried  them  away  captives  :  but  many  of 
the  principal  lords,  and  feveral  of  the  minifters,  prefer¬ 
ring  death  to  fuch  an  ignominious  bondage,  killed  them- 
lelves.  The  Kin  being  informed  by  the  emprefs 
Me ng  that  Ihe  had  been  divorced,  they  left  her  be¬ 
hind.  This  proved  the  means  of  faving  the  empire ; 
for  by  her  wifdom  and  prudence  Ihe  got  the  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  Kau-tfong,  ninth  l'on  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Whey-tfong  by  his  divorced  emprefs. 

Kau-tfong  fixed  his  court  at  Nanking  the  capital  of 
Kyarig-nan  ;  but  foon  after  was  obliged  to  remove  it 
to  Kang-cliew  in  Che-kyang.  He  made  feveral  ef¬ 
forts  to  recover  fonie  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin, 
but  without  eftedt.  Ili-tfong  the  Kin  monarch,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his 
Chinefe  fubjedts  by  paying  a  regard  to  their  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  honouring  the  memory  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  Some  time  after,  he  advanced  to  Nanking, 
from  whence  Kau-tfong  had  retired,  and  took  it :  but, 
receiving  advice  that  Yo-fi,  general  of  the  Song,  or 
fouthern  Chinefe,  was  advancing  by  long  marches  to 
the  relief  of  that  city,  they  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and 
retired  northward.  However,  Yo-fi  arrived  time 
enough  to  fall  upon  their  rear-guard,  which  fuffered 
very  much ;  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared 
to  crofs  the  river  Kyang.  In  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Chinefe  emperor  fubmitted  to  become  tributary  to 
the  Kin,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  them  upon  very 
diflionourable  terms.  This  lubmiflion,  however,  was 
of  little  avail :  for,  in  1163,  the  Tartars  broke  the 
peace ;  and,  invading  the  fouthern  province  with  a  for¬ 
midable  army,  took  the  city  of  Yang-chew.  The 
king,  having  approached  the  river  Kyang,  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  widelt  as  well  as  molt  rapid,  com¬ 
manded  his  troops  to  crofs  it,  threatening  with  his 
drawn  fword  to  kill  thofe  who  refilled.  On  recei¬ 
ving  fuch  an  unreafonablc  command,  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  mutinied ;  and  the  king  being  lulled  in  the  be¬ 
ginning 
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China,  ginning  of  the  tumult,  the  army  immediately  reti- 
“ — red. 

They  are  From  this  time  to  the  year  i2ro,  nothing  remark- 
attacked  by  able  occurs  in  the  Chinefe  hiltory  ;  but  this  year, 
Jenghiz-  Jenghiz-khan,  chief  of  the  wellern  Tartars,  Moguls, 
the3  king  of  or  Mungh,  quarelled  with  Yong-tfi  emperor  of  the 
Uya.  S  Kin;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  king  of  Hya,  difgufted 
at  being  refufed  afliilance  againft  Jenghiz-khan,  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  an  invalion  on  the  well-fide.  Yong-tfi 
prepared  for  his  defence  ;  but  in  121 1,  receiving  news 
that  Jenghiz-khan  was  advancing  fouthward  with  his 
j8  whole  army,  he  was  feized  with  fear,  and  made  pro- 
Great  wall  pol'als  of  peace,  which  were  rejected. .  In  1 2 1 2,  the 
forced  by  Mogul  generals  forced  the  great  wall ;  or,  according  to 
Jenghiz-  fome  writers,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacheroufly  open- 

1an‘  ed  to  them,  to  the  north  of  Shanfi ;  and  made  incur- 

fions  as  far  as  Peking  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire. 
At  the  fame  time  the  province  of  Lyan-tong  was  al« 
inoft  totally  reduced  by  feveral  Kitan  lords  who  had 
joined  Jenghiz-khan  ;  feveral  ftrong  places  were  ta¬ 
ken,  and  an  army  of  200,000  Kin  defeated  by  the  Mo¬ 
guls.  In  autumn  they  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Tay- 
tong-fn ;  where,  although  the  governor  Hnjaku  fled, 
yet  Jenghiz-khan  met  with  confiderablc  refinance. 
Having  loft  a  vaft  number  of  men,-  and  being  himfelf 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  and  retire  into  Tartary;  after  which  the  Kin  re¬ 
took  feveral  cities.  The  next  year,  however,  Jeng¬ 
hiz-khan  re-entered  China ;  retook  the  cities  which  the 
Kin  had  reduced  the  year  before  ;  and  overthrew  their 
armies  in  two  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which  the 
ground  was  ftt  ewed  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards  of 
four  leagues. 

The  lame  year  Yong-tfi  was  flain  by  his  general 
Hujaku  ;  and  Sun,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  advanced  in 
his  room.  After  this  the  Moguls,  attacking  the  empire 
with  four  armies  at  once,  laid  wafte  the  provinces  of 
Shanfi,  Honan,  Pecheli,  and  Shantong.  In  1214  Jeng¬ 
hiz-khan  fat  down  before  Peking  ;  but  inftead  of  af- 
faulting  the  city,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  Moguls  retired  into  Tartary.  After 
their  departure,  the  emperor,  leaving  his  fon  at  Pe¬ 
king,  removed  his  court  to  Pyen-lyang  near  Kay- 
fong-fu,  the  capital  of  Honan.  At  this  Jenghiz-khan 
19  being  offended,  immediately  lent  troops  to  befiegePe- 
Peking  ta-  king.  The  city  held  out  to  the  fifth  month  of  the  year 
ken-  1215,  and  then  furrendered.  At  the  fame  time  the 

Moguls  finifhed  the  conqneft  of  Lyan-tong ;  and  the 
Song  refiifed  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the  Kin. 

In  1216,  Jenghiz-khan  returned  to  purfue  his  con- 
qnefts  in  the  welt  of  Ali  i,  where  he  ftaid  feven  years  ; 
during  which  time  his  general  Muhuli  made  great 
Southern  Pr»grefs  in  China  againft  the  Kin  emperor.  He  was 
Chinefe  de-  greatly  afllfted  by  the  motions  of  Ning-tfong  emperor 
clare  war  of  the  Song,  or  fouthern  China  who,  incenfed  by  the 
againft  the  frequent  perfidies  of  the  Kin,  had  declared  war  againft 
^n‘  them,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though 
very  advantageous  propofals  were  made.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  however,  in  1220,  the  Kin,  exerting 
themfelves,  raifed  two  great  armies,  one  in  Shenft, 
and  the  other  in  Shang-tong.  The  former  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  Song  and  king  of  Hya,  who  had  united 
againft  them ;  but  the  latter,  though  no  fewer  than 
200,000,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Muhuli.  In  1221, 
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that  officer  parted  the  Whang-ho,  and  died  after  con¬ 
quering  feveral  cities.  2[ 

In  1224,  the  Kin  emperor  died  ;  and  Was  fucceeded  jenghiz- 
by  his  fon  Shew,  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of  khan  de- 
Hya  :  but  next  year,  that  kingdom  was  entirely  de-  hroys  the 
ftroyed  by  Jenghiz-khart.  In  1226,  Oktay  fon  to  ^ln!=clomof 
Jenghiz-khan  marched  into  Honan,  and  befieged  Kay- 
Song-fu,  capital  of  the  Kin  empire  ;  but  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  into  Shenli,  where  he  took  feveral  cities,  and  22 
cut  in  pieces  an  army  of  30,000  men.  In  1227  Jeng-  £nd  dies, 
hiz-khan  died,  after  having  defired  his  fons  to  demand 
a  paffige  for  their  army  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Song,  without  which  he  laid  they  could  not  eafily  vati- 
quifh  the  Kin. 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  though  the 
Moguls  took  above  60  important  ports  in  the  province 
of  Shenfi,  they  found  it  impoflible  to  force  Tong-quan, 
which  it  behoved  them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  effec¬ 
tually  into  Honan.  In  April  123 1  they  took  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Shenfi,  and  defeated  the  Kin  army  tvhich  came 
to  its  relief.  Here  one  of  the  officers  defired  prince 
Toley  to  demand  a  paffage  from  the  Song  through 
the  country  of  Han-chong-fu.  This  propofal  Toley 
communicated  to  his  brother  Oktay,  who  approved  of 
it  as  being  conformable  to  the  dying  advice  of  Jeng¬ 
hiz-khan.  Hereupon  Toley,  having  alfembled  all  his 
forces,  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  Song  generals  to  de-  Moguls 
mand  a  palfage  through  their  territories.  This,  how-  quarrel 
ever,  they  not  only  refufed,  but  put  the  meflenger  tb  ""ith  tlie 
death;  which  fo  enraged  Toley  that  he  fwore  t6  Song’ 
make  them  repent  of  it,  and  was  foon  as  good  as  his  24 
word.  He  decamped  in  Auguft  1231  ;  and  having  for-  Exploits  of 
ced  the  paflages,  put  to  the  fword  the  inhabitants  of  Toley. 
Wha-yang  and  Fong-chew,  two  cities  in  the  diftrift 
of  Han-chong-fn.  Then  having  cut  down  rocks  to 
fill  up  deep  abyffes,  and  made  roads  through  places 
almoft  inacceflible,  he  came  and  befieged  the  eity  of 
Han-chong-fu  itfeff.  The  miferable  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  and  more  than 
joo,ooo  of  them  perifhed.  After  this,  Toley  divided 
his  forces,  confifting  of  30,000  horl'e,  into  two  bodies. 

One  of  thefe  went  weft  ward  to  Myen-chew  :  from 
thence,  after  opening  the  paffages  of  the  mountains, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which  runs  into 
the  great  Kyang.  This  they  crofied  on  rafts  made 
of  the  wood  of  demolished  houfes ;  and  then,  march¬ 
ing  along  its  banks,  feized  many  important  pofts..  . 

At  laft,  having  deftroyed  more  than  140  cities,  towns, 
or  fortrefles,  they  returned  to  the  army.  The  fecond 
detachment  feized  an  important  port  in  the  mountains, 
called  Tantong,  lix  or  feven  leagues  to  the  eaftward 
of  Han-chong-fu.  On  the  other  fide  Oktay  advanced, 
in  October,  towards  Pu-chew  a  city  of  Shan-fi ;  which 
being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  prepared  to 
pafs  the  Whang-ho.  Toley,  after  furmonnting  incre¬ 
dible  difficulties,  arrived  in  December  on  the  borders 
of  Honan,  and  made  a  fhew  as  if  he  defigned  to  at¬ 
tack  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  On  his  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Honan  through  a  paffage  fo  little  fufpec- 
ted,  every  body  was  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifh- 
ment,  fo  that  he  proceeded  for  fome  time  without 
oppofition.  At  laft  the  emperor  ordered  his  generals, 

Hota,  Ilapua,  and  others,  to  march  againft  the  enemy. 

Toley 
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China.  Toiey  boldly  attacked  them ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire, 

-  which  he  did  in  good  order.  Hota  was  for  purfuing 

him,  laying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  not  exceed 
30,000  men,  and  that  they  leemed  not  to  have  eaten 
any  thing  for  two  or  three  days.  Ilapua,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occalion  for  being 
fo  hafty,  as  the  Moguls  were  inclofed  between  the 
rivers  Han  and  Whang-ho,  fo  that  they  cotild  not 
efcape.  This  negligence  they  foon  had  occafion  to  re¬ 
pent  of :  for  Toiey,  by  a  Ilratagem,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  their  heavy  baggage;  which  accident  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew.  From  thence 
they  fent  a  ntelfenger  to  acquaint  the  emperor  that 
they  had  gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  lofs  of 
their  baggage.  This  good  news  filled  the  court  with 
joy  ;  and  the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital 
for  its  defence,  left  it  again,  and  went  into  the  coun¬ 
try  :  but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,appear- 
ed  in  the  field,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  thofe 
2S  that  had  quitted  the  city. 

Capital  of  In  January  1232,  Oktay  palling  the  Whang-ho ;  en- 
theKinem-  camped  in  the  dillritft  of  Kay-fong-fu,  capital  of  the 
pire  befieg-  j<jn  empire,  and  fent  his  general  Suputay  to  befiege 
C  '  the  city.  At  that  time  the  place  was  near  30  miles 

in  circumference :  but  having  only  40,000  foldiers  to 
defend  it,  as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  20,000  peafants,  were  ordered  into  it ;  while  the 
emperor  publilhed  an  affecting  declaration,  animating 
the  people  to  defend  it  to  the  lali  extremity.  Oktay, 
having  heard  with  joy  of  Toiey ’s  entrance  into  Ho¬ 
nan,  ordered  him  to  fend  fuccours  to  Suputay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Kin  generals  advanced  with  1 50,000 
men  to  relieve  the  city  ;  bnt  being  obliged  to  divide 
their  forces  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the  great  road 
which  Toiey  had  obflrutfled  with  trees,  they  were 
attacked  by  that  prince  at  a  difadvantage,  and,  after 
a  faint  refinance,  defeated  with  great  Slaughter,  and 
the  lofs  of  both  their  generals,  one  killed  and  the 
other  taken.  The  emperor  now  ordered  the  army  at 
Tong-quan  and  other  fortified  places,  to  march,  to  the 
relief  of  Kay-fong-fu.  They  alTembled  accordingly, 
to  the  number  of  1  to, 000  foot  and  1 5,000  horle  ; 
and  were  followed  by  vail  numbers  of  people  who 
expected  by  their  means  to  be  prote&ed  from  the 
enemy.  But  many  of  thofe  troops  having  deferted, 
and  the  reft  being  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  they  difperfed  on  the  approach  of  their  pur- 
fuers,  who  killed  all  they  found  in  the  highways.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  Moguls  took  Tong-qnan  and  lonie  other 
confiderable  polls ;  but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  lieges 
of  Quey-te-fu  and  Loyang,  by  the  bravery  of  the  go¬ 
vernors.  Kyang-lliin,  governor  of  Loyang,  had  only 
3  or  4000  foldiers  under  hint,  while  his  enemies  were 
30,000  Itrong.  He  placed  his  worll  foldiers  on  the 
walls,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  400  brave  men  ; 
whom  he  ordered  to  go  naked,  and  whom  he  led  to 
all  dangerous  attacks.  He  invented  engines  to  call 
large  ltones,  which  required  but  few  hands  to  play 
them,  and  aimed  fo  true  as  to  hit  at  100  paces  dif- 
tance.  When  their  arrows  failed,  he  cut  thofe  Ihot 
by  the  enemy  into  four  pieces ;  pointed  them  with 
pieces  of  brafs  coin  ;  and  dilcharged  them  from  wooden 
tubes  with  as  much  force  as  bullets  are  from  a  mufquet. 


Thus  he  harraffed  the  Moguls  for  three  months  fo  grie- 
voufly,  that  they  were  obliged,  notwithftanding  their 
numbers,  to  abandon  the  enterprize. 

Oktay,  at  laft,  notwithllanding  his  fuccelfes,  refol- 
ved  to  return  to  Tartary  ;  and  offered  the  Kin  empe¬ 
ror  peace,  provided  he  became  tributary,  and  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  him  27  families  which  he  named.  Thefe 
offers  were  very  -agreeable  to  the  emperor ;  butSuputay, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  treaty,  pulhed  on  the  liege  of 
the  capital  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  By  the  help 
of  the  Chinefe  llaves  in  his  army,  the  Mogul  general 
foon  filled  the  ditch ;  but  all  his  efforts  Teemed  only  to 
infpire  the  belieged  with  new  vigour.  The  Moguls 
at  that  time  made  ufe  of  artillery,  but  were  unable  to 
make  the  leall  impreflion  upon  the  city  walls.  They 
railed  walls  round  thofe  they  befieged,  which  they 
fortified  with  ditches,  rowers,  and  battlements.  They 
proceeded  alfo  to  fap  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but  were 
very  much  annoyed  by  the  artillery  of  the  befieged, 
elpecially  by  their  bombs,  which  finking  into  the  gal¬ 
leries,  and  burlling  under  ground,  made  great  havock 
among  the  miners.  For  16  days  and  nights  the  at¬ 
tacks  continued  without  intermiflion  ;  during  wiiich 
time  an  incredible  number  of  men  perilhed  on  both 
Tides :  at  length,  Suputay,  finding  that  he  could 
not  take  the  city,  withdrew  his  troops,  under  pretence 
of  conferences  being  on  foot.  Soon  after,  the  plague 
began  in  Kay-fong-fu  ;  and  raged  with  fuch  violence, 
that,  in  50  days,  900,000  biers  were  carried  out,  be- 
fides  a  vail  multitude  of  the  poorer  fort  who  could  not 
afford  any. 

In  a  ihort  time,  two  unlucky  accidents  occafioned  a 
renewal  of  the  war ;  which  now  put  an  end  to  the 
empire  of  the  Kin.  Gan-yong,  a  young  Mogul  lord, 
having  alfumed  the  government  of  fome  cities  in 
Kyang-nan,  and  killed  the  officer  fent  to  take  poffef- 
lion  of  them,  declared  for  the  Kin.  The  emperor 
unwarily  took  Gan-yong  into  his  fervice,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  Prince.  Upon  this  Oktay  fent  an  en¬ 
voy,  attended  by  30  other  perfons,  to  inquire  into  the 
affair;  but  the  Kin  officers  killed  them  all,  without 
being  puniffied  by  the  emperor.  Suputay,  having  in¬ 
formed  his  mailer  of  all  thefe  proceedings,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  continue  the  war  in  Honan.  Shew-fu  now 
commanded  his  officers  to  unite  their  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital ;  but  before  his  orders  could  be 
obeyed,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  one  after 
another,  by  the  Moguls.  This  obliged  him  to  raife 
foldiers  from  among  the  peafants,  for  wliofe  fub- 
fiftence  the  people  were  taxed  r\  of  the  rice  they 
poffclfed.  The  city  began  now  to  be  diftreffed  for 
want  of  provifions  ;  and  as  it  was  but  in  a  bad  pollure 
of  defence,  the  emperor  inarched  with  an  army  a- 
gainfl  the  Moguls.  His  expedition  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  for,  fending  part  of  his  army  to  befiege  a  city 
called  Whv-chew,  it  was  totally  cut  in  pieces,  and 
Suputay  a  fecond  time  fat  d  >wn  before  the  capital. 

On  hearing  this  bad  news,  the  emperor  repaffed 
the  Whang-ho,  and  retired  to  Quey-te-fu.  Here  he 
had  not  been  long,  before  the  capital  was  delivered 
up  by  treachery,  and  Suputay  put  all  the  males  of  the 
imperial  race  to  death  ;  but,  by  the  exprefs  command 
of  Oktay,fpared  the  inhabitants,  who  are  laid  to  have 
amounted  to  1,4:10,000  families.  After  this  difafter 
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China,  the  unhappy  monarch  left  his  troops  at  Qiiey-te-fu, 

— — ■  - - and  retired  to  Juning-fu,  a  city  in  the  fouiiiern  part 

Siege  of  of  Honan,  attended  only  by  400  perfons.  Here  the 
Juning-fu.  diilance  of  the  Moguls  made  him  think  of  living  at 
eafe  ;  but  while  lie  flattered  himfelf  with  thefe  vain 
hopes,  the  enemy’s  army  arrived  before  the  city  and 
inverted  it.  The  garrifon  were  terrified  at  their  ap¬ 
proach  ;  but  were  encouraged  by  the.  emperor,  and  his 
brave  general  Hu-fye-hu,  to  hold  out  to  the  laft.  As 
there  were  not  in  the  city  a  fufficient  number  of  men, 
the  women,  drefled  in  mens  clothes,  were  employed 
to  carry  wood,  ftones,  and  other  neceffary  materials 
to  the  walls.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  ineffec¬ 
tual.  They  were  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
for  three  months  they  fed  on  human  flefh ;  killing  the 
old  and  feeble,  as  well  as  many  prifoners,  for  food. 
This  being  known  to  the  Moguls,  they  made  a  general 
affault  in  January  1234.  The  attack  continued  from 
morning  till  night ;  but  at  laft  the  aflailants  were  re¬ 
ported.  In  this  acTtion,  however,  the  Kin  loft  all  their 
Left  officers ;  upon  which  the  emperor  refigned  the 
crown  to  Cheng-lin  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Next  mor¬ 
ning,  while  the  ceremony  of  inverting  the  new  em¬ 
peror  was  performing,  the  enemy  mounted  the  fouth 
walls,  which  were  defended  only  by  200  men  ;  and 
the  fouth  gate  being  at  the  fame  time  abandoned,  the 
whole  army  broke  in.  They  were  oppofed,  how- 
,  ever,  by  Hu-fye-hu;  who,  with  1000  foldiers,  conti- 
XJnhappy  nued  tC)  fight  with  amazing  intrepidity.  In  the  mean 
fate  of  the  time  Shew-fu,  feeing  every  thing  irreparably  loft, 
emperor,  lodged  the  feal  of  the  empire  in  a  houl'e  ;  and  then 
cauling  (heaves  of  rtraw  to  be  fet  round  it,  ordered  it 
to  be  fet  on  fire  as  foon  as  he  was  dead.  After  giving 
this  order  he  hanged  himfelf,  and  his  commands  were 
executed  by  his  domeftics.  Hu-fye-hu,  who  (till  con¬ 
tinued  fighting  with  great  bravery,  no  foonef  heard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  than  he  drown¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  the  river  Jn  ;  as  did  alfo  500  of  his  mod 

33  refolute  foldiers.  The  fame  day  the  new  emperor, 

DiiTolution  Cheng-lin,  was  {lain  in  a  tumult ;  and  thus  an  end  was 
of  the  Kin  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars  in  China, 
empire.  The  empire  of  China  was  now  to  be  fhared  between 

the  Song,  or  fouthern  Chinele,  and  the  Moguls.  It 
had  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  province  of  Honan 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Song  as  loon  as  the  war  was 
finiftied.  But  they,  without  waiting  for  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  or  giving  Oktay  notice  of  their  pro- 

34  ceedings,  introduced  their  troops  into  Kay-fong-fu, 
War  be-  Lo-yang,  and  other  confidence  cities.  On  this  the 
tween  the  Mogul  general  refolved  to  attack  them ;  and  re-pafling 
5on^.an  ,  the  Whang-ho,  cut  in  pieces  part  of  the  garrifon  of 

°  "  Lo-yang,  while  they  were  out  in  fearch  of  provifions. 

The  garrifon  of  Kay-fong-fu  likewife  abandoned  that 
place;  and  the  Song  emperor  degraded  the  officers 
who  had  been  guilty  of  thofe  irregularities,  fending 
ambaffadors  to  Oktay,  at  the  fame  time,  to  defire  a 
continuance  of  the  peace.  What  Oktay’s  anlwer  was 
we  are  not  told,  but  the  event  (hewed  that  he  was 
not  well  plea  fed  ;  for,  in  1235,  he  ordered  his  fecond 
fon  prince  Kotovan,  and  his  general  Chahay,  to  attack 
the  Song  in  Se-chwen,  while  others  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Kyang-nan. 

In  1236,  the  Moguls  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
province  of  Httquang,  where  they  took  feveral  cities, 
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and  put  vaft  numbers  to  the  fword.  This  year  they  Chins, 

introduced  paper  or  filk  money,  which  had  formerly  - * 

been  ufed  by  Chang-tfong,  fixth  emperor  of  the  Kin. 

Prince  Kotovan  forced  the  paffages  into  the  diflrkft  of 
Han-cliong-fu  in  the  province  of  Shenfi,  which  he  en-  34 
tered  with  an  army  of  500,000  men.  Here  a  ter-  Dreadful 
rible  battle  was  fought  between  the  vaft  army  of  the  engagc- 
Moguls  and  the  Chinef’e  troops,  who  had  been  driven  ment* 
from  the  paffages  they  defended.  The  latter  con¬ 
fided  only  of  lo,ooohorfe  and  foot,  who  were  almoft 
entirely  cut  off ;  and  the  Moguls  loft  fuch  a  number 
of  men,  that  the  blood  is  laid  to  have  run  for  two 
leagues  together.'  After  this  vicftory  the  Moguls  en¬ 
tered  Sechwen,  which  they  almoft  entirely  reduced, 
committing  fuch  barbarities,  that,  in  one  city,  40,000 
people  cliofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives 
than  fubmit  to  fuch  cruel  conquerors. 

I11  1237,  the  Moguls  received  a  confulcrable  check 
before  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kyang-nan,  the  fiege  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  raile  with  lofs.  In  1238 
they  befieged  Lu-chew,  another  city  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
vince.  They  furrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  double  ditch ;  but  the  Chincfe  general  ordered 
their  intrenchments  to  be  filled  with  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  herbs  fteeped  in  oil,  and  then  fet  on  fire ; 
while  he  (hot  ftones  upon  them  from  a  tower  feven 
rtories  high.  At  the  fame  time  a  vigorous  fally  was 
made  ;  and  the  Mogul  army  being  thrown  into  the 
utmoft  dilorder,  were  obliged  finally  to  abandon  the 
fiege,  and  retire  northwards. 

I11  1239,  thefe  barbarians  were  oppofed  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  called  Meng-kong,  with  great  fuccefs ;  who  this 
and  the  following  year,  gained  great  honour  by  bis 
exploits.  While  he  lived,  the  Moguls  were  never 
able  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs ;  but  his  death, 
in  1246,  proved  of  the  greateft  detriment  to  the  Chi¬ 
ne  fe  affairs  ;  and  foon  after,  the  Tartars  renewed  the 
war  with  more  vigour  and  fuccefs  than  ever.  In 
1255,  they  re-entered  the  province  of  Se-chwen  ;  but 
flill  met  with  vigorous  oppofition  in  this  quarter,  be- 
caufe  the  Chinele  took  care  to  have  Se-chwen  furnifh- 
ed  with  good  troops  and  generals.  Though  they 
were  always  beaten,  being  greatly  inferior  in  number 
to  tlieir  enemies,  yet  they  generally  retook  the  cities 
the  Moguls  had  reduced,  as  the  latter  were  commonly 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  want  of  provifions  and  fo-  , 
rage.  In  1259  they  undertook  the  fiege  of  Ho-chew,  siege  of 
a  ftrong  city  to  the  weft  of  Peking,  defended  by  Vang-  Ho-chew. 
kyen,  a  very  able  officer,  who  commanded  a  nume¬ 
rous  garrifon.  The  fiege  continued  from  the  month 
of  February  till  Anguft,  during  which  time  the  Mo¬ 
guls  loft  an  immenfe  number  of  men.  Oil  the  iotb 
of  Auguft  they  made  a  general  affault  in  the  night. 

They  mounted  the  walls  before  the  governor  had  in¬ 
telligence  ;  but  were  foon  attacked  by  him  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  The  Mogul  emperor,  Meng-ko,  him- 
fclf  came  to  the  fealade  ;  but  his  prefence  was  not 
fufficient  to  overcome  the  valour  of  Vang- kyen.  At  35 
the  fame  time  the  fcaling-ladders  of  the  Moguls  were  Moguls  de- 
blown  down  by  a  ftorm ;  upon  which  a  terrible  (laugh-  feated,  and 
ter  enfued,  and  among  the  reft  fell  the  emperor  him-  tLeir  empe- 
felf.  Upon  this  difaftar  the  Mogul  generals  agreed  lor  1  e’ 
to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  towards  Shen-fi. 

On  the  death  of  Meng-ko,  Hupilay,  or  Kublay  Khan, 
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China,  who  fucceeded  him,  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu,  a  city 
—  'not  far  diftant  from  the  capital  of  the  Song  empire. 

At  this  the  emperor  being  greatly  alarmed,  diftribu- 
ted  immenfe  fums  among  his  troops  ;  and  having  cau- 
fed  great  levies  to  be  made  throughout  the  empire, 
fent  a  formidable  army  to  the  relief  of  Vu-chang-fu. 
Unfortunately  the  command  of  this  army  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Kya-tfc-tau,  a  man  without 
either  courage  or  experience  in  war.  He  was  befides 
very  vain  and  vindictive  in  his  temper  ;  often  ufing 
the  belt  officers  ill,  and  entirely  overlooking  their  me¬ 
rit,  which  caufed  many  of  them  to  go  over  to  the 
Moguls.  The  fiege  of  Vu-chang-fu  was  commenced, 
and  had  continued  a  confiderable  time,  when  Kya-tfe- 
tau,  afraid  of  its  being  loft,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
daring  to  take  any  effectual  ftep  for  its  relief,  made 
propofals  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con¬ 
cluded,  by  which  Kya-tfe-tau  engaged  to  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute  of  about  L.  jo,ooo  in  filver,  and  as  much 
in  filk ;  acknowledging  likewife  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Moguls  over  the  Song  empire.  In  confequence  of 
this  treaty,  the  Moguls  retreated  after  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  empires  had  been  fixed,  and  repaired  the 
Kyang  ; .  but  1 70  of  them  having  ltaid  on  the  other 
37  fide  of  the  river,  were  put  to  death  by  Kya-tfe-tau. 
Treachery  This  wicked  minifter  totally  concealed  from  the 
of  a  Chi-  emperor  his  having  made  fuch  a  fhamcful  treaty  with 
ftets  m'm*"  t^ie  Mognl's  ;  and  the  1 70  foldiers  maflacred  by  his 
order,  gave  occafion  to  a  report  that  the  enemy  had 
been  defeated  ;  fo  that  the  Song  court  believed  that 
.  they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  by  the-fuperior 
valour  and  wifdom  of  Kya-tfe-tau.  This  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  empire;  for,  in  1260,  the  Mogul  empe¬ 
ror  fent  Hauking  to  the  Cliinefe  court  to  execute  the 
treaty  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on  with  Kya- 
tfe-tau^  The  minifter,  dreading  the  arrival  of  this 
envoy,  imprifoned  him  near  Nanking;  and  took  all 
poffibje  care  that  neither  Hupilay,  nor  Li-tfong  the 
Cliinefe  emperor,  fhould  ever  hear  any  thing  of  him. 

It  was  impoflible  fucli  unparalleled  conduCt  could 
fail  to  produce  a  new  war.  Hupilay ’s  courtiers-  in- 
eeflantly  preffed  him  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Song 
for  their  treacherous  behaviour ;  and  he  foon  publifh- 
ed  a  manifefto  againft  them,  which  was  followed  by 
a  renew’al  of  hoftilities  in  1268.  The  Mogul  army 
amounted  to  500,000 men;  but notwithftanding  their 
numbers,  little  progrefs  was  made  till  the  year  1271. 
Syan-yang  and  Fan-ching,  cities  in  the  province  of  Se- 
chew,  had  been  befieged  for  a  long  time  ineffectually ; 
but  this  year  an  Igur  lord  advifed  Hupilay  to  fend  for 
feveral  of  thofe  engineers  out  of  the  weft,  who  knew 
how  to  caft  ftones  of  1  50  pounds  weight  out  of  their 
engines,  which  made  holes  of  feven  or  eight  feet  wide 
in  the  ftrongeft  walls.  Two  of  thefe  engineers  were 
accordingly  fent  for  ;  and  after  giving  a  fpecimen  of 
their  art  before  Hupilay,  were  fent  to  the  army  in 
1272.  In  the  beginning  of  1275  they  planted  their 
engines  againft  the  city  of  Fan-ching,  and  prefently 
made  a  breach  in  the  walls.  After  a  bloody  conflict 
the  fuburbs  were  taken ;  and  loon  after  the  Moguls 
made  themfelves  maftersof  the  walls  and  gates  of  the 
38  city.  Neverthelcfs  a  Cliinefe  officer,  with  only  100 
Defperate  foldiers,  refolved  to  fight  from  ftreet  to  ftreet.  This 
cooflift.  jig  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greateft  obftinacy, 


killing  vaft  numbers  of  the  Moguls ;  and  both  parties  China, 
are  laid  to  have  been  fo  much  overcome  with  thirft,  — » 
that  they  drank  human  blood  to  quench  it.  The  Chi- 
nefe  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  that  the  great  beams,  fal¬ 
ling  down,  might  embarrafs  the  way  of  their  purfuers ; 
but  at  laft  being  quite  wearied  out,  and  filled  with  de- 
fpair,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  After  the 
faking  of  Fan-ching,  all  the  materials  which  had  fer- 
ved  at  the  fiege  were  tranfported  to  Syen-yang. 

The  two  engineers  polled  themfelves  againft  a  woodet* 
retrenchment  raifed  on  the  ramparts.  This  they 
quickly  demolifhed  ;  and  the  befieged  were  fo  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  noife  and  havock  made  by  the  ftones: 
caft  from  tliefe  terrible  engines,  that  they  immedi¬ 
ately  furrendered. 

In  1274  Pe-yen,  an  officer  of  great  valour,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  other  good  qualities,  was  promoted, 
to  the  fcommand  of  the  Mogul  army.  His  firft  ex¬ 
ploits  were  the  tak'ng  of  two  ftrong  cities  ;  after 
which  he  paffed  the  great  river  Ky-ang,  defeated  the 
Song  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu.  This  city 
was  foon  intimidated  into  a  furrender ;  and  Pe-yen,  by 
reftraining  the  barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  whom  he 
would  not  allow  to  hurt  any  body,  foon  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinefe  fo  much,  that  feveral  cities  fur- 
rendered  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  In  the  meaa 
time  the  treacherous  Kya-tfe-tau,  who  was  fent  to  op- 
pofe  Pe-yen,  was  not  afhamed  to  propofe  peace  on 
the  terms  he  had  formerly  concluded  with  Hupilay  ; 
but  thefe  being  rejected,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to 
come  to  an  engagement.  In  this  he  was  defeated, 
and  Pe-yen  continued  liis  conquefts  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity,  Having  taken  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  fome 
others,  he  marched  towards  Hang-chew-fu,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Song  empire.  Peace  was  now  again  pro- 
pofed,  but  rejected  by  the  Mogul  general ;  and  at  laft  ^ 
the  emprefs  was  conftrained  to  put  herfelf,  with  her  Chinefe 
fon,  then  an  infant,  into  the  hands  of  Pe-yen,  who  im-  Emprefs 
mediately  fent  them  to  Hupilay.  fubmits. 

The  fubiniffion  of  the  emprefs  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  fwore  to 
do  their  utmoft  to  refeue  her  from  the  hands  of  her 
enemies.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution  they  di- 
ftrjbuted  their  money  among  the  foldiers,  and  foon 
got  together  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  army  at¬ 
tacked  the  city  where  the  young  emperor  Kong- 
tfong  was  lodged,  hut  without  fuccefs;  after  which, 
and  feveral  other  vain  attempts,  they  raifed  one  of 
his  brothers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took  upon  him 
the  name  of  Twon-tfbng.  He  was  but  nine  years  of 
age  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
enjoyed  it  but  a  very  fhort  time.  In  1277  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  perifhing,  by  reafon  of  the  fhip  on 
board  whicli  he  then  was  being  caft  away.  The 
poor  prince  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  taken  up  half 
dead  with  the  fright.  A  great  part  of  his  troops  pe- 
riflied  at  that  time,  and  he  foon  after  made  offers  of 
fubmiffion  to  Hupilay.  Thefe,  however,  were  not 
accepted;  for,  in  1278,  the  unhappy  Twon-tfong  wasr 
obliged  to  retire  into  a  little  defert  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Qiiang-tong,  where  he  died  in  the  1 1 tb  year  of  his 
age.  40 

Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  the  Moguls,  vaft  DifTolorioa 
territories  ftili  remained  to  be  fubdued  before  they  of  the  Song 

could  emPire* 
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China,  could  become  in  alters  of  all  the  Chinefe  empire.  On 

■*- - the  death  of  Twon-tfong,  therefore,  the  mandarins 

railed  to  the  throne  his  brother,  named  Te-ping,  at 
that  time  but  eight  years  of  age.  His  army  coriiifted 
of  no  fewer  than  200,000  men ;  but  being  utterly  void 
of  difcipline,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
they  were  defeated  by  20,000  Mogul  troops.  Nor 
was  the  fleet  more  fuccefsful ;  for  being  put  in  con- 
fufion  by  that  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  emperor  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  one  of  the  officers  ta¬ 
king  him  on  his  flioulders,  jumped  with  him  into  the 
fea,  where  they  were  both  drowned.  Moll  of  the 
mandarines  followed  this  example,  as  did  alio  the  em- 
prefs  and  minifter,  all  the  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
and  multitudes  of  others,  infomuch  that  100,000  people 
are  thought  to  have  perifhed  on  that  day.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  the  Chinefe  race  of  emperors  ;  and  the  Mogul  dy- 
41  nalty,  known  by  the  name  of  Ywen,  commenced. 

Reign  of  Though  no  race  of  men  that  ever  exilted  were 
■Hupilay.  more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  the 
Moguls  ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear,  that  the  emperors  of 
the  Ywen  dynafly  were  in  any  refpe<5l  worfe  than 
their  predcceffors.  On  the  contrary,  Hupilay,  by  the 
;Chinefe  called  Shi-tfu,  found  the  way  of  reconciling 
the  people  to  his  government,  and  even  of  endearing 
hi  ml  elf  to  them  fo  much,  that  the  reign  of  his  family 
is  to  this  day  ltyled  by  the  Chinefe  the  wife  govern¬ 
ment.  This  he  acconiplilhed  by  keeping  as  dole  as 
poflible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  ;  by  his  mild 
and  juft  government;  and  by  his  regard  for  their 
learned  men.  He  was  indeed  alhamed  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarity  of  his  Mogul  fubjedts,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Chinefe.  The  whole  knowledge  of 
the  former  was  fummed  up  in  their  Ikill  in  managing 
their  arms  and  horfes,  being  perfectly  deditute  of 
every  art  or  fcience,  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of 
letiers.  In  1269,.  he  had  caufed  the  Mogul  charac¬ 
ters  to  he  contrived.  In  1 280,  he  caufed  l’ome  mathe¬ 
maticians  fearch  for  the  fource  of  the  river  Whang* ho, 
which  at  that  time  was  unknown  to  the  Chinefe  theni- 
felves.  In  four  months  time  they  arrived  in  the 
country  where  it  rifes,  and  made  a  map  of  it,  which 
they  prt  fented  to  his  majefty.  The  lame  year  a  trea- 
tife  on  aftronomy  was  publilhed  by  his  order  ;  and,  in 
1282,  he  ordered  the  learned  men  to  repair  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  to  examine  the  ftate  of  literature, 
and  take  meafures  for  its  advancements 

At  his  firft  acceffion  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  re- 
fidence  at  Tay-ywen-fu,  the  capital  of  Shen-fi  ;  but 
thought  proper  afterwards  to  remove  it  to  Peking. 
Here,  being  informed  that  the  barks  which  brought 
to  court  the  tribute  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  or  car¬ 
ried  on  the  trade  of  the  empire,  were  obliged  to  come 
by  fea,  and  often  fuffered  fhipwreck,  he  caufed  that 
celebrated  canal  to  be  made,  which  is  at  prefent  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  being  500 
leagues  in  length.  By  this  canal  above  9000  imperial 
barks  tranfport  with  eafe,  and  at  fmall expence,  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  grain,  rice,  filks,  ire.  which  is  annually  paid 
to  the  court.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Shi-tfu 
formed  a  defign  of  reducing  the  iflands  of  Japan,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Tonkquiu  and  Cochin-china.  Both 
■thefe  enterprizes  ended  unfortunately,  but  the  firft 
■remarkably  Jo ;  for  of  ioo;ooo  perfons  employed  in 
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it,  only  four  or  five  efcaped  with  the  melancholy  news  China, 
of  the  deftruftion  of  the  reft,  who  all  perilhed  by  fhip- 
wreck.  Shi-tlii  reigned  iy  years,  died  in  the  80th  year  42 
of  his  age,  and  was  fuccet  ded  by  his  grandfon.  The  Moguls  drl- 
throne  continued  in  the  Ywen  family  till  the  year  1 367,  ven  out. 
when  Shun-ti  the  lall  of  that  dynafty  was  driven  out 
by  a  Chinefe  named  Chu.  During  this  period  the 
Tartars  had  become  enervated  by  long  profperity  ; 
and  the  Chinefe  had  been  roufed  into  valour  by  their 
fubjeclion.  Shun-ti,  the  reigning  prince,  was  quite 
funk  in  floth  and  debauchery  ;  and  the  empire,  belides, 
was  opprelled  by  a  wicked  minifter  named  Ama.  In  Exploits  of 
June  I3SJ,  Chu,  a  Chinefe  of  mean  extraction,  and  Chu. 
head  of  a  fmall  party,  fet  out  from  Ho-chew,  palled 
the  Kyang,  and  took  Tay-ping.  He  then  aflbeiated 
himlelf  with  fome  other  malcontents,  at  the  bead  of 
whom  he  reduced  the  city  of  Tit-chew,  in  Kyang- 
nan.  Soon  after  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Nanking, 
having  defeated  the  Moguls  who  carne  to  its  relief.  In 
December  1356,  he  was  able  to  raife  100, coo  men, 
at  the  head  of  whom  lie  took  the  city  of  U-chew,  in 
the  eaft  borders  of  Qnangli ;  and  here,  alfembling  his 
generals,  it  was  refolved  neither  to  commit  freighters 
nor  to  plunder.  The  molt  formidable  enemy  lie  had 
,to  deal  with  was  Chcn-yew-lyang ,  ltyled  “  emperor  of 
the  Han.”  This  mail  being  grieved  at  the  progrel'3 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raifed  a  formi¬ 
dable  army,  in  order  to  reduce  Nan-chang-fu,  a  city 
of  Kyang-li,  which  his  antagonift  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of.  The  governor,  however,  found  means 
to  inform  Chu  of  his  danger,  upon  which  that  chief 
caufed  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  at  Nanking,  in  which 
he  embarked  200,000  loldiers.  As  foon  as  Chen-yew- 
lyang  was  informed  of  his  enemy’s  approach,  he  railed 
the  liege  of  Nan-chang-fu,  and  gave  orders  for  at¬ 
tacking  Clm’s  naval  force.  An  engagement  enfued 
between  a  part  of  the  fleets,  in  which  Chu  proved 
victorious  ;  and  next  day,  all  the  fquadrons  Ixiving 
joined,  in  order,  to  come  to  a  general  engagement, 

Chu  gained  a  fecond  victory,  and  burnt  100  of  the 
enemy’s  veffels.  A  third  and  fourth  engagement  hap¬ 
pened,  in  both  which  Chu  gained  the  victory  ;  and  in 
the  laft,  Chen-yew-lyang  himfelf  was  killed,  his  fon 
taken  prifoner,  and  his  generals  obliged  to  furrender 
themlelves,  with  all  tlieir  forces  and  velfels.  44 

I11  January  1364,  Chu’s  generals  propoled  to  have  He  is  pro- 
him  proclaimed  emperor  ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  claimed 
at  firft  contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  King  of  U.  kinS  of  U' 
In  February  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Vu-chang-fu, 
capital  of  Hu-quang  ;  where,  with  his  ufual  humanity, 
he  relieved  thole  in  dillrels,  encouraged  the  literati, 
and  would  allow  his  troops  neither  to  plunder  nor  de- 
ftroy.  This  wife  conduct  procured  him  an  eafy  con- 
qneft  both  of  Kyang- fi  aud  Hu-quang.  The  Chinefe 
fuhmitted  to  him  in  crowds,  and  profeffed  the  greateft 
veneration  and  refpeift  lor  his  perl'on  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

All  this  time  Shun-ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negli¬ 
gence,  never  thought  of  exerting  himfelf  again!!  Chu ; 
but  continued  to  employ  his  forces  againft  the  rebels 
who  had  taken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  4S 

fo  that  Chu  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  allurne  the  Becomes 
title  of  emperor.  This  lie  chofe  to  do  at  Nanking  on  emperor  of 
the  firft  day  of  the  year  1268.  After  this  his  troops  China. 

II  K  2  entered 
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China,  entered  the  province  of  Honan,  which  they  prefently 

- . .  reduced.  In  the  third  month,  Chu,  who  had  now 

taken  the  title  of  Hortg-vti  or  Tay-tfu,  reduced  the 
fortrels  of  Tong-qunn,  after  which  his  troops  entered 
Peclieli  from  Honan  on  the  one  fide,  and  bhan-tong 
on  the  other.  Here  his  generals  defeated  and  killed 
one  of  Shun-ti’s  officers ;  alter  which  they  took  the  city 
of  Tong-chew,  and  then  prepared  to  attack  the  capi¬ 
tal,  from  which  they  were  now  but  12  miles  dillant. 
On  their  approach  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  family 
46  beyond  the  great  wall,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dy- 
Mogulsdri-  nalty  of  Ywen.  In  1370  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
ven  beyond  by  his  fon,  whom  the  fucceflbr  of  Hong-vu  drove  be- 
thc  defert.  yonc]  tiie  Kobi  or  Great  Defert,  which  leparates  China 
from  Tartary.  They  continued  their  incurfions,  how¬ 
ever,  for  many  years ;  nor  did  they  ceafe  their  at¬ 
tempts  till  1583,  when  vaft  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
4 y  in  pieces  by  the  Chinefe  troops. 

China  again  The  21st  dynafty  of  Chinefe  emperors,  founded  in 
conquered  1368  by  Chu,  continued  till  the  year  1644,  when  they 
!’a«Tar‘  were  aga'n  expelled  by  the  Tartars.  The  lall  Chi¬ 
nefe  emperor  was  named  Whay-tfong,  and  afcended 
the  throne  in  1628.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  tliefci- 
ences,  and  a  favourer  of  the  Chriftians ;  though  much 
addicted  to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Bonzes.  He  found 
hiinfelf  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Tartars,  and  a 
number  of  rebels  in  different  provinces.  That  he 
might  more  effectually  fupprefs  the  latter,  he  refolved 
to  make  peace  with  the  former  ;  and  for  that  end  lent 
one  of  his  generals,  named  Ttucn,  into  Tartary,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a 
peace  ;  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  fuch  Ihameful 
terms,  that  the  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  it.  Ywen, 
in  order  to  oblige  his  malter  to  comply  with  the  terms 
made  by  liimfelf,  poifoned  his  beft  and  mod  faithful 
general,  named  Mau-vcn-loug  ;  and  then  defired  the 
Tartars  to  march  diretily  to  Peking,  by  a  road  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  he  took  with  his  army.  This 
they  accordingly  did,  and  laid  liege  to  the  capital. 
Ywen  was  ordered  to  come  to  its  relief;  button  his 
arrival,  was  put  to  the  torture  and  ftrangled  ;  of  which 
the  Tartars  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country..  In  1636, 
the  rebels  above-mentioned  compofed  four  great  ar¬ 
mies,  commanded  by  as  many  generals  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  loon  reduced  to  two,  commanded  by  Li, 
and  Chang.  Thefe  agreed  to  divide  the  empire  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  Chang  taking  the  weltern  provinces, 
and  Li  the  eaftern  ones.  The  latter  feized  on  part  of 
Shen-fi,  and  then  of  Honan,'  vvhofe  capital,  named 
Kay-fong-fu,  he  laid  fiege  to,  but  was  repulfed  with 
lofs.  He  renewed  it  fix  months  after,  but  without 
fuccefs ;  the  befieged  chiding  rather  to  feed  on  human 
fielh  than  furrender.  The  Imperial  forces  coming 
foon  after  to  its  alfiftance,  the  general  made  110  doubt 
of  being  able  to  deltroy  the  rebels  at  once,  by  break¬ 
ing  down  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  rebels  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  while 
the  city  was  quite  overflowed,  and  300,000  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  perilhed. 

After  this  difalter,  Li  marched  into  the  provinces 
of  Shen-li  and  Honan  ;  where  he  put  to  death  all  the 
mandarins,  exacted  great  fums  from  the  officers  in 
place,  and  lhewed  no  favour  to  any  but  the  populace, 
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whom  he  freed  from  all  taxes :  by  this  means  he  drew  China. 

lb  many  to  his  interelt,  that  he  thought  himlelf  ftrong  - 

enough  to  affume  the  title  of  emperor.  He  next  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  capital,  which,  though  well  gar- 
rifoned,  was  divided  into  factions.  Li  had  taken  care 
to  introduce  before-hand  a  number  of  his  men  in  dil- 
guife  ;  and  by  thefe  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  the  4g 
third  day  after  liis  arrival.  He  entered  the  city  in  rnhappy 
triumph  at  the  head  of  300,000  men  ;  whillt  the  em-  fate  of  the 
peror  kept  hiinfelf  Ihut  up  in  his  palace,  bulled  only  emP"°F. 
with  liis  fuperftitions.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be-  his  **■ 
fore  he  found  himfelf  betrayed  ;  and,  under  the  great- 
eft  conftemation,  made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  attended  by  about  600  of  his  guards.  He  was 
ftill  more  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  treacheroully  aban¬ 
doned  by  them,  and  'deprived  of  all  hopes  of  efcaping 
the  infults  of  his  fubjedls.  Upon  this,  preferring  death 
to  the  difgrace  of  falling  alive  into  their  hands,  he  im¬ 
mediately  retired  with  liis  enprefs,  whom  lie  tenderly 
loved,  and  the  prlncefs  her  daughter,  into  a  private 
part  of  the  garden.  His  grief  was  lbgreat  that  he  was. 
not  able  to  utter  a  word  ;  but  Ihe  foon  uriderftood  his 
meaning,  and,  after  a  few  lilent  embraces,  hanged 
lierfelf  on  a  tree  in  a  lilken  ftring.  Her  hufband  Itaid 
only  to  write  thefe  words  on  the  border  of  his  veft  r 
“  I  have  been  bafely  deferted  by  my  fubje&s  ;  do 
what  you  will  with  me,  blit  fpare  my  people.”  He 
then  cut  oft'  the  young  princefs’s  head  with  one  ftroke 
of  his  feymitar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  another  tree, 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  and ’36  th  of  his  age.  His 
prime  niinifter, queens, and  eunuchs,  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple  ;  and  thus  ended  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  to  give  place 
to  that  of  the  Tartars,  which  hath  continued  ever  fince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  body  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  monarch  was  found.  At  laft  it  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  rebel  Li,,  and  by  him  nfed  with  the  utmoft 
indignity  ;  after  which  he  caufed  two  of  Whey-tfong’s 
fons,  itnfl  all  his  minifters,  to  be  beheaded  ;  but  his 
eldeft  fon  happily  efcaped  by  flight.  The  whole  empire 
fubmitted  peaceably  to  the  ufurper,  except  prince  U- 
fan-ghey,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  the 
province  of  Lyau-tong.  This  brave  prince,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the  ufurper,  invited  the 
Tartars  to  his  afliftance,  and  Tfong-te  their  king  im¬ 
mediately  joined  him  with  an  army  of  80,000  men. 

Upon  this  the  ufurper  marched  diretily  to  Peking ;  but. 
not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  plundered  and  burnt 
the  palace,  and  then  fled  with  the  immenfe  treafure 
he  had  got.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are 
not  told  ;  hut  the  young  Tartar  monarch  was  imme¬ 
diately  declared  emperor  of  China,  his  father  Tfong- 
te  having  died  almoft  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  foot  in  that 
empire. 

The  new  emperor,  named  Shun-chi,  or  Xu >2- chi, 
began  his  reign  with  rewarding  U-ian-ghey,  by  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  the  title  of  King  ;  and  afiigned  him. 
the  city  of  Si-gnan-fu,  capital  of  Shcn-fi,  for  his  refi- 
dence.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  U-fan-ghey 
from  repertingof  his  error  in  calling  in  the  Tartars,  or, 
as  he  himfelf  uled  to  phrafe  it,  “  in  fending  for  lions  to 
drive  away  dogs.”  In  1674,  he  formed  a  very  llrong* 
alliance  againft  theng  and  had  probably  prevailed  if 
his  allies  had  been  faithful.  But  they  treacheroully 
deferted  him  one  after  another;  which  fo  alleged  him,, 
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that  he  died  foon  after.  In  1681  Hong-wha,  fon  to 
U-fan-ghey,  who  continued  his  elForts  againft  the 
Tartars,  was  reduced  to  fuch  lit  aits  that  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

During  this  lpace,  there  had  been  fotne  refinance 
made  to  the  Tartars  in  many  of  the  provinces.  Two 
princes  of  Chinel'e  extraction  had  at  different  times 
been  proclaimed  emperors  ;  but  both  of  them  were 
overcome  and  put  to  death.  In  1682,  the  whole  ij 
provinces  were  fo  effectually  fubdued,  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Kang-hi,  fucccffor  to  Shun-chi,  determined  to 
vifit  his  native  dominions  of  Tartary.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  continued 
for  fome  months  taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting. 
This  he  continued  to  do  for  fome  years  ;  and  in  his 
journeys  took  father  Verbied  along  with  him,  by  which 
means  we  have  a  better  defeription  of  thel'e  countries 
than  could  poflibly  have  been  otherwil'e  obtained. 
This  prince  was  a  great  encouragcr  of  learning,  and 
of  the  Chriltian  religion  ;  in  favour  of  which  lall  he 
publilhed  a  decree,  dated  in  1692.  In  1 716,  however,  he 
revived  fome  obfoleie  laws  again  11  the  Chriltians,  nor 
could  the  Jefuits  with  all  their  art  preferve  the  footing 
they  had  got  in  China.  The  caufes  of  this  alteration 
in  his  refolution  are,  by  the  miflionarics,  faid  to  have 
been  the  Handers  of  the  mandarins ;  but,  from  the 
known  character  of  the  Jefuits,  it  will  be  readily  be¬ 
lieved,  that  there  was  fomething  more  at  bottom. 
This  emperor  died  in  1  722,  and  was  iucceeded-  by  his 
fon  Yong-ching;  who  not  only  gave  no  encouragement 
to  the  mifiionuries,  but  perfecured  all  Chrillians  of 
whatever  denomination,  not  excepting  even  tliofe  of 
the  imperial  race.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
baniflied  all  the  Jefuits  into  the  city  of  Canton,  and  in 
1732  they  were  banilhed  from  thence  into  Ma-kau,  a 
lit  lie  ifland  inhabited  by  the  Portugnele,  but  fubjedl 
to  China.  He  died  in  1736  ;  but  though  the  Jefuits 
entertained  great  hopes  from  his  fncceflbr,  we  have 
not  heard  that  they  have  yet  met  with  any  fuccefs. 

Thus  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  moll  memo¬ 
rable  tranfaiflions  recorded  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory.  It 
now  remains  only  to  delcribe  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
empire  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  beft  and 
lated  accounts. 

The  divifion  of  China  into  1?  provinces,  we  have 
already  ipeniioned.  In  fuch  a  valt  track  of  country, 
it  is  impollibie  that  cither  the  climate  or  foil  fliould  be 
alike  in  all  places.  The  climate,  however,  is,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  reckoned  very  moderate,  except  in  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces,  where  the  cold  is  extremely  piercing, 
owing  to  the  high  ridges  of  mountains  with  which 
tliofe  parts  are  interfered,  and  which  are  always  co¬ 
vered  with  fuow.  Even  in  thofe  parts  which  lie  un¬ 
der  the  tropics,  the  winds  that  blow  from  the  northern 
mountains,  make  the  winter,  which  continues  for  three 
or  fometimes  four  months,  extremely  cold  and  pier¬ 
cing.  The  fouthern  parts  are  excellively  hot  and  dry ; 
but  the  heats  are  more  eaftly  borne  by  means  of  the 
cooling  grottoes,  groves,  ire.  to  which  the  inhabitants 
retire  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  there  is  the  fame 
univerfal  filence  and  ceffation  from  bufinefs  as  if  it 
was  midnight.  Tittle  parts  have  neither  froft  nor 
(how  ;  but  are  much  troubled  witli  dorms  and  violent 
rains,,  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  efpeciajly  the 
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autumnal,  which  is  all  the  winter  they  have.  They  China. 

enjoy  a  lerene  Iky  all  the  reft  of  the  year.  It  is, - 

however,  univerfaily  acknowledged,  that  where  na¬ 
ture  has  been  moil  unequal  in  the  didribution  of  her  52 
gifts,  the  inhabitants  have  remedied  thel’e  inconveni-  Prodigious 
cnees  as  far  as  human  indultry  could  go.  In  fome  induftry  of 
provinces,  they  have  levelled  whole  ridges  of  moun-  a 
tains  ;  in  others,  they  have  railed  artificial  ones.  In 
fome,  they  have  provided  fences  agaittft  exceffive  colds ; 
in  others,  againlt  heats  and  droughts,  i$c.  In  lliort, 
by  varying  their  agriculture,  manuring,  and  planting, 
according  to  the  differences  of  foils  and  climates,  al- 
molt  every  lpot  throughout  this  vail  empire  produces- 
more  than  enough  to  make  its  inhabitants  rich  and 
happy.  All  thefe  advantages  are  farther  improved  by 
the  vad  number  of  canals  cut  from  one  river  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  innumerable  carriages  they  keep  up  by 
land,  by  which  each  canton  may  eaftly  communicate 
its  own  peculiar  product  to  all.  the  rell.  55 

On  theie  accounts,  the  Chinefe  entertained  the  moll  Extreme 
extraordinary  opinion  of  them  (elves  and  their  coun-  P1^  t*ie: 
try.  The  advantages  they  had  over  thofe  neighbour--  lne  e' 
ing  nations  they  knew  or  heard  of,  appeared  to  them 
fo  confiderablc,  that  they  looked  upon  thentfelves  as 
the  only  favourites  of  heaven,  and  the  relt  of  man¬ 
kind  as  barbarians,  whom  they  reprefented  as  mon- 
fters,  dwarfs,  and  contemptible  creatures.  They 
looked  upon  their  country  to  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  and  themfclves  as  the  only  people  who 
had  a  human  fliape  or  form.  All  the  other  kingdoms 
or  nations,  the  number  of  which  they  imagined  might 
amount  to  72,  were  Icattered  about  in  I'mall  iflands,. 
the  bigged  of  which,  according  to  their  maps,  was  not- 
fo  large  as  the  lead  of  the  Chinefe  provinces.  Thefe 
were  duck  round  their  empire,  to  which  they  gave  a 
quadrangular  form,  like  as  many  fatellites,  deligned- 
only  to  ferve  and  adorn  it.  They  indeed  gave  the" 
preference  to  their  four  neighbouring  kingdoms  of; 

Tartary,  Japan,  Ton-king,  and  Korea.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thefe,  though  reckoned  barbarians,  they  dill 
looked  upon  as  conliderably  improved  by  their  vici¬ 
nity  to  China  :  but  as  to  the  red,  they  were  looked 
upon  as  outcallsinto  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  the  refufe  of  nature ;  and  as  fuch  they  characlerifed 
them  in  their  maps,  marking  them  by  fuch  emblems- 
as  were  mod  fit, to  infpire  their  nation  with  difclaim 
and  contempt..  It  was  therefore  no  fmall  matter  of 
wonder,  to  them,  when,  upon  their  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Europeans,  they  found  them  not 
only  as  polite  and  rational  as  themfelves,  but'far  fnpe- 
rior  to  them  in  all  kinds  of  learning.  From  that  time 
they  ufed  to  fay  that  “  the  Chinefe  had  two  eyes,  the 
Europeans  one,  and  the  red  of  the  world  none  at  all.”  54- 
When  the  country  was  fird  dilcovered  by  the  Eu»  China  whem 
ropeans,  they  were  no  lefs  lurprifed  at  the  ingenuity 


the  learning  of  the  Europeans.  The  fird  traveller 
that  we  know  of  who  vifited  China,  was  Fra.  Paulo, 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Paulas  Vene- 
tus,  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  At  that  time 
all  Europe  was  immerfed  in  fuch  a  date  of  barbarilin, 
that  the  riches  and  polite  behaviour  of' the  Chinefe 
could  not  but  appear  very  extraordinary  in  his  eyes. 
His  accounts  were  not  believed,  but  laughed  at  as  a 
romance^,. 
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China,  romance.  When  the  Portuguese  difcovered  the  fame 
country  by  fea,  above  200  years  ago,  they  were  al- 
moft  as  much  furprifed  as  Paulns  Venetus  had  been. 
Neither  were  their  accounts  credited,  till  the  miflio- 
naries  whom  the  pope  kept  pouring  in  fince  the  year 
X  580  publifhed  fo  many  accounts  concerning  the  riches 
of  China  that  they  could  no  longer  be  denied.  It 
muft  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Chinefe  were  vaft- 
ly  inferior  to  the  Europeans  in  the  liberal  Sciences  ; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former,  to  this  day,  as 
much  exceed  them  in  opulence,  manufactures,  handi- 


55  crafts,  agriculture,  ire. 

Incredible  Another  advantage  for  which  this  country  hath  been 


In  mod  of  the  provinces,  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
are  So  thick  crowded  upon  one  another,  that  the  whole 
Seems  to  be  almoft  a  continued  town.  All  of  them 
Swarm  with  inhabitants,  every  one  employed  in  Some 
manufacture,  traffic,  or  work.  Their  roads  are  crowd¬ 
ed  with  paffengers  night  and  day,  with  coaches,  car¬ 
riages,  waggons,  and  Sometimes  whole  caravans  ;  all 
employed  in  carrying  on  Some  ufeful  commerce,  and 
in  conveying  all  forts  of  merchandizes,  provifions,  and 
other  wares,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  The  number  of  armies,  garrifons,  and  troops 
neceflary  for  defending  this  vaft  empire,  far  exceed 
what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  indeed  are  almoft  incredible.  According  to  fame 
Chinefe  regifters,  the  whole  number  of  males  amount¬ 
ed  to  59,7^8,364  ;  at  that  time  the  army  confifted  of 
902,054  foot,  and  989,167  horfe,  befides  767,970 
men  kept  in  garrifons.  For  thele,  as  well  as  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  mandarins  and  other  officers 
of  the  court,  there  are  reckoned  1145  inns  or  places 
of  entertainment.  In  fliort,  to  Speak  in  the  ftyle  of 
one  of  their  writers,  “  the  Chinefe  empire  is  fo  im¬ 
mensely  populous,  that  its  inhabitants  are  not  to  be 
computed  by  thoiifands,  but  by  millions.”  Many  of 
thefe  live  entirely  in  veffels  on  the  canals,  keeping 
hogs,  poultry,  dogs,  and  other  domeftk  animals,  on 
board.  Befides  thefe  veffels,  there  is  a  prodigious 
number  of  floats  of  timber  wliicli  perpetually  go  up 
and  down  the  canals  and  rivers,  carrying  whole  vil¬ 
lages  of  people  upon  them.  Some  of  thefe  floats  are 
above  a  mile  in  length.  The  people  build  huts  upon 
the  floats,  and  live  in  them  till  lhey  have  difpofed  of 
56  their  timber,  which  they  fometimes  carry  1 000  miles. 
Extreme  From  this  deferiprion,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that 
mifery  of  the  Chinefe  muft  be  the  happieft  nation  in  the  whole 
eft  art^of  wor^>  an<^  that  poverty  is  Scarce  known  among  them  ; 
them.  hut  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  This  empire  exceeds 
other  nations  as  much  in  the  mifery  of  manyof  item¬ 
's^  habitants,  as  it  does  in  the  number  of  them.  This  is 

in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  wickednefs  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  niagiftrates.  Every  province  has  its 
viceroy  and  Several  orders  of  mandarins,  who  are  de- 
figned  to  ferve  as  checks  upon  each  other,  and  per- 
vent  the  people  from  oppreffing  one  another,  or  being 
opprefied  by  their  governors.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  they  all  find  it  their  inrereft  to  wink  at  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  crimes ;  and  thus  the  people  are  opprefTed  to  a 
degree  beyond  what  they  could  he  by  any  fingle  go¬ 
vernor  however  bad.  The  firft  clafs  of  mandarins 


are  the  judges  of  courts,  who  determine  civil  and  cri-  China. 
minal  caufes  ;  the  next  attend  the  affairs  of  the  trea- 
fury  and  revenue  •,  and  the  third  command  the  mili¬ 
tia.  All  thefe,  according  to  the  Chinefe  conftitution, 
ought  to  keep  their  offices  no  longer  than  three  years ; 
and  are  never  to  be  natives  of  the  province  where 
they  officiate  ;  left,  if  they  be  of  mean  defeent,  they 
ihould  be  defpifed ;  or,  if  rich,  fhould  become  too 
much  refpedled  and  powerful.  They  are  allowed 
fuflkient  falaries,that  they  may  be  enabled  to  difeharge 
their  offices,  and  adminifter  juftice  without  fees  or  bri¬ 
bery.  Their  palaces  and  places  of  refidence  are  alfo 
provided  for  them  at  the  expence  of  government,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  too  profufe  in  furniture,  ire. 

But  all  thefe  wife  regulations  they  firtd  means  to  elude  { 
and  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  where  extoriion 
and  fraud  are  carried  to  a  greater  height,  or  more 
univerfally  diffufed,  than  in  China.  Thus  the  court 
at  Peking  extorts  vaft  fums  from  the  viceroys  of  the 
provinces,  and  thefe  again  from  the  mandarins  under 
them.  The  mandarins  of  courfe  muft  fleece  the  in¬ 
ferior  officers,  and  they  again  plunder  the  people,  who 
having  none  below  them  whom  they  can  opprefs,  are 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  cheating  one  another,  or 
thofe  foreigners  who  trade  with  them.  In  this  they 
are  fo  expert,  that  it  is  commonly  faid  a  Chinefe  will 
cheat  a  man  of  any  other  nation  ;  but  none  can  cheat 
a  Chinefe,  except  one  of  his  own  country. 

The  confequence  of  this  extortion  is  manifeft,  in 
the  mifery  to  which  the  lower  ranks  of  inhabitants 
arc  reduced  in  years  of  dearth :  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pen  through  exceffive  drought,  or  the  devaluations  of 
the  grafhoppers ;  which,  in  forne  parts  of  the  empire, 
at  times,  appear  in  fuch  numbers,  as  not  only  to  de¬ 
vour  every  herb,  leaf,  or  fruit,  but  even  the  fmall 
wood  of  the  branches,  and  fibres  of  the  roots  of  trees. 

In  thefe  calamitous  cafes,  the  common  people  are  of¬ 
ten  obliged  to  expofe  or  deftrey  their  children,  fell 
them  for  flaves,  and  fometimes  to  rife  in  rebellion. 

Even  in  their  moft  plenteous  feafons,  the  poorer  fort, 
notwithftanding  all  their  art  and  induftry,  are  glad  to 
fupport  tliemfeives  not  only  on  the  very  refufe  of 
every  kind  of  provifions,  but  even  on  dogs  and  cats, 
though  they  die  of  old  age  or  ficknefs,  rats,  mice, 
and  other  vermin ;  or  on  the  garbage  of  any  flefli, 
fifh,  or  fowl,  they  can  pnrehafe ;  for  thefe  are  fold  in 
the  markets  as  well  as  the-  more  dainty  meats  ;  and 
there  are  cooks-fhops  where  the  entrails  of  fifties, 
fowls,  ire.  are  drefled,  and  whither  thofe  who  can 
afford  no  better  are  glad  to  repair.  57 

The  government  of  China  is  monarchical,  and  in  the  Govern- 
higheft  degree  defpotic ;  and  has  been  fo  from  the  ment- 
earlieft  ages.  Nay,  fo  much  were  they  inured  to  this 
kind  of  government,  and  fo  little  notion  had  they  of 
any  other,  that  when  the  Dutch  ambaffador  made  his 
firft  application,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  the 
court  underftand  what  he  meant  by  the  “  High  and 
mighty  lords  the  ftates  general,  and  the  republic  of 
Holland.”  Their  laws  are  contained  in  fome  books 
which  they  call  canonical;  but  their  monarchs  are  the 
foie  interpreters  of  them  ;  fo  that  we  may  fay  the 
whole  legiflative  power  is  lodged  in  their  brealt,  and 
depends  entirely  on  their  will. 

The  revenue  of  the  emperor  is  computed  at  about 
50,000,000 
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China.  50,000,000  Sterling.  Their  punilhments  are  either 

-  capital,  as  in  cafes  of  rebellion,  murder,  treafon,  &c. 

’iinllh^  or  corPora^  pecuniary  in  Idler  crimes.  Rebellion 
nehts."  anc*  trea*on  being  eiteemed  the  greateft  of  all  poflible 
crimes  are  punifhed  with  the  greateft  rigour,  viz. 
by  cutting  the  criminal  into  10,000  pieces,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  the  executioner,  having  firft  tied 
him  to  a  ftake,  tears  the  lkin  off  his  head  and  fore¬ 
head,  and  lets  it  hang  over  his  eyes,  to  prevent  him, 
according  to  fome,  from  feeing  how  dreadfully  the 
reft  of  his  body  is  mangled.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
flafh  the  other  parts  of  his  body  with  a  kind  of  cntlace, 
till  he  hath  almoft  cnt  all  his  flefli  in  pieces ;  and  then 
abandons  him  to  the  populace,  who  commonly  dif- 
patch  him  in  the  fame  butcherly  manner.  This  pu- 
nifhment,  however,  is  feldom  executed  with  fuch  ex¬ 
treme  rigour,  unlefs  under  fome  cruel  princes ;  for 
the  law  only  diredls  the  body  of  the  criminal  to  be 
cut  into  feveral  pieces,  his  belly  ripped  up,  and  his 
entrails  taken  out,  after  which  the  carcafe  is  to  be 
thrown  into  a  ditch  or  river,  as  is  commonly  done  to 
great  malefactors. 

Next  to  treafon  or  rebellion  againft  the  emperor, 
that  againft  parents  is  reckoned  the  greateft  crime, 
and  is  punilhed  with  equal  feverity.  In  this  cafe,  if 
a  father  accufes  a  fon  before  a  magiftrate,  no  farther 
proof  is  required,  but  the  criminal  is  immediately  ex¬ 
ecuted.  This  is  done  for  mere  obftinacy  or  difobe- 
dience ;  but  if  the  offender  hath  proceeded  fo  far  as 
mockery,  inlult,  or  lifting  a  hand,  the  whole  country 
Is  alarmed,  and  the  punilhment  of  the  criminal  referved 
for  the  emperor  hitjifelf.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  the  place  are  turned  out  with  difgrace,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  threatened  with  fome  fe- 
vere  punilhment  for  having  given  birth  to  fuch  a  mon- 
fter.  The  offender  is  then  condemned  to  be  cut  like 
a  traitor  or  rebel,  into  10,000  pieces,  and  afterwards 
burnt ;  his  lands,  houfe,  or  houfes,  to  be  deftroyed,  and 
to  remain  fo,  as  a  monument  of  fuch  a  deteftable  crime. 

Murder  is  alfo  capital,  and  is  punilhed  either  by 
beheading  or  ftrangling  the  criminal.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  reckoned  the  moll  dilhonourable  ;  becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  the  head,  which  is  the  moft  honourable  part,  is 
feparated  from  the  body,  and  the  perfon  doth  not  go 
out  of  the  world 'with  the  body  intire,  as  when  he 
came  into  it.  Adultery  is  fo  far  from  being  a  capital 
crime  in  China,  that  fome  fond  parents,  out  of  com¬ 
panion  to  their  daughter's  weaknefs,  will  contra<5l 
with  their  future  hufbands,  in  confideration  of  fome 
valuable  prefent,  to  allow  her  the  liberty  of  now  and 
then  indulging  herftlf  with  a  gallant,  without  being 
called  to  an  account  for  it.  But  where  no  Inch  con¬ 
tract  hath  been  made,  the  hulband  may  inflict  a  cor¬ 
poral  punilhment,  or  divorce  a  wife  who  proves  un¬ 
faithful.  Neither  is  theft  capitally  punifhed.  Thofe 
who  are  guilty  of  it,  are  either  condemned  to  the  ba- 
ftinado,  that  is,  to  receive  fuch  a  number  of  blows 
with  a  cudgel  on  their  backs  or  buttocks  as  the  magi¬ 
ftrate  lhall  appoint.  After  this,  if  the  offender  is  able, 
he  mull  kneel  down  before  him,,  and  thank  him 
for  bis  kind  correction ;  though  one  blow  would  be 
fufficient  to  lame  a  man,  if  the  executioner  was  not 
bribed.  When  the  theft  is  of  a  higher  nature,  the 
offender  is  condemned  to  the  kan-ghe,  or  wooden 
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ruff.  This  is  a  kind  of  portable  pillory,  confiffing  of  China, 
two  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  fit  the  neck  of  the  offender,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth, 
that  the  wearer  can  neither  fee  his  own  feet,  nor  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  fo  that  he  mull  be  beholden  to 
fome  other  perfon  for  his  food.  It  is  made  lighter  or 
heavier  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  the 
favour  of  the  mandarin  :  the  lighteft  are  about  40  or 
50  pounds  weight,  but  many  weigh  much  more  ; 
fome  even  200  pounds ;  and  fo  troublefome  and  grie¬ 
vous  are  thefe  collars,  that  the  wearers  often  die. 

The  time  of  wearing  is  likewife  appointed  by  the 
mandarin  ;  as  aHo  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  worn. 

When  the  time  is  expired,  the  offender  is  brougltt 
back  to  the  mandarin ;  and  after  a  fuitable  admonition, 
and  a  found  drubbing,  which  begins  and  ends  every 
punilhment  of  this  kind,  he  is  releafed  from  his  bur¬ 
den,  and  let  at  liberty. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  torture  ufed  in  China,  the- 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  firft  is  inflicted  by 
a  kind  of  engine,  which  they  clap  on  the  hands  or 
feet,  or  both ;  and  which  diftorts  the  bones  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  the  ankles  are  fomevimes  fqueezed 
quite  flat  by  it.  The  extraordinary  torture  is  feldom 
ufed,  except  in  cafes  of  treafon  or  rebellion,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  criminal  difeover  his  accomplices  af¬ 
ter  the  faCl  has  been  proved.  It  is  indicated  by  cutting 
flight  gaflies  in  the  body,  and  llripping  off  the  lkin  in 
narrow  flips  or  fillets.  One  thing,  however,  mull  be 
laid  in  praife  bf  the  Chinefe,  with  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  criminals,  viz.  that  their  prifons  are 
much  more  capacious,  airy,  and  fweet,  titan  any  of 
the  European  ones.  _  They  are  generally  large  fpa- 
cious  courts,  on  whofe  four  fides  are  the  apartments 
of  the  criminals,  railed  upon  wooden  columns,  in  the 
form  of  a  gallery ;  and  on  the  four  corners  are  fecu- 
red  the  moft  notorious  rogues,  in  ftrong  cells  and  fet¬ 
ters.  The  women  are  confined  in  a  leparate  court, 
and  no  man  is  admitted  to  come  or  even  fpeak  to 
them ;  except  through  a  grate,  or  the  turning-box, 
through  which  their  victuals,  and  other  neceflaries 
are  conveyed.  6  a 

As  to  their  perfons,  the  Chinefe  are  generally  of  Manners, 
a  middling  ftature,  broad  fat  ed,  with  black  hair,  fmall  cuftoms, 
black  eyes,  fhort  nofes,  and  thin  beards.  This  laft  cir- 
dumftance  is  the  effeeft  of  a  very  painful  operation,  e/ar. 
pulling  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  beard  by  the  roots 
with  tweezers.  Since  the  acreflion  of  the  Tartar  mo- 
march  s  to  the  crown,  they  have  forced  the  Chinefe 
to  cut  off  all  their  hair  except  a  lock  on  the  crown  like 
the  Mahometans.  Near  the  tropic,  their  complexions 
incline  to  tawny  ;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  they  are 
as  fair  as  other  people  under  the  fame  parallel.  The 
women  are  efteemed  for  their  little  feet,  which  are 
reckoned  their  greateft  beauty  :  and  in  order  to  form 
them  little,  they  are  bound  up  from  their  infancy  fo 
tight,  that  they  cannot  grow  to  the  common  fize  ; 
the  foot  of  a  full  grown  woman  not  being  bigger  than 
that  of  a  child  of  four  years  old.  The  men  wear  a 
cap  of  the  fliape  of  a  bell  on  their  heads,  which  does 
not  cover  their  ears  t  they  alfo  wear  a  veil  and  fafh, 
and  over  the  veft  a  loofe  coat  or  gown,  and  a  kind  of 
filk  hoots  quilted  with  cotton.  In  the  fouthern  prd- 
vinces  the  inhabitants,  when  at  home,  throw  off  eve¬ 
ry 
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China.  ry  thing  blit  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  appear  naked  ; 

as  the  common  people  alfo  do  on  the  drcets.  The 
women  drefs  with  their  hair  down,  having  nothing 
on  their  heads,  in  the  fouth.  They  generally  wear  a 
(ilk  ved,  red,  bine,  or  green  ;  and  over  it  a  loofe 
gown  with  white  fleeves,  and  embroidered  filk  Ihoes; 
but,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  hobble 
prodigioufly  when  they  walk.  Here,  as  in  mod  other 
countries  of  the  ead,  the  married  couple  are  brought 
together  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with 
each  other ;  the  bargain  being  (truck  by  the  parents, 
or  by  fome  go-between,  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
prefents  lent  on  both  fides.  There  is  fcarce  any 
country  in  the  world  where  grief  for  the  dead  is  ma- 
nifeited  to  fuch  a  degree  ,  as  in  China,  efpecially  for 
near  relations ;  or  where  the  mourning  is  fo  deep, 
and  fo  long  continued.  Every  Chinefe  keeps  in  his 
honfe  a  table  whereon  are  written  the  names  of  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather;  before 
which  they  frequently  prodrate  themfelves ;  and 
when  the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the  name  of  the 
great-grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  that  of  the  de- 
£1  ceafed  added  to  make  up  the  number. 

Religion.  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  worfhip  one  fupreme  God 
along  with  feveral  inferior  deities,  who  appear  to 
have  been  men  eminent  in  feveral  ages ;  particularly 
the  inventors  of  arts  and  fciences.  There  are  at  this 
day  three  (c»ds  in  China.  1.  The  followers  of  La-lao- 
kun,  who  lived  above  joo  years  before  Chrift.  He 
taught  that  God  was  corporeal,  and  had  many  fnbor- 
dinate  deities  under  his  government.  His  difciples 
ftudy  magic,  and  pretend  to* make  a  drink  that  will 
confer  immortality.  The  fecond  is  the  fe£i  of  the 
learned,  or  difciples  of  Confucius.  He  left  many  ad¬ 
mirable  precepts  in  morality,  and  inftru£ted  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  philofophy.  He  (peaks  of  God  as  a  mod  pure 
and  perfect  principle,  and  the  fountain  and  e (fence  of 
all  beings.  Though  we  are  told  that  he  prohibited 
idolatry,  he  has  temples  and  images  eredled  to  him, 
and  is  worfhipped  with  the  mod  profound  veneration  ; 
as  appears  from  the  pope’s  decree  againd  the  Jefuits, 
for  indulging  their  converts  in  this  idolatrous  worfhip. 
The  third  fedt,  which  is  that  of  the  idol  Fo,  or  Fo-hi, 
is  much  more  numerous  than  either  of  the  former. 
They  dyle  him  the  only  faviour  of  the  world.  His 
prieds,  the  bonzes,  teach  feveral  moral  precepts, 
and  a  date  of  rewards  and  pnniffimerits  after  this  life. 
The  punilhments  confid  chiefly  in  animating  fome 
vermin,  or  bead  of  burden  after  death.  They  forbid 
the  drinking  of  wine  ;  and  do  not  forget  to  indrudt 
their  followers  how  much  it  is  their  duty  to  entertain 
and  nourifh  their  prieds,  and  to  build  them  temples 
and  monaderies,  and  perform  the  penances  they 
enjoin.  If  thefe  things  are  negledled,  they  threaten 
them  with  the  mod  unhappy  tranfmigrations.  The 
Chinefe  have  alfo  an  image  of  immortality,  which  they 
worfliip  under  the  (hape  of  a  mondrous  fat  man  fitting 
crofs-legged,  with  a  huge  prominent  belly.  There  is 
another  called  the  Ida!  of  Pleafur:,  about  20  feet  high ; 
and  between  thefe,  in  their  temples  is  an  image  30 
feet  high,  gilded  over,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  richly  dreffed.  The  Chridian  religion,  we  are 
told,  was  planted  in  this  country,  either  by  the  apodle 
Thomas,  or  fome  of  his  difciples.  The  Chinefe  re¬ 


cords  feeoi  to  intimate  that  a  man  came  there  about  China, 
that  tin»e,  who  preached  a  heavenly  doctrine,  and 
confirmed  it  by  miracles.  There  is  alfo  an  ancient 
marble  pillar  eredied  in  the  province  of  Shen-fi,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  a  man  that  brought  Cliridiauity  thither  in  the 
year  636.  However,  the  miffionaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome  did  not  find,  as  we  are  told,  the  lead  vedige  of 
Chridianity  on  their  arrival  in  China.  63 

The  learning  of  the  Chinefe  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  Learning, 
confined  to  the  dudy  of  their  own  language.  Their 
charadters  are  a  kind  of  (hort-hand,  every  one  of 
which  dgnifies  a  word  or  fentence.  There  are  near 
60,000  of  thefe  characters  in  all,  but  thofe  in  common 
ufe  do  not  exceed  3000.  This  vad  number  of  cha- 
rafters,  however,  is  reducible  to  a  pure  and  fnnple 
alphabet  like  thofe  of  any  other  language  :  for  a  cha- 
radter  is  no  more  than  a  word  written  with  its  pro¬ 
per  confonants  and  vowels ;  not  indeed  at  length  as 
we  do,  but  intermingled  one  with  another  by  fome 
peculiar  method  known  only  to  them,  or  perhaps  only 
to  their  learned  men.  They  write  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  all  other  refpedts  the 
knowledge  and  learning  of  the  Chinefe  are  very  limi¬ 
ted.  Some  knowledge  of  adronomy  they  certainly 
had ;  but  that  was  exceedingly  defective.  They  are 
faid  indeed  to  have  calculated  the  eclipfesof  the  fun  and 
moon  for  a  vad  number  of  years  ;  but  many  of  thefe 
calculations  have  been  found  by  the  Europeans  who 
vifited  them  to  be  falfe  and  erroneous,  and  whatever 
progrefs  they  have  made  in  that  or  other  fciences  mud 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  Jefuit  mifiionaries.  They 
are,  however,  in  fome  things  a  very  ingenious  people. 

The  art  of  printing  they  have  had  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  It  is  true,  this  is  only  performed  by  wooden 
blocks  in  the  fame  manner  as  cards  are  done  among 
us;  but  the  vad  number  of  their  charadters  renders 
it  impodible  to  bring  that  art,  to  the  fame  perfedtion 
which  it  hath  attained  in  Europe.  Their  chief  com¬ 
modities  are,  (ilk,  cotton,  tea,  china-ware,  and  cabi¬ 
nets  or  lacquered-ware.  Their  filks  are  exceedingly 
fine  ;  their  atlas’s,  gold  and  filver  duffs,  are  not  to  be 
paralleled  ;  but  their  porcelain  is  thought  to  be  equal¬ 
led  or  even  excelled  by  that  of  Drefden,  and  their 
lacquered-ware  is  greatly  excelled  by  that  of  Japan. 

In  hard-ware  the  Europeans  excel  them  prodigioufly ; 
the  Chinefe  being  mere  bunglers  at  making  clocks, 
watches,  door  and  gun-locks,  ire.  They  had  the  ufe 
of  gun-powder,  and  of  the  mariner’s  compafs,  for 
many  centuries  before  they  were  known  In  Europe  ; 
but  through  a  negledt  unaccountable  in  fuch  an  inge¬ 
nious  people  they  fcarce  reaped  one  Angle  advantage 
either  from  the  one  or  the  other.  ^ 

The  Chinefe  had  no  traffic  with  other  nations,  ex-  Navigation, 
cept  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood,  till  the  Portuguefe 
difcovered  their  country  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Their  junks,  as  they  are  called,  are 
many  of  them  1000  tons  burthen,  heavy  failers,  with 
fqnare  heads  and  dems.  Some  of  them  have  two 
mads,  others  three,  but  never  any  top-mads ;  and 
their  fails  are  made  of  matting,  which  they  let  down 
upon  the  deck  when  they  furl  them.  The  hold  of  the 
fliip  is  divided  into  many  fmall  partitions,  which  are 
made  fo  tight,  that  if  a  leak  happens  in  one  of  them  it 
goes  no  further,  and  the  goods  dowed  in  the  other 
partitions 
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China-root  partitions  receive  no  damage.  The  compilers  of  the 
I  Univerfal  Hiftory  take  notice,  that  the  Chine fe  veflels 
Chl°-  are  built  according  to  the  proportions  of  Noah’s  ark  ; 
viz.  fix  breadths  to  a  length  :  and  this  they  will  have 
to  be  a  proof  that  the  Chinel'e  empire  was  founded  by 
Noah.  They  have  no  coin  throughout  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  except  a  copper  one  of  very  little  value.  Their 
merchandize  is  bought  with  gold  and  filver  cut  for  the 
purpofe,  from  ingots  or  plates.  The  former  is  of  lefs 
value  in  China  than  in  molt  other  nations;  and  there¬ 
fore  iilver  is  advantageoufly  exchanged  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  for  that  precious  metal. 

CHiNA-/?fior,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  Smilax,  brought  both  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies ;  and  thence  diftinguiihed  into  oriental 
and  occidental.  Both  forts  are  longifh,  full  of  joints, 
of  a  pale-reddiih  colour,  with  no  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte.  The  oriental,  which  is  the  moft  efteemed,  is 
confiderably  harder  and  paler-coloured  than  the  other. 
Such  fliould  be  chofen  as  is  frefh,  clofe,  heavy,  and 
upon  being  chewed  appears  full  of  a  fat  untftuous 
juice.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  infenfible 
perfpiration  and  the  urinary  difcharge,  and  by  its 
undtuous  quality  to  obtund  acrimoniousjuices.  China- 
root  was  fir  ft  brought  into  Europe  in  the  year  1535, 
and  ufed  as  a  fpecinc  againit  venereal  and  cutaneous 
difbrders.  With  this  view  it  was  made  ule  of  for 
fome  time  ;  but  has  long  fmce  given  place  to  more 
powerful  medicines. 

CuiviA-Ware.  See  Porcelain. 

CHINCA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Peru  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  fituated  in  an  extenfive  valley  of  the  fame  name, 
in  W.  Long.  76.  o.  S.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CHIN-cough,  a  convulfive  kind  of  cough  to  which 
children  are  generally  fubjedt.  See  (the  Index  fub- 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CHINESE,  in  general  denotes  any  thing  belonging 
to  China,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Chinese  Swanpau.  See  Swanpan. 
CHINKAPIN.  See  Fagus. 

CHINON,  an  ancient  town  of  Tourain  in  France, 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  Henry  II.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  Rabelais.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  a  fertile  and  pleafant 
country,,  in  E.  Long.  o.  18.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

CHIO,  or  Chios,  an  Afiatic  ifland  lying  near  the 
coaft  of  Natolia,  oppofite  to  the  peninfula  of  Ionia. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  /Ethalia, 
Maoris,  Pithyufa,  ire.  as  well  as  that  of  Chios.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  the  ifland  of  Chios  was  peopled 
originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  at  firft  governed  by 
kings,  but  afterwards  the  government  afiiimed  a  re¬ 
publican  form  ;  which,  by  the  direction  of  Ifocrates, 
was  modelled  after  that  of  Athens.  They  were, 
however,  foon  enflaved  by  tyrants,  and  afterwards 
conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Periia.  They  joined  the 
other  Grecians  in  the  Ionian  revolt;  but  were  Ihame- 
fnlly  abandoned  by  the  Samians,  Lefbians,  and  others 
of  their  allies ;  fo  that  they  were  again  reduced  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Perfians,  who  treated  them  with  the 
utmoft  feverity.  They  continued  fuhjedt  to  them  till 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  when  they  were  reftored  to 
their  ancient  liberty,  which  they  enjoyed  till  the 
downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  when  they  became 
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fubjeft  to  the  Macedonian  princes.  In  the  time  of  Chionan. 
the  emperor  Vefpafian  the  ifland  was  reduced  to  the  thus 
form  of  a  Romhn  province  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  " 
allowed  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  under  the 

fuperintendance  of  a  prsetor.  It  is  now  fiibjedt  to  the - - 

Turkf£  and  is  called  Scio  ;  fee  that  article. 

CHIONANTHUS,  the  Snow-drop  tree;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dian- 
dria  clals  of  plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  parti¬ 
cularly  deferibed  by  botanifts,  viz.  the  Virginica  or 
fringe-tree.  It  is  common  in  Virginia  and  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  where  it  grows  by  the  fides  of  rivulets.  It 
rifes  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  ;  the  leaves  are  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  laurel,  blit  much  thinner.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  May,  and  are  of  a  pure  w  hite  ; 
from  whence  it  lias  the  name  of  the  fnow-drop  tree. 

They  hang  down  in  large  branches,  and  are  cut  into 
narrow  fegments ;  from  which  it  has  got  its  other 
name  of  th e  fringe-tree.  After  the  flowers  are  fallen 
off,  the  fruit  appears,  which  grows  to  the  fize  of  a 
floe,  having  a  ftone  in  the  middle.  The  plants  are 
propagated  from  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  kept 
in  a  ftove.  Some  have  been  raifed  from  layers ;  but 
this  method  is  very  precarious,  and  therefore  the 
other  is  to  be  preferred.  The  feeds  muft  be  procu¬ 
red  from  America,  for  they  never  come  to  perfection 
in  this  country. 

CHIOURLIC,  an  ancient  town  of  Turky  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  Romania,  with  a  fee  of  a  Greek  bilhop. 

It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 

7.  47.  N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

CHlOZZO,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the 
Lagunes,  with  a  podefta,  a  biihop’s  fee,  and  a  harbour 
defended  by  a  fort.  E.  Long.  12.  23.  N.  Lat.  45.  1 7. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  towm  of  Wiltfliire,  feated  on  the 
river  Avon.  It  is  a  good  thorough-fare  town  ;  has  a 
handfome  ftone-bridge  over  the  river,  confiding  of 
16  arches  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

W.  Long.  2.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  2  J. 

CHIROGRAPH,  was  anciently  a  deed  which,  re¬ 
quiring  a  counterpart,  was  engroffed  twice  on  the 
fame  piece  of  parchment,  counter  wife  ;  leaving  a  fpace 
between,  wherein  was  wrote  Chirograph  ;  through 
the  middle  whereof  the  parchment  was  cut,  fome- 
times  ftraight,  fometimes  indentedly ;  and  a  moiety 
given  to  each  of  the  parties.  This  was  afterwards 
called  dividenda,  and  chart a  divifet ;  and  was  the  fame 
with  what  we  now  eall  charter-party.  See  Charter- 
Pariy.  The  firft  ufe  of  thefe  chirographs  with  us, 
was  in  the  time  of  Honry  III. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a  fine  : 
and  the  manner  of  engrofling  the  fines,  and  cutting 
the  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  ftill  retained  in  the 
office  called  the  chirographcr’s  office. 

CHIROGRAPHER  o/Fines,  an  officer  in  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  who  engrolfes  fines  acknowledged  in 
that  court,  into  a  perpetual  record,  (after  they  have 
been  examined,  and  palled  by  other  officers  ;)  and 
writes  and  delivers  the  indentures  thereof  to  the 
party.  He  makes  two  indentures ;  one  for  the  buyer, 
the  other  for  the  feller  ;  and  a  third  indented  piece, 
containing  the  effect  of  the  fine,  and  called  the  foot  of 
the  fine  /  aid  delivers  it  to  the  cttflos  brevium. — The 
1 1  L  fame 
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Chiroman-  fame  officer  alfo,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fines  in 
7'  court  every  term,  and  endorses  the  proclamations  on 
Chiron.  t'ie  bat-'kftde  of  the  foot  j  keeping,  withal,  the  writ  of 
— -  covenant,  and  the  note  of  the  fine. 

CHIROMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  drawn 
from  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  a  perlon’s  hand  ;  by 
which  means,  it  is  pretended,  the  difpofitions  may  be 
difcovered.  See  Divination,  n°  9. 

CHIRON,  a  famous  perfonage  of  antiquity ;  ftyled 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  niulic,  “  The  wife  Cett- 
tanr .”  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  his  birth  in  the  firll 
age  after  Deucalion’s  deluge,  commonly  called  the 
Coldest  Age ;  and  adds,  that  he  formed  the  conftella- 
tions  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts,  when  he  was  88 
years  old  ;  for  he  was  a  practical  aftronomer,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  Hippo  :  he  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to 
have  flourilhed  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece,  as  he 
preceded  the  conqueft  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
Trojan  war.  He  is  generally  called  the  fon  of  Saturn 
and  Philyra ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in  Thef- 
faly  among  the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  firll  Greeks 
that  had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  lior- 
fes :  whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  Sculptors,  have 
reprefented  them  as  a  compound  of  roan  and  liorfe ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  at  firll  imagined  by  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  Americans,  when  they  firll  faw  cavalry, 
that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  conllituted  the  fame  ani¬ 
mal. 

Chiron  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  aS  one  of 
the  firll  inventors  of  medicine,  botany,  and  chirur- 
gery ;  a  word  which  fome  etymologills  have  derived 
from  his  name.  He  inhabited  a  grotto  or  cave  in  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  which,  from  his  wifdom  and 
great  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  became  the  moll  famous 
and  frequented  l’chool  throughout  Greece.  Almoll 
all  the  heroes  of  his  time  were  fond  of  receiving  his 
inllruftions ;  and  Xenophon,  who  enumerates  them, 
names  the  following  illultrious  perfonages  among  his 
difciples :  Cephalus,  M  fculapius,  M  elan  ion ,  Nellor,  Am- 
phiaraus,  Peleus,  Telamon,  Meleager,  Thefeus,  Hip- 
politus,  Palamedes,  UlylTes,  Mnellheus,  Diomedes,  Ca- 
ftor  and  Pollux,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  Antilochus, 
/Eneas,  and  Achilles.  From  this  catalogue  it  appears, 
that  Chiron  frequently  inftru6led  both  fathers  and 
Ions ;  and  Xenophon  has  given  a  Ihort  eulogium  on 
each,  which  may  he  read  in  his  works,  and  which  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  honour  of  the  preceptor.  The  Greek 
hiltorian,  however,  has  omitted  naming  feveral  of  his 
fcholars,  fuch  as  Bacchus,  Phoenix,  Cocytus,  Aryllaeus, 
Jafon,  and  his  fon  Medeus,  Ajax,  and  Protelilaus. 
Of  thefe  we  {hall  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  interell 
Chiron  more  particularly.  It  ia  pretended  that  the 
Grecian  Bacchus  was  the  favourite  lcholar  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  :  and  that  he  learned  of  this  mailer  the  revels, 
orgies,  bacchanalia,  and  other  ceremonies  of  his  wor- 
fliip.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  likewife  at  the 
fchool  of  Chiron  that  Hercules  lludied  mufic,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  jullice ;  though  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that 
Linus  was  the  mufic-maller  of  this  hero.  Biit  among 
all  the  heroes  who  have  been  difciples  of  this  Centaur, 
•no  one  reflected  fo  much  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles, 
v.  hofe  renown  he  in  fome  meafure  Glared ;  and  to 
wliofe  education  he  in  a  particular  manner  attended, 
being  his  grandfather  by  the  mother’s  fide.  Apollo-  . 


dorus  tells  us,  that  the  Itudy  of  mufic  employed  a  con-  Chironia 
lidei  able  part  of  the  time  which  he  bellowed  upon  his  II 
young  pupil,  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  adlions,  and  Chirotony* 
a  bridle  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper.  One  of 
the  bell  remains  of  antique  painting  now  exilling,  is 
a  picture  upon  this  fubjeiSl,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  in  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  on  the  lyre.  The  death  of  this  phi- 
lofophic  mufician  was  occafioned,  at  an  extreme  old 
age,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  knee  with  a  poi- 
foned  arrow,  Ihot  by  his  fcholar  Hercules  at  another. 

He  was  placed  after  his  death  by  Mullens  among  the 
conftellations,  through  refped  for  his  virtues,  and  in 
gratitude  for  the  great  lervices  which  he  had  render¬ 
ed  the  people  of  Greece.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays*,  *  ChronoL 
in  proof  of  the  conftellations  being  formed  by  Chiron  p.  151. 
and  Mnfaeus  for  the  ufe  and  honour  of  the  Argonauts, 
that  nothing  later  than  the.  expedition  was  delineated 
on  the  lphere ;  according  to  the  fame  author,  Chiron 
lived  till  after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in -which  he 
had  two  grandfons.  The  ancients  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  him  feveral  writings  ;  among  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas,  are  precepts ,  uwo0» xas,  in  verfe, 
compofed  for  the  ufe  of  Achilles ;  and  a  medicinal 
treatife  on  the  difcafes  incident  to  horfes  and  other  qua¬ 
drupeds,  !irmarpi%oii ;  the  lexicographer  even  pretends, 
that  it- is  from  this  work  the  Centaur  derived  his  name. 

Fabricius  gives 'a  lift  of  the  works  attributed  to  Chi¬ 
ron,  and  difculfes  the  claims  which  have  been  made 
for  others  to  the  fame  writings ;  and  in  vol.  xiii.  he 
gives  him  a  diltinguilhed  place  in  his  catalogue  of  an¬ 
cient  phyficians. 

CHIRONIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.. 

There  are  eight  fpecies,  of  which  the  jrutefcens  is  the 
moll  remarkable.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  root  is  fibrous,  and  fpreads  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  The  lialks  are  round,  and  incli¬ 
ning  to  be  ligneous,  but  are  of  a  very  foft  texture ; 
thefe  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
feveral  branches  which  grow  ere<5t,  and  are  garnilhed 
with  fucculent  leaves  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  At  the  end  of 
each  fiioot  the  flowers  are  produced,  which  are  tubu- 
lons,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour  ;  and  when  there  are  a  large  number  of 
flowers  open  on  the  fame  plant,  they  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  June  to 
autumn  ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Oftober.  The  plants 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed.  In  fummer  they  may  be  inured  to  the 
open  air;  but  mull  always  be  Iheltered  in  winter. 

CHIRONOMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  represent¬ 
ing  any  pall  tranfadtion  by  the  geftures  of  the  body, 
more  efpecially  by  the  motions  of  the  hands :  this  made 
a  part  of  liberal  education  ;  it  had  the  approbation  of 
Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among  the  poli¬ 
tical  virtues. 

CHIROTONY,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  the  impofition  of  hands  uled  in  conferring  priell- 
ly  orders.  However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
chirotony  originally  was  a  method  of  dealing  magi- 
llrates,  by  holding  up  the  hands, 

CHIRL  RGEON, 
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Chirurgeon  CHIRURGEON,  or  Surgeon.  See  Surgeon. 

1  CHIRURGERY.  See  Surgery. 

,  lva  ry‘  CHISLEY-land,  in  agriculture,  a  foil  of  a  middle 
nature  between  l'andy  and  clayey  land,  with  a  large 
admixture  of  pebbles. 

CHISSEL,  a  well  known  inftrument  much  ufed  in 
carpentry,  mafonry,  joinery,  fculpture,  ire. 

CHITAU,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  kind  of  lignum 
aloes.  See  Lignum  dloes. 

CHITON,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order  of  ver¬ 
mes  teftaceae.  The  name  chiton  is  from  Cor'tca , 

a  coat  of  mail.  The  fliell  is  plated,  and  confifts  of 
many  parts  lying  upon  each  other  tranfverfely  :  the 
inhabitant  is  a  fpecies  of  the  doris.  They  are  com¬ 
mon  on  the  fhores  of  Scarborough,  Aberdeen,  and 
Lochbroom.  See  l’everal  fpecies  reprefented  of  their 
natural  lize  on  Plate  LXX1V. 

CHITTRICK’s  medicine  for  the  stone.  This 
medicine  was  forne  years  ago  kept  as  a  fecret,  and 
had  great  reputation  as  a  lithontriptic,  which  iudeed 
it  feems  in  many  cafes  to  deferve.  It  was  difcdvered 
by  Dr  Blackrie  to  be  no  other  than  loap-lye,  and  the 
following  receipt  for  ufing  it  was  procured  by  General 
Dunbar  :  “  Take  one  tea-fpoonful  of  the  ftrongeft 
foap-lye,  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  fweet  milk, 
an  hour  before  breakfalt,  and  at  going  to  bed.  Be¬ 
fore  you  take  the  medicine  take  a  fup  of  pure  milk, 
and  immediately  after  you  have  fwallowed  the  medi¬ 
cine  take  another.  If  you  find  this  agrees  with  you 
for  two  or  three  days,  you  may  add  half  as  much 
more  to  the  dole.” 

CHIVALRY,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a  tenure  of  lands 
by  knight’s  fervice  ;  whereby  the  knight  was  bound 
to  perform  fervice  in  war  unto  the  king,  or  the  mefne 
lord  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure.  And  chivalry 
was  either  general  or  fpecial  :  general,  when  it  was 
only  in  the  feoffment  that  the  tenant  held  per  fervi- 
tium  militare,  without  any  Ipecification  of  fergeantry, 
efeuage,  ire. ;  fpecial,  when  it  was  declared  particu¬ 
larly  by  what  kind  of  knight-fervice  the  land  was 
held. 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  this  tenure  it  hath 
been  obferved,  that  there  is  no  law  but  is  holden  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  of  the  crown  by  fome  fervice  ; 
and  therefore  all  freeholds  that  are  to  us  and  our  heirs, 
are  called  fsuda,  or  feoda,  “  fees as  proceeding  from 
the  king  for  fome  fmall  yearly  rent,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  fuch  fervices  as  were  originally  laid  upon 
the  land  at  the  donation  thereof.  For  as  the  king 
gave  to  the  great  nobles,  his  immediate  tenants,  large 
poffeflions  forever,  to  hold  of  him  for  this  or  that  fer¬ 
vice  or  rent  ;  fo  they,  in  time,  parcelled  out  to  fuch 
others  as  they  liked,  the  fame  lands  for  rents  and  fer¬ 
vices  as  they  thought  good  :  and  thefe  fervices  were, 
by  Littleton,  divided  into  two  kinds,  chivalry  and  fo- 
cage  ;  the  firft  whereof  was  martial  and  military,  the 
other  rultical.  Chivalry,  therefore,  was  a  tenure  of 
fervice,  whereby  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  perform 
fome  noble  or  military  office  unto  his  lord  :  and  it  was 
of  two  kinds ;  either  regal,  that  is,  held  only  of  the 
kiug ;  or  common,  where  held  of  a  common  perfon. 
That  which  might  be  held  only  of  the  king  was  called 
fervitium,  or  fergeantia  ;  and  was  again  divided  into 
grand  and  petit  ferjeanty.  The  grand  ferjeanty  was 


where  one  held  lands  of  the  king  by  fervice,  which  Chivalry. 

he  ought  to  do  in  his  own  perfon ;  as,  to  bear  the - 

king’s  banner  or  fpear,  to  lead  his  hoft,  to  find  men 
at  arms  to  fight,  tff c.  Petit  ferjeanty  was  when  a  man 
held  lands  of  the  king,  to  yield  him  annually  fome 
fmall  thing  towards  his  wars,  as  a  fword,  dagger, 
bow,  &c.  Chivalry  that  might  be  holden  of  a  com¬ 
mon  perfon  was  termed  feutagium, 11  efeuage that  is, 
fervice  of  the  fhield  ;  which  was  either  uncertain  01- 
certain. 

Efeuage  uncertain ,  was  likewife  two-fold  :  firft, 
where  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord,  going 
in  perfon  to  the  king’s  wars,  either  himfelf,  or  fend¬ 
ing  a  fufficient  man  in  his  place,  there  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  his  expence,  fo  long  as  was  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  lord  and  his  firft  tenant  at  the  granting  of 
the  fee  ;  and  the  days  of  fuch  fervice  feem  to  have 
been  rated  by  the  quantity  of  land  fo  fiolden  :  as,  if 
it  extended  to  a  whole  knight’s  fee,  then  the  tenant 
was  to  follow  his  lord  40  days  ;  and  if  but  to  half  a 
knight’s  fee,  then  20  days  ;  if  a  fourth  part,  then 
10  days,  ire.  The  other  kind  of  this  efeuage  was  cal¬ 
led  cajlle-ioard,  where  the  tenant  was  obliged,  by 
himfelf  or  fome  other,  to  defend  a  caftle  as  often  as  it 
Ihould  come  to  his  turn.  And  thefe  were  called  efeu¬ 
age  uncertain  ;  becaufe  it  was  uucertain  how  often  a 
man  Ihould  be  called  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  wars, 
or  to  defend  a  caftle,  and  what  his  charge  would  be 
therein. 

Efeuage  certain,  was  where  the  tenure  was  fet  at 
a  certain  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  liich  fer¬ 
vice  ;  as  that  a  man  Ihould  pay  yearly  for  every  knight’s 
fee  20  s.}  for  half  a  knight’s  fee  10  s.  or  fome  like 
rate  ;  and  this  fervice,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  rent,  groweth  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  not  mere¬ 
ly  focage,  and  yet  focage  in  effect,  being  now  neither 
perfonal  fervice  nor  uncertain.  The  tenure  called 
chivalry  had  other  conditions  annexed  to  it :  but  there 
is  a  great  alteration  made  in  thefe  things  by  the  ftat.  12. 

Car.  2.  c.  24.  whereby  tenures  by  knight’s  fervice  of 
the  king,  or  any  other  perfon  in  capite,  ire.  and  the 
fruits  and  confequences  thereof,  are  taken  away  and 
difeharged  ;  and  all  tenures  are  to  be  conftrued  and 
adjudged  to  be  free  and  common  focage,  ire. 

Chivalry,  properly  fo  called,  and,  under  the  idea 
of  a  diftindt  military  order,  conferred  in  the  way  of 
inveftiture,  and  accompanied  with  the  folemnity  of  an 
oath,  and  other  ceremonies,  as  deferibed  in  the  old 
hiftorians  and  romances,  feems  to  have  fprung  imme¬ 
diately  out  of  th  e  feudal  conftitution. 

The  firft  and  moft  fenfible  effedt  of  this  conftitution  origin  of 
was  the  eredtion  of  a  great  number  of  petty  tyran-  chivalry, 
nies.  For  the  power  given  by  it  to  the  barons  over 
their  numerous  yaffils  was  fo  great,  that  they  all  were 
in  truth  £L  fort  of  abfolute  fovereigns,  at  leaft  with  re¬ 
gard  to  one  another.  Hence,  their  mutual  arms  and 
interefts  often  interfering,  the  feudal  ftate  was,  in  a 
good  degree,  a  ftate  of  war  ;  and  their  caftles  were 
fo  many  fortrefles,  as  well  as  palaces.  In  this  ftate 
of  things,  all  imaginable  encouragement  was  to  be 
given  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  And  this  condition  of  the 
times  gave  rife  to  that  military  inftitution  which  we 
know  by  the  name  of  chivalry.  Further,  military  dis¬ 
cipline  was  not  to  be  relaxed  even  in  the  intervals  of 
11  L  2  peace. 
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Chivalry,  peace.  Hence  the  origin  of  jufts  and  tournaments, 

- thole  images  of  war.  Chivalry  was  the  natural,  and 

even  fober,  effect  of  the  feudal  policy. 

Charafte-  This  conjecture  of  the  rife  of  chivalry,  from  the 
riltics  and  circumftances  of  the  feudal  government,  accounts 
genius  of  for  t[ie  feveral  charadferiftics  of  this  lingular  profef- 
lion. 

I.  The  pafilon  for  arms ;  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  ; 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  the  rewards  of  valour, 
ambition,  intereit,  glory,  all  concnrred,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  to  produce  thefe  effects.  When  this 
turn  was  given  to  the  thoughts  and  paflions  of  men, 
ufe  and  falhion  would  do  the  rell,  and  carry  them  to 
all  the  excelfes  of  military  fanaticil’m.  One  of  the 
Itrangeft  circiunftauces  in  the  old  romances,  and  which 
looks  molt  like  a  mere  extravagance  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  is  that  of  the  women-warriors  ;  yet  in  this  they 
did  but  copy  from  the  manners  of  the  times. 

-2.  Their  romantic  ideas  of  juftice  ;  their  paffion 
for  adventures  ;  their  eagernel’s  to  run  to  fuccour 
the  diftreffed  ;  and  the  pride  they  took  in  redrelfing 
wrongs,  and  removing  grievances.  The  feudal  ftate 
being  a  Hate  of  almolt  perpetual  violence,  rapine,  and 
plunder,  it  was  unavoidable  that  numbers  of  the  te¬ 
nants  or  followers  of  one  baron  fhould  be  carried  away 
by  the  followers  of  another  :  and  the  interell  each 
had  to  protedl  his  own,  would,  of  courfe,  introduce 
the  point  of  honour  in  attempting,  by  all  means,  not 
only  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy,  but  to  refcue  the  cap¬ 
tive  fiifferers  out  of  the  hands  of  their  oppreffors.  It 
would  be  meritorious  in  the  higheft  degree  to  fly  to 
their  affiftance,  when  they  knew  where  they  were  to 
be  cotne  at ;  or  to  leek  them  out  with  diligence,  when 
they  did  not.  This  laft  fervice  they  called  going  in 
<jue]i  of  adventures ;  which  at  firft,  no  doubt,  was  con- 
lined  to  thole  of  their  own  party,  but  afterwards,  by 
the  habit  of  acting  on  this  principle,  would  be  extended 
much  further.  Sp  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  we  find 
the  knights-errant,  as  they  were  now  properly  lliled, 
wandering  the  world  over  in  l'earch  of  occalions  on 
which  to  exercife  their  generous  and  difinterefted  va¬ 
lour. 

3.  The  courtefy,  affability,  and  gallantry,  for  which 
thefe  adventurers  were  fo  famous,  are  but  the  natural 
effects  and  confequences  of  their  fituation..  For  the 
eaftles  of  the  barms  were  the  courts  of  thefe  little  fo- 
vereigns,  as  well  as  their  fortrefles  :  the  refort  of 
their  vaflals  thither,  in  honour  of  their  chiefs,  and  for 
their  own  proper  fecnrity,  would  make  that  civility 
and  politenefs  which  is  feen  at  courts,  and  infenfibly 
prevails  there,  a  predominant  part  in  the  character  of 
thefe  aflemblies.  Further,  the  free  commerce  of  the 
ladies,  in  thefe  knots  and  circles  of  the  great,  would 
operate  fo  far  on  the  fturdieft  knights  as  to  give  birth 
to  the  attentions  of  gallantry. 

4.  It  only  remains  to  account  for  that  charafter  of 
religion,  which  was  fo  deeply  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  thefe  knights,  and  was  eflential  to  their  inftitutiori. 
Two  reafons  are  afligned  for  this  Angularity.  Firft,. 
the  luperftition  of  the  times,  which  was  fo  great,  that 
no  inftitution  of  a  public  nature  could  have  found  cre¬ 
dit  that  was  not  confecrated  by  churchmen  and  inter¬ 
woven  with  religion.  Secondly,  the  condition  of  the 
Chriftian  world;  which  had  butjuftrecovered  a  breach¬ 


ing  time  from  the  brutal  ravages  of  the  Saracen  ar-  Chivalry, 
mies.  The  remembrance  of  what  they  had  lately  fuf-  — — — — 
fered  from  thefe  enemies  of  their  faith,  made  it  natu¬ 
ral  and  even  neceflary  to  engage  a  new  military  or¬ 
der  on  the  fide  of  religion.  And  here,  by  the  way, 
the  realbn  appears  why  the  Spaniards,  of  all  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  were  furtheft  gone  in  every  charadlei  iftic  mad- 
llefs  of  true  chivalry.  Their  fanaticifin  in  every  way 
was  efpeciaHy  inlligated  and  kept  alive  by  the  me¬ 
mory  and  neighbourhood  of  their  infidel  invaders. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  in  the  weltern  world, 
when  the  crul’ades  to  the  holy  land  were  fet  on  foot. 

Whence  we  fee  how  well  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
were  for  engaging  in  that  enterprife,. 

There  is  a  remarkable  correfpondence  between  The  refem- 
tlie  manners  of  the  old  heroic  times,  as  painted  by  their  blance  be- 
great  romancer  Homer,  and  thefe  which  are  repre-  ^ 
fented  to  us  in  the  modern  books  of  knight-errantry,  c 

A  fadt  of  which  no  good  account  can  be  given,  but  by  manners, 
another  not  lels  certain  ;  that  the  political  Hates  of 
Greece,  in  the  earlieii  periods  of  its  ftory,  was  fimilar, 
in  mauy  refpedts,  to  that  of  Europe,  as  broken  by  the 
feudal  fyfteni,  into  an  infinite  number  of  petty  indepen¬ 
dent  governments. 

Some  obvious  circurnftances  of  agreement  between 
the  heroic  and  Gothic  manners  may  be  worth  putting 
down. 

1.  The  military  enthufiafin  of  the  barons,  is  but  of 
a  piece  with  the  fanaticifin  of  the  heroes.  Hence  the 
fame  particularity  of  defeription  in  the  accounts  of 
battles,  wounds,  deaths,  in  the  Greek  poet,  as  in  the 
Gothic  romancers.  Hence  that  minute  curiofity  in  the 
difplay  of  their  drefles,  arms,  accoutrements.  The 
minds  of  all  men  being  occupied  with  warlike  images 
and  ideas,  were  much  gratified  by  thofe  details,  which 
appear  cold  arid  unafiedting  to  modern  readers. 

We  hear  much  of  knights-errant  encountering  giants* 
and  quelling  lavages,  in  books  of  chivalry.  Thefe 
giants  were  opprdfive  feudal  lords,  and  every  lord 
was  to  be  met  with,  like  the  giant,  in  his  ftrong-hold 
or  caftle.  Their  dependents  of  a  lower  form,  who 
imitated  the  violence  of  their  fuperiors,  and  had  not 
their  rallies  but  lurking  places,  were  the  favages  of 
romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant  for  his 
power;  the  lels,  a  favage,  for  his  brutality. 

-  Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages,  was  monfters, 
dragons,  and  ferpents.  Their  ftories  were  received 
in  thofe  days  for  feveral  reafons :  r.  From  the  vulgar 
belief  of  enchantments  :  2.  From  their  being  reported 
on  the  faith  of  eaftern  tradition,  by  adventurers  from 
the  holy  land :  3,  In  ftill  later  times  from  the  llrange 
things  told  and  believed  on  the  difcovery  of  the  new 
world. 

In  all  thefe  refpedts,  Greek  antiquity  refembles  the 
Gothic.  For  what  are  Homer’s  Lteftrigons  and  Cy¬ 
clops,  but  bands  of  lawlefs  favages,  with  each  of  them 
a  giant  of  enormous  fize  at  their  head  ?  And  what  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercnles  and  The.feus,  but 
knights-errant,  the  exadt  counterparts  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot,  and  Amaais  de  Gaul  ? 

3.  The  oppreffions  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
knights  to  avenge,  were  frequently  carried  on,  as  we 
are  told,  by  the  charms  and  enchantments  of  women. 

Thefe  charms,  we  may  fuppyle,  are  often  metapho¬ 
rical  ; 
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Chivalry,  rical ;  as  exprefling  only  the  blandilhments  of  the  fex. 

Sometimes  they  are  taken  to  be  real,  the  ignorance 
of  thole  ages  acquiefcing  in  fuch  conceits.  And  are 
not  thefe  ilories  matched  by  thofe  of  Calypfo  and 
Circe,  the  enchantrefles  of  the  Greek  Poet ! 

4.  Robbery  and  Piracy  were  honourable  in  both  : 
fo  far  were  they  from  reflecting  any  dilcredit  on  the 
ancient  or  modern  rsdrcjfers  of  wrongs.  What  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  of  this,  but  that,  in  the  feudal 
times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Greece,  when  govern¬ 
ment  was  weak,  and  unable  to  reel  refs  the  injuries  of 
petty  fovereigns,  it  would  be  glorious  for  private  ad¬ 
venturers  to  undertake  this  work  ;  and,  if  they  could 
accomplilh  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay  them  in  kind  by 
downright  plunder  and  rapine  ? 

5.  Baftardy  was  in  credit  with  both.  They  were 
extremely  watchful  over  the  chaftity  of  their  own 
women  ;  but  luch  as  they  could  feize  upon  in  the  ene¬ 
mies  quarter,  were  lawful  prize.  Or  if,  at  any  time, 
they  tranfgrefled  in  this  fort  at  home,  the  fault  was 
covered  by  an  ingenious  fiCtion.  The  offspring  was 
reputed  divine.  Their  greateft  heroes  were  the 
fruit  of  goddefies’approached  by  mortals  ;  juft  as  we 
hear  of  the  dbughtieft  knights  being  born  of  fairies. 

6.  With  the  greateft  fiercenefs  and  favagenefs  of 
chara&er,  the  utmoft  generofity,  hofpitality,  and  cour- 
tefy,  was  imputed  to  the  heroic  ages.  Achilles  was  at 
once  the  molt  relentlefs,  vindictive,  implacable,  and 
the  friendlieft  of  men.  We  have  the  very  fame  re- 
prefentation  in  the  Gothic  romances.  As  in  thofe  law- 
lefs  times,  dangers  and  diftrelfes  of  all  kinds  abound¬ 
ed,  there  would  be  the  fame  demand  for  compafiion, 
gentlenefs,  and  generous  attachments  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  thofe  efpecially  of  their  own  clan,  as  of  refent- 
ment,  rage,  and  aiiimofity  againft  their  enemies. 

7.  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  in  ancient 
Greece,  on  great  and  fdemn  occafions,  had  the  fame 
origin  and  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  tournaments  of  the 
Gothic  warriors. 

8.  Laftly,  the  paffions  for  adventures  fo  natural 
in  their  fituation,  would  be  as  naturally  attended  with 
the  love  of  praife  and  glory.  Hence  the  fame  encou¬ 
ragement,  in  the  old  Greek  and  Gothic  times,  to  pa- 
negyrifts  and  poets.  In  the  affairs  of  religion  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  indeed,  the  refemblance  between  the  hero  and 
the  knight  is  not  fo  ftriking.  But  the  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  knight  was  an  accident  of  the  times,  and 
no  proper  effect  of  his  ctvil  condition.  And  that  his 
devotion  for  the  fair  fex  fhould  lb  far  furpafs  that  of 
the  hero,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fyftem  here  advan¬ 
ced.  For  the  confideratlon  had  of  the  females  in  the 
feudal  conftitution,  will  of  itfelf  account  for  this  defe¬ 
rence.  It  made  them  capable  of  fucceeding  to  fiefs, 
as  well  as  the  men.  And  does  not  one  fee,  on  the 
inftant,  what  refpect  and  dependence  this  privilege 
would  draw  unon  them  ? 

It  was  of  mighty  confequence  who  fhould  obtain  the 
favour  of  a  rich  heirefs.  And  though,  in  the  ftriCt 
feudal  times,  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  power  and 
at  the  difpofal  of  her  fuperier  lord,  yet  this  rigid 
ftate  of  things  did  not  laft  long.  Hence  we  find  fome 
diftreffed  damfel  was  the  fpriug  and  mover  of  every 
knight’s  adventure.  She  was  to  be  refeued  by  his 
arms,  or  won  by  the  fame  and  admiration  of  his  prow- 


els.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  which  was  this :  That  Chivalry, 
as,  in  thefe  turbulent  times,  a  protector  was  necefiary 
to  the  weaknefs  of  the  lex,  fo  the  courteous  and  va¬ 
lorous  knight  was  to  approve  htmfelf  fully  qualified  for 
that  purpofe. 

It  may  be  obf'erved,  that  the  two  poems  of  Homer 
were  intended  to  expofe  the  mifehiefs  and  inconve¬ 
niences  ariftng  from  the  political  ftate  of  Old  Greece : 
the  Iliad,  the  diffentions  that  naturally  fpring  up 
among  independent  chiefs  ;  and  the  OdyjJ'ey,  the  in  fa¬ 
ience  of  their  greater  fubjeCts,  more  elpecially  when 
nnreftrained  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereigu.  And 
can  any  tiling  more  exactly  relenible  the  condition  of 
the  feudal  times,  when,  on  occafion  of  any  great  en- 
terprile,  as  that  of  the  crnfades,  the  defigns  of  the  con¬ 
federate  Chrillian  ftates  were  perpetually  fruftrated, 
or  interrupted  at  leaft,  by  the  diffentions  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  ;  and  their  affairs  at  home,  as  perpetually  diftref- 
fyd  and  difordered  by  the  rebellions  ufm  pationsof  their 
greater  vaffals  ?  Jerufalem  was  to  the  European,  what 
Troy  had  been  to  the  Grecian  princes. 

Court  of  Chivalry,  a  court  formerly  held  before 
the  lord  high  conftable  and  earl  marfhal  of  England 
jointly,  and  having  both  civil  and  criminal  jnrifdiCtion  : 
but  lmce  the  attainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  confequent  extin- 
gui/hment  of  the  office  of  lord  high  conftable,  it  hath 
ufually,  with  refpeCt  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  be¬ 
fore  the  earl  marfhal  only.  This  court  by  flat.  1 3. 

Ric.  II.  c.  2.  hath  cognizance  of  contracts  and  other 
matters,  tonchipg  deeds  of  arms  and  war,  as  well  out 
of  the  realm  as  in  it.  And  from  its  fentences  lies  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  king  in  perfon.  This  court 
was  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  pure  chivalry, 
and  afterwards  during  the  Englifh  connexions  with 
the  continent,  by  the  territories  which  their  princes 
held  in  France :  but  is  now  grown  almoft  entirely  out 
of  ufe,  on  account  of  the  feeblenefs  of  its  jnrifdiCtion,. 
and  want  of  power  to  enforce  its  judgment^  ;  as  it 
can  neither  line  nor  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of 
record. 

I.  The  civil  jurifdiCtion  of  this  court  of  chivalry, 
is  principally  in  two  points  ;  the  redreffing  injuries  of 
honour  ;  and  correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of 
coat-armour,  precedency,  and  other  diftinCtions  of  fa¬ 
milies.  As  a  court  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  fatisfac- 
tion  to  all  fuch  as  are  aggrieved  in  that  point ;  a 
point  of  a  nature  fo  nice  and  delicate,  that  its  wrongs 
and  injnries  efcape  the  notice  of  the  common  law, 
and  yet  are  fit  to  be  redreffed  fomewhere.  Such,  for 
inftance,  as  calling  a  man  a  coward,  or  giving  him  the 
lie  ;  for  which,  as  they  are  productive  of  no  imme¬ 
diate  damage  to  his  perfon  or  property,  no  action  will 
lie  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  :  and  yet  they  are 
fuch  injuries  as  will  prompt  every  man  of  fpirit  to 
demand  fome  honourable  amends;  which,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  law  of  the  land,  was  given  in  the  court  of  chi¬ 
valry.  But  modern  refolutions  have  determined,  that 
how  much  loever  a  jnrifdiClion  may  be  expedient,  yet 
no  aCtion  for  words  will  at  prefent  lie  therein.  Arid 
it  hath  always  been  moft  clearly  holden,  that  as  this 
court  cannot  meddle  with  any  thing  determinable  by 
common  law,  it  therefore  can  give  no  pecuniary  fn- 
tisfaction  or  damages  ;  in  as  ihucli  3S  the  quantity  and 
determination 
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Chivalry  determination  thereof  is  ever  of  common  law  cog- 
II  nizance.  And  therefore  this  court  of  chivalry  can  at 
Chlum,t  moft  order  reparation  in  point  of  honour ;  as,  to 
compel  the  defendant  mcndacium  fibi  ipfi  imponere , 
or  to  take  the  lie  that  he  has  given  upon  himfelf,  or 
to  make  fucli  other  fubmiflion  as  the  laws  of  honour 
may  require.  As  to  the  other  point  of  its  civil  jurif- 
didtion,  the  redreffing  of  ufurpations  and  encroach¬ 
ments  in  matters  of  heraldry  and  coat-armour  ;  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  this  court,  according  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  to  adjuft  the  right  and  armorial  enfigns,  bear¬ 
ings,  creils,  fupporters,  pennons,  ire. ;  and  alfo  rights 
of  places  or  precedence,  where  the  king’s  patent  or 
a<ft  of  parliament,  which  cannot  he  over-ruled  by  this 
court,  have  not  already  determined  it.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  court  are  by  petition  in  a  fummary 
way  :  and  the  trial  not  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  but 
by  witneffes,  or  by  combat.  But,  as  it  cannot  impri- 
fon,  not  being  a  court  of  record ;  and  as,  by  the  refo- 
lutions  of  the  fuperior  courts,  it  is  now  confined  to  fo 
narrow  and  reftrained  a  jurifdi&ion  ;  it  has  fallen  into 
contempt.  The  marlhalling  of  coat-armour,  which 
was  formerly  the  pride  and  ihidy  of  all  the  belt  fa¬ 
milies  in  the  kingdom,  is  now  greatly  difregarded ; 
and  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain  officers  and  at¬ 
tendants  upon  this  court,  called  heralds,  who  confider 
*  it  only  as  a  matter  of  lucre,  and  not  of  juftice  :  where¬ 

by  fucli  falfity  and  confnfion  have  crept  into  their  re¬ 
cords,  (which  ought  to  be  the  ltanding  evidence  of  fami¬ 
lies,  delcents,  and  coat-armour),  that  though  former¬ 
ly  fome  credit  has  been  paid  to  their  teffimony,  now, 
even  their  common  feal  will  not  be  received  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  any  court  of  juftice  in  the  kingdom.  But 
their  original  vifttation  books,  compiled  when  pro- 
grefles  were  folemnly  and  regularly  made  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  to  regifler  fuch  marriages  and  defeents  as 
were  verified  to  them  upon  oath,  are  allowed  to  be 
good  evidence  of  pedigrees. 

2.  As  a  criminal  court,  when  held  before  the  lord 
high  conftable  of  England  jointly  with  the  earl  Mar- 
flial,  it  had  jurifditftion  over  pleas  of  life  and  mem¬ 
ber,  arifing  in  matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war,  as 
well  out  of  the  realm  as  within  it.  But  the  criminal, 
as  well  as  civil  part  of  its  authority,  is  fallen  into  en¬ 
tire  difufe  :  there  having  been  no  permanent  high 
conftable  of  England,  (but  only  pro  hac  vice,  at  coro¬ 
nations  and  the  like),  fince  the  attainder  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  13th  year 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  authority  and  charge,  both  in 
war  and  peace,  being  deemed  too  ample  for  a  fub- 
jecl ;  fo  ample,  that  when  the  chief  juftice  Fineux 
was  alked  by  king  Henry  VIII.  how  far  they  ex¬ 
tended  ?  he  declined  anfwering  ;  and  faid,  the  de- 
cifion  of  that  queftion  belonged  to  the  law  of  arms, 
and  not  to  the  law  of  England. 

CHIVES,  in  botany,  are  {lender  thread-like  fub- 
ftances,  generally  placed  within  the  bloffom,  and  fur¬ 
rounding  the  Pointals.  They  are  formed  of  the 
woody  fubftance  of  the  plant. 

CHIUM  m  arm  or,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  name  of  a  black  marble,  called  alfo  the 
lapis  ob/idianus.  It  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  fine  black; 
*»id,  befide  the  many  ufes  which  the  ancients  put  tt  to. 


is  well  known  among  our  goldfmiths  by  the  name  of  Chium 
the  touch-ftone  ;  molt  of  them  being  furnilhed  with  1 
nothing  better  for  that  purpofe  than  a  piece  of  this  :  ocoljte' 
though  the  bafaltes,  which  might  be  had  plentifully 
enough,  is  greatly  preferable  for  thofe  ufes  ;  any  black 
marble,  however,  that  is  tolerably  hard,  will  do. 

There  is  a  very  fine  and  elegantly  fmooth  marble,  of 
a  compact  texture,  and  fine  gloffy  black,  but  {hewing 
no  glittering  particles  when  frelh  broken,  as  moft  of 
the  black  marbles  do.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  cuts 
with  difficulty,  but  is  capable  of  the  higheft  polHh  of 
any  marble.  The  ancients  had  it  from  Ethiopia  and 
the  iffand  of  Chios  ;  we  have  it  from  Italy. 

Chium  Vinum ,  Chian  wine,  or  wine  of  the  growth 
of  the  ifland  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  is  commended  by 
Diofcorides,  as  affording  good  nourifliment,  fit  to  drink, 
lefs  difpofed  to  intoxicate,  endued  with  the  virtue  of 
reftraining  defluxions,  and  a  proper  ingredient  in  oph¬ 
thalmic  medicines.  Hence  Scribonius  Largus  directs 
the  dry  ingredients  in  collyria  for  the  eyes  to  be 
made  up  with  Chian  wine. 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  habit  worn  by 
the  ancients  over  the  Tunica.  It  belonged  to  the  pa¬ 
tricians;  and  was  the  fame  in  the  time  of  war,  that 
the  toga  was  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  fort  of  gown 
Was  c.dled  pitta,  from  the  rich  embroidery  with  fi¬ 
gures  in  Phrygian  work ;  and  purpurea,  becaufe  the 
ground-work  was  purple.  The  chlamydes  of  the  em¬ 
perors  were  all  purple,  adorned  with  a  golden  and 
embroidered  border. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  Medicine,  a  difeafe,  commonly 
called  th a  green- ji chiefs,  incident  to  young  girls.  See 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  pafte,  or 
cake,  prepared  of  certain  ingredients,  the  bafts  of 
w hich  is  cacao.  See  Cacao. 

The  Indians,  in  their  firft  making  of  chocolate,  ufed 
to  roaft  the  cacao  in  earthen  pots  ;  and  having  after¬ 
wards  cleared  it  of  the  hulks,  and  bruifed  it  between 
two  {tones,  they  made  it  into  cakes  with  their  hands. 

The  Spaniards  improved  this  method  :  when  the  cacao 
is  properly  roafted,  and  well  cleaned,  they  pound  it 
in  a  mortar,  to  reduce  it  into  a  coarfe  mafs,  which  they 
afterwards  grind  on  a  ftone  till  it  be  of  tfie  utmolt 
finenefs :  the  pafte  being  fufficiently  ground,  is  put 
quite  hot  into  tin  moulds,  in  which  it  congeals  in  a 
very  little  time.  The  form  of  thefe  moulds  is  arbi¬ 
trary  :  the  cylindrical  ones,  holding  two  or  three 
pounds,  are  the  moft  proper  ;  becaufe  the  bigger  the 
cakes  are,  the  longer  they  will  keep.  Obferve,  that 
thefe  cakes  are  very  liable  to  take  any  good  or  bad 
feent,  and  therefore  they  niuft  be  carefully  wrapt  up  in 
paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Complaints  arc  made, 
that  the  Spaniards  mix  with  the  cacao  nuts  too  great 
a  quantity  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  belides  other  drugs 
without  number,  as  mulk,  ambergreafe,  ire.  The 
grocers  of  Paris  ufe  few  or  none  of  thefe  ingredients  : 
they  only  chufe  the  beft  nuts,  which  are  called  carac- 
ca,  from  the  place  from  whence  they  are  brought ; 
and  with  thefe  they  mix  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  cin¬ 
namon,  the  freflieft  vanilla,  and  the  fined  fugar,  but 
very  feldom  any  cloves.  In  England,  the  chocolate 
is  made  of  the  limple  cacao,  excepting  that  fometimes 
fugar  and  fometimes  vanilla  is  added. 
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Chocolate  ready  made,  and  cacao  pafte,  are  prohi¬ 
bited  to  be  imported  from  any  part  beyond  the  leas. 
If  made  and  fold  in  Great  Britain,  it  pays  inland-duty 
is.  6  d.  per  lb.  avoirdupoife  :  it  mud  be  inclofed  in 
papers  containing  one  pound  each,  and  produced  at 
the  excife-office  to  be  ftamped.  Upon  three  days 
notice  given  to  the  officer  of  excife,  private  families 
may  make  chocolate  for  their  own  ufe,  provided  no 
lefs  than  half  an  hundred  weight  of  nuts  be  made  at 
one  time. 

The  chocolate  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  is  not 
near  fo  well  prepared  as  the  Englifh ;  depending  per¬ 
haps  on  the  machine  employed  there,  viz.  the  double 
cylinder,  which  feems  very  well  calculated  for  exa£t 
triture.  If  perfectly  prepared,  no  oil  appears  on  the 
folution.  London  chocolate  gives  up  no  oil  like  the 
foreign  ;  and  it  alfo  may,  in  fome  meafure,  depend 
on  the  thicknefs  of  the  preparation.  The  folution  re¬ 
quires  more  care  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is 
proper  to  break  it  down,  and  diffolve  it  thoroughly  in 
cold  water  by  milling  it  with  the  chocolate  Hick.  If 
heat  is  applied,  it  ffiould  be  done  flowly  :  for,  if  fud- 
denly,  the  heat  will  not  only  coagulate  it,  but  fepa- 
rate  the  oil ;  and  therefore  much  boiling  after  it  is 
dilfolved,  is  hurtful.  Chocolate  is  commonly  required 
by  people  of  weak  ftomachs ;  but  often  rejetfled  for 
want  of  proper  preparation.  When  properly  prepa¬ 
red,  it  is  eafily  dilfolved ;  and  an  excellent  food 
where  a  liquid  nutrient  vegetable  one  is  required,  and 
is  lels  flatulent  than  any  of  the  farinacea. 

CHocoLATE-iVtt#  Tree.  See  Cacao. 

CHOEN1X,  pjomf,  an  ancient  dry  meafure,  contain¬ 
ing  the  4s*1*  part  of  a  niedimr.us ,  or  fix  bufhels. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathedral  where 
choirilters  fing  divine  fervice;  it  is  feparated  from  the 
chancel  where  the  communion  is  celebrated,  and  al¬ 
fo  from  the  nave  of  the  church  where  the  people 
are  placed  :  the  patron  is  laid  to  be  obliged  to  repair 
the  choir  of  the  church.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Con- 
ftantine  that  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the  nave. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  they  began  to  inclofe  it  with 
walls ;  but  the  ancient  baluftrades  have  been  fince 
reltored,  out  of  a  view  to  the  beauty  of  architecture. 

Choir,  in  nimneries,  is  a  large  hall  adjoining  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  feparated  by  a  grate,  where 
the  nuns  fing  the  office. 

CHOISI  (Francis  Timoleon  de),  dean  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Bayeux,  and  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  In  1685,  he  was 
fent  with  the  chevalier  de  Chaumont  to  the  king  of 
Siam,  and  was  ordained  prieft  in  the  Indies  by  the  a- 
poftolical  vicar.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works, 
in  a  polite,  florid,  and  eafy  ftyle ;  the  principal  of 
whidh  are,  1.  Four  dialogues  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  foul,  ire.  2.  Account  of  a  voyage  to  Siam.  3.  An 
Ecclefiallical  Hillory,  in  11  vols,  4“.  4.  Life  of  Da¬ 

vid,  with  an  interpretation  of  the  Pfalms.  5.  Life 
of  Solomon,  &c.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1724. 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  Anatomy.  Seethere,n°358. 

CHOLER.  See  Bile. 

CHOLERA  morbus,  a  fudden  eruption  or  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  bile  or  bilious  matters  both  upwards  and 
downwards.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CHONDROPTERYG1I,  in  ichthyology,  a  term 


formerly  applied  to  the  order  of  fiffies  now  called 
amphibia  n antes  by  Linnseus.  See  Amphibia. 

CHOP-church,  or  Church-ch opper,  a  name, 
or  rather  nick-name,  given  to  parfons  who  make  a 
praClice  of  exchanging  benefices.  See  Permutation. 

Chop-church  occurs  in  an  ancient  ftatue  as  a  lawful 
trade  or  occupation  ;  and  fome  of  the  judges  fay  it 
was  a  good  addition.  Brook  holds  that  it  was  no  occu¬ 
pation,  but  a  thing  permifiible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopine,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  both 
in  Scotland  and  France,-  and  equal  to  half  thiiir  pint. 
See  Pint  and  Me'asure. 

Chopin  (Rene),  a  famous  civilian  born  at  Bailleul 
in  Anjou  in  1537.  He  was  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  where  he  pleaded  for  a  long  time  with  great 
reputation.  He  at  lall  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet ; 
and  compofed  many  works,  which  have  been  collect¬ 
ed  together,  and  printed  in  6  vols,  folio.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1606. 

CHORASSAN,  or  Khorassan,  a  province  of 
Perfia  adjoining  to  U&ec  Tartary.  This  was  the  an¬ 
cient  BaCtria,  and  the  birth-place  of  Kouli  Khan. 

CHORD,  or  cord,  primarily  denotes  a  flender 
rope  or  cordage  *.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  La¬ 
tin,  chorda ,  and  that  from  the  Greek,  a  &ut> 

whereof  firings  may  be  made. 

Chord,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
part  of  an  arch  of  a  circle  to  another.  Hence, 

Chord  of  an  Arch ,  is  a  right  line  joining  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  that  arch. 

Chord,  in  mufic,  the  union  of  two  or  more  founds 
uttered  at  the  fame  time,  and  forming  together  an 
entire  harmony. 

The  natural  harmony  produced  by  the  refonance  of 
a  founding  body,  is  compofed  of  three  different  founds, 
without  reckoning  their  oCtaves;  which  form  among 
themfelves  the  moil  agreeable  and  perfeCl  chord 
that  can  poflibly  be  heard :  for  which  reafon  they  are 
called,  on  account  of  their  excellence,  perftt  chords.. 
Hence,  in  order  to  render  that  harmony  com¬ 
plete,  it  is  neceirary  that  each  chord  fhould  at  leaft 
con  hit  of  three  founds.  The  trio  is  likewife  found 
by  muficians  to  include  the  perfection  of  harmony ; 
whether  becaufe  in  this  all  the  chords,  and  each  in  its 
full  perfection,  are  ufed  ;  or,  becaufe  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  as  render  it  improper  to  ufe  them  all,,  and  each 
in  its  integrity,  arts  have  been  fuccefsfully  praCtifed 
to  deceive  the  ear,  and  to  give  it  contrary  perfuafion, 
by  deluding  it  with  the  principal  founds  of  each  chordy 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  forgetful  of  the  other 
founds  necelfary  to  their  completion.  Yet  the  oCtave 
of  the  principal  found  produces  new  relations,  and 
new  confonances,  by  the  completion  of  the  intervals: 
they  commonly  add  this  oCtave,  to  have  the  affient- 
blage  of  all  the  confonances  in  one  and  the  fame  chord  ? 
(fee  Consonance.)  Moreover,  the  addition  of 
the  diffonance,  (fee  Discord,)  producing  a  fourth 
found  fuperadded  to  the  perfect  chord,  it  become  s  in- 
difpenfibly  neceffary,  if  we  would  render  the  chord  full, 
that  we  lhonld  include  a  fourth  part  to  exprefs  this  dif¬ 
fonance.  Thus,  the  feries  of  chords  can  neither  be 
complete  nor  conne&ed  but  by  means  of  four  parts. 

Chords  are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfeeff.  The 
per  Jett  chord  is  that  which  we  have  lately  deferibed-r 
which. 
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which  is  compofed  of  the  fundamental  found  below, 
of  its  third,  its  fifth,  and  its  odlave  :  they  are  likewife 
fubdivided  into  major  and  minor,  according  as  the 
thirds  which  enter  into  their  compofition  are  flat  or 
lharp:  (See  Interval.)  Some  authors  likewife 
give  the  name  of  perfett  to  all  chords,  even  to  diffo- 
nances,  whofe  fundamental  founds  are  below.  Im- 
perfedt  chords  are  tliofe  in  which  the  fixth,  initead  of 
the  fifth,  prevails,  and  in  general  all  thofe  whofe  low¬ 
ed:  are  hot  their  fundamental  founds.  Thefe  deno¬ 
minations,  which  had  been  given  before  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  bafs  was  known,  are  now  mod  unhappily  applied  : 
thofe  of  chords  direct  and  reverfed,  are  much  more 
fnitable  in  the  fame  feufe.  (See  the  account  of  In¬ 
verted  Chords ). 

Chords  are  once  more  divided  into  confonances  and 
diflonances.  The  chords  denominated  confonances , 
are  the  perfect  chord,  and  its  derivatives;  every 
other  chord  is  a  difotiaiice. 

A  table  of  both,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  M.  Ra¬ 
meau,  may  be  feen  in  Rouflcau’s  Mulical  Didtionary, 
vol.  I.  p.  27. 

After  the  table  to  which  our  readers  have  been  re¬ 
mitted,  Rouffeau  adds  the  following  obfervations,  which 
are  at  the  fame  time  fo  juft  and  fo  important,  that  we 
fhould  be  very  forry  if  they  efcape  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

At  the  words  harmony,  fundamental  bafs,  compofi¬ 
tion,  &c.  he  promifes  to  treat  concerning  the  manner 
of  ufing  all  the  chords  to  form  regular  harmony  ;  and 
only  adds,  in  this  place,  the  fnbfequent  reflections. 

1 .  It  is  a  capital  error  to  imagine,  that  the  methods 
of  inverting  the  fame  chord  are  in  all  cafes  equally 
eligible  for  the  harmony,  and  for -the  expreffion. 
There  is  not  one  of  thefe  different  arrangements,  but 
has  its  proper  character.  Every  one  feels  the  con¬ 
trail  between  the  foftnefs  of  the  falfe  fifth,  and  the 
grating  found  of  the  tritone,  though  the  one  of  thefe 
intervals  is  produced  by  a  method  of  inverting  the 
other.  With  the  feventh  diminilhed,  and  the  fecond 
redundant,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  interval  of  the 
fecond  in  general  ufe,  and  the  feventh.  Who  does 
not  feel  how  much  more  vocal  and  fonorons  the  fifth 
appears  when  compared  with  the  fourth  ?  The  chord 
of  the  great  fixth,  and  that  of  the  lefll-r  fixth  minor, 
are  two  forms  of  the  fame  fundamental  chord :  hut 
how  much  lefs  is  the  one  harmonious  than  the  other  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  chord  of  the  leffer  fixth  major  is 
much  more  pleating  and  cheerful  than  that  of  the  falfe 
fifth  ?  And  only  to  mention  the  moil  Ample  of  all 
chords,  reflect  on  the  majefty  of  the  perfect  chord, 
the  fweetnefs  of  that  which  is  called  the  chord  of  the 
fixth,  and  the  infipidity  of  that  which  is  compofed  of 
a  fixth  and  a  fourth  ;  all  of  them,  however,  compo¬ 
fed  of  the  fame  founds.  In  general,  the  redundant 
intervals,  the  iliarps  in  the  higher  part,  are  proper  by 
their  feverity  to  exprefs  violent  emotions  of  mind, 
fuch  as  anger  and  the  rougher  pafiions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  fiats  in  the  higher  parts,  and  diminilhed  inter¬ 
vals,  lorm  a  plaintive  harmony,  which  melts  the  heart. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  fimilar  obfervations,  of 
which  when  a  mufician  knows  how  to  avail  bimfelf, 
he  may  command  at  will  the  affections  of  thofe  who 
hear  him. 


2.  The  choice  of  limple  intervals  is  fcarcely  of  lefs 
importance  than  that  of  the  chords, '  with  regard  to 
the  Itations  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  It  is, 
for  inftance,  in  the  lower  parts  that  the  fifth  and  oc¬ 
tave  Ihould  be  ufed  in  preference ;  in  the  the  upper 
parts,  the  third  and  fixth  are  more  proper.  If  you 
tranfpofe  this  order,  the  harmony  will  be  ruined  even 
though  the  fame  chords  are  preferved. 

3.  In  a  word,  the  chords  are  rendered  Hill  more 
harmonious,  by  being  approximated  and  only  divided 
by  the  fmallefl  practicable  intervals,  which  are  more 
fuitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  ear  than  fuch  as  are  re¬ 
mote.  This  is  what  we  call  cdntraliing  the  harmony, 
an  art  which  few  compofers  have  ikill  and  abilities 
enough  to  put  in  practice.  The  limits  in  the  natural 
compafs  of  voices,  afford  an  additional  reafon  for  lef- 
fening  the  diftance  of  the  intervals,  which  compofe 
the  harmony  of  the  chorus,  as  much  as  poflible.  We 
may  affirm,  that  a  chorus  in  improperly  compofed, 
when  the  diftance  between  the  chords  increafes;  when 
thofe  who  perform  the  different  parts  are  obliged  to 
feream ;  when  the  voices  rife  above  their  natural  ex¬ 
tent,  and  are  fo  remotely  diftant  one  from  the  other 
that  the  perception  of  harmonical  relations  between 
them  is  loft. 

We  fay  likewife,  that  an  inftrument  is  in  concord, 
when  the  intervals  between  its  fixed  founds  are  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  we  fay  in  this  feiife,  that  the  chords 
of  an  inftrument  are  true  or  falfe,  that  it  preferves 
or  does  not  preferve  its  chords.  The  fame  form  of 
fpeaking  is  ufed  for  two  voices  which  fing  together, 
or  for  two  founds  which  are  heard  at  the  fame  time, 
whether  in  unifon  or  in  parts. 

Chords,  or  Cords,  of  Mufical  luftruments,  are 
firings,  by  the  vibration  of  which  the  fenfation  of 
found  is  excited,  and  by  the  divifions  of  which  the  fe- 
veral  degrees  of  tone  are  determined. 

CHORDEE,  in  medicine  and  liirgery,  a  fymptom. 
attending  a  gonorrhoea,  confifting  in  a  violent  pain 
under  the  frenum,  and  along  the  dnCt  of  the  urethra, 
during  the  erection  of  the  penis,  which  is  incurvated 
downwards.  Thefe  erections  are  frequent  and  invo¬ 
luntary. 

CHOREA  Sancti  Vxti.  See  Vitus’s  Dance. 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  or  Country-Bishop,  an  af- 
fiftant  to  a  bifhop,  firft  introduced  into  the  church 
when  the  diocefes  became  enlarged  by  the  convtrfion 
of  the  Pagans  in  the  country  and  viljages  at  a  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  mother-church. 

Chorepiscopus  is  alio  the  name  of  a  dignity  in 
fome  cathedrals  in  Germany,  fignifying  the  fame  with 
chori-epifcopus,  or  bilhop  of  the  choir.  The  firft 
chanter  in  the  church  of  Cologne  is  called  chori-epifco¬ 
pus. 

CHOREUS,  Xop«©-,  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry, 
more  commonly  called  troch  ecus.  See  Trochee. 

CHORIAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a"  foot  confift¬ 
ing  of  four  fyllables,  whereof  the  firft  and  laft  are 
long,  and  the  two  middle  ones  are  fhort ;  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  it  is  made  up  of  a  trochosus  and  iam¬ 
bus  :  fuch  is  the  word  nobilitas. 

CHORION,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  membrane 
which  inverts  the  foetus  in  the  uterus.  See  Koetus. 

CHOROBATA,  or  Chorobates,  a  kind  of  wa¬ 
ter 
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Chorogra-  ter  level  among  the  ancients,  of  the  figure  of  the  let- 
phy  ter  T,  according  to  Vitruvius’s  delcription. 

•  CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a  map  of 

0  e‘  fome  country  or  province. 

Chorography  differs  from  geography.,  as  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  particular  conntry  does  from  that  of  the 
whole  earth ;  and  from  topography,  as  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  country  differs  from  that  of  a  town  or  diftriift. 
Seethe  articles  Geography,  Topography,  and 
Map. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  per- 
fons  prelent  on  the  ftage  during  the  reprefentatioti, 
and  f'uppofed  to  be  by-ltanders  without  any  fhare  in 
the  adlion. 

Tragedy  in  its  origin  was  no  more  than  a  Angle 
chorus,  who  trod  the  flage  alone,  and  without  any 
aiftors,  finging  dithyrambics  or  hymns  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  Thefpis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an 
adtor,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of  fome  of  their 
heroes;  and  4Efchylus,  finding  a  Angle  perfon  too 
dry  an  entertainment,  added  a  fecond,  at  the  fame 
time  reducing  the  finging  of  the  chorus,  to  make  more 
room  for  the  recitation.  But  when  once  tragedy  be¬ 
gan  to  be  formed,  the  recitative,  which  at  firft  was 
intended  only  as  an  acceffory  part  to  give  the  chorus 
a  breathing  time,  become  a  principal  part  of  the  tra¬ 
gedy.  At  length,  however,  the  chorus  became  in- 
lerted  and  incorporated  into  the  action :  lbmetimes  it 
was  to  fpeak ;  and  then  their  chief,  whom  they  called 
corryphaus ,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  the  reft :  the  finging 
was  performed  by  the  whole  company;  fo  that  when 
the  corryphasus  ftruck  into  a  fong,  the  chorus  imme¬ 
diately  joined  him. 

The  chorus  fometimes  alfo  joined  the  adlors  in  the 
courl'e  of  the  reprefentation,  with  their  plaints  and 
lamentations  on  account  of  any  unhappy  accidents  that 
befel  them :  but  the  proper  fundiion,  and  that  for 
which  it  feemed  chiefly  retained,  was  to  fhew  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  adts :  while  the  adlors  were  behind  the 
fcenes,  the  chorus  engaged  the  f'pedlators ;  their  fongs 
ufually  turned  on  what  was  exhibited,  and  were  not 
to  contain  any  thing  but  what  was  fuited  to  the  fub- 
jedt,  and  had  a  natural  connedlion  with  it ;  fo  that  the 
chorus  concurred  with  the  adlors  for  advancing  the 
aclion.  In  the  modern  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  a- 
fide,  and  the  fiddles  fupply  its  place.  Mr  Dacier  looks 
on  this  retrenchment  as  of  ill  confequence,  and  thinks 
it  robs  tragedy  of  a  great  part  of  its  luftre ;  he  there¬ 
fore  judges  it  necefTary  to  re-eftablifh  it,  not  only  bn 
account  of  the  regularity  of  the  piece,  but  alfo  to  cor- 
redt,  by  prudent  and  virtuous  refledlions,  any  extra¬ 
vagances  that  might  fall  from  the  mouths  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  when  under  any  violent  pafiion. 

Mr  Dacier  obferved  alio,  that  there  was  a  chorus, 
or  grex,  in  the  ancient  comedy :  but  this  is  fupprefled 
in  the  new  comedy,  becaule  it  was  ufed  to  reprove 
vices  by  attacking  particular  perfons  ;  as  the  chorus 
of  the  tragedy  was  laid  afide  to  give  the  greater  pro¬ 
bability  to  thofe  kinds  of  intrigue  which  require  fe- 
crecy. 

Chorus,  in  mufic,  is  when,  at  certain  periods  of  a 
fong,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  finger  in  re¬ 
peating  certain  couplets  or  verfes. 

CHOSE,  ( Fr.)  “  a  thing ufed  in  the  common  law 
Vol.  III. 


with  divers  epithets ;  as  choje  local,  chef  tranfitory,  Chofroes 
and  chofe  in  allion.  Chofe  local  is  fuch  a  thing  as  is  II 
annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  and  the  like ;  chofe  trail-  c"fl 
fitory  is  that  thing  which  is  moveable,  and  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  away,  or  carried  from  place  to  place ;  and  chofe 
in  adtion  is  a  thing  incorporeal,  and  only  a  right,  as 
an  obligation  for  debt,  annuity,  ire.  And  generally 
all  canfes  of  fuit  for  any  debt,  duty,  or  wrong,  are  to 
be  accounted  chofes  in  adlion :  and  it  feems,  chofe  in 
adtion  may  be  alfo  called  chofe  in  fufpeuce :  becaufe 
it  hath  no  real  exiflence  or  being,  nor  can  properly 
be  laid  to  be  in  our  poireffion. 

CHOSROES  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  after  his 
father  Cabades,  A.  D.  532.  He  made  peace  with 
the  Romans ;  but  broke  it  the  third  year,  and  forced 
Juftinian  to  a  diladvantageous  peace.  Afterward,  he 
was  fo  fwelled  with  his  vidlories,  as  to  bid  the  em¬ 
peror’s  ambafTador  follow  him  for  audience  to  Caefa- 
rea :  but  Tiberius  fent  an  army  under  Juftinian ;  who 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  country,  and  put  Chofroes 
to  death  in  586. 

Chosroes  II.  His  fubjedlsput  his  father  Hormif- 
das  in  prifon,  and  the  fon  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia. 

He  ufed  his  father  tenderly  at  firft ;  hut  afterwards 
caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This,  together 
with  his  killing  fome  of  the  nobility,  obliged  him  to 
fly :  he  gave  his  liorfe  the  bridle,  which  earned 
him  into  a  town  of  the  Romans,  where  Maurici- 
us  the  emperor  received  him  kindly,  and  fent  an  ar¬ 
my  under  Narfes,  which  fet  him  again  upon  the 
throne.  He  took  Jerufalem ;  after  this  he  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  and  carried  Carthage. 
Heraclius  fued  for  peace  ;  which  was  offered  him  on 
condition,  That  he  and  his  fubjells  Jhould  deny  Jefus 
Chrijl :  Hereupon  Heraclius  attacked  him  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  put  him  to  flight.  His  own  fon  purfued  him, 
and  he  was  flarved  in  prifon  in  627. 

CHOUGH,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Corvu  s. 

CHOUS,  in  the  eaflem  military  orders,  the  title 
of  the  meffengers  of  the  divan  of  janifaries.  There 
are  feveral  degrees  of  honour  in  this  poll.  When  a 
perfon  is  firft  advanced  to  it,  he  is  called  a  cuchuk, 
or  little  chous ;  after  this  he  is  advanced  to  be  the  al¬ 
loy  chous ;  that  is,  the  meflenger  of  ceremonies;  and 
from  this,  having  palled  through  the  office  of petelma, 
or  procurator  of  the  effects  of  the  body,  he  is  advan¬ 
ced  to  be  the  has  chons. 

CHREMNITZ,  the  principal  of  the  nine-towns  in 
Upper  Hungary,  fituated  about  68  miles  north-eafl 
of  Prefburg,  and  fubje<5l  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  E. 

Long.  190.  and  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CHRISM,  oil  confecrated  by  the  bifliop,  and  ufed 
in  the  Romifh  and  Greek  churches  in  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  baptifm,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 
unction. 

CHRIST.  See  Christianity  and  Messiah. 

Order  of  Christ,  a  military  order,  founded  by 
Dionyfius  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles 
againfl  the  Moors. — The  arms  of  this  order  are  gules, 
patriarchal  crofs,  charged  with  another  crofs  argent: 
they  had  their  refidence  at  firft  at  Caftromarin  ;  after¬ 
wards  they  removed  to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andalufia  and  Eftremadura. 
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Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Li¬ 


vonia,  inftituted  in  1205  by  Albert  biffiop  of  Riga. 
The  end  of  this  inftitution  was  to  defend  the  new 
Chriftians,  who  were  converted  every  day  in  Livo¬ 
nia,  but  were  perfecuted  by  the  heathens.  They 
wore  on  their  cloaks  a  fword  with  a  crofs  over  it, 
whence  they  were  alfo  denominated  “  brothers  of  the 
fword.” 

Christ  -Burgh,  a  town  of  Poland,  near  the  lake 
Draufen,  and  about  three  Polifli  miles  from  Marien- 


burgh . 

Christ -Church. 


Origin  of 
the  word. 


By  what 
name  the 


diftinguilh- 

cd. 


Delineation 
of  Chrifti- 


borough-town  of  Hamplhire, 
30  miles  fouth-weft  of  Winceiter,  near  the  fea-coaft: 
W.  Long.  20.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  It  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

CHRiST-77>or«,  in  botany.  See  Rhamnus. 

Moft  CHRISTIAN  king,  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
king  of  France. 

The  French  antiquaries  trace  the  origin  of  this  ap¬ 
pellation  up  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  writing  a 
letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occafionally  gave  him  that 
title,  which  his  fucccffors  have  ftnce  retained. 

Christian  Religion ,  that  inllituted  by  Jel'us Chrift. 
See  Christianity. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of  Chriftians.  The 
word  is  analogically  derived,  as  other  abltradts  from 
their  concrets,  from  the  adjedlive  Chriftian.  This 
again  is  derived  from  the  name  Xf»ror,  Chriftus,  from 
the  word  xpsu,  1  anoint.  Chritt  is  called  the  anointed, 
from  a  cuitom  which  extenftvely  prevailed  in  anti¬ 
quity,  and  was  originally  faid  to  be  of  divine  inftitu- 
tion,  of  anointing  perfons  in  the  facerdotal  or  regal 
character,  as  a  public  lignal  of  their  confecration  to 
their  important  offices,  and  as  a  teftimony  that  hea¬ 
ven  itfelf  was  the  guarrantee  of  that  relation  which 
then  commenced  between  the  perfons  thus  confecra- 
ted  and  their  l'ubordinates. 

The  difciples  of  Jefus,  after  the  death  of  their  teach¬ 
er,  had  fortfome  time  been  called  Nazar  anes,  from 
Nazareth  in  Galilee  where  he  dwelt ;  which  after¬ 
wards  became  the  deiignation  of  a  particular  left. 
They,  who  adopted  the  principles,  and  profefied  the 
religion  which  he  tanght,  were  fir  ft  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Chriftians  at  Antioch.  That  profeflion, 
and  thofe  dodlrines,  we  now  proceed  to  delineate  with 
as  much  perfpicuity  as  the  limits  of  our  plan  will  ad¬ 
mit,  yet  with  the  concifenefs  which  a  work  fo  multi¬ 
form  and  extenfive  requires. 

When  a  Chriftian  is  interrogated  concerning  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  his  faith  and  practice,  his  ul¬ 
timate  reference,  his  laft  appeal,  is  to  the  fails,  the  doc¬ 
trines,  and  the  injunctions,  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament. '  From  thefe,  therefore,  and 
from  thefe  alone,  muft  every  fair  account,  or  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  be  extradled  or  dedu¬ 
ced.  Other  formularies,  or  confeffions  of  faith,  may, 
according  to  the  Chriftian,  deferve  more  or  lefs  atten¬ 
tion,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  immediately  contained 
or  implied  in  the  fcriptures.  But  whatever  is  not  ac¬ 
tually  expreffed  in,  or  deduced  by  fair  and  neceffary 
confequence  from,  thefe  writings,  muft  be  regarded  as 
merely  human  ;  and  can  have  no  other  title  to  our  af- 
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tates  and  feelings  of  a  reformed  and  cultivated  mind,  Chriftianity 

or  with  thofe  meafures  which  are  found  expedient  and  . . 

ufeful  in  human  life.  But,  as  thefe  books  fromYvhence 
the  Chriftan  inveftigates  his  principles  of  belief  and 
rules  of  conduct,  have  been  varioufly  interpreted  by 
different  profelfors  and  commentators,  thefe  diverfi- 
ties  have  given  birth  to  a  multiplicity  of  different 
fedls.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  that  any 
one  who  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  Chriftianity, 
fliould  comprehend  all  the  writings  and  opinions  which 
have  been  propagated  and  exhibited  by  hiftorical,  fyf- 
tematical,  or  polemical  authors.  Theie,  if  at  all  con¬ 
tained  in  fucli  a  work  as  this,  Ihould  be  ranged  under 
their  proper  articles,  whether  icientifical,  controver- 
fial,  or  biographical.  It  is  our  prefent  buftnefs,  if 
poffible,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a  detail  of  fuch  fadls 
and  dodlrines  as,  in  the  ftridl  and  primitive  fenfe  of 
the  word,  are  catholic,  or,  in  other  expreffions,  to  fuch 
as  uniformly  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  recognifed  and 
admitted  by  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians. 


We  have  already  faid  that  thefe,  or  at  leaf!  the  Account  of ; 
greateft  number  of  them,  appeal  to  the  fcriptures  of  Chrilhani-  i 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament  as  the  ultimate  ftandard,  ^ducibTe 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  If  you 
afk  them,  by  what  authority  tlieie  books  claim  an  ab- 
folute  right  to  determine  the  confciences  and  under- 
ftandings  of  men  with  regard  to  wftiat  they  Ihould  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  they  Ihould  do  ?  they  will  anfwer  you, 
that  all  fcriptiue,  whether  for  dodlrine,  corredtion,  or 
reproof,  was  given  by  immediate  infpii  ation  from 
God.  $ 

If  again  you  interrogate  them  how  thofe  books,  The  nature 
which  they  call  Scripture,  are  authenticated  ?  they  re-  ofitsevi-  > 
ply,  that  the  evidences  by  which  the  Old  and  New  ^enceSl  , 
Teftament  are  proved  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  are 
either  external  or  internal.  The  external  may  again 
be  divided  into  diredt  or  collateral.  The  diredl  evi¬ 
dences  are  fuch  as  arife  from  the  nature,  confiftency, 
and  probability,  of  the  fadls ;  and  from  the  limplicity, 
uniformity,  competency,  and  fidelity,  of  theteftimonies 
by  which  they  are  fupported.  The  collateral  events, 
are  either  the  fame  occurrences  fupported  by  Hea¬ 
then  teitimonies,  or  others  which  concur  with  and 
corroborate  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity.  Its  internal 
evidences  arife  either  from  its  exadt  conformity  with 
the  charadter  of  God,  from  its  aptitude  to  the  frame 
and  circumftances  of  man,  or  from  thofe  ftipernatural 
con v id! ions  and  afliftances  w’hich  are  impreffed  on  the 
mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

Thefe  can  only  be  mentioned  in  a  curlbry  manner  in 
a  detail  fo  concife  as  the  prefent.  g 

Such  fadls  as  are  related  in  the  hiftory  of  his  reli-  How  chri- 
gion,  the  Chriftian  afferts  to  be  not  only  confident  ftianity  is 
each  with  itfelf,  but  likewife  one  with  another.  Hence  fupported 
it  is,  that,  by  a  feries  of  antecedents  and  confeqnen-  fa£ts< 
ces,  they  corroborate  each  other,  and  form  a  chain 
W'hich  cannot  be  broken  but  by  an  abfolute  fubver- 
tion  of  all  hiftorical  authenticity.  Nor  Is  this  all :  for, 
according  to  him,  the  fadls  on  which  Chriftianity  is 
founded,  not  only  conllitute  a  feries  of  themfelves, 
but  are  likewife  in  feveral  periods  the  belt  refources 
for  fupplying  the  chafms  in  the  hiftory  of  our  nature, 


fent  and  obfervation,  than  what  they  derive  from  and  preferving  the  tenor  of  its  annals  entire.  The 


their  conformity  with  the  fcriptures,  with  the  die-  fadls  themfelves  are  either  natural. 


fupernatural; 

By 
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i  Chriftianlty  By  natural  fadts  we  mean  fuch  occurrences  as  happen 
1  * -  or  may  happen  from  the  various  operations  of  mecha¬ 

nical  powers,  or  from  the  interpoiition  of  natural 
agents  without  higher  affiflants.  Such  are  all  the  com¬ 
mon  occurrences  of  hi  (lory,  whether  natural,  biogra¬ 
phical,  or  civil.  By  fupernatural  fadts,  we  mean  luch 
as  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  interpo- 
fition  of  Deity,  or  at  leaft  of  powers  fuperior  to  the 
laws  of  meehanifm  or  the  agency  of  embodied  fpirits. 
Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  immediate  change 
of  water  into  wine,  the  inllantaneous  cure  of  difeafes 
without  the  intervention  of  medicine,  the  relufcitation 
of  the  dead,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  or¬ 
der  of  occurrences  may  likewife  be  numbered  the  ex¬ 
ertions  and  exhibitions  of  prophetic  power,  where  the 
perfons  by  whom  thefe  extraordinary  talents  were 
difplayed  could  neither  by  penetration  nor  conjecture 
unravel  the  mazes  of  futurity,  and  trace  the  events  of 
which  they  fpoke  from  their  primary  caul'es  to  their 
remote  completions.  So  that  they  mult  have  been 
the  palfive  organs  of  lome  fuperior  Being  to  whom 
the  whole  concatenation  of  caufes  and  effedts  which 
operate  from  the  origin  to  the  confummation  of  na- 

7  ture,  was  obvious  at  a  glance  of  thought. 

Natural  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the  fadts  which  we 

*t-what,  have  called  natural,  not  only  agree  with  the  analogy 
conducive  human  events,  and  corroborate  each  other,  but  in 
to  the  elu-  a  great  many  emergencies  nobly  illuftrate  the  hiltory 
cidation  of  of  nature  in  general.  For  this  a  Chriltian  might  offer 
hiftoiy.  one  inftance,  of  which  philofophy  will  not  perhaps  he 
able  to  produce  any  tolerable  folution,  without  having 
recourfe  to  the  fadts  upon  which  Chriftianity  is  founded. 
For  if  mankind  wrere  originally  defcended  from  one 
pair  alone,  how  Ihould  it  have  happened  that  long  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  authentic  hiltory  every  nation  had 
its  own  diltindt  language  ?  Or  if  it  be  fuppofed,  as 
lome  late  philolbphers  have  maintained,  tljat  man  is 
an  indigenous  animal  in  every  country  ;  or,  that  he 
was  originally  produced  in,  and  created  for,  each  par¬ 
ticular  loil  and  climate  which  he  inhabits;  ltill  it  may 
be  demanded,  whence  the  prodigious  multiplicity,  the 
iinmenfe  diverfity,  of  languages!  Is  the  language  of 
every  nation  intuitive,  or  were  they  didtated  by  exi¬ 
gences,  and  eltablilhed  by  convention  ?  If  the  lalt  of 
thefe  fuppofitions  be  true,  what  an  immcufe  period  of 
time  mult  have  palled  ?  How  many  revolutions  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  intelledtual  nature  mult  have  happened  ? 
What  acceflions  of  knowledge,  refinement,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  mult  human  intercourle  have  gained  before  the 
formation  and  eltublifliment  even  of  the  molt  Ample, 
imperfedt,  and  barbarous  language  ?  Why  is  a  period 
fo  valt,  obliterated  fo  entirely  as  to  efcape  the  retro- 
fpedt  of  hiltory,  of  tradition,  and  even  of  fable  itfelf  ? 
Why  was  the  acquifition  and  improvement  of  other 
arts  fo  infinitely  diftant  from  that  of  language,  that 
the  sera  of  the  latter  is  entirely  loll,  whillt  we  can 
trace  the  former  from  their  origin  through  the  vari- 

8  ous  gradations  of  their  progrefs. 

Tliis  obfcu-  Thefe  difficulties,  inextricable  by  all  the  lights  of 
rity  inex-  hiltory  or  philofophy,  this  more  than  Cimmerian  dark¬ 
le  ne^s  's  imlnediately  diffipated  by  the  Mofaic  account 

faic  ac-  °f  the  confufion  of  tongues  ;  wifely  intended  to  fepa- 
count.  rate  the  tribes  of  men  one  from  another,  to  replenilli 
the  furface  of  the  globe,  and  to  give  its  multiplied  in¬ 


habitants  thofe  opportunities  of  improvement  which  Chriftianity 

might  be  derived  from  experiment  and  indultry,  va-  -  - - - - 

rioully  exerted,  according  to  the  different  fituaticns  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  different  employ¬ 
ments  which  thefe  fituations  didtated.  Thus  the  time 
of  nature’s  exillence  is  limited  to  a  period  within  the 
ken  of  human  intelledt.  Thus  whatever  has  happen¬ 
ed  might  have  happened  during  the  prelent  mode  of 
things ;  whereas,  if  we  deduce  the  origin  and  diverfity 
of  language  from  a  period  fo  remotely  dillant  as  to  be 
abfolutely  loll,  and  entirely  detached  from  all  the 
known  occurrences  and  viciffitudes  of  time,  we  mult 
admit  the  prefent  forms  and  arrangements  of  things 
to  have  fublilled  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  duration  . 
than  any  mechanical  philolopher  will  allow  to  be  pof- 
fible.  Other  inltances  equally  pregnant  with  convic¬ 
tion  might  be  multiplied  ;  but,  precluded  by  the  limits 
of  our  plan,  we  proceed  to  a  fingle  obi'ervation  upon 
the  fadts  which  have  been  termed  fupernatural.  ^ 

Of  thofe  changes  which  happen  in  lenfible  objedts,  Miracles, 
fenlation  alone  can  be  judge.  Reafon  has  nothing  to  how  condti- 
do  in  the  matter.  She  may  draw  conclufions  from  tlve  t0 
the  teftimonies  of  fenfe,  but  can  never  refute  them. 

If,  therefore,  our  fenfes  inform  us  that  fnow  is  white,  chriftiani- 
in  vain  would  the  molt  learned  and  fubtile  philolopher  ty. 
endeavour  to  convince  us  that  it  was  of  a  contrary 
colour.  He  might  confound  us,  but  never  could  per- 
fuade  us.  Such  changes,  therefore,  as  appear  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  fenfible  objedls,  mult  either  be  real  or  fallaci¬ 
ous.  If  real,  the  miracle  is  admitted  ;  if  fallacious, 
there  mull  be  a  caufe  of  deception  equally  unaccount¬ 
able  from  the  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  equally 
miraculous.  If  the  veracity  or  competency  of  the 
witneffes  be  queltioned,  the  Chriltian  anfwers,  that 
they  mult  be  competent,  becaufe  the  fadts  which  they 
relate  are  not  beyond  their  capacity  tc  determine. 

They  mult  likewile  be  faithful,  becaufe  they  had  no 
fecular  motives  for  maintaining,  but  many  for  fuppref- 
fing  or  difguifing,  what  they  tcltified.  Now  the  Chri¬ 
ltian  appeals  to  the  whole  leries  of  hiltory  and  expe¬ 
rience,  whether  fuch  a  man  is  or  can  be  found,  as  will 
offer  a  voluntary,  lolemn,  and  deliberate  facrifice  of 
truth  at  the  Ihrine  of  caprice.  But  fuch  fadts  as  after  pr0phecy 
a  long  continuance  of  time  have  been  found  exadtly  evident  by 
agreeable  to  predidlions  formerly  emitted,  mult  fu-  its  own  na- 
perfede  the  fidelity  of  teltimony,  and  infallibly  prove,  ture  inde- 
that  the  event  was  known  to  the  Being  by  whom  it  ftsyehicles 
was  foretold.  In  vain  has  it  been  urged,  that  pro¬ 
phecies  are  ambiguous  and  equivocal.  For  though 
they  may  prefigure  fubordinate  events,  yet  if  the 
grand  occurrences  to  which  they  ultimately  relate,  can 
alone  fulfil  them  in  their  various  circumllances,  and 
in  their  utmolt  extent,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Being  by 
whom  they  were  revealed  mult  have  been  adtually 
prefcient  of  thole  events,  and  mull  have  had  them  in 
view  when  the  predidlions  were  uttered.  For  this 
fee  a  learned  and  ingenious  differ*  ition  on  the  Credi¬ 
bility  of  Gofpel-hiltory,  by  Dr  M‘Knight;  where  the 
evidences  urged  by  the  Chriltian  in  defence  of  his  te¬ 
nets,  which  appear  detached  and  fcattered  through  in¬ 
numerable  volumes,  are  allembled  and  arranged  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  derive  llrength  and  lulture  from 
the  method  in  which  they  are  dilpofed,  without  dimi- 
nilhing  the  force  of  each  in  particular.  See  alfo  the 
11  M  2  works 
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Chriftianity  works  of  Dr  Hurd  :  confult  likewife  thofe  of  Newton, 

- -  Sherlock,  Chandler,  &c.  For  the  evidences  of  thofe 

preternatural  fa&s  which  have  been  termed  miracles, 
the  reader  may  perufe  a  fhort  but  elegant  and  conclu- 
five  defence  of  thefe  aftonilhing  phenomena,  in  anfwer 
11  to  Mr  Hume,  by  the  Rev.  George  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Properties  It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
common  to  whether  we  attempt  to  form  the  idea  of  any  religion 
aU^rehgi-  a  prttrt}  or  contemplate  thofe  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  exhibited,  certain  facts,  principles,  or  data,  muft 
be  pre-eftablifhed,  from  whence  will  refult  a  particu¬ 
lar  frame  of  mind  and  courfe  of  action  fuitable  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  that  Being  by  whom  the  re¬ 
ligion  is  enjoined,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  and  fitu- 
ation  of  thofe  agents  who  are  commanded  to  obferve 
it.  Hence  Chriflian'tty  may  be  divided  into  crcdeuda 
or  doctrines,  and  agenda  or  precepts. 

Chriftian  •»  As  the  great  foundation  of  his  religion,  therefore, 
theology,  the  Chriftian  believes  the  exiftence  and  government 
of  one  eternal  and  infinite  Eflence,  which  for  ever  re¬ 
tains  in  itfelf  the  catife  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  inhe¬ 
rently  poflefles  all  thofe  perfections  which  are  com¬ 
patible  with  its  nature:  fuch  are,  its  almighty  power, 
omnifeient  wifdom,  infinite  juftice,  boundlel's  good- 
nefs,  and  univerfal  prefence.  In  this  indivifible  ef- 
fence  the  Chriftian  recognifes  three  diftinCl  fubfilt- 
ences,  yet  diftinguiihed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
incompatible  with  eflential  unity  or  limplicity  of  be¬ 
ing.  Nor  is  their  eflential  union  incompatible  with 
their  perfonal  diftinCtion.  Each  of  them  poflefles  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  to  the  fame  extent.  As, 
therefore,  they  are  conftituent  of  one  God,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  expreflion,  there  is  none  of  them  Subordinate, 
none  fupreme.  The  only  way  by  which  the  Chriftian 
can  diferiminate  them,  is  by  their  various  relations, 
properties,  and  offices.  Thus  the  Father  is  faid  eter¬ 
nally  to  beget  the  Son,  the  Son  to  be  eternally  begot¬ 
ten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Glioft  eternally  to 
proceed  from  both. 

This  infinite  Being,  though  abfolutely  independent 
and  for  ever  fufficient  for  his  own  beatitude,  was  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  to  create  an  univerfe  replete  with  in¬ 
ferior  intelligences,  who  might  for  ever  contemplate 
and  enjoy  his  glory,  participate  his  happinefs,  and  imi¬ 
tate  his  perfections.  But  as  freedom  of  will  is  eflen¬ 
tial  to  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  that  they  may  co¬ 
operate  with  God  in  their  own  improvement  and  liap- 
pinefs,  fo  their  natures  and  powers  are  neceflarily  li¬ 
mited,  and  by  that  conftitution  rendered  peccable. 
This  degeneracy  firft  took  place  in  a  rank  of  intelli¬ 
gence  fuperior  to  man.  But  guilt  is  never  ftationary. 
Impatient  of  itfelf,  and  curfcd  with  its  own  feelings,  it 
proceeds  from  bad  to  worfe,  whilft  the  poignancy  of 
its  torments  increafes  with  the  number  of  its  perpe¬ 
trations.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Satan  and  his  apo- 
ftate  angels.  They  attempted  to  transfer  their  tur¬ 
pitude  and  mifery  1  o  man  ;  and  were,  alas!  but  too 
fuccefsful.  Hence  the  heterogeneous  and  irreconcile- 
able  principles  which  operate  in  his  nature.  Hence 
that  inexplicable  medley  of  wifdom  and  folly,  of  rec¬ 
titude  and  error,  of  benevolence  and  malignity,  of  fin- 
cerity  and  fraud,  exhibited  through  his  whole  con¬ 
duct.  Hence  the  darknefs  of  his  underftanding,  the 
depravity  of  his  will,  the  pollution  of  his  heart,  the  ir¬ 


regularity  of  his  affeCtions,  and  the  abfolute  fubverfion  Chriftianity  : 

of  hi#whole  internal  ceconomy.  Thefe  feeds  of  per-  : - - — ~ 

dition  foon  ripened  into  overt  adts  of  guilt  and  horror. 

All  the  hoftilities  of  nature  were  confronted,  and  the 
whole  fublunary  creation  became  a  theatre  of  difor- 
der  and  mifehief. 

Here  the  Chriftian  once  more  appeals  to  faCt  and 
experience.  If  thefe  things  are  fo ;  if  man  is  the 
veffel  of  guilt  and  the  viCtim  of  mifery  ;  he  demands 
how  this  conftitution  of  things  can  be  accounted  for  l 
how  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  being  fo  wicked  and 
unhappy  fhould  be  the  production  of  an  infinitely  per¬ 
fect  Creator  ?  He  therefore  infills,  that  human  nature 
muft  have  been  difarranged  and  contaminated  by 
fome  violent  Ihock ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  without 
the  light  diffufed  ovey  the  face  of  things  by  Chriftia- 
nity,  all  nature  muft  remain  au  infcrutable  and  inex¬ 
plicable  myltery. 

To  redrefs  thefe  evils,  to  re-eftablilh  the  empire 
of  virtue  and  happinefs,  to  reftore  the  nature  of 
man  to  its  primitive  rcClitude,  to  fatisfy  the  re- 
monftrances  of  infinite  juftice,  to  purify  every  origi¬ 
nal  or  contracted  ftain,  to  expiate  the  guilt  and  de« 
llroy  the  power  of  vice,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the 
fecond  perfon  of  the  facred  Trinity,  the  Logos  or  di¬ 
vine  Word,  the  Redeemer  or  Saviour  of  the  world, 
the  Immanuel  or  God  with  us,  from  whom  Chriftia- 
nlty  takes  its  name,  and  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin, 
defeended  from  the  bofom  of  his  Father  ;  afliimed  the 
human  nature ;  became  the  reprel'entative  of  man ;  en¬ 
dured  a  fevere  probation  in  that  character ;  exhibited 
a  pattern  of  perfeCt  righteoufnefs ;  and  at  laft  ratified 
his  doCtrine,  and  fully  accomplilhed  all  the  ends  of  his 
million,  by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and  ignominious  death. 

Before  he  left  this  world,  he  delivered  the  doCtrine  of 
human  falvation,  and  the  rules  of  human  conduCl,  to 
his  apoftles,  whom  lie  empowered  to  inftruCi  the 
world  in  all  that  concerned  their  eternal  felicity,  and 
whom  he  inverted  with  miraculous  gifts  to  afeertain 
the  reality  of  what  they  taught.  To  them  he  like¬ 
wife  promifed  another  comforter,  even  the  divine 
Spirit,  who  Ihould  relume  the  darknefs,  confole  the 
woes,  and  purify  the  ftains,  of  human  nature.  Having 
remained  for  a  part  of  three  days  under  the  power 
of  death,  he  arofe  again  from  the  grave,  difeovered 
himfelf  to  his  difciples,  converfed  with  them  for  fome 
time,  then  re-afeended  to  heaven  ;  from  whence  the 
Chriftian  expe&s  him,  according  to  his  promile,  to 
appear  as  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  from  whofe  awards  there  is  no  appeal,  and  by 
whofe  fentence  the  deftiny  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked 
lhall  be  eternally  fixed. 

Soon  after  his  departure  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  where,  in  his  human  nature,  he  fits  fupreme 
of  all  created  beings,  and  inverted  with  the  abfolute 
adminiftration  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  confolation  defeended  on  his  apoftles  with  vifi- 
ble  fignatures  of  divine  power  and  prefence.  Nor 
were  his  falutary  operations  confined  to  them,  but 
extended  to  all  the  rational  world,  who  did  not 
by  obftinate  guilt  repel  his  influences,  and  provoke 
him  to  withdraw  them.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  lefs 
confpicnous  than  at  the  glorious  asra  when  they  were 
vifibly  exhibited  in  the  perfons  of  the  apoftles.  But 
though 
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Chriftianity  though  his  energy  is  lefs  obfervable,  it  is  by  no  means 
"  lefs  effectual  to  all  the  purpofes  of  grace  and  mercy. 

’  The  Chriftian  is  convinced,  that  there  is  and  Ihall 
continue  to  be  a  fociety  upon  earth,  who  worlhip  God 
as  revealed  in  Jefus  Chrift;  who  believe  his  doCtrines; 
who  obferve  his  precepts ;  and  who  Ihall  be  faved  by 
his  death,  and  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  external  means  of 

13  falvation  which  he  hath  appointed. 

The  exter-  Thefe  are  few  and  fimple.  The  facraments  of 
"r'r'Tvv1  kaptifm  and  the  eucharift,  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
nit  what"  P*'cat'on  °f  fcripture,  the  habitual  exercife  of  public 
and  how  *  ar>d  private  devotion,  are  obvionfly  calculated  to  dif- 
pvomotive  fufe  and  promote  the  interefts  of  truth  and  virtue,  by 
of  their  fuperinducing  the  falutary  liabits  of  faith,  love,  and  re- 
en<*‘  pentance. 

The  Chriftian  is  P rmly  perfuaded,  that  at  the  con- 
fummation  of  things,  when  the  purpofes  of  providence 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  progreflive  natnre  are 
accompliflied,  the  whole  human  race  fhall  once  more 
iffne  from  their  graves ;  fome  to  immortal  felicity,  from 
the  actual  perception  and  enjoyment  of  their  Crea¬ 
tor’s  prefence ;  others  to  everlafting  fhame  and  mi- 

14  fery* 

Chriftian  The  two  grand  principles  of  action,  according  to 
morality,  the  Chriftian,  are,  The  love  of  God,  which  is  the  fove- 
reign  paffion  in  every  perfect  mind  ;  and  the  love  of 
man,  which  regulates  our  actions  according  to  the  va¬ 
rious  relations  in  which  we  Hand,  whether  to  com¬ 
munities  or  individuals.  This  facred  connection  can 
never  be  totally  extingnilhed  by  any  temporary  in¬ 
jury.  It  ought  to  fubfift  in  fome  degree  even  amongft 
enemies.  It  requires  that  we  ihould  pardon  the  of¬ 
fences  of  others,  as  we  expeCt  pardon  for  our  own  ; 
and  that  we  Ihould  no  further  refill  evil  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  prefervation  of  perfonal  rights  and  focial 
happinefs.  It  dictates  every  relative  and  reciprocal 
duty  between  parents  and  children,  mailers  and  fer- 
vants,  governors  and  fubjects,  friends  and  friends, 
men  and  men.  Nor  does  it  merely  enjoin  the  obfer- 
vation  of  equity,  but  likewife  infpires  the  molt  fub- 
lime  and  extenfive  charity,  a  boundlefs  and  difinte- 
refted  effufion  of  tendernefs  for  the  whole  fpecies, 
which  feels  their  diftrels  and  operates  for  their  relief 
and  improvement.  Thefe  celeftial  dilpofitions,  and 
the  different  duties  which  are  their  natural  exertions, 
are  the  various  gradations  by  which  the  Chriftian 
hopes  to  attain  the  perfection  of  his  nature  and  the 
molt  exquifite  happinefs  of  which  it  is  fufceptible. 

This  fyf-  Such  are  the  fpeculative,  and  fuch  the  practical 
tem,  after-  principles  of  Chriftianity.  From  the  former,  its  vo¬ 
ted  by  the  taries  contend,  that  the  origin,  oeconomy,  and  revolu- 
Chriftian,  tjons  Qf  intelligent  nature  alone  can  be  rationally  ex- 
the*excel-  plaine^*  From  the  latter,  they  alTert,  that  the  na- 
lence  of  its  ture  of  man,  whether  confidered  in  its  individual  or 
nature,  and  focial  capacity,  can  alone  be  conduCled  to  its  higheft 
the  evi-  _  perfection  and  happinefs.  With  the  determined  A- 
mlitv  to*  ^ey  fcarcely  deign  to  expoftulate.  For,  ac- 

all  others,  cording  to  them,  philofophers  who  can  deduce  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  conftitution  of  things  from  cafual  rencounters 
or  mechanical  neccflity,  are  capable  of  deducing  any 
conclufion  from  any  premifes.  Nor  can  a  more  gla¬ 
ring  inftance  of  abfurdity  be  produced,  than  the  idea 
of  a  contingent  or  felf-originated  univerfe.  When 
Deifts  and  other  feCtarians  upbraid  them  with,  myfte- 


rious  or  incompatible  principles,  they  without  hefita-  Chriftianity 
tion  remit  fuch  cavillers  to  the  creed  of  natural  re- 
ligion.  They  demand  why  any  reafoner  Ihould  re- 
fule  to  believe  three  diltinCt  fubfillences  in  one  indivi- 
fible  elTence,  who  admits  that  a  being  may  be  omni- 
prefent  without  extenlion  ;  or  that  he  can  imprefs 
motion  upon  other  things,  whilft  he  himfelf  is  necef- 
farily  immoveable.  They  aik  the  fage,  why  it  Ihould 
be  thought  more  extraordinary,  that  the  Son  of  God 
Ihould  be  fent  to  this  world,  that  he  Ihould  unite  the 
human  nature  to  his  own,  that  he  Ihould  fuffer  and  die 
for  the  relief  of  his  degenerate  creatures,  than  that  an 
exiftence  whofe  felicity  is  eternal,  inherent,  and  in¬ 
finite,  Ihould  have  any  motive  for  creating  beings  ex¬ 
terior  to  himfelf.  Is  it  not,  fays  the  Chriftian,  equally 
worthy  of  the  divine  interpofition  to  reftore  order 
and  happinefs  where  they  are  loft,  as  to  communicate 
them  where  they  never  have  been  ?  Is  not  infinite 
goodnefs  equally  confpicuous  in  relieving  mifery  as  in 
diffufing  happinefs  ?  Is  not  the  exiftence  of  what  we 
call  evil  in  the  world,  under  the  tuition  of  an  infinite¬ 
ly  perfeCl  Being,  as  infcrutable  as  the  means  exhibited 
by  Chriftianity  for  its  abolition.  Vicarious  punilh- 
ment,  imputed  guilt  and  righteoufnefs,  merit  or  de¬ 
merit  transferred,  are  certainly  not  lefs  reconcileable 
to  human  reafon,  a  priori ,  than  the  exiftence  of  vice 
and  punilhment  in  the  productions  of  infinite  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs:  particularly,  when  it  is  confi¬ 
dered,  that  the  virtues  exerted  and  difplayed  by  a 
perfeCt  Being  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation  and  fuffering, 
mull  be  meritorious,  and  may  therefore  be  rewarded 
by  the  reftored  felicity  of  inferior  creatures,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  glory  and  excellence  ;  and  that  fuch 
merit  may  apply  the  bleffings  which  it  has  deferved, 
in  whatever  manner,  in  whatever  degree,  and  to 
whomfoever  it  pleafes,  without  being  under  any  ne- 
celfity  to  violate  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  in  re¬ 
calling  them  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  liappinels  by 
a  mechanical  and  irrefiftible  force.  j6 

It  will  be  granted  to  philofophy  by  the  Chriftian,  Miraculous 
that  as  no  theory  of  mechanical  nature  can  be  formed  as  pofllble, 
without  prefuppofing  facred  and  eftablilhed  laws  from  and  per- 
which  fhe  ought  rarely  or  never  to  deviate,  fo  in  faCt  ^ea^ras  ne" 
Ihe  tenacioufly  purfues  thefe  general  inftitutions,  and  natural  el 
from  their  conftant  obfervance  refult  the  order  and  vents, 
regularity  of  things.  But  he  cannot  admit,  that  the 
important  ends  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
may  be  uniformly  obtained  by  the  fame  means.  He 
affirms,  that  if  the  hand  of  God  Ihould  either  remain 
always  entirely  invifible,  or  at  leaft  only  perceptible- 
in  the  operation  of  fecond  caufes,  intelligent  beings 
would  be  apt  in  the  courfe  of  time  to  relolve  the  inter- 
pofitions  of  Deity  into  the  general  laws  of  meehanifm  ; 
to  forget  his  connection  with  nature,  and  confequently 
their  dependence  upon  him.  Hence,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  common-fenfe,  and  to  the  unanimous  voice- 
of  every  religion  in  every  age  or  clime,  for  the  pur- 
poles  of  wifdom  and  benevolence,  God  may  not  only 
control,  but  has  actually  controlled,  the  common  courfe 
and^general  operations  of  nature.  So  that,  as  in  the 
material  world  the  law  of  caufe  and  effect  is  gene¬ 
rally  and  fcrupulonfly  obferved  for  the  purpofes  of  na¬ 
tural  fnbfiftence  and  accommodation;  thusfiufpenfes  and 
changes  of  that  univerfal  law  are  equally  neceflary  for 

the 
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ChrifUanity the  advancement  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfec- 
-  tion. 

Chriftiani-  But  ^ie  difciple  of  Jelus  not  only  contends,  that  no 
ty  not  only  fyftem  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited  fo  con- 
explains  the  fiftent  with  itlelf,  fo  congruous  to  philofophy  and  the 
phenome-  common  fenie  of  mankind,  as  Chriltianity.  He  like- 
fT^the0”"  w'^e  avers>  that  it  is  infinitely  more  productive  of  real 
iniferies6  of an<^  fenlible  confolation  than  any  other  religious  or 
human  na-  philofophical  tenets,  which  have  ever  entered  into  the 
ture.  foul,  or  been  applied  to  the  heart  of  man.  For  what 
is  death. to  that  mind  which  confiders  eternity  as  the 
carreer  of  its  exiltence  ?  What  are  the  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune  to  him  who  claims  an  eternal  world  as  his  inhe¬ 
ritance  ?  What  are  the  lofs  of  friends  to  that  heart 
which  feels,  with  more  than  natural  conviction,  that 
it  fhall  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more  tender,  intimate, 
and  permanent  intercourl'e  than  any  of  which  the  pre- 
fent  life  is  fufceptible  i  What  are  the  fluctuations  and 
viciffitudes  of  external  things  to  a  mind  which  ftrong- 
ly  and  uniformly  anticipates  a  (late  of  endlefs  and  im¬ 
mutable  felicity  ?  What  are  mortifications,  difappoint- 
ments,  and  infults,  to  a  fpirit  which  is  confcious  of  be¬ 
ing  the  original  offspring  and  adopted  child  of  God ; 
which  knows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will,  in  pro¬ 
per  time,  effectually  aflert  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  its  nature  ?  In  a  word,  as  earth  is  but  a  fpeck  of 
creation,  as  time  is  not  an  inftant  in  proportion  to 
eternity,  fuch  are  the  hopes  and  profpeCts  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  in  comparifon  of  every  fublunary  misfortune  or 
difficulty.  It  is  therefore,  in  his  judgment,  the  eternal 
wonder  of  angels,  and  indelible  opprobrium  of  man, 
that  a  religion  fo  worthy  of  God,  fo  fuitable  to  the- 
frame  and  circumftances  of  our  nature,  fo  confonant 
to  all  the  dictates  of  reafon,  fo  friendly  to  the  dignity 
and  improvement  of  intelligent  beings,  pregnant  with 
genuine  comfort  and  delight,  Ihould  be  rejected  and 
defpifed.  Were  there  a  pofiibility  of  fufpenfe  or  he- 
fitation  between  this  and  any  other  religion  extant,  he 
could  freely  trull  the  determination  of  a  qneltion  fo 
important  to  the  candid  decifion  of  real  virtue  and 
impartial  philofophy. 

Thus  have  we  given  what  we  hope  will  be  efteem- 
ed  a  genuine,  though  ihort,  account  of  thofe  principles 
of  faith  and  rules  of  aCtion  which  are  received  by  the 
generality  of  Chriitians.  Such  points  as  are  either 
difputable  or  have  been  controverted  by  different  feCts, 
we  have  induftrioully  endeavoured  to  avoid.  But 
every  man  who  profoundly  reflects  will  eafily  fee, 
that  this  plan,  in  its  full  extent,  was  impracticable.  A 
more  minute  detail  of  its  origin,  progrefs,  and  efta- 
blilhment,  is  given  under  the  article  Messiah. 

CHRISTIANS,  thofe  who  profefs  the  religion 
of  Chrift.  See  Christianity,  and  M  e  s- 
s  1  a  h. 

The  firft  Chriitians  diitinguiihed  themfelves  in  the 
moil  remarkable  manner  by  their  conduCt  and  their 
virtues.  The  faithful,  whom  the  preaching  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter  had  converted, hearkened  attentively  to  lhe  exhor¬ 
tations  of  the  Apoitles,  who  failed  not  carefully  to  in- 
ftruCt  them,  as  perfons  who  were  entering  upon  an 
entirely  new  life.  They  went  every  day  to  the  temple 
with  one  heart  and  one  inind,  and  continued  in  prayers; 
doing  nothing  different  from  the  other  Jews,  becaufe 
it  was  not  yet  time  to  feparate  from  them.  But  they 


made  a  ftill  greater  progrefs  in  virtue  ;  for  they  fold  ChriftUns. 

all  that  they  polfelfed,  and  diilributed  their  goods  in - 

proportion  to  the  wants  of  their  brethren.  They  eat 
their  meat  with  gladnefs  and  fmglenefs  of  heart,  praijing 
God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people.  St  Chry- 
foitom,  examining  from  what  1‘ource  the  eminent  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  firft  Chriitians  flowed,  aferibes  it  principally 
to  their  diverting  themfelves  of  their  polfeffions :  “  For 
“  (fays  that  father)  perfons  from  whom  all  that  they 
“  have  is  taken  away  are  not  fubjeCt  to  fin  :  where- 
**  as,  whoever  has  large  poffelfions  wants  not  a  devil 
“  or  a  tempter  to  draw  him  into  hell  by  a  thoufand 
l<  ways.” 

The  Jews  were  the  firft,  and  the  moft  inveterate, 
enemies  the  Chriitians  had.  They  put  them  to  death 
as  often  as  they  had  it  in  their  power  :  and,  when 
they  revolted  againlt  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  Barchochebas,  the  head  of  that  re¬ 
volt,  employed  againlt  the  Chriitians  the  moft  rigo¬ 
rous  punilhments,  to  compel  them  to  blafpheme  and 
renounce  Jefus  Chrift.  And  we  find  that,  even  in 
the  3d  century,  they  endeavoured  to  get  into  their 
hands  Chriltian  women,  in  order  to  fconrge  and  (tone 
them  in  their  fynagogues.  They  curled  the  Chriitians 
folemnly  three  times  a  day  in  their  fynagogues,  and 
their  rabbins  would  not  fuffer  them  to  converfe  with 
Chriitians  upon  any  occafion.  Nor  were  they  con¬ 
tented  to  hate  and  deteft  them  ;  but  they  dilpatched 
emiflaries  all  over  the  world  to  defame  the  Chriitians, 
and  fpread  all  forts  of  calumnies  againlt  them.  They 
accufed  them,  among  other  things,  of  worlhipping  the 
fun,  and  the  head  of  an  afs.  They  reproached  them 
with  idlenefs,  and  being  an  ufelefs  race  of  people. 

They  charged  them  with  treafon,  and  endeavouring 
to  ereCt  a  new  monarchy  againlt  that  of  the  Romans. 

They  affirmed,  that,  in  celebrating  their  mylteries, 
they  ufed  to  kill  a  child,  and  eat  its  flelh.  They  ac¬ 
cufed  them  of  the  moft  Clocking  incefts,  of  impudence, 
avarice,  and  fometimes  of  prodigality,  and  of  intem¬ 
perance  in  their  feafts  of  charity.  But  the  lives  and 
behaviour  of  the  firft  Chriitians  were  fufficient  to  re¬ 
fute  all  that  was  faid  againlt  them,  and  evidently  de- 
monftrated,  that  thele  accufations  were  meer  calumny, 
and  the  effect  of  inveterate  malice. 

PJiny  the  younger,  who  was  governor  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  between  the  years  103  and  105,  gives  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  Chriitians  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Tra¬ 
jan,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :  “  I  take 
“  the  liberty.  Sir,  to  give  you  an  account  of  every 
“  difficulty  which  arifes  to  me.  I  have  never  been 
“  prelent  at  the  examination  of  the  Chriitians ;  for 
“  which  reafon  I  know  not  what  queftions  have  been 
“  put  to  them,  nor  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
“  punilhed.  My  behaviour  towards  thole  who  have  . r 
“  been  accufed  to  me  has  been  this :  I  have  interro- 
“  gated  them,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  were 
“  really  Chriitians.  When  they  have  confeffed  it,  I 
“  have  repeated  the  fame  queltion  two  or  three 
“  times,  threatening  them  with  death,  if  they  did 
“  not  renounce  this  religion.  Thofe  who  have  per- 
“  filled  in  their  confeffion,  have  been,  by  my  order, 

“  led  to  punilhment.  I  have  even  met  with  fome 
“  Roman  citizens  guilty  of  this  phrenfy,  whom,  in 
“  regard 
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Chriitians.  u  regard  to  their  quality,  I  have  fet  apart  from  the 

. . .  «  relt,  in  order  to  lend  them  to  Rome.  Thefe  per- 

“  Ions  declare,  that  their  whole  crime,  if  they  are 
<f  guilty,  conlitls  in  this ;  that,  on  certain  days,  they 
“  alfembie  before  fun-rife,  to  fing  alternately  the 
u  praifes  of  Chrilt,  as  of  a  God,  and  to  oblige  theni- 
“  J'elves,  by  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites, 
«*  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  adultery,  to  obferve  in- 
“  violably  their  word,  and  to  be  true  to  their  trull. 
«  This  depofition  has  obliged  me  to  endeavour  to  in- 
“  form  myfelf  Hill  farther  of  this  matter,  by  putting 
«  to  the  torture  two  of  their  women-fervants,  whom 
“  they  call  deaconess  :  but  I  could  learn  nothing 
“  more  from  them,  than  that  the  fuperltition  of  theie 
**  people  is  as  ridiculous,  as  tlieir  attachment  to  it  is 
“  prodigious.” 

There  is  extant  a  judification,  or  rather  panegyric, 
of  the  Chridians,  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  a  Pa¬ 
gan  prince.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
written  in  the  year  i  J2,  in  anfwer  to  the  dates  of 
Afia,  who  had  accufed  the  Chriitians  of  being  the 
caufe  of  fovne  earthquakes  which  had  happened  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  emperor  advifes  them  to 
«  take  care,  left,  in  torturing  and  punifliing  thoi'e, 
whom  they  accufed  of  atheif'm,  ( 'meaning  the  Lhrifli - 
tins'),  they  ftiould  render  them  more  obftinate,  inltead 
of  prevailing  upon  them  to  change  their  opinion ; 
fince  their  religion  taught  them  to  fuller  with  plea- 
fure  for  the  fake  of  God.”  As  to  the  earthquakes 
that  had  happened,  he  puts  them  in  mind,  that  “  they 
themfelves  are  always  difeouraged,  and  link  under 
fuch  misfortunes;  whereas  the  Chriitians  never  difeo- 
vered  more  cheerfulnefs  and  confidence  in  God,  than 
upon  fuch  occafions.”  He  tells  them,  that  “  they  pay 
no  regard  to  religion,  and  neglect  the  worlhip  of  the 
eternal;  and,  becaufe  the  Chriitians  honour  and  adore 
him,  therefore  they_are  jealous  of  them,  and  perfe- 
cute  them  even  to  death.”  He  concludes  :  “  many  of 
the  governors  ,of  provinces  have  formerly  written  to 
my  father  concerning  them,  and  his  anfwer  always 
was,  that  they  Ihould  not  be  molefted  or  dilturbed, 
provided  they  quietly  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  government.  Many  perfons  have  likewile  con¬ 
futed  me  upon  this  affair,  and  I  have  returned  the 
fame  anfwer  to  them  all  ;  namely,  that,  if  any  one 
accufes  a  Chriltian  merely  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  accufed  perfon  lhall  be  acquitted,  and  the  accufer 
himfelf  punilhed.”  This  ordinance,  according  to  Eu- 
febius,  was  publicly  fixed  up  at  Ephefus,  in  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  dates. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  difeover  the  caufes  of  the 
many  pevfecutions,  to  which  the  Chriitians  were  ex- 
pofed  during  the  three  firft  centuries.  The  purity  of 
the  chriltian  morality,  directly  oppolite  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Pagans,  was  doubt lefs  one  of  the  molt 
powerful  motives  of  the  public  avcrlion.  To  this 
may  be  added,  the  many  calumnies  unjultly  fpread 
about  concerning  them,  by  their  enemies,  particularly 
the  Jews.  And  this  occafioned  fo  Itrong  a  prejudice 
againflthem,  that  the  Pagans  condemned  them  without 
inquiring  into  their  doctrine,  or  permitting  them  to 
defend  themfelves.  Befides,  their  worlhipping  Jefus 
Chrilt,  as  God,  was  contrary  to  one  of  the  moll  an- 
tient  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  exprefsly  for¬ 


bad  the  acknowledging  of  any  god,  which  had  not  Chriitians. 
been  approved  by  the  fenate.  - “ 

But,  notwitlillanding  the  violent  oppofition  made  to 
the  edabliftiment  of  the  Chriltian  Religion,  it  gained 
ground  daily,  and  very  foon  made  a  lurprifmg  pro- 
grel's  in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  3d  century,  there 
were  Chriitians  in  the  camp,  in  the  fenate,  in  the  pa¬ 
lace,  in  ihort  every  where,  but  in  the  temples,  and 
the  theatres  :  they  filled  the  towns,  the  country,  the 
illands.  Men  and  women,  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  even  thole  of  the  firlt  dignities  embraced  the 
faith ;  infomuch  that  the  Pagans  complained,  that  the 
revenues  of  their  temples  were  ruined.  They  were 
in  fuch  great  numbers  in  the  empire,  that  (as  Tertul- 
lian  exprelfes  it)  were  they  to  have  retired  into  another 
country,  they  would  have  left  the  Romans  only  a 
frightful  folitude. 

The  primitive  Chriitians  were  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  practice  of  every  virtue  :  they  were  alfo  very 
eminently  dilliiiguilhed  by  the  many  miraculous  gifts, 
and  graces,  bellowed  by  God  upon  them.  “  Some 
of  the  Chriitians  (fays  Irenaeus)  drive  out  devils,  not 
in  appearance  only,  but  fo  as  that  they  never  return  ; 
whence  it  often  happens,  that  thoi'e,  who  are  difpof- 
feffed  of  evil  fpirits,  embrace  the  faith,  and  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Church.  Others  know  what  is  to 
come,  fee  vifions,  and  deliver  oracles  as  prophets. 

Others  heal  the  lick  by  laying  their  hands  on  them, 
and  reltore  them  to  perfedt  health:  and  we  find  fome, 

who  even  raife  the  dead. - It  is  iinpolfible  to  reckon 

up  the  gifts  and  graces,  which  the  Church  has  recei¬ 
ved  from  God — what  they  have  freely  received  they 
as  freely  bellow.  They  obtain  thefe  gifts  by  prayer 
alone,  and  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jelus  Chrilt, 
without  any  mixture  of  enchantment,  or  fuperltition.” 

We  lhall  here  fubjoin  the  remarkable  Itory  attelled 
by  Pagan  authors  themfelves,  concerning  the  ChriJUan 
Legion  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

That  prince,  having  led  his  forces  againlt  the  Quadi, 
a  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  was  lur- 
rounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  in  a  difadvan- 
tageous  place,  and  where  they  could  find  no  water. 

The  Romans  were  greatly  embarraffed,  and,  being 
prelled  by  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  continue  un¬ 
der  arms,  expofed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
almolt  dead  with  third  ;  when,  on  a  hidden,  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  the  rain  fell  in  great  abundance.  The 
loldiers  received  the  water  in  tlieir  bucklers  and  hel¬ 
mets,  and  fatisfied  both  'their  own  third,  and  that  of 
their  horfes.  The  enemy,  prefently  after,  attacked 
them  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  advantage  they  had  over 
them,  that  the  Romans  mult  have  been  overthrown, 
had  not  heaven  again  interpofed  by  a  violent  dorm  of 
hail,  mixed  with  lightning,  which  fell  on  the  enemy, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  It  was  found  after¬ 
wards,  that  one  of  the  legions,  which  confided  of 
ChriJHans,  had,  by  their  prayers,  which  they  offered 
up  on  their  knees  before  the  battle,  obtained  this  fa¬ 
vour  from  heaven  :  and  from  this  event  that  legion 
was  firnamed  the  thundering  Legion .  See,  however, 
the  criticifin  of  Mr  Moyle  on  this  dory,  in  his  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81 — 390.  See  alfo  Mojheim’s  Church  Hif- 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Such  were  the  primitive  Chriitians,  whofe  religion 
has 
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Chriftians  has  by  degrees  fpread  itfelf  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  .  though  not  with  equal  purity  in  all.  And  though,  by 
t'ie  P1-ov*^ence  God,  Mohammedans  and  Idolaters 

_ *  have  been  fuffered  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  thole  places 

in  Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  where  the  Chriltian  re¬ 
ligion  formerly  molt  flouriflied  ;  yet  they  are  Hill  fuch 
remains  of  the  Chriltian  religion  among  them,  as  to 
give  them  opportunity  fufficient  to  be  converted. 
For,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  the 
Chriltians  make  two  third  parts  at  leall  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  in  Confiantinople  itfelf  there  are  above 
twenty  Chriltian  churches,  and  above  thirty  in  Thef- 
falonica.  Philadelphia,  now  called  Ala-lhahir,  has  no 
fewer  than  twelve  Chriltian  churches.  The  whole 
ifland  of  Chio  is  governed  by  Chriltians  :  and  Tome 
illands  of  the  Archipelago  are  inhabited  only  by  Chri¬ 
ftians.  In  Africa,  befides  the  Chriftians  living  in  E- 
gypt,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo  and  Angola,  the 
illands  upon  the  weltern  coafts  are  inhabited  by  Chri¬ 
ftians  ;  and  the  vaft  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  fuppofed 
to  be  as  big  as  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
put  together,  is  poHc-fied  by  Chriltians.  In  Afia,  molt 
part  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  the  countries  of  Cir- 
caffia  and  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  mount  Libanus, 
are  inhabited  only  by  Chriltians.  I11  America,  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  Chriltians  are  very  numerous,  and 
fpread  over  molt  parts  of  that  valt  continent. 

Christians  of  St  John,  a  fedl  of  Chriltians  very 
numerous  in  Balfara  and  the  neighbouring  towns: 
they  formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jordan,  where 
St  John  baptized,  and  it  was  from  thence  they  had 
their  name.  They  hold  an  anniverfary  feaft  of  live 
days';  during  which,  they  all  go  to  the  bilhop,  who 
baptizes  them  with  the  baptifm  of  St  John.  Their 
baptifm  is  alfo  performed  in  rivers,  and  that  only  on 
Sundays  :  they  have  no  notion  of  the  third  Perfon  in 
the  Trinity  ;  nor  have  they  any  canonical  book,  but 
abundance  full  of  charms,  ire.  Their  bilhoprlcs  de- 
feend  by  inheritance,  as  our  eftates  do,  though  they 
have  the  ceremony  of  an  eledlion. 

Christians  of  St  Thomas,  a  fort  of  Chriftians  in 
a  peninfula  of  India,  on  this  fide  of  the  gulf :  they  in¬ 
habit  chiefly  at  Cranganor,  and  the  neighbouring, 
country  :  thefe  admit  of  no  images  ;  and  receive  on¬ 
ly  the  crofs,  to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration  : 
they  affirm,  that  the  fouls  of  the  faints  do  not  fee 
God  till  after  the  day  of  judgment:  they  acknowledge 
but  three  faci  aments,  viz.  baptifm,  orders,  and  the 
eucharill:  they  make  no  life  of  holy  oils  in  the  admi- 
niftratiori  of  baptifm  ;  but,  after  the  ceremony,  anoint 
the  infant  with  an  nmftion  compofed  of  oil  and  wal¬ 
nuts,  without  any  benediction.  In  the  eucliarift,  they 
confecrate  with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  fait,  and 
Jnftead  of  wine  make  life  of  water  in  which  raifins 
have  been  infufed. 

CHRISTIANA,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aggerhuys,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea.  E. 
Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  59.  30. 

CHRIST1ANOPLE,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  fitua¬ 
ted  on  the  Baltic  fea,  in  the  territory  of  Blecking, 
and  province  of  South  Gothland.  E.  Long.  15.  40. 
N.  Lat.  57°. 

CHRISTIANSTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden  ;  fituated 
on  the  river  Helles,  in  the  territory  of  Blecking,  and 


province  of  South  Gothland.  E.  Long.  14.  40.  N.  Chriftina- 
Lat.  56.  30. 

CHRISTINA,  daughter  of  Gultavus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1626  ;  and  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  in  1633,  when  only  feven  years  of  age.  This 
princefs  difeovered  even  in  her  infancy  what  ffie  af¬ 
terwards  expreffed  in  her  memoirs,  an  invincible  an¬ 
tipathy  for  the  employments  and  converfation  of  wo¬ 
men;  and  Hie  had  the  natural  aukwardnefs  of  a  man, 
with  refpedl  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally 
fall  to  their  ffiare.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  fond 
of  violent  exercifes,  and  fuch  amufements  as  confift  in 
feats  of  ftrengtli  and  activity ;  ffie  had  alfo  both  abili¬ 
ty  and  talle  for  abltraCted  fpeculations ;  and  amufed 
herfelf  with  language  and  the  fciences,  particularly 
that  of  legiflature  and  government.  She  derived  her 
knowledge  of  ancient  hiftory  from  its  fource ;  and 
Polybius  and  Thucydides  were  her  favourite  authors. 

As  ffie  was  the  fovereign  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  is 
not  ftrange  that  almoit  all  the  princes  in  Europe  afpi-  1 

red  to  her  bed :  Among  others,  were  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  EleClor  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 

Don  John  of  Auttria ;  Sigifmund  of  Rockocci,  count 
and  general  of  Caflbvia  ;  Staniflaus,  king  of  Poland; 

John  Cafllmir,  his  brother;  and  Charles  Gultavus, 
duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  fami¬ 
ly,  fon  of  her  father  the  great  Gufiavus’s  filter,  and 
confequently  her  firlt  coulin.  To  this  nobleman,  as 
well  as  to  all  his  competitors,  ffie  conftantly  refufed 
her  hand ;  but  ffie  caufed  hbn  to  be  appointed  her 
fucceffor  by  the  Hates.  Political  interefts,  differences 
of  religion,  and  contrariety  of  manners,  furniffied 
Chriltina  with  pretences  for  rejecting  all  her  fuitors ; 
but  her  true  motives  were  the  love  of  independence, 
and  a  ftrong  averfion  flie  had  conceived,  even  in  her 
infancy,  from  the  marriage  yoke.  “  Do  not  force 
me  to  marry,  (faid  Ihe  to  the  Hates);  for  if  I  ffiould 
have  a  fon,  it  is  not  more  probable  that  he  ffiould  be 
an  AuguHns  than  a  Nero.” 

An  accident  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign 
which  gave  her  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  the  flrength  and  equanimity  of  her  mind.  As  Ihe 
was  at  the  chapel  of  the  caltle  of  Stockholm,  aflifiing 
at  divine  fervice  with  the  principal  lords  of  her 
court,  a  poor  wretch,  who  was  difordered  in  his  mind, 
came  to  the  place  with  a  defign  to  aflaflinate  her. 

This  man  who' was  preceptor  of  the  college,  and  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  age,  chofe,  for  the  execution  of  * 
his  defign,  the  moment  in  which  the  aflembly  was 
performing  what  in  the  Swediffi  church  is  called  an 
ad  of  recolletfion,  a  filent  and  feparate  aft  of  devo¬ 
tion  performed  by  each  individual  kneeling  and 
hiding  the  face  with  the  hand.  Taking  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  ruffied  through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  a 
ballufirade  within  which  the  queen  was  upon  her 
knees:  the  baron  Braki,  chief  jnltice  of  Sweden,  was 
alarmed,  and  cried  out ;  and  the  guards  croffed  their 
partifans,  to  prevent  his  coming  fnrther:  but  he 
ftruckthem  furioufly  on  one  fide  ;  leaped  over  the  bar¬ 
rier  ;  and,  being  then  clofe  to  the  queen,  made  a  blow 
at  her  with  a  knife  which  he  had  concealed  without 
a  ffieath  in  his  fleeve.  The  queen  avoided  the  blow, 
and  puffied  the  captain  of  her  guards,  who  infiantly 
threw 
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Chriftina.  threw  him felf  upon  the  aflalfin,  and  feized  him  by  the 
'  hajp.  All  this  happened  in  lels  than  a  moment  of 

time.  The  man  was  known  to  be  mad,  and  there¬ 
fore  nobody  fuppoled  he  had  any  accomplices:  they 
therefore  contented  themielves  with  locking  him  up; 
and  the  queen  returned  to  her  devotion  without  the 
lead  emotion  that  could  be  perceived  by  the  people, 
who  were  much  more  frightened  than  herlelf. 

One  of  the  great  affairs  that  employed  Chriftina 
while  Ihe  was  upon  the  throne,  was  the  peace  of 
Weltphalia,  in  which  many  clalhing  interefts  were  to 
be  reconciled,  and  many  claims  to  be  afcertained.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  month  of  October  1648.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  Swedilh  arms  rendered  Chrillina  the  ar- 
bitrcls  of  this  treaty ;  at  lead  as  to  the  affairs  of  Swe¬ 
den,  to  which  this  peace  confirmed  the  polfeffion  of 
many  important  countries.  No  public  event  of  im¬ 
portance  took  place  during  the  red  of  Chriftirta’s 
reign ;  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor 
troubles  at  home.  This  quiet  might  be  the  effecd  of 
chance ;  but  it  might  alfo  be  the  effect  of  a  good  ad- 
minidration,  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  queen; 
and  the  love  her  people  had  for  her  ought  to  lead  us 
to  this  determination.  Her  reign  was  that  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  genius.  She  drew  about  her,  wherever  lhe 
was,  all  the  didinguilhed  characters  of  her  time  : 
Grotius,  Pafcal,  Bochart,  Defcartes,  Gaflendi,  Sau- 
maife,  Naude,  Vofiius,  Heinfins,  Meibom,  Scudery, 
Menage,  Lucas,  Holdenius,  Lambecius,  Bayle,  ma¬ 
dam  Dacier,  Filicaia,  and  many  others.  The  arts 
never  fail  to  immortalize  the  prince  who  protects 
them  ;  and  almod  all  thefe  illuftrious  perfons  have  ce¬ 
lebrated  Chridina,  either  in  poems,  letters,  or  litera¬ 
ry  productions  of  fome  other  kind;  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  now  forgotten.  They  form,  however, 
a  general  cry  of  prail'e,  and  a  mats  of  tedimonials 
which  may  be  confidered  as  a  1'olid  bafis  of  reputa¬ 
tion.  Chridina,  however,  may  be  judly  reproached 
with  want  of  tade,  in  not  properly  afligning  the 
rank  of  all  thefe  perfons,  whole  merits,  though  ac¬ 
knowledged,  were  yet  unequal ;  particularly  for  not 
having  been  diffidently  fc-nlible  of  the  luperiority  of 
Defcartes,  whom  Hie  difguded,  and  at  lad  wholly 
negleCtcd.  The  rapid  fortune  which  the  adventurer 
Miehon,  known  by  the  name  of  Bourde/tt,  acquired 
by  her  countenance  and  liberality,  w>as  alfo  a  great 
Icandal  to  literature.  He  had  no  pretentions  to  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  though  fprightly,  was  yet  indecent.  He 
was  brought  to  court  by  the  learned  Saumaife ;  and, 
for  a  time,  drove  literary  merit  entirely  out  of  it,  ma¬ 
king  learning  the  objeCt  of  his  ridicule,  and  exacting 
front  Chridina  an  exorbitant  tribute  to  the  wcaknels 
and  inconftaney  of  her  fex  ;  for  even  Chridina,  with 
refpeCt  to  this  man,  Ihewed  herlelf  to  be  weak  and 
incondant’  At  lad  lhe  was  compelled,  l»y  the  public 
indignation,  to  banilh  this  unworthy  minion  ;  and  he 
was  no  fooner  gone,  than  her  regard  for  him  was  at 
an  end.  She  was  afhamed  of  the  favour  lhe  had  lliewn 
him  ;  and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  thought  of  him  with  hatred 
or  contempt.  This  Bourdelot,  during  his  alcenden- 
cy  over  the  queen,  had  fupplanted  count  Magnus  de  la 
Gardie,  foil  of  the  eondable  of  Sweden,  who  was  a 
relation,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  lover  of  Chrif¬ 
tina.  M.  de  Motlevilie,  who  had  feen  him  am- 
Vol.  III. 


baffador  in  France,  fays,  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  Chriftinn- 
fpoke  of  his  queen  in  terms  fo  paffionate  and  relpeCt- 
fill,  that  every  one  concluded  his  attachment  to  her 
to  be  more  ardent  and  tender,  than  a  more  fenle  of 
duty  can  produce.  This  nobleman  fell  into  difgrace 
becaufe  he  Ihewed  an  inclination  to  govern  ;  while  M. 

Bourdelot  feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  a- 
mufe,  and  concealed,  under  the  unfufpeCled  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  droll,  the  real  afcendency  which  he  exercifccl 
over  the  queen’s  mind. 

About  this  time,  an  accident  happened  to  Chriftina 
which  brought  her  into  ftill  greater  danger  than  that 
which  has  been  related  already.  Having  given  or¬ 
ders  for  fome  Ihips  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of 
Stockholm,  Ihe  went  to  fee  them  when  they  were 
finilhed;  and  as  Ihe  was  going  on  board  of  them,  crols 
a  narrow  plank,  with  admiral  Fleming,  his  foot  flip¬ 
ping,  he  fell,  and  drew'  the  queen  with  him  into  the 
lea,  which  in  that  place  was  near  90  feet  deep.  An¬ 
thony  Steinberg,  the  queen’s  firft  equerry,  inftantly 
threw  himfelf  into  the  water,  laid  hold  of  her  robe, 
and,  with  fuch  afliftance  as  was  given  him,  got  the 
queen  alhore :  during  this  accident,  her  recollection 
was  fuch,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  wa¬ 
ter,  Ihe  cried  out,  “  Take  care  of  the  Admiral.” 

When  lhe  wras  got  out  of  the  water,  flie  difeovered 
no  emotion  either  by  her  gefture  or  countenance  ; 
and  Ihe  dined  the  fame  day  in  public,  where  lhe  gave 
a  humorous  account  of  her  adventure. 

But,  though  at  firft  Ihe  was  fond  of  the  power  and 
fplendor  of  royalty,  yet  lhe  began  at  length  to  feel  that 
it  embarraffed  her ;  and  the  lame  love  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  liberty  which  had  determined  her  againft 
marriage,  at  laft  made  her  weary  of  her  crown.  As, 
after  her  firft  dilguft,  it  grew  more  and  riiore  irkfome 
to  her,  flie  refolved  to  abdicate  ;  and,  in  x6j2,  com¬ 
municated  her  refolution  to  the  fenate.  The  fenate 
zealoufly  remonftrated  againlFit;  and  was  joined  by 
the  people;  and  even  by  Charles  Guftavus  himfelf, 
who  was  to  fnccefed  her  :  Ihe  yielded  to  their  impor¬ 
tunities,  and  continued  to  facrifice  her  own  plealiire  to 
the  will  of  the  public  till  the  year  1654,  and  then  Ihe 
carried  her  defign  into  execution,  ft  appears  by  one 
of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  in  whom  Ihe  put  great 
confidence,  that  lhe  had  meditated  this  project  for 
more  than  eight  years  ;  and  that  flie  had  communica¬ 
ted  it  to  him  five  years  before  it  took  place. 

The  ceremony  of  her  abdication  was  a  mournful  fo- 
lenmity,  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  fadnefs,  in  which 
fcarce  any  eyes  but  her  own  were  dry.  She  conti¬ 
nued  firm  and  compofed  through  the  whole ;  and,  as 
loon  as  it  was  over,  prepared  to  remove  into  a  coun¬ 
try  more  favourable  to  fcience  than  Sweden  was. 
Concerning  the  merit  of  this  adlion,  the  world  has  al¬ 
ways  been  divided  in  opinion;  it  has  been  condemned 
alike  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  trifler 
and  the  fage.  It  was  admired,  however,  by  the 
great  Qpnde:  “  How  great  was  the  magnanimity  of 
this  princefs,  (faid  he).,  who  could  fo  eafily  give 
up  that  for  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  continually 
deftroying  each  other,  and  which  fo  many,  tl  rough- 
out  their  whole  lives  purfue,  without  attaining!”  It 
appears,  by  the  works  of  St  Evremond,  that  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Chriftina  was  at  that  time  the  univerfal  to- 
1 1  N  -  pic 
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Chriftina.  pic  of  Speculation  and  debate  in  France.  Chriftina, 
befides  abdicating  her  crown,  abjured  her  religion : 
but  this  aft  was  univerfally  approved  by  one  party 
and  cenfured  by  another  ;  the  Papifts  triumphed,  and 
the  Proteftants  were  offended.  No  prince,  after  a 
long  imprifonment,  ever  fhewed  fo  much  joy  upon 
being  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  as  Chriftina  did  in 
quitting  hers.  When  fhe  came  to  a  little  brook,  which 
feparates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  fhe  got  out  of  her 
carriage  ;  and  leaping  to  the  other  fide,  cried  out  in 
a  tranfport  of  joy,  “  At  laft  I  am  free,  and  out  of 
Sweden,  whither,  I  hope,  I  fhall  never  return.” 
She  difmiffed  her  women,  and  laid  by  the  habit  of 
her  fex  :  “  I  would  become  a  man,  (laid  fhe)  ;  yet  I 
do  not  love  men  becaufe  they  are  men,  but  becaufe 
they  are  not  women.”  She  made  her  abjuration  at 
Bruffels  ;  where  fhe  faw  the  great  Conde,  who,  after 
his  defeftion,  made  that  city  his  afylum.  <c  Coufin, 
(faid  file),  who  would  have  thought,  ten  years  ago, 
that  we  fhould  have  met  at  this  diftance  from  our 
countries  ?” 

The  inconftancy  of  Chriftina’ s  temper  appeared  in 
her  going  continually  from  place  to  place:  from  Bruf- 
fels  fhe  went  to  Rome  ;  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
from  France  fhe  returned  to  Rome  again  ;  after  this 
fhe  went  to  Sweden,  where  fhe  Was  not  very  well  re¬ 
ceived  ;  from  Sweden  fhe  went  to  Hamburgh,  where 
fhe  continued  a  year,  and  then  went  again  to  Rome ; 
from  Rome  fhe  returned  to  Hamburgh;  and  again  to 
Sweden,  where  fhe  was  ftill  worfe  received  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  upon  which  fhe  went  back  to  Hamburgh,  and 
from  Hamburgh  again  to  Rome.  She  intended  an¬ 
other  journey  to  Sweden  ;  but  it  did  not  take  place, 
any  more  than  an  expedition  to  England,  where 
Cromwell  did  not  feem  well  difpofed  to  receive 
her  ;  and  after  many  wanderings,  and  many  pur- 
pofes  of  wandering  Hill  more,  fhe  at  laft  died  at 
Rome  in  1689.  * 

It  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  that  her  journeys  to 
Sweden  had  a  motive  of  neceffity  ;  for  her  appoint¬ 
ments  were  very  ill  paid,  though  the  ftates  often  con¬ 
firmed  them  after  her  abdication  :  but  to  other  places 
fhe  was  led  merely  by  a  roving  difpofition  ;  and, 
what  is  more  to  her  difcredit,  fhe  always  difturbed 
the  quiet  of  every  place  'fhe  came  into,  by  exafting 
greater  deference  to  her  rank  as  queen  than  fhe  had 
a  rigtyt  to  expeft,  by  her  total  non-conformity  to 
the  cuftoins  of  the  place,  and  by  continually  exciting 
and  fomenting  intrigues  of  ftate.  She  was  indeed  al¬ 
ways  too  buly,  even  when  fhe  was  upon  the  throne  ; 
for  there  was  no  event  in  Europe  in  which  fhe  was  not 
ambitious  of  afting  a  principal  part.  During  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  France  by  the  faftion  called  the  Fronde ,  fhe 
wrote  with  great  eagernefs  to  all  the  interefted  par¬ 
ties,  officioufly  offering  her  mediation  to  reconcile 
their  interefts,  and  calm  their  paflions,  the  fecret 
fprings  of  which  it  was  impoffible  fhe  fhould  know. 
This  was  firft  thought  a  dangerous,  and  afterwards  a 
ridiculous  behaviour.  During  her  refidence  in  France 
fhe  gave  univerfal  difguft,  not  only  by  violating  all  the 
cuftor»  of  the  country,  but  by  praftifmg  others  di- 
reftly  oppofite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court 
with  the  greateft  rudenefs  and  contempt :  when  they 
came  to  embrace  her,  fhe,  being  in  man’s  habit,  cried 


out,  “  What  a  ftrange  eagernefs  have  thefe  women  Chriftina 
to  kifs  me  1  is  it  becaufe  1  look  like  a  man  ?”  H 

But  though  fhe  ridiculed  the  manners  of  the  French  Chriftmas. 
court,  fhe  was  very  felicitous  to  enter  into  its  in¬ 
trigues.  Lewis  XIV.  then  very  young,  was  ena¬ 
moured  of  Mademoifelle  de  Maneini,  niece  to  cardinal 
Mazarine ;  Chriftina  flattered  their  paflion,  and  offer¬ 
ed  her  fervice.  “  1  would  fain  be  your  confident, 

(faid  fhe  ;)  if  you  love,  you  mull  marry.” 

The  murder  of  Monaldefclii  is,  to  this  hour,  an  in- 
fcrutable  myftery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  with 
the  expreffions  conftantly  ufed  by  Chriftina  in  her 
letters,  with  refpeft  to  thofe  with  whom  fhe  was  of¬ 
fended  ;  for  fhe  fcarce  ever  fignified  her  difpleafure 
without  threatening  the  life  of  the  offender.  “  If 
you  fail  in  your  duty,  (faid  fhe  to  her  fecretary,  whom 
fhe  fent  to  Stockholm  after  her  abdication),  not  all  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Sweden  fhall  faveyour  life,  though 
you  fhould  take  fhelter  in  his  arms.”  A  mufician  ha¬ 
ving  quitted  her  fervice  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
fhe  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage  as  to  difgrace  ber- 
felf  by  thefe  words,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own 
hand :  “  He  lives  only  for  me  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
fing  for  me,  he  fhall  not  fing  long  for  any  body.” 

Bayle  was  all’o  threatened  for  having  faid  that  the 
letter  which  Chriftina  wrote,  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  edift  of  Nantes,  was  “  a  remain  of  Proteflan- 
tifm but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and  lub- 
miflion.  See  the  article  Bayle. 

Upon  the  whole,  fhe  appears  to  have  been  an  un¬ 
common  mixture  of  faults  and  great  qualities;  which, 
however  it  might  excite  fear  and  refpeft,  was  by  no 
means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  tafte,  parts,  and  learn¬ 
ing  :  file  was  indefatigable  upon  the  throne  ;  great  in 
private  life.;  firm  in  misfortunes;  impatient  of  contra- 
diftion;  and,  except  in  her  love  of  letters,  inconflant 
in  her  inclinations.  The  inoft  remarkable  inftance  of 
this  ficklencfs  is,  That  after  fhe  had  abdicated  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  fhe  intrigued  for  that  of  Poland. 

She  was,  in  every  aftion  and  purfuit,  violent  and  ar¬ 
dent  in  the  liigheft  degree  ;  impetuous  in  her  defires, 
dreadful  in  her  refentment,  and  fickle  in  her  conduft. 

She  fays  of  herfelf,  that  “  fhe  was  miftruftful,  ambi¬ 
tious,  palfionate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemptuous, 
fatyrical,  incredulous,  undevout,  of  an  ardent  and  vio¬ 
lent  temper,  and  extremely  amorous;”  a  difpofition, 
however,  to  which,  if  fhe  may  be  believed,  her  pride 
and  her  virtue  were  always  fuperior.  In  general,  her 
failings  were  thofe  of  her  fex,  and  her  virtues  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  ours. 

&2»te-CHRiSTiNA,one  of  the  Marquesas  lflands. 

CHRISTMAS  -  day,  a  feftival  of  lhe  Chriftian 
church;  obferved  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  nativity  or  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift.  As  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  feftival,  the  firft  foorfteps  we  find 
of  it  are  in  the  fecond  century,  about  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Commodns.  The  decretial  epiftles  indeed 
carry  it  up  a  little  higher  ;  and  fay  that  Telefpliorus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered  di¬ 
vine  fervice  to  be  celebrated,  and  an  angelical  hymn 
to  be  fung,  the  night  before  the  nativity  of  our  Savi¬ 
our.  However,  that  it  was  kept  before  the  times  of 
Conftantine  we  have  a  melancholy  proof :  for  whilft 
the  persecution  raged  under  Dioclefian,  who  then 
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Chrifto-  kept  his  court  at  Nieomedia,  that  prince,  among  other 
phers  acts  of  cruelty,  finding multitudes  of  Chriltians  affem- 
II  .  bled  together,  to  celebrate  Chrift’s  nativity,  com-v 
romatic.  mantje(j  the  church-doors  where  they  were  met,  to 
be  Ihut,  and  fire  to  be  put  to  it,  which,  in  a  Ihort  time, 
reduced  them  and  the  church  to  allies. 

CHRISTOPHERS,  St.  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
in  America,  lying  to  the  north-well  of  Nevis,  and  about 
60  miles  well  of  Antigua.  It  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  French  and  Englilh  ;  but,  in  1713,  it  was  ced¬ 
ed  to  the  latter.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  and 
7  in  length  ;  and  has  high  mountains  in  the  middle, 
whence  rivulets  run  down.  Between  the  mountains 
are  dreadful  rocks,  horrid  precipices,  and  thick  woods; 
and  in  the  fouth-well  part  of  the  illand,  hot  litlphurous 
fprings  at  the  foot  of  them.  The  air  is  good  ;  the  foil 
light,  Tandy,  and  fruitful  ;  but  the  illand  is  l'ubjeft  to 
hurricanes.  The  produce  is  chiefly  fugar,  cotton,  gin¬ 
ger,  indigo,  and  the  tropical  fruits.  W.Long.  62.32. 
N.  Lat.  1  7.  30. 

CHROASTACES,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  all  thole  of  variable 
colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights;  of  which  kinds 
Tare  the  opal  and  the  after  ia  or  oculus  cati.  See  Opal, 
and  Asteria. 

CHROMATIC,  a  kind  of  mufic  which  proceeds 
by  feveral  femitones  in  fucceflion.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  which  lignifies  colour. 

For  this  denomination  feveral  caufes  are  afiigned,  of 
which  none  appear  certain,  and  all  equally  unlatisfac- 
tory.  Inltead,  therefore,  of  fixing  upon  any,  we  lhall 
offer  a  conjecture  of  our  own  ;  which,  however,  we 
do  not  impofe  upon  the  reader,  as  more  worthy  of  his 
attention  than  any  of  the  former.  may  per¬ 

haps  not  only  lignify  a  colour ,  but  that  lliade  of  a  colour 
by  which  it  melts  into  another,  or  what  the  French 
call  nuance.  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted,  it  will 
be  highly  applicable  to  femitones  ;  which  being  the 
fmalletl  interval  allowed  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  will 
moll  ealily  run  one  into  another.  To  find  the  reafons 
afligned  by  the  ancients  for  this  denomination,  and 
their  various  divilions  of  the  chromatic  fpecies,  the 
reader  may  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  article  in 
Roulfeau’s  Mufical  Dictionary.  At  prefent,  that  fpe¬ 
cies  con  fids  in  giving  fuch  a  procedure  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  bafs,  that  the  parts  in  the  harmony,  or  at  lead 
fome  of  them,  may  proceed  by  femitones,  as  well  in 
riling  as  defending  ;  which  is  moll  frequently  found 
in  the  minor  mode,  from  the  alterations  to  which  the 
fixtli  and  feventh  note  are  fubjedled,  by  the  nature  of 
the  mode  itfelf. 
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THAT  part  of  optics  which  explains  the  feveral 
properties  of  the  colours  of  light,  and  of  natural 
t  bodies. 

Different  Before  the  time  of  Sir  I  fa  ac  Newton,  we  find  no  hy- 
hypothefes  pothefis  concerning  colours  of  any  confeqnence.  The 
concerning  opinions  of  the  old  philofuphers,  however,  we  fliall 
colours.  briefly  mention,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our 
readers.  The  Py  thagoreans  called  colour  the  fupcrficies 


The  fucceffive  femitones  ufed  in  the  chromatic  chromatic, 

fpecies  are  rarely  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  alternatively - 

major  and  minor,  that  is  to  fay,  chromatic  and  diato¬ 
nic  :  for  the  internal  of  a  minor  tone  contains  a 
minor  or  chromatic  femitone,  and  another  which  is 
major  or  diatonic;  a  meafure  which  temperament 
renders  common  to  all  tones:  lb  that  we  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  by  two  minor  lemitones  which  are  conjunctive 
in  lhcceflion,  without  entering  into  the  enharmonic 
fpecies  ;  but  two  major  femitones  twice  follow  each 
other  in  the  chromatic  order  of  the  fcale. 

The  moll  certain  procedure  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
tq  generate  the  chromatic  elements  in  afceut,  is  al¬ 
ternately  to  defcend  by  thirds,  and  rife  by  fourths, 
whilft  all  the  chords  carry  the  third  major.  If  the 
fundamental  bafs  proceeds  from  dominant  to  dominant 
by  perfect  cadences  avoided,  it  produces  the  chro¬ 
matic  in  delcending.  To  produce  both  at  once,  you 
interweave  the  'perfect  and  broken  cadences,  but  at 
the  fame  time  avoid  them. 

As  at  every  note  in  the  chromatic  fpecies  one  mull 
change  the  tone,  that  lucceflion  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  limited  for  fear  of  deviation.  For  this  purpofe, 
it  will  be  proper  to  recollect,  that  the  l'pace  molt  fuit- 
able  to  chromatic  movements,  is  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  dominant  and  the  tonic  in  afcending, 
and  between  the  tonic  and' the  dominant  in  defend¬ 
ing.  In  the  major  mode,  one  may  alfo  chromatically 
defcend  from  the  dominant  upon  the  fecond  note. 

This  tranfttion  is  very  common  in  Italy;  and,  notwith- 
Ilanding  its  beauty,  begins  to  be  a  little  too  common 
amongll  us. 

Tne  chromatic  fpecies  is  admirably  fitted  to  exprefs 
grief  and  affliction  :  thele  founds  boldly  ftruck  in  af¬ 
cending  tear  the  foul.  Their  power  is  no  lefs  magi¬ 
cal  in  defending  ;  it  is  then  that  the  ear  leems  to  be 
pierced  with  real  groans.  Attended  with  its  proper 
harmony,  this  fpecies  appears  proper  to  exprefs  eve¬ 
ry  thing :  but  its  completion,  by  concealing  the  melo¬ 
dy,  facrifices  a  part  of  its  expreflion  ;  and  for  this  dif¬ 
ad  vantage,  arifing  from  the  fullnefs  of  the  harmony, 
it  can  only  be  compenlated  by  the  nature  and  genius 
of  the  movement.  We  may  add,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  energy  of  this  fpecies,  the  compofer  ought  to 
ufe  it  with  greater  cautioirand  parfimony.  Like  thofe 
delicate  viands,  which,  when  profufely  adminiltered, 
immediately  forfeit  us  with  their  abundance  r  as  much 
as  they  delight  us  when  enjoyed  with  temperance,  fo 
much  do  they  difgult  when  devoured  with  prodiga¬ 
lity. 

Chromatic,  Enharmottic,  See  Enharmonic. 


A  T  I  C  S  ; 

of  body.  Plato  faid  that  it  was  a  flame  ifluing  from 
them.  According  to  Zeno,  it  is  the  firll  configuration 
of  matter  ;  and  Arillotle  faid  it  was  that  which  moved 
bodies  actually  tranfparent.  Defartes  alfrted,  that 
colour  is  a  modification  of  light ;  but  he  imagined,  that 
the  difference  of  colour  proceeds  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  direft  or  rotatory  motion  of  the  particles  of 
light.  Rather  Grimaldi,  Dechales,  and  many  others, 
11  N  2  thought 
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thought  the  differences  of  colour  depended  upon  the 
quick  or  flow  vibrations  of  a  certain  elaltie  medium 
filling  the  whole  univerfe.  Rohault  imagiued,  that 
the  different  colours  were  made  by  the  rays  of  light 
entering  the  eye  at  different  angles  with  refpeCt  to 
the  optic  axis  ;  and  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  he  pretended  to  calculate  the  preeife  quantity  of 
the  angle  that  conftiruted  each  particular  colonr.  Laft- 
Iy,  Dr  Hooke,  the  rival  of  Newton,  imagined  that 
colonr  is  caufed  by  the  fenfation  of  the  oblique  or  un¬ 
even  pulfe  of  light ;  and  this  being  capable  of  no  more 
than  two  varieties,  he  concluded  there  could  be  no 
2  more  than  two  primary  colours. 

Thisfubjeft  1°  the  year  1666,  Sir  Ifaae  Newton  began  to  invef- 
invefligated  tigate  this  fubjeCl ;  and  finding  the  coloured  image  of 
by  Sir  Ifaae  the  fun,  formed  by  a  glafs  priltn,  to  be  of  an  oblong, 
Newton.  an(j  not  0f  a  circuiar  form,  as,  according  to  the  laws 
of  refraction,  it  ought  to  be,  he  began  to  conjecture 
that  light  is  not  homogeneal ;  but  that  it  confifts  of 
rays,  iome  of  which  are  much  more  refrangible  than 
others.  See  this  difeovery  fully  explained  and  afeer- 
tained  under  the  article  Optics. 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  colours 
of  bodies,  from  their  reflecting  this  or  that  kind  of 
rays  molt  copioufly,  is  fo  eafy  and  natural,  that  Sir 
Ifaac’s  fyftem  quickly  overcame  all  objections,  and  to 
this  day  continues  to  be  almoit  univerfally  believed. 
It  is  now  acknowledged,  that  the  light  of  the  fun, 
which  to  us  feems  perfectly  homogeneal  and  white,  is 
compofed  of  no  fewer  than  feven  different  colours, 
viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  purple,  and 
violet  or  indigo.  A  body  which  appears  of  a  red  cor 
lour,  hath  the  property  of  reflecting  the  red  rays  more 
powerfully  than  any  of  the  others;  andfo  of  the  orange, 
yellow,  green,  ire.  A  body  which  is  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour,  inftead  of  reflecting,  abforbs  all  or  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
a  body  which  appears  white,  reflcCts  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  indifcriminarely,  without  feparating 
the  one  from  the  other. 

The  foundation  of  a  rational  theory  of  colours  being 
thus  laid,  it  next  became  natural  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiar  mechanifm  in  the  llruCture  of  each  particular 
body  it  was  fitted  to  refleCt  one  kind  of  rays  more 
than  another.  This  Sir  Ifaae  Newton  attributes  to 
the  denfity  of  rhefe  bodies.  Dr  Hooke  had  remarked, 
that  thin  tranfparent  fubllances,  particularly  water  and 
f'oap  blown  into  bubbles,  exhibited  varions  colonrs 
according  to  their  thinnefs ;  though,  when  they  have  a 
confiderabie  degree  of  thicknefs,  they  appear  colour- 
Iefs ;  and  Sir  Ifaae  himfelf  had  obferved,  that  as  he 
was  comprefling  two  prifms  hard  together,  in  order 
to  make  their  fides  (which  happened  to  be  a  little  con- 
3  vex)  to  touch  one  another,  in  the  place  of  eontaCf  they 
Colours  ap-  were  both  perfectly- tranfparent,  as  if  they  had  been 
peanng  be-  but  one  continued  piece  of  glafs.  Round  the  point  of 
cTafsplates  cont:i<^> wllere  the  gaffes  were  a  little  feparated  from 
°  *  '  each  other,  rings  of  different  colours  appeared.  To 

obferve  more  nicely  the  order  of  the  colours  produced 
in  this  manner,  he  took  two  objeCI-glafles  ;  one  of 
them  a  plano-convex  one  belonging  to  a  14  foot  re-, 
fracling  teiefcope,  and  the  other  a  large  double  con¬ 
vex  one  for  a  teiefcope  of  about  50  feet ;  and  laying 
the  former  of  them  upon  the  latter,  with  its  plain  fide 
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downwards,  he  preffed  them  flovvly  together  ;  by 
which  means  the  colours  very  foon  emerged,  and  ap¬ 
peared  diifinCl  to  a  confiderabie  difrance.  Next  to 
the  pellucid  central  fpot,  made  by  the  contact  of  the 
glafles,  iucceeded  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
blue  was  very  little  in  quantity,  nor  could  he  dil'cern 
any  violet  in  it ;  but  the  yellow  and  red  were  very  co¬ 
pious,  extending  about  as  far  as  the  white,  and  lour  or 
five  times  as  far  as  the  blue.  The  next  circuit  imme¬ 
diately  furrounding  thefe,  confilted  of  violet,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red :  all  thefe  were  copious  and 
vivid  except  the  green,  which  was  very  little  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  feemed.  more  faint  and  dilute  than  the  other 
colours.  Of  the  other  four  the  violet  was  the  leal!  in 
extent;  and  the  blue  lefs  than  the  yellow  or  red.  The 
third  circle  of  colours  was  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  red.  In  this  the  purple  feemed  more  reddilh  than 
the  violet  in  the  former  circuit,  and  the  green  was 
more  conlpicuous ;  being  as  brilk  and  copious  as  any 
of  the  other  colours,  except  the  yellow  ;  but  the  red 
began  to  be  a  little  faded,  inclining  much  to  purple. 

The  fourth  circle  confilted  of  green  and  red  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  green  was  very  copious  and  lively,  inclining 
on  the  one  fide  to  blue,  and  on  the  other  to  yellow ; 
but  in  this  fourth  circle  there  was  neither  violet,  blue, 
nor  yellow,  and  the  red  was  very  imperfect  and  dirty. 

All  the  fucceeding  colours  grew  more  and  more  im¬ 
perfect  and  dilute,  till,  after  three  or  four  revolutions, 
they  ended  in  perfect  whitenefs. 

As  the  colours  were  thus  found  to  vary,  according  Suppofedto 
to  the  different  diltances  of  the  glals-plates  from  each  arife  from 
other,  our  author  thought  that  they  proceeded  from  denfity. 
the  different  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air  intercepted 
between  the  ghffes  ;  this  plate  of  air,  being  by  the 
mere  circumftance  of  thinnefs  or  thicknefs,  difpofed 
to  refleCI  or  tranfmit  this  or  that  particular  colour. 

From  this  he  concluded,  as  already  obferved,  that  the 
colours  of  all  natural  bodies  depended  on  their  denfi¬ 
ty,  or  the  bignefs  of  their  component  particles.  He 
alfo  conltruiied  a  table  wherein  the  thicknefs  of  a 
plate  neceffary  to  reflect  any  particular  colour  was  ex- 
preffed  in  parts  of  an  inch  divided  into  r, 000,000  parts. 

Sir  llaac  Newton,  purfuing  his  difeoveries  concern-  Colours  by 
ing  the  colours  of  thin  fubltances,.. found  that  the  fame  reflexion/ 
were  alfo  produced  by  plates  of  a  confiderabie  thick¬ 
nefs.  There  is  no  glafs  or  fpeculum,  he  obferves, 
how  well  polifhed  foever,  but)  be  fides  the  iighj.  which 
it  refraCts  or  reflects  regularly,  featters  every  way  ir¬ 
regularly  a  faint  light  ;  by  means  of  which  the  po- 
liflied  fui-face,  when  illuminated  in  a  dark  room  by  a 
beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  may  eafily  be  feen  in  all  por 
fitions  of  the  eye.  It  was  with  this  fcartered  light, 
that  the  colours  in  the-  following  experiments  were 
produced. 

The  fun  ftiining  into  his  darkened  chamber  through 
a  hole  in  the  Ihuttcr  one  inch  wide,  he  let  the  beam 
of  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  glafs  fpeeuhim  con¬ 
cave  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  ground  to  a 
fphere  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  radius,  and  quickfilver- 
ed  over  on  the  convex  fide.  Then,  holding  a  quire  of 
white  paper  at  the  centre  of  the  fphere  to  which  the 
fpecuhims  were  ground,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the 
beam  of  light  might  pafs  through  a  little  hole  made 
in  the.  middle  of  the  paper,  to  the  Ipecuium,  .and  thenr*?- 
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be  refle&ed  back  to  the  fame  hole,  he  obferved  on  the 
paper  four  or  live  concentric  rings  of  colours,  like 
rainbows  furrounding  the  hole,  very  much  like  thole 
which  appeared  in  the  thin  plates  above-mentioned, 
but  larger  and  fainter.  Thefe  rings,  as  they  grew 
larger  and  larger,  became  more  dilute,  fo  that  the 
fifth  was  hardly  vilible  ;  and  yet  fometimes,  when  the 
fun  Ihone  very  clear,  there  appeared  faint  traces  of  a 
6  lixth  and  feventh. 

Colours  by  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  thin  plates 
refrafti  ,n  made  ufe  of  in  the  former  experiments  reflected  fome 
and  refiec-  kinds  of  rays  in  particular  parts,  and  tranfmitted 
rated nUmC"  otliers  *n  the  lame  parts.  Hence  the  coloured  rings 
appeared  varioufly  difpofed,  according  as  they  were 
viewed  by  tranfmitted  or  reflected  light  ;  that  is,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  plates  were  held  up  between  the  light 
and  the  eye,  or  not.  For  the  better  underltanding  of 
which  we  fubjoin  the  following  table,  wherein  on  one 
fide  are  mentioned  the  colours  appearing  on  the  plates 
by  reflected  light,  and  on  the  other  thofe  which  were 
oppolite  to  them,  and  which  became  vifible  when  the 
glalfes  were  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  win¬ 
dow.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  centre, 
when  the  glalfes  were  in  full  contafl,.  was  perfectly 
tranfparent.  This  fpot,  therefore,  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light,  appeared  black,  becaufe  it  tranfmitted 
all  the  rays  ;  and  for  the  fame  real'on  it  appeared 
white  when  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light. 


Colours  by  Reflected 
Light. 

Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
-Violet 
Bine 
Green 
Yeilow 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow  ? 

Red  5 

Green 

Red 

Greenilh-blue 

Red. 


Colours  by  Tranfmitted 
Light. 

White 

Yellowilh-red 

Black 

Violet 

Blpe 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Violet 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow 

Red 

Bluifh-green 

Red 

Bluifh-green 

Red; 


The  colours  of  the  rings  produced  from  reflection 
by  the  thick  plates,  followed  the  order  of  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  by  tranfmifiion  through  the  thin  ones ;  and  by 
the  analogy  of  their  phenomena  with  thofe  produced 
from  the  thin  plates,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  concluded  that 
they  were  produced  in  a  fimilar  manner.  For  he 
found,  that  if  the  quick  fiver  was  rubbed  off  from  the 
hack  of  the  fpetulum,  the  glafs  alone  would  produce 
the  fame  rings,  but  much  more  faint  than  before  ;  fo 
that  the  phenomenon  did  not  depend  upon  the  quick- 
filver,  except  in  as  far  as,  by  increafmg  the  reflexion 
at  the  back  of  the  glafs,  it  incrcafed  the  light  of  the 
coloured  rings.  He  alfo  found  that  a  fpeculnm  of  me¬ 
tal  only,  produced  none  of  thofe  rings ;  which  made 


him  conclude,  that  they  did  not  arife  from  one  furface 
only,  but  depended  on  the  two  furfaces  of  the  plate 
of  glafs  of  which  the  fpeculum  was  made,  and  upon 
the  thicknel's  of  the  glafs  between  them.  7 

From  thefe  experiments  and  obfervations,  it  will  be  General 
eafy  to  underftand  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours,  theory  of 
Every  fubftance  in  nature  feems  to  be  tranfparent, 
provided  it  is  made  fuflkiently  thin.  Gojd,  the  molt  jjewton> 
denfe  fnbltance  wrn  know,  when  reduced  into  thin 
leaves,  tranfmits  a  bluifh  green  light  through  it.  If 
therefore  we  fuppofe  any  body,  gold,  for  initance,  to 
be  divided  into  a  vail  number  of  plates,  fo  thin  as  to 
be  almolt  perfectly  trunlparfent,  it  is  evident,  that  all 
or  greateli  part  of  the  rays  will  pafs  through  the  up¬ 
per  plates,  and  when  they  lofe  their  force  will  be  re¬ 
flected  from  the  under  ones.  They  will  then  have 
the  lame  number  of  plates  to  pafs  through,  which  they 
had  penetrated  before  ;  and  thus,  according  to  the 
number  of  thofe  plates  through  which  they  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs,  the  object  appears  of  this  •  r  that  colour, 
jull  as  the  rings  of  colours  appeared  different  in  the 
experiment  of  the  two  plates,  according  to  their  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate, 
of  air  between  them.  g 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Edward  Huffey  Delaval,  Mr  DeJa- 
in  his  Experimental  Inquiry,  into  the  canfe  of  the  yal'g  expe-. 
changes  of  colours  in  opaque  and  coloured  bodies. 

He  endeavours  to  confirm  it  by  a  number  of  experi-  tio^  of 
ments  on  the  infufions  of  flowers  of  different  colours ; 
but  his  ftrongeft  arguments  feem  to  be  thofe  derived 
from  the  different  tinges  given  to  glafs  by  metallic 
fubftatices.  Here  he  obferves,  that  each  metal  gives 
a  tinge  according  to  its  fpecific  denfity  ;  the  more 
denfe  metals  producing  the  lefs  refrangible  colours, 
and  the  lighter  ones  thofe  colours  which  are  more 
eafily  refrangible.  Gold,  which  is  the  denfeft  of  all 
metals,  imparts  a  red  colour  to  glafs,  whenever  it  can 
be  divided  into  particles  fo  minute,  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  mixed  with  the  materials  of  which  glafs  is 
made.  It  feems  indifferent  by  what  means  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  this  Hate,  nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  made 
to  produce  another  colour.  If  it  is  mixed  in  large 
mafles  without  being  minutely  divided,  it  imparts  no 
colour  to  the  glafs,  but  remains  in  its  metallic  form. 

Lead,  the  metal  whofe  denfity  is  next  in  order  to 
that  of  gold,  affords  a  glafs  of  the  colour  of  the  hya¬ 
cinth  ;  a  gem  whofe  diflinguifhing  characteriftic  is, 
that  it  is  red  with  an  admixture  of  yellow,  the  fame 
colour  which  is  ufually  called  orange.  Glafs  of  lead 
is  mentioned  by  feveral  authors  as  a  compofirion  pro¬ 
per,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  ingredient,  for 
imitating  the  hyacinth.  Silver,  next  in  denfity  to 
lead,  can  only  be  made  to  communicate  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  to  glafs.  If  flie  metal  is  calcined  with  fulphur, 
it  readily  communicates  this  colour.  Leaf-filver  laid 
upon  red-hot  glafs  likewife  tinges  it  yellow.  When- 
we  meet  with  authors  who  mention  a  blue  or  green- 
ilh  colour  communicated  by  filver,  the  canfe  muff  have 
been,  that  the  filver  ufed  in  fiich  proceffes  was  mixed 
with  copper.  Mr  Delaval  alfures  us,  from  his  own' 
experience,  that  filver  purified  by  the  teft  retains  fo 
much  copper,  that,  when  melted  feveral  times  with 
nitre  and  borax,  it  always  imparted  a  green  colour  at- 
the  fidt  and  fecond  melting  ;  though  afterwards  no 
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fuch  colour  was  obtainable  from  it.  The  only  colour 
produced  by  copper  ts  green.  It  is  indifferent  in  what 
manner  the  copper  is  prepared  tn  order  to  tinge  the 
glafs,  provided  it  ts  expoled  without  any  other  ingre¬ 
dient  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat.  If  a  quantity  of 
ialts  are  added  in  the  preparation,  they  will,  by  atte¬ 
nuating  the  mixture,  make  the  glafs  incline  to  blue, 
the  colour  next  in  order  ;  but 'this  happens  only  when 
the  fire  is  moderate  :  for,  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
the  redundant  Ialts,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  fixed  na¬ 
ture,  are  expelled.  It  is  true,  that  copper  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  fome  writers  as  an  ingredient  in  red  glafs 
and  enamel :  but  the  red ,  which  is  the  colour  of  the 
metal  not  diffolved  or  mixed  with  the  glafs,  remains 
only  while  the  compofition  is  expofed  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  heat  as  is  too  fmall  to  melt  and  incorporate  tt ;  for, 
if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  furnace  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  the  copper  is  added,  the  mafs  will  turn 
out  green  inftead  of  red.  Iron,  the  metal  next  in 
denlity  to  copper,  is  apt  to  be  calcined,  or  reduced  to 
a  ruddy  crocus,  fimilar  to  that  rnft  which  it  contracts 
lpontaneoufly  in  the  air.  In  this  Hate  it  requires  a 
confiderable  degree  of  heat  to  dilfolve  and  incorporate 
it  with  glafs :  till  that  heat-  ts  applied,  it  retains  its 
ruddy  colour  :  by  increaftng  the  heat,  it  palfes  through 
the  intermediate  colours,  till  it  arrives  at  its  permanent 
one  which  is  blue  ;  this  being  effe&ed  in  the  greatt  A 
degree  of  heat  the  glafs  will  bear,  without  lofiug  all 
colour  whatever.  Iron  vitrified  per  ft,  is  converted 
into  a  blue  glafs.  In  fhort,  it  is  indubitable,  that  iron 
is  the  only  metal  which  will,  without  any  addition, 
impart  to  the  glafs  a  blue  colour  :  for  copper  will  not 
communicate  that  colour  without  the  addition  of  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fa  Its,  or  fome  other  matter 
that  attenuates  it- ;  and  the  other  metals  cannot  by 
<)  any  means  be  made  to  produce  it  at  all. 

Sir  Ifaac’s  Thefe  are  the  principal  of  Mr  Delaval’s  argu- 
^e-  ments  in  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  theory  of  co- 
Dr  Prieih  *ours  belllg  formed  by  denlity.  Dr  Pricftley  too  hath 
ley,  mentioned  fome  which  deferve  attention.  “  It  was  a 

difeovery  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  (fays  he),  that  the  co¬ 
lours  of  bodies  depend  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  fine 
plates  which  compofe  their  furfaces.  *He  hath  Blown, 
that  a  change  of  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  plates  occaiions 
a  change  tn  the  colour  of  the  body ;  rays  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  colour  being  thereby  difpofed  to  be  tranfmitted 
through  it  ;  and  confequently  rays  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour  reflected  at  the  fame  place,  fo  as  to  prefent  an 
image  of  a  ditferent  colour  to  the  eye.  A  variation 
in  the  denfity  occafions  a  variation  in  the  colour ;  but 
Hill  a  medium  of  any  denlity  will  exhibit  all  the  co¬ 
lours,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  it.  Thefe  obfer- 
vations  he  confirmed  by  experiments  on  plates  of  air, 
water,  and  glafs.  He  Iikewife  mentions  the  colours 
which  arife  on  polilhed  Heel  by  heating  it,  as  likewfife 
on  bell-metal,  and  fome  other  metalline  fubftances, 
when  melted  and  poured  on  the  ground,  where  they 
may  cool  in  the  open  air  ;  and  he  aferibes  them  to 
the  fcoria:  or  vitrified  parts  of  the  metal,  which,  he 
fays,  moft  metals,  when  heated  or  melted,  do  continu¬ 
ally  protrude  and  fend  out  to  their  furfaces,  covering 
them  in  the  form  of  a  thin  glafly  fkin.  This  great 
difeovery  concerning  the  colours  of  bodies  depending 
on  the  thicknefs  of  the  fine  plates  which  coriipofe  their 
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fttrfaces,  of  whatever  denfity  thefe  plates  may  be,  I 
have  been  fo  happy  as  to  hit  upon  a  method  of  illu- 
lirating  and  confirming  by  means  of  ele&rical  explo-  I0 
(tons.  A  number  of  thefe  being  received  on  the  fur-  His  experi- 
face  of  any  piece  of  metal,  change  the  colour  of  it  to  ments.  > 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  they 
were  difeharged  ;  fo  that  the  whole  circular  fpace  ts 
divided  into  a  number  of  concentric  rings,  each  of 
which  confifts  of  all  the  prifmatic  colours,  and  perhaps 
as  vivid  as  they  can  be  produced  tn  any  method  what-  ( j 

ever.  Upon  fhewing  thefe  coloured  rings  to  Mr  Mr  Can-  * 
Canton,  I  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find,  that  he  had  ton's  expe-  j 
likewtfe  produced  all  the  prifmatic  colours  from  all  riments.  J 
the  metals,  but  by  a  different  operation.  He  ex¬ 
tended  fine  wires  of  all  the  different  metals  along  the 
furfaces  of  pieces  of  glafs,  ivory,  wood,  ire. ;  and 
when  the  wire  was  exploded,  he  always  found  them 
tinged  with  all  the  colours.  They  are  not  difpofed 
in  fo  regular  and  beautiful  a  manner  ,as  tn  the  rings  I 
produced,  but  they  equally  demonffrate  that  none  of 
the  metals  thus  exploded  dilcovers  the  leaft  prefe¬ 
rence  to  one  colour  more  than  to  another.  In  what 
manner  thefe  colours  are  formed  may  not  be  eal’y  to 
conjecture.  In  Mr  Canton’s  method  of  producing 
them,  the  metal,  or  the  calcined  and  vitrified  parts  of 
it  lee  nr  to  he  difperfed  in  all  directions  from  the  place 
of  explofion,  in  the  form  of  Ipheres  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  fixes,  tinged  with  all  the  variety  of  colours, 
and  fome  of  them  fmaller  than  can  be  diflinCtly  feen 
by  any  magnifier.  In  my  method  of  making  thefe 
colours,  they  leem  to  be  produced  in  a  manner  fimi¬ 
lar  to  the  production  of  colours  on  Heel  and  other  me¬ 
tals  by  heat ;  i.  e.  the  furface  is  affeCted  without  the 
parts  of  it  being  removed  from  their  places,  certain 
plates  or  laminae  being  formed  of  a  thicknefs  proper 
to  exhibit  the  refpeHive  colours.”  j2 

But,  however  well  fuppoited  this  doCb  ine  of  the  Newtonian  ! 
formation  of  colours  by  denfity  may  be,  we  find  the  theory  im- 
lamc  author  (Dr  Prieftley),  whom  we  have  juft  now  £y 

feen  arguing  for  it  in  his  hiftory  of  eleCtricity,  arguing  ^  lie 
againfl  it  in  his  hiftory  of  vifion.  “  There  are  (fays  , 

he)  no  optical  experiments  with  which  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  feems  to  have  taken  more  pains  than  thole  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  rings  of  colours  which  appear  in  thin  plates ; 
and  in  all  his  obfervations  and  inveftigations  concern- 
1  ing  them,  lie  dilcovers  the  greateft  fagacity  both  as  a 
philolbpher  and  mathematician  ;  and  yet  in  no  fubjeft 
to  which  lie  gave  his  attention,  does  he  feem  to  have 
overlooked  more  important  circnmHances  in  the  ap¬ 
pearances  he  obferved,  or  to  have  been  more  mifta- 
ken  with  regard  to  their  caufes.  The  former  will  be 
evident  from  the  obfervations  of  thqfe  who  liicceedc-d 
him  in  thefe  inquiries,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Abbe  ^  ' 

Mazeas.  This  gentleman,  endeavouring  to  give  a  Curious  cx-  j 
very  high  polilh  to  the  flat  fide  of  an  objeCt-glafs,  hap-  periments 
pened  to  he  robbing  it  againfl;  another  piece  of  flat  by  the  Abbe 
and  fmooth  glafs;  whence  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  Mazeas>  ’ 
after  this  friction,  they  adhered  very  firmly  together, 
till  at  lafl  he  could  not  move  the  one  upon  the  other. 

But  he  was  much  more  furprifed  to  obferve  the  fame 
colours  between  thefe  plane  glaffcs  that  Newton  ob¬ 
ferved  between  the  convex  objeCt-glafs  of  a  telefcope 
and  another  that  was  plane.  Thefe  colours  between 
the  plane  glaffes,  the  Abbe  obferve.1,  were  in  propor¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  their  adhefion.  The  refemblance  between 
them  and  the  colours  produced  by  Newton  induced 
him  to  give  a  very  particular  attention  to  them ;  and 
his  obl'ervations  and  experiments  are  as  follow : 

“  If  the  furfaces  of  the  pieces  of  glafs  are  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  well  polilhed,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  mirrors, 
and  the  prelfure  be  as  equal  as  poffible  on  every  part 
of  the  two  furfaces,  a  refinance,  he  fays,  will  foon  be 
perceived  when  one  of  them  is  made  to  Hide  over 
the  other ;  fometimes  towards  the  middle,  and  fome- 
times  towards  the  edges ;  but  wherever  the  reliftance 
is  felt,  two  or  three  very  fine  curve  lines  will  be  per¬ 
ceived,  fome  of  a  pale  red,  and  others  of  a  faint  green. 
Continuing  the  friiRion,  thefe  red  and  green  lines  in- 
creafe  in  number  at  the  place  of  contact,  the  colours 
being  fometimes  mixed  without  any  order,  and  fome¬ 
times  difpofed  in  a  regular  manner.  In  the  laft  cafe, 
the  coloured  lines  are  generally  concentric  circles,  or 
ellipfes ;  or  rather  ovals,  more  or  lefs  elongated  as  the 
furfaces  are  more  or  lefs  united.  Thefe  figures  will 
not  fail  to  appear,  if  the  glaffes  are  well  wiped  and 
warmed  before  the  fridtion. 

“  When  the  colours  are  formed,  die  glaffes  adhere 
with  confiderable  force,  and  would  always  continue 
fo  without  any  change  in  the  colours.  In  the  centre 
of  all  thofe  oCals,  the  longer  diameter  of  which  gene¬ 
rally  exceeds  ten  lines,  there  appears  a  fmall  plate  of 
the  fame  figure,  exactly  like  a  plate  of  gold  interpofed 
between  the  glaffes ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is 
often  a  dark  fpot,  which  abforbs  all  the  rays  of  light 
except  the  violet  ;  for  this  colour  appears  very  vivid 
through  a  prilrn. ' 

“  If  the  glaffes  are  feparated  fuddenly,  either  by 
Hiding  them  horizontally  over  one  another,  or  by  the 
adtion  of  fire,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the  co¬ 
lours  will  appear  immediately  upon  their  being  put  to¬ 
gether  again,  without  the  leaft  friefion. 

“  Beginning  by  the  flighted:  touch,  and  increafing 
the  prelfure  by  infenlible  degrees,  there  firfb  appears 
an  oval  plate  of  a  faint  red,  and  in  the  midff  of  it  a 
fpot  of  light  green,  which  enlarges  by  the  prelfure, 
and  becomes  a  green  oval,  with  a  red  fpot  in  the 
centre ;  and  this,  enlarging  in  its  turn,  difeovers  a 
green  fpot  in  its  centre.  Thus  the  red  and  the  green 
fucceed  one  another  in  turns,  alfuming  different  /hades, 
and  having  other  colours  mixed  with  them,  which  will 
be  diliinguilhed  prefently. 

“  The  greatefl  difference  between  thefe  colours 
exhibited  between  plane  furfaces  and  thofe  formed 
by  curve  ones  is,  that  in  the  former  cafe  prelfure  alone 
will  not  produce  them,  except  in  the  cafe  above  men¬ 
tioned.  With  whatever  force  he  comprefied  them, 
his  attempts  to  produce  the  colours  were  in  vain  with¬ 
out  previous  friction.  But  the  reafon  of  this  plainly 
was,  that  without  Hiding  one  of  the  glaffes  over  the 
other,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  approach  near 
enough  for  the  purpofe. 

“  Having  made  thefe  obfervations  with  plates  of 
glafs  whofe  lides  were  nearly  parallel,  he  got  two 
prifms  with  very  fmall  refracting  angles  ;  and  rub¬ 
bing  them  together,  when  they  were  fo  joined  as  to 
form  a  parallellopiped,  the  colours  appeared  with  a 
furprifing  luftre  at  the  places  of  contadf ,  owing,  he 
did  not  doubt,  to  the  reparation  of  the  rays  of  light 


by  the  prifin.  In  this  cafe,  differently  coloured  ova’s 
appeared,  but  the  plate  of  gold  in  them  was  much 
whiter,  and  only  appeared  yellow  about  its  edges. 
This  plate  having  a  black  fpot  in  its  centre,  was  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  deep  purple.  He  could  not  perceive  any 
violet  by  his  naked  eye,  but  it  might  be  perceived  by 
the  help  of  a  lens  with  a  weak  light.  It  appeared  in  a 
very  fmall  quantity  at  the  confines  of  the  purple  and 
the  blue,  and  feemed  to  him  to  be  only  a  mixture  of 
thefe  two  colours.  It  was  very  vilible  in  each  of  the 
coloured  rings  by  inclining  the  glaffes  to  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Next  to  the  purple  and  violet  appeared 
blue,  orange,  red  tinged  with  purple,  light  green,  and 
faint  purple.  The  other  rings  appeared  to  the  naked 
eye  to  confift  of  nothing  hut  faint  reds  and  greens ; 
and  they  were  fo  (haded  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  mark 
their  terminations.  That  the  order  of  tlieie  may  be 
compared  with  Newton’s,  he  gives  a  view  of  both  in- 
the  following  table: 


Order  of  the  Colours  in  the 
Plane  Glaffes. 

f  Black  fpot 
\  Whitifli  oval 
J  Yellow  border 
{_  Deep  purple 


Order  I. 


Order  IV.  < 


Order  of  the  Colours  in- 
Newt.  Object  Glaffes. 
Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Y  ellow 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Green 
Red 

Greenifli  blue 
Red 

Greenifli  blue 
Red 

Greenifli  blue 
Pale  red 


r  C  Green 
'  4  Red 

Order  V.  Ha!n|  n 
£  faint  red 

Order  VI.  green 

£  Light  red 

Order VII  j  Very  faint  green 
4  Very  faint  red. 
u  When  thefe  coloured  glaffes  were  fufpended  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  colours  difappeared  fucW 
denly,  though  the  glaffes  ftill  continued  to  adhere  to 
one  another  when  they  . were  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
When  they  were  fuffered  to  cool,  the  colours  return¬ 
ed  by  degrees  to  their  former  places,  in  the  order  of 
the  preceding  table. 

“  After  this  the  Abbe  took  two  plates  muc  h  thicker 
than  the  former,  in  order  to  obferve  at  his  leifure  the 
action  of  fire  upon  the  matter  which  he  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  colours ;  and  obferved,  that  as  they  grew: 
warm,  the  colours  retired  to  the  edges  of  the  glafles, 
and 'there  became  narrower  and  narrower  till  they 
were  reduced  to  imperceptible  lines.  Withdrawing 
the  flame,  they  returned  to  their  place.  This  expe¬ 
riment  he  continued  till  the  glaffes  were  bent  by  the 
violence  of  the  heat.  It  was  pleafant,  he  fays,  to  ob¬ 
ferve  thefe  colours  glide  over  the  liirface  of  the  glafs 
as  they  were  purified  by  the  flame- 

“  At 
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tl  At  the  firft,  our  author  had  no  doubt  but  that  thefe 
colours  were  owing  to  a  thin  plate  of  air  between  the 
glalfes,  to  which  Newton  has  afcribed  them;  bur  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  circumltances  attending 
thofe  produced  by  the  flat  plates,  and  thofe  produced 
by  the  objeCt -glalfes  of  Newton,  convinced  him  that 
the  air  was  not  the  caufe  of  this  appearance.  The 
colours  of  the  flat  plates  vaniftied  at  the  approach  of 
flame,  but  thofe  of  the  objeCt-glaffes  did  not.  He 
even  heated  the  latter  till  that  which  w'as  next  the 
flame  was  cracked  by  the  heat,  before  he  could  ob- 
ferve  the  leaf!  dilatation  of  the  coloured  rings.  This 
difference  was  not  owing  to  the  plane  glafles  being 
Id's  ccmprefi’ed  than  the  convex  ones ;  for  though  the 
former  were  compreffed  ever  fo  much  by  a  pair  of 
forceps,  it  did  not  in  the  leaft  hinder  the  effect  of  the 
flame. 

“  Afterwards  he  pnt  both  the  plane  glafles  and  the 
convex  ones,  into  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  ful- 
pending  the  former  by  a  thread,  and  keeping  the 
latter  comprefled  by  two  firings ;  but  he  obferved  no 
change  in  the  colours  of  either  of  them  in  the  moft 
perfect  vacuum  he  could  make. 

“  Notwithflanding  thefe  experiments  feemed  to  be 
conclufive  againfl  the  hypothefis  of  thefe  colours  being 
formed  by  a  plate  of  air,  the  Abbe  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  the  air  may  adhere  fo  obllinately  to  the 
furface  of  the  gin  lies  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  them 
by  the  force  of  the  pump ;  which,  indeed,  is  agree¬ 
able  to  other  appearances  :  but  the  following  expe¬ 
riments  of  our  author  make  it  lliil  more  improbable 
that  the  air  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  colours. 

“  To  try  the  utmoll  effect  of  heat  upon  thefe  co¬ 
loured  plates,  after  warming  them  gradually,  he  laid 
them  upon  burning  coals ;  but  though  they  were  nearly 
red,  yet  when  he  rubbed  them  together,  by  means  of 
an  iron  rod,  he  obferved  the  fame  coloured  circles  and 
ovals  as  before.  When  he  ceafed  to  prefs  upon  them, 
the  colours  feemed  to  vamfli ;  but,  when  he  repeated 
the  friCtion,  they  returned,  and  continued  till  the  pie¬ 
ces  of  glafs  began  to  be  red-hot,  and  their  furfaces  to 
be  united  by  fufipn. 

u  When  the  outward  furface  of  one  of  his  plates 
of  glafs  was  quickfilvered,  none  of  thofe  colours  were 
vilible,  though  the  glafles  continued  to  adhere  with 
the  fame  force.  This  he  afcribed  to  the  llronger 
impreflion  made  on  the  eye  by  the  greater  quantity 
of  light  reflected  from  the  quickfilver. 

“  Judging  from  the  refemblance  between  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  co¬ 
lours  were  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  fome  matter, 
whatever  that  was,  interpofed  between  the  glafles, 
the  Abbe,  in  order  to  verify  his  hypothefis,  tried  the 
experiment  on  thicker  fubllance?.  He  put  between 
his  glafles  a  little  ball  of  luet,  about  a  fourth  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  prefled  it  between  the  two  furfaces, 
warming  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  difperfe 
the  fuet ;  but,  though  he  rubbed  them  together  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  ufed  other  fofc  fubftances  befides  fuet,  his 
endeavours  to  produce  the  colours  had  no  effeCt.  But, 
rubbing  them  with  more  violence  in  a  circular  man¬ 
ner,  he  was  furprifed,  on  looking  at  a  candle  through 
them,  to  fee  it  furrounded  with  two  or  three  concen¬ 
tric  rings,  very  broad,  and  with  very  lively  delicate 
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colours  ;  namely,  a  red  inclining  to  a  yellow,  and  a 
green  inclining  to  that  of  an  emerald.  At  that  time 
he  obferved  only  thefe  two  colours ;  but  continuing  the 
friCtion,  the  rings  affumed  the  colours  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  violet,  efpecially  when  he  looked  through  the 
glafles  on  bodies  direCtly  oppofed  to  the  fun.  If,  after 
having  rubbed  the  glafles,  the  thicknefs  was  conftde- 
rably  diminiflied,  the  colours  grew  weaker  by  tranf- 
mitted  light,  but  they  feemed  to  be  much  llronger  by 
reflection,  and  to  gain  on  one  fide  what  they  loll  on 
the  other.  14  , 

“  Our  author  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  Newtonian  ' 
there  mult  be  fome  error  in  Newton’s  hypothefis,  by  hypothefis  , 
confidering,  that,  according  to  his  meafures,  the  co-  0PP0*ed>  j 
lours  of  the  plates  varied  with  the  difference  of  a 
millionth  part  of  an  inch,  whereas  he  was  fatisfied 
that  there  mull  have  been  much  greater  differences 
in  the  diltance  between  his  glalfes,  when  the  colours 
remained  nnchanged. 

“  If  the  colour  depended  upon  the  thicknefs  only, 
he  thought  that  the  matter  interpofed  between  the 
glafles  ought  to  have  given  the  lame  colour  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  thin  plate  byfimple  ftifion  as  well  as 
by  friCtion,  and  that,  in  rubbing  two  plates  together, 
warming  them  at  different  times,  and  comprefling 
them  with  a  conliderable  force,  other  colours  would 
have  appeared  befides  thofe  above-mentioned. 

“  Thefe  circumllances  made  him  fufpedl,  that  the 
different  thicknefles  of  the  fubllance  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  glafles  ferved  only  to  make  them  more  or 
lei's  tranfparent,  which  was  an  eflential  condition  in 
the  experiment ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  fridlion 
difful'ed  over  the  furface  of  the  thin  fubllance  a  kind 
of  matter  on  which  the  colours  are  formed  by  reflec¬ 
ted  light  ;  for  when  he  held  the  plates  (which  gave 
the  colours  when  the  fuet  was  between  them)  over 
the  flame  of  a  final]  candle,  the  colours  fled  with  great 
precipitation,  and  returned  to  their  place  without  his 
being  able  to  perceive  the  leall  alteration  in  the  fuet. 

“  He  was  confirmed  in  his  conjectures,  by  fre¬ 
quently  obferving,  that  when  the  glalfes  were  fepara¬ 
ted,  at  the  moment  the  colours  difappeared,  they 
were  covered  with  the  fame  greafy  matter,  and  that 
it  feemed  to  be  in  the  very  fame  llate  as  when  they 
were  feparated  without  warming.  Befides,  having 
often  repeated  the  fame  experiment  with  different 
kinds  of  matter,  he  found  that  the  degree  of  heat  that 
difperl'ed  the  colours  was  not  always  fufficient  to  melt 
it ;  w'hicli  difference  was  more  lenlible  in  proportion 
as  the  matter  interpofed  was  made  thinner. 

“  Inltead  of  the  fuet,  he  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
Spanifh  wax,  refin,  common  wax,  and  the  fediment 
of  urine.  He  began  with  Spanilh  wax,  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  tranfparency  in  Mr  Haukfbee’s  electri¬ 
cal  experiments ;  but  he  had  much  difficulty  in  ma¬ 
king  it  fufliciently  thin  by  friCtion,  being  often  obliged 
to  warm  liis  ghfles,  to  feize  the  moment  of  fulion, 
which  continued  but  a  Ihort  time,  and  to  hazard  the 
burning  of  his  fingers. 

“  The  experiment  at  length  fucceeding,  the  Spa- 
tiifh  wax  appeared  with  its  opacity  and  natural  colour 
when  it  reflected  the  light,  but  they  both  difappeared 
in  the  tranfmitted  light.  He  obferved  the  fame  rings 
in  it  as  in  the  fuet ;  and  indeed  he  could  perceive  but 

little 
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kittle  difference  between  the  colours  of  fuet,  Spanilh 
wax,  common  wax,  or  relin ;  except  that  this  lail  lub- 
Itance  did  not  make  the  colours  fo  vivid,  on  account 
of  the  too  great  tranfparency  of  its  particles. 

**  The  lediment  of  urine  had  fomething  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  appearance,  as  its  colours  were  more 
lively.  Holding  it  above  the  flame,  its  colours  difap- 
peared  ;  and,  keeping  it  in  that  fituation,  there  were 
formed,  upon  its  furface,  ramifications,  like  thofe  of 
the  hoar-froft,  which  difappeared  as  the  glalfes  grew 
cold.  There  were  the  fame  ramifications  both  upon 
the  fuet  and  the  wax,  but  they  were  not  fo  confide- 
rable.  The  glaffes  which  had  Spanifh  wax  and  refin 
between  them  adhered  with  fo  much  force,  that  they 
could  not  be  feparated  without  the  help  of  fire  ;  and 
when  they  began  to  grow  warm,  they  feparated  with 
a  noife  like  that  of  a  glafs  breaking  in  the  fire,  though 
the  glaffes  were  not  broken,  and  the  matter  between 
them  was  not  melted. 

“  Separating  the  glaffes  which  he  firft  ufed  very 
fuddenly,  he  obferved  upon  their  furface  very  thin 
vapours,  which  formed  different  colours,  but  prefent- 
ly  vanifhed  altogether. 

“  To  try  the  effect  of  vapour,  he  breathed  upon 
one  of  his  plates  of  glafs,  and  obferved  that  the  va¬ 
pours  which  adhered  to  the  glaffes  fometimes  formed, 
before  they  were  entirely  difperled,  a  furprifmg  va¬ 
riety  of  colours.  This  experiment,  he  obferves,  does 
.  not  always  fucceed  at  the  firft  trial.  The  glafs  muff 
be  breathed  upon  leveral  times,  and  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  wipe  it  every  time  with  one’s  hand,  both  to 
take  off  the  moifture,  and  alfo  to  make  upon  the  glafs 
a  kind  of  furrows,  which  contribute  very  much  to  the 
variety  of  colours,  by  making  inequalities  in  the  thick- 
neffes  of  the  vapours.  It  is  neceffary,  alfo,  that  the 
glaffes  on  which  thefe  experiments  are  made  have  no 
quicklilver  upon  them. 

<•  When  the  particles  of  water  which  formed  this 
vapour  were  too  thick  to  exhibit  thefe  colours,  he 
ftruck  them  feveral  times  with  his  pencil,  in  order  to 
attenuate  them  ;  and  then  he  faw  an  infinity  of  fmall 
coloured  threads  which  fucceeded  one  another  w  nil 
great  rapidity. 

“  Putting  a  drop  of  water  between  two  pieces  of 
common  glafs,  he  obferved  that  the  comprefliori  of 
them  produced  no  colour ;  but  if,  while  they  were 
cqmpreffed,  the  water  was  made  to  pafs  from  one 
place  to  another,  it  left  behind  it  large  fpots,  red, 
yellow,  green,  purple,  ire.  and  the  fpots  affuined 
different  colours  with  a  furpriling  rapidity,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  a  moll  beautiful  variety  of  fliades. 

“  In  order  to  determine  with  greater  certainty 
whether  they  were  vapours  that  canfed  the  colours  in 
his  firft  obfervations,  he  firft  breathed  upon  one  of  his 
plates  of  glafs,  and  then  rubbed  them  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther,  when  the  colours  appeared  in  the  fame  order  as 
before,  but  darker,  and  difperfed  in  confufion  in  the 
places  occupied  by  the  vapours  ;  but  when  he  made 
ufe  of  fire  to  dilfipate  the  watery  particles,  the  co¬ 
lours  refumed  their  luftre. 

“  Newton,  having  introduced  a  drop  of  water  be¬ 
tween  his  two  objedt -glaffes,  obferved,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  water  infinunted  itfelf  between  the 
.glaffes,  the  colours  grew  fainter,  and  the  rings  were 
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contracted  ;  and  aferibing  thefe  colours  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  plate  of  water,  as  he  aferibed  the  former 
to  that  of  the  plate  of  air,  he  meal'ured  the  diameters 
of  the  coloured  rings  made  by  the  plate  of  water, 
and  concluded  that  the  intervals  between  the  glaffes 
at  the  fimilar  rings  of  thefe  two  mediums  were  nearly 
as  three  to  four  ;  and  thence  he  inferred  that,  in  all 
cafes,  thefe  intervals  would  be  as  the  fines  of  the  re¬ 
fractions  of  thefe  mediums. 

“  The  Abbe  Mazeas,  in  order  to  affure  himfelf 
whether,  agreeable  to  this  rule,  the  coloured  rings  of 
his  glaffes  depended  upon  the  thicknels  of  the  water 
only,  dipped  one  of  the  edges  of  his  coloured  glaffes 
in  a  veffel  of  water,  having  taken  care  to  wipe  and 
warm  them  well  before  lie  produced  his  colours  by 
friiftion.  The  water  was  a  confiderable  time  in 
riling  as  high  as  the  glaffes  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
afeended,  he  perceived  a  very  thin  plate  of  water, 
which  feemed  to  pafs  over  the  matter,  which  he  thought 
produced  the  colours,  without  mixing  with  it  ;  for 
beyond  this  plate  of  water,  he  ftill  perceived  lhe  co¬ 
lours  in  the  fame  place  and  order,  but  deeper  and 
darker;  and  holding  the  glaffes  above  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  he  law  the  colours  go  and  come  leveral  times 
as  he  moved  them  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  flame. 

He  then  moiftened  both  the  glaffes  more  than  before  ; 
and  rubbing  them  as  ufual,  he  always  faw  the  fame 
appearance ;  and  feizing  the  moment  when  the  co¬ 
lours  had  difappeared  to  feparate  the  glaffes,  he  al¬ 
ways  found  that  they  were  wet.  On  this  account, 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  water  on  which 
the  colour  depended,  but  fome  fubftance  much  more 
fenfible  to  heat.  He  alfo  thought  that  thefe  coloured 
rings  could  not  be  owing  to  the  compreflion  of  the 
glaffes ;  or  that,  if  this  circumftance  did  contribute  any 
thing  to  them,  it  ferved  rather  to  modify  than  to  ge¬ 
nerate  them. 

“  M.  du  Tour  gave  particular  attention  to  the  pre-  M.  du 
ceding  obfervations  of  the  Abbe  Mazeas.  He  repeat-  Tour’s  ob- 
ed  the  experiments  with  fome  variation  of  circum-  Ovations, 
fiances,  particularly  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Sir  Ilaac  Newton.  He  is  fo  far  from  fuppofing  a  plate 
of  air  to  be  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  thefe  co¬ 
loured  rings,  that  he  thinks  the  reafon  of  their  not  ap¬ 
pearing  between  the  flat  plates  of  glafs  is  the  adher¬ 
ing  of  the  air  to  their  furfaces  ;  and  that  mere  prefi- 
fureis  not  fufficient  to  expel  it;  except,  as  the  Abbe 
Mazeas  obferved,  the  rings  had  before  been  made  in 
the  fame  place  ;  in  which  cafe,  fimple  appofition  with¬ 
out  friction  is  fufficient ;  the  air,  probably,  not  having 
had  time  to  apply  itfelf  fo  clofely  to  the  furface  of  the 
glafs.  The  contact  of  fome  other  fubftances,  M.  du 
Tour  obferves,  is  not  fo  prejudicial  in  this  experiment 
as  that  of  air  ;  for  he  found,  that,  if  he  only  gave  the 
plates  a  flight  coating  of  any  kind  of  greafe,  the  rings 
would  appear  without  friiftion.  Alfo  dipping  them 
llightly  in  water,  or  wiping  them  with  his  finger, 
would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  He  verified  his 
conjectures  by  means  of  the  air-pump  ;  for,  dipping 
two  pieces  of  glafs  in  water,  one  of  which  had  been 
wiped,  and  the  other  not,  the  former  appeared  to 
have  no  bubbles  adhering  to  it  when  the  air  was  ex- 
haufted,  whereas  the  other  had. 

“  When  one  of  the  glaffes  is  convex,  our  author  ob- 
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ferves,  that  the  particles  of  air  may  more  eafily  make 
their  efcape  by  prefTure  only  ;  whereas  their  retreat 
is  in  a  manner  cut  6ff  when  they  are  compreffed  be¬ 
tween  two  flat  furfaces.  The  air-pump,  he  found, 
was  not  able  to  detach  thefe  particles  of  air  front  the 
furfaces  to  which  they  adhere  ;  leaving  thefe  flat 
plates  for  a  conliderable  time  in  an  exhaufted  receiver, 
was  not  fnfficient  to  prepare  them  fo  well  for  the  ex¬ 
periment,  as  wiping  them. 

“  Befides  the  obltrvations  on  the  colours  of  thin 
plates,  it  has  been  feen  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ima¬ 
gined  he  could  acconnt  for  the  colours  exhibited  by 
thick  ones  in  fome  cafes  in  a  limilar  manner  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  thofe  curious  experiments  in  which  .he  ad¬ 
mitted  a  beam  of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
pafteboard,  and  obferved  the  rings  of  colours  reflected 
back  upon  it  by  a  concave  glafs  mirror  of  equal  thick- 
nefs  in  all  places.  Thefe  experiments  were  refumed, 
and  happily  purfued  by  the  Duke  de  Chatlines,  who 
afcribed  thefe  colours  to  the  inflection  of  light*.  Chance 
led  the  duke  to  obferve,  that  when  the  nearer  furface 
of  the  glafs  mirror  was  clouded  by  breathing  upon  it, 
fo  as  lightly  to  tarnifh  it,  a  white  diffufed  and  vivid 
light  was  feen  upon  the  pafteboard,  and  all  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  rings  became  much  ftronger,  and  more 
diftincft.  This  appearance  he  made  conflant  by  moi- 
ftening  the  furfaceof  the  mirror  with  a  little  milk  and 
water,  and  fuffering  it  to  dry  upoii  it. 

“  In  all  his  experiments  upon  this  fubjeft,  he  found, 
that  when  the  ra,ys  fell  converging  on  the  furface  of 
the  mirror,  the  rings  were  hardly  vifible  ;  when  they 
fell  parallel  upon  it,  as  they  muft  have  done  in  all  the 
experiments  of  Newton,  they  appeared  fufficiently 
diftinCi  ;  but  when,  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hole  of  the  window',  they  were  made  to 
diverge  from  the  centre  of  the  fphere.  to  which  the 
mirror  was  ground,  fo  that  they  fell  perpendicularly 
on  the  furface  of  the  mirror,  the  colours  were  as  vi¬ 
vid  as  he  could  make  them.  In  this  cafe  he  could  re¬ 
move  the  refledeU  image  to  a  great  diftance  from  the 
hole,  without;  making  the  rings  difappear  ;  and  he 
could  plainly  perceive  them  to  arife  from  their  central 
fpots,  which  changed  their  colours  feveral  times. 

tl  The  effeft  oi  tarnifhing  the  mirror  convinced  him,, 
that  thefe  coloured  rings  depended  on  the  firft  fur¬ 
face  of  the  mirror  ;  and  that  the  fcGond  furface,  or 
that  which  reflected  them  after  they  had  palled  the 
firft,  only  ferved  to  colleCt  them  and  throw  them  up¬ 
on  the  pafteboard  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  make  them 
vifible,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  fuppofition  by  the 
following  experiments. 

“  He  took  a  plano-convex  objeCt-glafs,  of  fix  feet 
focus,  and  placed  it  fix  feet  from  the  pafteboard  with 
its  convex  fide  towards  it.  By  this  means  the  rays 
which  fell  upon  that  furface,  after  being  refraCted 
there,  were  tranfrnitted  through  the  thicknefs  of  the 
glafs,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  fell  perpendicularly 
on  the  plane  furface  that  reflected  them,  and,  in  their 
return,  would  be  collected  upon  the  pafteboard..  In 
thefe  circumftances  the  rings  appeared  very  diftinCt 
after  he  had  tarnidied  the  convex  furface,  which  in 
this  pofition  was  next  to  the  light. 

“  Turning  the  fame  glafs  the  contrary  way,  fo  that 
the  plane  furface  was  towards  the  pafteboard,  he  could 


perceive  none  of  the  rings  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet ; 
but  they  were  vilible  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  : 
becaufe  at  that  diftance  the  fecond  furface  reflected 
the  rays  by  its  concavity  direCtly  towards  the  pafte¬ 
board. 

“  Thefe  two  experiments  demonftrate  the  life  of  the 
fecond  furface  of  the  mirror,  and  fliew  the  manner  of 
placing  it  to  moft  advantage.  Thofe  that  follow  fliew 
the  ufe  of  the  firft  furface  with  refpeCt  to  thefe  rings ; 
and  lie  was  led  to  make  them  by  the  cafual  obferva- 
tion  above-mentioned. 

“  Newton,  he  obferves,  had  remarked  that  when 
he  made  ufe  of  a  mirror  of  the  fame  focus  with  the 
firft  he  had  ufed,  but  of  twice  the  lhieknefs,  he  found 
the  diameter  of  the  rings  muth  fmaller  than  before. 
This  obfervation  the  duke  thought  favourable  to  his 
own  conclufions ;  for  if  thefe  rings  depend  upon  the 
firft  furface,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  fecond,  which  only 
refleCls  the  ray  tranfrnitted  from  it,  the  larger  they 
ought  to  appear  upon  the  pafteboard. 

“  To  afeertain  this  faCi,  he  thought  of  making  ufe 
of  two  moveable  furfaces  ;  and  to  make  ufe  of  a  mi¬ 
crometer  to  mcafure  the  diftance  between  them  with 
exaChiefs.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  a  metallic  mir¬ 
ror  belonging  to  a  reflecting  telefcope,  being  part  of 
a  fphere  of  ten  feet  radius  ;  and  he  fixed  it  firm  upon 
a  foot  in  which  was  a  groove  that  carried  a  light  frame, 
to  which  was  faftened  a  thin  piece  of  talc  tarnifhed 
with  milk  and  water.  The  frame  that  fupported  the 
piece  of  talc  could  either  be  brought  into  contaCl  with 
the  mirror,  or  be  removed  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  from  it,  and  the  micrometer  {hewed  to  the 
utmoft  exaClnefs  the  leaft  motion  of  the  frame. 

“  Having  placed  this  mirror  ten  feet  from  the 
pafteboard,  that  is,  at  the  diftance  of  the  radius  of  its 
own  fphere,  lie  obferved  the  rings  to  appear  very  di- 
ftincl  ;  the  form  of  his  mirror  being  very  true  :  but 
the  diameter  of  the  rings  upon  the  pafteboard  varied 
with  the  diftance  of  the  talc  from  the  mirror,  fo  that 
they  were  very  large  when  the  talc  was  near  the 
mirror,  and  very  fmall  when  it  was  placed  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  {’even  or  eight  inches. 

“  Thefe  experiments  proved,  that  the  rings  were 
formed  by  the  firft  furface,  and  reflected  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  but  it  ftill  remained  to  be  determined  in  what 
manner  they  were  formed.  He  imagined,  that  the 
fmall  pencils  of  rays  that  were  traniinitttfd  through 
the  pores  of  the  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent  fub- 
ftanee,  might  fuller  a  kind  of  inflection,  which  might 
change  the  cylinder  which  tiiey  formed  into  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  either  by  means  of  their  diffe  rent  degrees 
of  inflexibility,  or  by  the  different  diftance*  at  which 
they  pafs  by -the  edges  of  the  fmall  hole  through  which 
they  are  tranimitted.  Purfuing  this  idea,  he  thought 
of  making  ufe  of  fome  body,  the  pores  of  which  were- 
of  a  known  and  determined  Ihape.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  the  piece  of  talc,  he  placed  a  piece  of  fine  linen 
in  the  above  mentioned  frame,  {(retching  it  as  even  as- 
poflible,  to  make  the  pores  formed  by  the  threads 
more  exact  and  more  permeable  by  the  light;  and  he 
form  found,  with  great  .pleafure,  that  his  conjeciure 
was  verified  :  for,  in  Head  of  the  circular  rings  which 
he  had  before,  they  were  now  manifeftly  fquare,. 
though  their  angles  were  a  little  rounded;  and  they 
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were  coloured  as  the  others,  though  the  light  was  not 
very  vivid,  on  account  of  the  quantity  that  was  llopped 
by  the  muflin. 

“  When,  in  fie  ad  of  the  muflin,  he  ftretched  acrofs 
his  frame  fine  lilver  wires  exactly  parallel,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  line,  or  a  whole 
line  from  one  another,  without  any  other  wires  acrofs 
them  ;  inltead  of  the  rings  which  he  had  feen  before, 
there  was  nothing  upon  the  pafteboard  but  a  gleam  of 
white  light  divided  by  many  fmall  ftreaks,  coloured 
in  a  very  vivid  manner,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  rings.” 

Another  Thus  we  have  another  hypothefis  of  the  formation 
theory  of  of  colours,  namely,  by  the  inflexion  of  light  in  its 
colours.  paffage  out  from  between  the  i'olid  and  impenetrable 
particles  of  which  bodies  are  compofed.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  difficult,"  upon  the  hypothefis  either  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  or  that  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  to 
give  a  reafon  why  bodies  that  are  not  entirely  white, 
lhould  not  appear  varioufly  coloured.  For,  it  appears 
from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  experiments,  that  plates  of 
different  denfity  are  capable  of  exhibiting  the  fame 
colours ;  and  that  where  a  plate  is  continually  varying 
in  denfity,  it  will  produce  all  the  colours.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  the  plates  of  which  we  fuppofe  all  na¬ 
tural  bodies  to  be  compofed  muff  be  fimilar  to  one 
that  is  perpetually  varying  in  its  thicknefs  i  for  fuppo- 
fing  the  plates  of  which  any  fubffance  is  compofed,  to 
be  of  any  determinate  thicknefs,  9  millionth  parts  of 
an  inch  for  inftance  ;  fuch  of  the  rays  as  are  reflected 
from  this  plate  will  be  red.  But  if  any  of  them  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  depth  of  ir£  of  thefe  parts,  they  will 
be  reflected  of  a  violet  colour,  ire.  and  thus  mult  al¬ 
loy  and  obfeure  the  red  ;  and  fo  of  others.  If  we 
fuppofe  the  colours  to  be  produced  by  inflection,  it 
will  be  equally  difficult  to  account  for  fome  particular 
rays  being  inflected  and  others  not  ;  feeing  we  ob- 
ferve  that  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  infleCled 
by  every  fubltance  whatever,  when  they  pafs  very 
near  it.  In  fome  cafes  too,  colours  are  produced 
when  the  light  is  neither  refraCted  nor  infleCted  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  ;  and  this  feems  to  obfeure  the  theory 
of  chromatics  more  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  men¬ 
tioned. 

As  the  experiments  we  are  now  about  to  mention 
are  of  the  greateff  importance,  and  in  direCt  terms 
contradiCl  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s,  we  lhall  give  a 
full  account  of  them,  from  Prieffley’s  liiftory  of  Vifion, 
jg  EsV.  with  his  remarks  thereon. 

One  of  Sir  The  experiment  in  queftion  is  the  eighth  of  New- 
Ifaac  New-  ton’s  fecond  book,  of  Optics  :  “  He  (Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  expe-  ton)  found,  he  fays,  that  when  light  goes  out  of  air 
found1  to  be  tliroug^  f£veral  contiguous  refracting  mediums,  a? 
falfe.  through  water  and  glafs,  and  thence  goes  out  again 

into  air,  whether  the  refraCting  furfaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as,  by  con¬ 
trary  refraCtions,  it  is  fo  corrected,  that  it  emerges  in 
lines  parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  was  incident,  con¬ 
tinues  ever  after  to  be  white  ;  but  if  the  emergent 
rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  whitenefs  of  the 
emerging  light  will,  by  degrees,  in  palling  on  from 
the  place  of  emergence,  become  tinged  at  its  edges 
with  colours.  This  he  tried  by  refraCting  light  with 
prifms  of  glafs,  placed  within  a  prifmatic  veflel  of  water. 


“  By  theorems  deduced  from  this  experiment,  he 
infers,  that  the  refraCtion  of  the  rays  of  every  fort, 
made  out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  ha¬ 
ving  the  refraCtion  of  the  rays  of  anyone  Ibrt;  and  al- 
fo,  that  the  refraCtion  out  of  one  medium  into  another 
is  found  as  often  as  we  have  the  refractions  out  of 
them  both  into  any  third  medium. 

“  On  the  contrary, a  Swedifli  philofcpher,  (M.  Klin-  *  S-wed. 
genltierna)  obferves  *,  that,  in  this  experiment,  the  Mhand. 
rays  of  light,  after  palling  through  the  water  and  the  vo*' 
glafs,  though  they  come  out  parallel  to  the  incident  ^ 
rays,  will  be  coloured  ;  but  that  the  fmaller  the  glafs 
prifm  is,  the  nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach  to 
Newton’s  delcription. 

“  This  paper  of  M.  Klingenftierna,  being  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Mr  Dollond  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter¬ 
tain  doubts  concerning  Newton’s  report  of  the  refult 
of  his  experiment;  and  determined  him  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  experiments  of  his  own. 

“  He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of 
parallel  glafs,  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatic 
veflel  when  flopped  at  the  ends  or  bales;  and  the  edge 
being  turned  downwards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glafs  prii'tn 
with  one  of  its  edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the  va¬ 
cancy  with  clear  water  ;  fo  that  the  refraCtion  of  the 
prifm  was  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranfmitted  through 
both  thefe  refracting  mediums,  might  be  affected  by 
the  difference  only  between  the  two  refractions.  As 
he  found  the  water  to  refract  more  or  lefs  than  the 
glafs  prifm,  he  diminiflied  or  increafed  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary 
refraCtions  to  be  equal,  which  he  difeovered  by  view¬ 
ing  an  objeCt  through  this  double  prifm.  For  when 
it  appeared  neither  raifed  nor  deprefled,  he  was  la- 
tisfied  that  the  refraCtions  were  equal,  and  that  the 
emergent  rays  were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

“  Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  objeCt  lhould  have  appeared  through 
this  double  prifm  in  its  natural  colour  ;  for  if  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpeCls 
equal,  in  the  two  equal  refraCtions,  they  would  have  ,9 
rectified  each  other.  But  this  experiment  fully  proved  Colours 
the  fallacy  of  the  received  opinion,  by  fliewing  the  produced 
divergency  of  the  light  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  al-  re" 

moft  double  of  that  by  the  water  ;  for  the  image  of  reflexion'."' 
the  objeCt,  though  not  at  all  refraCted,  was  yet  as 
much  infeCted  with  prifmatic  colours,  as  though  it  had 
been  feen  through  a  glafs  wedge  only  yi'hofe  angle 
was  near  30  degrees. 

“  This  experiment  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  above  mentioned,  notwithflanding 
the  refult  was  fo  remarkably  different :  but  Mr  Dol- 
lond  alfures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  poflible  precaution  and 
care  in  his  procel's  ;  and  he  kept  his  apparatus  by  him, 
that  he  might  evince  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote, 
whenever  he  lhould  be  properly  required  to  do  it. 

“  He  plainly  faw,  however,  that  if  the  refraCting 
angle  of  the  water-veflel  could  have  admitted  of  a 
fulficient  increafe,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminiflied,  or  entirely  rec¬ 
tified  ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great 
refraction  without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced 
a  great  difcolouring  without  refraCtion  :  but  the  in- 
II  O  2  conveniency 
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conveniency  of  fo  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the  prif- 
matic  veflel  mud  have  been,  to  bring  the  light  to  an 
equal  divergency  with  that  of  the  glals  prifm,  whole 
angle  was  about  6o°,  made  it  necellary  to  try  fome 
experiments  of  the  fame  kind  with  fmaller  angles. 

“  Accordingly  lie  got  a  wedge  of  plate-glafs,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  ;  and,  tiling  it 
in  the  fame  circumltances,  he  increafed  the  angle  of 
the  water- wedge,  in  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver¬ 
gency  of  the  light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by 
the  glafs ;  that  is,  till  the  image  of  the  objedt,  though 
confiderably  refra&ed  by  the  excefs  of  the  refra&ion 
of  the  water,  appeared  neverthelefs  quite  free  from 
any  colours  proceeding  from  the  different  refrangibi- 
lity  of  the  light. 

“  Notwithftanding  it  evidently  appeared,  I  may 
fay  to  almolt  all  plnlofophers,  that  Mr  Dollond  had 
20  made  a  real  difeovtry  of  fomething  not  comprehended 
Defencesofin  the  optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did 
Sir  Ifaac.  not  appear  to  i’o  feufible  a  man,  and  fo  good  a  ma¬ 
thematician,  as  Mr  Murdoch  is  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be.  Upon  this  occafion  he  interpofed  in  the 
defence,  as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  main¬ 
taining,  that  Mr  Dollond’s  pofitions,  which  he  fays, 
he  knows  not  by  what  milhap,  have  been  deemed  pa¬ 
radoxes  in  Sir  Ifaac’s  theory  of  light,  are  really  the 
neceffary  confequences  of  it.  He  alfo  endeavours  to 
lhew,  that  Sir  Ifaac  might  not  be  miftaken  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experiment  above  mentioned.  But  ad¬ 
mitting  all  that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence, 
Newton  mult  have  made  life  of  a  prifm  with  a  much 
fmaller  refracting  angle  than,  from  his  own  account 
of  his  experiments,  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  he 
ever  did  make  ufe  of. 

“  The  faCl  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac  deceived 
bimfelf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  clear  confequences  of  his  other  experiments ; 
and  though  the  light  he  faw  was  certainly  tinged  with 
colours,  and  he  muff  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumllance  arofefrom  fome  imper¬ 
fection  in  his  pril'ms,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  them, 
which  lie  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  exa¬ 
mine.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  Sir  Ifaac  is  not  fo 
particular  in  his  defeription  of  his  prifms,  and  other 
parts  of  his  apparatus-,  in  his  account  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  as  he  generally  is  in  other  cafes,  and  therefore 
probably  wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  memory 
only. 

J».8o4i  “  Much  has  been  faid  on  this  experiment ;  and  it  is 

thought  very  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  Sir  Ifaac’is 
accurate  attention'  lliould  overlook  a  circuroftance, 
the  effect  of  which  now  appears  to  be  fo  confiderable. 
But  it  has  happily  occurred  to  Mr  Michel],  that,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  obferves  he  ufed  to  put  faccharum  fa- 
t-.inii  into  his  water  to  increafe  its  refra&ive  power, 
the. lead,  even  in  this  form,  might  increafe  the  diffi- 
pative  refraction,  as  it  does  in  the  compofnion  of  glafs; 
and  if  fo,  that  this  would  account  for  Newton’s  not 
finding  the  diflipative  power  of  water  lefs  than  that 
of  his  gills  prifms,  which  he  otherwife  ought  to  have 
done,  if  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  he  faid  he 
did. 

“  Accordingly  he  included  a  prifm  of  glafs  in  water, 

*  From  hence  it;  arifes  that  black  bodies,  when  expoled  ti 
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as  highly  impregnated  with  faccharum  faturnT  as  it- 
would  bear,  the  proportion  of  faccharum  to  water  be¬ 
ing  about  as  5  to  1 1.  When  the  image,  feen  through 
the  water  (fo  impregnated)  and  a  glafs  prifm,  was  in 
its  natural  place,  it  Hill  was  coloured,  though  very 
little :  he  thought  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  as 
much  as  when  feen  through  plain  water,  and  the  prifin 
in  its  natnral  place;  fo  that  he  had  no  doubt,  but  that, 
if  his  prifm  had  had  a  little  lefs  of  the  difperfing  power, 
its  errors  would  have  been  perfectly  corre&ed.”  2I 

From  all  tliefe  experiments  we  can  only  conclude  Theory  or 
that  the  theory  of  colours  feems  not  yet  to  be  'deter-  colours  ftilt 
mined  with  certainty  ;  and  very  formidable,  perhaps  uncertain, 
unanfwerable,  objections,  might  be  brought  againft 
every  hypothefis  on  this  fnbjeCt  that  hath  been  in¬ 
vented.  The  difeoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fufficient  to  jultify  the  following 

APHORISMS. 

1.  All  the  colours  in  nature  proceed  from  the  rays 
of  light. 

2.  There  are  feven  primary  colours ;  which  are 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,,  and  violet. 

3.  Every  ray  of  light  may  be  feparated  into  the 
feven  primary  colours. 

4.  The  rays  of  light  in  palling  through  the  fame 
medium  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

5.  The  difference  in  the  colours  of  light  arifes  from 
its  different  refrangibility  :  that  which  is  the  leafl  re¬ 
frangible  producing  red  ;  and  that  which  is  the  moll 
refrangible,  violet. 

6.  By  compounding  any  two  of  the  primary  colours, 
as  red  and  yellow,  or  yellow  and  blue,  the  interme¬ 
diate  colour,  as  orange  or  green,  may  be  produced. 

7.  The  colours  of  bodies  arife  from  their  dilpofitions 
to  reflect  one  fort  of  rays,  and  to  abforb  the  other  : 
thofe  that  refleCt  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  appearing 
red ;  and  thole  that  refleCt  the  molt  refrangible,  vio¬ 
let. 

8.  Such  bodies  as  refleCt  two  or  more  forts  of  rays, 
appear  of  various  colours. 

9.  The  whitenefs  of  bodies  arifes  from  their  difpo¬ 
fition  to  refleCt  all  the  rays  of  light  promifcuoully. 

10.  The  blacknefs  of  bodies  proceeds  from  their 
incapacity  to  refleCt  any  of  the  rays  of  light  *. 

Entertaining  Experiments,  founded  on  the 
preceding  Principle's. 

I.  Out  of  a  fmgle  colour  lefs  ray  of  light  to  produce  feven 

other  rays,  which  fhall  paint,  on  a  white  body,  the 
fever,  primary  colours  of  nature.. 

Procure  of  an  optician  a  large  glafs  prifm  DEF,  Pla.  lxxviik 
well  polilhed,  two  of  whofe  fides  mult  contain  an  .*« 
angle  of  about  fixty-fonr  degrees.  Make  a  room 
quite  dark,  and  in  the  window  Ihutter  AB,  cut  a  round 
hole,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  C, 
through  which  a  ray  of  light  LI  palling,  falls  on  the 
prifin  DEF  J  by  that  it  is  refraCled  out  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  IT,  in  which  it  vvduld  have  proceeded  into  ano¬ 
ther  GH ;  and,  falling  on  the  paper  MNSX,  will  the  re 
form  an  oblong  fpeCtrum  P(> ,  whofe  ends  will  be  fe- 
micircular,  and-  its  fides  ltrait;  and  if  the  diltance  of 

the 


the  fun,  become  fooner  heated  than  all  others. 
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the  prifm  from  the  paper  be  about  eighteen  feet,  it  will 
be  ten  indies  long,  and  two  inches  wide.  This  fpec- 
trum  will  exhibit  all  the  primary  colours :  the  rays  be¬ 
tween  P  and  V,  which  are  the  moft  refracted,  will  paint 
a  deep  violet;  thofe  between  V  and  I,  indigo;  thofe 
between  I  and  B,  blue;  thofe  between  B  and  G,  green; 
thofe  between  G  and  Y,  yellow  j  thofe  between  Y 
and  O,  orange  ;  and  thole  between  O  and  R,  being 
the  leaft  refracted,  an  intenfe-red.  The  colours  be¬ 
tween  thefe  fpaces  will  not  be  every  where  equally 
intenfe,  but  will  incline  to  the  neighbouring  colour : 
thus  the  part  of  the  orange  next  to  R,  will  incline  to 
a  red ;  that  next  to  Y,  to  a  yellow  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft. 

II.  From  two  or  more  of  the  primary  colours,  to  com- 
pofe  others  that  Jhall ,  hi  appearance ,  refemble  thofe 
of  the  former. 

By  mixing  the  two  homogeneal  colours  red  and 
yellow,  an  orange  will  be  produced,  limilar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  that  in  the  feries  of  primary  colours ; 
but  the  light  of  the  one  being  homogeneal,  and  that 
of  the  other  heterogenc  al,  if  the  former  be  viewed 
through  a  prifm  it  will  remain  unalterated,  but  the 
other  will  be  refolved  into  its  component  colours  red 
and  yellow.  In  like  manner  other  contiguous  homo- 
genial  colours  may  compound  new  colours;  as  by 
mixing  yellow  and  green,  a  colour  between  them  is 
formed ;  and  if  blue  be  added,  there  will  appear  a 
green  that  is  the  middle  colour  of  thofe  three.  For 
the  yellow  and  blue,  if  they  are  equal  in  quantity, 
will  draw  the  intermediate  green  equally  toward 
them,  and  keep  it,  as  it  were,  in  equilibrio,  that  it 
verge  not  more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  To 
this  compound  green  there  may  be  added  fome  red 
and  violet  ;  and  yet  the  green  will  not  immediately 
eeale,  but  grow  lefs  vivid ;  till  by  adding  more  red 
and  violet  it  will  become  more  diluted  ;  and  at.laft,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  added  colours,  it  will  be  over¬ 
come,  and  turned  into  l'ome  anomalous  colour. 

If  the  fun’s  white,  compofed  of  all  kind  of  rays,  be 
added  to  any  homogeneal  colour,  that  colour  will  not 
vanilb,  nor  change  its  fpecies,  but  be  diluted ;  and  by 
adding  more  white,  it  will  become  continually  more 
diluted.  Laftly,  if  red  and  violet  be  mixed,  there 
will  be  generated,  according  to  their  various  propor¬ 
tions,  various  purples,  l'uch  as  are  not  like,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  to  the  colour  of  any  homogeneal  light :  and  of 
thefe  purples,  mixed  with  blue  and  yellow,  other  new 
colours  may  be  compofed. 

III.  Out  of  three  of  the  primary  colours ,  red,  yellow , 
and  blue,  to  produce  all  the  other  prifmatic  colours, 
and  all  that  are  intermediate  to  them. 

Provide  three  panes  of"  glafs  of  about  five  inches 

fquare  ;  and  divide  each  of  them,  by  parallel  lines,* 
into  five  equal  parts.  Take  three  fheets  of  very  thin 
paper ;  which  you  muft  paint,  lightly,  one  blue,  ano¬ 
ther  yellow,  and  the  third  red*.  Then  pafte  on 
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one  of  the  glaffes  five  pieces  of  the  red  paper, 
one  of  which  muft  cover  the  whole  glafs,  the  le- 
cond  only  the  four  lower  divifions,  the  third  the 
three  lower,  the  fourth  the  two  loweft,  and  the 
fifth  the  laft  divifion  only.  On  the  other  two  glaffes 
five  pieces  of  the  blue  and  yellow  papers  muft  be  pall¬ 
ed  in  like  manner.  You  muft  alfo  have  a  box  of  a- 
bout  fix  inches  long,  and  the  fame  depth  and  width 
as  the  glaffes ;  it  muft  be  black  on  the  infide :  let  one 
end  be  quite  open,  and  in  the  oppofite  end  there  muft 
be  a  hole  large  enough  to  fee  the  glaffes  completely. 
It  muft  alfo  open  at  the  top,  that  the  glaffes  may  be 
placed  in  it  conveniently. 

When  you  have  put  any  one  of  thefe  glaffes  in  the 
box,  and  the  open  end  is  turned  toward  the  fun,  you 
will  fee  five  diftinift  fhades  of  the  colour  it  contains. 
If  you  place  the  blue  and  yellow  glaffes  together,  in  a 
fimilar  direction,  you  will  fee  five  fhades  of  green  dif- 
tin&lv  formed.  When  the  blue  and  *cd  glaffes  are 
placed,  a  bright  violet  will  be  produced ;  and  by  the 
red  and  yellow,  the  feveral  fhades  of  orange. 

If,  inltead  of  placing  thefe  glaifes  in  a  fimilar  pofl- 
tion,  you  place  the  fide  AB  of  the  yellow  glafs,  againfl 
the  fide  BD  of  the  blue,  you  will  fee  all  the  various 
greens  ihat  are  produced  by  nature  ;  if  the  blue  and 
red  glaffes  be  placed  in  that  manner,  yon  will  have 
all  the  poffible  varieties  of  purples,  violets,  ire.  ;  and 
laftly,  if  the  red  and  orange  glaffes  be  fo  placed, 
there  will  be  all  the  int  si-mediate  colours,  as  the  ma- 
rygold,  aurora,  ire. 

IV.  By  means  of  the  three  primary  colours,  red,  yellow , 

and  blue t  together  with  light  and  Jhade,  to  produce 

all  the  gradations  of  the  prifmatic  colours.. 

On  feven  fquare  panes  of  glafs  pafte  papers  that 
are  painted  with  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  laft  experiment.  The  colours 
for  the  orage,  green,  iiTdigo,  and  violet,  may  be 
made  by  mixing  the  other  three.  Then  with  biflre 
well  diluted,  flude  a  fheet  of  very  thin  paper,  by  lay¬ 
ing  it  light  on  both  its  fides.  With  pieces  of  this  pa¬ 
per  cover  four-fifths  of  a  glafs,  of  the  fame  lize  with 
the  others,  by  laying  one  piece  on  the  four  loweft  di¬ 
vifions,  another  on  the  three  loweft^  a  third  on  the 
two  loweft,  and  the  fourth  on  the  loweft  divifion  only;- 
and  leaving  the  top  divifion  quite  uncovered.  When 
one  of  the  coloured  glaffes  is  placed  in  the  box,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  glafs  of  fhades,  fo  that  the  fide  AB  of 
the  one  be  applied  to  the  fide  BC  of  the  other,  as  in 
fig.  3.  the  feveral  gradations  of  colours  will  appear 
fhaded  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  drapery  jndicioufly 
painted  witli  that  colour. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  certain  French  artifts 
have  proceeded  in  their  endfeavours  to  imitate,  by 
deflgns  printed  in  colours,  paintings  in  oil :  which 
they  do  by  four  plates  of  the  fame  fize>  on  each  of 
which  is  engraved  the  fame  defign.  One  of  thefe 
contains  all  the  fhades  that  are  to  be  reprefented,  ancl’ 
which  are  painted  either  black,  or  with  a  dark  grey  . 

One 


*  You  muft  ufe  water-colours  for  this  pnrpofe:  the  blue  may  be  that  of  Pruflia,  and  very  bright;  the  red,  carmine;  and  the 
yellow,  gatnbooge,  mixed  with  a  little  faffron.  Thefe  colours  muft  be  laid  very  light  and  even,  on  both  fides  of  the  paper. 

f  In  the  firft  pofition  of  the  glaffes  the  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow  being  equal,  the  fame  fort  of  green  was  conftantly  vifible  , 
but  by  thus  inverting  the  glaffes,  the  quantity  of  the  colours  being  conftantly  unequal,  a  very  pleafing.  variety  of  tints  is  produced,, 
t  The  biflre  hereufed  muft  be  made  of  foot,  not  that  in  ftcr.e. 


Fig-  3^ 
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One  of  the  three  other  plates  is  coloured  with  blue, 
another  with  red,  and  the  third  with  yellow ;  each  of 
them  being  engraved  in  thole  parts  only  which  are  to 
reprelent  that  colour*,  and  the  engraving  is  either 
ftronger  or  weaker,  in  proportion  to  the  tone  of  co¬ 
lour  that  is  to  be  reprefented-)-. 

Thefe  four  plates  are  then  parted  alternately  under 
the  prefs,  and  the  mixture  of  their  colours  produces  a 
print  that  bears  no  fmall  refemblance  to  a  painting. 
It  muft  be  conferted,  however,  that  what  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  done  of  this  kind  falls  far  fliort  of  that  degree 
of  perfeflion  of  which  this  art  appears  fufceptible. 
If  they  who  engrave  the  belt  in  the  manner  of  the 
crayon  were  to  apply  themfelves  to  this  art,  there  is 
reafon  to  expert  they  would  produce  far  more  finilhed 
pieces  than  we  have  hitherto  feen. 

V.  To  make  figures  appear  of  different  colours 

fuccefftvely. 

Make  a  hole  in  the  window-lhutter  of  a  dark 
room,  through  which  a  broad  beam  of  light  may  pafs, 
that  is  to  be  refracted  by  the  large  glafs  prifm  ABC, 
which  may  be  made  of  pieces  of  mirrors  cemented 
together,  and  filled  with  water.  Provide  another 
prifm  DEF,  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood  ;  through 
the  middle  of  this  there  mull  pals  an  axis  on  which  it 
is  to  revolve.  This  prifm  mull  be  covered  with  white 
paper  ;  and  each  of  its  fides  cut  through  in  feveral 
places,  fo  as  to  repefent  different  figures,  and  thole  of 
each  fide  Ihould  likewife  be  different.  The  infide  of 
this  prifm  is  to  be  hollow,  and  made  quite  black,  that 
it  may  not  reflect  any  of  the  light  that  partes  through 
the  fides  into  it.  When  this  prifm  is  placed  near  to 
that  of  glafs,  as  in  the  figure,  with  one  of  its  fides  EF 
perpendicular  to  the  ray  of  light,  the  figures  on  that 
fide  will  appear  perfectly  white :  but  when  it  comes 
into  the  pofition  g  h,  the  figures  will  appear  yellow 
and  red  ;  and  when  it  is  in  the  pofition  k  /,  they  will 
appear  blue  and  violet.  As  the  prifm  is  turned  round 
its  axis,  the  other  fides  will  have  a  fimilar  appear¬ 
ance.  If  inrtead  of  a  prifm  a  four  or  five  fided  figure 
be  here  ufed,  the  appearances  will  be  ftill  further  di- 
verfified. 

This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  different  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  For  when  the  fide  EF  is  in 
the  pofition  g  h,  it  is  more  ftrongly  illuminated  by  the 
leaft  refrangible  rays ;  and  wherever  they  are  predo¬ 
minant,  the  objeift  will  appear  red  or  yellow.  But 
when  it  is  on  the  pofition  k  l,  the  more  refrangible  rays 
being  then  predominant,  it  will  appear  tinged  with 
blue  and  violet. 

VI.  The  folar  magic  lantern. 

Procure  a  box,  of  about  a  foot  high,  and  18 
inches  wide,  or  fuch  other  fimilar  dimenfions  as  you 
Ihall  think  fit ;  and  about  three  inches  deep.  Two  of 
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the  oppofite  fide*  of  this  box  muft  be  quite  open ;  and 
in  each  of  the  other  fides  let  there  be  a  groove,  wide 
enough  to  pafs  a  ftiff  paper  or  pafteboard.  This  box 
muft  be  faftened  againft  a  window  on  which  the  fun’s 
rays  fall  direct.  The  reft  of  the  window  fhould  be 
clofed  up,  that  no  light  may  enter.  Provide  feveral 
fheets  of  ftiff  paper,  which  muft  be  blacked  on  one 
fide.  On  thefe  papers  cut  out  fuch  figures  as  you 
Ihall  think  proper;  and  placing  them  alternately  in  the 
grooves  of  the  box,  with  their  blacked  fides  towards 
you,  look  at  them  through  a  large  and  clear  glafs 
prifm ;  and  if  the  light  be  ftrong,  they  will  appear  to 
be  painted  with  the  moll  lively  colours  in  nature.  If 
you  cut  on  one  of  thefe  papers  the  form  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  you  will 
have  a  lively  reprefentation  of  that  in  the  atmofphere. 

This  experiment  may  be  further  diverfitied,  by 
palling  very  thin  papers,  lightly  painted  with  different 
colours,  over  fome  of  the  parts  that  are  cut  out : 
which  will  appear  to  change  their  colours,  when  view¬ 
ed  through  the  prifm,  and  to  Hand  out  from  the  pa¬ 
per,  at  different  diftances,  according  to  the  different 
•degrees  of  refrangibility  of  the  colours  with  which 
they  are  painted.  For  greater  convenience,  the  prifm 
may  be  placed  in  a  (land  on  a  table,  at  the  height  of 
your  eye,  and  made  to  turn  round  on  an  axis,  that 
when  you  have  got  an  agreeable  profpetft,  you  may 
fix  in  that  pofition. 

VII.  The  prifmatic  camera  ohfcura. 

Make  two  holes  F,  f  in  the  Ihutter  of  a  dark  Fig. 
chamber,  near  to  each  other  ;  and  againft  each  hole 
place  a  prifm  ABC,  and  a  b  c,  in  a  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tion,  that  their  fpecftrums  NM  may  be  call  on  the 
paper  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  coincide  with  each 
other  ;  the  red  and  violet  of  the  one  being  in  the 
fame  part  with  thofe-of  the  other.  The  paper  Ihould 
be  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  prifms  that  the 
fpetftrmn  may  be  fufficiently  dilated.  Provide  feveral 
papers  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  fpec- 
trum,crofs  thefe  papers,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
divifions  of  the  colours.  In  thefe  divifions  cut  out 
fuch  figures  as  you  Ihall  find  will  have  an  agreeable 
effect,  as  flowers,  trees,  animals,  ire.  When  you 
have  placed  one  of  thefe  papers  in  its  proper  pofition, 
hang  a  black  cloth  or  paper  behind  it,  that  none  of 
the  rays  that  pafs  through  may  be  reflected  and  con- 
fufe  the  phenomenon.  The  figures  cut  on  the  paper 
will  then  appear  ftrongly  illuminated  with  all  the  ori>- 
ginal  colours  of  nature.  If  while  one  of  the  prifms  re¬ 
mains  at  reft,  the  other  be  revolved  on  its  axis,  the 
continual  alteration  of  the  colours  will  afford  a  pleafing 
variety  ;  which  may  he  further  increafed  by  turning 
the  prifm  round  in  different  directions. 

When  the  prifms  are  fo  placed  that  the  two  fpec- 
trums  become  coincident  in  an  inverted  order  of  their 
colours. 


*  When  a  red  drapery  is  required,  it  is  engraved  on  the  plate  aligned  to  that  colour;  and  fo  of  yellow  and  blue :  but  if  one 
of  the  other  colours  be  wanting,  fuppofe  violet,  it  muft  be  engraved  on  thofe  that  print  the  red  and  blue  :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
The  plates  of  this  kind  have  been  hitherto  engraved  in  the  manner  of  mezzotintb ;  but  theft,  unlefs  they  are  Ikilfully  managed, 
foon  become  fmutty.  Engravings  in  the  manner  of  the  crayon,  will  perhaps  anfwer  better. 

f  The  principal  difficulty  in  this  fort  of  engraving  arifes  from  want  of  a  fkilful  management,  in  giving  each  plate  that  precift 
degree  of  engraving  which  will  produce  the  tone  of  colour  required.  If  a  bright  green  is  to  be  reprefented,  there  Ihould  be  an 
equal  quantity  of  graving  on  the  red  and  yellow  plates  :  but  if  an  olive  green,  the  yellow  plate  Ihould  be  engraved  much  deeper 
than  the  red. 
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colours,  the  red  end  of  one  falling  on  the  violet  end  of 
the  other ;  if  they  be  then  viewed  through  a  third 
prifm  DH,  held  parallel  to  their  length,  they  will  no 
longer  appear  coincident,  but  in  the  form  of  two  di- 
ftiruft  fpedtrums,  p  t,  and  inn ,  (fig.  6.)  croffingone  an¬ 
other  in  the  middle,  like  the  letter  X  :  the  red- of 
one  fpedlrum  and  the  violet  of  the  other,  which  were 
coincident  at  NM,  being  parted  front  each  other  by  a 
greater  refraction  of  the  violet  to  p.  and  in,  than  that 
of  the  red  to  n  and  t. 

This  experiment  may  be  further  diverfified  by  ad¬ 
ding  two  other  prifms,  that  lhall  form  a  IpeCtrum 
in  the  lame  line,  and  contiguous  to  the  other;  by 
which  not  only  the  variety  of  figures,  but  the  vicifii- 
tude  of  colours,  will  be  confiderably  agumented. 

VIII.  The  diatonic  fcale  of  colours. 

The  illullrious  Newton,  in  the  courfe  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  properties  of  light,  difcovered  that 
the  length  of  the  fpaces  which  the  feven  primary  co¬ 
lours  pofiefs  in  the  fpeCtrum,  exactly  correfponds  to 
thofe  of  chords  that  found  the  feven  notes  in  the  dia¬ 
tonic  fcale  of  mufic.  As  is  evident  by  the  following 
experiment. 

On  a  paper  in  a  dark  chamber,  let  a  fay  of  light  be 
7.  largely  refra&ed  into  the  fpeCtrum  AFTMGP,  and 
mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  the  feveral  colours,  as 
a,  b,  c,  ire.  Draw  lines  from  thole  points  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
fpaces  M  rf  F,  by  which  the  red  is  bounded  ;  r  g  ef 
by  which  the  orange  is  bounded  ;  q  p  e  d,  by  which 
the  yellow  is  bounded,  ire.  will  be  in  exaCt  proportion 
to  the  divilions  of  a  mufical  chord  for  the  notes  of  an 
octave  ;  that  is,  as  the  intervals  of  tliefe  numbers  I,  |, 

b  b  b  h  A»  b 

IX.  Colorific  mufic. 

Father  Castel,  a  Frenchman,  in  a  curious  book 
he  has  publilhed  on  chromatics,  fuppofes  the  note  ut 
to  anfwer  to  blue  in  the  prifmatic  colours;  the  note 
re  to  yellow,  and  mi  to  red.  The  other  tones  he  re¬ 
fers  to  the  intermediate  colours,  from  whence  he  con- 
ftruCts  the  following  gamut  of  colorific  mufic  : 


Ut 

Blue 

Ut  lharp 

Sea-green 

Re 

Bright  green 

Re  lharp 

Olive  green 

Mi 

Yellow 

Fa 

Aurora 

Fa  lharp 

Orange 

Sol 

Red 

Sol  lharp 

Crimfon 

La 

Violet 

La  lharp 

Blue  violet 

Si 

Sky  blue 

Ut 

Blue 

This  gamut,  according  to  his  plan,  is  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  fame  manner  for  the  following  otfiave; 
except  that  the  colours  are  to  be  more  vivid. 

He  fuppofes  that  thefe  colours,  by  ftriking  the  eye 
in  the  fame  fucceffion  as  the  founds  (to  which  he  makes 
them  analogous)  do  the  ear,  and  in  the  fame  order  of 
time,  they  will  produce  a  correfpondent  fenfation  of 


pleafure  in  the  mind.  It  is  on  thefe  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  F.  Caitel  has  dilucidated  in  his  treatife, 
that  he  has  endeavoured,  though  with  little  fuccefs,  to 
eltablilh  his  ocular  harpfichord. 

The  confirmation  of  this  infirument,  as  here  ex¬ 
plained,  will  lliow  that  the  effects  produced  by  colours 
by  no  means  anfwer  thofe  of  founds,  and  that  the 
principal  relation  there  is  between  them  confifts  in 
the  duration  of  the  time  that  they  relpeHively  affedt 
the  fenles. 

Between  two  circles  of  pafteboard,  of  ten  inches 
diameter,  AB  and  CD,  indole  a  hollow  pafieboard  Fig.  8. 
cylinder  E,  18  inches  long.  Divide  this  cylinder 
into  fpaces  half  an  inch  wide,  by  a  fpiral  line  that 
runs  round  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  divide  its 
furface  into  fix  equal  parts  by  parallel  lines  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities ;  as  is  exprefled  in  the 
figure. 

Let  the  circle  AB,  at  top,  be  open  ;  and  let  that  at 
bottom,  CD,  be  doled,  anti  lupported  by  an  axis  or 
ferew,  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  which  mufi  turn 
freely  in  a  nut  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  we  fliall 
prelently  deferibe.  To  the  axis  jufi  mentioned  adjuft 
a  wooden  wheel  G,  of  two  indies  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  that  has  12  or  15  teeth,  which  take  the 
endlefs  ferew  H.  Let  this  cylinder  be  incloled  in  a 
box  ILMN  (fig.  9.)  whole  bafe  is  fquare,  and  at 
whofe  bottom  there  is  a  nut  in  which  the  axis  F 
turns.  Obfcrve  that  the  endlefs  ferew  II,  fhould  come 
out  of  the  box,  that  it  may  receive  the  handle  O,  by 
which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  turned. 

This  box  being  doled  all  round,  place  over  it  a  tin 
covering  A,  which  mult  be  perforated  in  different 
parts ;  from  this  cover  there  mufi  hang  three  or  four 
lights,  fo  placed  that  they  may  ffrongly  illumine  the 
infide  of  the  cylinder.  In  one  fide  of  this  box  (which 
fliottld  be  covered  with  pafieboard)  cut-  eight  aper¬ 
tures,  a ,  b ,  c,  d,  e,j\g ,  h,  of  half  ail  inch  wide,  and  Fig.  fy 
\  of  an  inch  high ;  they  mufi  be  diredly  over  each 
other,  and  the  difiance  between  them  mufi  be  exadtly 
two  inches.  It  is  by  thefe  openings,  which  here  cor- 
relpond  to  the  mufical  notes,  that  the  various  colours 
analogous  to  them  are  to  appear  ;  and  which  being 
placed  on  the  pafieboard  cylinder,  as  we  have  Ihown, 
are  refledted  by  means  of  the  lights  placed  within  it. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when  the  handle  O  is 
turned,  the  cylinder  in  confeqnence  riling  half  an 
inch,  if  it  be  turned  five  times  round,  it  will  fticcef- 
fively  lliow,  at  the  openings  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
box,  all  thole  that  are  in  the  cylinder  itfclf,  and  which 
are  ranged  according  to  the  direction  of  the  inclined 
lines  drawn  on  it.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  notes  which  are  to  be  exprefied,  that 
the  apertures  on  the  cylinder  are  to  be  cur.  Oblerve, 
that  the  fpace  betwe  en  two  ef  the  parallel  lines  drawn 
vertically  on  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  one  meafure  of 
time  ;  therefore,  for  every  turn  of  the  cylinder,  there 
are  fix  meafures,  and  thirty  meafures  for  the  air  that 
is  to  be  played  by  this  infirument. 

The  feveral  apertures  being  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
cylinder,  in  conformity  to  the  notes  of  the  tune  that 
is  to  be  exprelfed,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  double 
_  pieces  of  very  thin  paper,  painted  on  both  fides  with 
the  colours  that  are  to  reprefeni  the  mufical  notes. 

This. 
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Chronic  This  experiment  might  be  executed  in  a  different  pence,  we  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  give  the  above  Chronicles 
II .  manner,  and  with  a  much  greater  extent;  but  as  the  piece,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  II 
Chronicles.  entertajnment  Would  not  equal  the  trouble  and  ex-  how  far  the  analogy  fuppofed  by  F.  Cartel  really  exirts.  grra^°* 


CHRONIC,  or  chronical,  among  phyficians,  an 
appellation  given  to  difeafes  that  continue  a  long  time ; 
in  contradiftin<5lion  to  tliofe  that  foon  terminate,  and 
are  called  acute. 

CHRONICLE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies 
or  kind  of  hiftory  difpofed  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  agreeing  in  moll  refpe&s  with  annals.  See 
Annals. 

Books  of  Chronicles,  a  canonical  writing  of  the 
Old  Teftament.  It  is  uncertain  which  were  written 
firft,  The  Books  of  Kings ,  or  The  Chronicles,  llnce  they 
each  refer  to  the  other.  However  it  be,  the  latter 
is  often  more  full  and  comprehenlive  than  the  former. 
Whence  the  Greek  interpreters  call  thefe  two  books 
Tla. parent optra,,  Supplements ,  Additions,  becaufe  they 
contain  fome  circumrtances  which  are  omitted  in  the 
other  hiftorical  books.  The  Jews  make  but  one  book 
of  the  Chronicles,  under  the  title  of  Dibre-Haiamim , 
i.  e.  Jourtials  or  Annals.  Ezra  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  author  of  thefe  books.  It  is  certain  they 
were  written  after  the  end  of  the  Babylonilh  capti¬ 
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S  the  fdence  that  teaches  the  method  of  mea- 
furing  time  and  diflinguifhing  its  parts.  It  is 
more  difficult,  than  may  at  firft  appear,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  precife  idea,  and  clearly  to  explain  the 
nature,  of  time.  That  ingenious  and  fubtile  impo- 
ftor  Mahomet  has  given  in  his  Alcoran  fome  traces 
of  very  refined  ideas  of  this  liibjeirt.  But,  leaving 
thefe  metaphyfical  refearches,  we  fhall  content  onr- 
felves  with  faying,  that  by  time  we  here  mean  the 
duration  and  1‘ucceflion  of  created  beings.  To  deter¬ 
mine  a  fixed  and  lenlible  meafure  of  duration,  it  is 
neceflary  to  find  fome  motion  that  is  conftantly  uni¬ 
form,  which  niay  ferve  as  a  fcale  for  that  meafure. 
From  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  has  been  obferved 
that  the  courfes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  afford  the  moll 
uuiverfal  meafure  of  motion  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  As  it  was  originally  imagined  that  the  fun 
turned  round  the  earth,  his  annual  and  diurnal  revo¬ 
lutions  were  fixed  on  for  the  common  meafure  of 
time  ;  and  by  this  meafure  they  divided  the  duration 
of  beings  into  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  hours,  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  feconds.  It  may  feem  ftrange  to  an  artro- 
nomer,  or  chronologirt,  to  read,  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  Genefis,  that  God  did  not  create  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars,  till  the  fourth  day,  and  that  there  were  days 
and  nights  before  there  was  any  fun.  But  who  can 
fay  what  is  there  precifely  meant  by  the  word  day  ? 
Mofes,  who  lived  about  3000  years  after  the  creation, 
wrote  the  origin  and  hiltory  of  the  Jews.  In  order 
to  which,  he  recurred  to  the  origin  of  all  things :  he 
began  with  the  creation  itfelf :  but  he  wrote  to  men  ; 
and  to  men  who  were  even  lefs  enlightened  than  we 
are,  efpecially  in  matters  of  allronoiny.  He  was, 


vity,  and  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the  fecond  book. 

The  Chronicles,  or  Paraleipomena,  are  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  all  the  facred  hiltory,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewilh  nation  to  their  firft  return  from  the  capti¬ 
vity,  taken  out  of  thofe  books  of  the  Bible  which  we 
ftill  have,  and  out  of  other  annals  which  the  author 
had  then  by  him.  The  defign  of  the  writer  was  to 
give  the  Jews  a  feries  of  their  hiltory.  The  firft 
book  relates  the  rile  and  propagation  of  the  people  of 
Ifrael  from  Adam,  and  gives  a  punctual  and  exatft  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reign  of  David.  The  fecond  book  lets 
down  the  progrefs  and  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
to  the  very  year  of  their  return  from  the  Babylonilh 
captivity. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a  fpecies  of  falfe  wit,  confifting 
in  this,  that  a  certain  date  or  epocha  is  exprelfed  by 
numeral  letters  of  one  or  more  verfes ;  fuch  is  that 
which  makes  the  motto  of  a  medal  ftruck  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus  in  1632  : 

ChrlftVs  DVX  ;  ergo  trIVMphVs. 
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therefore,  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  expreflions  that 
were  to  them  intelligible.  The  feriptures  were  more¬ 
over  given  to  mankind  to  ferve  them  as  guides  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  not  to  teach  them  aftronomy  ; 
of  which  were  they  ignorant,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  believe,  for  example,  that  the  fun  moves  round 
the  earth,  and  that  it  was  flopped,  though  a  thoufand 
times  greater  than  the  whole  terreftrial  globe,  by  the 
defire  of  Jolhua  at  Gibeon;  and  that  the, moon  halted 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  ire.  :  all  which  is  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore,  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  ftridt  letter,  cannot  be  true.  But  who 
knows  what  means  Providence  may  have  employed 
to  produce  thefe  appearances  ?  Without  making  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry  into  thefe  matters,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  has  vouchfafed  to 
fpeak  to  mankind  in  a  language  adapted  to  their  ca¬ 
pacities,  in  pointing  out  the  path  that  leads  to  eternal 
felicity ;  where  thofe  dark  clouds  which  now  furround 
the  human  underftanding  fhall  be  difperfed,  and  it 
will  then  perhaps  difeover  many  of  thofe  pofitions  to 
be  errors  which  pliilofophers  and  aftronomers  now 
regard  as  axioms  or  inconteftable  truths. 

The  term  chronology,  when  taken  in  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  has  two  objects  :  the  firft  is  the  meafuring  of 
time  and  its  different  divifions.  This  part  of  chrono¬ 
logy  is  regulated  by  aftronbmical  calculation,  and  con- 
feqnently  makes  a  part  of  mathematics;  and  it  is  by 
this  method  that  we  are  enabled  to  make  complete  ca¬ 
lendars  or  almanacs.  The  fecond  part  of  chronology 
confifts  in  fixing  the  dates  of  all  thofe  events  that  are 
related  in  hillory,  and  of  ranging  them  in  the  feveral 
divifions  of  time  in  w'liich  they  occurred  :  and  by  this 
means 
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means  chronology  becomes  one  of  the  eflential  parts 
of  hiftory.  This  fecond  part  draws  its  principles  from 
the  firft  ;  but  it  has  need  of  other  fupports,  as  of  cri- 
ticifm,  of  the  tellimony  of  authors,  of  ancient  coins, 
medals,  infcriptions,  &c.  of  fuch  epochs  in  hiftory  as 
are  inconteftable  ;  of  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
and  other  aftronomical  obfervations,  lac.  The  fub- 
jecl  of  the  fir/}  part  has  been  treated  under  Astro¬ 
nomy.  That  of  the  fecond  falls  to  be  conlidered  in 
the  prefent  article. 

Of  Historic  Chronology. 

It  is  in  this  fcience  that  Julius  Africanus,  Eufebius 
of  Caslarea,  George  Cyncelle,  John  of  Antioch,  Denis, 
Petau,  Cluvier,  Calvilius,  Ufher,  Simfon,  John  Mar- 
fham,  and  many  other  learned  men,  have  excelled. 
It  confifts  of  four  principal  parts,  that  form  the  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  all  its  learned  refearches  reft.  Thefe 
are, 

1.  Aftronomic  obfervations,  and  particularly  on  the 
eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  combined  with  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  mathematic  chronology  on  the  different 
eras  and  years  of  different  nations. 

2.  The  teftiinonies  of  credible  authors. 

3.  Thofe  epochs  in  hiftory  which  arefo  determined 
and  evident  that  no  one  has  ever  contefted  them. 

4.  Ancient  medals,  coins,  monuments,  and  infcrip¬ 
tions. 

We  fhall  examine  thefe  four  principal  parts  in  the 
order  they  here  ftand ;  and  conclude  with  fome  re¬ 
flections  on  the  uncertainty  that  ftill  reigns,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  lights,  in  chronological  hiftory. 

I. 

It  is  with  great  reafon  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  the  afpeots  of  the  other  planets,  have 
been  called  public  and  celeftial  characters  of  the  times, 
as  their  calculations  afford  chronologers  infallible  proofs 
of  the  precife  epochs  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
molt  iignal  events  in  hiftory  have  occurred.  So  that 
in  chronological  matters  we  cannot  make  any  great 
progrefs,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  aftronomic 
tables,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipfes.  The  ancients 
regarded  the  latter  as  prognoftics  of  the  fall  of  em¬ 
pires,  of  the  lofs  of  battles,  of  the  death  of  monarchs, 
lac.  And  it  is  to.  this  fuperftition,  to  this  wretched 
ignorance,  that  we  happily  owe  the  vaft  labour  that 
hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  fo  great  a  number  of 
them.  The  moft  able  chronologers  have  colleCted 
them  with  (till  greater  labour.  Calvifius.  for  example, 
founds  his  chronology  on  144  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and 
T27  of  the  moon,  that  he  fays  he  had  calculated.  The 
grand  conjunction  of  the  two  fuperior  planets,  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Kepler,  occurs  once 
in  8co  years  in  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac,  and  which 
has  happened  only  eight  times  fince  the  creation,  (the 
laft  time  in  the  month  of  December  1603),  may  alfo 
furnifli  chronology  with  inconteftable  proofs.  The 
fame  may  be  laid  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun, 
which  has  been  obierved  in  our  days,  and  all  the  other 
uncommon  pofitions  of  the  planets.  But  among  tliefe 
celeftial  and  natural  characters  of  times,  there  are  alfo 
fome  that  are  named  civil  or  artificial,  and  which, 
neverthelefs,  depend  on  aftronomic  calculation. 
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Such  are  the  folar  and  lunar  cycles ;  the  Roman 
indiCtion  ;  the  feaft  of  Rafter ;  the  bilfextile  year ;  the 
jubilees ;  the  fabbatic  years ;  the  combats  and  Olym¬ 
pic  games  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  hegira  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  lac.  And  to  thefe  may  be  added  the  periods, 
eras,  epochs,  and  years  of  different  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  We  lhall  only  remark  on  this  occafion, 
that  the  period  or  era  of  the  Jews  commences  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;  that  of  the  ancient  Romans 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Olympic  games  ; 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  advancement  of 
the  firft  king  of  Babylon  to  the  throne ;  the  Yezde- 
gerdic  years,  with  the  laft  king  of  the  Perfians  of 
that  name;  the  hegira  of  the  Turks  with  the  flight 
of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  lac.  The  year 
of  the  birth  of  Chrift  was  the  4713th  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  according  to  the  common  method  of 
reckoning.  Aftronomical  chronology  teaches  us  to 
calculate  the  precife  year  of  the  Julian  period  in  which 
each  of  thefe  epochs  happened.  See  Astronomy, 
SeCt.  xii. 

•  II. 

The  teftimony  of  authors  is  the  fecond  principal 
part  of  hiftoric  chronology.  Though  no  man  what¬ 
ever  has  a  right  to  pretend  to  infallibility,  or  to 
be  regarded  as  a  facred  oracle,  it  would,  however, 
be  making  a  very  unjuft  judgment  of  mankind,  to 
treat  them  all  as  dupes  or  impoftors  ;  and  it  would  be 
an  injury  offered  to  public  integrity,  were  we  to  doubt 
the  veracity  of  authors  univerfally  efteemed,  and  of 
fa&s  that  are  in  tliemfelves  right  worthy  of  belief.  It 
would  be  even  a  kind  of  infatuation  to  doubt  that 
,  there  have  been  fuch  cities  as  Athens,  Sparta,  Rome, 
Carthage,  lac.  or  that  Xerxes  reigned  in  Perfia,  and 
Auguftus  in  Rome;  whether  Hannibal  ever  was  in  Italy; 
or  that  the  emperor  Conftantine  built  Conftantino- 
ple,  lac.  The  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  moft  re- 
1'peCtable  hiftorians  will  not  admit  any  doubt  of  thefe 
matters.  When  an  hiftorian  is  allowed  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  able  to  judge  of  an  event,  and  to  have  no  in¬ 
tent  of  deceiving  by  his  relation,  his  teftimony  is  irre- 
cufable.  But  to  avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error 
for  truth,  and  to  be  fatisfied  of  a  fa<$l  that  appears 
doubtful  in  hiftory,  we  may  make  ufe  of  the  four  fol¬ 
lowing  rules,  as  they  are  founded  in  reafon. 

1.  We  ought  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  the 
teftimonies  of  thofe  who  wrote  at  the  fame  time  the 
events  happened,  and  that  have  not  been  Contradicted 
by  any  cotemporary  author  of  known  authority.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  example,  of  the  truth  of  the  fadts  re¬ 
lated  by  admiral  Anfon,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world  ?  The  admiral  faw  all  the  faefts  there 
mentioned  with  his  own  eyes,  and  publilhed  his  book 
when  two  hundred  companions  of  his  voyage  were 
ftill  living  in  London,  and  could  have  contradicted 
him  immediately,  if  he  had  given  any  falfe  or  exag¬ 
gerated  relations. 

2.  After  the  cotemporary  authors,  we  fliould  give 
more  credit  to  thofe  who  lived  near  the  time  the  events 
happened,  than  thofe  who  lived  at  a  diftance. 

3.  Thofe  doubtful  hiftories,  which  are  related  by 
authors  that  are  but  little  known,  can  have  no  weight 
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if  they  are  at  variance  with  reafon,  or  eftablifhed 
tradition. 

4.  We  muft  diftruft  the  truth  of  a  hiftory  that  is  re¬ 
lated  by  modern  authors,  when  they  do  not  agree  a- 
mong  themfelves  in  feveral  circumflances,  nor  with 
ancient  hiftorians,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  original 
fources.  We  fliould  efpecially  doubt  the  truth  of  thofe 
brilliant  portraits,  that  are  drawn  at  pleafure  by  fuch 
as  never  knew  the  perfons  they  are  intended  for,  ahd 
even  made  feveral  centuries  after  their  deceafe. 

The  moil  pure  and  molt  fruitful  fource  of  ancient 
hiftory  is  doubtlefs  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible.  Let 
us  here  for  a  moment  ceafe  to  regard  it  as  divine,  and 
let  us  prefume  to  confuler  it  as  a  common  hiftory. 
Now,  when  we  regard  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  confider  them  fometimes  as  au¬ 
thors,  fometimes  as  ocular  witnefles,  and  fometimes 
as  refpecftable  hiftorians  ;  whether  we  refleCt  on  the 
fimplicity  of  the  narration,  and  the  air  of  truth  that 
is  there  conftantly  vifible  ;  or,  when  we  confider  the 
care  that  the  people,  the  governments,  and  the 
learned  men  of  all  ages  have  taken  to  preferve  the 
true  text  of  the  Bible ;  or  that  we  have  regard  to  the 
happy  conformity  of  the  chronology  of  the  roly  fcrip- 
tures  with  that  of  prophane  hiftory  ;  or,  if  we  obferve 
the  admirable  harmony  that  is  between  thefe  books 
and  the  moft  refpeCtable  hiftorians,  as  Jofephus  and 
others  :  and  laltly,  when  we  confider  that  the  books 
of  the  holy  fcripture  furnifh  us  alone  with  an  accurate 
hiftory  of  the  world  from  the  creation,  through  the 
line  of  patriarchs,  judges,  kings  and  princes  of  the 
Hebrews  ;  and  that  we  may,  by  its  aid,  form  an  al- 
moft  entire  feries  of  events  down  to  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  or  the  time  of  Auguftns,  which  comprehends  a 
fpace  of  about  4000  years,  fome  fmall  interruptions 
excepted,  and  which  are  eafily  fupplied  by  profane 
hiftory :  when  all  thefe  reflections  are  juftly  made, 
we  muft  conftantly  allow  that  the  fcriptures  form 
a  book  which  merits  the  firft  rank  among  all  the 
fources  of  ancient  hiftory.  It  has  been  objected,  that 
this  book  contains  contradictions  ;  but  the  moft  able 
interpreters  have  reconciled  thefe  feeming  contradic¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  Vulgate,  do  not  agree  with  the 
chronology  of  the  verfion  of  the  Septuagint ;  but  the 
foundeft  critics  have  fliown  that  they  may  be  made  to 
agree.  It  has  been  oblerved,  moreover,  that  the 
fcriptures  abound  with  miracles  and  prodigies;  but 
they  are  miracles  that  have  really  happened :  and 
what  ancient  hiftory  is  there  that  is  not  filled  with 
miracles  and  other  marvellous  events  ?  And  do  we  for 
that  reject  their  authority  ?  Cannot  the  true  God  be 
fuppofed  to  have  performed  thofe  miracles  which 
Pagan  hiftorians  have  attributed  to  their  falfe  divini¬ 
ties  ?  Mult  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Livy,  becaufe  his  hiftory  contains  many  fabulous  re¬ 
lations  ? 

III. 

The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chro¬ 
nology.  Thefe  are  thofe  fixed  points  in  hiftory  that 
have  never  been  contefted,  and  of  which  there  can, 
in  fact,  be  no  doubt.  Chronologers  fix  on  the  events 
that  are  to  ferve  as  epochs,  in  a  manner  quite  arbi- 
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trary  ;  but  this  is  of  little  confequence,  provided  the 
dates  of  thefe  epochs  agree,  and  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
tradiction  in  the  faCts  themfelves.  When  we  come 
to  treat  exprefsly  on  hiftory,  we  fhall  mention,  in  our 
progrefs,  all  the  principal  epochs. 

IV. 

Medals,  monuments,  and  inferiptions,  form  the 
fourth  and  laft  principal  part  of  chronology.  It  is 
fcarce  more  than  150  years  fince  clofe  application  has 
been  made  to  the  ftudy  of  tliele ;  and  we  owe  to  the 
celebrated  Spanheim  the  greateft  obligations,  for  the 
progrefs  that  is  made  in  this  method  ;  his  excel 
lent  work,  De  prajlantia  et  ufu  nusnifsnatum  anti¬ 
quorum,  has  fhown  the  great  advantages  of  it ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  thefe  monuments  arc  the  moft  au¬ 
thentic  witnefles  that  can  be  produced.  It  is  by  the 
aid  of  medals  that  M.  Vaillant  has  compofed  his  judi¬ 
cious  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of  Pompey  :  they  have 
been,  moreover,  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  elucidating 
all  ancient  hiftory,  efpecially  that  of  the  Romans ;  and 
even  fometimes  that  of  the  middle  age.  Their  ufe  is 
more  fully  fpoken  of  in  the  article  Medals.  What 
we  here  fay  of  medals,  is  to  be  underftood  equally,  in 
its  full  force,  of  ancient  inferiptions,  and  of  all  other 
authentic  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us as 
the  famous  Arundel  marbles,  which  the  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del  (from  whom  they  have  been  denominated)  pur- 
chafed  from  the  Turks  in  the  Levant,  by  William 
Petre,  whom  he  lent  thither  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe 
marbles,  which  were  ranged  at  Lpndon  in  the  rooms 
and  garden  of  that  nobleman,  on  the  border  of  the 
Thames,  were  found  in  the  ifland  of  Paros ;  and  con¬ 
tain  a  chronicle,  wherein  the  principal  epochs  of  the 
‘hiftory  of  the  Athenians  are  exactly  and  diftinCtly 
marked,  from  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Cecrops, 
which  began  1582  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
John  Selden  compofed  a  book  in  1629,  the  title  of 
which  is  Marmora  Arundelliana,  wherein  he  explains 
thefe  valuable  antiquities. 

Every  reader,  endowed  with  a  juft  difeernment, 
will  readily  allow  that  thefe  four  parts  of  chronology 
afford  clear  lights,  and  are  excellent  gnides  to  con¬ 
duct  us  through  the  thick  darknefs  of  antiquity.  That 
impartiality,  however,  which  directs  11s  to  give  a 
faithful  relation  of  that  which  is  true  and  falfe,  of  the 
certainty  and  uncertainty  of  all  the  fciences,  obliges 
us  here  freely  to  confefs,  that  thefe  guides  are  not  in¬ 
fallible,  nor  the  proofs  that  they  afford  mathematical 
demonftrations.  In  fa  (ft,  with  regard  to  hiftory  in 
general,  and  ancient  hiftory  in  particular,  fomething 
muft  be  always  left  to  conjecture  and  hiftoric  faith.  It 
would  be  an  offence  againft  common  probity,  were 
we  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  pafs  over  in  filence  thofe 
objections  which  authors  of  the  greateft  reputation 
have  made  againft  the  certainty  of  chronology.  We 
fliall  extract  them  from  their  own  works ;  and  we 
hope  that  there  is  no  magiftrate,  theologian,  or  pu¬ 
blic  profeflor  in  Europe,  who  would  be  mean  enough 
to  accufe  us  of  a  crime,  for  not  unworthily  difguifing 
the  truth. 

1 .  The  prodigious  difference  there  is  between  the 
Septuagint  Bible  and  the  Vulgate,  in  point  of  chrono¬ 
logy,. 
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logy,  occafions  an  embarraffment,  which  is  the  more 
difficult  to  avoid,  as  we  cannot  pofitively  fay  on  which 
fide  the  error  lies.  The  Greek  Bible  counts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  i  joo  years  more  than  the  Hebrew  and  La¬ 
tin  Bibles,  ire.  2.  How  difficult  is  it  to  afeertain  the 
years  of  the  judges  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  in  the  Bible  ? 
What  darkuefs  is  fpread  over  the  fucceffion  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael  ?  The  calculation  of  time  is 
there  fo  inaccurate,  that  the  Icripture  never  marks  if 
they  are  current  or  complete  years.  For  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  a  patriarch,  judge,  or  king,  lived  ex¬ 
actly  60,  90,  too,  or  969  years,  without  any  odd 
months  or  days.  3.  The  different  names  that  the 
Affyrians,  Egyptians,  Perftans,  and  Greeks,  have  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  fame  prince,  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  embarrafs  all  ancient  chronology-  Three  or  four 
princes  have  borne  the  name  of  Alfuerus,  though  they 
had  alfo  other  names.  If  we  did  not  know  that  Na- 
bucodonofor,  Nabucodrofor,  and  Nabucolalfar,  were 
the  fame  name,  or  the  name  of  the  fame  man,  we 
Ihould  l'carcely  believe  it.  Sargon  is  Sennacherib  ; 
Ozias  is  Azarias ;  Sedecias  is  Mathanias ;  Joachas  is 
alfo  called  Selluin  ;  Afaraddon,  which  is  pronounced 
indifferently  Efarhaddon  and  Afarhaddon,  is  called 
Afenaphar  by  the  Cuthxans;  and  by  an  oddity  of  which 
we  do  not  know  the  origin,  Sardanapalus  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  T enos  Concoleros.  4.  There  remain 
to  us  but  few  monuments  of  the  firft  monarchs  of  the 
world.  Numberlefs  books  have  been  loll,  and  thofe 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  mutilated  or  altered 
by  tranferibers.  The  Greeks  began  to  write  very 
late.  Herodotus,  their  firft  hiftorian,  was  of  a  credu¬ 
lous  difpofition,  and  believed  all  the  fables  that  were 
related  by  the  Egyptian  prietts.  The  Greeks  were 
in  general  vain,  partial,  and  held  no  nation  in  efteem 
but  their  own.  The  Romans  were  ftill  more  infatn- 
ated  with  notions  of  their  own  merit  and  grandeur  : 
their  hiftorians  were  altogether  as  unjitft  as  was  their 
fenate,  toward  other  nations  that  were  frequently  far 
more  refpeeftable.  5.  The  eras,  the  years,  the  periods 
and  epochs,  were  not  the  fame  in  each  nation  ;  and 
they,  moreover,  began  at  different  feafons  of  the  year. 
AH  this  has  thrown  fo  much  obfeurity  over  chronolo¬ 
gy,  that  it  appears  to  be  beyond  all  human  capacity 
totally  to  difperfe  it. 

Chriftianity  itfclf  had  fubfifted  near  1200  years, 
before  they  knew  precifely  how  many  years  had 
palTed  ftnee  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  law 
clearly  that  the  vulgar  era  was  defective,  but  it  was 
a  long  time  before  they  could  comprehend  that  it  re¬ 
quired  four  whole  years  to  make  up  the  true  period. 
Abbe  Denis  the  Little,  who,  in  the  year  532,  was 
the  lirft  among  the  Chriftians,  to  form  the  era  of  that 
grand  epoch,  and  to  count  the  years  from  that  time, 
in  order  to  make  their  chronology  altogether  Chrif- 
tian,  erred  in  his  calculation,  and  led  all  Europe  into 
his  error.  They  count  [  3  2  contrary  opinions  of  diffe¬ 
rent  authors  concerning  the  year  in  which  the  Mefliah 
appeared  on  the  earth.  M.  Vallentont  names  64  of 
them,  and  all  celebrated  writers.  Among  all  thefe 
authors,  however,  there  is  none  that  reckon  more 
than  7000,  nor  lefs  than  3700  years.  But  even  this 
difference  is  enormous.  The  moft  moderate  fix  the 
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birth  of  Chriftin  the  4000th  year  of  the  world.  The 
reafons,  however,  on  which  they  found  their  opinion, 
appear  to  be  fufficiently  arbitrary. 

Be  thefe  matters,  however,  as  they  may,  the 
wifdom  of  Providence  has  fo  difpofed  all  things, 
that  there  remain  fufficient  lights  to  enable  us  nearly 
to  connect  the  feries  of  events:  for  in  the  firft  3000 
years  of  the  world,  where  profane  hiftory  is  defec¬ 
tive,  we  have  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  to  diredl 
us ;  and  after  that  period,  where  we  find  more  obfeu¬ 
rity  in  the  chronology  of  the  holy  feriptures,  we  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  greater  lights  from  profane  au¬ 
thors.  It  is  at  this  period  that  begin  the  time  which 
Varro  calls  hiftoric:  as,  fince  the  time  of  the  Olym¬ 
piads,  the  truth  of  fuch  events  as  have  happened 
fhines  clear  in  hiftory.  Chronology,  therefore,  draws 
its  principal  lights  from  hiftory ;  and,  in  return,  ferves 
it  as  a  guide.  Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to 
the  article  History,  and  the  Chart  thereto  annexed, 
we  lhall  conclude  the  prefent  article  with 

^Chronological  Table  of  Remarkable  Events , 
Difcoveries,  and  Inventions ,  from  the  Creation  to 
the  prefent  Time. 

Bef.  Chrift. 

4004  The  creation  of  the  world,  and  Adam  and  Eve. 
4003  The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a 
woman. 

3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  tranflated  to  Heaven. 
3348  The  old  world  is  deftroyed  by  a  deluge  which 
continued  377  days. 

2247  The  Tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by 
Noah’s  pofterity,  upon  which  God  miraculoufly 
confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes 
them  into  different  nations. 

About  the  fame  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  pro¬ 
bability,  fuppofed  to  have  parted  from  his  re¬ 
bellious  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of 
fome  of  the  more  traflable  into  the  eaft,  and 
there  either  he  or  one  of  his  fucceflbrs  to  have 
founded  the  ancient  Chinefe  monarchy. 

2234  The  celeftial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon, 
the  city  which  firft  gave  birth  to  learning  and 
the  feienees. 

2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  which  lafted  1663  years,  down  to 
the  conqueftofCambyfes,  in  525  before  Chrift. 
2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of 
Affyria,  which  lafted  above  1000  years,  and 
out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Affyrians  of 
Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

1921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when 
he  leaves  Haran  to  go  into  Canaan,  which  be¬ 
gins  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 

1897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomora  are  deftroyed 
for  their  wickednefs,  by  fire  from  heaven. 
1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  un¬ 
der  Inachus. 

1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 
1715  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  fire  from  flints. 

1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the 
book  ofGenefis,  containing  a  period  of  2369 
years. 
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Bef.  Chnft.  1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt;  1490,  appointed  by  God 
firft  high-prieft  of  the  Ifraelites. 

1571  Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  educates 
him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cecrops,  brings  a  colony  of  Sai'tes  from  Egypt 
into  Attica,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens 
in  Greece. 

1546  Scainander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and 
begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phenician  letters  into  Greece, 
and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

1491  Moles  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt, 
and  departs  from  that  kingdom,  together  with 
600,000  Ifraelites,  befides  children,  which 
compleated  the  430  years  of  lojourning.  They 
miraculoufly  pals  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
come  to  the  defert  of  Sinai,  where  Mofes  re- 
*  ceives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people,  the 

Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and 
fets  up  the  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  ark  of  the 
covenant. 

1485  The  firft  Ihip  that  appeared  in  Greece,  was 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  arrived 
at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty 
daughters. 

1453  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia 
in  Greece. 

1452  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes, 
are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he 
died  the  year  following,  aged  no. 

14$  I  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs  forty  years,  and  led  under  Jofliua  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves, 
after  having  fubdued  the  natives;  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental 
burning  of  the  woods. 

1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193, 
gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  fiege  of 
Troy,  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten 
years,  when  that  city  was  taken  and  burnt. 

1048  David  is  foie  king  of  Ilrael. 

1004  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranllated  to  Heaven. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by 
queen  Dido. 

8  r  4  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

753  JEr a  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romu¬ 
lus,  firft  king  of  the  Romans. 

720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the 
kingdom  of  lfrael  finilhed,  by  Salmanafar,  king 
of  Aflyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  cap¬ 
tivity. 

The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

658  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Athenians. 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  fome  Phe- 
nicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa, 
and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

6co  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults 
the  priefts  of  Memphis,  acquires  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  philofo- 
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phy;  returns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfe?,  Bef.  Chrlfl 
gives  general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  — — — > 
maintains  that  an  only  fupreme  Intelligence 
regulates  all  its  motions. 

Maps,  globes,  and  the  fings  of  the  Zodiac,  in¬ 
vented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar  of  Thales, 

597  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  cap¬ 
tive,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 

S 87  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege  of 
18  months. 

562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  acted  upon  a  move- 
able  fcaffold. 

559  Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia.  ^ 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  finilhed ;  that  city  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536,  gives  an 
editft  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

53  5  The  firft  tragedy  was  atfted  at  Athens,  on  a 
Waggon,  by  Thefpis. 

526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and 
a  public  library  firft  founded. 

515  The  fecond  temple  at  Jerufalem  is  finilhed  un¬ 
der  Darius. 

509  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  governed  by 
two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftrates, 
till  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  being  a  fpace  of 
461  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  Perlian  invafion  of  Greece. 

486  iElchylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize 
of  tragedy. 

481  Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his 

expedition  againft  Greece.  t 

458  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with 
the  captive  Jews  and  the  veflels  of  gold  and 
filver,  ire.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or 
490  years  before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables  compiled  and  ratified. 

430  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finilhes  about 

this  time.  ’ 

Malachi  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among 
the  Greeks,  believes  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments ;  for 
Which,  and  other  fublime  doiftrines,  he  is  put 
to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after  re¬ 
pent,  and  ere£t  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafts. 

331  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  con¬ 
quers  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  and  other  nations 
of  Alia.  323,  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  em¬ 
pire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into  four  king¬ 
doms. 

285  Dionylius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftronornical 
asra  on  Monday  June  26,  being  the  firft  who 
found  the  exaift  folar  year  to  confift  of  365 
days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs 
72  interpreters  to  tranflate  the  Old  Teftament 
into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Septuagint. 

269  The  firft  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  2  J 
years. 
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years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian 
marbles  compofed. 

260  The  Romans  firfl  concern  themfelves  in  naval 
affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  fea. 

237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caul’es  his  fon  Han¬ 
nibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear  eternal  en¬ 
mity  to  the  Romans. 

218  The  f'econd  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17 
years.  Hannibal  paffes  the  Alps,  and  defeats 
the  Romans  in  feveral  battles ;  but  being  amu- 
fed  by  his  women,  does  not  improve  his  vic¬ 
tories  by  the  ftorming  of  Rome. 

190  The  firfl  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the 
fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the  Afiatic  luxury 
firfl  to  Rome. 

168  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the 
Macedonian  kingdom. 

167  The  firfl  library  erected  at  Rome,  of  books 
brought  from  Macedonia. 

163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees 
begins,  and  continues  126  years. 

146  Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  is  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Romans. 

135  The  hiflory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

52  Julius  Casfar  makes  his  firfl  expedition  into 
Britain. . 

47  The  battle  of  Pharfalia,  between  Cxfar  and 
Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  confiding  of  400,000 
valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 

4J  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  him felf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Cxfar. 

44  Cxfar,  the  greatefl  of  the  Roman  conquerors, 
after  having  fought  fifty  pitched  battles,  and 
flain  1,192,000  men,  is  killed  in  the  fenate- 
houfe  by  confpirators. 

3 1  The  battle  of  AClium  fought,  in  which  Mark 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated  by 
Odlavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Cxfar. 

30  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  Octavius,  upon 
which  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  put  themfelves 
to*  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province. 

2  7  Octavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the 
title  of  Auguflus  Cxfar,  and  an  abfolute  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the 
firfl  Roman  emperor. 

8  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  contains  463,000  men  fit  to  bear 
arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  fliut  by  Angnflus,  as  an 
emblem  of  univerfal  peace,  and 

JESUS  CHRIST  is  born,  on  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  2  y. 

12 - Dilputes  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  ; 

2  7  - is  baptized  in  the  wildernefs  by  John, 

33  - and  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3.  at  3  o’clock 

P.  M.  his  refurreetion  on  Sunday,  April  5 ;  his 
Afcenfion,  Thurfday  May  14. 

36  St  Paul  converted. 

39  St  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  of  Chriflians  firfl  given  at  Antioch  to 

the  followers  of  Chrift. 
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43  Claudius  Cxfar’s  expedition  into  Britain. 

•  44  St  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans  ;  368,  fur- 
rounded  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  fome  parts  of 
which  are  fiill  obfervable. 

51  Caractacus,  the  Britifh  king,  is  carried  in  chains 

to  Rome. 

52  The  council  of  the  Apoflles  at  Jerufalem. 

55  St  Luke  writes  his  gofpel. 

59  Theemperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers 
to  death. 

- Perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

61  Boadicia,  the  Britifh  queen,  defeats  the  Romans ; 

but  is  conquered  foon  after  by  Suetonius,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Britain. 

62  St  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his 

epiflles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  Acts  of  the  Apoflles  written. 

Chriflianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into 

Britain  by  St  Paul  or  fome  of  his  difciples  about 
this  time. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days ;  upon 

which  began  (under  Nero)  the  firfl  perfecution 
againfl  the  Chriflians. 

67  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  While  the  factious  Jews  are  deflroying  one  an¬ 
other  with  mutual  fury,  Titus,  the  Roman  ge¬ 
neral,  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  plough  made  to  pafs  over  it. 

83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricolaj  governor  of  South-Britain,  to 
protect  the  civilized  Britains  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts 
between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  defeats 
the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Gram¬ 
pian  hills  ;  and  firfl  fails  round  Britain,  which 
he  difcovers  to  be  an  ifland. 

96  St  John  the  evangelifl  wrote  his  Revelation-— 
his  Gofpel  in  9  7. 

12 1  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland  ;  upon  which  the 
emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  New- 
caflle  and  Carlifle ;  but  this  alfo  proving  inef¬ 
fectual,  Pollius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general, 
about  the  year  144,  repairs  Agricola’s  forts 
which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick. 

135  The  fecond  Jewifh  war  ends,  when  they  were 
all  banifhed  Judea. 

1 39  Juflin  writes  his  firfl  Apology  for  the  Chriflians. 

I4t  A  number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

IJ2  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecu¬ 
tion  againfl  the  Chriflians. 

217  The  Septuagint  found  in  a  cafk. 

222  Abont  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to 
fink  under  its  own  weight.  The  Barbarians 
begin  their  eruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  an¬ 
nual  tribute  not  to  molefl  the  empire. 

260  Valerius  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of 
Perfia,  and  flead  alive. 

274  Silk  firfl  brought  from  India  ;  the  manufactory 
of  it  introduced  into  Europe  by  fome  monks, 
551  ;  firfl  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England, 
*  534- 

291  Two  emperors  and  two  Cxfars  march  to  defend 

the 
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Aft.  Ohrid,  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 

306  Conflantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  firit  began. 

3x3  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edi6t  of  Con- 
ftanririe,  who  favours  the  Chriftians,  and  gives 
full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bilhops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain 
to  aflift  at  the  council  of  Arles. 

325  The  firit  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fa¬ 
thers  attended,  againlt  Arius,  the  founder  of 
Arianifin,  where  was  compofed  the  famous 
Nicene  Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 

3  28  Conftautine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thereafter  cal¬ 
led  Conftantinople. 

331  . .  1-  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be 

dellroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  A- 

poftate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern 

(Condantinople  the  capital)  and  weftern,  (of 
which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each 
being  now  under  the  government  of  different 
emperors. 

400  Bells  invented  by  bilhop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland  revives 
under  Fergus. 

406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  into 
France  and  Spain,  by  a  conceflion  of  Honorius, 
emperor  of  the  Well. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Vifi-Goths. 

412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower 
Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home, 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and  never 
return;  adviftng  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  trull  to  their  own  valour. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly 

haraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Pi«Sts,  upon  which 
they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the 
Romans,  (which  they  entitle,  7he  Groans  of 
the  Britons),  but  receive  no  affiftance  from 
that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his 

Huns  ravage  the  Roman  empire. 

449  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Sax¬ 
ons  into  Britain,  againlt  the  Scots  and  Puds. 

455  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pifts 
invite  over  more  of  their  countrymen,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  eltablifli  themfelves  in  Kent,  under 
Hengill. 

476  The  weltern  empire  is  finiflted,  523  years  after 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia ;  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  l'everal  new  Hates  arife  in  Italy  and 
other  parts,  confiding  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns, 
and  other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature 
is  extinguiflted,  and  the  works  of  the  learned 
are  dedroyed. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chriftia- 
nity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 

$08  Piince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 
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513  Condantinople  befieged  by  Vitalianus,  whofe  Aft  Chrift 
fleet  is  burnt  by  a  lpeculum  of  brafs. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriflian  sera  is 
introduced  by  Dionyfius  the  monk. 

529  T  he  codex  of  Judinian,  the  eadern  emperor,  is 
publiihed. 

557  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  A- 
frica,  which  continues  near  fifty  years. 

581  Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoke  about  this  time  in  Italy. 

596  Augudin  the  monk  comes  into  England  with 
forty  monks. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the 
conceffions  of  Pliocas,  emperor  of  the  Ead. 

622  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
age,  and  10th  of  his  minidry,  when  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  from 
whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day 
claim  their  defcent.  His  followers  compute 
their  time  from  this  sera,  which  in  Arabic  is 
called  hegira ,  i.  e.  “  the  Flight.” 

63  7  Jerufalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens  or  followers 
of  Mahomet. 

649  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the 
grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar 
their  caliph  or  prince. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conqueds  on 
every  fide,  and  retaliate  the  barbarities  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  poflerity. 

664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt  a  monk. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  druggie  of  near  150 
years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and 
drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The  controyerfy  about  images  begins,  and  oc- 
cafions  many  infurrections  in  the  eadern  em¬ 
pire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift 

began  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Sara¬ 

cens,  and  encourage  learning. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris,  is  made 
the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Ab¬ 
bas. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called  the  Weft¬ 
ern  empire ;  gives  the  prefent  names  to  the 
winds  and  months ;  endeavours  to  reftore  learn¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  but  mankind  are  not  yet  difpo- 
fed  for  it,  being  folely  engroffed  in  military 
enterprizes. 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his 
fubjedls,  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Weffex,  unites  the  heptarchy, 
by  the  name  of  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  filh. 

838  The  Scots  and  Pidls  have  a  decifive  battle,  in 
which  the  former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms 
are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  begins  the  fe- 
cond  period  of  the  Scottifh  hiftory. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Daniih  in¬ 
vaders,  (againft  whom  he  fought  56  battles 
by  fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws; 

divides 
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ft.  Chrifh  divides  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  ty-  1096  The  firft  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  un- 

-  things;  eredts  county-courts,  and  founds  the  der  ieveral  Chriftian  princes,  to  drive  the  in- 

univerfity  of  Oxford  about  this  time.  fidels  from  Jerufahem. 

91 J  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded.  IIIO  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes, 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpation  dies  in  Englahd, where  he  had  been  permitted 

into  feven  kingdoms.  to  relide  as  a  lubjedl. 

975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  baniihed  for  1118  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftitnted, 
his  crimes.  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  to 

979  Coronation  02th  firft  ufed  in  England.  protedt  Cliriftian  ftrangers. 

Juries  firft  inftituted  in  ditto.  lift  The  canon  law  colledted  by  Gratian,  a  monk 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Eu-  of  Bologna. 

rope  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia;  letters  of  1163  London  bridge,  confifting  of  19  fmall  arches, 
the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed.  firft  built  of  (tone. 

996  Otho  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elec-  1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins 
tive.  in  Germany. 

999  Boleflaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland.  1172  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  (and  firft  of  the 

1000  Paper  made  Gf  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe;  that  of  Plantagenets)  takes pofteifionot  Ireland;  which, 

linen  rags  in  1170:  the  manufactory  introdu-  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an 

ced  into  England  at  Dartford,  1588.  triglilh  vicetoy,  or  lord  lieutenant. 

1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  1176  England  is  divided,  by  Henry,  into  fix  circuits, 
in  a  new  nr&nner  of  architecture.  and  juftice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant  judges. 

1C1 5  Children  forbidden  bylaw  to  be  fold  by  their  ii8oGlafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private 
parents  in  England.  botifes  lh  England. 

1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  pofleffion  of  1181  The  laws  of  England  are  digefted  about  this 
England.  time  by  Glanville. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  va-  1182  Pope  Alexander  Ill.  compelled  the  kings  of 

rious  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time  driven  out  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  ftirrups  of  his 

Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftile  faddle  ’when  he  mounted  his  borfe. 

manner.  1186  The  great  conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon  and 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  happened  in  September. 

Confefibr.  1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Ri- 

1043  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tar-  chard,  king  of  England,  defeats  Saladin’s  ar¬ 
tary,  ferving  hitherto  in  the  armies  of  con-  my,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants, 

tending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  1x94  Dicu  et  won  Droit,  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Ri- 
poifeflion  of  Perfia.  chard,  on  a  Victory  over  the  French. 

1054  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army.  iaoo  Chlttmies  were  not  known  in  England. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed  ;  fivft  among 

Macbeth  at  Dunlinane,  and  marries  the  princefs  the  nobility. 

Margaret,  filler  to  Edgar  Atheling.  1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens.  charter  for  electing  their  Lord  Mayor  and  o- 

1066  The  coilqueft  of  England  by  William  (fur named  ther  magiftrates  from  king  John. 

the  Baftard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  battle  1215  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  king  John  and  the 
«  of  Haftings,  where  Harold  is  llain.  barons  of  England. 

1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law.  Court  of  common  pleas  eftablilhed. 

Mufical  notes  invented.  1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gin- 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  gis-Kan,  emerge  from  the  northern  parts  of 

quarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the  German  Afia,  over-run  all  the  Saracen  empire  ;  and,  in 

bilhops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted  imitation  of  former  conquerors,  carry  death, 

to  the  pope  towards  the  end  of  January.  and  defolation  wherever  they  march. 

1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  firft  apppointed  in  Eng-  1233  The  Inquifition  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted 

land.  to  the  Dominicans. 

1080  Doomfday-book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  Eng- 

of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all  the  ellates  in  land,  France,  andGermany,  ftill  thatched  with. 

England,  and  finiflied  in  1086.  ftraw. 

The  Tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  1253  The  fam°us  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed 
his  Engliih  fubjeCts  ;  numbers  of  whom  fly  to  by  Alonfo,  king  of  Caftile. 

Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finiflies  the 
Engliih  language,  are  protected  by  Malcolm,  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

and  have  lands  given  them.  1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with 

109-1  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prefied  by  r6o  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at  the  mouth 

the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  afliftance  Jofeph,  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  AleX- 

king  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  get  under  III.  w ho  recovers  the  weftern  ifles. 

pofleffion  of  all  the  Saracen  dominions  in  1264  The  commons  of  England  firft  fummOned  to  par- 
Spain.  liament  about  this  time, 

1269  The 
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1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  Eng- 

I2?3  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Auftrian  family  be¬ 
gins  in  Germany.  ,  , ...  , 

1282  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that  principality  to 
England.  -  _  _ 

1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Carnarvon,  is  the  hrlt  prince 

of  Wales.  jr. 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that 

kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve  candidates,  who 
fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  king  of  England  ;  which  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  long  and  deflating  war  between 
both  nations. 

1293  There  is  a  regular  fucceffion  of  Englilh  parlia¬ 
ments  from  this  year,  being  the  22d  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  . 

1 298  The  prefent  Turkifh  empire  begins  in  Bithyma 
under  Ottoman. 

Silver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great 
luxury. 

Tallow  candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters 
of  wood  were  uled  for  lights. 

Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 

1 302  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented,  or  improved 
by  Givia,  of  Naples. 

1 307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 

1 308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for 

70  years. 

1310  Lincoln’s  inn  fociety  eftablilhed. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  II. 
and  Robert  Bruce,  which  eftablilhes  the  latter 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  feparate. 
A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  two  years. 
J320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chriftendom  ;  1344  ditto  in 
England. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which, 

fays  Edward  III  may  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  us  and  our  fubje&s. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whole  courfe  is  defcribed  with 

an  agronomical  exadtnefs. 

1340  Gunpowder  and  guns  firft  invented  by  Swartz, 
a  monk  ofCologn;  1346  Edward  III.  had  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  gamed  him  the  battle 
of  C  reify ;  1346,  bombs  and  mortars  were  in¬ 
vented. 

Oil  painting  firft  made  ufe  of  by  John  Vaneck. 
Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

1344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by 
Edward  III. 

1346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king 
of  Scots,  is  taken  prifoner. 

1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England 
by  Edward  III.  altered  in  1557,  and  confifts 
of  26  knights. 

1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

13J4  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in 
England. 

1356  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  which  king  John  of 

France  and  his  fon  are  taken  prifoners  by  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 
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1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Aft.  Chnfi.B 
Edward  III.  - 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from 
French  to  Englilh  as  a  favour  of  Edward  III. 
to  his  people. 

John  Wickliffe  an  Englilhman  begins  to  call  in 
queftion  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
about  this  time,  whofe  followers  are  called 
Lollards. 

1 386  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  eftablilhed  in  London. 

Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amufe- 
ment. 

1399  Weftminfter  abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — Weft* 
minfter  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  1725  ;  confiftingof 
38  knights. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s  in  Scotland 

founded. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French 
by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1428  The  fiege  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  power  in  France. 

1440  Printing  invented  by  L.  Kofter  at  Harlaem  in 
Holland  ;  brought  into  England  by  W.  Cax- 
ton,  a  mercer  of  London,  1471. 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland,  and 
and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1453  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends 
the  eaftern  empire,  1123  years  from  its  dedi¬ 
cation  by  Conrtantine  the  Great,  and  2206 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

14J4  The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland  founded. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 

1477  The  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 

1483  Richard  III.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the 
Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII. 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  con- 
teft  of  30  years,  and  the  lofs  of  100, oco  men. 

i486  Henry  eftablilhes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards, 
the  firft  Handing  army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea  charts  firft  brought  to  England 
by  Barth.  Columbus. 

1491  William  Groceyn  introduces  the  ftudy  of  the 

Greek  language  into  England. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  lubdued  by  Fer¬ 
dinand,  and  become  fubjedts  to  that  prince  on 
certain  conditions,  which  are  ill  obferved  by 
the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  ufe  the  Inquifition 
in  all  its  tortures  ;  and  in  1609,  near  one 
million  of  the  Moors  are  driven  from  Spain  to 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence 
they  originally  come. 

1492  America  firft  difeovered  by  Columbus,  a  Ge- 

noefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 


1494  Algebra 
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Aft.  Chrlft.  r494  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portnguele  firft  fail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpu- 
flus,  from  whom  it  has  its  name. 

1499  North  America  difcovered,  for  Henry  VII.  by 
Cabot,  a  Venetian. 

I  Jco  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  in¬ 
to  fix  circles,  and  adds  four  more  in  151a. 
1505  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 

1 509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables  were 
imparted  hitherto. 

1513  The  battle  of  Flowden,  in  which  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  HoWfcr  of 
his  nobility. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  firft  difcovers 

the  ftraits  of  that  name  in  South  America. 
1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery, 
receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
from  his  Holinefs. 

1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the 
reformed  protelting  againft  the  church  of 
Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 
1534  The  reformation  takc-s  place  in  England,  under 
Henry  VIII. 

1537  Religious  houfes  diftolved  by  ditto. 

1539  The  firft  Englilh  edition  of  the  Bible  authori* 
zed;  the  prefent  tranflation  finiflted  1611. 
About  this  time  cannon  began  to  beufed  in  Ihips. 
1543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king; 
firft  worn  in  England  by  queen  Eliz.  1  j6i ;  the 
fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Lee,  of  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  1 589. 
Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time 
the  ladies  ufed  Ikewers. 

1J44  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  Ihilling per  acre. 
ISAS  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  conti¬ 
nues  18  years. 

1546  Firft  law  in  England  eftablifhing  the  intereft  of 
mbney  at  10  per  cent. 

1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  Eng¬ 

land. 

1550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

1555  The  Ruffian  company  eftablilhed  in  England. 
1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John 
Knox. 

1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1 569  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

1572  The  great  maflacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

1579  The  Dutch  lhake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  the 

republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Englilh  Eaft-India  company  incorporated — efta¬ 
blilhed  1600. 

- Turky  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage 

round  the  world,  being  the  firft  Englilh  cir¬ 
cumnavigator. 

Parochial  regifter  firft  appointed  in  England. 
1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Stile  in  Ita¬ 
ly  ;  the  5th  of  October  being  counted  15. 
Vol.  III. 


1583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  Eng¬ 
land. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of 

Elizabeth,  after  t8  years  imprifo'nmfeht. 

1588  The  Spanilh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and 

other  Englilh  admirals. 

Henry  IV  pafles  the  editft  of  Nantes,  tolera¬ 
ting  the  Proteftants. 

I  s 89  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England ;  hackney 
adt  1693  ;  increafed  to  1000,  in  1770. 

1590  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

1591  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  founded. 

1597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Ger¬ 
many. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  QuCerl  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  TudOrs)  dies, 

and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland  (and 
firft  of  the  Stuarts)  aS  hfer  fucceffor  ;  which 
unites  both  kingdoms  under  thfe  nartie  Of  Great 
Britain. 

1 605  The  Gunpowder-plot  difcovered  at  Wfcfttnin- 

fter  ;  being  a  project  of  the  Roman  catholics 
to  blo\V  up  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  Eng¬ 

land. 

1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fatel- 
lites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by  the  telefcope, 
then  juft  invented  in  Holland. 

1610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac, 
a  prieft. 

i6it  Barofiets  firft  created  in  England  by  James  I. 
1614  Napier  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the 
logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  new  river  to 
London  from  Ware. 

1616  The  firft  permanent  lettlerhent  in  Virginia. 

1619  W.  Harvey,  an  Englilhman,  Confirms  the  doc¬ 

trine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
had  been  firft  broached  by  Servetius,  a  French 
phyfician,  in  1553. 

1620  The  broad  filk  manufacture  from  raw  filk,  in¬ 

troduced  into  Englafid. 

1621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

1625  Kirtg  James'  dies,  and  is  fuCceeded  by  his  fon, 
Charles  1. 

The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Englilh  fettle- 
ment  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1635  Province  of  Mary  land  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 
Regular  polts  eftablilhed  from  London  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  See. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottilh  fubjedts,  on 
which  their  army,  under  general  Lelley,  en¬ 
ters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  malecontents  in  England. 
The  maflacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Englilh 
Proteftants  were  killed. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  refractory  mem¬ 

bers,  which  begins  the  civil  wars  in  England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  par¬ 

liament. 

n  O  1649  Charles 
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Aft.  chrift.  1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  by  Cromwell,  at  Whitehall, 
—  January  30,  aged  49. 

1654  Cromwell  affiimes  the  proteftorfliip. 

16 55  The  Englilh,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica 

from  the  Spaniards. 

1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  protec* 
torlhip,  by  his  fon  Richard. 

1660  King  Charles  II.  is  reilored  by  Monk,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of  twelve 
years,  in  France  and  Holland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppreffed  by 
the  nobles,  furrender  their  privileges  to  Fre¬ 
deric  Ill.  who  becomes  abfolute. 

1662  The  Royal  Society,  eftablifhed  at  London,  by 

Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted  ;  1728  divided  into  two  fepa- 

rate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  con¬ 

quered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  by  the 
Englilh. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off 

68,000  perfons. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2,  and 

continued  three  days,  in  which  were  deftroyed 
1 3,000  houfes,  and  400  ftreets. 

Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  Eng- 

lifh  the  New  Netherlands,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Penfylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jerfey. 

1668  - ditto,  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

St  James’s  Park  planted,  and  made  a  thorough¬ 
fare  for  public  ufe  by  Charles  II. 

1670  The  Englilh  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  incorpora¬ 
ted. 

1672  Lewis  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland, 
when  the  Duch  opened  their  Iluices,  being  de¬ 
termined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire 
to  their  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

African  company  eftablilhed. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  aft  paffed. 

1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs 
to  our  earth  alarmed  the  inhabitants.  It  con¬ 
tinued  vilible  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for 
planting  Penfylvania. 

1683  India  ftock  fold  from  360  to  joo  per  cent . 

1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  JJ,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
his  brother  James  11. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II. 
raifes  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgmore,  and  beheaded. 

The  edict  of  Nantes  is  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV, 
and  the  Proteftants  are  greatly  diftreffed. 

1687  The  palace  of  Verfailes,  near  Paris,  finiflied  by 

Lewis  XIV. 

1688  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins  Nov.  $. 

King  James  abdicates,  and  retires  to  France, 
December  3. 

King  William  and  queen  Mary,  daughter  and 
fon-in-law  to  James,  are  proclaimed  Februa¬ 
ry  16. 

Vifcount  Dundee  Hands  out  for  James  in  Scotland, 
but  is  killed  by  general  Mackey,  at  the  battle 
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of  Killycrankie,  upon  which  the  Highlanders,  Aft.  ChrHT-i 
wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes,- difperfe.  - M 

1689  The  land-tax  paffed  in  England. 

The  toleration  aft  paffed  in  ditto. 

Several  bifhops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  to  William. 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the 
Prince  of  Wales  fpurioas,  was  voted  by  the 
commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impoftor,  and 
falfe  accufer. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  a- 

gaintt  James,  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  finiflied,  by  furrender  of 

Limerick  to  William. 

1692  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by 

Admiral  Rnffcll,  defeat  the  French  fleet  off 
La  Hogue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mufkets  firft  ufed 

by  the  French  againft  the  confederates  in  the 
battle  of  Turin. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate. 

Bank  of  England  eftabliflied  by  king  William. 

The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Maflacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  king 
William’s  army. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William 

reigns  alone. 

Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 

1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Da¬ 

rien,  in  America,  and  called  it  Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  11.  dies  at  St  Germains,  in  the  68t!* 

year  of  his  age. 

1701  Pruffa  erected  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  fo- 
reigns  parts  eftablilhed. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by 

queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  II.  who,  with 
the  Emperor  and  States  General,  renews  the 
war  againft  France  and  Spain. 

1 704  G%altar  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  by  admiral 
Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim,  won  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  allies,  againft  the  French. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scot¬ 

land,  figned  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

1707  The  firft  Bririlh  parliament. 

1 708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general" 

Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

Sardinia  erefted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats 

Charles  XII.  at  P'ultowa,  who  flies  to  Turky. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  miniftry  for 

othe  rs  more  favourable  to  the  intereft  of  her 
brother,  the  late  Pretender. 
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Jj  Aft.  Chrift.  1710  The  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  London,  re- 
j  built  by  Sir  Ctiriftopher  Wren,  in  37  years,  at 

one  million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 

The  Englilh  South-Sea  company  began. 

17X2  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  killed  in  a 
duel  in  Hyde-Park. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland, 

Nova-Scotia,  New-Britain,  and  Hudfon’s-Bay, 
in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  Europe,  were 
alto  confirmed  to  the  laid  crown  by  this  treaty. 

1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fuc- 

ceeded  by  George  I. 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

1 71  5  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  isfucceeded  by  bis  great- 

!grandfon  Lewis  XV.  the  late  king  of  France. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September 
under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  The  action  of  Sheriff-  muir,  and  the 
furrender  of  Preflon,  both  in  November,  when 

I  the  rebels  dilperfe. 

1716  The  Pretender  married  the  princefs  Sobiefka, 
grand-daughter  of  John  Sobiefki,  late  king  of 
Poland. 

An  act  puffed  for  feptennial  parliaments. 

17x9  The  Miififippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 
Lomhe’s  filk-throwing  machine,  containing 
26,586  wheels,  erected  at  Derby:  takes  up 
one-eighth  of  a  mile ;  one  water-wheel  moves 
the  reft ;  and  in  24  hours,  it  works  3 18,504,960 
yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 

The  South-Sea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7. 
was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
quite  funk  about  September  29. 

1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68  th  year  of  his  age; 
and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon,  George  II. 
Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  iuccefs. 
Ruffin,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablilhed 
as  an  empire. 

1732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers 
the  Mogid  empire,  and  returns  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-one  millions  Sterling. 

Several  public- fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fet- 
t lenient  of  Georgia,  in  North  America. 

I  736  Capt.  Porteous  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
fire  upon  the  populace  at  an  execution  of  a 
fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at  E- 
dinburgh. 

T738  Weftminfter  bridge,  confiftingof  15  arches,  be¬ 
gun  ;  finifhed  in  1750,  at  the  expence  of 
389,000  k  defrayed  by  parliament. 

*739  Letters  of  marque  ifliied  out  in  Britain  againft 
Spain,  July  2T,  and  war  declared  Odt.  23. 

I  743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englilh 
and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
1744  War  declared  againft  France. — Commodore  An- 
fon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
174 5  The  allies  lofe  the  battle  at  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Pretender’s  army  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 
1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  erected. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  re- 
llitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  W'ar, 
was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 
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1749  The  intereft  on  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to  Aft- Chrift. 

3  per  cent.  - 

Britifh  lierring-filhery  incorporated. 

1751  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  hisprefent 

majefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  fociety  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftile  introduced  into  Great  Britain ; 

the  3d  of  September  being  counted  the  i4‘h. 

1753  The  Britifh  mufeum  erected  at  Montague-houfe. 

Society  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 

inftituted  in  London. 

T  755  Lilbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1 756  1 46  Engliflimen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole 

at  Calcutta,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  order  of  the 
nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 

Marine  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London. 

1 757  Damien  attempted  to  alTaflinate  the  French  king. 

T7$9  General  Wolf  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec, 

which  is  gained  by  the  Englilh. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies  October  25,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  and  is  lucceeded  by  his  pre¬ 
lent  majefty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September, 

1 761,  married  the  princefs  Charlotte,  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Strelitz. 

Black-friars  bridge,  confifting  of  9  arches,  be¬ 
gun ;  finifhed  17  70,  at  the  expence  of  152,840k 
to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll. 

1  762  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruffia,  is  depofed,  impri- 
foned,  and  murdered. 

American  philofophical  fociety  eftablifhed  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales, 
born  Aug.  1  2. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great- 

Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  conclu¬ 
ded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirms  to 
Great-Britain  the  extenfive  provinces  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Loui- 
fiana,  in  North  America ;  alfo  the  iflands  of 
Granada,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago, 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

1 764  The  parliament  granted  10,000 1.  to  Mr  Har- 

rifon,  for  his  difcovery  of  the  longitude  by  his 
time-piece. 

1765  His  majefty’s  royal  charter  paffed  for  incorpo¬ 

rating  the  fociety  of  artifts. 

An  aft  palled  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

1 766  April  21,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more  than 

thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earth,  paffed  the  fun’s 
center. 

1 768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifonthe  Ruffian  ambaffador,  and 
declare  war  againft  that  empire. 

1771  Dr  Solander  and  Mr  Banks,  in  his  majefty’s  fli ip 

the  Endeavour,  lieut.  Cooke,  return  from  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral 
important  difcoveries  in  the  South-Seas. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution 

from  ariftocracy  to  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  pretender  marries  a  princefs  of  Germany, 
grand-daughter  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Aylef- 
bury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruffia, 

H  0,2  and 
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Aft.  Chrifi.  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the  king  of  Po- 

- -  land  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which 

they  divide  among  themfelves,  in  violation  of 
the  moft  folemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North 
Pole,  but  having  made  $1  degrees,  is  in  danger 
of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  attempt 
to  difcover  a  paflage  in  that  quarter  proves 
fruitlefs. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope’s  dominions. 

The  Englilh  Eaft  India  company  having,  by  con- 
queft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  extenlive  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  contain¬ 
ing  15  millions' of  inhabitants,  great  irregula¬ 
rities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad  ; 
upon  which  government  interferes,  and  fends 
out  judges,  ire.  for  the  better  adminiftration 
of  juftice. 
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CHRONOMETER,  in  general,  denotes  any  in- 
flrument  or  machine  ufed  in,  meafuring  time ;  fuch  are 
dials,  clocks,  watches,  ire.  See  Dial,  ire. 

The  term  chronometer,  however,  is  generally  ufed 
in  a  more,  limited  fenfe,  for  a  kind  of  clock  fo  contri¬ 
ved  as  to  meafure  a  fmajl  portion  of  time*  with  great 
exaflnefs,  even  to  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  fecond  :  of 
fuch  a  one  there  is  a  defeription  in  Defagulier’s  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  invented  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  George  Graham  ;  which  mult  be  allowed  to  be 
of  great  ufe  for  meafuring  fmall  portions  of  time  in 
aftronomical  obfervations,  the  time  of  the  fall  of  bo¬ 
dies,  the  velocity  of  running  waters,  ire.  But  long 
fpaces  of  time  cannot  be  measured  by  it  with  fufficient 
exaflnefs,  linlefs  its  pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in 
a  cycloid  5  becaufe,  otherwife  it  is  liable  to  err  con- 
fiderably,  as  all  clocks  are  which  have  fhort  pendu¬ 
lums  that  fwkig  in  large  arches  of  a  circle. 

There  have  been  fevcral  machines  contrived  for 
meafuring  time,  under  the  name  of  chronometers ,  up¬ 
on  principles  very  different  from  thpfe  on  which 
clocks  and  watches  are  conftrufled, 

Plate  LX XXII.  fig.  4.  repreffents  an  air-chronome¬ 
ter ,  which  is  conftrufled  in  the  following  manner.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  glafs  tube  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three 
or  four  feet  long  :  the  diameter  of  the  infide  of  this  tube 
mull  be  precifely  equal  in  every  part :  at,  the  bottom 
muft  be  a  fmall  hole,  clofely  covered  with  a  valye.  In 
the  tube  pla.tje  a  pifton  E,  fig.  <>.  which  1?  made  to  fit  it 
exaftly,  and'  muft  be  oiled,  that  it  may  move  in  the 
tube  with  the  greateft  freedom :  in  this  pifton.  there 
is  a  cock  that  fhuts  qpite  clofe ;  and  from  the  top  of  it 
there  goes  a  cord  F,  which  palfes  through  the  handle 
G.  The  cock  of  the  pifton'  being  clofed,  i,t  is  to  be 
let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  and.  being  then 
drawn  up  to  the  top,  the  air  will  then  ruih  in  by  the 
valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  fupport  the  pif¬ 
ton.  You  are  then  to  turn  t,he  cock,  fo  as  to  make  K 
very  fmajl  vent ;  and  the  air  pafling  flowly  through 
that  vent,  the  pifton  will  gradually  deft  end,  andihew 
the  hour,  either  by  lines  cut  in,  thp  tube  with  a  dia¬ 
mond,  or  marked  with  paint,  or  by  fmall  flips  of  pa¬ 
per  painted  on  the  glafs.  If  this  chronometer  Ihould 
go  too  faft  or  too  flow,  it  may  be  eafily  regulated  by 
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1773  The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks  Aft.  Chtift. 

proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe  the 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are 
every  where  unfuccelsful. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  between  the  Ruffians  and 

Turks. 

The  Britifh  parliament  having  paffed  an  afl, 
laying  a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  upon  all  teas 
imported  into  America  ;  the  colonifts,  conli- 
dering  this  as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

X  7 7 S  The  American  colonies  fend  deputies  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  afliime  the  title  of  The  Congrefs 
of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces,  and  all  the 
powers  of  government. 

1 776  The  congrefs  declare  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  independent  of  the  crown  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 
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altering  the  poiition  of  the  cock  in  the  pifton,  as  it  is 
on  that  the  whole  depends. 

If,  inftead  of  marking  the  tube,  you  would  have 
the  time  fhown  by  a  dial,  it  may  be  eafily  effefled  by 
placing  an  axis  to  which  the  hand  of  the  dial  is  fixed, 
direflly  over  the  tube,  and  winding  the  firing  to 
which  the  pifton  is  joined,  round  that  axis;  for  then, 
as  the  pifton  defeends,  the  axis  will  gradually  turn 
tire  hand,  and  fhow  the  hour :  but  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  as  the  deftent  of  the  pifton  is  not  couftantly  re¬ 
gular,  on  account  of  the  decreafe  of  refiftanice  from 
the  qu,at  tity  of  the  Adjacent  air  as  the  pifton  defeends, 
the  axis  therefore  muft  not  be  a  regular  cylinder,  but 
conical  like  the  fufee  of  a  watch,  as  in  fig.  6.  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  dial  will  be  con- 
ftant  and  regular. 

Fig.  7.  re  prefects  a  lamp-chronometer.  It  confifts 
of  a  chamber  lamp  A,  which  is  a  cylindrical  veflel  a- 
bout  three  inches  high,  and  one.  inch  diameter,  placed 
in  the  ftand  B,  The  infide  of  this  veffel  muft  be  every 
where  exaflly  of  tine  fame  diameter.  To  the  Hand 
B  i?  fixed  the  handle  C,  which  fupports  ib«  frame 
DEFG,  about  i.2:  inches,  high,  and  four  wide.  This 
frame  Is  to  be  covered  with  oiled  paper,  and  divided; 
into  twelve  equal  parts  by  horizontal  line? ;  at  the 
end  of  which  are  wrote  the  numbers  for  the  hours, 
from  1  to  12,  and  between  the  horizontal  lines  are 
diagonals  that  are  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  ire.. 
On  the  handle  B,  and  clofe  to  the  glafs,  is  fixed  the 
ftyle  or  gnomon  H.  Now,  a 3  the  diitance  of  the 
ftyle  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is,  only  half  an  inch,, 
if  the  diitance  of  the  frame  from  the  ftyle  is  only  fix 
inches,  then,  while  the  float  that  contains  tie  light 
defeends,  by  the  decreafe  of  the  oi!,  one  inch,  the 
ihadow  of  the  ftyle  on  the  frame  will  afeend  twelve 
inches,  that  is,  its;  whole  length,  and  fliow  by  its  pro- 
greffioii  the  regular  increafe  of  the  hours,  with  their 
feverai  divifions.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  however, 
that  the  oil  ufed  in  this  lamp  be  always  of  the  fame 
fort  and  quite  pure,  and  that  the  wick  alfo  be  con- 
ftantly  of  the  fame  fize  and  fubftance,  as  it  is  on  theie 
circumftances,  and  the  uniform  figure  of  the  veffel, 
that  the  regular  progrefs  of  the  ihadow  depends. 

Chronometer,  among  muiicians,  an  inftrument 
invented 
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Chronome-  invented  by  Loulie,  a  French  mufuiart,  for  the  pur- 
ter  pole  of  mealuring  time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The 

II  form  of  the  tnftrument  as  defcribed  by  him,  ts  that  of 

ry  3  1S‘ .  an  Ionic  pilaifer,  and  is  thus  defcribed  by  Malcolm  in  his 
treatife  of  Mulic,  p.  407. — “  The  chronometer  confifts 
of  a  large  ruler  or  board,  fix  feet  or  72  inches  long, 
to  be  fet  on  end  ;  it  is  divided  into  its  inches,  and  the 
numbers  let  fo  as  to  count  upwards ;  and  at  every  divi- 
fion  there  is  a  fit  mil  round  hole,  through  whole  cen¬ 
ter  the  line  of  divilion  runs.  At  the  top  of  this  ruler, 
about  an  inch  above  the  divifion  72,  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  ruler,  is  inferted  a  fmall  piece  of  wood,  in 
the  upper  fide  of  which  there  is  a  groove,  hollowed 
along  from  the  end  that  Hands  out  to  that  which  is 
fixed  in  the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a  hole  is 
made :  through  thefe  holes  a  pendulum  cord  is  drawn, 
which  runs  in  the  groove  :  at  that  end  of  the  cord 
which  comes  through  the  hole  furtheft  from  the  ruler, 
the  ball  is  hung ;  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  fmall 
wooden  pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the  holes  of 
the  ruler  :  when  the  pin  is  in  the  upmoft  hole  at 
72,  then  the  pendulum  from  the  top  to  the  centre  of 
the  ball  mult  be  exa&ly  72  inches;  and  therefore, 
whatever  hole  of  the  ruler  it  is  put  in,  the  pendulum 
will  be  juft  fa  many  indies  as  that  figure  at  the  hole 
denotes.  The  manner  of  ufing  the  machine  is  this : 
The  compofer  lengthens  or  fhorietis  his  pendulum,  till 
one  vibration  be  equal  to  the  deligned  length  of  hts 
bar,  and  then  the  pin  Hands  at  a  certain  divifion, 
which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum ;  and  this 
number  being  fet  with  the  cliff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fong,  is  a  direction  for  others  how  to  ufe  the 
chronometer  in  meafuring  the  time  according  to  the 
compofer’s  deiign :  for  with  the  number  is  fet  the 
note,  crotchet,  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have 
the  vibration  to  be;  which  in  brilk  duple  time  is  heft 
a  minim  or  half  bar,  or  even  a  whole  bar,  when  that 
is  but  a  minim ;  and  in  flow  time,  a  crotchet.  In 
triple  time,  it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part  or 
half,  or  fourth  part  of  a  bar;  and  in  the  fimple  triples 
that  are  allegro,  let  it  be  a  whole  bar.  And  if^  in 
every  time  that  is  allegro,  the  vibration  is  applied  to 
a  whole  or  half  bar,  practice  will  teach  us  ta  fubdi- 
vide  tt  juftly  and  equally.  Obferve,  that,  to  make 
this  machine  of  univerfal  ufe,  fonte  canonical  meafure 
of  the  diviiions  mud  be  agreed  upon,  that  the  figure 
may  give  a  certain  direction  for  the  length  of  the 
pendulum. 

CHROSTASIMA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  aft  thofe  which  appear 
of  one  fimple  and  permanent  colour  in  all  lights  ;  fuch 
are  the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet,  amethyft, 
fapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and  the  topaz.  See  Dia¬ 
mond,  Carbuncle,  ire. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Aurelia,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
Hate  of  reft  and  feeming  infeiifibibty,  which  butter¬ 
flies,  moths,  and  l'everal  other  kinds  of  infeCts,  mull: 
pafs  through  before  they  arrive  at  their  winged  or 
moft  perfect  ftate. 

In  this  ftate,  no  creatures  afford  lo  beautiful  a  va¬ 
riety  as  the  butterfly  kinds,  and  they  all  pals  through 
this  middle  ftate  without  one  exception.  The  figure 
of  the  aurelia  or  chryfalis  generally  approaches  to  that 
of  a  cone,  or  at  leaft  the  hinder  part  of  it  is  in  this 


lhape ;  and  the  creature,  while  in  this  Hate,  feems  to  Chry fairs, 
have  neither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  has  any  power  of  — — — 
walking.  Jt  feems  indeed  to  have  hardly' io  much  as 
life.  It  takes  no  nouiilhment  in  this  ftate,  nor  has  it  any 
organs  for  taking  any  ;  and  indeed  its  pofterior  part  is 
all  that  feems  animated,  this  having  a  power  of  giving 
itfeif  fome  motions.  The  external  covering  of  the 
chryfalis  is  cartilaginous,  and  confiderably  large,  and 
is  ufually  fmooth  and  glofiy :  but  fome  few  of  them 
have  a  few  hairs ;  fome  are  alio  as  hairy  as  the  cater¬ 
pillars  from  which  they  are  produced  ;  and  others 
are  rough,  and,  as  it  were,  fliagreered  all  over. 

In  all  of  thefe  there  may  be  diftinguiihed  two  fides; 
the  one  of  which  is  the  back,  the  other  the  belly  of  the 
animal.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter,  there 
may  always  be  diftinguiihed  certain  little  elevations 
running  in  ridges,  and  refembling  the  fillets  wound 
about  mummies :  the  part  whence  thefe  have  their 
origin,  is  efteemed  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  other 
fide,  or  back,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure  in 
moft  of  the  chryfalifes  ;  but  idme  have  ridges  on  the 
anterior  parr,  and  tides  of  this  part ;  and  thefe  ufually 
terminate  in  a  point,  and  make  an  angular  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  chryfalis. 

Flora  this  difference  is  drawn  the  firft  general  dif- 
tinCiion  of  thefe  bodies.  They  are  by  this  divided  into 
two  claffes  ;  the  round  and  tire  angular  kinds.  The 
firft  are,  by  the  French  naturalifts,  called  feves  ;  from 
the  common  enftom  of  calling  the  chryfalis  of  the  filk- 
worm,  which  is  round,  by  this  name. 

There  is  fomething  more  regular  in  this  diftiniftion 
than  might  at  firft  be  conceived  ;  for  the  division  is 
continued  from  the  fly -ftate  :  the  rounded  chryfalifes 
being  altnoft  all  produced  by  the  phalanx  or  moths  ; 
and  the  angular  ones  by  the  papilios ,  or  day-flies. 

There  are  feveral  fubordinate  dill  inct  ions  of  thefe 
kinds  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  lefs  different  from 
ooe  another  than  the  caterpillars  from  whence  they 
are  produced. 

The  head  of  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  ufually  termi¬ 
nates  itfeif  by  two  angular  parts,  which  Hand  feparate 
one  from  the  other,  and  referable  a  pair  of  horns. 

On  the  back,  eminences  and  marks  are  difeovered, 
which  imagination  may  form  into  eyes,  nofe,  chiD, 
and  other  parts  of  the  human  face. 

There  is  a  great  variety  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
in  the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the  eminences  and 
fpots  on  the  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  chryfalifes  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  thofe 
chryfalifes  which  are  terminated  by  a  fingle  horn,  af¬ 
ford  day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of  thofe  which  have 
buttoned  antenna;,  and  whofe  wings,  in  a  ftate  of  reft, 
cover  the  under  part  of  their  body,  and  which  ufe  all 
their  fix  legs  in  walking,  thole  of  many  other  kinds' 
ufing  only  four  of  them.  Thofe  chryfalifes  which  are- 
terminated  by  two  angular  bodies,  and  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  great  number  of  lpines,  and  have  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  human  face  on  their  back  in  the  greatelt 
perfection,  afford  butterflies  of  the  day-kind  ;  and  of 
that  clafs  the  charn-Cters  of  which  are,  their  walking 
on  four  legs,  and  ufing  the  other  two,  that  is,  the  an¬ 
terior  part,  in  the  manner  of  arms  or  hands.  The 
chryfalifes  which  have  two  angular  bodies  on  their 
heads,  but  Ihorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  and 
whofe 
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Chryfalis.  whofe  back  fhews  but  a  faint  (ketch  of  the  human  face, 
and  which  have  fewer  (pines,  and  thofe  lefs  (harp, 
always  turn  to  that  fort  of  butterfly  the  upper  wings 
of  which  are  divided  into  fegments,  one  of  which  is 
fo  long  as  to  reprefent  a  tail,  and  whole  under  wings 
are  folded  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  A  careful 
obfervation  will  eftablifli  many  more  rules  of  this  kind, 
which  are  not  fo  perfedl  as  to  be  free  from  all  excep¬ 
tions  ;  yet  are  of  great  ufe,  as  they  teach  us  in  gene¬ 
ral  what  fort'of  fly  we  are  to  expert  from  the  chry¬ 
falis,  of  which  we  know  not  the  caterpillar,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  only  judge  from  appearances. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  differences  of  the  angular 
Chryfalifes ;  the  round  ones  alio  have  their  different 
■marks  not  lefs  regular  than  thofe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  round  chrylalifes  have 
the  hinder  part  of  their  body  of  the  figure  of  a  cone  ; 
but  the  upper  end,  which  ought  to  be  its  circular  plane 
bafe,  is  ufually  bent  and  rounded  into  a  fort  of  knee  : 
this  is  ufiially  called  the  head  of  the  chryfalis  ;  but 
thefe  are  alfo  fome  of  this  kind,  the  head  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  nearly  plane  furface  :  (bme  of  the 
creeping  ten-legged  caterpillars  give  chrylalifes  of  this 
kind,  which  have  each  of  them  two  eminences  that 
feem  to  bring  them  towards  the  angular  kind. 

Among  the  angular  chrylalifes  there  are  fome  whofe 
colours  feem  as  worthy  our  obfervation  as  the  fliapes 
of  the  others.  Many  of  them  appear  fuperbly  clothed 
in  gold.  Thefe  elegant  fpecies  have  obtained  the 
name  of  chryfalis  and  aurelia ,  which  are  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  fignifying  gold ;  and  from 
thefe  all  other  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  cal¬ 
led  by  the  fame  names,  though  lefs,  or  not  at  all,  en¬ 
titled  to  them.  As  fome  kinds  are  thus  gilded  all 
over,  fo  others  are  ornamented  with  this  gay  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  more  (paring  manner,  having  only  a  few 
fpots  of  it  in  different  places  on  their  back  and  belly. 
Thefe  obvious  marks,  however,  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  certain  characters  of  diftinction  :  for 
accidents  in  the  formation  of  the  chryfalis  may  alter 
them ;  and  thofe  which  naturally  would  have  been 
gilded  all  over,  may  be  fometimes  only  fo  in  part ; 
and  either  thefe  or  the  others  may,  by  accident,  be  fo 
formed,  as  to  (hew  nothing  of  this  kind  at  all,  but  be 
only  of  a  dttlky  brown.  Thofe,  however,  which  have 
neither  filver  nor  gold  to  recommend  them  to  your 
eyes,  do  not  want  other  colours,  and  thofe  beautifully 
variegated.  Some  of  them  are  all  over  of  an  elegant 
green,  as  is  the  chryfalis  of  the  fennel-caterpillar; 
others  of  an  elegant  yellow  ;  and  fome  of  a  bright- 
greeniflt  tinge,  variegated  with  fpots  of  a  Alining 
black  :  we  have  a  very  beautiful  inftance  of  this  laft 
kind  in  the  chryfalis  of  the  elegant  cabbage-caterpillar. 
The  general  colour  of  the  chryfalis  of  the  common 
butterflies,  however,  is  brown. 

Some  are  alfo  of  a  fine  deep  black ;  and  of  thefe 
many  are  fo  fmooth  and  glolfy,  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  fineft  Indian  japan.  The  common  caterpillar  of 
the  fig-tree  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  mod 
beautiful  gloffy  ones ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  vine  af¬ 
fords  another  of  thefe  fine  black  chrylalifes. 

The  rounded  chryfalifes  do  not  afford  any  thing  of 
that  variety  of  colouring  fo  remarkably  beautiful  in 
the  angular  ones ;  they  are  ufually  of  a  dulky  yellow. 


in  different  (hades,  and  are  often  varioufly  fpotted  Chryfalis^ 

with  black :  but  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  chryfalifes, - ~ 

before  they  arrive  at  their  fixed  colour,  pafs  through 
feveral  other  temporary  ones ;  fome  being  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  colour  when  firft  produced  from  the  caterpillar, 
from  what  they  are  a  few  days  afterwards ;  and  fome 
varying  fo  greatly,  though  only  in  degree,  as  not  to 
be  dilUngnilhable,  even  by  the  moft  converfant  eye, 
from  what  they  were  when  firlt  produced.  The 
green  rough  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  has  a  chryfalis 
which  is  green  at  firft ;  and  from  that  gradually  goes 
through  all  the  (hades  of  green  to  a  faint  yellow, 
which  is  its  lading  colour;  and  one  of  the  oak  cater¬ 
pillars  yields  a  chryfalis  beautifully  fpotted  with  red  at 
its  fird  appearance ;  but  thefe  fpots  change  to  brown 
for  their  fixed  colour  :  the  third  day  from  their  for¬ 
mation  ufually  fixes  their  lading  colours ;  and  if  they 
are  obferved  to  turn  black  in  any  part  after  tiffs  time, 
it  is  a  fign  that  they  are  dead  or  dying. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  iufe&s,  as  a  fly,  fpider,  and 
an  ant,  do  not  differ  more  evidently  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  regard  to  appearance,  than  do  a  caterpillar, 
its  chryfalis,  and  a  butterfly  produced  from  it ;  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  thefe  are  all  the  product  of  the  fame 
individual  egg;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  creature  which  was  for  a  while  a  caterpillar, 
is,  after  a  certain  time,  a  chryfalis,  and  then  a  but¬ 
terfly.  Thefe  great  changes  produced  in  fo  fudden  a 
manner,  feem  like  the  met  amor phofs  recorded  in,  the 
fables  of  the  ancients ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  thofe  fables  firlt  took  their  origin  from  fnch 
changes. 

The  parts  being  diftinguilhable  in  the  chryfalis,  we 
eafily  find  the  difference  of  the  fpecies  of  the  fly  that 
is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked  eye  (hews  whether 
it  be  one  of  thofe  that  have,  or  of  thofe  that  have  not, 
a  trunk ;  and  the  affiftance  of  a  microfcope  (hews  the 
antennae  fo  diftin&ly,  that  we  are  able  to  difeern  whe¬ 
ther  it  belongs  to  the  day  or  night-dafs ;  and  often  to 
what  genus,  if  not  the  very  fpecies  :  nay,  in  the  plu- 
mofe  horned  kinds,  we  may  fee,  by  the  antennae, 
whether  a  male  or  female  phalaena  is  to  be  produced 
from  the  chryfalis ;  the  horns  of  the  female  being  in 
this  ftate  evidently  narrower,  and  appearing  lefs  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  common  furface  of  the  body,  than 
thofe  of  the  male. 

All  thefe  parts  of  the  chryfalis,  however,  though 
feen  very  diftin&ly,  are  laid  clofe  to  one  another,  and 
feem  to  form  only  one  mafs ;  each  of  them  is  covered 
with  its  own  peculiar  membrane  in  this  ftate,  and  all 
are  furrounded  together  by  a  common  one  ;  and  it  is 
only  through  thefe  that  we  fee  them  ;  or  rather  we 
fee  on  thefe  the  figures  of  all  the  parts  moulded  within, 
and  therefore  it  requires  attention  to  diftinguilh  them. 

The  chryfalis  is  feft  when  firft  produced,  and  is  wet¬ 
ted  on  the  front  with  a  vifeous  liquor ;  its  (kin,  though 
very  tender  at  firft,  dries  and  hardens  by  degrees  : 
but  this  vifeous  liquor  which  fnrrounds  the  wings, 
legs,  ire.  hardens  almoft  immediately  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  faftens  all  thofe  limbs,  isre.  into  a  mafs,  which 
were  before  loofe  from  one  another  :  this  liquor,  as 
it  hardens,  lofes  its  tranlparence,  and  becomes  brown  ; 
fo  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  moift  that  thefe  parts 
are  to  be  feen  diftindt. 


It 
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fhryfalis.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole,  that  the  chrylalis  is 
no  other  than  a  butterfly,  the  parts  of  which  are  htd 
under  certain  membranes  which  fallen  them  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and,  when  the  limbs  are  arrived  at  their  due 
ftrength,  they  become  able  to  break  through  thefe 
membranes,  and  then  expand  and  arrange  tliemfelves 
in  their  proper  order. 

The  firft  metamorphofts,  therefore,  differs  nothing 
from  the  fecond,  except  that  the  butterfly  comes  from 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar  in  a  weak  ftate,  with  limbs 
unable  to  perform  their  offices,  whereas  it  comes  from 
the  chryfalis  perfect. 

Wfl.  of  In -  M.  Reaumur  has  given  us  many  courious  obferva- 

feiis,  vol.i.  tions  on  the  ftrndiure  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  cover- 
p.  2, — 28.  jngS  that  attend  the  varieties  of  the  caterpillar-kind  in 
this  ftate. 

The  creatures  in  general  remain  wholly  immove¬ 
able  in  this  ftate,  and  feem  to  have  no  bufmefs  in  it 
but  a  patient  attendance  on  the  time  when  they  are 
to  become  butterflies ;  and  this  is  a  change  that  can 
happen  to  them,  only  as  their  parts,  before  extremely 
foft  and  weak,  are  capable  of  hardening  and  becoming 
firm  by  degrees,  by  the  tranfpiration  of  that  abundant 
humidity  which  before  kept  them  foft :  and  this  is 
proved  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Reaumur,  who,  inclo- 
fing  fume  chryfalifes  in  a  glafs  tube,  found,  after  fome 
time,  a  ftnall  quantity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
which  could  have  come  there  no  other  way,  but  from 
the  body  of  the  inclofed  animal.  This  tranfpiration 
depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  it  is 
increafed  by  heat,  and  diminilhed  by  cold  ;  but  it  has 
alio  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  butterfly  to  which  the  chryfalis  belongs* 

According  to  thefe  obfervations,  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  the  chryfalis  ftate  mull  be, 
in  different  fpecies,  very  different ;  and  there  is  in¬ 
deed  this  wide  difference  in  the  extremes,  that  fome 
fpecies  remain  only  eight  days  in  this  ftate,  and  others 
eight  months. 

We  know  that  the  caterpillar  changes  its  (kin  four 
or  five  times  during  its  living  in  that  ftate  ;  and  that 
all  thefe  fkins  are  at  firft  produced  with  it  from  the 
egg,  lying  clofely  over  one  another.  It  parts  with, 
or  throws  off  all  thefe  one  by  one,  as  the  butterfly, 
which  is  the  real  animal,  all  this  time  within,  grows 
more  and  more  perfect  in  the  feveral  firft  changes. 
When  it  throws  off  one,  it  appears  in  another  lkin  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  fame  form  ;  but  at  its  final  change  from 
this  appearance,  that  is,  when  it  throws  off  the  jaft 
fkin,  as  the  creature  within  is  now  arrived  at  fnch  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  to  need  no  farther  taking  of 
nourifhment,  there  is  no  farther  need  of  teeth,  or  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  a  caterpillar.  The  creature,  in 
this  laft  change,  proceeds  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
in  all  the  former,  the  fkin  opening  at  the  back,  and 
the  animal  making  its  way  out  in  this  fhape.  If  a  ca¬ 
terpillar,  when  about  to  throw  off  this  laft  fkin,  be 
thrown  into  fpirits  of  wine,  and  left  there  for  a  few 
days,  the  membranes  within  will  harden,  and  the 
creature  may  be  afterwards  carefully  opened,  and  the 
chryfalis  taken  out,  in  which  the  form  of  the  tender 
butterfly  may  be  traced  in  all  its  lineaments,  and  its 
eyes,  legs,  ire.  evidently  feen.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
however,  to  feize  upon  this  exadl  time  for  proving 


the  extftence  of  the  chrylalis  or  butterfly  tn  the  cater.  Chryfalis. 
pillar  :  for  if  one  of  thefe  animals  be  thrown  into  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  or  into  vinegar,  fome  days  before  that 
time,  and  left  there  for  the  flefh  to  harden,  it  may  af¬ 
terwards  be  differed,  and  all  the  lineaments  of  the 
butterfly  traced  out  in  it ;  the  wings,  legs,  antennas,  ire. 
being  as  evident  here,  and  as  large,  as  in  the  chry¬ 
falis. 

It  is  very  plain  from  this,  that  the  change  of  the 
caterpillar  into  chryfalis  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment; 
but  is  carrying  on  for  a  long  time  before,  even  from 
the  very  hatching  of  the  creature  from  the  egg  The 
parts  of  the  butterfly,  however,  are  not  difpofed  ex- 
afUy  in  the  fame  manner  while  in  the  body  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar,  as  when  left  naked  in  the  form  of  the  chry¬ 
falis  :  for  the  wings  are  proportionally  longer  and 
narrower,  being  wound  up  into  the  form  of  a  cord  ; 
and  the  antennae  are  rolled  up  on  the  head ;  the  trunk 
is  alfo  twilled  up.  and  laid  upon  the  head  ;  but  this  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  in  the  perfeft 
animal,  and  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  lies 
within  the  chrylalis;  fo  that  the  firft  formation  of  the 
butterfly  in  the  caterpillar,  by  time  arrives  at  a  pro¬ 
per  change  of  the  difpolition  of  its  parts,  in  order  to 
its  being  a  chryfalis.  The  very  eggs,  hereafter  to  be 
depofited  by  the  butterfly,  are  alio  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  chryfalis,  but  in  the  caterpillar  itfelf,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  natural,  regular  order.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  in  this  ftate  very  fmall  and  tranfparent ;  but  af¬ 
ter  the  change  into  the  chryfalis,  they  have  their  pro¬ 
per  colour. 

As  foon  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the  butterfly,  there¬ 
fore,  are  arrived  at  a  ftate  proper  for  being  expofed 
to  the  more  open  air,  they  are  thrown  out  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  furrounded  only  with  their 
membranes ;  and  as  loon  as  they  are  arrived  after 
this  at  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength  and  folidity,  they 
labour  to  break  through  thefe  thinner  coverings,  and 
to  appear  in  their  proper  and  natural  form.  The 
time  of  their  duration  in  this  ftate  of  chrylalis  is  very 
uncertain,  fome  remaining  in  it  only  a  few  days, 
others  feveral  months,  and  fome  almoft  a  year  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  that  many  are 
not  aware  of.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  as  foon  as 
the  creature  has  inclofed  itfelf  in  its  ffiell,  be  that  of 
what  matter  it  will,  it  undergoes  its  change  into  the 
chryfalis  ftate.  And  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  :  yet  there  are  fome  which  are  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  lheil  before  they  become  chryfalifes ;  fo 
that  their  durationin  the  real  chryfalis  ftate  is  much 
lhorterthan  it  naturally  appears  to  be*  M.  Reaumur 
carefully  watched  the  auriculatcd  caterpillar  of  the 
oak  into  its  feveral  changes,  and  particularly  from  its 
chryfalis,  which  is  of  this  laft  kind,  into  the  fly  ;  and 
has  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  this  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  general  courfe  of  nature  in  thefe  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  membranes  which  envelope  the  creature  in 
this  chryfalis  ftate  are  at  firft  tough  and  firm,  and  im¬ 
mediately  touch  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inclofed  ani¬ 
mal;  but  by  degrees,  as  thefe  parts  harden,  they  be¬ 
come  covered,  l’ome  with  hairs,  and  others  with  feales. 

Thefe,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  by  degrees  fall  off 
the  feveral  particular  membranes  which  cover  the 

parts, 
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Chryfalis.  parts  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  a  greater  diilance, 
~  and  hy  degrees  loofen  them  from  the  limbs.  This  is 

one  real'on  of  thofe  membranes  drying  and  becoming 
brittle. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  corcelet  is 
ufually  marked  with  a  line  which  runs  in  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  direction  ;  and  this  part  is  always  more  elevated 
than  the  reft,  even  in  the  conic  kinds,  which  are  no 
otherwife  angular.  This  line  is  in  fome  very  bold  and 
plain ;  in  others,  it  is  fo  faint  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable 
without  glades ;  but  it  is  always  in  the  midlt  of  that 
line  that  the  ftiell  begins  to  open.  The  motion  of  the 
head  of  the  butterfly  backwards  firft  occafions  this 
crack ;  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  fame  motions  open 
it  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

The  clearing  itielf,  however,  entirely,  is  a  work 
of  more  time  in  this  cafe,  than  is  the  palling  of  the 
chryfalis  out  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar.  In  that 
cafe  there  is  a  crack  fufficiently  large  in  the  fkin  of  the 
back,  and  the  W’hole  chryfalis  being  loofe  comes  out 
at  once.  But  in  this  cafe,  every  particular  limb,  and 
part  of  the  body,  has  its  feparate  tale ;  and  thefe  are 
almoft  inconceivably  thin  and  tender,  yet  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  every  part  be  drawn  out  of  them  before  it 
appear  naked  to  ihe  open  air.  As  foon  is  all  this  is 
effected,  and  the  animal  is  at  full  liberty,  it  either  con¬ 
tinues  fome  time  upon  the  remains  of  its  covering,  or 
creeps  a  little  way  diftant  from  it,  and  there  refts. 
The  wings  are  what  we  principally  admire  in  this  crea¬ 
ture.  Thefe  are  at  this  time  fo  extremely  folded  up, 
and  placed  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  that  the  creature 
fee  ms  to  have  none  at  all  :  but  they  by  degrees  ex¬ 
pand  and  unfold  themfelves  ;  and  finally,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  at  the  utmoft,  they  appear 
at  their  full  fize,  and  in  all  their  beauty.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  tliis  fudden  unfolding  of  the  wings  is  this  :  the 
fmall  figure  they  make  when  the  creature  firft  comes 
out  of  its  membranes,  does  not  prevent  the  obferving 
that  they  are  at  that  time  conftderably  thick.  This  is 
owing  to  its  being  a  large  wing  folded  up  in  the  niceft 
manner,  and  with  folds  fo  arranged  as  to  be  by  no 
means  fcnfible  to  the  eye,  for  the  wirvg  is  never  feen 
to  unfold  ;  but,  when  oblerved  in  tire  moll  accurate 
manner,  feems  to  grow  under  the  eye  to  this  extent. 
When  the  creature  is  firft  produced  from  the  fhell,  it 
is  every  where  moift  and  tender ;  even  its  wings  have 
no  ftreugth  or  ftiffnefs  till  they  expand  themfelves  ; 
but  they  then  dry  by  degrees,  and,  with  the  other 
parts,  become  rigid  and  firm.  But  if  any  accident 
prevents  the  wings  from  expanding  at  their  proper 
time,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  out  of  its  fhcll, 
they  never  afterwards  are  able  to  extend  themfelves ; 
but  the  creature  continues  to  wear  them  in  their  con- 
trailed  and  wholly  ufelel's  ftate  ;  and  very  often,  when 
the  wings  are  in  part  extended  before  fuch  an  accident 
happens,  it  flops  them  in  a  partial  extenfion,  and  the 
creature  mull  be  contented  to  pafs  its  whole  life  with 
them  in  that  manner. 

M.  Reaumur  has  proved,  that  heat  and  cold  make 
great  differences  in  the  time  of  hatching  the  butterfly 
from  its  chryfalis  ftate  :  and  this  he  particularly  tried 
with  great  accuracy  and  attention,  by  putting  them  in 
veffels  in  warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-h'oufes  ;  and  it  feem- 
ed  wholly  owing  to  the  hafteni ng  or  retarding  the  eva¬ 


poration  of  the  abundant  humidity  of  the  animal  in  the  chryfalis 
chryfalis  ftate,  that  it  fooner  or  later  appeared  in  the  | 
butterfly  form.  He  varnilhed  over  fome  chryfalifes,  Chryfan- 
in  order  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of  thus  wholly  tliemun^- 
preventing  their  tranfpiration  ;  and  the  confequence 
was,  that  the  butterfly  came  forth  from  thefe  two 
months  later  than  their  natural  time.  Thus  was  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  this  ftate  lengthened;  that  is, 
its  exillence  was  lengthened ;  but  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  creature,  fince  it  was  in  the  time  of  its 
ftate  of  inaction,  and  probably  of  infenfibility. 

Though  this  was  of  ho  coniequence,  Mr  Reaumur 
deduces  a  hint  from  it  that  feems  to  be  of  fome  ufe. 

He  obferves  that  hen’s  eggs,  of  which  we  make  fo 
many  ufes,  and  eat  in  fo  many  forms,  aTe  properly  a 
lort  of  chryfalis  of  the  animal ;  their  germ,  after  they 
are  impregnated  by  the  cock,  containing  the  young 
animal  alive,  and  waiting  only  a  due  degree  of  warmth 
to  be  hatched,  and  appear  in  its  proper  form.  Eggs 
tranfpirc  notwithftanding  the  hardnefs  of  their  Ihells  j 
and  when  they  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a  road 
found  near  one  of  their  ends,  between  the  Ihell  and 
the  internal  membrane  ;  this  is  a  mark  of  their  being 
ftale,  and  is  the  effetft  of  an  evaporation  of  part  of  their 
humidity  :  and  the  fame  varnilh  which  had  been  uled 
to  the  chryfalis,  being  tried  on  eggs,  was  found  to 
preferve  them  for  two  years,  as  frelh  as  if  laid  but  the 
fame  day,  and  fuch  as  tl>e  niceft  palate  could  not  di- 
ftinguifh  from  thofe  that  were  fo.  See  Eggs. 

it  is  not  yet  known  how  much  farther  this  ufeful 
(peculation  might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  of  great  ufe  even  to  human  life,,  to  invent  fome- 
tliing  that  Ihould  a  (ft  in  the  manner  of  this  varnilh,  by 
being  rubbed  over  the  body,  as  the  'at hie t a  did  of  old, 
and  the  favages  of  the  Weft  Indies  do  at  this  time, 
without  knowing  why.  But  to  return  to  rhe  infeefts 
which  are'  the  fubjedts  of  this  article  ;  their  third  ftate, 
that  in  which  they  are  winged,  is  always  very  Ihort, 
and  feems  deftined  for  no  other  aeftion  but  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  fpeeies.  See  PapjlIo. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  Corn-marigold  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygavrvia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefta  ctels  of  plants.  There  are  19  fpecies,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  mod  remarkable  :  1.  The 
ferotinum  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  creep  far  under  the  fnrface,  and  fend  up 
ftrong  ftalks  more  than  four  feet  high,  garnilhed  with 
long  fawed  leaves  ending  in  points.  Thefe  ftalks  di¬ 
vide  upward  into  many  fmaller  ;  each  being  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  large,  white,  radiated  flower,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  end  of  Auguft  or  September.  2.  The 
coronarium  hath  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  three  feet,  with  a  lingle  upright  ftalk 
divided  into  numerous  branches,  garnilhed  with  pin¬ 
nated  leaves,  and  crowned  with  elegant  compound 
flowers  of  different  colours  and  properties.  The  va¬ 
rieties  are,  Angle  and  double  flowers  of  a  cream  co¬ 
lour;  yellow;  yellow  and  white;  bri  mltone- colour  ed ; 
fiftular,  or  quilled  ;  or  thole  with  finely  jagged  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  all  the  above  colours  and  properties. 

All  the  varieties  begin  flowering  in  July  :  the  flowers 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  exhibit  a  .conftant  fuc- 
ceflion  of  full  bloom  till  November  ;  and  both  Angle 

and 
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Chryfart.  and  double  are  fucceeded  by  abundance  of  feed.  3.  The 
themum  putefcens  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  It  rifes 
II  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near  two  feet  high,  dividing  into 
Chryfoba-  many  branches,  which  are  garuilhed  with  pretty  thick 
anus‘._  fucculent  leaves,  of  a  greyilh  colour,  cut  into  many 
fegments.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves,  growing  upon  naked  foot-ftalks  fingly, 
\vhich  greatly  refemble  thoie  of  chamomile.  There 
is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  efteem- 
ed.  This  plant  will  perfect  feeds  in  Britain  when  the 
feafons  are  favourable. 

Culture.  The  firft  kind  multiplies  very  faft  by  its 
creeping  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 
The  fecond  may  be  raifed  in  abundance  front  feed, 
either  in  a  hot-bed  or  warm  border,  in  the  fpring,  for 
tranfplanting ;  alfo  by  cuttings  and  flips  of  their  bran¬ 
ches  in  autumn.  The  latter  method  is  pratftifed  only 
for  the  propagation  of  the  fine  doubles,  for  an  early 
bloom  the  following  fummer  ;  and  the  bell  time  to 
perform  it  is  in  September,  or  early  in  October.  Cut 
off,  at  that  time,  a  quantity  of  the  robuft  fide  flioots, 
from  three  to  fix  inches  long,  without  flowers ;  divert 
them  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  plant  many  of  them 
together  in  large  pots,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  their 
tops,  and  two  or  three  inches  apart ;  give  fome  water, 
and  place  them  in  the  (hade  during  the  hot  weather  : 
by  the  end  of  Odlober  they  will  be  rooted,  when 
the  pots  are  to  be  removed  either  into  a  green-houfe 
or  garden-frame,  for  the  winter;  but  the  latter  is  the 
molt  eligible,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full  air  in 
mild  weather,  and  have  occafional  Ihelter  from  froft. 
In  April  they  may  be  tranfplanted  fingly  into  borders, 
and  feme  in  pots.  The  plants  thus  raifed  will  flower 
a  month  or  fix  weeks  fooner  the  fucceeding  fummer 
than  thof'e  raifed  in  the  fpring  from  feed  ;  but  as  they 
foon  become  barren,  it  is  proper  to  have  always  a 
quantity  of  plants  raifed  from  the  feed.  The  third 
fort  may  be  raifed  either  from  feeds  or  cuttings,  but 
requires  to  be  flickered  in  the  green-houfe  in  winter. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  born  at  Solos 
in  Cilicia,  was  difciple  to  Clcanthes,  Zeno’s  fucceffor. 
He  wrote  many  books,  feveral  of  which  related  to 
logic.  None  of  the  philofophers  fpoke  in  ftronger 
terms  of  the  fatal  neceflity  of  every  thing,  nor  more 
pompoufly  of  the  liberty  of  man,  than  the  Stoics, 
Chryfippus  in  particular.  He  was  fo  confiderable 
among  them,  as  to  eftablifli  it  into  a  proverb,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Chryfippus,  the  porch  had  never 
been.  Yet  the  Stoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates, 
that  he  had  collected  fo  many  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  fceptical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  anfwer  them 
himfelf ;  and  thus  had  furniflied  Carneades,  their  an- 
tagonirt,  with  weapons  againft  •  them.  There  is  an 
apophthegm  of  this  philofopher  preferved,  which  does 
him  honour.  Being  told  that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of 
him,  “  It  is  no  matter,  (faid  he),  I  will  live  fo  that  they 
fliall  not  be  believed.” 

CHRYSOBALANUS,  cocoa  plum  ;  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs 
of  plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  icaco,  which 
is  a  native  of  tiie  Bahama  iflands,  and  many  other 
parts  of  America,  but  commonly  grows  near  the  fea. 
It  rifes  with  a  flu  ubby  ftalk  eight  ur  nine  feet  high, 
Vol.  III. 


fending  out  feveral  fide-branches,  which  are  covered  Chryfo- 
with  a  dark  brown  bark.  The  flowers  are  white,  colla 
and  are  fucceeded  by  plums  like  damfons ;  fome  blue,  1, 
fome  red,  and  others  yellow.  The  ftone  is  fliaped  cl‘ryiollte- 
like  a  pear,  and  has  five  longitudinal  ridges.  They 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally.  The  ma¬ 
nagement  is  the  fame  as  in  other  tender  plants  which 
are  natives  of  thofe  climates. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  the  Greek  name  for  borax. 

CHRYSOCOMA,  goldy-locks;  a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  of  which  are,  the  linofyris,  the  coma  anrea, 
and  the  cornua.  Tliefe  are  herbaceous  flowering 
perennials  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  orna¬ 
mented  with  narrow  leaves,  and  compound  flofcular 
flowers  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  dividing  the  roots  or  cuttings  ;  but  the  two 
laft  require  to  be  flieltered  in  the  green-houfe  in  win¬ 
ter. 

CHRYSOLARAS  (Emanuel),  one  of  thofe  learned 
men  in  the  14th  century,  who  brought  the  Greek 
literature  into  the  weft.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  ; 
and  defeended  from  an  ancient  family,  faid  to  have 
removed  with  Conltantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium. 

He  was  fent  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  of  the  eaft  to 
implore  the  alfillance  of  the  Chriftian  princes.  He 
afterwards  taught  at  Florence,  Venice,  Pavia,  and 
Rome  ;  and  died  at  Conftantinople,  in  141  5,  aged  47. 

He  wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  and  fome  other  fmall 
pieces. 

CHRYSOLITE,  the  name  given  by  the  moderns 
to  a  gem,  which  was  called  the  topaz  by  the  ancients. 

All  the  modern  jewellers,  and  thofe  of  feveral  ages 
before  them,  have  agreed  in  calling  this  gem  the  chry- 
folite  :  and  the  true  chryfolite  of  the  ancients,  which 
had  its  name  from  its  fine  gold  yellow  colour,  they 
now  univerfally  call  the  topaz. 

The  chryfolite  of  our  times,  the  topaz  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  is,  even  in  its  moft  pure  and  perfeift  ftate,  a  gem 
of  but  fmall  beauty,  and  little  value.  It  is  found  of 
various  fizes,  and  fome  of  the  coarfer  pieces  of  it  are 
vallly  larger  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  gems  are 
ever  found  to  be  :  its  moft  frequent  fize,  however, 
when  perfect,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  nutmeg.  It  is 
found  of  very  various  figures,  but  never  columnar,  or 
in  the  form  of  cryftal :  it  is  in  fome  places  found 
fmall,  or  in  irregular  pebble-like  maffes ;  in  others, 
generally  oblong  and  flatted ;  and  is  always  of  a  rude 
furface,  and  left  bright  than  any  of  the  other  gems. 

Its  colour  is  a  dead  green,  with  a  faint  admixture  of 
a  pale  yellow.  It  has  thefe  different  tinges,  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  fpecimens,  in  different  degrees  of  mixture  ;  but 
its  moft  ufual  colour  is  that  of  an  unripe  olive  with 
fomewhat  of  a  braffy  colour  mixed  with  it ;  and  forne- 
times  it  is  of  a  pale  and  dulky  green,  obfeured  by  a 
mixture  of  brown,  and  with  a  flight  cart  of  the  fame 
brafly  yellow.  It  is  much  fofter  than  any  of  the  pel¬ 
lucid  gems  ;  its  fineft  pieces  do  not  exceed  cryftal  in 
hardnefs,  and  its  coarfer  are  greatly  fofter  :  it  takes  a 
good  polifli,  however ;  and,  in  fome  of  its  finer  fpeci¬ 
mens,  makes  a  tolerable  appearance,  though  greatly 
inferior  to  the  other  gems.  Our  jewellers  take  very 
1 1  R  little 
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Chryfolite  little  notice  of  it  ;  and  inftead  of  having  two  or  three 
II  names  for  it,  as  they  have  for  moft  of  the  other  gems, 
Chryfoftom  ft^y  cajj  jt  very  often  a  prafius,  and  the  lefs  accurate 
among  them  often  call  the  chryfoprafius  a  chryfoi'tte. 
This  Hone  is  found  in  New  Spain,  and  alfo  in  leveral 
parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Silefia,  Bohemia,  ire.  The 
American  chryfolites,  however,  are  greatly  fuperior 
to  the  European  ;  but  they  are  ufually  fmall :  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  are  large,  but  very  few  of  them  are  of  a  good 
colour,  or  free  from  flaws. 

Chry  so  lit  E-Pafle,  a  kind  of  glafs  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  natural  chryfolite,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of 
prepared  cryftal  with  ten  ounces  of  red-lead,  adding 
twelve  grains  of  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar  ; 
and  then  baking  the  whole  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
longer,  in  a  well  luted  cucurbit. 

CHRYSOMELA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infedts, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennas 
are  lhaped  like  bracelets,  and  thicker  on  the  outfide  ; 
and  neither  the  breaft  nor  the  elytra  are  marginated. 
There  are  no  lefs  than  122  fpecies  enumerated  by 
Linnasus,  principally  diftinguilhed  by  differences  in 
their  colour. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  or  bully-tree,  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  two  Ipecies,  the  carnito 
and  glabrum,  both  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
firft  rifes  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  a  large  trunk  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  many  flex¬ 
ible  flender  branches,  which  generally  hang  down¬ 
ward,  garnilhed  with  fpear-lhaped  leaves,  whofe  un¬ 
der  fides  are  of  a  bright  ruflet  colour.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  difpofed 
in  oblong  bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  of  the 
ftze  of  a  golden  pippin,  that  are  very  rough  to  the 
palate,  and  aftringent ;  but  when  kept  fome  time 
mellow,  as  is  pradlifed  here  with  medlars,  they  have 
an  agreeable  flavour.  The  fecond  fort  never  rifes  to 
the  height  of  the  firft,  nor  do  the  trunks  grow  to  half 
the  fize  ;  but  the  branches  are  flender  and  garnilhed 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  fmooth  fruit  about  the  fize  of 
olives,  incloling  three  or  four  hard  comprefled  feeds. 
Both  thefe  plants  are  frequently  preferved  in  gardens 
where  there  are  large  ftoves,  and  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  but  the  plants  can  never  bear  the  open  air  in 
this  country. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,  or  Chrysoprasius,  the  tenth 
of  the  precious  Hones,  mentioned  in  the  Revela-' 
tions,  as  forming  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
f  ilem.  The  chryfoprafius  is  a  fpecies  of  prafius,  of  a 
pale,  but  pure  green  colour,  with  an  admixture  of 
yellow. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (St  John),  a  celebrated  patriarch 
of  Conftantiuople,  and  one  of  the  moft  admired  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  of  a  noble  fa¬ 
mily  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  347.  He  ftudied 
rhetoric  under  Libavius,  and  philofophy  under  Andra- 
gathus  :  after  which  he  fpent  fome  time  in  lolitude  in 
the  mountains  near  Antioch  ;  but  the  aufterities  he 
endured,  having  impaired  his  health,  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius, 
Flavian,  Meletius’ s  fuccefibr,  railed  him  to  the  office 


of  prefbyter  five  years  after  ;  when  he  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  obtained 
the  furname  of  Golden  Mouth.  Nedtarius  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople,  dying  in  397,  St  Chryfoftom,  whofe 
fame  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  empire,  was 
chofen  in  his  room  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  emperor  Arcadius 
confirmed  this  election,  and  caufed  him  to  leave  An¬ 
tioch  privately,  where  the  people  weie  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  him.  He  was  ordained  bilhop  on  the 
26th  of  February,  398  ;  when  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  emperor  againft  the  Eunomians  and  Monta- 
nifts ;  reformed  the  abules  which  fubfifted  ainongH 
his  clergy  ;  retrenched  a  great  part  of  the  expences 
in  which  his  predecelfors  had  lived,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  feed  the  poor  and  build  hofpitals  ;  and  preached 
with  the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  pride,  luxury,  and 
avarice  of  the  great.  But  his  pious  liberty  of  fpeech 
procured  him  many  powerful  enemies.  He  differed 
with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  got  him  depofed 
and  banilhed  ;  but  he  was  foon  recalled.  After  this, 
declaiming  againft  the  dedication  of  a  ftatue  erected 
to  the  emprels,  flie  banilhed  him  into  Cucufus  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  a  moft  barren,  inhofpitable  place  ;  afterwards, 
as  they  were  removing  him  from  Petyus,  the  foldiers 
treated  him  fo  roughly,  that  lie  died  by  the  way, 
A.  D.  407.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pu- 
blilhed  at  Paris  in  1718,  by  Montfaucon. 

CHRYSTAL.  See  Crystal. 

CHUB,  or  chubb,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cypri- 

NUS. 

CHUBB  (Thomas),  a  noted  polemical  writer,  born 
at  Eaft  Harnliam,  a  viilage  near  Salilbury,  in  1679. 
He  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  at  Salilbury,  and 
afterwards  entered  into  partnerlhip  with  a  tallow- 
chandler.  Being  a  man  pf  ftrong  natural  parts,  he 
employed  all  his  leifure  in  reading ;  and  thougli  a 
ftranger  to  the  learned  languages,  became  tolerably 
verfed  in  geography,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  fcience.  His  favourite  ftud  v  was  divinity  ;  and  he 
formed  a  little  fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  debating  up¬ 
on  religious  fubjedts,  about  the  time  that  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  controverfy  was  fo  warmly  agitated  between 
Clarke  and  Waterland.  This  fubjedt  therefore  fal¬ 
ling  under  the  cognizance  of  Chubb’s  theological  af- 
fembly,  he  at  their  requeft  drew  up  and  arranged  his 
fentiments  on  it,  in  a  kind  of  diflertation  j  which  was 
afterward  pnblilhed  under  the  title  of  The  Supremacy 
of  the  Father  ajferted,  &c.  In  this  piece  Mr  Chubb 
Ihewed  great  talents  in  reafoning ;  and  acquired  fo 
much  reputation,  that  the  late  Sir  Jofepli  Jekyl,  mailer 
of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family  to  enjoy  his  con- 
verfation :  but  though  lie  is  faid  to  have  been  tempted 
to  remain  with  him  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel  allow¬ 
ance,  he  did  not  continue  with  him  many  years ;  but 
chofe  to  return  to  his  friends  at  Salilbury.  He  pn- 
bliflied  afterward  a  4t0  volume  of  tradts,  which  Mr 
Pope  informs  his  friend  Gay,  he  “  read  through  with 
admiration  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  dodtrine.”  He  died  a  Angle  man 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  left  behind  him  2  vols. 
of  pofthumous  tradls,  in  which  lie  appears  to  have  had 
little  or  no  belief  in  revelation.  But  however  licen¬ 
tious  his  way  of  thinking  may  be -deemed,  nothing 
irregular 
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irregular  or  immoral  has  been  fairly  imputed  to  him 
in  his  life  and  actions. 

CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  Mary),  was  born  in  1656, 
and  married  to  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  bar1,  by  whom 
(he  had  feveral  children  :  her  poems  and  elfays  have 
been  much  admired  for  delicacy  of  ftyle.  She  died 
in  1710;  and  is  (aid  to  have  written  feveral  dramatic 
pieces,  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved  in 
the  family. 

CHUPMESSAHITES,  a  fedt  among  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  who  believe  that  Jefus  Chrift  is.  God,  and  the 
true  Mefliah,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  but  with¬ 
out  rendering  him  any  public  or  declared  worfhip. 
The  word,  in  the  Turkilh  language,  lignifies  protec¬ 
tor  if  the  Chriftians.  Ricaut  fays,  there  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  thefe  Chupnicjfahites  among  the  people  of 
fafhion  in  Turky,  and  fome  even  in  the  feraglio. 

CHURCH,  has  different  fignifications,  according  to 
the  different  fubjects  to  which  it  is  applied. 

1.  It  is  underftood  of  the  collective  body  of  Chrifti- 
ans,  or  all  thofe  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  who 
profefsto  believe  in  thrift,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  is  what  the  ancient 
writers  call  the  catholic  or  univerfal  church.  Some¬ 
times  the  word  church  is  confidered  in  a  more  exten- 
five  fenfe,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches  ;  as  the 
church  militant,  is  the  affembly  of  the  faithful  on  earth ; 
the  church  triumphant,  that  of  the  faithful  already  in 
glory  j  to  which  the  Papifts  add  the  church  patient, 
which,  according  to  their  doctrines,  is  that  of  the 
faithful  in  purgatory. 

2.  Church  is  applied  to  any  particular  congregation 
Of  Chriftians,  who  aflbciate  together  and  concur  in 
the  participation  of  all  the  inftitutions  of  Jelhs  Chrift, 
with  their  proper  paftors  and  minifters.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
the  church  of  Theflalonica,  and  the  like. 

3.  Church  denotes  a  particular  fe£t  of  Chriftians 
diftinguilhed  by  particular  doctrines  and  ceremonies. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  fpeak  of  the  Romilh  church,  the 
Greek  church,  the  Reformed  church,  the  church  of 
England,  ire. 

The  Latin  or  Weftern  church,  comprehends  all  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north, 
and  all  other  countries  whither  the  Romans  carried 
their  language.  Great  Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  North,  have  been  feparated 
from  hence  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  j  and 
conftitute  what  we  call  the  Reformed  church,  and  what 
the  Romanifts  call  the  Weftern  fchifm. 

The  Greek  or  Eaftern  church,  comprehends  the 
churches  of  all  the  countries  anciently  fubjedt  to  the 
Greek  or  eaftern  empire,  and  through  which  their 
language  was  carried  ;  that  is,  all  the  fpace  extended 
from  Greece  to  Mefopotamia  and  Perfia,  and  thence 
into  Egypt.  This  church  has  been  divided  from  the 
Roman,  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  emperor  Phocas. 

The  Gallican  church,  denotes  the  church  of  France, 
under  the  government  and  direction  of  their  refpec- 
tive  bilhops  and  paftors.  This  church  has  always  en¬ 
joyed  certain  franchifes  and  immunities ;  not  as  grants 
from  popes,  but  as  derived  to  her  from  her  firft  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  which  Ihe  has  taken  care  never  to  relinquifh. 
Thele  liberties  depend  upon  two  maxims  ;  the  firft. 


that  the  pope  has  no  authority  or  right  to  command 
or  order  any  thing  either  in  general,  or  in  particular, 
in  which  the  temporalities  and  civil  rights  of  the  king¬ 
dom  are  concerned  ;  the  fecond,  that  notwithftanding 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  is  owned  in  cafes  purely  fpiri- 
tual,  yet  in  France  his  power  is  limited  and  regulated 
by  the  decrees  and  canons  of  ancient  councils  recei¬ 
ved  in  that  realm. 

4.  The  word  church  is  nfed  to  fignify  the  body  of 
ecclefiaftics,  or  the  clergy,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the 
laity.  See  Clergy. 

5.  Church  is  uled  for  the  place  where  a  particular 
congregation  or  fociety  of  Chriftians  aflemble  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  fervice.  In  this  fenfe  churches 
are  varioufly  denominated,  according  to  the  rank,  de¬ 
gree,  difcipline^  ire.  as  Metropolitan  church,  Patriar¬ 
chal  church,  Cathedral  church,  Parochial  church,  Colle¬ 
giate  church,  ire.  See  Metropolis, Patriarch,  be. 

Church -AU.  See  Whitsun-A 

Ch  ur  c  H- Reeves,  tb e  fame  w ith  C  h  u r  c  h  -  Wardens. 

Ch URCH-Scof,  or  Churchesset,  a  payment,  or 
contribution,  by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called 
prirnitite  fetninum  ;  being,  at  firft,  a  certain  meafure 
of  wheat,  paid  to  the  prieft  on  St  Martin’s  day,  as 
the  firft-fruits  of  harveft.  This  was  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  king  Malcolm  IV.  and  Canute,  c.  10.  But  af¬ 
ter  this,  Church-fcot  came  to  fignify  a  referve  of  corn- 
rent  paid  to  the  fecular  priefts,  or  to  the  religious  ; 
and  fometimes  was  taken  in  lb  general  a  fenfe  as  to 
include  poultry,  or  any  other  provifion  that  was  paid 
in  kind  to  the  religious.  See  Tithe. 

CnuKCH-Wardens,  (ecclefiae  guardiani),  in  the  En- 
glifli  ecclefiaftical  polity,  are  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  the 
parilh.  They  are  fometimes  appointed  by  the  mini- 
fter,  fometimes  by  the  parilh,  fometimes  by  both  toge¬ 
ther,  as  cuftom  directs.  They  are  taken,  in  favour  of 
the  church,  to  be,  for  fome  purpofes,  a  kind  of  corpo¬ 
ration  at  the  common  law  ;  that  is,  they  are  enabled, 
by  that  name,  to  have  a  property  in  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  and  to  bring  actions  for  them,  for  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  parilh.  Yet  they  may  not  wafte  the 
church  goods,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  parilh,  and 
then  called  to  account  by  actions  at  common  law  :  but 
there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to  account  but  by 
firft  removing  them  ;  for  none  can  legally  do  it  but 
thofe  who  are  put  in  their  place.  As  to  lands,  or  other 
real  property,  as  the  church,  church-yard,  ire.  they 
have  no  fort  of  intereft  therein  ;  but  if  any  damage  is 
done  thereto,  the  parfon  only  or  vicar  Iha.ll  have  the 
action.  Their  office  alfo  is  to  repair  the  church,  and 
make  rates  and  levies  for  that  purpofe  :  but  thefe  are 
recoverable  only  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  They 
are  alio  joined  with  the  overfeers  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a  fluffing 
forfeiture  on  all  fuch  as  do  not  repair  to  church  oa 
l'undays  and  holidays  ;  and  are  empowered  to  keep 
all  perfons  orderly  while  there  ;  to  which  end  it  has 
been  held  that  a  church-warden  may  juftify  the  pul¬ 
ling  off  a  man’s  hat,  without  being  gnlity  of  either  an 
aftkult  or  a  trefpals.  There  are  alfo  a  multitude  of 
other  petty  parochial  powers  committed  to  their  charge 
by  divers  a£ls  of  Parliament. 

Church -Yard,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  a 
11  H  2  church, 


Church. 
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Churchill,  church,  fet  apart  for  interment  or  burial  of  the  dead. 

'  — In  the  church  of  Rome  they  are  blefled  or  confe- 

crated  with  great  foleinnity.  If  a  church-yard  which 
has  been  thus  confecrated,  (hall  afterwards  be  polluted 
by  any  indecent  action,  or  profaned  by  the  burial  of 
an  infidel,  an  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  unbapti¬ 
zed  perfoh,  it  mull  be  reconciled ;  and  the  ceremony  of 
the  reconciliation  is  performed  with  the  fame  folemni- 
ty  as  that  of  the  blelling  or  confecration. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winfton)  the  father  of  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  was  defeended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  and  honourable  family  in  Dorfetfliire.  He  was 
born  atWotton  Glanvile  in  that  county,  in  1610 ;  and 
educated  at  St  John’s  college  at  Oxford.  He  engaged 
in  the  caufe  of  his  unfortunate  fovereign  Charles  I.  for 
which  he  fuffered  feverely  in  his  fortune  ;  and  having 
married,  while  young,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drake  of  Alhe  in  Devonlhire,  fhe  was  forced  to 
leek  a  refuge  in  her  father’s  houfe,  when  Mr  Churchill’s 
misfortunes  left  him  none  that  he  could  call  his  own  j 
and  there  mod  of  his  children  were  born.  After  the 
reftoration,  he  was  elected  a  burgefs  to  ferve  in  par¬ 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  ;  and,  in  1669, 
his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  confer  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  next  year  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  claims  in  Ireland  ;  and  upon  his  return 
from  thence, was  conllituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrol¬ 
lers  of  the  green-cloth:  but  writing  a  kind  of  political 
tilay  upon  the  Hiftory  of  England,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  parliament,  he  was,  in  1678,  difmifTed 
from  his  poll.  He  was,  however,  foon  reflored  to  it 
again  ;  and  lived  to  fee  his  eldeft  iitrviving  Ion  raifed 
to  the  peerage,  and  the  reft  of  his  children  in  a  fair 
Way  to  promotion.  He  died  in  1688. 

Churchill  (John)  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire ;  a  mofl  renowned 
general  and  ftatefman,  was  born  at  Aflie  in  Devoni 
fhire  in  1650.  He  was  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Winfton 
*  See  the  Churchill #, who  carried  him  to  court  while  very  young, 
foregoing  and  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James 
article.  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  II.  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  1666,  he  was  made  an  enfign 
of  the  guards  during  the  firft  Dutch  war  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  improved  himfelf  greatly  in  the  military  art  at 
Tangier.  In  1672,  Mr  Churchill  attended  the  duke  of 
Mon  month  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries  in 
the  French  fervice,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain 
in  the  duke’s  own  regiment.  At  the  ftege  of  Nime- 
guen,  which  happened  in  that  campaign,  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  much  that  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  marfhal  Turenne,  who  bellowed  on  him  the 
name  of  the  handfome  Fnghjhman. — In  1673,  he  was 
at  the  liege  of  Maeflricht,  where  he  gained  fuch  ap- 
plaufe,  that  the  king  of  France  made  him  a  public  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  fervice  ;  and  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  attack,  told  king 
Charles  II.  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr  Churchill’s 
bravery.  In  16S1,  he  married  Sarah  daughter  and 
90-heirefs  (with  her  lifter  the  countefs  of  Tyrconnel) 
of  Richard  Jennings  Efq;  of  Sandrich,  in  Hertford- 
Ihire.  The  duke  of  York  recommended  him  in  a  very 
particular  manner  to  the  king  ;  who,  in  1682,  created 
him  baron  of  Ey mouth  in  the  county  of  Berwick  in 
Scotland,  and  made  him  colonel  of  the  third  troop  of 


guards.  A  little  after  king  James’s  acceffion,  he  was  Churchill, 
created  baron  Churchill  of  Sandrich  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  made  brigadier -general  of  his  majefty ’s 
army  in  the  weft ;  where,  when  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  came  to  furprife  the  king’s  army,  while  the 
earl  of  Feverfham  and  the  majority  of  the  officers 
were  in  their  beds,  he  kept  the  enemy  in  play,  till 
the  king’s  forces  had  formed  themfelves,  and  thereby 
faved  the  whole  army.  When  James  (hewed  an  in¬ 
tention  of  eltabiilhing  the  catholic  religion  in  Britain, 
lord  Churchill,  notwithftanding  the  great  obligations 
he  owed  him,  thought  it  his  duty  to  abandon  the  royal 
caufe;  but  even  then  did  not  leave  him  without  acquaint¬ 
ing  him  by  letter  with  the  reafon  of  his  fo  doing. — Lord 
Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  was  by  him  employed  firft  to  rc-aflemble 
the  troop  of  guards  at  London  ;  and  afterwards  to  re¬ 
duce  fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and  to  new-model 
the  army  :  for  which  purpofe  he  was  inverted  with 
the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1689,  he 
was  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber  ;  and  on  the  9ttl 
of  April  following,  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  He  affilted  at 
the  coronation  of  their  majefties  ;  and  was  foon  after 
made  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englilh  forces  fent 
over  to  Holland;  and  here  he  firft  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  fame  which  was  afterwards  fpread  over  all 
Europe.  In  1690,  he  was  made  general  of  the  forces 
fent  to  Ireland  ;  where  he  made  the  llrong  garrilons 
of  Cork  and  Kinfale  prifoners  of  war.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  king  William  fhewed  the  good  opinion  he 
had  of  his  conduct,  by  fending  him  to  Flanders  to  put  . 
all  things  in  readinefs,  and  to  draw  the  army  toge¬ 
ther  againft  his  arrival.  In  1692,  he  was  difmilled 
from  all  his  employments;  and,  not  long  after,  was 
with  fome  other  peers  committed  to  the  tower  on  an 
accufation  of  high  treafon ;  which,  however,  was  after¬ 
wards  found  to  be  afalle  and  malicious  report, the  authors 
of  which  were  punilhed.  Marlborough  was  foon  re- 
ftored  to  favour,  and  in  1698,  was  appointed  governor 
to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter ;  with  this  extraordinary 
compliment  from  king  William,  “  My  lord,  make  him 
but  what  yon  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all  I  wilh 
to  fee  him.”  The  fame  day  he  was  again  fworn  one 
of  the  privy  council ;  and  in  July  following  was  de¬ 
clared  one  of  the  lords  jullices  of  England,  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government,  in  which  great  truft  he 
was  three  times  fucceftively  in  the  king’s  abfence,  who 
in  1701  appointed  him  general  of  the  foot,  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  Englifli  forces,  and  ambalfador  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague.  Upon 
the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  was 
elected  into  the  order  of  the  garter,  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  her  majelly’s  forces,  and  fent  ambalfa¬ 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Holland. 

After  feveral  conferences  about  a  war,  he  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  where  all  the  other  generals 
had  orders  to  obey  him.  His  exploits  in  the  field  have 
been  taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Brit AiN,n°  348 
— 366:  we  lhall  therefore  only  take  notice  in  this 
place,  of  the  rewards  and  honours  conferred  upon 
him  for  thefe  exploits.  After  his  firft  campaign  he 
was  created  marquis  of  Blandford  and  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough, 
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Churchill,  borough,  with  a  penfion  of  L.  5000  for  life,  out  of  the 
port-office.  In  1703,  he  met  Charles  III.  late  emperor 
going  to  Spain,  who  prefented  him  with  a  fword  fet 
with  diamonds.  In  1 704,  having  forced  the  enemy’s 
lines  at  Schellenberg,  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  emperor  Leopold,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  an  honour  feldom  done  to  any  but  fovereign 
princes.  After  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  he  received 
congratulatory  letters  from  moft  of  the  potentates  in 
Europe,  particularly  from  the  States  General,  and  from 
the  emperor,  who  defired  him  to  accept  of  the  dignity 
of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  which  with  the  queen’s 
leave  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  title  of  “  Prince 
of  Mildenheim  in  the  province  of  Swabia.”  After  the 
campaign  was  ended,  he  vifited  the  court  of  Prulfia, 
where  he  laid  fuch  fchemes  as  fufpended  the  difputes 
with  the  Dutch  about  king  William’s  eftate,  which 
wife  condudl  caufed  the  whole  confederacy  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  had  done  the  greatelt  fervice  pof- 
fible  to  the  common  caufe.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  queen,  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  granted 
the  intereft  of  the  crown  in  the  honour  and  manor  of 
Woodftock  and  hundred  of  Wotton  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  In  x  705,  he  made  a  tour  to  Vienna, 
upon  an  invitation  of  the  emperor  Jofeph  ;  who  highly 
careffed  him,  and  made  him  a  grant  of  the  lordfhip  of 
Mildenheim.  After  the  campaign  of  r  708, the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  lent  to  Bruffels  on  pur- 
pofe  to  compliment  him  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England 
he  was  again  complimented  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  lord 
chancellor  Cciwper.  All  his  fervices,  however,  and 
all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him,  were  not  fufficient 
to  preferve  him  from  being  difgraced.  After  the 
change  of  the  miniftry  in.  1710,  his  intereft  daily  de¬ 
clined  ;  and  in  1712,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year, 
he  was  removed  from  all  his  places.  Finding  all  arts 
ufed  to  render  him  obnoxious  in  his  native  country, 
he  vifited  his  principality  of  Mildenheim,  and  feveral 
towns  in  Germany  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  arrived  there  on  the  day  of  the  queen’s  death. 
After  being  welcomed  by  the  nobility  and  foreign  mi- 
nifters,  he  attended  on  king  George  I.  in  his  public 
entry  through  London,  who  appointed  him  captain- 
general,  colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  foot-guards, 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  government  of 
Chelfea  hofpiral,  and  mafter-gencral  of  the  ordnance. 
Some  years  before  his  death,  he  retired  from  public 
bufinefs.  He  died  at  Windfor  lodge  in  1722,  aged  72  ; 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  king  Henry  VIIth’* 
ehapel  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

Churchill  (Charles),  a  celebrated  fatirift,  the 
fon  of  Mr  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St  John’s,  Weftminfter,  was  educated  at  Weftmin¬ 
fter  fchool,  and  received  fome  applaufe  for  his  abilities 
from  his  tutors  in  that  famous  feminary.  His  capa¬ 
city,  however,  was  greater  than  his  application,  fo 
that  he  acquired  the  character  of  a  boy  that  could  do 
good  if  he  would.  As  the  flighteft  accounts  of  perfons 
fo  noted  are  agreeable,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  having  one  day  got  an  exercife  to  make,  and 
from  idlenefs  or  inattention  having  failed  to  bring  it 
at  the  time  appointed,  his  mafter  thought  proper  to 
chaftife  him  with  fome  feverity,  and  even  reproached 
his  rtupidity :  what  the  fear  of  ftripes  could  not  effeft,. 


the  fear  of  lhame  foon  produced,  and  he  brought  his  Churchill, 
exercile  the  next  day,  finilhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ' 

he  received  the  public  thanks  of  all  the  mafters.  Still, 
however,  his  progreis  in  the  learned  languages  was 
but  Ilowr ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  conlider 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a  ftrong  imagination,  liich  as 
he  was  poffefled  of,  to  conform  and  walk  tamely  for¬ 
ward  in  the  trammels  of  a  fchool  education  :  minds 
like  his  are  ever  ftarting  afide  after  new  purfuits ;  de- 
firous  of  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  amufing  objects ; 
eager  to  come  at  the  end,  without  the  painlul  inveili- 
gation  of  the  means.  In  ffiort,  for  want  of  proper 
ikill  in  thefc-  languages,  he  was  rejected  from  Oxford, 
whither  his  father  had  lent  him ;  and  probably  this 
might  have  given  occalion  to  the  frequent  invectives 
we  find  in  his  works  againft  that  moft  refpetfable 
univerfity.  Upon  his  return  from  thence,  he  again  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  ftudiesin  Weftminfter  fchool,  where,  at  17 
years  of  age,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  married,  and  their  mutual  regard 
for  each  other  continued  for  feveral  years.  At  the 
nfual  age  of  going  into  orders,  Mr  Churchill  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  late  bilhop  of  London,  and  obtained  a 
final]  curacy  in  Wales  of  thirty  pounds  a  year.  Thi¬ 
ther  he  carried  his  wife ;  they  took  a  l’mall  houfe ; 
and  he  palled  through  the  duties  of  his  ftation  with 
affiduity  and  chetrfulnefs.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
him  had  he  continued  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  piety, 
peace,  and  fimplicity  of  manners.  He  was  beloved 
and  efteemed  by  his  parilhioners ;  and  though  his  fer- 
mons  were  rather  above  the  level  of  his  audience, 
they  were  commended  and  followed.  But  endea¬ 
vouring  to  advance  his  fortune,  by  keeping  a  cyder 
cellar,  it  involved  him  in  difficulties  which  obliged 
him  to  leave  Wales  and  come  to  London.  His  fa¬ 
ther  dying  foon  after,  he  ftppped  into  the  church  in 
which  he  had  officiated  ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  his 
income,  which  lcarcely  produced  an  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  he  taught  young  ladies  to  read  and  write  En- 
gliffi  at  a  board ing-fehool,  kept  by  Mrs  Dennis,  where 
he  behaved  with  that  decency  and  decorum  which  be¬ 
came  his  profefiion.  His  method  of  living,  however, 
bearing  no  proportion  to  his  income,  he  contracted 
feveral  debts  in  the  city ;  which  being  unable  to  pay, 
a  jail,  the  terror  of  indigent  genius,  feemed  ready  to 
complete  his  misfortunes :  but  from  this  ftate  of 
wretchednefs  he  was  relieved  by  the  benevolence  of 
Mr  Lloyd,  father  to  the  poet  of  that  name.  Mean 
while,  Mr  Lloyd,  the  fon,  wrote  a  poetical  epiftle 
called  the  Attor ;  which  being  read  and  approved  by 
the  public,  gave  the  author  a  diftinguifhed  place  a- 
mong  the  writers  of  his  age.  This  induced  Mr 
Churchill  to  write  the  Rafciad.  It  firft  came  out  with¬ 
out  the  author’s  name;  but  the  juftnefs  of  the  re¬ 
marks,  and  the  feverity  of  the  fatire,  foon  excited 
public  enriofity.  Though  he  never  difowned  his  ha¬ 
ving  written  this  piece,  and  even  openly  gloried  in 
it;  yet  the  public,  unwilling  to  give  fo  much  merit 
to  one  alone,  aferibed  it  to  a  combination  of  witst 
nor  were  Meflrs  Lloyd,  Thornton,  or  Colman,  left 
unnamed  upon  this  occalion.  This  mifplaced  praife 
foon  induced  Mr  Churchill  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and 
the  fecond  edition  appeared  with  his  name  at  full 
length.  As  the  Refund  was  the  firft  of  this  poet’s. 

performances. 
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Churchill,  performances,  fo  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
'  bell.  In  it  we  find  a  very  clofe  and  minute  difcuflion 
of  the  particular  merit  of  each  performer;  their  de¬ 
fects  pointed  out  with  candour,  and  their  merits 
prailed  without  adulation.  This  poem,  however, 
feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  few  works  which  are  injured 
by  fucceeding  editions :  when  he  became  popular, 
his  judgment  began  to  grow  drunk  with  applaufe  ; 
and  we  find,  in  the  latter  editions,  men  blamed  whofe 
merit  is  inconteftible,  and  others  prailed  that  were  at 
that  time  in  no  degree  of  elleem  with  the  judicious. 

Ilis  next  performance  was  his  Analogy  to  the  Criti¬ 
cal  Reviewers.  This  work  is  not  without  its  peculiar 
merit ;  and  as  it  was  written  againft  a  fet  of  critics 
whom  the  world  was  willing  enough  to  blame,  the 
public  read  it  with  their  nfual  indulgence.  In  this 
performance,  he  Ihewed  a  particular  happinefs  of 
throwing  his  thoughts,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  into 
poetical  paragraphs ;  fo  that  the  fentence  fwells  to  the 
break  or  conclufion,  as  we,find  in  profe. 

But  while  his  writings  amul'ed  the  town,  his  a&ions 
difgufted  it.  He  now  quitted  his  wife  with  whom 
he  had  cohabited  many  years;  and refigning his  gown 
and  all  clerical  functions,  commenced  a  complete  man 
of  the  town ,  got  drunk,  frequented  Hews ;  and,  giddy 
with  falfe  praife,  thought  his  talents  a  fufficient  atone¬ 
ment  for  all  his  follies.  In  lbme  meafure  to  palliate 
the  abfurdities  of  his  conduct,  he  now  undertook  a 
poem  called  Night,  written  upon  a  general  fubjett  in¬ 
deed,  but  upon  falfe  principles  ;  namely,  that  what¬ 
ever  our  follies  are,  we  Ihould  never  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  them.  This,  and  Mr  Churchill’s  other  poeins, 
being  fhown  to  Mr  Johnfon,  and  his  opinion  being 
a  deed,  lie  allowed  them  but  little  merit  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  told  to  the  author,  he  refolvcd  to  requite  this 
private  opinion  with  a  public  one.  In. his  next  poem, 
therefore,  of  the  Chojl,  he  has  drawn  this  gentleman 
under  the  character  of  Pompofo  ;  and  thofe  who 
clifliked  Mr  Johnfon,  allowed  it  to  have  merit.  Mr 
Johnlon’s  only  reply  to  Churchill's  abnfe  was,  “  that 
he  thought  him  a  (hallow  fellow  in  the  beginning, 
and  could  fay  nothing  worfe  ,of  him  Hill.”  The 
poems  of  Night  and  the  Ghoft  had  not  the  rapid  fale 
the  author  expected  j  but  his  prophecy  of  Famine 
foon  made  ample  amends  for  the  late  paroxifm  in  his 
fame.  In  this  piece,  written  in  the  fpirit  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  North  Briton,  he  exerted  his  virulent  pen  againft 
the  whole  Scots  nation;  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the 
mob,  and  dignifying  fcurrility  by  the  aid  of  a  poetic 
imagination.  It  had  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale,  as 
prophefud  by  Mr  Wilkes ;  who  laid,  before  its  ptib- 
„  lication,  that  he  was  fure  it  rnuft  take,  as  it  was  at 

once  perfonal,  poetical,  and  political.  After  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  even  affected  by  his  admirers,  that 
Mr  Churchill  was  a  better  poet  than  Pope.  This 
exaggerated  adulation,  as  it  had  before  corrupted  his 
morals,  began  now  to  impair  his  mind  :  feveral  fuc¬ 
ceeding  pieces  were  publilhed,  which,  being  written 
without  effort,  are  read  without  pleafurt.  His  Co- 
thom,  Independence,  The  Times,  feem  merely  to  have 
been  written  by  a  man  who  defired  to>  avail  himfelf 
of  the  avidity  of  the  public  curiofity  in  his  favour,  and 
are  rather  aimed  at  the  pockets  than  the  hearts  of  his 
readers. 


Mr  Churchill  died  in  1 764,  of.a  miliary  fever,  with  Church- 
which  he  was  feized  at  Boulogne  in  France,  whither  y*11* 
he  had  gone  on  a  vifit  to  Mr  Wilkes.  After  his  death  fibber. 

his  poems  were  collected  and  printed  together  in  two - _ 

volumes  8V0. 

CHURCHYARD  (Thomas),  a  poet  who  flourilhed 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  queen 
Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Shrewlbury  ; 
and  inherited  a  fortune,  which  he  foon  exhaufted  in  a 
fruitlefs  attendance  on  the  court,  by  which  he  only 
gained  the  favour  of  being  retained  a  domeftic  in  the 
family  of  lord  Surrey  ;  when,  by  his  lordlhip’s  encou¬ 
ragement,  he  commenced  poet.  Upon  his  patron’s 
death,  he  betook  hhnfelf  to  arms ;  was  in  many  en¬ 
gagements  ;  was  frequently  wounded,  and  was  twice 
made  prifoner.  He  publilhed  12  pieces,  which  he 
afterwards  printed  together  in  one  volume,  under  the 
title  of  Churchyard's  Chips;  and  alfo  the  tragedy  of 
Thomas  Moubray  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  died  in  I  j  70. 

CHYLE,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  a  milky  fluid  fe- 
creted  from  the  aliments  by  means  of  digeftion.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  366, — 371. 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  or 
the  adl  whereby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle. 

The  chyle  has  by  fome  authors  been  thought  to 
have  a  great  refemblance  in  its  nature  and  chemical 
analylis  to  milk.  The  fubjeft  however,  hath  as  yet, 
been  but  little  inquired  into.  See  the  article  Milk. 

CHYME,  or  Chymus,  in  the  common  fignification 
of  the  word,  denotes  every  kind  of  humour  which  is 
incraffated  by  concoction ;  under  which  notion  it  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  humours  fit  or  unfit  for  preferving 
and  nourilhing  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  It 
frequently  imports  the  fiueft  part  of  the  chyle,  when 
feparated  from  the  faeces,  and  contained  in  the  lacteal 
and  thoracic  dudt. 

CHYMISTRY.  See  Chemistry. 

CHYMOLOGI,  an  appellation  given  to  fucli  natu- 
ralifts  as  have  employed  their  time  in  inveftigating 
the  properties  of  plants  from  their  tafte  and  fmtll. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  medicine,  the  a£t  of  making  or 
preparing  Chyme. 

Chymosis  is  alfo  a  diftortion  of  the  eye-lids,  arifing 
from  an  inflammation ;  alfo  an  inflammation  of  the 
tunica  cornea  in  the  eye. 

CIBBER  (Colley),  a  celebrated  comedian,  drama¬ 
tic  writer,  and  poet  laureat  to  the  king,  was  born  at 
London  in  1671.  His  father  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber, 
was  a  native  of  Holftein,  and  a  Ikilful  ftatuary,  who 
executed  the  baflb  relievo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  mo¬ 
nument,  and  the  two  admired  figures  of  lunatics  over 
the  piers  of  the  gate  to  Betlilem  Hofpital  in  Moor- 
fields.  Colley,  who  derived  his  Chriltian  name  from 
the  furname  of  his  mother’s  family,  was  intended  for 
the  church,  but  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  which 
he  conceived  an  early  inclination  ;  and  he  was  fome 
time  before  he  acquired  any  degree  of  notice,  or  even 
a  competent  faiary.  His  firll  eflay  in  writing,  was 
the  comedy  of  Love’s  la  ft  Shift,  acted  in  1695,  which 
met  with  fiiccefs ;  as  did  his  own  performance  of  the 
character  of  the  fop  in  it.  From  "that  time,  as  he 
fays  himfelf,  “  My  mufe  and  my  fpoufe  were  lb 
equally  prolific,  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother; 
of  a  child,  but  in  the  fame  year  the  other  made 

me 
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Cibdelopla-  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had  a  dozen. of 

Cla  each  fort  between  us  ;  of  both  which  kinds  fome  died 

Cicada  'n  f*le'r  “’fancy,  and  near  an  equal  number  of  each 

lca  a‘  were  alive  when  we  quitted  the  theatre.”  The 

Carelefs  Hujband ,  afted  in  1704,  met  with  much  ap- 
plaufe,  and  is  reckoned  his  belt  play  :  but  none  was 
of  more  importance  to  him  than  the  A on-jm  or,  afted 
in  1 71  7,  and  levelled  againft  the  jacobites.  This  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  mifunderltanding  between  him 
and  Mr  Pope,  railed  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  Duneiad, 
and  made  him  poet  laureat  in  1730.  He  then  quitted 
the  ftage,  except  a  few  oecafional  performances;  and 
died  in  1  75  7.  Cibber  neither  fucceeded  in  acting  nor  in 
writing  tragedy ;  and  his  odes  were  not  thought  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  genius  or  fpirit  he  Ihewed  in  his  comedies. 

His  fon  Thsophilus,  alfo  a  comic  atftor  after  him,  was 
born  during  a  great  ftorm  in  1 703  ;  and  after  pafling 
a  life  of  extravagance,  diltrefs,  and  perplexity,  pe¬ 
rilled  in  another  ftorm  in  1757,  in  the  paflage  be¬ 
tween  Dublin  and  England.  Theophilus  married  the 
filter  of  Thomas  Auguftin  Arne,  the  famons  mulical 
compofer ;  who  became  a  celebrated  tragic  adtrefs, 
and  whofe  honour  was  facrificed  to  her  hulband’s  ex¬ 
travagance. 

CIBDELOPLACIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
fpars  debafed  by  a  very  large  admixture  of  earth : 
they  are  opaque,  formed  of  thin  crufts,  covering  ve¬ 
getables  and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  incruftations. 

Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following  fpecies  :  1.  A 
greyilh-white  one,  with  a  rough  furface.  2.  A  whi- 
tilh-brown  one:  both  thefe  are  friable.  3.  A  hard, 
pale-brown  kind,  which  is  the  oftecolla  of  the  fliops. 

4.  The  whitilh-grey  kind,  with  a  fmooth  furface  : 
this  is  the  unicornu  foffile  and  ceratites  of  authors. 

5.  The  whitilh-brown  corralloide  kind. 

CIBDELOSTRACIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  terrene 

fpars,  deftitute  of  all  brightnefs  and  tranlparance, 
formed  into  thin  plates,  and  ufu, illy  found  coating  over 
the  fides  of  fiffures,  and  other  cavities  of  ftones,  with 
congeries  of  them  of  great  extent,  and  of  plain  or 
botroyide  furfiices. 

Of  thefe  there  are  ufually  reckoned  feven  kinds : 
the  firft  is  the  hard,  brownifli-white  cibdeloftracium, 
found  in  Germany  :  the  fecond  is  the  hard,  whitilh 
cibdeloftracium,  with  thin  crufts,  and  a  fmoother  fur¬ 
face,  found  alfo  in  the  Harts-foreft  in  Germany :  the 
third  is  the  hard,  pale-brown  cibdeloftracium,  with 
numerous  very  thin  crufts,  found  in  fubterranean  ca¬ 
verns  in  many  parts  of  England  as  well  as  Germany  : 
the  fourth  is  the  white,  light,  and  friable  eibdeloftra- 
cium,  found  alfo  in  Germany,  but  very  rarely  in  any 
part  of  England :  the  fifth  is  the  light,  hard,  pale- 
brown  cibdeloftracium,  with  a  ftnooth  furface,  found 
in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world :  the  lixth  is  the  whi- 
tilh,  friable,  cruftaceous  cibdeloftraciuui,  with  a  rough¬ 
er  furface,  frequent  in  Germany  and  England  ;  and 
the  feventh  is  the  brownifh-white,  friable  cibdeloftra¬ 
cium,  with  a  dufty  furface,  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  Germany. 

CICADA,  or  American  Locust,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  infeifts  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera. 
The  beak  is  inflesfted  ;  the  antennxare  fetaceous;  the 
four  wings  are  membranaceous  and  deflected  ;  and  the 
feet,  in  mod  of  the  fpecies,  are  of  the  jumping  kind. 


The  fpecies  are  fifty-one.  The  larvae  of  feveral  of  this  Cicadula 
genus  evacuate  great  quantities  of  a  frothy  maiter  up-  C'Jero 

on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  plants,  in  the  midft  of _ L 

which  they  conftantly  refide.  See  Froth -5/77,  and 
Cicadula. 

CICADULA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by 
Mr  Ray  to  a  final!  fpecies  of  the  above,  called  by  Swam¬ 
merdam  locufla  pulex ,  and  found  in  May  and  June  on 
the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  involved  in  a  fpumous 
white  matter,  commonly  called  cuckow-fpit,  or  froth- 
fpit.  See  Froth -Spit. 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  hiftorians,  denotes 
a  fmall  whitilh  fpeck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  in  furgery,  a  little  feam  or  elevation 
of  callous  flelh  riling  011'the  Ikin,  and  remaining  there 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  fear. 

CICATRIZANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which 
alfift  nature  to  form  a  cicatrix.  Such  are  Armenian 
bole,  powder  of  tutty,  deficcativum  rubrum,  frc. 

Cicatrizants  are  otherwife  called  efcliarotics,  epulo- 
tics,  incarnatives,  agglutinants,  ire. 

CICELY.  See  Myrrhis. 

C1CER,  or  Chick-pea  ;  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  produces  peafe  lhaped 
like  the  common  ones,  but  much  fmnller.  They  are 
much  cultivated  in  Spain,  where  they  are  natives, 
being  one  of  the  ingredients  in  their  olios ;  as  alfo  in 
France  ;  but  are  rarely  known  in  Britian. 

CICERO  (Marcus  Tullius,)  the  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  about  107 
years  before  Chrift.  His  father  Marcus  Tullius,  who 
was  of  the  equeltrian  order,  took  great  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  which  was  directed  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tully,  at  his  firft  appearance  in 
public,  declaimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  Sylla’s 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece  ;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philofophers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  he  met  with  ?.  Pomponius  who 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow  ;  and  who,  from  his  love 
to  Athens,  and  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Attic  us  :  and  here  they  re¬ 
vived  and  confirmed  that  noted  friendlhip  which  fub- 
fifted  between  them  through  life,  with  fo  celebrated 
a  conftancy  and  affection.  From  Athens  he  palled 
into  Alia  ;  and  after  an  excurfion  of  two  years  came 
back  again  into  Italy. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  quseftor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  quajftorfliip,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofcius,  whom  a  fingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendlhip  of 
the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  The  qunftors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftribured  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  {hare  ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilybxum. 

This  office  he  received  not  as  a  gift^  hut  a  truft  ;  and 

he 
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Cicero,  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 

- love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 

left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  to  fee  every 
thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe  ;  where  he  dii'covered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magiftrates  who  were  {hewing  liim  the  curioli- 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero’s 
marriage  with  Terentia ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  He 
was  now  dil engaged  from  his  quaeftorlhip  in  Sicily,  by 
which  firit  Hep  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afcent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
l'enate,  and  an  actual  admiffion  into  it  during  life  ; 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him¬ 
felf  conftantly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  properties 
of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five 
years  were  almoft  elapfed  fince  Cicero’s  election  to 
the  quteftorftiip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  pre- 
fcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office 
of  aedile  ;  to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year, 
elected  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  preferably  to  all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero’s 
election  to  the  sedilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon 
the  office,  he  undertook  the  famed  profecution  of 
C.  Verres,  the  late  praetor  of  Sicily  ;  who  was  charged 
with  many  flagrant  adts  of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  during  his  triennial  government  of  that  ifland.  This 
was  one  of  the  molt  memorable  tranfadtions  of  his 
life ;  for  which  he  was  greatly  and  jultly  celebrated 
by  antiquity,  and  for  which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be 
admired  and  efteemed  by  the  friends  of  mankind.  The 
refult  was,  that,  by  his  diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo 
confounded  Hortenfius,  though  the  reigning  orator  at 
the  bar,  and  ufnally  ftyled  the  king  of  the  forum,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fay  for  Ids  client.  Verres,  defpair- 
ing  of  all  defence,  fubmitted  immediately,  without 
expedting  the  lentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile  ;  where 
he  lived  many  years,  forgotten  and  defected  by  all 
his  friends.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  relieved  in  this 
miferable  fituation  by  the  generofity  of  Cicero  ;  yet 
was  proferibed  and  murdered  after  all  by  Mark  An¬ 
tony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine  ilatues  and  Corin¬ 
thian  velfels  of  which  he  had  plundered  the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufnal  interv.d  of  two  years  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chofen  aedile,  Cicero  offered  himfelf  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  pratorfliip  ;  and,  in  three  different  af- 
femblies  convened  for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of 
which  were  diffolved  without  effedt,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firft  praetor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes; 
and  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confullhip,  the  grand 
objedt  of  his  ambition  :  and  therefore,  when  his  prae- 
torlhip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  nfual  reward  of  that  magilfracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it. 
He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms,  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him  :  the  glory  which  he  purfued  was  to  Ihine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws  ;  and  to 
teach  the  magillrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how 
to  obey,  them. 


Being  now  in  bis  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required  Cicera.- 
by  law,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  lor  the  con-  " 

fullhip,  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sculpicius  Gal¬ 
lia,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Caffius  Lon¬ 
ginus,  Q;  Comificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The 
two  firit  were  patricians  ;  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
noble  ;  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  had  firit 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families :  Ci¬ 
cero  was  the  only  new  man ,  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  equeftrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the 
competitors  ;  and  in  this  competition  the  practice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  {hamefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  ufually  is  at  our  elections 
in  Britain.  However,  as  the  election  approached, 

Cicero’s  interelt  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  al¬ 
ways  envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  def- 
perate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  The  method  of  choofmg  confuls  was  not  by  an 
open  vote  ;  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood  diftributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  candidates  inferibed  upon  each  :  but  in  Ci¬ 
cero’s  cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fe- 
cret  and  filent  way  ;  but,  before  they  came  to  any 
ferutiny,  loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the 
firft  conful :  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  “  he  was  not 
chofen  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  fuflrage  of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of 
the  crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people.” 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office,  than 
he  had  occafion  to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius 
Rullus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm¬ 
ing  the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian 
law  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  commiffioners,  with  abfolute  power  for 
five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  di- 
ftribute  them  at  pleafnre  to  the  citizens,  ire.  Thefe 
laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  propofed  therefore  by  fadlious  magiftrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  againft  the  public  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero’s  firft  bu- 
fmefs  was  to  quiet  the  apprehenfiotis  of  the  city,  and 
to  baffle,  if  polfible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
roftra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  rejected  this  law  with  as  much  ea- 
gemefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  conful- 
fliip,  and  lias  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to 
pofterity,  was  the  {kill  he  {hewed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  fupprefling  that  horrid  confpiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices 
for  the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this 
great  fervice  he  was  honoured  wurh  the  glorious  title 
of  pater  patrice,  “  the  father  of  his  country,”  which 
he  retained  for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero’s  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end ;  but  he 
had  no  looner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illyftrious  merit.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mon 
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Cicero,  mon  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factions,  againft  whom 

- -  he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 

not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too  :  whofe  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre- 
ferved.  Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  conful- 
fhip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his 
whole  adminillration  to  Pompey,  who  was  finifliing 
the  Mithridatic  war  in  Afia  ;  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impreflions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declara¬ 
tion  in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom¬ 
pey  being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Cadar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  rifing  againlt  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
fwered  him  with  great  coldnefs;  and  inftead  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  palled  in  the  affair  of  Catiline :  upon  which 
Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  letter  which  is  Bill 
extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  Craffus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Quintius.  The 
houfe  coft  him  near  L.  30,000,  and  leems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about 
30  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Dru- 
fus :  ofi  which  occafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar¬ 
chitect  promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  fliould  overlook  him  ; 
u  But  if  you  have  any  Ikill  (replied  Drufus)  contrive 
it  rather  fo  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am 
doing.”  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenfive  a  houfe  railed 
fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity  ;  and  efpecially  as  it  was 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he 
himfelf  does  not  diffemble ;  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  “  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpirators  would  not 
truft  him.” 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45 ‘h  of  Cicero’s  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  myfteries  of  the  bona  dea  by  P.  Clo- 
dius ;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  confequences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpected  calamity. 
Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  Caefar’ s  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cultom,  was  now  ce¬ 
lebrating  in  her  houfe  thole  awful  facrifices  of  the 
goddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admit¬ 
ted  ;  and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcru- 
puloufly  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were 
covered  during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius’s 
imagination  greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in 
the  midft  of  her  holy  miniftry  ;  End  with  this  view 
he  dreffed  himfelf  in  a  woman’s  habit,  that  by  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one 
of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difcovery :  but 
by  fome  miftake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  loft 
liis  way  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in 
unluckily  among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he 
was  deteCled  by  his  voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed 
the  whole  company  by  their  Ihrieks,  to  the  great 
r  amazement  of  the  matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over 

their  facred  myfteries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to 
efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and 
raifed  a  general  fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the 
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city.  The  whole  defence  which  Clodius  made,  when,  Cicero, 
by  order  of  the  fenate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was 
to  prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  faCt ;  for 
which  purpofe  he  produced  two  men  to  fwear,  that 
he  was  then  at  Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days 
journey  from  the  city.  But  Cicero,  being  called  upon 
to  give  his  teftimony,  depofed,  that  Clodius  had  been 
with  him  that  very  morning  at  his  houfe  in  Rome. 

Irritated  by  this,  Clodius  formed  a  fclieme  of  revenge. 

This  was  to  get  himfelf  chol'en  tribune,  and  in  that 
office  to  drive  Cicero  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  law,  which,  by  fome  ftratagem  or  other,  he 
hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people.  But  as  all  patri¬ 
cians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate,  by  its  original 
inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep  was  to  make  himfelf  a  ple¬ 
beian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian 
houfe,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  Suf¬ 
frage  of  the  people.  The  firft  triumvirate  was  now 
formed  ;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality  but  a  trai- 
terous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moft  powerful  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey ’s  chief 
motive  was  to  get  his  a£ts  confirmed  by  Caefar  in  his 
confulfhip,  which  was  now  coming  on  :  Caefar,  by  gi¬ 
ving  way  to  Pompey’s  glory,  to  advance  his  own  ; 
and  Craffus,  to  gain  that  afcendence  by  the  authority 
of  Pompey  and  Caefar,  which  he  could  not  fuftain  alone. 

Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he  pleafed  with 
the  triumvirate  ;  and  been  admitted  even  a  partner  of 
their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league  :  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the  three 
whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republic  ab¬ 
horred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  pufhing 
on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption :  which  at  laft  he  effec¬ 
ted  ;  and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  w'ith  all 
the  terrors  of  his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  ad¬ 
vanced  without  any  oppofition.  Both  Caefar  and 
Pompey  fecretly  favoured  his  fclieme  :  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  lafh ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
meafures,  or  make  him  at  leaf!  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo- 
dins  loofe  upon  him.  Caefar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  diftrefs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
on  himfelf :  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en¬ 
couraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  ex¬ 
pedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him  ;  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety 
to  any  man,  fardel’s  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  al¬ 
ways  fufpedted,  and  whofe  fchemes  he  never  appro¬ 
ved.  This  ftiffnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Caefar, 
that  he  refolved  immediately  to  aflift  Clodius  with  all 
his  power  to  opprefs  him ;  while  Pompey  was  all  the 
while  giving  him  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  that  there 
was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed 
himfelf  than  Puffer  him  to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro¬ 
duce,  with  a  better  grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  play, 
the  banifhment  of  Cicero.  In  fhort,  having  caufed  a 
law  to  be  enabled,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con¬ 
demned  a  Roman  citizen  unheard  fliould  himfelf  be 
1 1  S  banifhed. 
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Cicero,  baniflied,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It 

- was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down 

the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firft  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  ;  thofe 
powers  of  fpeaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  he  was  baniflied  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  ;  hts  houfes  were  order¬ 
ed  to  be  demolifhed,  and  his  goods  let  up  to  fale.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this  great  calamity  he  did 
not  behave  himfelf  with  that  nrmnefs  which  might 
reafonably  be  expected  from  one  who  had  borne  fo 
glorious  a  part  in  the  republic ;  confcious  of  his  inte¬ 
grity,  and  fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  :  for 
his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
expreffions  of  grief  and  defpair,  that  his  bell  friends, 
and  even  his  wife,  were  forced  fonietimes  to  admo- 
nilh  him  to  roufe  his  courage,  and  remember  his  for¬ 
mer  character.  Atticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in 
mind  of  it ;  and  lent  him  word  of  a  report,  that  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  one  of  Caffius’s  freed-men,  that 
his  affliction  had  difordered  his  fenfes.  He  was  now 
indeed  attacked  in  his  weakeft  part ;  the  only  place 
in  which  he  was  vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great 
in  affliction  as  he  was  in  profperity,  would  have  been 
a  perfection  not  given  to  man  :  yet  this  very  weak- 
nefs  flowed  from  a  fource  which  rendered  him  the 
more  amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  life  ;  and 
the  fame  tendernels  of  difpofition  which  made  him 
love  his  friends,  his  children,  and  his  country,  more 
paflionately  than  other  men,  made  him  feel  the 
lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When  he  had  been 
gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was 
his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laws  of  Clo- 
dius ;  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obftructions,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  faCtion  ;  but  this  made  the 
fenate  only  more  refolute  to  effect  it.  They  paffed 
a  vote  therefore,  that  no  other  bufinels  fliould  be  done 
till  Cicero’s  return  was  carried  ;  which  at  laft  it  was, 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  lelt  people  Ihould  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for 
the  fake  of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reftored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes; 
fatisfaClion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates 
and  houfes  ;  which  laft  Were  built  up  again  by  him¬ 
felf  with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  lie  had 
domeftic  grievances  about  this  time,  which  touched 
him  very  nearly  ;  and  which,  as  he  fignifies  obfcurcly 
to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  ex- 
prefled  in  a  letter :  They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  pe¬ 
tulant  humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him 
frequent  occafions  of  chagrin  ;  and,  by  a  feries  of  re¬ 
peated  provocations,  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  dif- 
gnft  which  at  laft  ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia  ;  and  his  adminiftration  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expectation 
of  a  breach  between  Caefar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  Craflus  had  been  deftroyed  with 


his  army  fome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Par-  Cicero. 
thians ;  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  whom  Pom- 
pey  married,  and  who,  while  lhe  lived,  was  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cae- 
far  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke  :  but  though 
his  commiiiion  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  returning  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  private  fubjecl.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  poffibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army ; 
efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofition  to 
a  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
of  a  peace  ;  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 
determined  within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to 
his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the 
war  mull  necefl'arily  end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference,  he  faid,  was,  that,  if  their  enemies  conquer¬ 
ed,  they  ihould  be  proferibed  ;  if  their  friends,  they 
would  be  Haves. 

He  no  iooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  dif- 
,  cord,  and  found  the  war  in  effect  proclaimed  :  lor  the 
fenate  had  jnft  voted  a  decree,  that  Caefar  ihould  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy;  and  Caefar’s  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
effectually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midit  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  felicitous  about 
Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expelled,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  (land  neuter. 

He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effect ;  and 
employed  all  their  common  friends  to  preis  him  with 
letters  on  that  fubjecl  :  all  which  was  done;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  v/as  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 

In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moil  fen- 
fibie  proof  of  the  high  eiteem  and  credit  in  which  Ci¬ 
cero  iiouriilied  at  this  time  in  Rome  ;  when,  in  a  con- 
teil  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  l'olicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  w'ho  had  no  peculiar  ikill  in  arms,  or 
talents  for  war.  Purfuing,  however,  the  refult  of  all 
his  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow 
Pompey,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome. 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  ar¬ 
rived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iflue  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re¬ 
turned  into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into- 
great  favour  by  Caefar,  who  was  now  declared  dicta¬ 
tor  the  fecond  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  mailer  of 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  in¬ 
deed  from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  dif- 
coinpofed  at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Caefar, 
and  the  indignity  of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror 
againft  whom  he  had  been  in  arms :  for  though  upon 
many  accounts  he  had  reafon  to  expect  a  kind  recep¬ 
tion  from  Caefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he 
fays,  worth  begging;  iince  what  was  given  by  a  ma- 
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Cicero.  fter»  might  always  be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure. 
But  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occalion  to  fay  or  do 
any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity  :  for  Caefar  no 
fooner  faw  him  than  he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him  alone,  converftng  very  famili¬ 
arly  for  feveral  furlongs. 

Cicero  was  now  in  his  6 1  **  year,  and  forced  at  laft 
to  part  with  his  wife  Terentia  ;  whole  humour  and 
conduct  had  been  long  unealy  to  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit  :  and 
though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  flourilhing  ftate  of  his  fortunes  ;  yet,  in  a 
declining  life,  loured  by  a  continual  fucceflion  of  mor¬ 
tifications  from  abroad,  the  want  of  eafe  and  quiet  at 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was 
immediately  opprefled  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  af¬ 
fliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,  who 
died  in  child-bed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  hulband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  3  a  years 
old,  at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by  the  few  hints 
which  are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  molt 
affectionately  and  pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father ; 
and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of  her  fex,  having  added  the 
more  folid  accomplifhments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  jullly  efteemed  not  only  as  one 
of  the  beft,  but  the  molt  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  affli&ion  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  was  fo 
great,  that,  to  fliuu  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus’  houfe,  where  he  lived  chiefly 
in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could 
meet  with  on  the  fubje<5t  of  moderating  grief.  But 
finding  his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater 
refort  to  him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Aitu- 
ria,  one  of  his  feats  near  Antium ;  a  little  ifiand  on 
the  Latian  fliore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  covered  with  woods  and  groves  cut  into  lhady 
walks  ;  a  feene  of  all  others  the  fitted  to  indulge  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his 
grief.  “  Here  (fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  the 
Ipeech  of  man  ;  every  morning  early  I  hide  myfelf  in 
the  thickeft  of  the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the 
evening.  Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me 
as  this  lolitude  ;  and  my  whole  converfation  is  with 
my  books.”  Indeed  his  whole  time  was  employed 
in  little  eli'e  than  reading  and  writing  during  Csefar’s 
adminiftration,  which  he  could  never  cheerfully  fub- 
mit  to  ;  and  it  was  within  this  period,  that  he  drew 
up  one  of  the  graved  of  thefe  philofophical  pieces 
which  are  dill  extant  in  his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Caefar,  Oidavins,  his  nephew 
and  heir,  coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero 
by  Hirtius  and  Panfa  ;  with  the  ftrorigelt  profefiions 
on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  go¬ 
verned  entirely  by  his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero 
thought  itnecelfary  to  cherilh  and  encourage  Ocftavius, 
if  for  nothing  elfe  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diltance  from 
Antony  ;  but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter 
heartily  into  his  affairs.  He  fufpefted  his  youth  and 
want  of  experience  ;  and  that  he  had  not  drength 
enough  to  deal  with  Antony  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he 
had  no  good  dilpofition  towards  the  confpirators. 
He  thought  it  impofiible  he  Jliould  ever  be  a  friend  to 


them  ;  and  was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  Cicefo- 
the  upper  hand,  his  uncle’s  adts  would  be  more  vio- 
lently  enforced,  and  his  death  more  cruelly  revenged 
than  by  Antony  himlelf.  And  when  Cicero  did  con- 
fent  at  lad  to  unite  hiinfelf  to  Odtavius’s  intereds,  it 
was  with  no  other  view  but  to  arm  him  with  a 
power  diffident  to  opprefs  Antony  ;  yet  fo  checked 
and  limited,  that  he  lliould  not  be  able  to  opprefs  the 
republic. 

In  the  hnrry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  dill  profe- 
cuting  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual  application  ;  and,  be- 
fidesiome  philofophical  pieces,  now  finiihed  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  :  A 
work  admired  by  all  fncceeding  ages  as  the  mod  per¬ 
fect  fydem  of  heathen  morality,  and  the  nobled  effort 
and  fpeciinen  of  what  reafon  could  do  in  guiding  man 
through  life  with  innocence  and  happinels.  How¬ 
ever,  he  paid  a  condant  attention  to  public  affairs  ; 
miffed  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu¬ 
man  prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of  the  re¬ 
public  :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was  making 
this  lad  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his 
counfels  and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe  me¬ 
morable  Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  pub- 
liffied  againft  Antony  ;  as  well  as  from  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  But  all  was  in  vain  :  for  though 
Antony’s  army  was  entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of 
Modena,  which  made  many  people  imagine  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  eltabli- 
flied  ;  yet  the  death  of  the  confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius 
in  that  action,  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero’s 
fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  ruin  of 
the  republic. 

Odtavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus ;  who  had  already  palled  the  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
interview  with  him  ;  which  had  been  privately  con¬ 
certed  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 
theinfelves.  The  place  appointed  for  this  interview 
was  a  fmall  ifiand  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  for¬ 
med  by  the  river  Rhenns  which  runs  near  that  city. 

Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  dole  con¬ 
ference  to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their  accommodation : 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjurted  was  the  lift  of  a  pro- 
feription  which  they  w'ere  determined  to  make  of 
their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  occafioned 
much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among  them  ;  till 
each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  belt 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he 
firft  received  the  news  of  the  profeription  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  trium¬ 
virate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  poffible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution ;  in  order  to  furprife  thole  whom  they 
had  deftined  to  deftrudtion,  before  they  were  aware 
of  their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape. 

But  fome  of  Cicero’s  friends  found  means  to  give  him 
early  notice  of  it ;  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the 
fea-fide,  with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  veffel  ready, 
he  prefently  embarked  ;  but  the  winds  being  adverle, 
and  the  fea  uneafy  to  him,  after  lie  had  failed  about 
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Cicero  two  leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to  land, 
I .  and  fpend  the  night  on  fliore.  From  thence  he  was 
ic  orium.  forced}  by  the  importunity  of  his  fervants,  on  board 
again  5  but  was  loon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a 
country-feat  of  his,  a  mile  from  the  lhore,  weary  of 
life,  and  declaring  he  was  refolved  to  die  in  that  coun¬ 
try  which  he  had  fo  often  faved :  here  he  flept  foundly 
for  fome  time,  till  his  fervants  once  more  forced  him 
away  in  a  litter  towards  the  Ihip,  having  heard  that  he 
was  purfued  by  Antony’s  afl'affins.  They  were  fcarce 
departed,  when  the  aflalfins  arrived  at  liis  houfe ;  and, 
perceiving  him  to  be  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  to¬ 
wards  the  fea,  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was 
near  the  fliore.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas, 
a  tribune  of  the  army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formerly 
defended  and  faved.  As  foon  as  the  (oldiers  appear¬ 
ed,  the  fervants  prepared  to  defend  their  mafter’s 
life,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  ;  but  Cicero  com¬ 
manded  them  to  fet  him  down  and  make  no  refin¬ 
ance.  They  foon  cut  off  his  head  and  his  hands,  re¬ 
turning  with  them  to  Rome,  as  the'  molt  agreeable 
prefent  to  their  cruel  employer.  Antony,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  received  them  with  extreme  joy,  re¬ 
warding  the  murderer  with  a  large  fum  of  money, 
and  ordering  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hands  :  a  fad  fpecftacle  to  the  city  ; 
and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  thofe 
mangled  members  which  nfed  to  exert  themfelves  fo 
glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  fo 
lamentably  expof'ed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and 
traitors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian 
of  that  age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  for- 
row,  but  Cicero’s  an  universal  one.  It  was  a  triumph 
over  the  republic  itfelf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and 
eftablilh  the  perpetual  flavery  to  Rome.  Antony  con- 
fidered  it  as  fuch  ;  and,  fatisfied  with  Cicero’s  blood, 
declared  the  profcription  at  an  end.  Cicero  was  kil¬ 
led  on  the  feventh  of  December,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  fettlement  of  the  firft 
triumvirate. 

C1CHORIUM,  succory  ;  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants. 

Species,  r.  The  intybus,  or  wild  lticcory,  grows 
naturally  by  the  fides  of  roads,  and  in  fhady  lanes  in 
many  places  of  Britain.  It  fends  out  long  leaves  from 
the  roots,  from  between  which  the  ftalks  arife,  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  branching 
out  into  finaller  ones.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  covered,  inclofed 
in  a  down.  2.  The  fpinolum,  with  a  prickly  forked 
ltalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  l'ea-coafts  in  Sicily,  and 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends  out  from 
the  root  many  long  leaves  which  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  from  between 
thefe  arife  the  ftalks,  which  have  very  few  leaves, 
and  thofe  are  fmall  and  entire  :  thefe  ftalks  are  di¬ 
vided  in  forks  upward,  and  from  between  them  come 
out  the  flowers  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  Ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
forts.  The  ends  of  the  fmaller  Branches  are  termina¬ 
ted  by  ftar-like  fpines  which  are  very  lharp.  3.  The 


endivia,  or  fuccory  with  broad  crenated  leaves,  differs  Cichorhim. 
from  the  wild  fort  in  its  duration,  being  only  annual,  ' 

whereas  the  wild  fort  is  perennial. 

Culture ,  &c.  The  laft  fpecies  may  be  confidered 
both  as  an  annual  and  biennial  plant.  If  fown  early 
in  the  fpring,  or  even  any  time  before  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  plants  very  commonly  fly  up  to  feed  the 
fame  fummer,  and  perifh  irr  autumn.  If  fown  in  June 
and  July,  they  acquire  perfection  in  autumn,  conti¬ 
nue  till  the  next  fpring,  then  fhoot  up  ftalks  for  flower 
and  feed,  and  foon  after  perifh.  The  inner  leaves 
are  the  ufeful  parts.  Thefe  when  blanched  white  to 
render  them  crifp  and  tender,  and  reduce  them  from 
their  natural  ftrong  tafte  to  an  agreeably  bitter  one, 
are  then  fit  for  life.  They  are  valued  chiefly  as  in¬ 
gredients  in  autumn  and  winter  falads,  and  for  fome 
culinary  ufes.  The  principal  feafon  of  them  is  from 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft  till  Chriftmas  or  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  5  though  the 
curled  kinds  generally  refift  the  frofts  of  our  ordinary 
winters,  and  remain  in  tolerable  perfection  till  March 
or  April.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  from  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
removed  into  open  beds  or  borders  where  they  may 
remain  to  grow  to  full  fize.  The  feafon  for  lowing 
thefe  feeds  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end 
of  July ;  and  to  have  a  regular  1‘upply  of  plants,  it  is 
proper  to  perform  three  different  fbwings  at  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month’s  interval.  The  great  excel¬ 
lence  of  endive  is  to  have  its  inner  leaves  finely  whi¬ 
tened  or  blanched.  They  naturally  incline  to  white- 
nefs  of  themfelves,  but  this  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  art  when  the  plants  are  arrived  at  full  growth. 

Different  methods  are  pracftifed  for  this  purpofe,  fuch 
as  tying  the  leaves  together  ?  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  replanting  them  direcftly,  almoft  to  their  tops,  in 
ridges  of  dry  earth,  laying  boards  or  tiles  flat-ways 
on  the  top  of  the  plants ;  but  the  firft  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  molt  effectually.  The  proper  time 
for  beginning  this  work  is,  when  the  leaves  are  al¬ 
moft  full  grown  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  leaves  of  the  different  plants  interfere 
with  one  another,  and  their  hearts  are  full  and  bulhy : 
but  they  are  not  all  to  be  tied  up  at  once,  only  a  due 
fupply  of  the  largeft  and  forwardeft  plants,  once  eve¬ 
ry  ten  or  twelve  days  according  to  the  demand ;  for 
the  blanching  takes  up  about  three  weeks.  Blanch¬ 
ing  in  ridges  of  earth,  however,  is  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  in  winter  when  a  fevere  froft  is  fetting  in;  for 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth  almoft  to  their  tops, 
they  are  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  cold.  In  No¬ 
vember  or  December,  when  hard  weather  is  ap¬ 
proaching,  let  a  piece  of  light  ground  that  lies  warm, 
be  trenched  up  in  one  or  more  lharp  ridges  two  or 
three  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  near  as  much  in 
height,  fideways  to  the  fun,  making  the  fides  as  fteep 
as  polfible,  that  the  wet  may  run  quickly  off ;  then, 
in  a  dry  day,  take  up  a  quantity  of  your  full  grown 
plants,  with  their  roots  entire,  and  diverting  them  of 
damaged  leaves,  gather  each  plant  clofe  in  your  hand, 
placing  them  horizontally  in  the  funny-fide  of  the 
ridge  of  earth  almoft  to  their  tops,  and  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  each  way  diftant.  In  fevere  froft,  it 
will  be  proper  to  beftow  fome  covering  on  the  plants. 

Medicinal 
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delude'*.  Medicinal  ufes.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  wild 
il  fuccory,  and  feeds  of  the  endive,  are  "articles  of  the 
Cic'"  materia  mcdica.  The  firft  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  iotrie  degree  ofroughnefs;  the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  lei's  bitter;  and  the  darker  coloured  and 
more  deeply  jagged  they  are,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafle. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  detergent,  aperient,  and  at¬ 
tenuating  medicine,  ailing  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  coed  than  to  heat  the  body ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  corroborating  the  tone  of  the  inteftines. 
All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  when  wounded,  yield  a 
milky  faponaceous  juice.  This,  when  taken  in  large 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and 
continued  for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  effects  in  fcorbutic  and  other  chronical  difor- 
ders.  The  qualities  of  the  endive  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
lelfer  cold  ones. 

C1CINDELA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennae  are  fe- 
taceous ;  the  jaws  prominent,  and  furnifhed  with  teeth ; 
tne  eyes  are  a  little  prominent ;  and  the  bread  is 
roundifh  and  marginated.  There  are  14  fpecies. 

CICLUT,  or  Cicluch,  a  ftrong frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  tjie  river  Norentha,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  20.  It  is  lnrrounded  with  walls 
built  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve¬ 
netians  from  the  Turks  in  1694. 

CICUTA,  properly  lignifies  an  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  {talks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  fhepherds  tiled  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  ufed  to  ftgnify  the  water 
hemlock,  and  alfo  the  common  fort;  but  Linnaeus  has 
deferibed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  Centum. 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock ;  the  vi- 
rol’a,  the  bulbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  thefe  the 
firft  is  the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poi- 
fouous  qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often 
known  to  deftroy  children  who  eat  them  for  parfnips. 

Cicuta  is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  juice  or  liquor  exprelfed  from  the  above  plant, 
being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  ftate  crimi¬ 
nals  at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  fome  have 
fuggefted,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an  infpiffated 
juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta ,  and  fome 
other  corrofive  herbs. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta. — Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that  “  The 
executioner  adviled  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear 
of  caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  flowly.”  M.  Pe¬ 
tit,  in  his  Qbfcrvatior.es  Mifcellanea,  remarks,  that 
this  advertifement  was  not  given  by  the  executioner 
out  of  humanity,  but  to  fave  the  cicuta  :  for  he  was 
only  allowed  fo  much  poifon  per  asm.  which,  if  he  ex¬ 
ceeded,  he  wa£  to  furnilh  at  his  own  expence.  This 
confirmation  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  Plutarch:  the 
executioner  who  adminiftered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion, 
not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy 
more  ;  obferving  by  the  way,  “  that  it  was  odd 
enough,  that  at  Athens  a  man  muft  pay  for  every 
thing,  even  his  own  death.” 

CID  (Roderigo  Dias  le),  a  Caftillian  officer,  who 


was  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi-  cidaris 
nand  II.  king  of  Caltile  ;  but  whofe  name  would  hard-  II 
ly  have  been  remembered,  if  Corneille  had  not  made  Cllluia" 
his  paffion  for  Chimene  the  fubjedt  of  an  admired  tra¬ 
gedy,  founded  on  a  limple  but  affedting  incident. 

The  Cid  is  delperately  in  love  with  Chimene,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Count  de  Gomes :  but  he  is  at  variance 
with  the  Count ;  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills 
him  in  a  duel.  The  conflidt  between  love  and  ho¬ 
nour  in  the  breaft  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  par¬ 
dons  and  marries  the  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the 
piece.  He  died  in  1098. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
ilh  high-priefts.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  priefts  in  general  was  made  •  of  a  piece  of 
linen  cloth  16  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads 
like  a  helmet  or  turbant :  and  they  allow  no  other 
difference  between  the  high-prieft’s  bonnet  and  that 
of  other  priefts,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more 
in  the  form  of  a  turbant ;  whereas  that  worn  by  or¬ 
dinary  priefts  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI  (Carlo),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1628 ;  and  was  the  difciple  of  Albani. 

He  was  efteemed  by  pope  Clement  XI.  who  nomina¬ 
ted  him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  load¬ 
ed  him  with  favours.  Cignani  died  at  Forli  in  1719. 

The  cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which 
he  reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His 
principal  pidlures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CILIA,  the  Eye-lashes.  See  Anatomy,  11*406. 
b,  c. 

CILIARE,  or  Ligamentum  Ciliare.  Ibid.  m. 

CILIATED  leaf,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
furrounded  with  parallel  filaments  fomewhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  between 
the  36th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount  Amanns, 
which  feparates  it  from  that  kingdom  ;  by  Pamphy- 
lia,  on  the  weft  ;  by  Ifauria,  Cappadocia,  and  Arme¬ 
nia  Minor,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  fo  furrounded  by  fteep  and 
craggy  mountains,  chiefly  the  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refolute  men 
againft  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar¬ 
row  pafles  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  Pyla  Ci¬ 
licia,  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  ;  one  on  the  fide  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the 
other  two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  the 
Pafs  of  Syria.  The  whole  country  was  divided  by 
the  ancients  into  Cilicia  Afpera,  and  Cilicia  Campef- 
tris ;  the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachaa  or 
Stony,  from  its  abounding  fo  with  ftones  ;  and  to  this 
day,  the  whole  province  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Tap. 
Wileietb,  or  the  Stony  Province. 

According  to  Jofephus,  Cilicia  was  firft  peopled  by 
Tarlhifh  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  his  defeendents,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named  Tar  fit .  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Ci - 
lix,  firft  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  palled  into  the  country  which,  from  the  lead¬ 
er,  they  called  Cilicia.  Afterwards,  feveral  other 
colonies  from  different  nations  fettled  in  this  king¬ 
dom. 
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Cilicia,  dom,  particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece ;  whence 

- the  Cilicians  in  l'onie  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in 

others  the  Syriac ;  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted 
by  the  Periian,  the  predominant  language  of  the 
country  being  a  dialect  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no 
mention  of  the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  their  fettlement 
in  that  country,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they 
voluntarily  fubmitted,  continuing  fubjedl  to  the  Per-  , 
fians  till  the  overthrow  of  that  empire  ;  but  governed 
to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their 
own  nation.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire,  Cilicia  became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  ; 
anti,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
Seleucus,  and  continued  under  his  defcendents  till  it 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As 
a  proconfular  province,  it  was  firft  governed  by  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who 
reduced  feveral  ftrong  holds  on  Mount  Amanus,  in 
which  fome  Cilicians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held 
out  againft  his  predecelfor.  It  was  on  this  occafion 
that  the  divifion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachasa  and 
Camped ris,  took  place.  The  latter  became  a  Roman 
province  ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian, 
when  the  family  of  Tracondementns  being  extinct, 
this  part  alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  Cilicia  Prima,  Cilicia  Sccunda ,  and 
lfauria  j  the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  le- 
cond  the  coaft  of  Cilicia  Trachata,  and  the  laft  the  in¬ 
land  parts  of  the  fame  divifion.  It  is  now  a  province 
of  Afiatic  Turky  ;  and  is  called  Caramania,  having 
been  the  laft  province  of  the  Caramanian  kingdom 
which  held  out  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia 
Campeftris,  was,  if  we  believe  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  one  of  the  moil  fruitful  countries  of  Afia  ;  but 
the  weftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even 
to  this  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  fpecial 
ufe  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholefome  ;  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  efpecially  to  itrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which 
rifes  on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Taurus,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  between  Ilfus  and  Ma- 
garafus ;  the  Cydnus  fprings  from  the  Antitaurus, 
pafles  through  Tarfus,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  famous  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
ftream,  and  the  coldaefsof  its  waters,  which  proved 
very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Cilicians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians,  were  a  rough  uupoliilicd  race  of  people,  un¬ 
fair  in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  Roman  times,  they  became  greatly  addicted  to 
piracy.  They  firft  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infell  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  the  Pamphylians  ;  and,  being  emboldened  with 
fuccefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vaft  number  of 
Haves,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were,  however,  at  laft 
defeated  and  entirely  fupprelfcd  by  Pompey  the  Great. 
See  ( Hif.ory  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra,  in  the  natural  liiftory  of  the  anci¬ 


ents,  a  bituminous  fubftance  improperly  called  an  earth,  Cilicium 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and  _  R 
was  ufed  inllead  of  that  fubftance  to  cover  the  ftocks  Clmbn‘ 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  from  the  worms. 

It  probably  ferved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca¬ 
pacity,  driving  away  thefe  animals  by  its  naufeous 
fmell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  chanced  to  get 
amongft  it. 

CILICIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  fort  of  habit 
made  of  coarfe  ftuff,  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Jews 
in  times  of  mourning  and  diilrefs.  It  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  verfions  call  fack- 
cloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Upper  Carniola. 

It  is  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  45.  N.  Lat. 

46.  28. 

CIMA,  or  Sima,  in  architeifture,  the  fame  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogee. 

CIMABUE  (Giovani),  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1240,  and  the  firft  who  revived  the  ar| 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
cullom  of  thofe  times,  in  frefco,  and  in  diltemper  ; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled, 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting  ;  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fabric  of  SanCta  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo¬ 
rence  :  during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age 
of  60,  and  left  many  difciples ;  among  the  reft  Ghiotto, 
who  proved  an  excellent  mafter. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  defeended  from  the  Afiatic  Cimmerians,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cimbri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firft  became  re¬ 
markable,  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninfula  now 
called  Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Cherfo- 
nefus.  About  1 1 3  years  before  Chrift,  they  left  their 
peninfula  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  joining 
the  Teutones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour¬ 
ney  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  better  country.  They 
firft  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gaulilh  nation  fituated  near 
the  Hercynian  foreli.  Here  they  -were  repulfed, 
and  obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces. 

The  republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  . 
fueh  multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  againft 
them  under  the  conful  Papirius  Carbo.  O11  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  pro- 
pofals  of  peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  it ; 
but  having  thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageous  (itua- 
tion,  treacheroufly  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy 
was  rewarded  as  it  deferved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms, 
and  not  only  repulfed  the  Romans,  but,  attacking 
them  in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged 
the  ffiattered  remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  them¬ 
felves  in  the  neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  victory 
the  Cimbri  entered  Tranlalpine  Gaul,  which  they 
quickly  filled  with  daughter  and  defolation.  Here 
they  continued  five  or  fix  years,  when  another  Ro¬ 
man  army  under  the  conful  Silanus  marched  againft 
them.  This  general  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
Carbo  had  done.  His  army  was  routed  at  the  firft  011- 
fet ;  in  confequence  of  which,  all  Nar bonne  Gaul  was 
expofed  at  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians. 

About 
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Cimbri.  About  105  years  before  Chrid,  the  Cimbri  began  to 
—————  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfelf  with  dedr  notion. 

The  Gauls  marched  from  all  parts  with  a  delign  to 
join  them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  arrny 
was  commanded  by  the  proconi’ul  Csepio,  and  the  con- 
ful  Mallius ;  but  as  thefe  two  commanders  conld  not 
agree,  they  were  advifed  to  l'eparate,  and  divide  their 
forces.  This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  Itrong 
detachment  of  the  confular  army  commanded  by  M. 
Aurelius  Scaurns,  which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
made  Scaurns  himlelf  prifoner.  Mallius  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  this  defeat,  delired  a  reconciliation  with 
Caepio,  but  was  haughtily  refilled.  He  moved  nearer 
the  conful,  however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  defeated  without  his  having  a  Ihare  in 
the  aidion.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagin¬ 
ing  the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  lent 
ambafladors  to  Mallius  with  propofals  of  peace.  As 
they  could  not  help  going  through  Caepio’s  camp,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  bnt  finding 
they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he 
could  fcarce  be  retrained  from  putting  them  to  death. 
His  troops,  however,  forced  him  to  confer  with  Mal¬ 
lius  about  the  propofals  lent  by  the  barbarians  :  but 
as  Ctepio  went  to  the  conful’s  tent  againft  his  will,  fo 
he  oppofed  him  in  every  thing  j  contradicted  with  great 
obltinacy,  and  infulted  him  in  the  grofled  manner. 
The  deputies  on  their  return  acquainted  their  country¬ 
men  that  the  mifunderftanding  between  the  Roman 
commanders  dill  fnbfilled  ;  upon  which  the  Cimbri 
attacked  the  camp  of  Csepio,  arid  the  Gauls  that  of 
Mallius.  Both  were  forced,  and  the  Romans  flaugh- 
tered  without  mercy.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and 
allies  of  Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  futlers,  pe¬ 
rilled  on  that  fatal  day.  In  fhort,  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  only  10  men,  with  the  two  generals,  efcaped  to 
carry  the  news  of  lo  dreadful  a  defeat.  The  con- 
q.  erors  dedroyed  all  the  fpoil,  purfuant  to  a  vow  they 
had  made  before  the  battle.  The  gold  and  tilverthey 
threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowned  the  horfes  they  had 
taken,  and  put  to  death  all  the  prifoners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation  on  the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enough  to  over-run  the  whole 
country.  They  did  not,  however,  dcfpair.  A  new 
army  was  raifed  with  incredible  expedition  ;  no  citi¬ 
zen  whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exemp¬ 
ted.  On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing- mailers  were  firft 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp,  by  which  means  the 
foldiers  were  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 
Marius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on 
account  of  his  viClories  in  Africa,  was  chofen  com¬ 
mander,  and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpine 
Gaul :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways  ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  ealtem,  and  the 
Teutones  and  other  allies  over  the  weftern  Alps.  The 
Roman  general  therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
*  See  Am.  great  flaughter*.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time, 
krones  and  entered  Italy,  and  (truck  the  whole  country  with  ter- 
Teutones.  ror.  Catulus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them  ; 

but  their  foldiers  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  fierce 


countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barba¬ 
rians,  that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  city  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence- 
lefs  ;  and,  had  the  Cimbri  only  marched  brifldy  for¬ 
wards,  they  had  undoubtedly  become  mailers  of  it  ; 
but  they  waited  in  expeiflation  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or¬ 
der  he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catulus  and  Sylla  ; 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 
The  Roman  army  confided  of  52,300  men.  The  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  blit 
their  foot  feemed  innumerable  ;  for,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  fiquare,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 
The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmoll 
fury ;  but,  being  unaccudomed  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  foon  began  to  lofe  their  drength,  and  were 
eafily  overcome.  But  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  fly  ;  for,  that  they  might  keep  their  ranks 
the  better,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  them¬ 
felves  together  with  cords  faltened  to  their  belts,  fo 
that  the  Romans  made  a  mod  terrible  havock  of  them. 
The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  whole 
day  employed  only  in  the  mod  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners.  The  victorious 
Romans  then  marched  to  the  enemy’s  camp ;  where 
they  had  a  new  battle  to  fight  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  hulband’s  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  dilcharged  Ihowers  of 
darts  and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  diltinc- 
tion.  Then  they  fird  fuffocated  their  children  in  their 
arms,  and  then  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
The  greated  part  of  them  hanged  themfelves  on  trees. 
One  was  found  hanging  at  a  c  art  with  two  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  at  her  heels.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of 
trees  and  dakes,  tied  drings  in  running  knots  about 
their  necks,  and  fadened  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
horfes,  and  the  horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  order 
to  drangle  themfelves  that  way  ;  and  thus  the  whole 
multitude  was  dedroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  ter¬ 
rible  catadrophe,  was  left  a  mere  defarr,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians ;  who,  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pey  out  of  that  valt  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Calpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  wed  of 
Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
way.  They  conquered  Ruflia,  Saxony,  W cdphalia, 
and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  tra- 
verfecl  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againd 
the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  fpirit  of  animofity  which 
he  had  excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 

CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  Linnaeus  enu¬ 
merates  no  fewer  than  12  r  fpecies.  The  leHularius, 
or  common  boufe-bug,  is  a  well  known  infect.  The 
methods  of  expelling  them,  are  various,  as  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine 


Cimbri 

Cimex. 
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Cirri  oil  a  pentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow-leaved 
II  wild  crefs,  of  lierb-robert,  of  the  reddiih  agaric,  of 
Cinchona.  ml,ftar(};  Guinea  pepper,  peats  or  turl,  &c.  See 
Bug. 

CIMOLIA  alba,  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  we  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  diltinguifh- 
ing  characters  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compaCt,  heavy 
earth,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture ; 
it  will  not  ealily  break  between  the  fingers,  and  flight- 
ly  ftains  the  Ikin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue  ;  melts  very  llowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not 
readily  diffufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places. 
That  of  the  ille  of  Wight  is  much  elteeuied  for  its  co¬ 
lour.  Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  and  near  Wedenfbury  in  Staffordlhire. 

Cimolia  Terra,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  bywhich 
the  ancients  exprelfed  a  very  valuable  medicinal  earth ; 
but  which  latter  ages  have  fuppofed  to  be  no  other 
than  our  tobacco-pipe  clay  and  fuller's  earth. 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago ;  particularly  in 
the  ifland  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  had  its  name.  It 
was  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  eryfipelas,  inflam¬ 
mations,  and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of  cata- 
plafm  to  the  part.  They  alio  ufed,  as  we  do,  what 
we  call  cimolia ,  or  fuller’s  earth,  for  the  cleanfing  of 
clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though  fo  long 
di (regarded,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  loll,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argentiere,  (the  ancient  Cimolus,) 
Sphanto,  and  many  of  thofe  iflands.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  loft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue  ;  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a  little 
biffing  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  confiderable  effervefcence  with  acids,  and 
Puffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thele  are  the 
charaders  of  what  the  ancients  called  limply  terra  ci¬ 
molia  :  but  belides  this  they  had,  from  the  fame  place, 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but  diltinguilhed  by  the  epithet  pnrple,  purpu- 
refcens.  This  they  defcribed  to  be  fattilh,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard 
as  a  ftone.  And  this  was  evidently  the  fubltance  we 
call  fleatites,  or  the  foap-rock,  common  in  Cornwall, 
and  alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

CIMON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general.  See 
Attica,  n°  95 — 103. 

CINALOA,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  ;  and  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  piflurefque,  by  a  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lies  on  the  eallern  coaft  of  the  fea  of 
California,  and  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  lituated 
in  N.  Lat.  26°. 

CINARA,  in  botany,  the  Artichoke.  See  Cy- 

NARA. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are'  two  fpecies.  One  of  them,  long  remark¬ 
able  for  its  bark,  fo  much  ufed  in  medicine  under  va¬ 
rious  names,  is  a  native  of  fome  provinces  of  Peru  in 
South  America ;  the  other,  whofe  bark  is  but  lately 
difeovered  to  have  the  fame  medical  virtues,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica.  The  firft:  was  thought  for  a  long 


time  to  grow  only  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  fome  Cinchona. 

hills  near  the  city  of  Loxa  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  - - 

found  in  other  parts  of  that  empire.  It  is  a  tree  that 
feldom  exceeds  18  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  a  propor¬ 
tionable  thicknels.  It  grows  in  forelts  fpontaneoufly 
among  other  trees ;  and  is  propagated  by  feeds  which 
fall  to  the  ground  of  themlelves.  Of  the  other  l'pecies 
we  have  an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  67.  under  piate  lxxiii. 
the  name  of  Cinchona  Jamaicenfss.  It  grows  on  llony  fig  10. 
lands  near  the  fea-lhore  on  the  north  lide  of  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica,  and  leldom  exceeds  20  feet  in  height. 

The  trunk  is  not  thick  in  proportion,  but  hard,  tough, 
and  of  a  yellowilh.  white  colour  on  the  infide.  The 
branches  and  leaves  are  oppofite  ;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
rufty  green,  and  the  young  buds  of  a  bluilh-green  hue. 

It  bloifoms  in  November,  and  continues  in  flower  till 
February,  having  on  the  fame  tree  flowers  and  ripe 
pods.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dufltifli- yellow  colour,  and 
the  pods  black  :  when  ripe  they  fplit  in  two,  and  are, 
with  their  flat  brown  feeds,  in  every  relpeCt  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies,  termed  cinchona  offici¬ 
nalis. 

The  bark  of  the  cinchona  officinalis  hath  now  the 
higheft  reputation  in  the  materia  medica,  and  is  juftly 
looked  upon  as  au  almoft  univerfal  medicine.  It  did 
not,  however,  acquire  this  great  reputation  all  at 
once  ;  nor,  in  all  probability,  when  firft  difeovered, 
did  the  cinchona  merit  thofe  prailes  to  which  it  is  now 
fo  juftly  intitled.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  within 
thefe  two  centuries,  as  is  obferved  by  Dr  Percival, 
the  dileafes  of  the  European  countries  have  aflumed 
a  new  face.  Formerly  they  were  moftly  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  kind  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Dr  Syden¬ 
ham,  a  moft  experienced  pliylician,  treating  almoft 
all  difeafes  in  the  manner  proper  for  inflammatory 
ones.  In  thefe  the  Peruvian  bark  is  pernicious.  Its 
general  characters  are  that  of  an  aftringent  and  cor¬ 
roborant  ;  and  thefe  qualities  neceflarily  augment  in¬ 
flammatory  diforders.  Now,  to  whatever  caufe  it 
may  be  owing,  difeafes  leem  to  arife  moftly  from  a 
debility  of  the  fyllem,  and  hence  the  great  efficacy  of 
the  bark  in  our  times.  At  firft  it  was  only  celebrated 
as  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers ;  a  long  time  after, 
it  was  difeovered  to  be  an  antifeptic,  to  be  efficacious 
in  gangrenes,  and  mortifications,  the  feurvy,  and  all 
difeafes  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  putrefaction. 

In  the  fmall-pox  it  is  likewile  of  excellent  ufe,  where 
nature  requires  to  be  affifted  in  the  expullion  of  the 
variolous  matter.  The  lanious  and  bloody  matter  in 
the  variolous  puftules  alfo  foon  changes  its  appearance 
on  the  ule  of  the  bark  ;  which  needs  only  to  be  with¬ 
held  if  it  is  found  to  increafe  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  exceedingly  efficacious  in 
foul  old  ulcers,  very  frequently  correcting  the  fanies 
of  them,  and  changing  it  into  laudable  pus.  In  ner¬ 
vous  and  putrid  fevers,  in  ftrumous  affeCtions  alfo,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  ophtlialmies  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy.  The  retroceffion 
of  the  morbid  matter  in  the  mealies  is  faid  to  be 
powerfully  prevented  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  ;  but 
where  the  lungs  are  affeCted,  as  they  frequently  are 
in  this  difeafe,  the  ufe  of  it  is  certainly  to  be  avoided. 

Dr  Percival  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  patient  who 
was  feized  with  an  intermittent  while  labouring  under 
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a  fevere  gonorrhea.  The  bark  was  given  him  in 
large  quantities  ;  and  fo  far  was  it  from  leflening  the 
difcharge,  that  it  evidently  increafed  it,  and  leflened 
its  virulence.  The  late  Dr  Whytt  informs  us,  that, 
in  16  days,  he  fwallowed  near  four  ounces  of  the  bark 
in  fubftance,  while  labouring  under  a  catarrhous  cough. 
Without  feeling  any  bad  effects  from  its  aftringent  qua¬ 
lity.  In  a  tertian,  attended  with  a  violent  cough  and 
fpitting,  he  prefcribed  the  bark  in  the  ufual  quantity, 
without  its  hurting  the  breaft  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 
And  he  had  repeated  experience  of  its  virtues  in  curing 
a  hoarfenefs  after  the  meafles,  when  unattended  with 
a  fever  and  difficult  refpiration.  In  the  hooping  cough 
alfo,  when  given  early,  he  found  it  one  of  the  bell  re¬ 
medies  ;  but  here  we  mult  remark,  that  in  fome  cafes 
of  the  hooping  cough  where  we  have  feen  the  bark 
adminiltered,  the  difeafe  was  manifeftly  increafed  by 
it.  Perhaps  in  thefe  the  medicine  had  been  too  long 
delayed.  The  bark  has  been  fuccefsfully  adminiltered, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  every  three  hours,  to  a 
Woman  two  days  after  her  delivery,  without  lelfening 
the  lochia  ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  given  to  others 
during  their  catamenia,  without  the  leaft  interruption 
of  them.  Thefe  and  other  fadls  are  brought  by  Dr 
Percival,  to  prove  that  the  prejudices  againlt  the  ufe 
of  the  bark,  which  commonly  take  their  rife  from  its 
known  aftringent  quality,  are  altogether  groundlefs. 

As  to  the  chemical  analyfis  of  this  valuable  medicine, 
the  above  mentioned  author  hath  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  elucidate  it.  Other  chemifts  had  dilcovered 
that  this,  as  well  as  many  other  vegetable  fubltances, 
contains  a  mucilaginous  and  refinous  part ;  that  the 
former  is  more  foluble  in  water,  and  the  latter  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  ire.  Dr  Lewis  particularly  aliens,  that 
the  aftringency  of  the  Peruvian  bark  “  refides  wholly 
in  its  refin,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  degree 
foluble  in  watery  liquors.”  Alfo,  that  in  making  de- 
co&ions  of  the  bark,  the  refin  melts  out  in  the  lirft 
boilings ;  and  that  the  fubfequeut  ones  are  tranfparent 
and  bitter,  without  the  leaft  degree  of  turbidnefs  or 
aftringency.  Both  thefe  affertions,  however,  Dr  Per¬ 
cival  hath  Ihown  to  be  miftakes.  He  digefted  a 
drachm  of  powdered  bark  48  hours  in  two  ounces  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  The  clear  tin&ure  was  then 
poured  off,  and  frefli  fpirit,  in  the  fame  quantity  as  be¬ 
fore,  added  to  the  refiduum.  The  digeftion  was  re¬ 
peated  fix  times,  until  the  menftruum  acquired  neither 
tafte  nor  colour  from  the  bark.  The  powder  was 
then  carefully  dried  and  macerated  without  heat,  in 
two  feveral  portions  of  fpring-water,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  each  of  them  the  property  of  ftriking  a  purple 
colour  with  green  vitriol.  Both  the  watery  infufions 
were  infipid ;  from  whence  Dr  Percival  concludes, 
that  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  extrails  all  the  bitternefs, 
but  not  all  the  aftringency  of  the  bark.  To  try  the 
power  of  aqueous  menftruas,  he  infufed  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  bark  in  fix  ounces  of  cold  fpring-water 
for  48  hours,  and  boiled  another  half  ounce  for  about 
40  minutes  in  nine  ounces  of  water.  The  cold  infu- 
fion  feemed  to  be  at  leaft  as  ftrong  as  the  decoition ; 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  refin  appeared  to 
Lave  diffolved  in  the  cold  water  ;  for  when  boiled  for 
fome  minutes  over  a  quick  fire,  it  grew  turbid,  and 
depofited  a  refinous  precipitate.  lie  now  determined 
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to  try  whether  it  was  poflible  to  exhauft  the  bark  of 
its  refin  by  this  treatment.  Half  an  ounce  of  pow- ' 
dered  bark  was  macerated  for  three  days,  in  fix  oun¬ 
ces  of  water.  The  menftruum  was  then  decanted 
off,  and  frefh  water  added  in  the  fame  quantity  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  effufion  was  repeated  at  equal  intervals  30 
times,  till  the  water  was  infipid,  colourlefs,  and  unal¬ 
terable  by  the  addition  of  green  vitriol.  The  refi- 
duum  alfo,  when  chewed  in  the  mouth,  had  no  fen- 
fible  bitternefs  or  aftringency.  Two  drachms  of  this 
refiduum,  carefully  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  were 
infufed  in  an  ounce  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  :  in  two 
days  a  tindlure,  of  an  orange  colour  and  bitter  tafte 
was  produced.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with 
boiling  water  ;  the  bark  was  not  exhaufted  till  after 
the  25th  coition  ;  and  after  all,  gave  a  ftronger  tinc¬ 
ture  to  fpirit  of  wiue  than  in  the  former  cafe.  Thefe 
experiments  fhew  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  ex¬ 
hauft  the  bark  of  its  virtues ;  neither  is  this  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  reality ;  for  the  lame  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  a  quantity  of  bark,  reduced  by  infufion 
and  decoCtion  to  an  infipid  powder,  was  given  in  the 
dofe  of  two  drachms,  to  a  perfon  labouring  under  a 
quotidian  ague,  an  hpur  or  two  before  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit ;  by  which  means  the  difeafe  was  changed 
into  a  tertian,  and  at  laft  entirely  removed.  In  fliort, 
Dr  Percival  hath  clearly  ihown,  that  by  one  menftruum 
it  is  impoflible  to  exhauft  Peruvian  bark  entirely  of  its 
virtue  1  but  in  order  to  determine  with  as  much  ac¬ 
curacy  as  poflible  the  relation  which  different  men- 
ftrua  bear  to  it,  he  digefted  a  drachm  of  the  bark  in 
three  ounces  of  feveral  different  liquors.  After  feven 
days  infufion,  the  clear  part  of  each  menftruum  was 
carefully  poured  off,  and  the  refiduum  evaporated  to 
drynefs.  The  weight  loft  by  the  bark  in  this  expe¬ 
riment  was  thought  to  indicate  the  folvent  power  of 
each  particular  menftruum.  The  drachm  infufed  in 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  fix  grains  ;  in  French 
brandy,  eight  grains  and  a  quarter  ;  in  Rheniffi  wine, 
nine  grains ;  in  water,  eight  grains ;  and  in  water  and 
vinegar,  the  fame  quantity.  , 

The  do&or  alfo  tried  a  great  number  of  other  ex¬ 
periments  with  regard  to  the  aftringency  and  anti- 
feptic  qualities  of  the  bark ;  from  whence  he  concludes, 
that  its  aftringency  is  much  lefs  than  has  been  com¬ 
monly  imagined  ;  and  that  in  certain  cafes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  bilious  diforders,  the  addition  of  acids  to  the 
bark  is  neceflary.  Columbo-root  he  alfo  thinks  would 
be  an  ufeful  addition  in  thefe  difeafes.  From  his  ex¬ 
periments  it  would  feem  that  a  cold  infufion  of  the 
bark  is  its  beft  preparation  ;  but  as  that  is  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  the  addition  of  orange-peel 
and  extract  of  liquorice  will  be  found  very  convenient ; 
for  thefe  are  found  to  cover  the  ill  tafte  of  this  drug 
more  effectually  than  any  other. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark  were  difeovered  by 
the  Indians  about  the  year  1 500.  A  lake  near  a  town, 
in  Peru  was  furrounded  by  thefe  trees ;  which  were 
tom  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  falling  into  the  adja¬ 
cent  water,  they  rendered  it  bitter.  An  Indian,  ur¬ 
ged  by  his  thirft  during  a  fever,  under  which  he  la¬ 
boured,  drank  of  this  water,  becaufe  no  other  could 
be  had  ;  however,  obferving  that  he  loon  recovered, 
he  related  the  cafe,  and  others  were  alfo  cured.  On 
11  T  this 
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Cinchona  this  enquiry  Was  made,  and  to  the  trees  it  was  found 
II  that  the  water  owed  its  virtue  ;  then  it  was  foon  dif- 
Cinnabar.  COVered  that  the  bark  alone  poffeffed  the  medicinal 
quality.  I11  1640,  a  Spanilh  foldier  was  quartered  in 
an  Indian’s  houfe,  and  being  feized  with  an  ague,  his 
landlord,  moved  with  compaffion,  told  him  of  a  cure, 
and  with  the  fame  he  cured  his  companions.  At  length 
the  vice-queen,  wife  of  the  count  de  Cinchon,  then 
vice-roy  of  Peru,  was  feized  with  an  intermitting  fe¬ 
ver,  this  foldier  cured  her  alfo  ;  hence  the  name  cin¬ 
chona  and  comitijfa.  After  this,  father  de  Lugo 
brought  a  parcel  of  it  to  Rome,  and  from  him  it  alfo 
received  the  name  of  cort.  card,  de  Lugo.  From 
Rome  it  was  fpread  into  France  and  England,  and  at 
length  became  general. 

This  bark  is  brought  in  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
fome  rolled  up  in  fhort  thick  quills,  and  others  flat ; 
the  outfide  is  brownilh,  and  generally  hath  a  whitilh 
mofs  fpread  on  it ;  the  inlide  is  of  a  yellowilh,  red- 
difli,  or  rufty  iron  colour.  The  beft  fort  is  bitter,  re- 
finous,  breaks  dole  and  fmooth,  is  friable  betwixt  the 
teeth,  pulverifes  eafily,  when  powdered  is  of  a  cinna¬ 
mon  colour,  but  rather  paler  ;  and,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome,  as  the  fureft  teft  of  its  goodnefs,  it 
hath  a  mufty  kind  of  fmell,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
much  of  the  aromatic,  as  not  to  be  difagreeable.  The 
inferior  kinds,  when  broken,  appear  woody,  and  in 
chewing  feparate  into  iibres.  That  which  is  called 
female  bark,  is  redder  in  the  infide ;  it  is  alfo  thicker  ; 
and  on  the  outlide  more  white  and  fmooth;  is  weaker 
to  the  fmell  &nd  tafte  than  the  above ;  and,  in  medical 
virtue,  greatly  inferior. — The  bark  of  the  cinchona 
Jamaicenlis  is  found  to  yield  its  virtues  much  better  to 
watery  menftrna  than  the  officinalis ;  and,  as  far  as 
has  yet  been  tried,  feems  not  inferior  in  efficacy. 

CINCINNATUS,  the  Roman  dictator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
conl'ul ;  in  which  office  he  reftored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  fecond  time  to  be  dictator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and,  refilling  all  rewards,  re¬ 
tired  again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been  dilator 
only  16  days.  The  fame  circumftance  appeared  once 
more  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years 
before  Chrift. 

CINCTURE,  in  architecture,  a  ring,  lilt,  or  orlo, 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ffiaft  of  a  column,  fepa- 
rating  the  lhaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at  the 
other  from  the  capital. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  refembling  alhes  either 
in  colour  or  confluence  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fometimes  got  this  epithet. 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  either  native  or 
factitious. 

The  native  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quicklilver,  mo¬ 
derately  compaCt,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftri- 
ated  red  colour. 

Factious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  beft  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.  See  Chemistry,  n°  474,  and  Pharmacy, 
i^753,—793- 

The  chief  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.  Although 


the  body  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  which  is  of  a  light  Cinnamon- 
colour,  and  mercury  which  is  white  as  filver,  it  is  ne-  tree 
verthelefs  of  an  exceeding  ftrong  red  colour.  Lumps  '  H 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  without  brilliancy  ;  but  p0J?ts> 
when  the  too  great  intenfity  of  its  colour  is  diminiflied 
by  bruiling  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  parts,  (which  is 
a  method  generally  ufed  to  leffen  the  intenfity  of  all 
colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  becomes  more  and 
more  exalted,  flame-coloured,  and  exceedingly  vivid 
and  brilliant :  in  this  ftate  it  is  called  vermilion. 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 

Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  fedative  and  an¬ 
ti  fpafmodic  ;  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his 
temperaut  powder.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua¬ 
lity.  Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  infolubility  of 
this  fubftance  in  any  menftrnum.  This  qneftion  con¬ 
cerning  its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  refearches  and  experiments ;  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu¬ 
migation,  when  that  method  of  cure  is  proper  in  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  burnt  in  an 
open  fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is 
difengaged  and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied 
to  the  body  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  penetrate  tlirough 
the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  produce  effects  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  mercury  adminiflred  by  frioHon. 

CINNAMON-tree,  in  botany.  See  Laurus. 

CiNNAMON-B^ter,  is  made  by  diftilling  the  bark 
firlt  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  white-wine. 

CVW-Cinnamon,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubftituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  Cinnamon,  called  alfo  Winter's  barky  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  ifle  of  St  Domingo,  Gua¬ 
dalupe,  ire.  of  a  fharp  biting  tafte  like  pepper.  Some 
ufe  it  inftead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is  efteem- 
ed  a  ftomachic  and  antifcorbutic. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  hillorian,  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  the  eaftern  empire,  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Commenes,  from  1 1 18  to  1 143.  His  ftyle  is 
reckoned  the  beft  of  the  modern  Greek  authors.  He 
died  after  1183. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  botany.’  See  Potentilla. 

CINQUE-ports,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  towards  France ;  thus  called,  by 
way  of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  import¬ 
ance,  as  having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a 
particular  regard,  for  their  prefervation  againft  inva- 
fion.  Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are 
governed  by  a  keeper,  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden 
of  the  cinque-ports. 

Cambden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  firft 
appointed  a  warden  of  the  cinque-ports  ;  but  king 
John  firft  granted  them  their  privileges ;  and  that  upon 
condition  they  Ihould  provide  eighty  (hips  at  their  own 
charge  for  forty  days,  as  often  as  tjie  king  Ihould  have 
occafion  in  the  wars :  he  being  then  ftraitened  for  a 
navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are  Haftings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Do¬ 
ver,  and  Sandwich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Haftings  pro¬ 
vided  21  veffels  ;  and  in  each  veffel  21  men.  To  this 
port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Hedney,  Winclielfey, 

Rye,  Hamine,  W akefbourn,  Creneth,  and  Forthclipe. 
—Romney  provided  five  lliips,  and  in  each  24  men. 
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To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Ofwarflone,  Dange- 
mares,  and  Romenhal.— Hythe  furnilhed  five  fhips, 
and  in  each  21  feamen.  To  this  belongs  Wellmeath. 

"  — Dover  the  fame  number  as  Haftings.  To  this  be¬ 
long  Folkfton,  Feverfham,  and  Marge. — Laflly,  Sand¬ 
wich  furnilhed  the  fame  with  Hythe.  To  this  belong 
Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  conlequence  of 
thefe  fervices  were  very  great.  Amongll  others  they 
were  each  of  them  to  lend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king’s  head  at  the  time  of  his  coro¬ 
nation,  and  to  dine  at  the  uppermofl  table  in  the  great 
hall  on  his  right  hand  ;  to  be  exempted  from  fublidies 
and  other  aids ;  their  heirs  to  be  free  from  perfonal 
wardlhip,  notwithllanding  any  tenure ;  to  be  im¬ 
pleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfewliere  ;  not 
to  be  liable  to  tolls,  &c. 

CINTRA,  a  cape  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Eltremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock  of 
Lijbon.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Tajo ;  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name  fi- 
tuated  thereon.  W.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 

CINUS,  or  CYNUS,  a  famous  civilian  of  Piltoia  in 
the  14th  century.  His  commentary  on  the  Code  was 
finilhed  in  1313  :  he  alfo  wrote  on  fome  parts  of  the 
digeft.  He  was  no  lefs*  famous  for  his  Italian  poems  ; 
and  is  ranked  among  thofe  who  firlt  gave  graces  to 
the  Tufcan  lyric  poetry. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewilh  antiquities,  a  mufical  in¬ 
fir  ument.  This,  and  the  Hebrew  ciunor,  which  is 
generally  tranllated  cithera,  lyra ,  or  pfalterium ,  are 
the  fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  Jofephus  fays  that  the  cinyra 
of  the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was  touched 
with  a  bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  called  elettrum ;  wherein  he  contradicts  the  ferip- 
ture,  which  inform  us  that  Solomon’s  cinnors  were 
made  of  wood. 

CION,  or  Cyon,  in  gardening,  a  yonng  fhoot, 
fprout,  or  fprig,  put  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one  plant  upon 
the  flock  of  another.  To  produce  a  flock  of  cions  for 
grafting,  planting,  ire.  the  gardeners  lometimes  cut 
off  the  bodies  of  trees  a  little  above  the  ground,  and 
only  leave  a  flump  or  root  Handing :  the  redundant 
fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fhoots.  In  drefiing  dwarf-trees,  a  great  many 
cions  are  to  be  cut  off. 

CIOTAT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France  ; 
famous  for  Mufcadine  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay 
of  Laquea,  between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  ;  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  flrong  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  30. 
N.  Lat.  43.10. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  characters 
or  figures  ufed  in  computation,  formed  thus,  o.  See 
Arithmetic. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  character,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  initial  letters  of  the  perfons  names  for  whom 
the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe  are  frequently  ufed 
on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently, 

*  Some  of  theft,  or  thoft  of  two  letters, 


merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear  Cipher. 

arms :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  ciphers,  or  the - 

initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully  interwove  about  a 
crofs ;  of  which  we.  have  divers  inflances  on  tombs,  ire. 

See  Devise. 

Cipher,  denotes  likewife  certain  fecret  characters 
dilguifed  and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  con¬ 
tain  fome  fecret,  not  to  be  underftood  but  by  thofe 
between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Lacedxmon  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern ,  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcitala, 
according  to  him,  was  the  firll  fketch  of  this  myfteri- 
ous  art :  thefe  fcytalse  were  two  rollers  of  W’ood,  of 
equal  length  and  thicknefs ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
ephori  ;  the  other  by  the  general  of  tlie  army  fent  on 
any  expedition  againft  the  enemy.  Whenfoever  thofe 
magiflrates  would  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  gene¬ 
ral,  they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very 
jullly  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  refervtd  ;  and 
in  this  flate  wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared 
perfeCl  and  confident  while  the  parchment  continued 
on  the  roller  :  when  taken  off,  the  writing  was 
maimed,  and  without  conneClion  ;  but  was  eafily  re¬ 
trieved  by  the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his 
fcytala. 

Polybius  fays,  that  ASneas  TaClitus,  2000  years  ago 
colleCled  together  20  different  manners  of  writing  fo 
as  not  to  be  underftood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fe¬ 
cret  ;  part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf,  and 
part  ufed  before  his  time. — Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta, 
Vigenere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  wrote  exprefsly  on 
the  fubjeCt  of  ciphers. 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art ;  fo  is  the 
reading,  or  unravelling  thereof,  called  deciphering.— 

The  rules  of  deciphering  are  different  in  different  lan¬ 
guages.  By  obferving  the  following,  you  will  foon 
make  out  any  common  cipher  wrote  in  Engliih. 

1.  Obferve  the  letters  or  characters  that  mofl  fre¬ 
quently  occur  ;  and  fet  them  down  for  the  fix  vowels, 
including/  ;  and  of  thefe  the  mofl  frequent  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  e ,  and  the  leafl  frequent  it. 

2.  The  vowels  that  mofl  frequently  come  together 
are  ea  and  ou. 

3.  The  confonant  mofl  common  at  the  ends  of 
words  is  s ,  and  the  next  frequent  r  and  t. 

4.  When  two  fimilar  characters  come  together, 
they  are  mofl  likely  fo  be  the  confondnts/,  /,  or  s,  or 
the  vowels  e  or  0. 

5.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  two  fimilar 
characters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  m,  «,  or  r. 

6.  In  decyphering,  begin  with  the  words  that  con- 
fill  of  a  fingle  letter,  which  will  be  either  a ,  7,  0, 
or  ir. 

7.  Then  take  the  words  of  two  letters,  one  of 
which  will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  words  the  moll 
frequent  are,  an ,  to ,  be,  by ,  of  on,  or,  no,fo,  as,  at, 
if  in,  is,  it,  he,  me,  my,  us,  tvs,  am. 

8.  In  words  of  three  letters  there  are  moll  com¬ 
monly  two  confonants.  Of  thefe  words  the  molt  fre¬ 
quent  are,  the,  and,  not,  but,  yet,  for,  tho’,  how,  why, 
all,  you,  /he,  his,  her,  our,  who,  may,  can ,  did,  was, 
are,  has,  had,  let,  one,  two,  fix,  ten ,  ire.* 
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will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 
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rords  of  four  letters  are.  Contrivances  for  communicating  intelligence  Cipher. 
■this,  that ,  then ,  thus ,  with,  when,  from,  here,  fome,  j.  By  means  of  a  pack  of  cards.  The  parties  mull 
rnoft,  none,  they,  them,  whom,  mine,  your,  felf,  tnufl,  previoufly  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  lhalt  be 
will,  have,  been,  were,  four,  five,  nine,  & c.  fird  placed,  and  then  how  they  fhall  be  Ihuffled.  Thus 

10.  The  moll  ufual  words  of  five  letters  are,  there ,  fbppofe  the  cards  are  to  be  fird  placed  in  the  order 
thefe,  thofe,  which,  were,  while,  fince,  their,  fhall,  might,  as  hereafter  follows,  and  then  Ihuffled  by  taking  off'  3 
could,  would,  ought,  three,  feven,  eight,  &c.  from  the  top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the 

ir.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  be-  following  3  under  them  *,  and  fo  alternately.  There- 
gin  with  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepofition;  that  fore  tjje  par[y  vvho  fends  the  cipher  firlt  writes  the 
is,  a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  contents  of  it  on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the 
mod  common  double  confonants  are  bl,  br,  dr,  fl,fr,  f}rff  g2  letters  on  the  cards,  by  writing  one  letter  on 
£l>  Sr>  ph,  pl,  Pr,fb,fP,  ft,  {h,  tr,wh,wr,  8cc.  and  the  every  card;  he  then  ftiulfles  them,  in  the  manner 
mod  common  propofitions  are  com,  con,  de,  dis,  ex,  delcribed,  and  writes  the  fecond  32  letters:  he  Ihuf- 
irn,  in,  int,  mis,  par,  pre,pro,  re,  fub,  flip,  uit.  See.  fles  them  a  fecond  time,  and  writes  the  third  32  let- 
12.  The  double  confonants  mod  frequent  at  the  end  ters,  and  fo  of  the  red.  An  example  will  make  this 
of  long  words  are,  ck,  Id,  If,  mn,  nd ,  ng,  rl,  rm,  rn,  plajn.  Suppole  the  letter  to  be  as  follows  : 
rp,  rt,fm,  fl,  xt,  &c.  and  the  mod  common  termina- 


*  By  Ihuf. 
fling  the 
cards  in  this 
manner, 
there  wil 
remain  c 
ly  2  to  put 
under  at 
laft. 


cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  characters  as  is  commonly 
prafflifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by  obferving 
the  rules :  but  when  the  characters  are  all  placed 
clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig.  8..  and  as  they 
always  Ihould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  - 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort  you  mud  fird 
look  for  thofe  characters  that  mod  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  for  vowels  as  before.  Then  ob- 
ferve  the  fimilar  characters  that  come  together  ;  but 
you  mud  remember  that  two  fuch  characters  may 
here  belong  to  two  words.  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  combinations  of  two  or  three  characters  that  are 
mod  frequent  j  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  foregoing  rules  ;  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  you  will  infallibly  difeover, 
with  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  on  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  words  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  if 
the  key  to  the  cipher  were  to  be  changed  every 
word,  according  to  a  regular  method  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  as  might  be  done  by  either  of  the 
methods  mentioned  in  N°  II.  below,  with  very  little 
additional  trouble,  the  writing  would  then  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter 
wrote  in  cipher  is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  decipher,  as 
then  the  repetions  of  the  characters  and  combinations 
are  the  more  frequent. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  forego- 
ing  ciphers  ;  in  which  we  have  inverted  the  order  of 
the  words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  defirous  of 
trying  their  talent  at  deciphering,  may  not,  inadver¬ 
tently,  read  the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

enil  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  elohw  eerlit,  suoidifrep 
dna  leurc  o.  noituac  &  ecnedurp  fo  klat  lliw  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  &  ecnereffidni  si  ti.  yltrolis  rettel  a  em 
dnes  ot  snaem  emof  dnif  rehtie,  traeh  eht  morf  semoc 


die  with  glory  . 

Order  of  the  cards  before 
the  Ist  flmffle. 


Ace  fpades 

i  a  d  it  y  i 

Ten  diamonds 

a  l  e  u  l 

Eight  hearts 

m  l  m  0  i  u 

King  fpades 

i  s  u  m  l 

Nine  clubs 

n  h  l  e  0 

Seven  diamonds 

f  b  m  r  i 

Nine  diamonds 

u  e  a  c  t  n 

Ace  clubs 

l  w  k  r  y  i 

Knave  hearts 

l  s  e  e  a  e 

Seven  fpades 

in  i  a  r  m  w 

Ten  clubs 

a  i  t  h  e  r 

Ten  hearts 

r  r  h  0  f 

Queen  fpades 

cheer 

Eight  diamonds 

h  a  h  y  w 

Eight  clubs 

t  y  0  0  e  / 

Seven  hearts 

0  y  a  oho 

Queen  clubs 

r  0  n  u  y  h 

Niue  fpades 

e  u  i  y  f  y 

King  hearts 

l  e  t  t  u  0 

Queen  diamonds 

i  d  s  0  e 

Eight  fpades 

e  i  n  w  s  0 

Knave  dubs 

v  f  a  »  t  g 

Seven  clubs 

e  t  s  l  y 

Ace  hearts 

y  r  e  b  r 

Nine  hearts 

0  l  n  w  0  t 

Ace  diamonds 

u  h  s  t  ir  d 

Knave  fpades 

w  l  m  a  l 

Ten  fpades 

i  e  y  t-  r  r 

King  diamonds 

t  t  i  b  u  r 

Queen  hearts 

h  h  m  m  u 

Kmg  clubs 

i  n  a  t  h 

Knave  diamonds 

n  e  u  r  0 

The  perfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  firll  places 


ti  taht  ees  em  tel  &,  erom  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erad  reven  them  in  the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranferibes  the  firll 

ro.  letter  on  every  card.  He  then  ftiuffles  them,  accord- 

evlewt  fo  ruoh  eht  ta  thgin  siht,  ledatic  eht  fo  etag  ing  to  order,  arid  tranferibes  the  fecond  letter  on  each 
eht  erofeb  elbmefla  lliw  sdneirf  ruo  11a.  ruoh  eht  ot  card.  He  ftiuffles  them  a  fecond  time  and  tranferibes 
lautenup  eb  :  deraperp  llew  emoc  dna,  ytrebil  ruoy  the  third  letters  ;  and  fo  of  the  reil. 
niager  ot,  ylevarb  eid  ro.  thgin  eht  si  siht,  su  sekam  If  the  cards  were  to  be  Ihuffled  the  fecond  time  by 

rehtie  taht,  etiuq  su  stoduu  10.  threes  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  twos  and  fours,  ire. 
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it  would  make  the  cipher  Hill  more  difficult  to  difcover  : 
though  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combination  of  let¬ 
ters,  there  are  fcarce  any  that  may  not  be  deciphered 
with  time  and  pains ;  as  we  fhallfliow  further  on.  Thofe 
ciphers  are  the  bell,  that  are  by  their  nature  moll  free 
from  fufpicion  of  being  ciphers ;  as  for'  example,  if 
the  letters  were  here  wrote  with  one  of  the  fym pa¬ 
thetic  inks,  defcribed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this 
work,  the  cards  might  then  pa  ft  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  Iquare  pafteboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4.  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  mull  be  wrote 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  inlide  of  this  there  mull  be  another  circle  of 
palleboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  mull  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  mull 
be  wrote  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perlbn 
with  whom  you  correfpond  mull  have  a  fimilar  dial,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  mull  put  any  two 
letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed 
the  dial. 

Exam.  Suppofe  you  would  write  as  follows :  “  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  fiiall  have  a  penfion, 
and  you  may  Hill  make  a  lham  oppofition.”  You  be¬ 
gin  with  the  letters  Ma,  which  {how  how  the  dial  is 
fixed  :  then  for  If  you,  you  write  un  juc,  and  fo  for 
the  reft,  as  you  will  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  way  be  anfwered  by  a  ruler, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  lower  part 
made  to  Hide  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  mull 
contain  two  alphabets  in  fucceffion,  that  fome  letter  of 
that  part  may  conftantly  correfpond  to  one  in  the 
lower  part.  The  divifions  Handing  directly  over 
each  other  in  a  ftraight  line  will  be  much  more  obvi- 
ons  than  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two 
ftraight  pieces  of  pafteboard  regularly  divided,  the 
one  containing  a  fingle  and  the  other  a  double  alpha¬ 
bet,  would  anfwer  exactly  the  fame  purpofe.  In  this 
cafe  a  blank  fpace  may  be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle 
alphabet,  and  one  or  two  weights  being  placed  on 
both  the  pieces  will  keep  them  fteady. 

III.  The  correfpoudiug fpaces.  Take  two  pieces  of 
pafteboard  or  ftiff  paper,  through  which  you  mull  cut 
long  fquares,  at  different  diftances,  as  you  will  fee  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  thefe  pieces  you 
keep  yourfelf,.  and  the  other  yon  give  to  your  corre- 
fpondent.  When  you  would  fen<4  him  any  fccret  in¬ 
telligence,  you  lay  the  pafteboard  upon  a  paper  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  in  the  fpaces  cut  out,  you. write  what 
you  would  have  underftood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill 
up  the  intermediate  fpaces  with  lomewhat  that  makes 
with  thofe  words  a  different  fenfe. 

jl  {hall  be|  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  |  alone) 
engages  my  attention  J  at  [prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me 
any  one  of  the  [eight}  volumes  of  the  Spectator.  I 
hope  you  will  excule  (this)  freedom,  but  for  a  winter’s 
[evening)  I  fdon’t]  know  a  better  entertainment.  If  I 
) fail  |  to  return  it  foon,  never  truft  me  for  the  time 
)tp  come.  | 


A  paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different  CJj •) ■«» 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by  II 
turning  it  over,  and  by  thofe  means  the  fuperfluous  C|PF'1S' 
words  may  be  the  more  eafily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  - 
of  the  others. 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fu- 
Ipicion,  but  it  will  do  only  for  lhort  meffages :  for  if 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together  : 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  w riting  will  be  liable 
to  fulpicion. 

IV.  The  mufical  cipher.  The  conftrucftion  of  this 
cipher,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  II.  The  circle  EFGH 
(%•  3-)  's  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts, 
in  each  part  there  muft  be  wrote  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  :  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  center  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions  :  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  muft  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  mufic  paper  ; 
and  in  each  divilion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif¬ 
fering  either  in  fignre  or  polition.  Lallly,  within  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufcd  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourfelf  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ge  re  jhly  againft 
the  time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
which  will  inform  your  correlpondent  how  to  fix  bis 
circle.  You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the 
feveral  letters  of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in 
the  manner  exprefled  at  fig.  j. 

A  cypher  of  this  lbrt  may  be  made  more  difficult 
to  difcover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that 
will  not  in  the  leaft  embarrafs  the  reader.  Yon  may 
likewife  add  the  mark  #  or  to  the  note  that  be¬ 
gins  a  word,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural 
afpetft.  This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N°  II. 
above,  as  it  may  be  inclofed  in  a  letter  about  common 
affairs,  and  pafs  unfufpeefted. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  in- 
feription,  eredled  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places, 
to  {hew  the  way  to  travellers  ;  to  ferve  as  a  boun¬ 
dary  j  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  deceafed  perlbn,. 

CIR  (S‘),  a  village  of  France, .two  miles  from  Ver- 
failles,  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  founded  here  by 
Lewis  XIV.  The  nuns  are  obliged  to  take  care  of 
the  education  of  250  girls,  who  muft  prove  their  fa¬ 
milies  to  have  been  noble  from  the  4tJl  generation  on 
the  father’s  fide.  They  cannot  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  12  years  of  age  :  and  they  continue  there  till 
they  are  20  years  and  3  months  old..  The  heufe  is  a 
molt  magnificent  ftruclure. 

CIRC-dEA,  enchanter's  night-shade,  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  diandria 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  one  of  which 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  other  of  Germany. 

They  are  low  herbaceous  plants  with  white  flowers, 
and  poflefled  of  no  remarkable  property. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  lying  between 
the  rivers  Don  and  Wolga  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ruffia,  on  the  eaft  by  Aftrachan  and  the  Cafpian  fea, 

OR: 
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Circe  o.»  the  fouth  by  Georgia  and  Dagidan,  and  on  the 

.  !l  wed  by  the  lea  of  Zabach.  It  is  full  of  mountains 

Clrcies-  and  foreds,  and  has  no  other  city  but  Terky,  which  is 
feated  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  It  is  a  kind  of  republic  ; 
for  the  people  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
Periia,  Ruliia,  and  the  Turks  :  however,  the  lall  are 
in  polfeffion  of  Terky,  the  capital  town.  They  are 
Tartars  of  a  middle  dature,  well-fet,  with  coarfe 
black  hair  and  broad  flat  faces.  They  wear  a  veil  of 
coarfe  grey  cloth,  and  over  it  a  (beep’s  (kin,  which 
they  turn  to  the  fide  from  which  the  wind  pr  rain 
conies.  They  have  boots  of  liorfe  leather,  and  wear 
ont  heir  heads  round  bonnets  of  coarfe  felt  or  black 
cloth.  The  women  pafs  among  the  Turks  for  very 
great  beauties,  their  complexion  being  extremely  fine. 
The  men  are  not  jealous  ;  for  they  allow  their  wives 
all  imaginable  liberties.  Thefe,  in  the  fummer,  wear 
nothing  blit  a  (hift  open  down  to  the  navel ;  but  in 
the  winter  they  have  furred  gowns,  like  the  Ruffians. 
They  are  very  fond  of  necklaces,  which  confilt  of 
firings  of  pearls,  or  coloured  glafs.  It  is  not  a  little 
furpriling  that  the  men  (hould  be  fo  ugly,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  fo  extremely  handfome.  Their  religion  is  a 
mixture  of  Chrillianity  and  Mahometanifm  j  and,  like 
the  Jews,  they  marry  their  brother’s  wives,  if  they 
have  no  children.  The  men  are  good  horfemen,  and 
fubfill  chiefly  by  hunting  and  robbing,  though  fome 
are  addicted  to  hulbandry.  I11  winter  they  live  in 
lorry  huts,  and  in  the  fummer  in  tents.  Their  female 
children  are  generally  bought  by  the  Turks  and  Per- 
fians,  who  bring  them  up  for  their  feraglios. 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  famous  ibrcerefs,  poi- 
foned  her  hulband,  king  of  the  Sarmatae  ;  for  which 
being  baniflied,  (he  came  into  Italy,  where  (he  chan¬ 
ged  Scylla  into  a  fea-monfter ;  (he  entertained  Ulylfes, 
who  was  cad  away  on  the  coall  near  her  houfe,  but 
metamorphofed  his  campanions  into  different  lorts  of 
beads. 

C1RCENSIAN  games,  a  general  term,  under  which 
was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece. 
Mod  of  the  leads  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied 
with  Circenfian  games ;  and  the  magidrates,  and  other 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
15  th  of  September.  There  were  fix  kinds  of  games 
exhibited  :  the  fird  was  wredling,  and  fighting  with 
fwords,  with  daves,  and  with  pikes  ;  the  fecond  was 
racing  ;  the  third  leaping ;  the  fourth,  quoits,  arrows, 
and  ceflus  ;  all  which  were  on  foot  :  the  fifth  was 
horfe-courfing  ;  the  fixth  courfes  of  chariots. 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  comprehended 
by  a  (ingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle, 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  other.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

Cir  cles  of  the  Sphere,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane 
fphere,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move- 
able  furface,  or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equididant  furface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arife 
two  kinds  of  circles ,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The 
fird,  thofe  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur¬ 
face,  and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo¬ 


tion  ;  as,  the  meridians,  &c.  The  latter  having  Circles 
their  periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface,  do  not  re-  circoJlceI. 
volve  ;  as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  See.  '^nes. 
See  Geography.  ■ 

Circles  of  Altitude,  otherwife  called  almucantars, 
are  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  com¬ 
mon  pole  in  the  zenith,  and  dill  diminilhing  as  they 
approach  the  zenith .  See  A  l  m  u  c  a  n  T  a  r  . 

Diurnal  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  deferibed  by  the  feven  dars,  and  other 
points  of  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round 
the  earth  ;  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earih 
round  its  axis.  The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal  : 
the  equator  is  the  bigged. 

Horary  Circles,  in  dialing,  are  the  lines  which 
(hew  the  hours  on  dials  ;  though  tliefe  be  not  drav/n 
circular,  but  nearly  draight.  See  Dialing. 

Circles  of  Latitude,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic, 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
paffiug  through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every 
darand  planer.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  mealure  the  latitude  of  the  dars,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  an  arch  of  one  of  thefe  circles  intercepted 
between  the  dar  and  the  ecliptic.  See  Latitude. 

Circles  of  Longitude,  are  feveral  letter  circles , 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic ;  dill  diminilhing,  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles , 
the  longitude  of  the  dars  is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition,  one  of  the  letter 
circles,  parallel  to  the  equator  ;  deferibed  by  any 
point  of  the  fphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the 
horizon ;  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion. 

All  the  dars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but 
are  ever  vilible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occultatien,  is  another  circle 
at  a  like  didance  from  the  equator  ;  and  contains  all 
thofe  dars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemifphere. 

The  dars  fituate  between  thefe  circles ,  alternately  rife 
and  fet  at  certain  times. 

Polar  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  didance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greated  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic  ;  and  that  next  to 
the  fouthern  one  the  antarctic. 

Fairy  Circle.  See  F airy -Circle. 

Circle,  in  logic,  or  Logical  Circle,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  fame  terms ; 
and  the  parts  of  the  fyllogifm  alternately  by  each  other, 
both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Circles  of  the  Empire,  fuch  provinces  and  princi¬ 
palities  of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be 
prefent  at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire 
into  fix,  and  (ome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This 
lad  divifion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles, 
as  they  ttand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow  : 

Audria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  Tranconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Wed- 
phalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  fpecies  of  fanatics,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  were  continually  rambling  round 
the  houfes  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rife  among 
the  donatids,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Condantine. 

It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  thefe  vaga¬ 
bonds  committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years. 
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Circoucel-  years.  They  were  illiterate,  favage  peafants,  who 
lones~  underftood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated 
with  a  barbarous  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture, 
profelfed  continence,  and  a  (Turned  the  title  of  “  Vindica¬ 
tors  of  jullice,  and  Protestors  of  the  opprelt.”  To  ac¬ 
complish  tlieir  million,  they  enfranchifed  (laves,  fcour- 
ed  the  roads,  forced  mailers  to  alight  from  their  cha¬ 
riots,  and  run  before  their  llaves,  whom  they  obliged 
to  mount  in  tlieir  place ;  and  difcharged  debtors,  kil¬ 
ling  the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chief  objects  of  tlieir  cruelty  were  the  catholics, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  had  renounced  donatiiin. 
At  firft  they  ufed  no  (words,  becaufe  God  had  forbid  the 
ufe  of  one  to  Peter ;  but  they  were  armed  with  clubs, 
which  they  called  the  clubs  of  If  rad ;  and  which  they 
handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as -to  break  a  man’s  bones 
without  killing  him  immediately,  fo  that  he  langnilh- 
ed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took  away 
a  man’s  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  favour. 
They  became  lefs  fcrupulous  afterwards,  and  made 
ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  (hout  was  Praife  be 
to  Cod.  Thefe  words  in  their  mouths  were  the  lig- 
11  al  of  (laughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard-of  punifliment ; 
which  was,  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar, 
the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had 
crufhed  with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a 
(tronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperftition  can  beget  in 
minds  deftitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  Thefe 
brutes  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chaltity,  gave  them- 
lelves  up  to  wine  and  all  forts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
felves,  whom  they  called  facred  virgins,  and  who 
often  carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their 
chiefs  took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Saints.  After 
having  glutted  themfelves  with  blood,  they  turned 
their  rage  upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with 
the  fame  fury  with  which  they  gave  it  to  others. 
Some  fcrambled  up  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  call 
themfelves  down  headlong  in  multitudes  ;  others  burn¬ 
ed  themfelves,  or  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea. 
Thofe  who  propofed  to  acquire  the  title  of  martyrs, 
publilhed  it  long  before ;  upon  whch  they  were  feaft- 
ed  and  fattened  like  oxen  for  the  daughter ;  after 
thefe  preparations  they  fet  out  to  be  deltroyed.  Some¬ 
times  they  gave  money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and 
threatened  to  murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them 
martyrs.  Theodorat  gives  an  account  of  a  flout 
young  man,  who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fana¬ 
tics,  confented  to  kill  them,  provided  he  might  bind 
them  firft ;  and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  defend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that 
manner.  Their  bilhops  pretended  to  blame  them, 
but  in  reality,  made  ufe  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as 
might  be  tempted  to  forfake  their  feft ;  they  even 
honoured  them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  able  to  govern  thofe  furious  monfters ;  and 
more  than  once  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of 
abandoning  them,  and  even  of  imploring  the  aflilt- 
ance  of  the  fecular  power  againft  them.  The  counts 
Urfacius  and  Taurinus  were  employed  to  quell  them; 
they  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the 


donatifts  made  as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who  was  Circuit 
a  good  catholic  and  a  religious  man,  having  loft  his  .  II  . 
life  in  an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  dona-  Circu  ation 
tilts  did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  effect 
of  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre 
of  thefe  bloody  feenes  during  a  great  part  of  Conftan- 
tine’s  life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  law,  fignifies  a  longer  courfe  of 
proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for. 

Circuit,  alfo  fignifies  the  journey  or  progrefs, 
which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  through  the 
l’everal  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter:  hence  England 
is  divided  into  fix  circuits,  viz.  the  Home  circuit ;  Nor¬ 
folk  circuit ;  Midland  circuit ;  Oxford  circuit ;  W eft- 
ern  circuit,  and  Northern  circuit.  Iii  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits.  North  and  South  Wales :  two 
judges  are  afligned  by  the  king’s  commiflion  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  criminal 
court,  or  court  of  judiciary,  are  divided  into  three 
l'eparate  courts,  confiding  of  two  judges  each  ;  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  diilrifts.  In  certain  bo¬ 
roughs  of  every  diftrift,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rota¬ 
tion  are  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  in  the  year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn ;  which  are  called  circuit-courts. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
deferibed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

Circular  Numbers,  called  alfo  fpherical  ones ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  are  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate 
in  the  roots  themfelves.  Thus,  for  inftance,  5  and 
6,  all  whofe  powers  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  lquare 
of  S  is  25  ;  the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  ire. 

Circular  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  cirle.  See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  aft  of  moving  round,  or  in 
a  circle  ;  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  ire. 

Circulation  oj  the  Blood,  the  natural  motion  of 
the  blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is  al¬ 
ternately  carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of  the 
body,  by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  heart  again  by  the  veins.  See  Anato¬ 
my,  n°  387,  388,  389. 

In  a  fetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
feptum,  which  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale  ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
the  defeending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal. 

The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by 
degrees,  and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up, 
and  becomes  a  fimple  ligament. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
time  wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveral 
computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr  Keil’s  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute :  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  feftions  or 
branches  of  the  arteries,  fo  that  before  it  arrive  at 

the 
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Circulation  the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  di- 

- - -  minifhed.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole 

mafs  of  blood  ordinarily  circulates,  is  varioufly  deter¬ 
mined.  Some  ftate  it  thus:  Suppofing  the  heart  to 
make  two  thouland  pulfes  in  an  hour,  anti  that  at 
every  pulfe  there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood ;  is  not 
ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty -four  pounds,  it 
muft  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times  over  in  the 
lpace  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcopic  obfervations,  have 
found  an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  bodies  of  animals:  for  thefe  inquiries  it 
is  neceffary  to  cliufe  fuch  animals  as  are  fmall,  and 
eafdy  manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in 
part  tranfparent.  The  obfervations  made  by  this 
means  are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  re- 
courfe  to ;  fince,  in  difleflions,  the  animal  is  irf  a  ftate 
of  pain,  or  dying;  whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough 
to  be  thus  viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufual  courfe,  and 
we  fee  what  nature  does  in  her  own  undifturbed  me¬ 
thod.  In  thefe  creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  long 
as  we  pleafe,  the  natural  ftate  and  current  of  the 
blood,  we  may,  by  preffure,  and  feveral  other  ways, 
impede  its  courfe  ;  and  by  putting  various  mixtures 
into  the  creature’s  water,  induce  a  morbid  ftate,  and 
finally  fee  the  creature  die,  either  by  means  of  this  or 
by  any  other  method ;  and  we  may  thus  accurately 
obferve  all  the  changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what 
occafions  the  trembling  pulfe,  ire.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  palling  on  through  the  veflels,  either  to  or  from 
the  heart  is  very  ealily  feen  by  the  microfcope ;  but 
its  circulation,  that  is,  its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning,  is  more  difficult; 
becaufe  the  veflels  where  this  fhould  be  feen  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  as  not  ealily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through 
them,  which,  in  the  veins  is  always  finooth  and  regu¬ 
lar  ;  but  in  the  arteries  by  feveral  propulfions  after 
the  manner  of  puliation.  But  this  difference  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  more  minute  veflels,  in  all  which, 
as  well  arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is 
even  and  regular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
toes  of  a  frog’s  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  object 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails, 
or  fins  of  fifties,  are  alfo  very  fine  objects,  and  when 
the  filh  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fucceffion  of  blood 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  microfcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs,  and  its  body  being  fupported  by  fome- 
thing  of  equal  height  the  filh  will  lie  ftill,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  may  be  feen  very  agreeably.  In  the  minu- 
teft  veflels  thus  examined,  tliq  blood  always  appears 
pale  or  colourlefs,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is  manifeft- 
ly  red.  The  arteries  ufually  branch  out  extremely 
before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood  back  to 
the  heart;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe ;  for  Mr 
Lewenhoeck  has  obferved,  that  on  each  fide  of  the 
little  griftles  which  give  a  ftiffnefs  to  the  tail  of  a 
flounder,  there  may  be  feen  a  very  open  communi¬ 


cation  of  the  veins  and  arteries-;  the  blood  running 
towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and  return¬ 
ing  back  again  through  veins,  which  were  evidently 
a  continuation  of  thole  arteries,  and  of  the  fame  dia¬ 
meter  with  them.  The  whole  filh  on  the  tail  of  which 
thus  examination  was  made,  was  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  therefore, 
how  fmall  the  tail  muft  be  ;  and  yet  in  it  there 
were  68  veflels  which  carried  and  returned  the 
blood  ;  and  yet  thefe  veflels  were  far  from  being  the 
moft  minute  of  all.  How  inconceivably  numerous 
then  muft  the  circulations  in  the  whole  human  body 
be  ?  Mr  Lewenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a  thonfand 
different  circulaiions  are  continually  carried  on  in  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  a  man’s  body  in  the  breadth  of  a  finger 
nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water- lizard  affords  alfo  a  ve¬ 
ry  entertaining  profpedl  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoft  numberlefs  fmall  veflels ;  but  no  ob- 
je<5l  ffiews  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thefe  animals 
while  lb  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  ;  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  tail;  and,  in  thefe  objefts,  nothing  is  more 
beantiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes 
and  back  again,  where  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
with  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alfo  found 
three  fmall  fins  which  afford  a  very  delightful  pro- 
fpedt :  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polypo¬ 
dy  ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe,  the 
blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  through  the  artery,  and  there  returning  back 
again  by  a  vein  of  the  fame  fize,  and  laid  in  the  fame 
direction;  and  as  the  veflels  are  very  numerous  and 
large  in  this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier 
may  be  ufed,  there  are  fometimes  feen  30  or  40 
channels  of  running  blood  at  once ;  and  this  the  more 
as  the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and 
are  fewer  in  number, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
ferum,  than  in  any  other  animal ;  and  their  figure,  as 
they  are  protruded  through  the  veflels,  changes  in  a 
very  furprifing  manner.  The  impetus  occafioning 
the  circulation,  is  great  enough  in  fome  animals  to 
raife  the  blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the 
blood-veflel  it  fprings  out  at ;  which,  however,  is  far 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in  bleeding  time, 
which  will  fometimes  rife  forty  feet  high. 

Circulation  of  the  Sap  of  Plants.  See  Plants, 
and  Sap. 

Circulation  of  the  Spirits,  or  Nervous  Fluid.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  400,  h  ;  and  Nervous  Fluid. 

Circulation, in  chemiftry,  is  an  operation  where¬ 
by  the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be 
returned  and  diftilled  feveral  times. 

Circulation  of  Money.  See  Commerce,  and 
Money. 

Subterranean  Circulation.  See  Springs. 

CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron  inftrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  veflels 
till  they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown 
upon  them,  or  a  cold  blaft,  will  make  the  necks  fly 
regularly  and  evenly  off. 

Another  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  tie  a  thread, 
firft 


Circulatio; 

# 

Circulus 
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Circumam-  firft  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
blent  you  would  have  it  break  ;  and  then  letting  fire  to  the 
Circumci  rhreacb  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
1fion?C1*  water>  tlie  glafs  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 
—  ■  was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  furrounds  another  on  all  fides  ;  chiefly  ufed 
in  (peaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.  See  Circoncellio- 
TIES. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  adt  of  cutting  off  the  pre¬ 
puce  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewiflx  and  Mahometan 
religions,  wherein  they  cut  off  the  forelkin  of  their 
males,  who  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the  other 
law. 

Circumcifion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  was,  as  it  were,  the  feal  of  a  covenant  ftipulated 
between  God  and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2 1 78,  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appointment, 
circumcifed  himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  family ; 
from  which  time  it  became  an  hereditary  practice 
among  his  defcendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews  :  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judaeus  obferve,  that  it 
obtained  alfo  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  lays,  that  the  c  ill  loin  was  very  ancient 
among  each  people  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  determining 
which  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The 
fame  hillorian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis 
alfo  ufed  circumcifion  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  they 
were  originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  and  Syrians  were  likewife  circumcifed  ;  but 
that  they  borrowed  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians. 
And  laftly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
circumcifion  liads palled  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  in¬ 
habiting  near  Thermodoon  and  Parthenius. 

Maijham  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  that  God  was 
not  the  firft  author  thereof ;  citing  Diodorns  Siculus, 
and  Herodotus,  as  evidences  on  his  fide.  This  latter 
propofition  feems  directly  contrary  to  the  teftimony 
of  Mofes,  who  affures,  Gen.  xvii.  that  Abraham,  tho' 
99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he  had  the 
exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the  for¬ 
mer  pofition  of  Marfliam,  it  will  admit  of  more  de¬ 
bate.  The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  feen 
in  one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebraorum ,  /.  2. 
■c.  4. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  practice  of  cir¬ 
cumcifion  among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  confide- 
rably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firft  it 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on 
the.  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among 
the  latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  deanlinefs  ; 
and,  as  fome  will  have  it,  of  phyfical  neceflity  ;  and 
was  not  performed  till  the  13th  year,  and  then  on  girls 
as  well  as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews  the  time  for  performing  this  rite  was 
the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days,  after  the  child  was 
horn  :  the  law  of  Mofes  ordained  nothing  with  refpedl 
to  the  perfon  by  whom,  the  inftrument  with  which, 
or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  be  perfor¬ 
med  ;  the  inftrument  was  generally  a  knife  of  Itone. 
The  child  is  ufually  circumcifed  at  home,  where  the 
Vot.  III. 


father,  or  godfather,  holds  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  Circumci- 
operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and  .  fion 
with  the  other  cuts  it  oft’ ;  a  third  perfon  holds  a  por-  circumfe- 
ringer,  with  land  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood ;  then  the  rentor. 

operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and,  having - *- 

fucked  the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws 
a  Ityptic  powder  upon  the  wound.  This  ceremony 
was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and 
fealling,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  child  was 
named  in  prefence  of  the  company.  The  Jews  in¬ 
vented  feveral  fuperltitious  cuftoms  at- this  ceremony, 
fuch  as  placing  three  ltools,  one  for  the  circumcifor, 
the  fecond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child,  and  the 
third  for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  affifts  invifibly  at  the 
ceremony,  ire. 

The  Jews  diftinguilhed  their  profelytes  into  two 
forts,  according  as  they  became  circumcifed  or  not  : 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Moles  ;  the  uncircumcifed  were  only  bound 
to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called 
noachidec. 

The  Turks  never  circumcife  till  the  feventh  or 
eighth  year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  neceflary 
to  lalvation.  The  Perfians  circumcife  their  boys  at 
13,  and  their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagaf- 
car  cut  the  flefli  at  three  feveral  times  ;  and  the  moll 
zealous  of  the  relations  prefent,  catches  hold  of  the 
preputium,  and  fwallows  it. 

Circumcifion  is  pradtifed  on  women  by  cutting  off 
the  forelkin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  refem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe¬ 
nis.  We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive-women 
were  circumcifed  ;  and  alfo  the  lubjects  of  Prefter 
John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaft,  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  firft  of  January,  in  commemoration  of 
the  circumcifion  of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  law.  When  parties 
in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  ;  after 
the  time  limited  by  the  judge  for  taking  that  proof  is 
elapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circumdudtion  of 
the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  no 
proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  courfe  mull 
be  determined  as  it  flood  when  circumduction  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  ufed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife  called 
a  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  be¬ 
ing  expreffed  by  the  term  perimeter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  fur- 
veyors  for  taking  angles. 

It  confifts  of  a  hrals  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece. 

The  index  is  commonly  about  1 4  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle'  is 
about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whole  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 

There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  on  which  ferews  another  ring,  with  a 
flat  glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the 
needle,  fufpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the 
1 1  U  circle, 
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Circumflex  circle.  There  are  alfo  two  fights  to  ferew  on,  and 
J  Hide  up  and  down  the  index  ;  as  alfo  a  i'pangle  and 
Ci,cus‘  locket  fcrewed  on  the  back  fide  of  the  circle  tor  put- 
Plate  lxxiv.  ting  the  head  of  the  Half  in. 

f-g.  7.  How  to  obferve  the  Quantity  of  an  Angle  by  the  Cir~ 

cumferentor.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  EKG  ;  firft  place  your  inltrnment  at  K, 
with  the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you  ; 
then  direct  your  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  de¬ 
grees  are  cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which 
let  be  296  ;  then,  turning  the  inftrument  about,  di¬ 
rect  your  fights  to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  degrees 
are  cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fnppofe 
247.  Tliis  done,  always  fnbtrad  the  lelfer  from  the 
greater,  as  in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of 
the  angle  EKG. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  Ac¬ 
cents. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  body  round  a  centre  :  fuch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a  paraphraftical  method  of 
exprelfing  one’s  thoughts,  or  faying  that  in  many 
words  which  might  have  been  faid  in  few. 

CIRCUMPOLAR  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
thole  liars,  which,  by  realon  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  feaft 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  ablurd  that  mirth  and  druukennefij  ihould  mingle 
with  forrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  geometry,  is  faid  of  a  fi¬ 
gure  which  is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
its  Tides  or  planes  touch  the  inferibed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  natural  philofophy,  the 
termination,  bounds,  or  limits  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity  which,  though 
not  eflential  to  any  a&ion,  yet  doth  foine  way.  af¬ 
fect  it. 

CIRCUMST ANTI  BUS,  in  law,  a  term  ufed  for 
fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jiiTors  (in 
cafe  any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are 
challenged  by  any  party,)  by  adding  to  them  fo  many 
of  the  perfons  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in 
cafe  they  are  properlv  qualified. 

C1RCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  o/Circumva£- 
1. at  1, on,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  with 
a  parapet,  thrown  up  quite  round  the  belieger’s  camp, 
by  way  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  place,  as  well,  as  to  prevent  de- 
lertion. 

-CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  architecture,  denotes 
the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Iunic  volute. 

CIRCUS,,  in  antiquity,  a  great  building  of  a  round 
or  oval  figure,  erected  by  the  ancients,  to  exhibit 
Ihews  to  the  people.  See  Circensian  Ga?ues. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch¬ 
ed  at  one  end,  encompafTed  with  porticoes,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  rows  of  feats,  placed  afeending  over 
each  other.  In  the  tnidd'e  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank. 


or  eminence,  with  obelifks,  flames,  and  polls  at  each  Cirencefter" 
end.  This  lerved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  bigae  H 
and  quadrigae. 

Thole  that  have  meafnred  the  circus  fay,  that  it 
was  2187  feet  long,  and  960  broad  ;  fo  that  it  was 
the  gi  eateft  building  in  Rome  :  fome  lay  it  would 
contain  150,000  people,  other  260,000,  or  300,000. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire  in  England.  It  was  ftrongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  cal  He  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  ftreet  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be 
feen  in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  many  Roman 
coins,  chequered  pavements,  and  inferiptions  on  marble, 
have  been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways 
erofs  each  other  at  this  town.  The  foffe-way,  which 
comes  from  Scodand,  pafles  through  this  county  and 
town  to  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire.  The  other,  called 
Irmin-Jlreet ,  comes  from  Gloucefter,  and  runs  along 
to  Southampton.  Not  many  years  ago  they  difeover- 
ed,  by  digging  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient 
building  under  ground,  50.  feet  long,  40  broad,  and 
4  high,  and  fupported  by  1 00  brick  pillars,  curioufly 
inlaid  with  Hones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  bath.  Cirencefler  has  now  but  one 
church,  in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
very  valuable  painted  glafs.  The  town  is  governed 
by  2  high  conftables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern 
7  diftinct  wards  ;  and  it  lends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  has  a  free-fcbool,  a  charity-fchool,  with 
feveral  alms-houfes ;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Churu, 

36  miles  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  88  weft  by  north 
of  London.  W.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

CIREN2A,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafili- 
cate,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
confiderable  place,  blit  is  now  of  fmall  confequence. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appeaiue  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 

40.  48. 

CIRO-ferri,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar¬ 
chitect,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1614,  and  was  the  difi- 
ciple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imita¬ 
ted  with  fuch  exa&nefs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guilh  them.  He  was  efteemed  by  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  and  his  three  fucceffors,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1689. 

CIRRUS,  or  Cirrhus,  in  botany,  a  clafper  or 
tendril ;  that  fine  fpiral  firing  or  fibre  put  out  from 
the  foot-ftalks,  by  which  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and 
vine,  fallen  themfelves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  for 
fupport.  The  term  is  fynonimons  to  the  capreo- 
lus,  clavicula,  and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts  ;  and 
is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts 
of  plants  that  ferve  for  protection,  fupport,  and  de¬ 
fence. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  vine  j  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  paffion-flower  ;  and  fometimes,  as  in 
winged  pea,  pifttm  achrus ,  they  are  emitted  from  the 
leaves  themfelves.  With  refpeCt  to  compofition,  they 
are  either  Ample,  that  is,  campo'ed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch ;  or  compound,  that  is,  confift 
of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlafting  pea. 

Bitter  fweet,  folanum,  dulcamara,  bignonia,  and  ivy, 
fend,  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots 

in 
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Cirri  in  the  adjacent  wall',  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
I  trees..  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  are 
1  01  '  like  trunk-roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk, 
but  a  compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their 
circumvolutions,  in  which  they  mutually  afeend  and 
defeend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  ferve  for  fupport.  Thus,  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile  and  ((len¬ 
der,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unlefs,  by 
means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together  ;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt 
the  gardener  and  nature  :  the  former,  with  his  liga¬ 
ments  of  leather,  fecures  the  main  branches  ;  and  na¬ 
ture,  with  tliofe  of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the 
lefs.  Their  aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  con¬ 
volutions,  a  motion  not  proper  to  any  other-part :  and 
alfo  in  their  toughnefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  they  are  llenderer  than  the  branches 
from  which  they  proceed.  In  the  trailing  of  the 
trunk,  tendrils  ferve  for  Habiliment  and  fliade  :  thus, 
in  cucumbers,  the  trunk  and  branches  being  long  and 
fragile,  would  be  driven  to  and  fro,  by  the  winds,  to 
the  great  prejudice  both  of  themfelves  and  their  ten¬ 
der  fruits,  were  they  not,  by  thefe  ligaments,  held 
faft  together,  and  preferved  in  aflbeiation  and  good 
fellowfhip.  The  fame  clafpers  ferve  likewife  for 
fliade  :  fo  that  a  natural  arbour  is  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling  together  the  twigs 
of  trees ;  for  the  branches,  by  the  linking  of  their 
clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the  tender  fruits  lie 
under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made  of  their  own 
leaves.  Molt  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers  have  twin¬ 
ing  clafpers,  that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right  and  back 
again. 

CIRRI,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  foft  ap¬ 
pendages,  not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from  the 
under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome  fifhes  :  thefe  cirri, 
commonly  tranflated  beards,  afford  marks  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fifhes  on  which  they 
are  found. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps.  The 
Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  cduntry  now  called 
Lombardy,  into  Cifalpine  and  Tran falpine.  That 
which  was  Cifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is 
Tranfalpine  with  regard  to  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecciefiaftical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
delphia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  pareina  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an¬ 
tidote  againfl  the  bites  of  venomous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 
with  a  mucilaginous  fubflance,  which  is  as  thick  as 
jelly  ;  whence  the  name  of  freezing-myth,  by  which 
this  genus  of  plants  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilians. 

CISSOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  firfl  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
ciffoid  of  Diocles.  See  Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  wiLD-GRA-PE,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 


gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandriaclafs  of  plants-  CiAerchns 
There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  ifland  .8  . 

of  Jamaica,  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  warm  Clftus‘  — 
parts  of  America.  They  fend  out  flender  branches, 
having  tendrils  at  their  joints,  by  which  they  fallen 
to  the  neighbouring  trees,  bulhes,  and  any  other  fup¬ 
port,  mounting  to  a  confiderable  height.  The  fruit 
of  fome  of  the  l’pecics  are  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  church-hiflory,  a  religious  or¬ 
der  founded  in  the  11th  century  by  St  Robert,  a  be- 
nedhftine.  They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go¬ 
verned  almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpiritnals  and  tem¬ 
porals.  Cardinal  de  Vitri  deferibing  their  obl'ervan- 
ces,  fays,  they  neither  wore  fkins  nor  fhirts  ;  nor  ever 
eat  flefh,  except  in  ficknefs  ;  and  abftained  from  fifli, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  draw- beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls;  they  role  at  midnight  to  prayers  : 
they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading  and  prayer: 
and  in  all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  filence. 

The  habit  of  the  ciftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 
in  the  nature  of  a.caffock,  with  a  black  fcapulary 
and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  wooden  girdle.  The 
nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and 
girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterraneous  refervoir  of 
rain-water  ;  or  a  veffel  ferving  as  a  receptacle  fdr 
rain  or  other  water,  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  a  fa¬ 
mily.  There  are  likewife  lead-ciflerns,  jar-rifterns, 
be. 

Authors  mention  a  cittern  of  Conftantinople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  firpporred  by  two  rows  of  pillars', 

2t2  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii 
tending  to  that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  citterns  all  over  the  country 
in  Paleftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and 
private  houfes.  As  the  cities  for  the  moft  part  were 
built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju¬ 
dea  at  two  feafons  in  the  year  only,  in  Ipring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  citterns 
in  the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
ftill  citterns  of  very  large  dimenfions  to  be  feen  in  Pa- 
lettine,  fome  whereof  are  150  paces  long,  and  5 4 
wide.  There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Ramah  of  32  pa¬ 
ces  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  citterns’, 
fprings  and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in 
fcripture-langtrage. 

CISTUS,  the  Rock-rose  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  37  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to 
bear  the  open  air  in  this  country.  They  are  beauti¬ 
ful  evergreen  Ihrubs,  generally  very  branchy  quite 
from  the  bottom,  and  forming  diffufed  heads.  They 
are  very  ornamental  in  gardens,  not  only  as  ever¬ 
greens,  making  a  fine  variety  at  all  feafons  with  their 
leaves  of  different  figures,  fizes,  and  fhades  of  green 
and  white,  but  alfo  as  firft-rate  flowering  ihrubs,  be¬ 
ing  very  profufe  in  moft  elegant  flowers  of  wliite, 
purple,  and  yellow  colours.  Thefe  flowers  only  laft 
for  one  day;  but  there  is  a  continual  fucceflion  of 
new  ones  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  on  the  fame 
plant ;  and  when  there  are  different  fpecies,  they  win 
11  U  2  exhibit 
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Citizen. 
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exhibit  a  conftant  bloom  for  near  three  months.  They 
are  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  thrive 
belt  in  a  dry  foil.  Their  proper  litnation  in  ftirubbery 
works  fliould  be  towards  the  front  of  the  clumps  and 
other  compartments,  in  aflemblage  with  the  choiceft 
ffrubs  of  fimilar  growth,  difpofing  them  fo  as  to  make 
a  variety,  and  to  have  Ihelter  from  the  other  plants; 
but  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  crowded.  Gum 
labdanum  is  found  upon  a  fpecies  of  ciftus  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  Levant,  and  is  therefore  called  lada- 
nifera.  See  Labdanum. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
ftions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  ifland  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  whole  ifland,  were  taken  by  general 
Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1 708,  and  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  : 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756;  and  reftored  by  the  peace.  It  is  27  miles 
weft  of  Port-Mahon.  E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39. 58. 

CITADINESCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  toe. 
Thefe  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are 
commonly  much  aflifted  by  the  imagination,  though 
the  natural  lines  of  a  ftone  may  fometimes  luckily 
enough  reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building, 
or  the  courfe  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind 
of  feptaria,  or  ludus  Helmontii,  which  has  fometimes 
pretty  beautiful,  though  very  irregular,  delineations 
of  this  kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  fee  it 
wrought  up  in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets,  toe.  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  Ikill  of  the  workmen,  who  always 
pick  out  the  proper  pieces  from  the  mafs,  and  dilpofe 
them  in  the  work  fo  as  to  reprefent  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame  with 
fummons  in  civil  courts.  See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a  quotation  of  fome  law,  autho¬ 
rity,  or  paffage  of  a  book. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftrument,  the 
precife  ftructure  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  A ;  and  others,  the  lhape 
of  a  half  moon.  At  firft  it  had  only  three  firings,  but 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to  8,  to 
9,  and  laftly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments 
and  private  houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a  plectrum 
or  quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddle-wood;  a  genus  of 
the  angiofpernia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  they  grow  to 
be  large  trees,  and  are  adorned  with  white  flowers 
growing  in  fpikes.  In  Britain  they  appear  only  as 
Ihrubs,  and  muft  be  conftantly  retained  in  the  ftove, 
where  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  being  beautiful 
evergreens.  They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds 
or  cuttings. 

CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  veiled 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  mf  it. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diftinguilhed  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
fubjedl  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  is  either  by  birth 


or  election  ;  and  fons  may  derive  the  right  from  their 
fathers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in  „ 
one  of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe 
to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was 
not  lawful  to  fcourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  cryftals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead-mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci¬ 
dentally  tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  that  metal ;  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citrine  :  but  Dr  Hill  has  afeertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryftal  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour ;  and  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  ellipomacroftylum  lucid um 
fiavefeens,  pyram'tde  brevi.  It  is  never  found  colour- 
lefs  like  the  other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of 
tinges,  from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres,  to  a  pale  le¬ 
mon-colour.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  is  fometimes  fonnd  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers 
have  learned  from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are 
very  fond  of  it,  to  call  it  citrine  ,•  and  often  cut  ftones 
for  rings  out  of  it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid, 
which  is  always  finer  than  the  column,  and  thefe,  af* 
ter  they  have  palled  throngh  two  or  three  hands,  are 
generally  mirtaken  for  topazes, 

CITRON-tree,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

CiTR.oti-IVdterf  a  well-known  ftrong  water  or  cor-’’ 
dial,  which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  le¬ 
mon-peel,  18  ounces  ;  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces;  per¬ 
fect  nutmegs,  4  ounces  ;  the  fineft  and  belt  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  2  gallons  and  a  half.  Digeft  in  bal- 
neo  mariae  for  one  night  ;  draw  off  with  a  flow  fire  ; 
then  add  as  much  water  as  will  juft  make  the  matter 
milky  (which  will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons)  ; 
and  laftly,  add  2  pounds  of  fine  fugar.  This  compo- 
fition  may  be  improved  by  frelh  elder  flowers,  hung 
in  a  cloth  in  the  head  of  the  Hill,  fprinkled  with  arn- 
bergreale  in  powder,  or  its  effence. 

Citron -IP'ood,  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  cal¬ 
led  by  the  natives  caudle-wocd }  becaufe,  being  cut 
into  fplinters,  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  grows  to  a  confi- 
derable  fize  :  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green  ;  the  flower  is  fweet,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk 
is  fo  like  the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that  there  was 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and  much 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch :  but 
they  were  foon  found  to  be  different ;  the  faunders  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fweet  feent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
refinous  ;  but  the  citron-wood  confiderably  heavy, 
very  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany 
by  the  turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and 
taking  a  fine  polilh,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very 
beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron-tree,  a  genus  of  the  ico- 
fandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia.  clafs  of 
plants. 
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Species  I.  The  Medica,  or  Citron-tree,  hath  an  up¬ 
right  fmooth  trunk,  divided  at  top  into  a  branchy 
ftrong-lhooting,  full  head,  from  about  five  to  15  feet 
high,  adorned  with  lavge  oval,  I'pear-Jhaped,  thick 
leaves,  having  linear  foot-ftalks,  and  numerous  flowers 
from  the  (ides  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  very 
large  oblong  oval,  pointed,  rough-rinded  fruit.  The 
varieties  are  citron-tree  with  lour  fruit ;  with  fweet 
fruit;  with  long  fruit:;  with  waited  fruit;  with  re¬ 
curved  fruit ;  and  with  blotched  leaves. 

II.  The  Lima,  or  Lemon-tree,  hath  an  upright  fmooth 
trunk,  divided  upward  into  a  branchy  regular  head  ; 
from  1 2  to  1  j  feet  high  ;  large,  oval,  fpearrlhaped, 
pointed,  flightly  {’awed  leaves,  on  linear  foot-ftalks  ; 
and  many  flowers  from  the  (ides  of  the  branches  fyc- 
ceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  prdminent  at  the  top.  The 
varieties  are,  the  lemon-tree  with  four  fruit;  with 
fweetifli  fruit ;  with  very  large  fruit  called  Imperial 
lemon  ;  with  pear-lhaped  fruit;  with  furrowed  fruit ; 
with  fluttered  fruit ;  with  childing  fruit ;  with  whitiih 
fruit ;  with  tricolor  (tripped  fruit ;  with  fllver  ftripped 
leaves ;  and  with  double  flowers. 

III.  The  Aurantium,  or  Orange-tree,  hath  an  upright 
trunk  dividing  upward  into  a  branchy,  regular  head, 
from  five  to  1  o  or  12  feet  high ;  oval,  fpear-fliaped, 
entire  leaves,  having  winged  foot- (talks  and  numerous, 
white  flowers  at  the  Tides  of  the  branches,  fucceeded 
by  globular  fruit  comprelfed  at  both  ends.  The  mod. 
noted  varieties  are,  1.  The  Seville  orange.  This  is  a 
very  handfome  tree,  and  the  hardieft  of  any ;  as  in  this 
country  it  (hoots  freely,  produces  large  and  beautiful 
leaves,  flowers  ftronger,  ire.  The  fruit  is  large,  rough 
rinded,  and  four,  of  excellent  quality  for  ceconomical 
ufes.  2.  The  China  orange.  This  tree  has  mode¬ 
rately  fixed  leaves,  and  a  imooth,  thin-rinded,  fweet 
fruit,  of  which  there  are  Several  varieties  in  warm 
countries,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
3.  The  great  Shaddock  orange,  qr  pumplemoes,  grows 
larger  and  ttronger  than  the  foregoing,  with  large, 
thick  and  fomewhat  ferrated  leaves,  and  very  large 
fruit,  having  a  reddilh  pulp.  It  derives  the  name  of 
Shaddock  from  one  qf  that  name  that  firft  brought 
it  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  4.  The  Horned  orange  is  a 
tr,ee  of  moderate  (ize,  producing  fruit  which  divide, 
and  the  rind  runs  out  into  divifions  like  horns.  5.  The 
Hermaphrodite  orange  is  a  common  Sized  tree,  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  (haped  partly  like  an  orange  and  partly  like 
a  citron.  6.  The  Dwarf  orange  tree,  or  nutmeg 
orange,  has  a  long  ftem  and  finall  bufliy  head,  grow¬ 
ing  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  fmall  oval  leaves  in  clus¬ 
ters  ;  and  numerous  flowers  in  clutters,  covering  the 
branches,  fucceeded  by  very  fmall  fruit.  Thefe  are 
the  mod  remarkable  varieties  of  the  three  foregoing 
fpecies  of  citrus  :  but  befides  thefe  there  are  a  great 
number  of  others ;  and  indeed,  in  thofe  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally,  the  varieties  may  be  multiplied 
without  end,. like  thofe  of  our  apples  and  pears.  The 
flowers  of  all  the  fpecies  and  varieties  are  formed  each 
qf  five  fpreading  petals,  appearing  here  principally  in 
May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  continue  fetting  in  June 
and  July,  and  ripen  the  year  following.. 

IV.  The  Trifoliata,  or  Japonefe  citron,  is  a  thorny 
flirub  growing  naturally  in  Japan,  where  it  is  likewife 
known  by  the  names  of  Gees,  and  Karatals  banna. 


The  trunk,  we  are  told  by  Kaeinpfer,  acquires  by  age 
and  culture  the  tliicknefs  of  a  tree.  The  branches  and 
(hoots  are  unequal ;  in  Come  parts  comprefled,  in  others 
Swelling,  efpecially  about  the  fliines.  Thefe  proceed 
Singly  from  the  ftem  and  branches ;  are  ftraighr,  run 
out  from  a  broad  bafe  into  a  very  (harp  point ;  and 
are  protruded  from  the  wood,  with  the  common  bark 
of  which  they  are  likewife  invetted.  The  wood  is 
loofe  and  foft ;  the  bark  of  a  (hining  green,  moift, 
and  eafily  parting  from  the  wood.  The  leaves  are 
few  in  number,  fewed  on  the  edges,  veined,  placed 
without  order,  but  generally  growing  under  the  (pines. 
They  grow  by  threes,  like  thofe  of  trefoil,  upon  the 
extremity  of  a  common  foot-ftalk  which  is  furnilhed 
on  each  (ide  with  a  membranaceous  fringe  or  margin, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  pedicles  of  the  orange.  The 
upper  Surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  bright  lucid  green, 
the  lower  dark  and  herbaceous.  The  flowers  which 
refemble  thofe  of  the  medlar,  proceed  fingly  from  the 
arm-pits  of  the  leaves ;  are  white,  pofli  (Ted  of  no  great 
degree  of  fragrance,  and  confift  of  five  petals.  The 
fruit  is  equally  beautiful  wiih  a  middle  fized  orange  ; 
their  internal  (truclure  is  alfo  pretty  much  the  fame  ; 
only  the  pulp  is  glutinous,  of  an.  unpleafant  Smell,  and 
a  harlh  dilagreeable  tafte.  The  feeds  have  the  fame 
tafte  with  the  pulp,  and  are  (haped  exadlly  like  thole 
of  the  orange. 

Culture.  The  three  firft  fpecies  merit  particular  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  elegant  evergreens,  rifing  in  this 
country  from  about  five  to  10 feet  in  height;  forming 
full  and  handfome  heads,  clofely  garniflied  with  beau¬ 
tiful  large  leaves  all  the  -year  round,  and  putting  forth  a 
profulion  of  fweet  flowers  in  Spring  and  early  in  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  which  even  in  this  climate  are  often  fucceeded 
by  abundance  of  fruit  that  Sometimes  arrive  a t  tole¬ 
rable  perfection.  Though  all  the  varieties  were  origi¬ 
nally  obtained  by  feed,  yet  the  only  certain  method  of 
continuing  the  approved  varieties  is  by  budding  or  in¬ 
arching  them  on  (locks  raifed  from  feed  to  a  proper 
fize.  As  the  young  trees,  however,  are  brought  in 
plenty  from  abroad,  this  method  is  Seldom  praOtiied  in 
this  country  ;  but  for  curiofity,  it  may  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  fo  inclined,  in  the  following  manner  : 
Early  in  the  Spring  procure  Some  kernels,  which  may 
be  had  in  plenty  from  rotten  fruits,  or  others  that  are 
properly  ripened,  obferving  that  for  (locks,  the  citron, 
lemon,  and  Seville-orange,  as  being  the  freed  (hooters 
are  to  be  preferred  ;  and  of  thefe  the  citron  is  the 
ftrongeft.  Sow  the  kernels  in  March,  in  pots  of  rich 
light  earth  half  an  inch  deep,  and  plunge  them  in  a 
hot- bed  under  frames  and  glades.  Dung  or  tan  may 
be  ufed,  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  giving  air,  and 
freqnent  Sprinklings  of  water.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  fix  or  eight  weeks 
more  ;  they  will  be  advanced  four  or  five  inches  or 
more  in  height.  You  mutt  now  give  them  more  air 
and  water;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  harden  them 
to  the  full  air,  in  which  let  them  remain  till  Oclober ; 
then  move  them  into  the  green  houfe,  to  (land  till  the 
Spring,  and  in  March  or  April,  plant  them  fingly  in 
Small  pots ;  being  careful  to  (hake  them  out  of  the  feed 
pots  with  their  roots  entire.  They  mutt  be  watered 
immediately  after  planting,  and  the  watering  mutt  be 
occasionally  repeated.  After  this  they  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed 
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Citrus,  ed  as  woody  exotics  of  the  green-houfe  ;  and  in  a 

- - -  year  or  two  the  larged  of  thole  defigned  for  ftocks 

will  be  fit  for  budding. 

The  operation  for  budding  is  performed  in  the 
*  See  I  no-  month  of  Auguft,  and  is  done  in  the  common  way  *; 
culatiott.  only  tjie  jjUt]s  mu^  be  taken  from  trees  of  a  good  kind 
that  bear  well.  As  foon  as  the  operation  is  finilhed, 
the  pots  with  their  plants  mull  be  placed  in  the  green- 
houfe,  or  in  a  glafs  cafe  ;  or,  where  there  is  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  (pare  bark-pit,  where  the  heat  of  the 
bark  is  almolt  exhatifted,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  there¬ 
in  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  either  cafe,  however, 
the  air  mult  be  admitted  freely  by  opening  the  front 
glaffes  ;  allowing  alfo  a  flight  lliade  of  mats  in  the 
-middle  of  hot  funlhine  days,  and  fupplying  them  with 
water  every  two  or  three  days  during  this  kind  of 
weather.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  buds  will  be 
united  with  the  ltock  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  loofen 
the  bandages  that  they  may  have  room  to  fwell ;  the 
buds,  however,  will  all  remain  dormant  till  the  next 
fpring.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  inarching, 
t  See  In-  which  is  done  in  the  common  way  f;  but  the  method 
arching.  of  budding  is  found  to  produce  much  handfomer  trees, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  moil  cheap 
and  expeditious  method  of  procuring  a  collection  of 
tbefe  kinds  of  trees  is  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as 
are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Thefe 
come  over  in  chelb,  without  any  earth  to  their  roots, 
having  their  roots  and  heads  a  little  trimmed;  they  are 
commonly  from  one  inch -to  two  or  three  in  diameter 
in  the  ftem ;  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height  : 
and  by  the  affidance  of  a  bark-bed -they  readily  take 
root  and  grow  freely  j  forming  as  good  trees  in  two 
years,  as  could  be  raifed  here  by  inarching  or  bud¬ 
ding,  in  15  or  20.  They  are  fold  in  the  Italian  ware¬ 
houses  in  Lon  don  ;  the  principal  one  of  which  has  been 
for  many  years  in  the  Hay-market  near  the  bottom, 
Pall  Mall :  their  price  is  from  three  fliillings  to  a  guinea 
each,  according  to  their  fize  >,  and  they  are  generally 
advert iied  as  foon  as  they-  arrive,  which  is  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  foon-er  the  better.  In  the  choice  of 
thefe  trees  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  they-  are  com¬ 
monly  budded  at  fuch  height  in  the  Item,  as  to  form 
heads  from  about  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  as 
they  are  frequently  fumifhed  with  two  bnds,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  dem,  thefe  Ihould  be  chofen  prefer¬ 
ably  to  others  ;  as  they  will  form  the  mod  regular 
heads.  Preparatory  to  their  planting,  they  mull  be 
placed  for  a  day  or  two  in  tubs  of  water  to  plump 
their  bark  and  roots ;  after  this  they  mud  be  wafhed  and 
cleaned,  their  branches  trimmed  to  half  a  foot  long,  and 
the  roots  freed  from  difeafed  parts,  and  all  the  (trail 
dried  fibres.  Then  they  are  to  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth ;  and  plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  three  or  four  months ;  after 
which  they  are  to  be  trained  to  the  open  air,  but  will 
not  bear  it  longer  than  from  the  end  of  May  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  October. 

Sometimes  thefe  trees,  indead  of  being  kept  in  pots 
or  tubs,  are  planted  in  the  full  ground  ;  and  where 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  by  far  the  mad  eligible  triethod. 
Where  this  is  intended,  there  mud  be  frames  ere&ed 
for  the  fupport  of  glafs  and  other  covers,  to  defend1 
the  plants  during  dndement  -weather and-in  this  flota¬ 


tion  tile  trees  generally  Ihoot  drong,  produce  krge  Citrus, 
fruit,  and  may  be  trained  either  as  wall,  or  ltandard  — 
trees.  A  fouth  wall,  in  a  dry  fituation  is  proper  for 
training  them  as  wall-trees  ;  againft  which  may  be  * 
erected  wooden  frame  work  Hoping,  either  fixed  or 
moveable,  for  the  fupport  of  glafs  frames  for  winter ; 
likewife  for  the  greater  protection  of  the  trees  in  fe- 
vere  frods,  there  may  be  a  fire-place  with  a  flue  or 
two  carried  alongd  a  low  wall,  in  the  front  and  ends. 

To  have  the  trees  as  dandards,  a  more  capacious  and 
lofty  glafs -cafe  Ihould  be  ereCted  againd  the  wall  in 
the  manner  of  a  hot-houfe,  but  higher ;  in  this  one  or 
two  rows  of  orange-trees  may  be  planted,  fuffering 
to  run  up  as  dandards  with  only  fome  necelfary  prun¬ 
ing  juft  to  prefer ve  their  regularity.  In  fome  places 
there  are  lofty  moveable  glafs-cafes,  fo  that  two  or 
three  rows  of  trees  ate  planted  in  a  confpicuous  part 
of  the  pleafure  ground.  In  winter  the  frame  is  put 
over  them,  and  in  fummer  wholly  taken  away  ;  fo 
that  they  appear  like  a  little  orange-grove  growing  in 
the  open  ground.  The  flowering  and  fruit  fetting 
fealbn  of  all  the  forts  of  citrus  is  in  June  and  July. 

They  are  often,  efpecially  the  orange-trees,  greatly 
loaded  with  bloflbms ;  and  when  thefe  ftand  very 
thick,  it  is  proper  to  thin  them  a  little,  taking  off 
the  fmalled.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the 
trees  continue  blowing  and  fetting  their  fruit  for 
three  mouths,  when  a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  fet,  it  is  of 
benefit  to  the  trees  and  fruit,  to  gather  off  the  fu- 
perabundant  bloffoms  as  they  are  produced  ;  though 
fome  permit  them  to  remain  on  account  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ufes.  The  fruits  of  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees,  yield  very  agreeable  acid  juices  ;  which,  be- 
fides  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied, 
anfwer  confiderable  purpofes  in  medicine.  When 
commodore  Anfon  failed  round  the  world,  his  men 
were  fo  furprifingly  recovered  from  the  feurvy  by  the 
oranges  which  they  found  at  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  that 
it  was  afterwards  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
government  to  inquire  into  the  virtues  of  thefe  fruits 
as  an  antifcorbutic  medicine.  In  captain  Cook’s  lad 
voyage,  he  wasfopplied  with  a  quantity  of  orange  and 
lemon  juice  iilfpiffated  to  a  rob  ;  but  his  opinion  of  its 
efficacy  is  by  no  means  great.  The  dearrtefs  of  it  is 
a  great  obje&ion ;  and1  un lels  in  conjunction  with  other 
things,  he  has  not  obferved  its  good  effeCls.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  in  his  difeourfe  before  the  Royal  Society,  when 
captain  Cook  was  prefented  with  a  medal  by  that  re- 
fpeftable  body,  differs  a  little  from  the  captain’s  opi¬ 
nion,  and  thinks  that  in  the  fea-feurvy  thefe  fruits 
mud  neceffarily  be  very  efficacious.  He  approves, 
however,  more  of  the  juices  themfelves  depurated, 
than  the  extract  of  them  ;  as  this  cannot  be  prepared 
without  difiipating  many  of  the  finer  parts.  The 
juice  of  lemons  is  very  frequently  ufed  for  neutrali- 
fing  alkaline  falts  for  faline  draughts.  The  citron  is 
feldom  ufed  in  this  country ;  though  its  peel,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  lemon,  is  candied,  and  fold  as  a  Sweetmeat^ 

The- yellow  peel  of  the  lemon  is  an  agreeable  aroma¬ 
tic,  as  is  alfo  that  of  the  orange  ;  and  in  cold  phleg¬ 
matic  corrftitutions  they  prove  excellent  ftomachics 
and  carminatives,  promoting  appetite,  warming  the 
habit,  and  ftrengtbening  the  tone  of  the  vil'cera. 

Orange- 
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Cittern  Orange-peel,  however,  is  vqry  confiderably  warmer 
H  than  that  of  lemons,  and  abounds  more  in  eflential 

‘ty‘  oil :  to  this  eirtuinftance  therefore  due  regard  (night 

to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines.  The  flavour 
of  orange  peel  is  likewife  lei's  perishable  than  that  of 
lemons.  Both  are  ingredients  in  many  ofticinal  pre¬ 
parations. 

The  young  fruit  of  the  Seville  orange  dried,  are 
*  ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  aurantia  curafla - 
ven/ia .  They  are  moderately  warm  bitterifh  aroma¬ 
tics,  of  a  fufficiently  agreeable  flavour.  The  flowers 
of  the  orange-tree  have  been  for  fome  time  paft  in 
great  efteein  as  a  perfume.  They  are  highly  odori¬ 
ferous,  of  a  fomewhat  warm  and  bitter  taite.  They 
yield  their  flavour  by  infufiou  to  rectified  fpirit,  and 
in  dift illation  both  to  fpirit  and  water  :  the  bitter 
matter  is  diffblved  in  water,  and  on  evaporating  the 
decoction  remains  entire  in  the  extract.  The  diftilied 
water  was  formerly  kept  in  the  fliops,  but  on  account 
of  the  great  icarcity  of  the  flowers  is  now  laid  alkie: 
it  is  called  by  foreign  writers  aqua  napha.  An  oil 
diftilied  from  thefe  flowers,  is  brought  from  Italy  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  oleum,  or  ejfentia  aeroli. 

CITTERN,  a  mulical  inltrument  much  refembling 
the  guittar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  miftakeri. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  ciflrum ,  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  practice  on  it  being  very  ealy.,  it  was  formerly 
the  amufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women  and 
their  vilitors  ;  inlomnch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  En- 
glifli  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a> wo¬ 
man  that  lived  by  proftitution.  It  was  alfo  the  com¬ 
mon  amufement  of  waiting  cuftomers  in  barber’s  Ihops, 
as  being  the  moll  ealy  of  all  inftrnments  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  almoft  every  body 
could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  bifliop  and  cathedral  church  ;  and  is  cal¬ 
led  civn  /s,  oppiduvi,  and  urbs  :  civitas,  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  juftice  and  order  of  magiltracy  ;  oppi- 
dum ,  becaufe  it  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  urbs ,  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  flirrounded 
with  walls. 

Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  feats  of  arclibilhops  and  bilhops  :  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
ffnee  the  concpieft  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
there  were  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burgh* ,  and  even  London  was  then  called  Lon - 
do  r.  burgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  called  Edinburgh . 
And  long  after  the  conquelt  the  word  city  is  ufed  pro- 
milcuoully  with  the  burgh,  as  in  the  charter  of  Leice- 
fter,  where  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgus ;  which 
fhews  that  thole  writers  were  miftaken  who  tell  us 
every  city  was,  or  is,  a  bifhop’s  fee.  And  though 
the  word  city  fignifies  with  ns  fuch  a  town  corporate 
as  hath  ufually  a  bifliop  and  a  cathedral  church,  yet 
it  is  not  always  fo. 

As  to  the  ancient  Bate  of  cities  and  villages,  whilft 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fome  great 
bird  on  whom  they  depended  for  protection,  and  were 
fubjeCt  to  his  arbitrary  jorirdiCtion.  The  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  mod  unalienable 
rights  of  humanity.  They  cpuld  not  difpofe  ©f  the 


efltCls  which  their  own  induliry  had  acquired,  either  fir;, 
by  a  latter-will  or  by  any  deed  executed  eluting  their  " 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  lor  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  without  purchafiug  the  coiifent  of  the 
lord  on  whom  they  depended..  If  once  they  had  com¬ 
menced  a  law-fuit,  they  durft  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whole  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquifites  R0bcrtfony* 
due  to  him  on  palling  his  fentence.  Services  of  vari-  Charles  V* 
ous  kinds  no  lefs  difgraeeful  than  opprellive  were  ex- 
aCIed  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The 
fpirit  of  induliry  was  checked  in  fome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  exactions : 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  opprellive  maxims  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  ariltocracy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vigour. 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firll  ellablilhed  in  Italy, 
owing  principally  to  the  introduction  of  commerce- 
As  foou  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
this  object,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa¬ 
tient  to  lhake  off  the  yoke  of  their  inlolent  lords ;  and 
to  eilabhlh  among  themfelves  fuch  a  free  and  equal 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure,  and  in- 
duftry  flourilhing.  The  German  emperors,  efpecial- 
ly  thole  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the 
feat  of  their  government  was  far  diltant  from  Italy,. 
poffelTed  a  feeble  and  imperfect  jurisdiction,  in  that 
country.  Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the 
popes,  or.  their  own  turbulent  vaffals,  diverted  their 
attention  from  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave 
conllant  employment  for  their  arms.  Thefe  eircum- 
Itances  induced  fome  of  the  Italian  cities,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  i  Ith  century,  to  alTame  new  pri¬ 
vileges  j  to  unite  together  more  clofely ;  and  to  form 
themfelves  into  bodies  politic,  under  the  government 
of  laws  eltablilhed  by  common  tonfent.  The  rights 
which  many  cities  acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usur¬ 
pations,  others  purchafed  from  the  emperors,  who 
deemed  themfelves  gainers  when  they  recieved  large 
Sums  for  immunities  which  they  were  no  longer  able  1 

to  with-hold ;  and  fome  cities  obtained  them  gratui- 
toufly  from  the  facility  or  generofity  of  the  princes  on: 
whom  they  depended.  The  great  increafe  of  wealth 
which  the  Crulades  brought  into  Italy,  occafioned  a 
new  kind  of  fermentation  and  aClivity  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a  general  paffion  for  li¬ 
berty  and  independence,  that,  before  the  conclufton  of 
the  laft  crulade,  all  the  con  Oder  able  cities  in  that 
country  had  either  purchafed  or  had  extorted  large 
immunities  from- the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  leng known  in  Italy  before’ 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thofe  potent  vaffals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to 
the  crown,  firft  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new 
privileges  on  the  towns  firuated  within  his  own  do- 
maine.  Thefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  com¬ 
munity,  by  which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  abo- 
lifhed  ail  marks  of  fervitnde,  and  formed  them  into 
corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a. 
council  and  magiftrates  of  lheir  own  nomination-  > 
Thefe  magiftrates  had  the  right  of  adminiftering  jul’~ 
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City.  tice  within  their  own  precincts  ;  of  levying  taxes ;  of  . 

- -  embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  militia  of  the 

town,  which  took  the  field  when  required  by  the  fo- 
vereign,  under  the  command  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  community.  The  great  barons  imitated  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  monarch,  and  granted  like  immunities 
to  the  towns  within  their  territories.  They  had 
wafted  fitch  great  Turns  in  their  expeditions  to  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  lay  hold  on  this  new 
expedient  for  railing  money,  by  the  Tale  of  thofe  char¬ 
ters  of  liberty.  Though  the  conftitution  of  communi¬ 
ties  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims  of  policy  as  it 
was  adverle  to  their  power,  they  difregarded  remote 
confequences  in  order  to  obtain  prefent  relief.  In  lefs 
than  two  centuries,  fervitude  was  aboliffied  in  molt  of 
the  cities  of  France,  and  they  became  free  corpora¬ 
tions,  inftead  of  dependent  villages  without  jurildfetion 
or  privileges.  Much  about  the  fame  period  the  great 
cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  immunities, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  liberty  and 
independence.  The  practice  fpread  quickly  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland, 
and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  Spanilh  hiftorians  are  almoft  entirely  filent 
concerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  communities  in 
that  kingdom;  fo  that  it  is  iinpoflible  to  fix  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  time  and  manner  of  their  firli 
introduction  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Ma¬ 
riana,  that  in  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  feat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftile.  In  Aragon,  ci¬ 
ties  feem  early  to  have  acquired  extenfive  immunities 
together  with  a  ffiare  in  the  legiflature.  In  the  year 
1 1 18,  the  citizens  of  Saragofta  had  not  only  attained 
political  liberty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal 
rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs ;  and  many 
other  immunities,  unknown  to  perfons  in  their  rank  of 
life,  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  conferred  upon 
them.  In  England  the  eftabliffiment  of  communities 
or  corporations  was  pofterior  to  the  conqueft.  The 
practice  was  borrowed  from  France,  and  the  privi¬ 
leges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly  fimilar  to 
thofe  above  enumerated.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
fome  of  the  towns  in  England  were  formed  into  cor¬ 
porations  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  the  char¬ 
ters,  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  were 
not  charters  of  enfranchifement  from  a  ftate  of  flave- 
ry,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  had 
*  See  Lord  already  enjoyed  *.  The  Englilh  cities,  however, 
Lyttelton’s  were  very  inconfiderable  in  the  12th  century.  A 
Hijtory  of  dear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  juft  referred 
*7?  11  to*  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contempory  author,  gives  a  de- 
P_  21 7.  fcription  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade, 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
fuggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  ftate  at  prefent,  when 
it  is  the  greateft  and  moft  opulent  city  in  Europe. 
But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  mere¬ 
ly  comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  London,  who  flouriffied  in  the  lame  reign, 
and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that 
this  city,  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  gives  fuch  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  other  cities  were  fmall  in  proportion,  and  in  no 
condition  to  extort  any  extenfive  privileges.  That 


the  conftitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotlarid,  in  many  Cives 
circumftances  refembled  that  of  the  towns  of  France  fl. 
and  England,  is  manifeft  from  the  Leges  Burgorum ,  1V1C‘ 

annexed  to  the  Regiatn  Majejlatsm. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  pe¬ 
culiar.  See  Viverra. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowifh,  or  brownilh  co¬ 
lour  ;  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  confiltence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout ;  of  a  very 
ftrong  fmell,  quite  oflenfive  when  undiluted,  but  a- 
greeable  when  only  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed 
with  a  large  one  of  other  fubftances.  It  nnites  eafily 
with  oils  both  expreffed  and  diftilled,  but  not  at  all 
with  water,  or  i'pirit  of  wine :  nor  can  it  be  rendered 
mifcible  with  water  by  the  meditation  of  fugar.  The 
yolk  of  an  egg  Teems  to  difpofe  it  to  unite  with  wa¬ 
ter;  but  in  a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from 
the  liquor  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  tho’  it  does  not 
prove  of  fuch  a  refinous  tenacity,  as  when  treated 
with  fugar  and  fpirit  of  wine.  It  communicates,  how¬ 
ever,  fome  lliare  of  its  fmell  both  to  watery  and  Ipi- 
rituous  liquors :  hence  a  fmall  portion  of  it  is-  often 
added  in  odoriferous  tindlures,  and  fufpended  in  the 
ftill-head  during  the  diftillation  of  odoriferous  waters 
and  fpirits.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever  employed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes.  The  Italians  make  it  an  ingredient 
in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  obtain  the  whole  of  its 
fcent ;  for  oils  wholly  dilfolve  the  fubftance  of  it.  It 
is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with  civet  unadultera¬ 
ted.  The  fubftances  ufually  mixed  with  it  are  lard 
and  butter  ;  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its  general  pro¬ 
perties,  render  all  criteria  for  diftinguiffiing  the  adul¬ 
teration  impoflible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is  carried 
on  at  Calicut,  Baflora,  and  other  parts  of  the  Indies, 
and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces  the 
perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  feen  al- 
fo  in  France  and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them 
only  as  a  rarity ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great 
number,  draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale.  It  is 
moftly  ufed  by  confectioners  and  perfumers. 

Civet -Cat,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.  See  Viverra. 

CIVIC  crown,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  laved  the  life  of  a  ci¬ 
tizen  in  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
materials  than  oak- boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Coriolanus,  accounts  as  follows,  for  uling  on 
this  occafion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others: 
becaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  moft  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre- 
ferved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny  *,  fpeaking  of  the 
honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  had 
merited  this  crown,  fays,  (C  They  who  had  once  ob-  *  Lib.  16. 
tained  it,  might  wear  it  always.  When  they  appear-  e,tf.  4. 
ed  at  the  public  fpecftacles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe 
to  do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on 
thefe  occalions  among  the  fenators..  They  were 
not  only  perfonally  excufed  from  all  troublefome  of¬ 
fices,  but  procured  the  fame  immunity  for  their  fa¬ 
ther  and  grandfather  by  the  father’s  fide. 
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Cividad  CIVIDAD-de-las-Pal'mas,  the  capital  town  of 
B  the  ifland  of  Canary,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  good 

Civita.  harbour.  The  lioufes  are  well-built,  two  ftories  high, 

and  flat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handfome 
ftruifture ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  by  a  fmall  cattle  feated  on  a  hill. 
W.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

CiviT>AT>-Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
and  capital  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  no¬ 
ted  for  drefling  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W. 
Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  a. 

CiviVAD-Roderigo,  a  ttrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

Cividad -di-Friuli,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  town  of 
Italy,  in  Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice;  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Natifona.  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat. 
46.  is- 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace  of  the  citizens,  or 
fubje&s  of  the  ttate ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  &c. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  procedure  in  an  action,  relating  to  Ibme  pecu¬ 
niary  matter  or  intereft,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed 
to  criminal. 

Civil  Death,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe¬ 
tual  baniihraent,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry, 
and  excommunication. 

Civil  Law,  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each 
ttate,  country,  or  city :  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by 
the  civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the 
beft  ivoman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations  5  and,  for  the  moftpart,  re¬ 
ceived  and  obferved  thoughout  all  the  Roman  domi¬ 
nions  for  above  1200  years.  See  Law,  Part  I.- 
n°  43,  44- 

Civil  Society.  See  Law,  Parti.  n°  12. 

Civil  State,  in  the  Britifli  polity,  one  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  divifions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  or¬ 
ders  of  men  from  the  highett  nobleman  to  the  mean- 
eft  peafant  that  are  not  included  under  the  Milita¬ 
ry  or  Maritime  ftates:  though  it  may  fometimes 
include  individuals  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  ; 
fince  a  nobleman,  a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  pea¬ 
fant,  may  become  either  a  divine,  a  foldier,  or  a  fea- 
man.  The  divifion  of  this  ttate  is  into  Nobility 
and  Commonalty;  fee  thefe  articles. 

Civil  War,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame 
ttate,  or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city. 

Civil  Tear,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of 
time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed 
within  its  own  dominions  ;  and  is  fo  called  in  contra- 
diftincftion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  ex¬ 
actly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  law ;  but  more  efpecially  the  doctors 
and  profeffors  thereof  are  called  civilians. 

CIVITA-di-Penna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sali- 
Vol.  III. 


no,  2J  miles  north  eaft  of  Aquila.  E.  Long.  13.  3.  Civita. 

N-  Lat.  42.  25.  '  .  * - 

Civn k-Caflcllana,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter’s 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  river,  which,  feven  miles 
from  thence,  falls  into  the  Tiber.  E.  Long.  13.  J. 

N.  Lat.  42.  15. 

Civita  Turchino,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Corneto  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  an  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  funwnit 
of  which  is  almoft  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  inlcrip- 
tions,  ire.  that  are  oecafionally  found  here,  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinii  once  ttood.  At  prefent  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  foutli-  * 
eaft  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  pf  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  This  ridge  is  at  leaf!  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  almoft  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  monti  rojfi.  About 
twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been 
opened  ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 
feveral  fubterranean  apartments  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
menfions :  fome  confift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room  at  the  firft 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  :  others  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 
with  openings  on  every  part.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  lrigh,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  Lave  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  Jo  have  had  a  fmall  light 
from  above,  through  an  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form. 

Many  of  thele  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  round  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  in  thefe  apart¬ 
ments  confilt  chiefly  of  Etrufcan  vafes  of  various  forms : 
in  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain  facrophagi 
of  ltone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  are  ftuccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various 
manners ;  fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  parti¬ 
cularly  three,  are  richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row 
of  Etrufcan  infcriptions  running  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 

t tires  in  painting :  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the 
gores,  which  feems  to  fnpply  the  place  of  an  archi¬ 
trave.  The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefco ;  and  in 
general  referable  thole  which  are  ufually  leen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes ;  though  fome  of  them  are  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  as  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art 
in  painting.  In  general  they  are  flight,  but  well  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  prove,  that  the  artift  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  things  more  ftudied  and  better  finilhed  ;  though 
in  fuch  a  fubterraneous  fituation,  the  delicacy  of  a  fi¬ 
nilhed  work  would  in  a  great  meafure  have  been 
thrown  away.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among 
the  immenfe  number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re¬ 
main  to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  infcriptions 
may  be  found  fufficient  to  form  a  very  ufeful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  work.  At  prefent  this  great  feene  of  anti¬ 
quities  is  almoft  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome. 

Mr  Jenkins  refident  at  Rome,  was  the  firft  Englifh- 
man  who  vifited  it. 

Civ nA-Veccbia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy  in  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
11  X  arfenal. 
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Civali  arfenal.  Here  the  Pope’s  galleys  are  ftationed,  and 
fl  it  has  lately  been  made  a  free  port ;  but  the  air  is  very 
Ck*mP'  unwholefome.  E.  Long.  12.  31.  N.  Lat.  45.  J. 

CIVOLI,  or  Cigoli,  (Lewis),  an  Italian  painter, 
whofe  family-name  was  Cardi,  was  born  at  the  caltle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1559.  His  ecce 
homo ,  which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  Ikill  with  Ba- 
rochio  and  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  was  jud¬ 
ged  better  than  tliofe  executed  by  them.  He  ex¬ 
celled  in  defigning,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes 
and  princes  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1613. 

CLACK,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is 
to  cut  off  the  Iheep’s  mark,  which  makes  the  weight 
lefs,  and  yields  lels  cuftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  fliire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length,  and  live 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ochil 
hills ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  frith  of  Forth ;  on  the  eaft, 
by  Perth-lhire ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Stirling-lhire. 
The  country  is  plain  and  fertile  towards  the  frith, 
producing  corn  and  paftut  e  in  abundance.  It  like- 
wife  yields  great  quantities  of  excellent  coal,  which  is 
exported  to  England,  France,  and  Holland.  It  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devan,  and  joins  the 
lhire  of  Kinrofs  in  fending  a  member  alternately  to 
parliament. 

Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  fitutated  on  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  j6.  IJ.  It  Hands  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  caftle,  commanding  a  noble  profpeft.  It 
was  long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was 
hereditary  flieriff  of  the  county  before  the  jurifdiftions 
were  abolilhed.  The  large  fquare  tower  is  called  after 
the  name  of  Robert  Bruce  ,•  whofe  great  fword  and 
cafqne  are  ftill  preferved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily 
wooded  ;  and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  pi&urefque 
object. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  1 3.. 56. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

CLAGET  (William),  an  eminent  and  learned  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray’s  Inn  ;  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king’s 
Chaplains.  Archbilhop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
character ;  and  bifliop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  refcue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Dr  Claget  pu- 
blilhed  feveral  things ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his 
“  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit nor  mull  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  ftand  againft 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publilhed  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a  .challenge  of  intereft  in  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  another. 

CLAM,  in  zoology,  a  Ihell-filh.  See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another. 

Clamp  is.likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  unburnt 


bricks  built  up  for  burning.  Thefe  clamps  are  built  ^lamp- 
much  after  the  lame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns,  II 
viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick’s  breadth  for  c^ans* 
the  fire  to  afcend  by ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
inftead  of  arching,  they  trufs  over,  or  over-fpan ; 
that  is,  the  end  ot  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way 
over  the  end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet 
within  half  a  brick’s  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick 
at  the  top  finiflies  the  arch. 

Clamp  in  a  Ship,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied 
to  a  matt  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burft- 
ing ;  and  alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under 
the  beams  of  the  firft  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is  the 
fame  that  the  rifing  timbers  are  to  the  deck. 

Clamp -Nails,  luch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  fallen  on 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  Ihips.. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 
board  with  the  grain,  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs 
the  grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly 
clamped,  to  prevent  their  warping. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the -parties  concerne  d,  or  without  the  proper 
folemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  laid  to  be  clandelline, 
when  performed  without  the  publication  of  bans,  the 
-confent  of  parents,  ire. 

CLANS,  in  hiftory,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  nations  which  over-ran  Europe  were  ori¬ 
ginally  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes ;  and  when  they 
came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered, 
it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  bellow  a  portion, 
in  the  firft  place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or  fa¬ 
mily.-  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
union,,  thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were 
diftinguilhed  by  fome  common  appellation,  either  pa- 
tronymical,  or  local,  long  before  the  introduction  of 
furnames  or  enfigns  armorial.  But  when  thefe  be¬ 
came  common,  the  defeendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  alfiimed  the  fame  name  and  arms  with.him ; 
other  vaflals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe 
who  held  of  the  fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanlhips  were  Robertfon'k 
formed  ;  and,  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  confangui-  Hijlory  of 
nity,  which  was  at  firft  in  a  great  meafure  imaginary,  Scotbwd. 
was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  natural  one  :  men  willingly  followed  a 
leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of 
their  lands,  and  the  chief  of  their  blood.;  and  ferved 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  ©f  vaffals,  but  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we 
may  obferve  fuch  unions  as  we  have  deferibed,  im¬ 
perfectly  formed ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  production  of  chance,  or  the  effeCt  of  policy,  or 
ftrengthened  by  their  preferving  their  genealogies 
both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanlhips  were  univerfal. 

Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome  ;  it  could  not 
be  broken;  and  no  change  of  manners  or  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
diflolve  aflociations  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices 
fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  were 
nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 
Gaufe  juft  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved, 
were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command, 
and  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perfon  cr 
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of  his  fame  ?  Againft  fuch  men  a  king  contended  with 
great  dil'advantage  ;  and  that  cold  fervice,  which 
money  purchales,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an 
equal  match  for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Some  imagine  the  word  clan  to  be  only  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  colonia ;  but  Mr  Whittaker  aflerts 
it  to  be  purely  Britilli,  and  to  fignify  a  family. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firfl  ftage  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  more  ulually  called  a  Gonorrhoea. 

Clap-AVi,  in  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking-glafs,  by  the  me¬ 
thod  called  daring  or  dor  big.  The  nets  are  fpread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  the  place  by  other  larks  fattened  down,  and  by 
a  looking-glafs  compofed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a 
frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fwiftly  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 
perfon  at  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  a  hedge.  See 
Doring. 

CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  metallurgy,  bone-alhes  per- 
fe<5lly  calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely 
for  covering  the  infides  of  Coppels. 

CLARAMONT-powder,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
terra  de  Baira,  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  :  it 
is  famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  flopping  hae¬ 
morrhages  of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

Precept  of  CLARE  constat,  in  Scots  law,  the 
warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  infefting  the 
heir  of  his  former  vaflal,  without  the  interpofition  of 
an  inqueft.  .See  Law,  Part  III.  n°  clxxx.  28. 

Clare,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  13  miles  fouth 
of  Bury.  E.  Long.  35'.  N.  Lat.  J2. 15.  It  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 

Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  fitua- 
ted  about  1 7  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick.  W.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  J2.  40. 

CLARENCJEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firfl  be¬ 
longed  :  for  Lionel,  3d  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  by 
his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence ; 
which  dukedom  afterwards  efeheating  to  Edward  IV. 
lie  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  His  office  is  to 
inarfhal  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower 
nobility,  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is  fometimes  called  fur- 
roy  or  fouth-roy,  in  contradiftindlion  to  uorroy. 

CLARENDON  (Conftitutions  of ),  certain  confti- 
•tutions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1 164,  in 
a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon  j  whereby  the  king 
checked  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they  claimed 
from  fecular  jurifdietion. 

Clarendon  (Earl  of).  See  Hyde. 

CLARENZA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Morea  ;  it  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long.  21.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  Frencli  to  fuch  of 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Manichord,  a  mufical  inftru- 
ment  in  form  of  a  fpinnet. 

It  has  49  or  50  flops,  and  70  firings,  which  bear 
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on  five  bridges,  the  firfl  whereof  is  the  liighefl,  the  Clarifica- 
reft  diminifiiing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  firings  t!on 
are  in  unifon,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  Cja^e 

of  the  flops.  There  are  feveral  little  moftoifes  for  - . .  - 

palling  the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs-hooks,  which  flop 
and  raife  the  chords  inftead  of  the  feather  ufed  in  vir¬ 
ginals  and  fpinnets  :  but  what  diflinguifhes  it  moft  is, 
that  the  chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which 
render  the  found  fweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it 
cannot  be  heard  at  any  confiderable  diftance  :  whence 
it  comes  to  be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns, 
who  learn  to  play,  and  are  unwilling  to  difturb  the 
lilence  of  the  dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  adl  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculen- 
cies. 

The  fubftances  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li¬ 
quors,  are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  ifinglafs.  The 
two  firfl  are  ufed  for  fuch  liquors  as  are  clarified  whilft 
boiling  hot ;  the  laft  for  thofe  which  are  clarified 
in  the  cold,  fuch  as  wines,  ire.  The  whites  of  eggs 
are  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  floated  in  it  ;  and  prefently  growing 
hard,  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  furface  in 
form  of  a  feum  no  longer  diffoluble  in  the  liquid. 

Blood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  ifinglafs  are  confumed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, Into  a  wine  calk ;  by  de¬ 
grees  the  glue  diflolves,  and  forms  a  fkin  upon  the  fur- 
face,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
previoufly  diflolve  the  ifinglafs  ;  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  flimy  confluence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  cafk  ftrongly  about,  and  then  fuffer  it  to  ftand 
to  fettle.  Neuman  queftions  the  wholefomenefs  of 
wines  thus  purified ;  and  affures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  fettled  quite  fine,  was  feized  with  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo  that  he  could  not 
Hand  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddinefs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  fe¬ 
veral  days. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner  :  firfl  four  heralds 
crowned  with  vervain,  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  flate.  Thefe 
heralds  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  demands 
were  juft,  one  of  them,  with  a  clear  voice,  de¬ 
manded  reftitution  within  a  limited  time,  common¬ 
ly  33  days ;  which  being  expired  without  reftitu¬ 
tion  made,  then  the  pater  patratus,  or  prince  of  the 
heralds,  proceeded  to'  the  enemies  frontiers,  and  de¬ 
clared  war. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar¬ 
rower  and  its  tone  acuter  and  fhriller  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Moors  and  Portuguefe,  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Moors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  fe¬ 
veral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  fo  called  from  their 
11  X  2  founder 
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Clarke,  founder  St  Clara.  She  was  in  the  town  of  Affifa  in 

'  . Italy  ;  and  having  renounced  the  world  to  dedicate 

herfelf  to  religion,  gave  birth. to  this  order  in  the  year 
1212;  which  comprehends  not  only  thefe  nuns  that 
follow  the  rule  of  St  Francis,  according  to  the  ftridt 
letter,  and  without  any  mitigation,  but  thofe  likewife 
who  follow  the  fame  rule  loftened  and  mitigated  by 
feveral  popes.  It  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  ftou- 
rilhing,  orders  of  nuns  in  Europe.  After  Ferdinand 
Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
Ifabella  of  Portugal,  wife  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
fent  thither  fome  nuns  of  the  order  pf  St  Clara,  who 
made  feveral  fettlements  there.  Near  their  monaf- 
teries  were  founded  communities  of  Indian  young 
women,  to  be  initriufted  by  the  clarilfes  in-  religion, 
and  fuch  works  as  were  fuitable  to  perfons  of  their 
fex.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  confiderable  that  they 
ufually  confift  of  four  or  five  hundred. 

CLARKE  (Samuel)  D.  D.  a  preacher  and  writer 
of  confiderable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  inter-regnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec¬ 
tion,  miniJter  of  St  Bennet  Fink  in  London*  In:  No¬ 
vember  1660,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Prefbyterian 
minifters,  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confidence.  He  was 
one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  Savoy  ;  and  behaved 
on  that  occafion,  with  great  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  fometimes  attended  the.  church  as  an  hearer 
and  communicants  and  was  much  efteemed  by  all  that 
knew  him,  for  his  great  probity  and  induftry.  The 
moft  valuable  of  his  numerous  works  are  fatd  to  be 
his  Lives  of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  perfons  of 
note,  22  of  which  are  printed  in  his  martyrology :  the 
reft  are  in  his  Lives  of  fundry  Eminent  Perfons  in  this 
latter  Age,  folio  ;  and  in.  his  Marrow  of  Ecclefiafticat 
Hiftory,  in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1 680. 

Clarke  (Samuel),  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fel¬ 
low  of  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge  ;  but  was  ejected 
from  his  fellowfhip  for  refufing  to  take  the  engage¬ 
ments,  as  he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  rectory  of 
Grendon,  in  Buckinghamlhire.  He  applied  liimfelf 
early  to  the  ftudy  of.  the  Scriptures  ;  and  his  annota¬ 
tions  on  the  Bible,  printed  together  with  the  facred 
text,  is  highly  commended  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter, 
and  Dr  Calamy.  He  died  in  1701,  aged  75. 

Clarke  (Dr  Samuel),  was  born  in  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1675.  His  father  was  an  alderman  of  that 
city,  and  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  it  in  parliament 
for  feveral  years.  In  1691,  he  went  to  Caius-college 
Cambridge  ;  where,  though  the  Cartefian  philofophy 
then  prevailed,  he  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Newtonian  fyftem  ;  and  in  order  to  his  firft  degree, 
furprifed  the  whole  audience  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  traced  a  queftion  in  it:  In  1697,  he  publi- 
fhed  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Rohaults  phyfics,  with  an¬ 
notations.  After  this  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divi¬ 
nity  ;  and  met  with  a  favourable  opportunity ;  being, 
in  1699,  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr  John  Moore,  then 
bifliop  of  Norwich,  who  treated  him  with  all  the 
marks  of  the  higheft  efteem.  In  1701,  he  publiihed 
his  paraphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  which 
was  followed  by  the  paraphrafes  on  St  Mark  and 
®t  Luke,  and  foon  after  on  St  John,  fo  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired.  He  intended  to  have  gone  through  all  the  re¬ 


maining  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  but  was  diver-  Clarke  * 
ted  from  it.  In  1 704  and  1 705,  he  preached,  and  || 
foon  after  publiihed,  16  fermons  at  Boyle’s  ledture,  fo  c^ary-  X 
jullly  admired.  In  1  706,  he  publiihed  his  letter  to  Mr 
Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; 
which  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  and 
the  Anfwer  to  Toland’s  Amyntor  added  to  them.  The 
fame  year  he  tranflated  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  optics 
into  Latin.  Queen  Anne,  to  whofe  favour  his  own 
merits  recommended  him,  upon  the  vacancy  of  St 
James’s,  Weftminifter,  prefented  him  with  that  rec¬ 
tory.  Upon  this  advancement  he  took  his  degree  of 
dodtor  of  divinity  in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge ;  on 
which  occafion  liis  public  exercife  was  prodigioully  ap¬ 
plauded.  In  1-712,  he  publiihed  a  fplendid  edition  of 
Csefar’s  Commentaries,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  and  the  fame  year  appeared  his  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  gave  occafion  to  a 
great  number  of  books  upon  that  fubjedt  by  himfelf  as 
well  as  others,  and  was  complained  of  by  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation ;  but  the  upper  houfe  declared 
thenifelves  fatisfied  with  his  explanations  upon  the 
fubject  of  the  complaint.  In  17 15,  he  had  a  difpnte 
with  Mr  Leibnitz  relating  to  fome  principles  of  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  the  papers  that  palfed  . 
between  them  were  publiihed  at  London  in  1 71  7.  His 
alterations  in  the  forms  of  Doxology  occalioned  a  con¬ 
fiderable  controverfy.  In  1724,  he  publiihed  17  fer- 
nions  ;  and,  the  year  following,  his  “  Difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  connedtion  of  the  Prophecies  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  the  application  of  them  in  the  New  to 
Chrift,”  in  anfwer  to  a  famous  book  of  Mr  Collins;  in- 
titled  “  Grounds  and  real'ons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered 
by  the  court  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mint,  worth 
L.  1  joo  a-year,  which  he  refufed.  In  1728,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadley,  F.  R>  S.  occalioned 
by  the  controverfy  relating  to  the  proportion  of  velo¬ 
city  and  force  of  bodies  in  motion  ;  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  following,  he  publiihed  at  London, 
in  4t0,  twelve  books  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  with  the  Latin 
verfion,  accurately  corredted,  and  learned  notes,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  died  in  1 729  ; 
and  fince  his  death  there  have  been  publiihed  his  ex- 
pofition  of  the  cliurch-catechifm,  and  10  volumes  of 
his  fermons.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  penetration  ;  a 
fincere  lover  of  truth  ;  profoundly  acquainted  with  the 
abftrufeft  {peculations;  and  ah  amiable  example  of  the 
temper,  ftudies,  and  pradlice,  becoming  a  Chriftian 
divine. 

CLARO-obscuro,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
IhadOws  of  a  piece,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  eafing  of 
the  eye,  and  the  effedt  of  the  whole  piece. 

Cl \RO-Obfcuro,  or  Chiaro-fcuro,  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  a  defign  confiftiug  only  of  two  colours,  moft 
ufually  black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yel¬ 
low  ;  or  it  is  a  defign  waflied  only  with  one  colour, 
the  lhadows  being  of  a  dulky  brown,  and  the  lights 
heightened  up  by  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice  :  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
cabinets  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARY,  in  botany.  See  Salvia. 


Clary- 
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j  Clary  Clary -Water,  a  fpirit  drawn  from  an  infufion  of 
I  f  .  the  herb  clary  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  being  a  very  plealant 
IClavana.  an<j  exce]Jent  cordial. 

CLASM-IUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  feffils,  of  the  clals  of  the  gypfums  ;  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  of  a  dull  opake  look,  being  compofed,  as  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  x*a a 
fragment  or  final!  particle  ;  from  the  flaky  fmall  par¬ 
ticles  of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed  :  of  tills 
genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies:  this  is  of  a 
tolerably  regular  and  even  ftruifture  ;  though  very 
coarle  and  hai'lh  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively 
and  beautiful  red  in  colour  ;  and  is  found  in  thick 
roundiih  mafles,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  feen 
compofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles ; 
and  emulate  a  ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give 
lire  with  fteel,  nor  ferment  with  acids ;  but  calcines 
very  freely  and  eafily,  and  affords  a  very  valuable 
plafter  of  Paris,  as  do  all  the  purer  gypfums.  It  is 
common  in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  efleemed  there  ;  it  is 
alio  found  in  ibme  parts  of  England,  particularly 
Derbylhire,  but  there  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils.  See  Cirrhus. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  mod  general 
fubdivifions  of  any  thing :  thus,  animal  is  fubdivided 
into  the  clalfes  quadrupeds,  birds,  fifhes,  ire.  which 
are  again  fubdivided  into  feriefcs  of  orders;  and  thefe 
laft  into  genera.  See  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

CtAss,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
with  form,  for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet,  chiefly-applied 
to  authors  read  in  the  claffes  at  fchools. 

This  term  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tullius  Ser- 
vius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  eftimate  of  every 
perfon’s  eftare,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix 
bands,  which  he  called  clajfes.  The  eftate  of  the  firft 
clafs  was  not  to  be  under  200 1.  and  thefe  by  way  of 
eminence  were  called  daffies,  dailies  :  hence  authors 
of  the  firft  rank  came  to  be  called  claflics,  all  the  reft 
being  faid  to  be  infra  clajfem  :  thus  Ariftotle  is  a 
claflic  author  in  philofophy ;  Aquinus,  in  fchool-divi- 
nity,  ire. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity, hars  of  wood  or  iron,  ufed 
in  fecurihg  do&rs  and  windows.  There  was  a  goddels 
called  Clathra,  that  prefided  over  the  clathri. 

CLAVARIA,  club-top  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
the  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  c!afs*of  plants. 
There  are  16  fpecies,  of  which  none  are  remarkable 
except  the  hemotades,  or  oak-leather  club-top.  This 
exadily  refembles  tanned  leather,  except  that  it  is 
thinner  and  fofter.  It  is  of  no  determinate  form.  It 
grows  in  the  clefts  and  hollows  of  old  oaks,  and  feme- 
times  on  alh  in  Ireland  and  in  feme  places  of  England, 
ire.  In  Ireland  it  is  ufed  to  drefs  ulcers,  and  in 
Virginia  to  Ipread  plaillers  upon,  inftead  of  leather. 

A  modern  writer  on  natural  hiftory,  (Mr  Miller), 
has  aflerted  the  whole  genus  of  clavaria  to  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  zoophytes,  that  is,  to  the  animal,  and  not  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  According  to  his  method,  he 
ranks  them  among  the  Vermes,  under  a  lubdivifion 
which  he  terms  Fuugofa  ofeulis  atemferis ;  thereby  un- 


derftanding  them  to  be  compound  animals  with  many  Clavanuitv 
orifices  on  their  furface,  from  winch  are  protruded  B . 
atoms  or  animalcules  which  have  a  vifible  fpontaneous  Claud’a> 
motion,  fomething  fimilar  to  what  is  now  acknowled¬ 
ged  to  be  a  fact  with  regard  to  a  numerous  clafs.  of 
marine  bodies  termed  corallines.  This  motion,,  how¬ 
ever.,  has  not  been  obferved  by  other  naturalifts. 

Schoeffer  has  figured  the  feeds  of  feveral  clavarise  as 
they  appeared  to  him  through  tlje  microfcope  ;  and 
none  of  thefe  fungi  when  burnt,,  emit  the  ftrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell  peculiar  to  animal  fnbftances. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro¬ 
man,  fcldiers  had  for  furniftiing  nails  to  fecure  their 
flioes  with.  They  railed  frequent  mutinies,  demand¬ 
ing  largelfes  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

C  LA  VAT  A  vestimenta,  in  antiquity,  habits;  ad¬ 
orned  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  dither  broad  or 
narrow.  See  Clavus. 

CLAUBERGE  (John),  a  learned  profelfor  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  and  divinity  at  Duilburg,  was>  born  at  Salim 
gen  in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in-each  country  obtained  the  efteem  of 
the  learned.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  gave  him 
public  teftimonies  of  his  efteem.  He  died  in  1665. 

His  works  wer-e  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  2  vols  4*0. 

The  moll  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treatife  intitled 
Logica  vetus  et  nova,  & c. 

CLAUDE  of  Lor  rain,  a  celebrated  landfcape 
painter,  and  a  ftriking  example  of  the  efficacy  of  in¬ 
ti  uftry  to  fupply,  or  at  leaft  to  call  forth,  genius. 

Claude  was  born  in  1600  ;  and  being,  dull  and  heavy 
at  fehool,  was  put  apprentice  to  a  paftry-cook  :  he  af¬ 
terwards-  rambled  to  Rome  to  feek  a  livelihood  ;  but 
being  very  ill-bred,  and  unacquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  no  body  cared  to  employ  him.  Chance  threw 
him  at  laft  in  the  way  of  Anguftino  Traffo,  who  hired 
him  to  grind  his-  colours,  and  to  do  all  his  houfehold 
drudgery,  as  be  kept  no  other  fervant.  Here  his  foul 
enlarged  apace,  under  the  inftrutflions  of  his  mailer, 
who  hoped  to  extend  the  abilities  of  his  fervice  ;  and 
he  would  at  length  continue  whole  days  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  open  fields,  deriving  bis  lef* 
fons  from  nature  alone.  He  was  as  much  admired 
for  his  performances  in  frefco  as  in  oil ;  and  was  often 
employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  princes,  in  adorning  their  palaces,  till  his  death 
in  1682. 

Claude  (John),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the 
province  of  Angenois  in  1619.  Melf.  de  Port  Royal 
ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  to  the  catholic  faith,  prefented  him  with  a  piece 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mb 
Claude  to  anfwer ;  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to 
the  moil  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  France  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Prote- 
ftants.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantz>  he 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  recep¬ 
tion,  and  was  honoured  with  a  confiderable  penfion  by 
the  prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in  1 68  7  ;  and  left  a 
fon  Ifaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  minifter  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hagtfe,  and  who  publilhed  fe¬ 
veral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

CLAUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who,  being 
fulpedted  of  unchaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared. 

from 
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Claudianus  from  that  imputation  in  the  following  manner  :  the 
II  image  of  Cy  bele  being  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to  Rome 

claves-  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  ftick  fo  faft  in  the  river 
Tyber  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  file  tying  her  girdle, 
the  badge  of  chaftity,  to  the  barge,  drew  it  along  to 
the  city,  which  a  thoufand  men  were  unable  to  do. 

CLAUD1ANUS  (Claudius),  a  Latin  poet,  flouriflied 
in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theodofius,  and 
under  his  Tons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It  is  not  agreed 
’  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  ;  but  he  came  to  Rome 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he  was  about  30 
years  old  ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf  into  Stilicho’s 
favour  ;  who  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for 
civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was 
fo  confiderable  a  perfon  under  Honorius,  that  he  may 
be  faid  for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weftern 
empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell  into  dilgrace,  and 
was  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  poet  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  patron, 
and  feverely  perfecuted  in  his  perfon  and  fortunes  by 
Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  was  captain  of 
the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  f ucceeded  Stilicho.  There 
is  reafon,  however,  to  think  that  he  rofe  afterwards 
to  great  favour  ;  and  obtained  feveral  honours  both 
civil  and  military.  The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great 
efteem  for  Claudian,  and  recommended  and  married 
him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  fortune  in  Libya. 
There  are  a  few  little  poems  on  facred  fnbjedls,  which 
through  miftake  have  been  afcribed  by  fome  critics  to 
Claudian  ;  and  fo  have  made  him  be  thought  a  Chri- 
ftiau.  But  S'  Auftin,  who  was  cotemporary  with  him, 
exprefsly  fays,  that  he  was  a  Heathen.  The  time  of 
Claudian’s  death  is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  any 
further  particulars  of  his  life  than  what  are  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  his  works,  and  which  we  have  already 
related  above.  He  is  thought  to  have  more  of  Vir¬ 
gil  in  his  ftyle  than  all  the  other  imitators  of  him. 

Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  Thebe- 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  very  promifing  ;  but  it  was 
foori  dilcovered  that  little  better  than  an  ideot  filled, 
the  throne,  who  might  eafily  be  made  a  tyrant  :  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  MefTalina  :  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  poifoned  to  make  way  for  Nero,  A.  D.  54. 
See  (£ liflerj  of)  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  (Aurelius)  furnamed  Gothicus,  figna- 
lized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian ;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to 
death  Aureolns,  the  murderer  of  Galienus  ;  defeated 
the  Germans  ;  and  in  269  marched  again!!  the  Goths, 
who  ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  which  he  at  firft  harrafled,  and  the  next  year 
entirely  defeated  :  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had 
fpread  through  that  vaft  army,  was  caught  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  the  emperor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  fiiort 
time  after,  aged  fifty-fix.  Pollio  fays  that  this  prince 
had  the  moderation  of  Augnftus,  the  virtue  of  Tra¬ 
jan,  and  the  piety  of  Antoninus. 

CLAVES  insult,  a  term  ufed  in  the  ifle  of  May; 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred 
to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  claves  infulx ,  the 
keys  of  the  iiland. 


CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  two  mu-  Clavichord 
fical  inllrnments  ufed  in  the  16th  century.  They  were  II 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpinnet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure.  C  avus‘  . 
The  fid!  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents ;  and 
that  the  practitioners  may  not  difturb  the  fillers  in  the 
dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  woollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.  See  Anatomy,  n°  45. 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  inftru* 
ment  with  30  firings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CLAVI  vestium,  were  flowers  or  ftuds  of  purple 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of 
knights  or  fenators ;  only,  for  difiinClion,  the  former 
ufed  them  narrow,  the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignifies  a  key  5  and  is  fome* 
times  ufed  in  Englilh  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome 
obfeure  paffages  of  any  book  or  writing. 

CLAVIUS  (Chriftopher),  a  German  Jefuit  born  at 
Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  perfons  employed  to 
re&ify  the  calendar  ;  the  defence  of  which  he  alfo 
undertook  agaiuft  thofe  who  cenfured  it,  efpecially 
Scaliger.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1612,  aged  75.  His 
Works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  commentary  on  Euclid’s  ele¬ 
ments. 

CLAUSE,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  member  of  a  pe¬ 
riod  or  fentence. 

Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or  particular  fti- 
pulation  in  a  contraCl,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  tefta* 
ment,  ire. 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranlilvania, 
fituated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  20.  50. 

N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the  robes 
of  the  Roman  fenators  and  knights;  which  was  more 
or  lefs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  : 
hence  the  dillinClion  of  tunica  augufti-clavia  and  lati- 
clavia. 

Clavus,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  is  ufed  in  feve¬ 
ral  fignifications  :  1.  Clavus  hyltericus,  is  a  fliooting 
pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra¬ 
nium,  which  affects  fuch  as  have  the  green-ficknefs. 

2.  Clavus  oculorum,  according  to  Celfus,  is  a  callous 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomi¬ 
nation  from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  chi- 
rurgical  inftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus 
Lulitanus,  deligned  to  be  introduced  into  an  ex- 
ulcerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  And,  5.  It  fignifies  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the 
foot. 

Clavus  Annalis ,  in'antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant  were  the  Romans  towards  the  rife’of  their  ftate, 
that  the  driving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  keeping  a  regifter.of  time  ;  for  which  rea¬ 
fon  it  was 'called  clavus  annalis.  There  was  an  an¬ 
cient  law,  ordaining  the  chief  praetor  to  fix  a  nail 
every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  ;  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
towards  Minerva’s  temple.  This  cultom  of  keeping 
an  account  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  Tike- 

wife 
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Claw  wife  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddels 
K  Nortia  with  the  lame  view. 

Cleats-  CLAW,  among  zoologies,  denotes  the  lharp-pointed 
nails  with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furnilhed. 

Crab's  Claw s,  in  pharmacy.  See  Crab’s  Claws. 

CLAY,  in  natural  hiltory,  a  genus  of  earths,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thei’e  :  Tltey  are  firmly  cohe¬ 
rent,  weighty,  and  compact ;  IlifF,  vilcid,  and  du&ile 
to  a  great  degree,  while  moill ;  fmooth  to  the  touch; 
not  ealily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily 
diffuiible  in  water  ;  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  l'ub- 
fiding  from  it.  See  Chemistr.Y,  n°  35. 

Clay  flirinks  remarkably  when  drying  ;  in  fo  much 
that  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  the  purity  of  it  maybe  known 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  flirinks.  He  made  experi¬ 
ments  on  it  when  pure,  and  when  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  fand.  Pure  clay  he  found  Ihrunk  one 
part  in  18  while  drying ;  but,  when  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  fand,  only  one  part  in  30. 

Clay,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  feated  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea  between  two  rivers,  in  E.  Long, 
o.  30.  N-  Lat.  47.  28. 

Czk\ -Lauds,  thole  abounding  with  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  ire.  of  which  the  black  and 
the  yellow  are  the  belt  for  corn. 

All  clay-foils  are  apt  to  chill  the  plants  growing  on 
them  in  moil!  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  much  water; 
in  dry  fcalbns,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  hard  and 
choke  the  plants.  Their  natural  produce  is  weeds, 
goofe-grafs,  large  daifies,  thiltles,  docks,  poppies,  ire, 
Some  clay-foils  will  bear  clover  and  rye-grafs  ;  and, 
if  well  manured,  will  produce  the  beft  grain  :  they 
hold  manure  the  belt  of  all  lands;  and  the  molt  proper 
for  tliqjn  are  horfe-dung,  pigeon’s  dung,  fome  kinds 
of  marie,  folding  of  lheep,  inalt-dult,  allies,  chalk, 
lime,  foot,  ire. 

CLAYTONIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  America. 
They  are  very  low  herbaceous  plants,  with  white 
flowers  ;  and  are  poffeifed  of  no  remarkable  pro¬ 
perty. 

CLEANTHES,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  difciple  of  Zeno, 
flourilhed  240  years  before  Chrift.  He  maintained 
hinifelf  in  the  day,  by  working  in  the  night :  being 
queitioned  by  the  magiltrares  how  he  fubfilted,  he 
brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread,  and  a 
gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water  ;  and  refufed  a 
prefent  from  them.  He  compofed  feveral  works, 
of  which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  re¬ 
maining. 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varioufly  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  fea-coafts,  cordage,  navigation,  ire. 
The  weather  is  laid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea-coaft 
is  called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted, 
or  rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  lands,  or  breakers, 
ire.  It  is  exprelfed  of  cordage,  cables,  ire.  when 
they  are  uuembarraffed,  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be 
ready  for  immediate  fervice.  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to 
foul,  in  all  thefe  fenfes. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  wood,  having 
ene  or  two  projecting  ends  whereby  to  fallen  the 


ropes  :  fome  of  them  are  fattened  to  the  Ihrouds  be-  Cleche 
low  for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  N 
places  of  the  lhip’s  deck  or  fidcs.  £  ‘ 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  ftra- 
tum  of  fuller’s  earth. 

CLEF,  or  Click,  in  mufic,  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  clavis,  a  key ;  becaule  by  it  is  exprelfed  the  fun¬ 
damental  found  in  the  diatonic  icale,  which  requires  a 
determined  fucceflion  of  tones  or  lemitones,  whether 
major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from  whence  we 
let  out,  and  refulting  from  its  pofition  in  the  feale. 

Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  fucceflion,  and  dif- 
covers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed  with  great 
propriety.  But  clefs  rather  point  out  the  pofition  of 
different  mufical  parts  in  the  general  fyftem,  and  the 
relations  which  they  bear  one  to  another. 

A  clef,  fays  Roufleau,  is  a  character  in  mufic 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  Have,  to  determine  the 
degree  of  elevation  occupied  by  that  Have  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  claviary  or  fyttem,  and  to  paint  out  the  names 
of  all  the  notes  which  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that 
clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  gam- 
mut  had  been  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Thus  the 
letter  A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  la,  C  the  clef  of  uty. 

E  the  eleff  of  mi,  & c.  In  proportion  as  the  fyftem 
was  extended,  the  embarraflment  and  luperfluity  of 
this  multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d’Arezzo  who  had  inverted  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the 
ftave ;  for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  fpaces. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  of 
the  feven  clefs  at  the  beginning,  of  one  of  the  lines 
only  ;  and  this  was  fufficient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all 
the  rett,  according  to  their  natural  order  :  at  laft,  of 
thefe  feven  lines  or  clefs,  they  felefted  four,  which 
were  called  claves  figuata-,  or  difcrimiuatiug  clefs  ; 
becanfe  they  fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of 
them  upon  one  of  the  lines,,  from  which  the  powers 
of  all  the  others  might  be  recognized.  Prefently  af¬ 
terwards  they  even  retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz. 
the  gamma,  of  which  they  made,  ufe  to  mark  the  fol 
below,  that  is  to  fay,  the  hypoproflambanomene  added 
to  the  fyftem  of  the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  alferts,  that  if  we  underftood  the 
characters  in  which  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and 
examined  minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  Ihould 
find  that  each  of  them  reprefent  the  letter  a  little  al-. 
tered  in  its  form,  by  which  the  note  was  originally 
named.  Thus  the  clef  of  fol  was  originally  a  G,  the 
clef  of  ut  a  C,,  and  the  clef  of  fa  an  F. 

We  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifth  above,  the 
other.  The  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the  loweft  ; 
the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  a  fifth  above  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  the  clef  of  fol,  or  G,  which  is  a  fifth  above 
that  of  ut.  Thefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  fo¬ 
reigners  and  in  Britain,  may  be  feen  in  art.  170.  of 
Music  ;  upon  which  it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that, 
by  a  remain  of  ancient  practice,  the  clef  is  always 
placed  upon  a  line,  and  never  in  a  fpace.  It  deferves 
notice,  that  the  clef  of  fa  is  marked  in  three  diffe¬ 
rent; 


Clef. 
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rent  manners  :  one  in  muiic  which  is  printed  ;  an- 
-  other  in  mufic  which  is  written  or  engraven  ;  and  a 
third  in  the  full  harmony  of  the  chorus.  See  plate 
LXXXII.  fig.  10. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  of  fol ,  and  three 
lines  beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greateff  extent  of  permanent  or  efla- 
blilhed  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
thefe  clefs  amounts  to  24  ;  that  is  to  fay,  three  octaves 
and  a  fourth  from  the  F,  or  fa,  which  is  found  be¬ 
neath  the  firR  line,  to  the  Ji,  or  B,  which  is  found 
above  the  laft,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we 
call  the  general  claviary ;  f  rom  whence  we  may  judge, 
that  this  compafshas,  for  a  long  time,  conffituted  the 
extent  of  the  fyftem.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  .he 
degrees  are  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added 
above  or  below  as  occation  requires. 

Inftead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
Roulfeau  in  his  Dictionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five  ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  This  collection  of  five  lines  is  called 
a  fiave  ;  and  in  thefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine 
the  names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  femitones, 
and  to  fhew  what  Ration  the  Rave  occupies  in  the 
claviary  or  general  fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fucceflive  lines 
in  the  claviary,  we  fhall  find  one  clef  comprehended  ; 
hay,  fometimes  two  ;  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  re¬ 
trenched  asufelefs.  CuRom  has  even  prefcribed  which 
of  the  two  fhould  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained ; 
it  is  this  likewife  which  has  determined  the  number 
of  pofitions  afligned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  Rave  of  the  firR  five  lines  in  the  davia- 
ry,  beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of fa  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  lowefl  note  ;  thus 
likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafs  clef. 

If  I  wifh  to  gain  a  third  in  afcent,  I  muR  add  a  line 
above  ;  I  muR  then  obliterate  one  below,  otherwife 
the  Rave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef 
of  fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  likewife  found  upon  the 
fifth ;  but  as  two  clefs  are  ufelefs,  they  retrench  here 
that  of  ut.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Rave  of  this  clef 
is  a  third  higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  Rill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano¬ 
ther  above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  Rave,  where  the 
clef  of  fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
of  ut  upon  the  fourth.  Here  we  leave  out  the  clef 
of  fa,  and  retain  that  of  ut.  We  have  now  gained 
another  third  above,  and  loR  it  below. 

By  continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
we  pafs  fucceffively  thro’  four  different  pofitions  of 
the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of  fol,  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon  the 
firR.  This  pofition  includes  the  five  higheR  lines,  and 
gives  the  fharpeR  diapafon  which  the  clefs  can  fig- 
nify. 

The  reader  may  fee  in  Rouffeau’s  Mufical  Diction¬ 
ary,  Plate  A.  fig.  5.  this  fucceflion  of  clefs  from  the 


loyvelt  to  the  highefi ;  which  in  all  confiifutes  eight 
Raves,  clefs,  or  different  pofitions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  and  genius  of  any 
voice  or  infirument,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  does 
not  furpafs  that  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  num¬ 
ber  may  be  found  a  Ration  and  a  clef  Ratable  to  it ; 
and  there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the 
parts  in  mufic.  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  confi- 
derable,  fo  that  the  number  of  lines  neceflary  to  be 
added  above  or  below  may  become  inconvenient,  the 
clef  is  then  changed  in  the  conrfe  of  the  mufic.  It 
may  be  plainly  perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it 
is  necefTary  to  chnfe,  for  raifing  or  deprefling  any 
part,  under  whatever  clef  it  may  be  aClually  placed. 

It  will  likewife  appear,  that  in  order  to  adjufl  one 
clef  to  another,  both  muft  be  compared  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may  determine, 
what  every  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
IpeCl  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  exercife  repeated 
that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  eafe  all 
the  parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gammut  upon  any 
line  or  fpace  whatever  of  the  flave,  fince  we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  oCtave.  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
Roufleau’s  Mufical  Dictionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  lhews  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  re,  fa,  la,  ut,  mi,  fol,  ft,  re,  riling  by  thirds,  al¬ 
though  all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  The  fig.  fol¬ 
lowing  reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  ut,  which  appears  to  defeend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  flave  ;  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  Rill  preferves  its  unifon. 
It  is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought 
to  exercife  themfelves,  in  order  to  underRand  at  the 
firR  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  fi- 
multaneous  effeCL 

There  are  two  of  their  pofitions,  viz.  the  clef  of 
fol  upon  the  firR  line,  and  that  off  a  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  diffuetude. 
The  firfl  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  neceflary,  becaufe 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of fa  upon  the  fourth  line,  from  which  however 
it  differs  by  two  oCtaves.  A3  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  line, 
we  lhall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,  and 
that  the  compofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de¬ 
fective. 

Thus  much  for  Roufleau’s  account  of  clefs.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  explain  their  tranfpofition ;  but  as  this  would 
render  the  prefent  article  too  long  and  intricate,  we 
remit  the  curious  to  liis  Mufical  Diftionary,  vol.  1 . 
page  162.  See  alfo  Malcom’s  Dijfertatiou  on  Mufic. 

CLEFT,  in  a  general  ferrfe,  is  a  fpace  made  by  the 
feparation  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit 
and  cleave  in  feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into 
form ;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  difagreeable  to 
the  fight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  car¬ 
penters  is  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks  with  a  mixture  of 
greafe  and  faw-duR ;  but  the  neatefl  way  of  all  is. 
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Clefts  the  foaking  both  Tides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef-broth, 
ji  I  and  then  dipping  pieces  of  fpunge  into  the  Tame  broth, 
flcmcnt.  and  filling  up'  all  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  fwell 
out  To  as  to  fill  the  whole  crack ;  and  accommodate 
themfelves  To  well  to  it,  that  the  deficiency  is  hardly 
feen. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks,  in  farriery,  appear  on  the 
bought  of  the  pafterns,  and  are  caufed  by  a  fharp  and 
malignant  humour.  See  Farriery,  feft.  xxxiii. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which 
ferved  as  a  badge  of  the  Centurion’s  office. 

CLEMATIS,  virgin’s-bower  ;  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  twelve  fpecies,  all  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  two,  are  fhrubby,  climbing  plants,  very  hardy, 
and  adorned  with  quadrupetalous  flowers  of  red,  blue, 
purple,  white,  and  greenifh  flowers.  They  are  very 
eafily  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  vitis  al¬ 
ba,  one  of  the  fpecies,  is  very  acrid  to  the  taftc,  and 
without  any  fmell.  It  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  cauftic, 
and  for  cleanfing  old  ulcers.  The  root  is  laid  to  be 
purgative.  The  leaves  of  all  the  fpecies  bruifcd  and 
applied  to  the  fkin,  burn  it  into  carbuncles  as  in  the 
plague ;  and  if  applied  to  the  noftrils  in  a  fultry  day 
immediately  after  being  cropped,  will  caufe  the  fame 
uneafy  fenfation  as  a  flame  applied  to  that  part  would 
occafion.  Hence  the  title  of  fiammula,  or  “  little 
flame,”  by  which  this  genus  of  plants  was  formerly 
diftinguifhed. 

CLEMENS  Romanus,  bifhop  of  Rome,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  ;  and  to  have  been  fellow 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epiftle,  written  to  quiet  fome  diftur- 
bances  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  remains  of 
ecclefiaftical  antiquity. 

Clemens  Alexandrians,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh 
him  from  the  former  ;  was  an  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  who  flourifhed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and 
beginning  of  the  third  centuries.  He  w>as  the  fcholar 
of  Pantsenus,  and  the  inftruftor  of  Origen.  The  belt 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  in  2  vols  folio,  publiflied 
in  1 71 J,  by  archbifliop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  (pope),  the  firft  who  made  a  pu¬ 
blic  lale  of  indulgences.  He  tranfplanted  the  holy  fee 
to  Avignon  in  France;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  knights  templars ;  and  was  author  of  a 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Vienna,  Riled  Clementines.  He  died  in  1314. 

Clement  VII.  (Julius  de  Medicis),  pope,  memo¬ 
rable  for  his  refilling  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon  from  Henry  VIII.  5  and  for  the  bull  he  publiflied 
upon  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  which, 
according  to  the  Romifli  authors,  loft  him  England.  He 
died  in  1534. 

Clement  XIV.  (Francis  Laurentius  Ganganelli), 
the  late  pope,  was  born  at  St  Angelo  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  in  October  1705;  and  chofen  pope,  though 
not  yet  a  bilhop,  in  1 769  :  at  which  time  the  fee  of 
Rome  was  involved  in  a  molt  difagreeable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  conteft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  His  reign 
was  rendered  troublefome  by  the  collifion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
Vol.  III. 


his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehenfions  Clenaul 
of  poilon.  Though  this  report  was  probably  apocry-  II 
phal,  it  is  faid  that  lie  often  complained  of  the  heavy  cle0Patla- 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear ;  and  regretted, 
with  great  fenfibility,  the  lois  of  that  tranquillity  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  emly  a  Ample  Fran- 
eifean.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  Tingle  aft,  to  diftinguifh  a  fliort  ad- 
miniftration  of  five  years  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will 
ever  prevent  its  finking  into  obfeurity.  His  death 
was  immediately  attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old 
man  of  70,  loaded  with  infirmities  and  diforders, 
could  not  quit  the  world  without  violence.  His  pro¬ 
ceedings  againft  the  Jefuits  furnifhed  a  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  for  this  charge  ;  and  the  malevolence  of  their 
enemies  embellifhed  it  with  circumflances.  It  even 
feems  as  if  the  minifters  of  tliofe  powers  who  had  pro¬ 
cured  their  diffolution  did  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  countenance  the  report;  as  if  falfehood  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a  body  which  had 
already  funk  in  its  full  ltrength,  under  the  weight 
of  real  mifconduct.  The  charge  was  the  more  ridi¬ 
culous,  as  the  Pontiff  had  undergone  a  long  and  pain¬ 
full  illnefs,  which  originally  proceeded  from  a  fuppref- 
fiQn  of  urine,  to  which  he  wras  fubjeft ;  yet  the  report 
was  propagated  with  the  greateft  induftry ;  and 
though  the  French  and  Spanifh  minifters  were  prefent 
at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  mofl  horrible  circum- 
ftances  were  publiflied  relative  to  that  operation.  It 
was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off  from  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  that  the  flench  poifoned  and  killed  the  ope¬ 
rators.  It  availed  but  little  that  the  operators  (hewed 
themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that  the 
furgeons  and  phyficians  proved  the  falfehood  of  every 
part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  ebarafter,  and  poflifTed  of 
confiderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
his  fubjefts. 

CLENARD  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  grammarian 
in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Diefl ;  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France, 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 

1.  Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  cu¬ 
rious  and  fcarce.  2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has 
been  reviled  and  correfted  by  many  grammarians; 
and  other  works.  He  died  at  Grenoble,  in  1542. 

CLEOBULUS,  fon  of  Evagoras,  and  one  of  the 
Grecian  fages;  he  w?as  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning, 
and  an  enemy  to  vice.  Flourifhed  about  560  years 
before  Chrift. 

CLEOME,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  filiquofa  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  I J  fpecies ;  all  of  them,  except  two,  natives 
of  warm  climates.  They  are  herbaceous  plants  riling 
from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  and  are  adorned  with 
flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  flefh  co¬ 
lour,  ire.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require 
no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to  other  exotics 
which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  the  name  of  three  Lacedaemonian 
kings.  See  Lacedaemon. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty,  fhe  fubdued  the  two  renowned  Roman 
11  Y  generals 
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Cleoftratus  generals  Julius  Csefar  and  Marc  Antony :  the  latter 
of  whom,  it  is  thought,  left  the  empire  of  Rome  by 
cp  y  fa'  his  attachment  to  her.  At  length,  Marc  Antony  be¬ 
ing  fubdued  by  O&avius  Csefar,  fhe  tried  the  force  of 
her  declining  charms  upon  the  conqueror,  but  in  vain ; 
upon  which,  expelling  no  mercy  from  him,  flie  poi- 
foned  herfelf,  30  years  before  Chrift.  According  to 
fome  authors,  Ihe  was  the  reftorer  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  to  which, Ihe  added  that  of  Pergamos  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  that  flie  ftudied  philofophy,  to  confole  her  for 
the  abfence  of  Amony.  With  her  death  ended  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  294  years :  for  Egypt, 
after  this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ;  in  which 
dependence  it  remained,  till  it  was  taken  from  them 
hy  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  born  at 
Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac;  others  fay,  that  he 
only  difeovered  the  figns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
alfo  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about 
the  306th  before  Chrift. 

CLEPSYDRA,  an  inftrument  or  machine  ferving 
to  niealure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
water. 

The  word  comes  from  xMtrlv,  condo ,  ifyu,  aqua, 
water;  though  there  have  likewife  been  clepfydra: 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meafured  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
ufe  of  it  to  meafnre  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  ire.  and 
Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  all  his 
maritime  obfervations.  The  ufe  of  clepfydrse  is  very 
ancient;  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto¬ 
lemies;  as  were  alfo  fun -dials.  Their  ufe  was  chiefly 
in  the  winter ;  the  fun-dials  ferved  in  the  fnmmer. 
They  had  two  great  defeats  :  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lefs  denfe ;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning,  than  towards  the  con- 
clufion.  M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra  free 
from  both  thefe  inconveniences ;  and  which  has  thefe 
three  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofe  of  docks,  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difeo- 
verv  of  the  longitude,  and  of  meafuring  the  motion 
of  the  arteries. 

Conflrufliot:  of  a  Clepsydra.  To  divide  any 
cylindric  veflel  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divi- 
fion  of  time  ;  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that 
\vherein  any  part  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

Suppofe,  v.  gr.  a  cylindric  veflel,  whole  charge  of 
water  flows  out  in  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be 
divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour.  x.  As 
the  part  of  time  1,  is  to  the  whole  time  12  ;  fo  is  the 
fame  time  1 2  to  a  fourth  proportional,  1 44.  2.  Divide 
the  altitude  of  the  veflel  into  144  equal  parts  :  here 
the  laft  will  fall  to  the  laft  hour ;  the  three  next  above 
to  the  laft  part  but  one ;  the  five  next  to  the  tenth 
hour,  ire . ;  laftly,  the  23  laft  to  the  firft  hour.  For 
fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  J,  ire.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbers  1, 
3,  5,  7,  9,  ire.  the  altitude,  computed  from  the  twelfth 


hour,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  1,  4,  9,  j  6,  Cleft. 
25,  ire.  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  144,  — — - 
comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veflel 
to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  I  and 
12  is  the  fquare  of  1 2,  and  confequently  it  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  interval  of  hours. 

Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veflel,  other  lefs 
veflels  equal  thereto  may  be  fubftituted  ;  the  altitude 
of  a  veflel  emptied  in  a  given  fpace  of  time  being 
gjven,  the  altitude  of  another  veflel  to  be  emptied  in 
a  given  time  may  be  found  ;  viz.  by  making  the  al¬ 
titudes  as  the  fquares  of  the  times. 

CLERC  (John  le),  a  moll  celebrated  writer  and 
univerfal  fcholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  After  he 
had  pafled  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftiuly  at  Geneva, 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  went  to  France  in 
1678  ;  but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applaufe  of  all  his  examiners.  In 
1682,  le  Clerc  vifited  England  with  a  view  to  learn¬ 
ing  the  language.  He  preached  feveral  times  in  the 
French  churches  in  London,  and  vifited  feveral  bifliops 
and  men  of  learning  ;  but  the  fmolty  air  of  the  town 
not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Holland, 
within  the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He 
preached  before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  re- 
monftrants  in  1684;  and  was  admitted  profeflor  of 
Philofophy,  polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
in  their  fchool  at  Amfterdam.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  affords  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  his  works,  and  of 
the  controverfies  he  was  engaged  in ;  but  thefe  would 
lead  into  too  extenfive  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read 
regular  leisures;  and  becaufe  there  was  nofingle  author 
full  enough  for  his  purpofe,  he  drew  up  and  publiflied. 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology  and  Natural  Philo- 
fophy.  He  publiflied  An  Critica  „•  a  Commentary  on 
the  Old  Teftament ;  a  Compendium  of  Univerfal  Hif¬ 
tory  ;  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  two  firft  Centu¬ 
ries;  a  French  Tranflationof  the  New  Teftament,  ire. 

In  1686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  de  la  Crofe,  his 
Bibliothequc  Univerfclle  et  Hijlorique,  in  imitation  of 
other  literary  journals  ;  which  was  continued  to  the 
year  1693,  inclufive,  in  26  vols.  In  1703,  he  began 
his  Bibliothcque  Choifie,  and  continued  it  to  1714,  and 
then  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan  called 
Bibliothcque  ancienne  ct  modcrue,  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  year  X728  ;  all  of  them  juftly  deemed  ex¬ 
cellent  ftores  of  ufeful  knowledge.  In  1 728,  he  was 
feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever ;  and,  after  Spending 
the  laft  fix  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  under- 
ftanding,  died  in  1 736. 

Clerc  (Sebaftian  le),  engraver  and  defigner  in 
ordinary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  in 
1637.  After  having  learnt  designing,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  mathematics,  and  was  engineer  to  the  marflial 
de  la  Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1665,  where  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  deligning  and  engraving  with  fnch 
fuccels,  that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penfion  l>f  600 
crowns.  In  1672,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture;  and  in  1680  was 
made  profeflor  of  geometry  and  perfpeeftive  in  the 
fame  academy.  He  publiflied,  befides  a  great  number 
of  defigns  and  prints,  1.  A  Treatife  on  theoretical  and 
practical 
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practical  Geometry,  A  Treatife  on  Architecture, 
and  other  works  ;  and  died  in  1714.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  artift,  but  chiefly  in  the  petit  ftyle-  He  im¬ 
mortalized  Alexander,  and  Lewis  XIV.  in  miniature. 
His  genius  leldom  exceeds  the  dimenfionsof  fix  inches. 
Within  thofe  limits  he  could  draw  up  20,000  men  with 
great  dexterity.  No  artift  except  Callot  and  Della 
Bella,  could  touch  a  fmall  figure  with  fo  much  fpirit. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of  ec- 
clefiaftics  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  contradiftinCtion 
to  the  laity.  See  Laity. 

The  distinction  of  Chriftians  into  clergy  and  laity. 
Was  derived  from  the  Jewifh  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Chriftian  by  the  apoftles  themfelves :  whenever 
any  number  of  converts  was  made,  as  foon  as  they 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  a  bifhop  or  prelbyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  or¬ 
dained  to  minifter  to  them.  Of  the  bifhops,  priefts, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  confilled  ;  but  in 
the  third  century,  many  inferior  orders  we  appointed, 
as  fubfervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  Acoiu- 
t h  1  sts,  Readers,  tf fc. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  feparate  and  fet 
apart  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend 
the  more  clofely  to  the  fervice  of  Almighty  God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  :  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which 
were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ill  ufe  which  the  Popifh  clergy  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  of  them.  For,  the  law-s  having  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  altnoft  every  perfonal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every  fecular  tie. 
But  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri¬ 
ver  to  lofe  its  proper  channel,  fo,  in  times  paft,  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfons,  feeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be¬ 
yond  their  due  bounds,  either  loft,  or  enjoyed  not 
thofe  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  perfonal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  molt  part  continue  :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  ferve  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almoft  every  other  perfon  is  obliged  to  do  : 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  lhall  notwithftanding  appear  and 
be  fworn.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  conftable,  or  the  like  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  facred 
function.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  he 
is  privileged  from  arrerts  in  civil  fuits.  In  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  lhall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand  ;  and  may 
likewife  have  it  more  than  once  :  in  both  which  par¬ 
ticulars  he  is  diftinguilhed  from  a  layman.  Cut,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  fo  they  have  alfo  their  dis¬ 
abilities,  on  account  of  their  fpiritual  avocations. 
Clergymen  are  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of 
commons;  and  by  ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are 
not  in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements 
to  farm,  upon  pain  of  iol.  per  month,  and  total  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  leafe  ;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any 
tap-houfe  or  brew-houle  ;  nor  lhall  engage  in  any 
manner  of  trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandize,  under  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  con- 
fonant  to  the  canon  law. 


Benefit  of  Clergy,  is  an  ancient  privilege  where-  clergy, 
by  one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordi- 
nary  to  purge  himfelf  of  felony. 

After  trial  and  conviction*  of  a  criminal,  the  judg-  «  see  the 
ment  of  the  court  regularly  follows,  unlefs  fulpended  articles  Ar. 
or  arrefted  by  fome  intervening  circumftance  ;  of  raignment, 
wliich  the  principal  is  benefit  of  clergy  :  a  title  of  no  Plef'fru'}< 
lmall  curiolity  as  well  as  ule,  and  concerning  which,  tjon 
therefore,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  1 .  Into 
its  original,  and  the  various  mutations  which  this  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  clergy  has  fuftained.  2.  To  what  per- 
fons  it  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day.  3.  In  what  cafes. 

4.  The  confequences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privilegium  ciericale,  or  (in  common  Bhckft. 
fpeech)  the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  its  original  from  the  Comment. 
pious  regard  paid  by  Chriftian  princes  to  the  church  in 
its  infant  ftate,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popilh  eccle- 
fiaftics  foon  made  of  that  pious  regard.  The  exemp¬ 
tions  which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principal¬ 
ly  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Exemption  of  places  confecrated 
to  religious  auties  from  criminal  arrefts ;  which  was 
the  foundation  of  fanCtuaries.  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  procefs  before  the 
fecular  judge  in  a  few  particular  cafes  ;  which  was 
the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  privilegium  cleri¬ 
cals. 

But  the  clergy  increafing  in  wealth,  power,  honour, 
number,  and  intereft,  foon  began  to  fet  up  for  them¬ 
felves  ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as  their  in¬ 
herent  right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  higheft  nature,  in- 
defeafible,  and  jure  divino.  By  their  canons,  there¬ 
fore,  and  conftitutions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vaft 
extenfion  of  thofe  exemptions ;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themfelves,  of  which  the  lift  became  quite 
univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  the  perfons  exempted, 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally  lay¬ 
men. 

In  England,  however,  although  the  ufurpations  of  the 
pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VIII. 
totally  exterminated  his  litpremacy,  yet  a  total  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  clergy  from  fecular  jurifdiCtion  could 
never  be  thoroughly  effected,  though  often  endea¬ 
voured  by  the  clergy  :  and  therefore,  though  the  an¬ 
cient  privilegium  ciericale  was  in  fome  capital  cafes, 
yet  it  was  not  univerfallv,  allowed.  And  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  the  ule  was  for  the  bifhop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king’s 
courts  as  foon  as  they  were  indicted  :  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many 
years  a  great  uncertainty  :  till  at  length  it  was  finally 
fettled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  prifoner 
Ihould  firft  be  arraigned  ;  and  might  either  then  claim 
his  benefit  of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  plea ;  or,  af¬ 
ter  conviction,  by  way  of  arreft  of  judgment.  This 
latter  way  is  moft  ufually  praCtifed,  as  it  is  more  to 
the  farisfaCtion  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  pre¬ 
viously  afcertained  by  confeflion  or  the  verdiCt  of  a 
jury  ;  and  alfo  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner 
himfelf,  who  may  poffibly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need 
not  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  at  all. 
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Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fliould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  had  the; 
habitum  et  tonfuram  clericalem.  But,  in  procefs  of 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehenfive  criterion 
was  eftablifhed ;  everyone  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
filler  fuperftition)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  de¬ 
ficits ,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerklhip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerklhip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonfure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  other  concurrent  caufes,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  more  generally  difleminated  than  formerly ; 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
fhip,  or  being  in  holy  orders ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma¬ 
ny  laymen  as  divines  tvere  admitted  to  the  privilegium 
clericale  :  and  therefore  by  llatute  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  1 3. 
a  diftinftion  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay 
fcholars,  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And, 
though  it  was  thought  reafonable  ftill  to  mitigate  the 
fe verity  of  the  law'  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac¬ 
tual  clergy ;  being  fubjedted  to  a  flight  degree  of  pu- 
nilhment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi¬ 
lege  more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  llatute  diredts, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
fhall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  until  he  pro¬ 
duces  his  orders :  and,,  in  order  to  -diftinguifh  their 
perfons,  all  laymen  Who  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
fhall  be  burned  with  a  hot-iron  in  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  diltindlion  between  learned  laymen 
and  real  clerks  in  orders  was  abolilhed  for  a  time  by 
the  ftatutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3.  ;  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  reftored  by 
llatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  which  llatute  alfo  enadls, 
that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that 
of  clergy,  for  the  firll  offence,  (although  they  cannot 
read,  and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  of¬ 
fences  then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the 
crimes  of  houfe-breaking,  highway-robbery,  horfe- 
llealing,  and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  Teal 
clergy,  were  diicharged  from  the  fentence  of  the  law 
in  the  king’s  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclefiaflical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  lecular  court,  fet 
himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new  canonical  trial ;  although  he  had  been  pre- 
vioully  convicted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his 
own  confeffion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bilhop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks  :  And  there,  firfl,  the  party  himfelf  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence :  next, 
tliere.  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who 
ivvore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth’:  then,  wit- 
lieffes  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf 
of  ihe  prifoner  only  :  and  laflly,  the  jury  W’ere  to 
bring  in  their  vcrdkft  upon  oath,  which  ulually  acquit¬ 
ted  the  prifoner ;  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  de¬ 
graded,  or  put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge  in  the 
beginning  of  laft  century,  remarks  with  much  indig¬ 
nation  the  vaft  complication  of  perjury  and  fuborna- 
tion  of  perjury  in  this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial : 
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the  witneffes,  the  compurgators,  and  die  jury,  being 
all  of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt :  the  delinquent  par-  ~ 
ty  alfo,  though  convicted  in  the  cleared  manner,  and 
confcious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and 
almofl  compelled  to  fwear  himfelf  not  guilty  ;  r.or  was 
the  good  bilhop  himfelf,  under  whofe  countenance  this 
feene  was  tranfadled,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a 
fhare  of  it.  And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party 
was  reftored  to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and 
his  capacity  of  purchafing  afrefh,  and  was  entirely 
made  a  new  and  an  innocent  man. 

This  fcandalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
of  juftice,  in  the  almoft  conftant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occafion,  that,  upon  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circumftances  of  guilt,  the  tem¬ 
poral  courts  would  not  truft  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the 
convicted  clerk,  abj'que  purgatmie  faciendo  :  in  which 
fituation  the  clerk  convidt  could  not  make  purgation  ; 
but  was  to  continue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  in¬ 
capable  of  acquiring  any  perl’onal  property,  or  recei¬ 
ving  the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs  the  king  fhould 
pleafe  to  pardon  him.  Both  thefe  courfes  were  in 
Tome  degree  exceptionable  ;  the  latter  perhaps  being 
too  rigid,  as  the  former  was  productive  of  the  molt 
abandoned  peijury.  As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials 
took  their  rife  from  factious  and  popifh  tenets,  tend¬ 
ing  to  exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  municipal  law  ;  it  became  high  time,  when  the 
reformation  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  to  abolifh  fo 
vain  and  impious  a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  llatute  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  enadls,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  fhall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fuch 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  fhall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon ;  with  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  in  goal  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
century  ;  except  only,  that  the  llatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,  that  women  convicted  of  funple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  10  s.  fnould  (not  properly  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  j  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  flocked, 
or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  And 
a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  ftatutes  3  and  4  W.  and  M. 
c.  9.  and  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  24.  was  extended 
to  women  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony  whatever  ; 
who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
ftatnte,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  to  be  difeharged  upon  being  burned  in 
the  hand,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male  common¬ 
ers  who  conld  read,  were  therefore  difeharged  in  fuch 
felonies  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders ;  and  for  the  firft 
offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  yet  all  liable, 
(except  peers),  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to  impri- 
lonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men  who 
conld  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage,  wTer& 
hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  learning  were  no  -extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
quite  the  reverfe  :  and  that  if  the  piunifhment  of  death 
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for  limple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  had 
been  liberally  inftrusfted,  it  was,  a  fortiori,  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  ftatute 
5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enabled  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
fhould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  entitled  to  aik 
it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi¬ 
tional  merit.  And,  experience  having  (hewn  that  lb 
univerfal  a  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felo¬ 
ny  ;  and  that  though  capital  punilhments  were  too  ri¬ 
gorous  for  thel'e  inferior  offences,  yet  no  punifhment 
at  all,  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  ;  it  was  enacted  by  the  fame 
ftatute  5  Anne,  c.  6.  that  when  any  perfon  is  convic¬ 
ted  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  fhall,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  or  public 
work-houfe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years ;  with  a  power  of  inflicting  a  double  confinement 
in  cafe  of  the  party’s  efcape  from  the  firft.  And  it  is 
alfo  enaCted  by  the  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  and  6 
Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  perfons  fhall  be  conviCted 
of  any  larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious 
Healing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chattels,  either 
from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  fltall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penalties  of 
burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping  ;  the  court,  in  their 
difcretion,  inftead  of  fuch  burning  in  the  hand,  or 
whipping,  may  ciireCt  fuch  offenders  to  be  tranfported 
to  America  for  feven  years  ;  and  if  they  return,  or 
are  feen  at  large  in  this  kingdom  within  that  time,  it 
lhall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  this  ftate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefent 
Hand  ;  very  eonfiderably  differentfrom  its  original  in- 
ftitution  :  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifh  legiflature  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  laborious  procefs,  ex¬ 
tracted,  by  a  noble  alchemy,  rich  medicines  out  of  poi- 
fonous  ingredients ;  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta¬ 
tions,  what  was  at  firff  an  nnreafonable  exemption  of 
particular  popifh  ecclefiaflics,  into  a  merciful  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  general  law  with  refpeCt  to  capital  punifh- 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  colled:,  that 
however,  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  that 
monffer  in  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfiH,  of  a 
body  of  men  refiding  in  a  Hate,  and  yet  independent 
of  its  laws;  yet  when  learning  and  rational  religion 
have  a  little  enlightened  mens  minds,  fociety  can  no 
longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as  muff  deftroy 
its  very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contra# 
of  government,  the  price  of  protedion  by  the  united 
force  of  individuals,  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united 
will  of  the  community.  This  united  will  is  declared 
in  the  laws  of  the  land  :  and  that  united  force  is  ex¬ 
erted  in  their  due,  and  univerfal,  execution. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  :  and  this 
muft  chiefly  be  oolleCled  from  what  has  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  orders  are;  with¬ 
out  any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  tranf- 
portation,  (for  that  is  only  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the 


other,)  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  difcharged,  or  at  mofi  only  confined  for  one  year  ; ' 
and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  Hatute 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  fhall  be  difcharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  a <51  without 
any  burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real 
clerks  convi# :  but  this  is  only  for  the  firfl  offence. 
LaHly,  all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders, 
whether  male  or  female,  fhall,  for  the  firfl  offence,  be 
difcharged  of  the  punifhment  of  felonies,  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
fuffering  difcretionary  imprifonment ;  or,  in  cafe  of 
larceny,  upon  being  tranfported  fbr  feven  years,  if  the 
court  fhall  think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what 
crimes  the  privilcginm  clericals,  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
is  to  be  allowed.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  nei¬ 
ther  in  high  treafon,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  in  any 
mere  mifdemcanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the  common 
law  ;  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treafon,  and  capital 
felonies  ;  which  for  the  inofl  part  became  legally  en¬ 
titled  to  this  indulgence,  by  the  Hatute  ds  clero,  2J 
Edw.  III.  Hat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks  con¬ 
vict  for  treafon  or  felonies,  touching  other  perfons 
than  the  king  himfelf  or  his  royal  majefty,  fhall  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  all  cafes  what  foe  ver  :  for  in  fome  it  was  de¬ 
nied  even  in  common  law,  viz. -injidiatio  viarum,  or 
lying  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  ;  dcpopulatio 
agrorum,  or  deffroying  and  ravaging  a  country  ;  and 
combuftio  domorum,  or  arfon,  that  is,  burning  of  houfes ; 
all  which  are  a  kind  of  hoffile  afts,  and  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  border  upon  treafon.  And  farther,  all  thefe 
identical  crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and  very 
many  other  a#s  of  felony,  are  oufled  of  clergy  by 
particular  a#s  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve  the  following 
rules.  1.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created, 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  a#  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  courfe  taken 
away  from  the  acceffory,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  particularly 
included  in  the  words  of  the  Hatute.  3.  That  when 
the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  offence, 
(as  in  cafe  of  murder,  huggery,  robbery,  rape,  and 
burglary),  a  principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  being  pre- 
fer.t,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  exclu¬ 
ded  from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in  the  firft 
degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken  away 
from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence  (as  in  the  cafe 
of  Habbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a  dwelling- 
houfe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  excluded, 
through  the  tendernefs  of  the  law  which  hath  deter¬ 
mined  that  fuch  ftatutes  fhall  not  be  taken  literally. 

IV.  Laftly,  We  are  to  inquire  what  the  confequen- 
ces  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benfcfit  of 
clergy.  W e  fpeak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment, 
or  tranfportation ;  which  are  rather  concomitant  con¬ 
ditions,  than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul¬ 
gence.  The  confequences  are  fuch  as  affedl  his  pre¬ 
fent  intereft,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  :  as  ha¬ 
ving  been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that 


.  Clergy- 
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Clerk,  guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  ;  which  operates  as  a 

- kind  of  ftatute  pardon.  And  we  may  obferve,  1 .  That, 

by  his  conviction,  lie  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king ; 
which,  being  once  verted  in  the  crown,  fhall  not  after¬ 
wards  be  reftored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after 
conviction,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the 
law  by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by 
the  king,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon; 
and  fubjeCt  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of 
a  felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  taefore 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  not  of 
felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  :  and  this 
by  rtatutes  8  Eliz.  c.4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That, 

by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reftored  to  all 
capacities  and  credits,  and  the  poffeffion  of  his  lands, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  convifted.  5.  That  what  is 
faid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
laymen,  fubfequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although 
never  branded  at  all.  For  they  have  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges,  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  enti¬ 
tled  after  it. 

CLERK  (clericus),  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  ufed  for  clergy ;  but 

more  properly  fignifying  lot  or  heritage,  in  regard  the 
lot  and  portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefiaftics  is  to  ferve 
God.  Accordingly,  clerus  was  at  firft  ufed  to  fignify 
tliofe  who  had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  lervice 
of  God.  The  origin  of  the  exprefiion  is  derived 
from  the  Old  Teftament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is 
called  the  lot,  heritage,  ;  and  God  is  reciprocally 
called  fheir  portion  ;  by  reafon  that  tribe  was  confe- 
crated  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offer¬ 
ings  made  to  God,  without  any  other  fettled  provifion 
as  the  reft  had. 

Thus,  Pafquier  obferyes,  the  officers  of  the  counts 
(cot/rites)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of 
clerks  of  accompts ;  and  fecretaries  of  ftate  were  cal¬ 
led,  clerks  of  the  fecret.  So,  clsricus  domini  regis, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  was  Englifhed,  the  king's  fe¬ 
cret  ary,  or  clerk  of  his  council.  The  term  was  ap¬ 
plied  indifferently  to  all  who  made  any  profeffion  of 
learning;  or  who  knew  how  to  manage  the  pen: 
though  originally  it  was  appropriated  to  eccleiiaftic's. 
As  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  ufually  brought  up  to 
the  exercife  of  arms,  there  was  none  but  the  clergy 
left  to  cultivate  the  fciences :  hence,  as  it  was  the 
clergy  alone  who  made  any  profeffion  of  letters,  a  very 
learned  man  came  to  be  called  a  great  clerk;  and  a 
ftupid  ignorant  mail,  a  bad  clerk. 

Clerk  is  all’o  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exercife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  office,  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds :  thus, 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  file  all  bail-pieces  taken  in 
that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  the  king’s 
court,  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  the  check  and  con- 
troulment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen, 
or  prince.  He  likewife,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  lets  the 
watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the  navy 
of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king’s  yards. 


Clerk  of  the  Crown,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  bench,  Clerk, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indictments  againft  — — — 
offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indiCted  of  any  public 
crime.  He  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the  crown- 
office,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by 
order  of  the  court,  for  divers  offences. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  conftantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor, 
in  perlon  or  by  deputy;  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  leal  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by  commiffion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz.  comrniffions  of  lieu¬ 
tenancy,  of  juftices  of  affize,  oyer  and  terminer,  goal- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace  ;  all  general  pardons, 
granted  either  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  in  parlia¬ 
ment  :  the  writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned 
into  bis  office.  He  alfo  makes  out  fpecial  pardons  and 
writs  of  execution  on  bonds  of  ftatute-ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries,  an  officer  of  the  tower, 
whofe  function  is  to  take  indentures  for  all  ftores  and 
ammunition  iffued  from  thence. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
an  officer  who  tranferibes  and  certifies  into  the  king’s 
bench,  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  aCtion  on  which 
the  writ  of  error,  made  out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought 
there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king’s  bench,  the 
clerk  of  the  errors  tranferibes  and  certifies  the  records 
of  caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer. 

And  the  bufinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  is  to  tranferibe  the  records  certified  thither 
out  of  the  king’s  beneh,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  excheqner-ehamber. 

Clerk  of  the  EJfoins,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  elfein-roll,  or  enters  effoins  :  he  alfo  pro¬ 
vides  parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  number 
on  them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer, 
and  receives  them  again  when  written.  See  Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  EJlreats,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lord- 
treafurer’s  remembrancer’s  office,  and  writes  them 
out,  to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Green-cloth.  See  Green-cloth. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper ,  or  Hanaper,  an  officer  in 
chancery,  whole  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due 
to  the  king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  letters  patent, 
commiffions,  and  writs ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  for  enrolling  and  examining  them. 

CvERK-Comptroller  of  the  King's  Hot tfehold,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  king's  court,  authoriled  to  allow  or  difal¬ 
low  the  charges  of  purfuivants,  meffengers  of  the 
green-cloth,  ire.  to  infpeeft  and  controul  all  defetrts  of 
any  of  the  inferior  officers ;  and  to  fit  in  the  counting- 
houfe  with  the  lord-fteward  and  other  officers  of  the 
houfehold,  for  regulating  fuch  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver,  an  officer  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has 
palled  the  office  of  the  cuftos  brevtum ;  and  who  en¬ 
ters  the  effect  of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of 
that  term  are  recorde  d  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king’s  meafures 
and  weights,  the  ftandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be 
ufed  all  over  England. 


Clerk 
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Clerk  of  the  Nichils,  or  Nihils,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  hand  by  bill  figned.  There  are  four  of  thefe  Clerk 
exchequer,  who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  lums  as  are  officers  who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary’s  table.  cjethra 
nichilled  by  the  fheriffs  upon  their  ellreats  of  green  Clerk,  or  Writer,  to  the  Signet,  in  Scots  law.  — 1 

wax,  and  delivers  them  in  to  the  remembrancer  of  See  Scots  Law,  title  3. 

the  trealury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  Six  *.  lerks,  officers  in  chancery,  next  in  degree 
the  king.  See  Nihil.  below  the  twelve  mailers,  whole  bufinei's  is  to  ini  ol 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  common  commiffions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  tie.  which 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making  pafs  the  great-feal ;  they  were  anciently  clerics,  and 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utlagaturn,  after  outlawry,  to  forfeited  their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  are 
which  there  mult  be  the  king’s  attorney’s  name.  alfo  attorneys  for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-office,  an  officer  belonging  to  court  of  chancery, 
the  king’s  bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  Clerk  of  the  Trcafury,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
paper-books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court.  court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keep- 

Clerk  t f  the  Peace,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fef-  ing  the  records  of  the  court,  makes  out  all  records  of 
{ions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  indidt-  niji  print,  and  likewife  all  exemplifications  of  records 
nients,  inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  procefs :  being  in  the  trealury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all 
he  likewife  certifies  into  the  king’s  bench,  tranlcripts  fearches  ;  and  has  under  him  an  under-keeper,  who. 
of  indictments,  outlawries,  attainders  and  convictions  always  keeps  one  key  of  the  treafurv-door.. 
had  before  the  juftices  of  peace,  within  the  time  liini-  Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  commoir 
ted  by  ftatute,  under  a  certain  penalty.  This  office  pleas,  whole  bulinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at- 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  cujios  rotulorum,  and  may  be  exe-  torney  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  fnil ;  and  to  in* 
cuted  by  deputy.  rol  deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  acknowledged 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the  in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  likewife  to 
exchequer,  whofe  bufinefs  is-  to  enter  every  teller’s  eilreat  into  the  exchequer  all  iffues,  fines,  ellreats,. 
bill  into  a  parchment-roll  called  pellis  receptorum  ;  and  and  amercements,  which  grow  due  to  the  crown  in 
to  make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pellis  exituum.  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  petty  Bag,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  CLERMONT,  a  confulerable,  rich,  and  populous 
chancery,  whereof  there  are  three,  the  m after  of  the  town  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee. 
rolls  being  the  chief :  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the  The  cathedral,  the  public  lquares,  and  the  walks,  are 
return  of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every  ihire;  to  make  very  fine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as 
out  patents  of  cuftomers,  gaugers,  comptrollers,  tic.  they  pretend,  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain, 
liberates  upon  extent  of  ftatutes-ilaple,  conge  d'elires  E.  Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat.  45.  47. 
for  bifhops,  fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur-  CLEROMANCY,  a  fort  of  divination  performed 
geffes  to  parliament ;  and  commiffions  directed  to  by  throwing  lots,  which  were  generally  black  and 
knights  and  others  of  every  {hire,  for  afleffing  fubfidies  white  beans,  little  clods  of  earth,  or  pebbles ;  alfo 
and  taxes.  dice,  or  fuch  like  things,  diftinguilhed  by  certain  cha- 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who  raelers..  They  cart  the  lots  into  a  velfel,  and  having 
having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deli-  made  fupplication  to  the  gods  to  direct  them,  drew 
vered  out  of  the  remembrancer’s  office,  charges  them  them  out,  and,  according  to  the  characters,  conjec- 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out  tured  what  ihould  happen  to  them, 
warrants  to  iheriffs,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  on  the  goods  CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franehe 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors  :  and  if  they  have  no  goods,  comte,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  belonging  to  the 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafnrer’s  remem-  houfe  of  Wirtemburg,  but  depends  on  the  crown  of 
brancer,  to  write  eftreats  againll  their  lands.  France.  E.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  in  CLERVAUX,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  and  fineft 
whofe  office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  fpecial  abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
privilege,  ought  to  fue,  or  be  fued,  in  any  action.  In  fur-Aube,  and  feated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with 
this  office  alfo  actions  at  law  may  be  profecuted  by  woods  and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ciller-- 
other  perfons,  but  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  tenant  or  cian  order.  Here  is  the  famous  Ton  of  St  Bernard, 
debtor  to  the  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to  him.  which  will  hold  800  tons  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey 
The  under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  fuits.  is  a  final!  town. 

Clerks  of  the  Privy-feal,  four  officers  that  attend  CLETHRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
the  lord  privy-feal,  for  writing  and  making  ont  all  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants, 
things  that  are  fent  by  warrant  from  the  lignet  to  the  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Alnifolia.  This  is 
privy-feal,  and  to  be  palfed  the  great-feal ;  and  like-  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  grows  in 
wife  to  make  out  privy-feals,  upon  fpecial  occafions  of  moilt  places,  and  near  the  fidesof  rivulets,  riling  near 
his  majelty’s  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  like,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ffiaped  like 
Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  thole  of  the  alder-tree,  but  longer:  thefe  are  placed 
whole  bufinefs  is  to  make  fearches  after,  and  copies  alternately  upon  the  branches :  the  flowers  are  prodn- 
of  deeds,  officers,  tic.  ced  in  dole  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  : 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  continually  attend-  they  are  white,  computed  of  five  petals,  and  have  ten 
ing  upon  his  majefty’s  principal  feeretary,  who  has  the  ftamina  in  each,  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
Jtullody  of  the  privy-llgnet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  petals.  This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air  in. 
king’s  private  letters,  as  thofe  grants  which  pafs  the  Britain,  and  is  one  of  die  moft  beautiful  flowerings 

flirabs. 
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Cleveland  Ihrubs.  Its  feafon  is  commonly  about  the  beginning 
II  of  July  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot,  there  will 
Clitfbrtia.  jje  part  ^  {pj^es  jn  beauty  till  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  Ihrub  will  thrive  bell  in  moift  land,  and 
requires  a  Iheltered  fituation,  where  it  may  be  de¬ 
fended  from  ftrong  winds,  which  frequently  break  off 
the  branches  where  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
their  violence.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  but  they 
are  generally  two  years  before  they  take  root.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fent 
out  from  the  roots  :  if  thefe  are  carefnlly  taken  off 
,  with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  in  two  years  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLEVELAND,  a  dirtrict  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkfliire  in  England,  from  whence  the  noble  family 
of  Fitzroy  takes  the  title  of  Duke. 

Cleveland  (John),  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome  emi¬ 
nence  in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  I.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
caufe  againft  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  in  1658, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  His  works, 
which  confift  of  poems,  characters,  orations,  epiftles, 
ire.  were  printed  in  oCtavo  in  1677. 

CLEVES,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  20  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  a  fine  agreeable  country,  and  pretty  populous. 
The  towns  are,  Cleves  the  capital,  Calcar,  Gennep, 
Santen,  Orfoy,  Bureck,  and  Greit.  Thefe  he  on  the 
left  fide  the  river.  On  the  right,  Duysburg,  Wefe, 
Rees,  and  Emmerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 
tefts  about  this  duchy,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Prufiia. 

Cle  v  E  s,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  Hands  upon  a  plealant 
hill,  about  three  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it 
communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  is  large 
enough  for  great  barges.  The  caftle  Hands  upon  A 
mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable.  Cal- 
vinifts,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics,  are  all  to¬ 
lerated  in  this  city.  E.  Long.  5.  36.  N.  Lat.  ji.  40. 

*’  CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himfclf  under  the  protection  of  fome  great  man,  and, 
in  refpedt  of  that  relation,  was  called  patron. 

This  patron  afiifted  his  client  with  his  protection, 
intereft,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  bis  vote  for 
his  patron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfclf  or 
Ills  friends.  Clients  owed  refpeCt  to  their  patrons,  as 
thefe  owed  them  their  protection. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fucli  a  manner 
as  that  one  might  live  without  contempt,  and  the 
other  without  envy  ;  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
courfe  of  time,  became  little  elle  but  a  moderate 
11a  very. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who 
has  turned  over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfel- 
lor  or  follicitor. 

CLIFEORTIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Africa ; 
fo  require  to  be  kept  in  a  green- houfe  when  cultivated 


in  this  country.  Their  flowers  make  no  great  ap-  c  lima  aerie* 
pearance ;  but  the  plants  themfelves  are  very  orna-  fl  I 
mental  evergreens.  They  grow  to  the  height"  of  four  Climate,  j 
or  five  feet ;  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
mull  be  young  Ihoots  of  five  or  fix  inches  length.  If 
thefe  are  planted  in  pots  in  l'pring  or  fummer,  and 
plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  they  will  readily  take  root. 

They  mult  be  watered  plentifully  in  fummer,  but  very 
fparingly  in  winter. 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians,  ( from  cli- 
matter,  a  ladder,)  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon’s  life. 

According  to  lome,  this  is  every  feventh  year ;  but 
others  allow  only  thole  years  produced  by  multipying 
7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climacTeri- 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them  lome 
remarkable  change  with  rel'pedt  to  health,  life,  or  for¬ 
tune  :  the  grand  clima&eric  is  the  6^d  year  ;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  81st  :  the  other 
remarkable  climacterics  are  the  7th,  21st,  35th,  49th, 
and  56  *h. 

CLIMATE,  Clima,  or  Clime,  in  geography,  a 
part  of  the  lurface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as  that, 
the  longelt  day  in  the  parallel  nearer  the  pole,  exceeds 
the  longelt  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by  fome  cer¬ 
tain  fpaces  ;  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  inelinamentum,  an  inclination. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Climate,  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  is  the  Ihorteft.  The  End  of  the 
Climate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longelt. 

The  climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator 
to  the.  pole  ;  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  ter¬ 
minated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator  :  though,  in 
ftriCtnefs,  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti¬ 
guous  ones,  in  that  the  longelt  day  in  fummer  is  longer 
or  Ihorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  firft  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longelt  day 
precifely  1 2  hours  long ;  at  its  end,  1 2  hours  and  an 
half :  the  l'econd,  which  begins  where  the  firft  ends, 
viz.  at  12  hours  and  an  half,  ends  at  13  hours  j  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where,  what 
the  geographers  call  hour-climates  terminate,  and 
month-climates  commence.  As  an  hour-climate  is  a 
fpace  comprifed  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator, 
in  the  firft  of  which  the  longelt  day  exceeds  that  in 
the  latter  by  half  an  hour  ;  lo  the  mocth-climate  is  a 
fpace  terminated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the 
polar  circles,  whole  longelt  day  is  longer  or  Ihorter 
than  that  of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  30  days. 

The  antients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  l'even.  The  firft  they  made  to  pals  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  fixtli  through  Pontus,  and  the  fe¬ 
venth  through  the  month  of  the  Boryllhenes.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  on  each  fide;  and,  in  regard  the  *  - 

obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longelt  day,  inftead  of  half  an  hour, 
fome  of  them  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a 
quarter. 

V  ulgarly  | 
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Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is.  bellowed  on  any 
country  or  region  differing  from  another  either  in 
refpecl  of  the  leafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants;  without  any  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  longed  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Ara¬ 
bic  author,  didinguifhes  the  firlt  kind  of  climates  by 


the  term  real  climates,  and  the  latter  by  that  of 
apparent  climates .  Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  30 
climates  ;  but  without  any  regard  to  the  refradtion. 
Riccioius  furnilhes  a  more  accurate  one,  wherein 
the  refradlions  are  allowed  for  ;  an  abftradt  of  which 
follows : 


Climate 

II 

Clitoris. 


Middle 
of  Clim. 

Longeit  I 
Day. 

I  Latit.  | 
|( 

Middle 
of  dim. 

Longeft 

Day. 

Latit. 

Middle 
of  dim. 

Latit. 

Cont. 

Light. 

North 

Night. 

Cont. 

Light. 

South 

Night. 

I 

I2h  3d 

70 

18 

VIII 

i6» 

0 

48 

IS 

XV 

66° 

53 

3Id 

27d 

20d 

28d 

II 

13  ° 

Us 

36 

IX 

17 

0 

S3 

46 

XVI. 

69 

30 

62 

58 

60 

59 

III 

13  30 

23 

8 

X 

18 

0 

S  7 

44 

XVII 

73 

0 

93 

87 

89 

88 

IV 

14  O 

29 

49 

XI 

l9 

0 

60 

39 

XVIII 

78 

6 

124 

117 

I20 

118 

V 

Iff  30 

35 

35 

XII 

20 

0 

62 

44 

XIX 

84 

0 

1 56 

148 

150 

149 

VI 

15  O 

40 

32 

XIII 

22 

0 

65 

10 

XX 

90 

0 

188 

180 

178 

177 

VII 

1 5  30 

144 

42| 

,  XIV 

24 

0 

65 

54 

CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
wherein  the  word  or  exprefiion  which  ends  the  firft 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  lb  on  ;  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  diftindt  fentence,  ta¬ 
king  its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
-and  period  be  beautifully  finiihcd ;  as  in  the  following 
gradation  of  Dr  Tillotfon  :  u  After  we  have  p  radii  fed 
good  adtions  a  while,  they  become  eafy ;  and  when 
they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  ; 
and  when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and 
by  frequency  of  adls,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and 
confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  fecond  nature ;  and  fo  far 
as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  neceflary  ;  and  we 
can  hardly  do  otherwife  ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times 
when  we  do  not  think  of  it.” 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then 
feized  or  made  fall. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-language,  a  kind  of  flight 
•  caulking  ufed  at  lea,  in  a  prol'pedt  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  polls :  it  con  fills  in  driving  a  little  oakum 
into  their  learns,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 
them. 

CLINIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  church-lii- 
llorians  to  thofe  who  received  baptilm  on  their  death¬ 
bed.  See  Baptism. 

Clinic  Medicine,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the 
method  of  vifiting  and  treating  lick  perfons  ill  bed, 
for  the  more  exadt  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of 
their  difeafe. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofoplier,  and  mulician, 
in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  affwage  his 
paflion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM,  field-basil  ;  a  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  them  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 
They  are  remarkable  only  for  their  flxong  odour,  be¬ 
ing  fomewhat  between  marjoram  and  bafil. 

CLIO,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Mnemofyne,  was  the  mufe  who  prefided 
over  hillory.  She  is  generally  reprefented  under  the 
form  of  a  yonng  woman  crowned  with  laurel,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  trumpet,  and  in  her  left  a  book. 

Clio,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and 
fitted  for  fwimming  ;  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
Vol.  III. 


wings  placed  oppolite  to  each  other.  The  fpecies  ar,e 
three,  principally  dillinguilhed  by  the  fliape  of  their 
vagina,  and  all  natives  of  the  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  the 
flat  deprefled  Centronix,  from  their  refembling  a  fhield. 

See  Centronia. 

CLISTHENES,  a  famous  Athenian  magifirate,  the  * 
author  of  the  mode  of  banifliing  ambitious  citizens  by 
oitracifm,  or  writing  tlieir  names  upon  a  {hell :  the  in¬ 
tention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abufed  like  all  other 
human  inftitutions  ;  Ibme  of  the  worthieft  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  See  Attica,  n°  79  ;  and 
Ostracism.  He  died  510  years  before  Chrift. 

CLITOMACHUS  the  philofoplier,  flourilhed  about 
140  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Carthage ; 
quitted  his  country  at  40  years  of  age  ;  and  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  difciple  and  fucceflor  of 
Carneades.  He  conipofed  many  books,  but  they  are 
all  loft. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  four  fpecies.  all  of  them-  herbaceous  pe¬ 
rennials,  or  annuals,  of  the  kidney-bean  kind,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  The  ftalk  is  climbing, 
flender,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man.  The  leaves  are 
winged,  placed  alternately,  and  confift  of  two,  three, 
or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers,  which  are  elegant,  (land  fingly,  each  on  its 
proper  foot-llalk.  They  are  very  large,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  deep  blue,  but  fometimes  of  a  white  colour. 

From  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  diftilled  an  eye-water. 

The  beans  reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  in  broth,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  drachms,  prove  a  gentle  purge  ; 
and  Grimmius  remarks,  in  his  Labor  Ceyl.  that  the 
powder  of  the  dried  beans,  being  mixed  with  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  with  broth,  and  adminiltered  in 
quantity  from  one  to  three  drachms,  not  only  mitigates 
colic  pains,  but  is  very  ufeful,  and  much  ufed  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  in  all  dilbrders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  Thefe 
plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  and,  in  this  country, 
miift  be  kept  continually  in  a  ftove. 

CLITORIS,  in  anatomy,  is  a  part  of  the  external 
pudenda,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  the  nymph®  form 
with  each  other  *.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  eredlion,  *  See  Ana - 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal  to  my, 
pleafure.  The  clitoris  is  of  different  fizes  in  different  1,9  372.  0. 
women;  but  in  general  it  is  fmall,  and  covered  with 
H  Z  the 
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Clitus  the  labia.  The  preter-naturally  enlarged  clitoris  is  where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  comr 

B  what  conftitutes  an  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clito-  pany,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Shrewf- 

clive-  ris  is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove  bury,  and  was  raifed  to  an  Irilh  peerage  by  the  title 
the  unneceffary  part ;  but  this  requires  much  care,  for  of  Lord  Clive  Baron  of  Plaftey.  In  1 764?  frefh  diftur- 
a  farther  extirpation  fubjefts  the  patient  to  an  involun-  bailees  taking  place  in  Bengal,  lord  Clive  was  efteem- 
tary  difeharge  of  urine.  -  ed  the  only  man  qualified  to  fettle  them,  and  was  ac- 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great’s  nurfe,  cordingly  again  appointed  to  that  prefidency ;  after  be- 
followed  that  prince  in  his  conquells,  and  faved  his  ing  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
life  by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rofaces,  which  held  the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India, 
an  ax  lifted  np  to  kill  him  at  the  paflage  of  the  he  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expectation,  in  refto- 
Granicus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  ring  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  ftriking  a 
him,  fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper  ;  when  blow ;  and  fixed  the  higliell  ideas  of  the  Britifh  power 
Clitus,  at  the  end  of  the  repaft,  being  heated  with  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
wine,  diminifhed  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order  1767  ;  and,  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

to  magnify  thofe  of  Philip  his  father.  This  fo  enraged  into  the  conduct  of  the  Eall  India  company  was  agi- 

Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  tated,  he  entered  into  an  able  juftification  of  himfelf 
he  was  afterwards  fo  afflicted  at  it,  that  he  attempted  in  a  maflerly  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  He 
his  own  life.  died  fuddenly  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1 774. 

CLIVE  (Robert)  lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive  Efq;  of  CLOACAE,  in  antiquity,  the  common  fewers  of 
Styche  near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  1725.  Rome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
Toward  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  1741,  he  was  lent  as  the  Tiber  ;  jultly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
a  writer  in  the  Ealt  India  lervice,  to  Madras;  but  be-  the  Romans.  The  firft  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
ing  fonder  of  the  camp  than  the  counpting-houfe,  he  Maxima ,  was  built  by  Tarquinius,  fome  fay  Prifcus, 
foon  availed  himlelf  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange  others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  Hone  joined  toge- 
his  pen  for  a  pair  of  colours.  He  firft  diftinguilhed  ther  without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748  j  acrted  fices  of  thofe  early  times ;  conlifting  of  three  rows  of 
under  major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in  arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
Tanjore,  who  wrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high  and  unite  together  ;  meafuring  in  the  clear  18  palms 
terms ;  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of  in  height,  and  as  many  id  width.  Under  thefe  arches 
Arcot,  and  afterward  defended  that  place  againft  the  they  rowed  in  boats ;  which  made  Pliny  fay  that  the 
French  ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which,  city  was  fnfpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
confidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  feene  of  action,  the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  ways 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fufficiently  in-  through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with 
telligible.  He  was  however,  in  brief,  looked  upon  eafe.  It  began  in  the  Forum  Romanum  ;  meafured 
and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  firft  roufed  his  300  paces  in  length  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
countrymen  to  fpirited  action,  and  raifed  their  repu-  temple  of  Vella  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There 
tation  in  the  Ealt :  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to  were  as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  were  hills. 
England  in  1 75  3,  he  was  prefented,  by  the  court  of  Pliny  concludes  their  firmnefs  and  ftrength  from  their 
directors,  with  a  rich  fword  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an  Handing  for  fo  many  ages  the  fflocks  of  earthquakes, 
acknowledgment  of  paft,  and  an  incitement  to  future,  the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vaft  loads  and  weights  mo- 
fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India  in  1755,  as  ved  over  them. 

govfernor  of  fort  St  David,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  CLOACINA,  the  goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
colonel  in  the  king’s  troops  ;  when  as  commander  of  fewers,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  company’s  troops,  he,  in  conjunction  with  admiral  CLOCK,  a  machine  conftrudted  in  fuch  a  manner, 
Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  ma-  and  regulated  by  fuch  uniform  movements,  as  to  mea¬ 
lier  of  Geria  his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  trea-  fure  time,  and  all  its  fubdivilions,  with  great  exactnefs. 
lure.  On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta  and  the  well  known  The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah  Dowla,  they  failed  to  Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
Bengal ;  where  they  took  fort  William,  in  January  of  Lotharius  fon  of  Louis  the  Debonnair,  on  the  cre- 
1757,  and  colonel  Clive  defeating  the  foubah’s  army  dit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli,  and  borrowed  by 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowla’s  per-  him  from  Panvinius.  They  were  at  firft:  called  noc- 
fidy,  how’ever,  foon  produced  frelh  hoftilities,  which  turnal  dials,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  fun-dials,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin ;  he  being  totally  defeated  by  colonel  fhewed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s  Jhadow.  Others  aferibe 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plaftey.  The  next  day  the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510.  Mr 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph  ;  and  Derham  makes  clock-work  of  a  much  older  Handing; 
placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene-  and  ranks  Archimedes’s  fphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
rals,  on  the  throne  :  the  depofed  foubah  was  foon  af-  dian,  and  that  of  Pofidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
ter  taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  Jaffier’s  Ion.  among  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta  ;  but  colonel  Clive  form  or  ufe  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ours,  but  that 
commanded  in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years :  he  they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights  or 
was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  with  the  dignity  of  an  fprings,  with  wheels,  or  pullies,  or  fome  fuch  clock- 
Omrah  of  the  empire;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new  work  principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the 
foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  ajaghire,  producing  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  trie,  w^s 
27,0001.  a-year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England,  either  firft  invented,  or  at  leaft  retrieved,  in  Germany, 

*  .  about 
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Clock,  about  200  years  ago.  The  water-clocks,  or  clepfy- 

-  drte,  and  1'un-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 

antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  about  the  year  807,  which  feemed  to  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  modern  clocks  :  it  was  of 
brafs,  and  Ihewed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end.  of  each  hour, 
and  in  falling  druck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  12  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win¬ 
dows  in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  Ihut  them  a- 
gain,  &c. 

The  invention  of  pendulum-clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  indultry  of  the  lad  age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  Huygens  and  Galileo.  The  former,  who  has 
written  a  volume  on  the  fubjedt,  declares  it  was  firft 
put  in  practice  in  the  year  1657,  and  the  defeription 
thereof  printed  in  1658.  Becher,  de  Nova  Tetuporis 
Dimstiendi  Theor'ta,  anno  1680,  dickies  for  Galileo; 
and  relates,  though  at  1'econd-liand,  the  whole  hiltory 
of  the  invention ;  adding,  that  one  Trefler,  clock-maker 
to  the  then  father  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tulcany,  made 
the  fifd  pendulum -clock  at  Florence,  by  direction  of 
Galileo  Galilei  ;  a  pattern  of  which  was  brought  into 
Holland.  The  academy  de’l  Cimentofay  exprefsly,  that 
the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  movement  of  a 
clock  was  fird  propofed  by  Galileo,  and  fil'd  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  his  fon  Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inven¬ 
tor  who  he  will,  it  is  certain  the  invention  never  flou- 
rilhed  till  it  came  into  Huygens’s  hands,  whoinftds  on 
it,  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  ne¬ 
ver  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  fird 
pendulum-clock  made  in  England,  was  in  the  year 
1622,  by  Mr  Fromantil  a  Dutchman. 

Amongd  the  modern  clocks,  thofe  of  Strafburg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  riclinefs  of  their  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures. 
In  the  fird,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims  the 
hour  ;  the  angel  opens  a  door,  and  falutes  the  virgin  ; 
and  the  holy  Spirit  defeends  on  her,  ire.  In  the  Se¬ 
cond,  two  horfemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 
each  other  :  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the 
theatre  the  virgin,  with  Jefus  Chrid  in  her  arms  ;  the 
magi,  with  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,  and  pre¬ 
senting  their  gifts  ;  two  trumpeters. founding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  proceflion.  Thefe,  however, 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  Englilh  artids,  and 
intended  as  a  prefent  from  the  Ead  India  company  to 
the  emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  fpeak  of  are 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 
attitude,  a  lady,  leaning;  her  right  hand  upon  a  part  of  the 
chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  curious  workman- 
fhip,  little  larger  than  a  dulling,  that  drikes  and  re¬ 
peats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  fet  with  diamonds  and  ru¬ 
bies,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  podure,  and 
actually  flutters  for  a  confiderable  time  on  touching  .a 
diamond  button  below  it ;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life 
<0  it)  is  not  the  biguefs  of  the  16th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube  not  much 
thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
Small  round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with 


diamonds  not  larger  than  a  fixpence  is  fixed,  which  Clock, 
goes  round  near  three  hours  in  a  condant  regular  mo- 
tion.  Over  the  lady’s  head,  lupported  by  a  fmall 
fluted  pillar  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  a  double  um¬ 
brella,  under  the  larged  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a 
confiderable  didance  from  the  clock,  and  feems  to 
have  no  connection  with  it  ;  but  from  which  a 
communication  is  fecretly  conveyed  to  a  hammer, 
that  regularly  drikes  the  hour,  and  repeats  the  fame 
at  pleafure,  by  touching  a  diamond  button  fixed 
to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  gold 
dog ;  before  which  from  the  point  of  the  chariot  are 
two  birds  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings  ;  the  wings  and  fea¬ 
thers  of  which  are  fet  with  dones  of  various  colours, 
and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the  chariot,  which, 
from  another  fecret  motion,  is  contrived  to  run  in  a 
draight,  circular,  or  any  other  direction  ;  a  boy  that 
lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  feems  alfo  to  pufti  it 
forward.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flowers,  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  Hones  ; 
and  it  terminates  with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  whole  is  of  gold,  mod  curioufly  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  embellilhed  with  gold,  rubies,  and  pearls. 

Of  the  Mechan'tfm  of  Clocks,  and  how  they  meafure 
Time.  The  fird  figure  of  Plate  LXXX  is  a  profile  of 
a  clock  :  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended  by  a  rope  that 
winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C,  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  axis  a  a  ,-  the  pivots  b  b  go  into  holes  made, 
in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn  freely.  Thefe 
plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and  are  connected 
by  means  of  four  pillars  ZZ ;  and  the  whole  together 
is  called  the  frame. 

The  weight  P,  if  not  redrained,  would  neceflarily 
turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniform  accelerated  motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furnilbed  with  a  rat¬ 
chet  wheel  K  K,  the  right  fide  of  whofe  teeth  drikes 
againd  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  ferew  to  the 
wheel  D  D,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  lo  that  the  action 
of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel'  D  D,  the 
teeth  of  which  adt  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall  wheel 
d  which  turns  upon  the  pivots  c  c.  This  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  with  another,  is  called 
engrenage  or  pitching  ;  and  a  fmall  wheel,  like  d,  is 
called  a  pinion. 

The  wheel  E  E  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
d ;  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  D  D 
by  the  weight  is  tranfmitted  to  the  pinion  d,  confe- 
quently  to'  the  wheel  E  E,  as  likewife  to  the  pi¬ 
nion  e ,  and  wheel  F  F,  which  moves  the  pinion  f,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  croyvn  or  balance  wheel  G  H  is 
fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion  /  play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  L  M  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates 
T  S.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  G  H  to  the  palettes  I  K, 
which  communicates  its  motion,  by  means  of  the  fork 
U  X  riveted  on  the  palettes,  to  the  pendulum  A  B, 
which  is  fufpended  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum 
A  B  deferibes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu¬ 
lum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pufh  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward  till  the  refiflance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen- 
11  Z  2  dulum, 
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Clock,  dulum,  and  the  friction  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  A, 
deftroys  the  original  imprefled  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  G  H  aft  fo  upon  the  palettes  I  K,  (the  pivots 
upon  the  axis  of  thefe  palettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
potence  s  /,)  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  then  the 
oppolite  tooth  G  afts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner  5  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  I,  K,  after  having  commu¬ 
nicated  their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  ftopt,  continues 
to  move. 

The  wheel  E  E  revoles  in  an  hour ;  the  pivot  C  of 
this  wheel  pafles  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
to  r;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  N  N  with  a  long 
locket  fattened  in  the  centre  ;  upon  the  extremity  of 
*  this  focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel 
N  N  afts  upon  the  wheel  O  ;  the  pinion  of  which,  />, 
afts  upon  the  wheel  g  g,  fixed  upon  a  focket  which 
turns  along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel  g g  makes 
its  revolution  in  12  hours,  upon  the  barrel  of  which 
the  hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  1.  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That  the 
quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  determined 
"by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  upon  which  the  weight  is  fufpend- 
ed  is  entirely  run  down  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare 
end  of  the  arbor  at  Q^,  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di¬ 
rection  from  that  in  which  the  weight  delcends.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  inclined  fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the  ratchet- 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D  is  at  rett  :  but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  it  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide  of 
the  teeth  again  aft  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which 
obliges  the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel ; 
and  the  fpring  A  keeps  the  crank  between  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  fliall  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum ;  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but 
one  precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  performed  in  a  fhorter  or  longer  time 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf.  A 
pendulum  of  3  feet  8^-  French  lines  in  lenth,  makes 
3600  vibrations  in  an  hour  :  i.  e.  each  vibration  Is  per¬ 
formed  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  for  that  realbn  it  is 
called  a  fee  and pendulum.  But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
2-  French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is  called  ahalf- 
feeond  pendulum.  Hence,  in  conftrufting  a  wheel 
whofe  revolution  mutt  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re¬ 
gulates  its  motion  mutt  be  confidered.  Suppofing, 
then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  7200  vibrations  in 
an  hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E  fhall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.  This  entirely 
depends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and 


pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  confifts  of  30  teeth,  Clock; 
it  will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendu-  “ 
lum  makes  60  vibrations  :  for  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel,  the  fame  tooth  afts  once  on  the  palette  I,  and 
once  on  the  palette  K,  which  occafions  two  feparate 
vibrations  in  the  pendulum ;  and  the  wheel  having  30 
teeth,  it  Occafions  twice  30,  or  60  vibrations.  Con- 
fequently,  this  wheel  rmift  perform  120  revolutions 
in  an  hour ;  becaufe  60  vibrations,  which  it  occa¬ 
fions  at  every  revolution,  are  contained  1 20  times 
in  7200,  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  the 
pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheels  E  F,  and  their  pini¬ 
ons  e  f,  it  mutt  be  remarked,  tliat  one  revolution  of 
the  wheel  E  mutt  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  E 
contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pinion  e  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  12  revolutions  in  the  time  that  the  wheel  makes 
I  ;  for  each  tooth  of  tire  wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth 
of  the  pinion,  and  when  the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are 
moved,  a  complete  revolution  is  performed  ;  but  the 
wheel  E  has  by  that  time  only  advanced  6  teeth,  and 
has  ftill  66  to  advance  before  its  revolution  be  com- 
pleated,  which  will  occafion  11  more  revolutions  bf 
the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  wheel  F  ha¬ 
ving  60  teeth,  and  the  pinion  f  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  10  revolutions  while  the  wheel  performs  one. 

Now,  the  wheel  F  being  turned  by  the  pinion  e ,  makes 
j  2  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  E  ;  and  the  pi¬ 
nion  f  makes  10  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F  ; 
conlequently,  the  pinion  f  performs  10  times  12  or 
120  revolutions  in  the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one. 

But  the  wheel  G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion^  oc¬ 
cafions  60  vibrations  in  the  pendulum  each  time  it 
turns  round  ;  confequently  the  wheel  G  occafions  60 
times  120  or  7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while 
the  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7200  is 
the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an 
hour,  and  confequently  the  wheel  E  performs  but  one 
revolution  iti  an  hour ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  being  wound  up  :  1 .  By  increafing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels.  2.  By  diminifhing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions.  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight :  and  laftly,  by  add¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight 
continues  the  fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates 
to  the  laft  wheel  G  H  will  be  diminifiied. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour  j 
the  wheel  N  N,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  mutt  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
barrel  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
afts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  30  teeth, 
and  the  fame  diameter  ;  conlequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  O  car¬ 
ries  the  pinion  />,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which  afts 
upon  tlie  wheel  qq  of  72  teeth  ;  confequently  the  pi¬ 
nion 
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Clodius  nion^  makes  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes 
Clofe  one>  anc*  cour^e  t*ie  wheel  qq  takes  12  hours  to  one 

°  c‘  revolution  ;  and  upon  the  barrel  of  this  wheel  the 

hour-hand  is  fixed.  We  fliall  conclude  with  remark¬ 
ing,  that  all  that  has  been  faid  here  concerning  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  wheels,  ire.  is  equally  applicable  to 
watches  as  to  clocks.  See  the  article  Watch,  to 
which  the  other  figures  on  the  plate  relate. 

CLODIUS  (Publius),  the  Roman  fenator ;  a  facti¬ 
ous  citizen,  whofe  party  became  very  powerful  in 
*  Sec  Cice-  Rome,  and  procured  the  banifhment  of  Cicero  *.  He 
r0'  was  killed  on  the  Appian  way  by  one  of  Milo’s  fer- 

vants,  5  q  years  before  Chrilt. 

CLOGHER,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ullter.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  WT.  Long.  7.  30.  H. 
Lat.  54.  16. 

CLOISTER,  (Clauftrum,)  a  habitation  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  be. 
In  a  more  general  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ’ufed  for  a  mo- 
naftery  of  religious  of  either  fex.  In  a  more  reltrain- 
ed  fenfe,  cloilter  is  ufed  for  the  principal  part  of  a  re¬ 
gular  monaftery,  confiding  of  a  fquare  built  around ; 
ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chapter-houfe,  and 
the  refeCtory  ;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
cloifters  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nafteries.  Petrus  Blel'enfis  obferves,  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  leCtures  :  the  leCture  of  morali¬ 
ty  at  the  north-fide,  next  the  church ;  the  fchool  on 
the  weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eaft ;  fpiritual  medi¬ 
tation,  &c.  being  referved  for  the  church.  Lanfranc 
obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloifter  was  for 
the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours  of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  cloifter  was  fquare ;  and  it  had  its 
name  clauflrum,  from  claudo,  “  1  fhut  or  clofe  as 
being  inclofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence, 
in  architecture,  a  building  is  llill  faid  to  be  in  form  of 
a  cloifter,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  court. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it, 
//.  e.  not  diiplayed),  and  in  a  ftanding  pofture  ;  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  ;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  volant.  See  Volant. 

Close,  in  mufic.  SeeCADENCE. 

Close -Hauled,  in  navigation,  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  or  trim  of  a  fhip’s  fails  when  fhe  endeavours  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  the  neareft  direction  poffible  to¬ 
wards  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  this  manner  of  failing,  the  keel  commonly' 
makes  an  angle  of  fix  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind  ; 
but  Hoops  and  fome  other  fmall  veflels  are  faid  to  fail 
almoft  a  point  nearer.  All  veifels,  however,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  lee -way  when  clofe- 
liauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
failing  breeze  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee¬ 
way,  however,  increales  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  the  wind  and  lea.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  fails, 
they  are  all  extended  fideways  on  the  fhip,  fo  that 
the  wind,  as  it  croffes  the  fhip  obliquely  toward  the 
ftern  from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But  as 
the  current  of  winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  effort  -of  it  to  make  the  fliip  advance 


is  confiderably  diminifhed :  fhe  will  therefore  make  Clote 
the  leaf!  progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manner.  The  II 
fhip  is  faid  to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her 
tacks ,  or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn 
clofe  down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  fheets  haul¬ 
ed  clofe-aft,  and  all  the  bow-lines  drawn  to  their 
greateft  extenfion  to  keep  the  fails  Ready . 

Close  -Quarters,  certain  ftrong  barriers  of  wood, 
ftretching  acrols  a  merchant-fhip  in  feveral  places. 

They  are  ufed  as  places  of  retreat  when  a  fhip  is 
boarded  by  her  adverlary,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  feveral  fmall  loop-holes  through  which  to  fire 
the  fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy  and  de¬ 
fend  themlelves.  They  are  likewife  fumifhed  with 
feveral  caifons  called  powder-chef} s,  which  are  fixed 
upon  the  deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old-nails,  ire. 
and  may  be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe-quarters 
upon  the  boarders. 

We  have  known  an  Englifh  merchant-fhip  of  16  Falconer's 
guns,  and  properly  fitted  with  clofe-quarters,  defeat  Diet,  of  the 
the  united  efforts  of  three  French  privateers  who  Maru‘e' 
boarded  her  in  the  laft  war,  after  having  engaged  at 
fome  diftance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half)  with  very 
few  intervals  of  reft.  Two  of  the  cruifers  were 
equipped  with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with 
eight.  The  French  failors  were,  after  boarding,  fo 
much  expofed  to  continued ,  fire  of  mufquetry  and 
ccehorns  charged  with  grenadoes,  that  a  dreadful 
feene  of  carnage  enfued,  in  which  the  decks  were 
fbon  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  fe¬ 
veral  of  which  the  boarders,  in  their  hurry  to  efcape, 
had  left  behind. 

CLOT-bird;  a  fpecies  of  Fringilla. 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufacture  made  of 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  courfe.  The 
goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  the 
following  particulars,  x.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  drefied.  2.  It  muft  be  equally  fpun, 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  and  better  twifted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  muft  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom,  * 
fo  as  to  be  every  W'here  equally  compact.  4.  The 
wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reft.  j.  The  lifts  muft  be  diffidently  ftrong,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff,  and  muft  confift  of 
good  w'ool,  hair,  or  oftrich-feathers ;  or,  what  is  ftill 
better,  of  Danifh  dog’s  hair.  6.  The  cloth  muft  be 
free  from  knots,  and  other  imperfections.  7.  It  muft 
be  well  fcoured  with  fuller’s  earth,  well  fulled  with 
the  belt  white  foap,  and  afterwards  W'aflied  in  clear 
water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  muft  be  well  drawn  out 
with  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 

9.  It  mult  be  fhorn  clofe  without  making  it  thread-bare. 

10.  It  muft  be  well  dried,  ir.  It  muft  not  be  ten- 
ter-llretched,  to  force  it  to  its  juft  dimenfions.  12.  It 
muft  be  prefied  cold,  not  hot  prefled,  the  latter  being 
very  injurious  to  woolen  cloth. 

Manufacturing  of  white  Cloths  which  are  intended for 
dyeing.  The  belt  wool  for  the  manufacturing  of  cloths 
are  thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Lincolnfhire  and  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the 
beft  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting 
them  into  a  liquor  fomewliat  more  than  lukewarm, 
compofed 
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Cloth,  compofed  of  three  parts  fair  water,  and  one  of  urine. 

'  After  the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor 

to  foak,  and  diflolve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well 
walhed  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and 
has  no  fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  ftieep,  it  is  laid 
to  be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  fhade  ;  the  heat 
of  the  fun  making  it  harlh  and  inflexible :  when  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  dull  and  the  grolfer  filth ;  the 
more  it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes, 
and  the  better  for  fpining.  After  beating,  it  mull  be 
well  picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that 
had  efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive 
oil  is  efteemed  the  beft  for  this  purpofe :  one  fifth  of 
which  fhould  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for  the 
woof,  and  a  ninth  for  that  defigned  for  the  warp. 
After  the  wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the 
fpinnersj.who  fill!  card  it  on  the  knee  with  (mail  fine 
cards,  and  then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to 
make  the  thread  of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one  third 
than  that  of  the  woof,  and  much  comparer  twifted. 

The  thread  thus  (pun,  is  reeled,  and  made  into 
Ikeins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  Wound  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  ruflies,  fo  difpofed  as  that 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fliuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warpipg.  When  warped, 
it  is  ftiffbned  with  fize  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  that  made 
of  Ihreds  of  parchment ;  and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally  ;  between  which  they  throw  tranverfely  the 
fliuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other :  and  every  time 
that  the  fliuttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
.  woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  (trike  it  conjnnCt- 

ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  fattened  the  comb 
or  reed,  between  whole  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  palled,  repeating  the  ltroke  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary. 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fi- 
niflied ;  it  is  then  taken  olf  the  loom  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  draws,  and  other  filth, 
which  is  done  with  iron  nippers. 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be 
fcoured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potter’s  clay,  well 
fteeped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the 
trough  wherein  it  is  fulled.  The  cloth  being  again 
cleared  from  the  e^rth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands  to  have  the  leller  filth,  fmall  draws,  ire. 
taken  off  as  before :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a  fui- 
table  quantity  of  foap  has  been  diflolved ;  after  ful¬ 
ling,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed,  or  pulled  by  the 
lifts  lengthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices,  ire. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 


the  fulling  be  finiflied,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its  Cloth 

proper  breadth :  after  which  it  is  walhed  in  clear  wa-  li 
ter,  to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to  the  Clouj' 
carders  to  raile  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with 
tlie  thiftle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firft  cut  or 
Ihearing:  then  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wet¬ 
ting,  give  it  as  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazle, 
as  the  quality  of  the  ftulf  requires,  always  obferving 
to  begin  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end 
with  it;  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  pro¬ 
ceeding  ftill  with  one  (harper  and  lharper,  as  far  as 
the  lixth  degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cloth-worker,  who  Iheers  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns -it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on 
the  furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to 
the  other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  Ihorn, 
is  fent  to  the  dyer;  when  dyed,  it  is  walhed  in  fair 
water,  and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is, 
lays  the  nap  with  a  brulh  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it 
on  the  tenters,  where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length 
and  breadth  fufliciently  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare, 
and  bring  it  to  its  proper  dimenfions,  without  (train¬ 
ing  it  too  much;  obferving  to  brulh  it  afrelli,  the 
way  of  the  nap,  while  a  little  moift,  on  the  tentors. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  oft'  the  tenters, 
and  brulhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finilh  the  laying  of 
the  nap  ;  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfectly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a  glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taking  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  ire.  for  gloflmg  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  for  1’ale  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  are 
firft  dyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun  and  wove  of  the  co¬ 
lours  intended,  the  procefs,  except^what  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juft  repre¬ 
fen  ted. 

Cloth  made  from  Vegetable  Filaments.  See  Bark 
and  Filaments. 

Incombtiflible  Cloth.  See  Asbestos. 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  fulpended  in  the 
atmofphere.  t  j 

That  the  clouds  are  formed  from  the  aqueous  va-  Caufe  of  j 
pours  which  before  were  fo  clolely  united  with  the  formation 
atmofphere  as  to  be  invifible,  is  univerfally  allowed  :  of  clouds  j 
but  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  the  long  conti-  u,,certain* 
nuance  of  fome  very  opake  clouds  without  dillolving  ; 
or  to  give  a  reafon  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have  1 

once  begun  to  condenfe,  do  not  continue  to  do  fo  till 
they  at  laft  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
fnow,  ire.  Under  the  article  Barometer,  n°  23. 
we  have  hinted  at  the  general  caufe  of  the  formation 
of  clouds,  namely,  a  leparation  of  the  latent  heat 
from  the  water  whereof  the  vapour  is  compofed. 

The  confequence  of  this  feparation,  as  is  undeniably 
proved  by  Dr  Black,  mull  be  the  condenfation  of  that 
vapour,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft :  in  luch  cafe,  it 
will  firft  appear  as  a  fmoke,  milt,  or  fog  ;  which,  if 
interpofed  betwixt  the  fun  and  earth,  will  form  a  cloud ; 
and,  the  fame  canfes  continuing  to  a<ft,  the  cloud  will 
produce 
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Cloud,  produce  rain  or  (now.  But  though  the  reparation  of 
"  this  latent  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  the  immediate 

caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds,  the  remote  caufe, 
or  the  changes  produced  in  the  atmofphere,  whereby 
fuch  a  reparation  may  be  induced,  are  much  more 
difficult  to  be  difcovered.  In  common  obfervation, 

2  rfe  fee  that  vapour  is  moll  powerfully  condenfed  by 
Not  always'  cold  fubftances,  fuch  as  metals,  water,  ire.  But  cold 
owing  to  alone  cannot  in  all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  of  the 
cold-  atmofpherical  vapours,  otherwife  the  nights  behoved 

to  be  always  foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  vapours, 
railed  throughout  the  day  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  being 
condenfed  by  the  fuperior  coldnefs  of  the  night.  Great 
rains  will  happen  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the 
union  of  the  vapours  with  the  atmolphere  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  promoted  than  diifolved,  if  cold  was  the 
only  agent  in  their  condenfation.  The  ferenity  of  the 
atmofphere,  alfo,  in  the  moil  fevere  frofts,  abundant¬ 
ly  ffiews  that  fome  other  caufe  befides  mere  heat  or 
cold  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  con- 

3  denfation  of  the  atmofpherical  vapours. 

I  Electricity  The  eleCtric  fluid  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as 
probably  an  agent  ;n  an  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it 
eonceine  .  js  no  won(|er  t0  fjn£j  t]ie  formation  of  clouds  attributed 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bec- 
caria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
foever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow. 
The  firrt,  lie  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great 
power  of  electricity,  and. the  others  by  one  more  mo¬ 
derate.  But  though  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or 
even  fogs  and  rain,  are  electrified  in  fome  degree,  it 
Hill  remains  a  queftion,  whether  the  clouds  are  form¬ 
ed  in  confequence  of  the  vapour  whereof  they  are 
compofed  being  firft  eleClrified,  or  whether  they  be¬ 
come  eleCtrified  in  confequence  of  its  being  firlt  fe- 
parated  from  the  atmofphere,  and  in  fome  meafure 
condenfed.  This  hath  not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  afeertained  by  the  experiments  of  Beccaria,  or 
any  other  perfon,  and  indeed,  notwithllanding  the 
multitude  of  electrical  difeoveriesthat  have  lately  been 
made,  there  feems  to  be  little  or  no  foundation  for 
afeertaining  it.  ElcClricity  is  known  to  be  in  many 
cafes  a  promoter  of  evaporation  ;  but  no  experiments 
have  yet  been  brought  to  prove,  that  eleClrified  air 
parts  with  its  moiftnre  more  readily  than  fuch  as 
is  not  eleCtrified  ;  fo  that,  till  the  properties  of  elec¬ 
trified  air  are  farther  inveftigated,  it  is  impoffible  to 
lay  down  any  rational  theory  of  the  formation  of 

4  clouds  upon  this  principle. 

Clouds  of.  But  whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  i.  e.  the  in- 
ten  prodigi-  vifible  vapours  floating  in  the  atmofphere  condenfed 
oully  elec-  f0  as  to  become  vifible,  by  means  of  eleCtricity,  or  not, 
n  e  *  it  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the  eleClric  fluid  in 
prodigious  and  inconceivable  quantities,  and  many  very 
terrible  and  deflrnCtive  phenomena  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  clouds  very  highly  eleClrified.  The  mod 

5  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  on  record. 
Terrible  happened  in  the  ifland  of  Java  in  the  Eaft  Indies  in 
deftruftion  Augull  i  772.  On  the  1  r  * h  of  that  month,  at  mid- 
\an  night,  a  bright  cloud  was  obferved  covering  a  moun- 
in  Java.°U  tain  'n  t^le  diffriel  called  Cheribon ,  and  at  the  fame 

time  feveral  reports  were  heard  like  thofe  of  a  gnn. 
The  people  who  dwelt  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain  not  being  able  to  fly  fall  enough,  a  great 


part  of  the  cloud,  almoft  three  leagues  in  circumfe-  Cloud, 
rence,  detached  itlelf  under  them,  and  was  feen  at  a 
dillance  rilingand  falling  like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and 
emitting  globes  of  fire  io  luminous,  that  the  night  be¬ 
came  as  clear  as  day.  The  effeCls  of  it  were  altonifh- 
ing :  every  thing  was  deltroyed  for  fe  ven  leagues  round ; 
the  lioul'es  were  demoliihed  ;  plantations  were  buried  in 
the  earth ;  and'  2 1 40  people  loll  their  lives,  befides  1 500 
head  of  cattle,  and  a  valt  number  of  horfes,  goats,  ire.  5 
Another  inftance  of  a  very  deftruCtive  cloud,  the  elec-  By  another 
trie  qualities  of  which  will  at  prelentfcarcely  be  doubt-  in  the  ifland 
ed,  is  related  by  Mr  Brydone,  in  his  tour  through  ^klta. 
Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  29'1*  of  OClober  1757. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight,  there 
was  feen  to  the  fouth-weil  of  the  city  of  Melita,  a 
great  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed  its 
colour,  till  at  lalt  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fire  mixed 
with  black  fmoke.  A  dreadful  noife  was  heard  on  its 
approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It  palled 
over  the  port,  and  came  firlt  on  an  Enghlh  Ihip,  which 
in  an  inflant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  hulk ;  part  of  the  malls,  fails,  and  cordage,  were 
carried  to  a  confiderable  dillance  along  with  the  cloud. 

The  fmall  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in  its  way  were 
all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife  increafed 
and  became  more  frightful.  A  centinel  terrified  at  its. 
approach  ran  into  his  box  ;  but  both  he  and  it  were 
lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  lea,  where  he  perifhed. 

It  then  traverfed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  city,  and. 
laid  in  ruins  almoft  every  thing  that  Hood  in  its  way. 

Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and 
it  did  not  leave  one  fteeple  in  its  paflage.  The  bells 
of  fome  of  them,  together  with  the  fpires,  were  car¬ 
ried  to  a  confiderable  dillance  ;  the  roofs  of  the 
churches  demoliihed  and  beat  down,  ire.  It  went  off 
at  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  city,  and,  demolilhing 
the  light-honfe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the 
air  with  a  frightful  noife  ;  and  palled  over  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  where  it  tore  up  fome  trees,  and  did  other  da¬ 
mage  ;  but  nothing  confiderable,  as  its  fury  had  been 
moitly  fpent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  near  200  ;  and  the  lofs  of  Hup¬ 
ping,  &c.  was  very  confiderable.  See  Hurricane, 
and  Whirlwind. 

The  effects  of  thunder-florms,  and' the  vaft  quantity 
of  electricity  collected  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
thefe  ftorms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  mention  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  even 
thefe  clouds  are  not  fo  highly  eleClrified  as  to  produce 
their  fatal  effects  on  thofe  who  are  immerfed  in  them. 

It  is  only  the  difeharge  of  part  of  their  electricity  up¬ 
on  fuch  bodies  as  are  either  not  electrified  at  all,  or 
not  fo  highly  eleClrified  as  the  cloud,  that  does  all  the  7 
miichief.  We  have,  however,  only  the  following  in-  Inftance  of 
fiance  on  record,  of  any  perfon’s  being  immerfed  in  two  people 
the  body  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Profeffcr  Sauffure,  and  irt 

young  Mr  Jalabert,  when  travelling  over  one  of  the  e  " 

high  Alps,  were  caught  among  clouds  of  this  kind  ; 
and  to  their  allonifhment  found  their  bodies  fo  full  of 
eleCtrical  fire,  that  fpontaneous  flafhes  darted  from 
their  fingers  with  a  crackling  noife,  and  the  fame  kind 
of  fenfation  as  when  ftrongly  eleClrified  by  art.  g 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great  ;  the  Height  of 
funimitsof  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite  the  clouds- 

free 
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Cloud  free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydon  experienced  in  his  jour- 
B  ney  np  mount  .Etna  :  but  thole  which  are  molt  high- 
oync.  lyeleflrified  delcend  loweft,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  feven  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground  ;  nay,  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  aclu- 
*  See  Thun,  ally  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  *  ; 
diT'  tot  the  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height 

of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  rife  to  a  mod  incre¬ 
dible  and  extravagant  height.  Maignan  of  Tholoule, 
in  his  treatife  of  Perfpective,  p.  93,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  which  fpread  itfelf 
almolt  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  fays  that  the  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Rome  ;  and  from  thence 
concludes,  that  the  cloud  was  a  collection  of  vapours 
raifed  beyond  the  projection  of  the  earth’s  lhadow, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
fun.  This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited  ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its 
fplendor  to  electricity,  than  to  the  reflection  of  the 
9  folar  beams. 

Then-  van-  In  the  evenings  after  fun-fet,  and  mornings  before 
accounted”  ^un'r*^e>  we  often  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with 
for.  beautiful  colours.  They  are  moftly  fed  5  lometimes 

orange,  yellow,  or  purple ;  more  rarely  bluilh ;  and  fel- 
dom  or  evef  green.  The  reafon  of  this  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  different 
■  fize  of  the  globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  con- 
denfed.  This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who 
thinks  that  the  clouds  reflect  the  fun’s  light  precifely 
as  it  is  tranfnntted  to  them  through  the  atmofphere. 
This  reflects  the  moft  refrangible  rays  in  the  greateft 
quantity ;  and  therefore  ought  to  tranfmit  the  lead  re¬ 
frangible  ones,  red,  orange,  and  yellow’,  to  the  clouds, 
which  accordingly  appear  moft  ufually  of  thofe  co¬ 
lours.  In  this  opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by 
obferving,  when  he  was  m  Switzerland,  that  the 
fnowy  fummits  of  the  Alps  turned  more  and  more 
reddilh  after  fun-fet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  clouds  : 
and  he  imagines  that  the  femi-tranfparency  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  obliquity  of  their  fituation,  tend  to 
make  the  colours  in  them  much  more  rich  and  copious 
than  thole  on  the  tops  of  fnowy  mountains. 

CLOVES,  in  botany.  See  Caryophyllus. 

CLOVE-tree,  in  botany.  See  Caryophyllus. 

Clove,  a  term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool.  Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Efl’ex,  eight  pounds  of 
cheele  and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

Clove  July-flower.  See  Dianthus. 

CLOVEK-grass,  in  botany.  See  Trifolium  ; 
and  Agriculture,  n°  133 — 135. 

CLOVIS  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy.  For  he  was  the  firft  conqueror  of  the  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  Gaul  pofleffed  before  his  time  by 
the  Romans,  Germans  and  Goths :  thefe  he  united  to 
the  then  fcanty  dominions  of  Fiance,  removed  the 
feat  of  government  from  Sciffons  to  Paris,  and  made 
this  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  died  in  j  1  r, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  31st  of  his  reign. 
See  [Hift.  of)  France. 

CLOYNE,  a  city  and  bilhop’s  fee  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter  :  W.  Long. 
8.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 


CLUE  of  a  sail,  the  lower  corner;  and  hence  Clue 

CLVE-Camets,  are  a  fort  of  tackles  fattened  to  the  I 
clues }  or  lower  corners  of  the  main-fail,  or  fore-fail,  pea’ 
to  trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires, 
which  is  ufually  termed  c hieing  up  the  fails. 

Cev  E-Lines  are  for  the  fame  purpole  as  clue-gar¬ 
nets  ;  only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courfes, 
whereas  the  former  are  common  to  all  the  fquare-fails. 

See  thefe  ropes  as  reprefented  in  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNY,  or  Clugny,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bene- 
difline  monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name ;  being  the  head 
or  chief  of  a  congregation  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
France,  oh  the  river  Grone ;  and  was  founded  by 
William  duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain  ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  the  abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by  that  duke,  in 
the  year  9 10.  1 

This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  that  in  1245,  after  the  holding  of  the  firft 
council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  2  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Conftantinople,  12  cardinals,  3  archbifiiops,  ij  bilhops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots ;  who  were  all  enter¬ 
tained,  without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
their  place  :  tho*  S.  Louis,  Q.  Blanche  his  mother,  the 
duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  fitter,  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Conftantinople,  the  Tons  of  the  kings  of  Arra-  i 

gon  and  Cattile,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  6  counts,  and 
a  great  number  of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  were 
there  at  the  fame  time. 

Cluny,  at  its  firft  ereCtion,  was  put  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  of  the  apoftolic  fee  ;  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  ecclefiaftic  powers,  to  di- 
fturb  the  monks  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  effects,  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pretended 
to  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdiCtion  of  bilhops ;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  infill:  on  the 
fame. 

Cluny  is  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  :  in  effect,  it  was  the  firft  congregation 
of  divers  monafteries  united  under  one  chief,  lo  as 
only  to  conftitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one 
order,  that  ever  arofe. 

CLUPEA,  or  herring,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furuilhed  with  a  ferrated  myftache  ;  the  branchio- 
ftege  membrane  has  eight  rays ;  a  fcaly  ferrated  line 
runs  along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  and 
the  belly-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are 
11  fpecies,  viz. 

1 .  The  harengus ,  or  common  herring ,  has  no  fpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water ;  whence  the  proverb  arifes,  As  dead  as  a  her¬ 
ring.  The  meat  is  every  where  in  great  efteem,  be¬ 
ing  fat,  foft,  and  delicate  ;  efpecially  if  it  is  drefied  as 
loon  as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than 
on  the  next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withftanding  the  words  and  f«wu,  are,  by  tranf- 

lators  rendered  halec,  the  characters  given  to  thofe 
filh  are  common  to  inch  numbers  of  different  fpecies  as 
render  it  impoffible  to  fay  which  they  intended. 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  higheft  northern  lati¬ 
tudes, 

I 


Clupea. 


Herrings, 

where 


2 

Immenfe 
Ihoal  of 
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thefe  crea¬ 
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tudes,  yet  known  as  low  as  the  northern  coafts  of 
France ;  and  except  one  inftance,  brought  by  Dod,  of 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none 
are  ever  found  more  foutherly.  They  are  met  with 
in  vail  Ihoals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca¬ 
rolina.  In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fifh,  which  cover  the  lhore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  become  a  nuifance.  We  find  them  again  in  the 
feas  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan ; 
for  Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  fifh  of  that 
country,  Come  that  are  congenerous.  The  great  win¬ 
ter  rendezvous  of  the  herringis  within  the  Aid  tic  Circle ; 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re¬ 
cruit  themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  fpavvning ;  the  feas 
within  that  fpace  fwarming  with  infeft-food  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  latitudes. 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itfelf  in  motion  in  the 
fpring  :  we  diftinguilh  this  vaft  body  by  that  name  ; 
for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  beer, 
“  an  army,”  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  They  begin 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  ifles  in  April  and  May  ;  thefe 
are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  Ihoal  which 
comes  in  June  :  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  figns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  fuch  as  gannets 
and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when 
the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  diftinft  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling :  fome- 
times  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rile  again  to  the  furface ;  and  in  fine 
weather  refleft  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a 
field  of  the  mod  precious  gems ;  in  which,  or  rather  in 
a  much  more  valuable,  light  (hould  this  ftupendous  gift 
of  Providence  be  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Britilh  ifles. 

The  firft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  fouth- 
wara  is  from  the  Shetland  ifles,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  weltern  fliores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every 
bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers ;  others  pal's  on 
towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of 
herrings :  they  then  pafs  through  the  Britilh  Channel, 
and  after  that,  in  a  manner  dilappear.  Thofe  which 
take  towards  the  weft,  after  offering  themfelves  to 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  ltationary  filhery  is, 
proceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with 
a  fecond  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  divifion  :  the  one  takes  to  the  weftern  fide,  and 
is  fcarce  perceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenlity 
of  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  other,  that  palfes  into  the  Irifli 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  molt  of  the 
coafts  that  border  on  it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  lhew  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts. 

Were  we  inclined  to  confider  this  partial  migra¬ 
tion  in  a  moral  light,  we  might  reflect  with  venera¬ 
tion  and  awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  origi¬ 
nally  imprefled  on  this  molt  ufeful  body  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  ;  the  inftinft  that  direfts  and  points  out  the 
courfe,  that  blefles  and  enriches  thefe  illands,  which 
caufes  them,  at  certain  and  invariable  times,  to  quit 
Vol.  III. 


the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and  offer  themfelves  to  our  ex-  Clupea. 
pefting  fleets.  That  benevolent  Being  has  never 
been  known,  from  the  earlieft  account  of  time,  once 
to  withdraw  this  blelfing  from  the  whole ;  though  he 
often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it  to  particulars,  yet  this 
partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee  no  natural  reafon) 

{hould  fill  us  with  the  moft  exalted  and  grateful  fenfe 
of  his  Providence  for  imprelfing  fuclran  invariable  and 
general  inftinft  on  thefe  filh  towards  a  fouthward  mi¬ 
gration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  benefited,  and  to 
withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  is  to  fuffer. 

This  inftinft  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re¬ 
move  for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  affuredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defeft 
of  food  that  they  fet  themfelves  in  motion  ;  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almoft 
univerfally  obferved  to  be  lean  and  miferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  Pole  we  are  not  yet  informed  ; 
but  in  our  feas  they  feed  much  on  the  onifeus  7n  art  nut, 
a  cruftaceous  infeft,  and.fometimes  on  their  own  fry. 

They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  conti¬ 
nue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  depolit  their  fpawn.  The  young  herrings  begin 
to  approach  the  Ihores  in  July  and  Augnll,  and  are 
then  from-  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long :  thofe  in  4 
Yorklhire  are  called  herring  file.  Though  we  have  Young  ones 
no  particular  authority  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  probably 
herrings  are  found  in  our  feas  during  winter,  it  l'eems  l 

molt  certain  that  they  mult  return  to  their  parental  reuts- 
haunts  beneath  the  ice,  to  repair  the  vaft  deftruftion 
of  their  race  during  fummer  by  meu,  fowl,  and  filh. 

Some  of  the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coaft  the 
whole  year :  the  Scarborough  fifliermen  never  put 
down  their  nets  but  they  catch  a  few  :  but  the  num¬ 
bers  that  remain  are  not  worth  comparifon  with  thofe 
that  return.  j 

The  herring-filhery  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  indu-  Hiltory  of 
ftrious  Dutch  firft  engaged  in  it  about  the  year  1164 ; 
and  they  were  in  pollelhon  of  it  for  leveral  centuries  :  5 ' 

but  at  length  its  value  became  fojuftly  to  be  known,  that 
it  gave  rile  to  moft  obftinate  and  well-difputed  wars 
between  the  Englilh  and  them ;  but  ftill  their  diligence 
and  lk.ill  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  that  branch 
of  trade.  Our  great  ftations  are  off  the  Shetland  and 
Weftern  ifles,  and  off  the  coaft  of  Norfolk,  in  which 
the  Dutch  alfo  lhare.  Yarmouth  has  been  long  fa- 
mons  for  its  herring-fair  ;  that  town  is  obliged  by  its 
charter  to  fend  to  the  Iheriffs  of  Norwich,  100  her¬ 
rings,  to  be  made  into  24  pies,  by  them  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Carleton,  who 
is  to  convey  them  to  the  king.  The  facetious  Dr 
Fnller  takes  notice  of  the  great  repute  the  county  of 
Norfolk  was  in  for  this  filh,  and,  with  his  ufual  arch- 
nefs,  ftiles  a  red-herring  a  Norfolk  capon.  In  1195, 

Dunwich  in  Suffolk  accounted  to  the  king  for  their 
yearly  farm-rent  L.  120,  1  merk,-  and  24,000  her¬ 
rings  ;  r  2,000  for  the  monks  of  Ely,  and  1 2,000  for 
thofe  of  Eye. 

The  Dutch  are  moft  extravagantly  fond  of  this  filh 
when  it  is  pickled.  A  premium  is  given  to  the  firft 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrofia,  and  a  vaft  price  given  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 
12  A  the 
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Clupea.  the  Egyptians  fhew  on  the  firft  overflowing  of  the  Gloucefter,  the  twaite ,  makes  its  appearance ;  and  is 

- g - Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inyenting  the  art  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is- held  in 

Pickling  of  of  pickling  herrings.  One  William  Beauklen  of  Bi-  as  great  difrepute  as  the  fhad  of  the  Thames.  The 
herrings,  verlet,  near  Sluys,  hit  on  this  ufeful  expedient :  from  differences  between  each  variety  are  as  follows :  the 
when  in-  him  was  derived  the  name  pick/e,  which  we  borrow  true  fluid  weighs  fometimes  eight  pounds;  but  their 
vented.  from  the  Dutch  and  German.  Beauklen  died  in  1397. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  fuch  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  fervice  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do 
his  tomb  the  honour  of  a  vifit.  It  is  very  lingular  fhad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
that  molt  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  difli  the  fides :  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill ;  but 
to  the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mountebank.  Thus  commonly  there  a 
the  Dutch  call  him  pick/e  herring  the  Italians,  maca-  the  other 
roni;  the  French,  jean  pottage;  the  Germans,  bans 
wurjt ,  that  is,  jack  faufage  ;  and  the  Englifh  dignify 
7  him  with  the  name  of  jack  pudding. 

2.  The  fprattm  has  13  rays  in  the  back  fin.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  European  feas,  and  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  lefs  lize.  They 
come  into. the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March ;  and 


Clupea 


Sprattus, 

where 

found. 


general  fize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  twaite ,  on  the 
contrary,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  twaite  differs  from  a 


2  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 

10 

4.  The  encraficolus ,  or  anchovy ,  has  its  upper  jaw  Anchovy 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches  deferibed. 
long.  They  are  taken  in  vaft  quantities  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  are  brought  over  here  pickled*  The 
great  fifhery  is  at  Georgia,  a  fmall  ifle  weft  of  Leg¬ 
horn. 

The  other  fpecies  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  has  a 
fhining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 


are,  during  that  feafon,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  native  of  Surinam.  6.  The  thriffa  has  28  rays  in  the 


Aloft,  o 


the  capital.  At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth,  they 
cured  like  red-herrings  :  they  are  fometimes  pickled, 
and  are  little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but 
the  bones  will  not  diflolve  like  thofe  of  the  latter. 


fin  at  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The 
lima  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  very 
fmall.  The  mouth  is  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very  fhort; 
the  body  is  of  a  fhining  filver  colour  ;  and  the  fins  are 
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3.  The  ah, fa,  or  Jhad ,  has  a  forked  fnout,  and  black  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Alia.  8.  The  fternicla  has 


fhad,  where  fpQts  on  the  fides.  According  to  Belonius  and  Haf- 
°und.  felquift,  this  is  a  filh  of  paffage  in  the  Nile.  The  laft 
fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 
and  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt  near  Rofetto ;  and  that  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January  it  afeends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  where  the  people  fluff  it  with 


no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a  native  of 
Surinam.  9.  The  myftus  is  fhaped  like  a  fword,  and 
the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is  found  in  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean.  10.  The  tropica  has  a  wedge-like  tail, 
and  a  white,  broad,  compreffed  body  ;  and  the  tail  is 
wedge-fhaped.  It  is  found  at  Afcenfion  ifland.  1 1.  The 


g  pot  marjoram  ;  and  when  dreffed  in  that  manner,  it  finenfis  is  very  like  the  common  herring,  but  broader. 


The  fineft  will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater..  In  Great  Bri- 
inhabit  the  tain  the  Severn  affords  this  filh  in  higher  perfection 
than  any  other  river.  It  makes  its  firft  appearance 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  feafons  in  April;  for 
its  arrival  fooner  or  later  depends  much  on  the  tem- 


Severn. 


It  has  no  teeth,  and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSIA,  the  balsam-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nsecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  all  natives  of  America.  The 
moll  remarkable  is  the  flava.  Tiffs  is  pretty  common 


per  of  the  air.  It  continues  in  the  river  about  two  in  the  Britifh  American  illands,  where  the  trees  grow 


months,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a  variety  which  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter. 

The  Severn  fhad  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fifh 


to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  fhoot  out  many  branches 
on  every  fide,  furnifhed  with  thick,  round,  fucculent 
leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 


about  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance,  efpecially  in  that  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each  having  a  thick  fuccu- 


part  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Gloucefter,  where  they 
are  taken  in  nets,  and  ufually  fell  dearer  than  falmon  : 
fome  are  lent  to  London,  where  the  fifh-mongers  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  the  Thames,  by  the  French 
name  alofe.  Whether  they  fpawn  in  this  river  and 
the  W ye  is  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet 
been  affeertained.  The  old  fifh  come  from  the  fea 
into  the  river  in  full  roe.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  multitudes  of  bleak  freqnent  the  river  near 
Gloucefter ;  fome  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  fmall  her¬ 
ring,  and  thefe  the  fifhermen  erroneoufly  fnppofe  to 
be  the  fry  of  the  fhad.  Numbers  of  thefe  are  taken 


lent  cover.  After  the  flowers  are  paft,  they  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  oval  fruit.  From  every  part  of  thefe  trees 
there  exfudes  a  kind  of  turpentine,  which  is  called  in 
the  W eft  Indies  hog- gum ;  becaufe  they  fay,  that  when 
any  of  the  wild  hogs  are  wounded,  they  repair  to 
thefe  trees,  and  rub  their  wounded  parts  againft  the 
ftern  till  they  have  anointed  themfelves  with  this  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  heals  their  wounds.  Thefe  plants  are 
very  tender,  and  in  this  country  muft  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  a  ftove  ;  and  fparingly  watered,  efpecially 
in  winter  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  illands  where  it  feldom  rains,  and  confequently 


near  Gloucefter,  in  thofe  months  only,  but  none  of  the  cannot  bear  much  moifture.  They  may  be  propagated 
emaciated  fhad  are  ever  caught  in  their  return.  from  cuttings,  which  muft  be  laid  to  dry  for  a  fortnight 

The  Thame's  fhad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  parts  may  be  healed 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is  over,  otherwise  they  will  rot.  The  bell  time  for 

planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they  may  be 


efteemed  a  very  courfe  and  infipid  fort  of  fifh.  The 
Severn  fhad  is  fometimes  caught  in  the  Thames,  though 
q  rarely,  and  called  allis  (no  doubt  alofe ,  the  French 
Twaite  de-  name)  by  the  fiffiermen  in  that  river.  About  the 
iciibed.  fame  time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near 


well  rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on  in 
autumn. 

CLUTIA,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  dirncia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  three 
fpecies, 
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Cluvier  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They 
II  are  evergreen  fhrubby  plants,  riling  fix  or  eight  feet 
clyftgr-  high,  garnilhed  with  fimple  leaves,  and  greenifh- white 
quinquepetalous  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  fpring  or  fumnter,  planting  them  in  pots  of 
light  earth,  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  The  plants  mull 
always  be  kept  in  a  ftove. 

CLUVIER  (Philip), in  Latin  Cluverius,  a  celebrated 
geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1 580.  He  travelled 
into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  order 
to  ftudy  law  ;  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Jofeph  Scaliger 
perfuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  for  geogra¬ 
phy.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  vifited  the  greateft  part  of  the  European  Rates. 
He  was  well  verfed  in  many  languages  ;  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  obtained  illuttrious  friends  and  protec¬ 
tors.  At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there  with 
great  applaufe  ;  and  died  in  1623,  aged  43.  He 
wrote,  1 .  De  tribus  Rheni  alveis.  2.  Germania  an¬ 
ti  qua.  3.  Sicilia  antiqua.  4.  Italia  anti  qua.  5.  /«- 
troduftio  in  univerfam  Geographiam.  All  jultly  e- 
fteemed. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which,  arifing  in  An- 
nandale,  runs  north-well  by  Lanerk,  Hamilton,  and 
Glai'gow,  and  falls  into  the  river  Clyde,  over  againll 
the  iile  of  Bute.  Anciently  this  river  was  renowned 
for  producing  gold  dull  and  lapis  lazuli,  as  it  ftill  is 
for  the  rich  lead  mines  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hop- 
ton.  Thefe  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  Sir 
Bevis  Bulmer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lall  century, 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  find  a.  gold  mine. 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus ;  who,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
her  Phaeton,  Lampatia,  Eglc,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae¬ 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  treacle-mustard;  a  genus  of  the 
filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  but 
hardy  enough  to  bear  the  winters  in  this  country.  One 
of  them  is  an  annual,  and  the  other  a  perennial  plant ; 
both  are  low  and  herbaceous,  bearing  fpikes  of  white 
flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  in  autumn  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extra#  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixt  together :  and,  among  the  moderns, 
the  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extracts  prepared  from 
the  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  n°  221.  * 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  injected  chiefly 
at  the  anns  into  the  larger  inteffines.  It  is  ulually  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  fheep,  br  ox,  per¬ 
forated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the  aper¬ 
tures  an  ivory  pipe  fattened  with  pack-thread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and 
likewife  more .  forcibly  expelled  into  die  large  inte- 
ftines.  This  remedy  fliould  never  be  adminiftered 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid  ;  for  either  of 
the  former  will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clyfters  are  fometimes  ufed  to  nourifh  and  fiipport 
a  patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  rea- 
fbn  of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition ; 


in  which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  'ale,  Clytemnef- 
and  deco#ions  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  tra 
Englifh  introduced  a  new  kind  of  clytter,  made  of  Co®c{, 

the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  _ fac-’— 

other  nations,  and  appears  to  be  of  confiderable  effi¬ 
cacy  when  other  clyfters  prove  ineffectual,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  iliac  paflion,  in  the  hernia  incarcerata , 
and  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamemnon  ; 
but  while  that  prince  was  at  the  liege  of  Troy,  file 
had  an  amorous  intrigue  with  AEgitthus,  whom  flie 
engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  return  to  his 
dominions.  Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  by  killing  AEgifthus,  with  his  mo¬ 
ther  Clytemneftra ;  but  was  afterwards  haunted  by 
the  Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CNEORUM,  widow -wail  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  little  evergreen, 
and  very  ornamental  fhrub,  adorned  with  fimple 
leaves,  and  tripetalous  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

It  is  propagated  from  feeds,  and  requires  no  other 
care  than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

CNICUS,  blessed-thistle  ;  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  of  which 
the  only  remarkable  one  is  that  ufed  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  carduus  benedittus.  This  is  an  annual 
plant  cultivated  in  gardens  :  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  perfects  it  feeds  in  autumn.  For  medical 
purpofes  the  plant  fbould  be  gathered  when  in  flower, 
dried  in  the  fhade,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry  airy  place, 
to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing  mouldy,  which  it  is 
very  apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  penetrating  bitter 
tatte,  not  very  ftrong  or  durable,  accompanied  with 
an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  are  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  freed  from  by  keeping.  Water  extracts  in  a  little 
time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more  grate¬ 
ful  parts  of  this  plant ;  if  the  digettion  is  continued  for 
fome  hours,  the  difagreeable  parts  are  taken  up  ;  a 
ftrong  decoClion  is  very  naufeous  and  offenfive  to  the 
ftomach.  Rectified  fpirit  gains  a  very  pleafant  bitter 
tatte,  which  remains  uninjured  in  the  extra#.  The 
virtues  of  this  plant  are  little  known  in  the  prefent 
practice.  The  naufeous  deco#ion  is  fometimes  ufed 
to  provoke  vomiting  ;  and  a  ftrong  infufion  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  operatiou  of  other  emetics.  But  this  elegant 
bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offenfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  purpofes.  Dr 
Lewis  informs  us,  that  he  has  experienced  excellent 
effe#s  from  a  light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  where  the  ftomacli  was  injured  by  irregularities. 

A  ftronger  infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm  water,  if 
drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  occafions  a 
plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecretions  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  feeds  of  the  plant  are  alfo  confiderably 
bitter,  and  have  fometimes  been  ufed  with  the  fame 
intention  as  the  leaves. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fu- 
fpended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  eafl,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
12  A  2  Mogul, 
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Coach.  Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den- 
— — — —  mark  they  fometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches ; 

though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifed  before  the  body 
of  the  coach.  But  the  Spanilh  policy  has  difplaced 
him  in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance ;  on  occa- 
lion  of  the  duke  d’Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very 
important  fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his 
coach,  had  been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coach¬ 
man  :  lince  that  time  the  place  of  the  Spaniih  coach¬ 
man  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  French  ftage-coach- 
man,  and  our  poftillion,  viz.  on  the  firft  liorfe  on  the 
left. 

The  invention  of  coaches  is  owing  to  the  French  : 
yet  are  not  coaches  of  any  great  antiquity,  even  in 
France  ;  Icarce  reaching  beyond  the  reign  of  their 
Francis  I.  Their  ufe,  at  their  firft  rife,  was  only  for 
the  country  :  and  authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very 
lingular,  that  there  were  at  firll  no  more  than  two 
coaches  in  Paris  ;  the  one  that  of  the  queen,  and  the 
other  that  of  Diana  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
The  firlt  courtier  who  had  one  was  Jean  de  Laval  de 
Bois  Dauphin ;  whole  enormous  bulk  difabled  him  from 
travelling  on  horfeback.  One  may  hence  judge  how 
much  variety,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  have  grown  upon 
our  hands  in  later  days ;  there  being  now  computed 
in  that  fame  city  no  lei’s  than  1 5,000  coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions, 
to  be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  perfection  ;  at  pre- 
fent  they  leem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard 
to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made 
feveral  fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  the  exceflive 
richnefs  of  coaches,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  ire.  therein  ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be 
neglected. 

Coaches  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  thofe  that 
have  iron  bows,  or  necks,  and  thofe  that  have  not : 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have  two  principal  parts, 
the  body  and  the  train  or  carriage.  The  body  is 
that  part  where  the  paflengers  are  difpofed  ;  and  the 
carriage  that  which  fuftains  the  body,  and  to  which 
the  wheels  are  fattened,  that  give  motion  to  the  whole 
machine.  Coaches,  with  regard  to  their  ftruCiure, 
v  are  divided  into  coaches  properly  fo  called,  chariots , 
calajhes,  &c. 

Hackney- Coaches,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
ftreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority. 

Eight  hundred  hackney-coaches,  and  200  chairs,  are 
allowed  in  London  and  Weftminfter ;  which  are  to  be 
licenfed  by  com  million evs,  and  to  pay  a  duty  to  the 
crown.  They  are  all  numbered,  having  their  num¬ 
bers  engraven  on  tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach  doors. 
Their  fares  or  rates  are  fixed  by  adl  of  parliament  ; 
10  s.  for  a  whole  day  of  12  hours,  fora  Angle  hour 
1  s.  6  d. ;  for  every  hour  after  the  firft  I  s.  At  thefe 
rates  they  are  obliged  to  carry  paflengers  any  where 
within  10  miles  of  London. 

Stage-Co  aches  f  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 
The  matters  of  ttage-coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  things  loft  by  their  joachmen,  who  have  mo- 
ney  given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fuch 
matter  takes  a  price  for  the  lame. 


Coach,  or  Couch ,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  chamber  or  apart-  Coach 

ment  in  a  large  Ihip  of  war  near  the  Item.  The  floor  H 
of  it  is  formed  by  the  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-  Coa1, 
deck,  and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop  :  it  is  generally 
the  habitation  of  the  captain. 

COADUNAT^E,  in  botany,  an  order  qf  plants  in 
the  fragmenta  method's  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which 
he  has  thefe  genera,  viz.  annona,  liriodendrum,  mag- 
notia,  uvaria,  michelia,  thea.  See  Botany,  p.  1316. 

Vol.  II. 

COAGULATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  performed  by 
fix  different  agents  ;  and  by  each  of  thefe  in  feveral 
different  manners.  1.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by 
congealing,  cryltallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
mercurius  vitae,  and  fome  other  preparations.  2.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  fulphur, 
falts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
ire.  4.  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  folid  together, 
as  in  the  tartariim  vitriolatum.  5.  With  fixed  alkali, 
as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid  falts ;  as  in  milk,  ferum, 
and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  is  the  fame  with  what  in  Englifh 
we  call  rusmet ,  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as  for  the 
fmelting  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where  the 
acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  foflil-coals  are  previoufly  charred,  or 
reduced  to  coaks  ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo 
an  operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 

By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks, 
therefore,  confift  of  the  two  niott  fixed  conftituent  parts, 
the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the  acid 
concrete  fait,  which,  thovigli  volatile,'  is  diflblved  by 
the  oil  and  the  earth. 

COAL,  among  chemifts,fignifies  any  fubftance  con¬ 
taining  oil,  which  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire  in  clofe 
veflels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  expelled, 
and  that  it  can  fuftain  a  red  heat  without  further  de- 
compofition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black,  very  dry, 
and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpefcific  character  of  per- 
fe£l  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with  accefs  of  air, 
while  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fparkles,  fometimes  with 
a  fenfible  flame  which  gives  little  light,  with  no  fmoke 
or  foot  capable  of  blackening  white  bodies. 

Coal  is  capable  of  communicating  its  inflammable 
principle,  either  to  the  vitriolic  acid  with  which  it 
forms  fulphur  ;  or  to  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in 
nitre,  which  it  inflames ;  or  to  metallic  earths,  which 
it  reduces  into  metals.  But  the  phlogifton  cannot  pafs 
from  coal  to  form  tliefe  new  combinations  without  the 
afliftance  of  red-heat.  Coal  feems  to  be  an  unalte¬ 
rable  compound  in  every  inftance  but  thofe  mentioned, 
of  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  of  communicating  its 
phlogifton  to  other  bodies  :  for  it  may  be  expofed  in 
clofe  veflels  to  the  moll:  violent  and  long  continued 
fire  without buffering  the  leaft^lecompofnion.  No  dil- 
pofition  to  fule,  nor  any  diminution  of  weight,  can  be 
perceived.  It  is  a  fubftance  exceedingly  fixed,  and 
perhaps  the  molt  refraiftory  in  nature.  It  refills  the 
atttion  of  the  moll  powerful  menftrua,  liver  of  fulphur 
alone  excepted.  Coal  is  evidently  a  refult  of  the  de- 
compofition  of  the  compound  bodies  from  which  it  is 
obtained. 
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Coal.  obtained.  It  confifts  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  earthy 

- principle  of  thefe  compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part 

of  the  faline  principles,  and  fome  of  the  phlogifton  of 
the  decomposed  oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very  inti¬ 
mately.  Coal  can  never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlo- 
giflon  of  a  body  which  has  been  in  an  oily  ftate  : 
hence  it  cannot  be  formed  by  fnlphur,  pliofphorus, 
metals,  nor  by  any  other  fubftance  the  phlogifton  of 
which, is  not  in  an  oily  ftate.  Alfo  every  oily  matter 
treated  with  fire  in  dole  veflels,  furnifhes  true  coal ;  fo 
that  whenever  a  eharry  reliduum  is  left,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  fubftance  employed  in  the  operation 
contained  oil.  Laftly,  the  inflammable  principle  of 
*  coal,  although  it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil; 
but  pure  phlogifton  ;  lince  coal  added  to  vitriolic  acid 
can  form  fulphur,  to  phofphoric  acid  can  form  pliof- 
phorus,  ire.  and  lince  oil  can  produce  none  of  thefe 
effects  till  it  has  been  decompoled  and  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  coal.  Befides,  the  phenomena  accompanying 
the  burning  of  coal  are  different  from  thofe  which 
happen  when  oily  fubftances  are  burnt.  The  flame  of 
charcoal  is  not  fo  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  no 
flame  or  foot. 

All  the  phlogifton  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combuftion  is  flow.  One 
part  of  it  exhales  without  decompolition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  in  vilible  and  infenfible  gas.  This  va¬ 
pour,  (which  is,  or  at  leaft  contains  a  great  deal  of, 
fixed  air)  is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  affect 
the  animal  fyltem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion 
death  in  a  very  Ihort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  remain  in  a  clofe  pla^e,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fort  of  coal  is  burnt.  Perfons  ftruck  by  this 
vapour  are  ftunned,  faint,  fuffer  a  violent  headach,  and 
fall  down  fenftdefs  and  motionlefs.  The  belt  method 
of  recovering  them  is  by  expofure  to  the  open  air,  and 
by  making  them  fwallow  vinegar,  and  breathe  itsfteam. 

Among!!  coals,  fonie  differences  are  obfervable, which 
proceed  from  the  difference  of  the  bodies  from  which 
they  are  made :  fome  coals,  particularly,  are  more  com¬ 
buftible  than  others.  This  combullibility  feems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  faline  principle 
they  contain  ;  that  is,  the  more  of  the  faline  principle 
it  contains,  the  more  ealily  it  decompofes  and  burns. 
For  example,  coals  made  of  plants  and  wood  contain¬ 
ing  much  faline  matter  capable  of  fixing  it,  the  allies 
of  which  contain  much  alkaline  lalt,  burn  vigoroufly 
and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  the  coals  of  animal 
matters,  the  faline  principles  of  which  are  volatile,  and 
cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  allies  of 
which  contain  little  or  no  fait,  are  fcarcely  at  all  com- 
buftible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo  eafily  as 
charcoal  does,  nor  ever  bum  alone,  but  they  cannot 
be  reduced  to  allies,  without  very  great  trouble,  even 
when  the  moft  efle&ual  methods  are  ufed  to  facilitate 
the  combuftion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  has  been 
kept  for  fix  hours  very  red  in  a  fliallow  crucible,  fur- 
rounded  with  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  ftirred 
all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  to  the 
air-,  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to  white,  or  even 
grey,  afhes.  It  ftill  remained  very  black,  and  full  of 
phlogifton.  The  coals  of  pure  oils  are  of  concrete 
oily  fubftances  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed 
during  inflammation,  are  as  difficultly  reduced  to  alhes 


as  animal  coals.  Thefe  coals  contain  very  little  faline  Coal, 
matter ;  and  their  alhes  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals  It 
which  are  fo  difficultly  burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  of  Coaler>'- 
inflaming  with  nitre  than  others  more  combuftible  ; 
and  fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafure  refill  the 
aClion  of  nitre. 

Cannel-Q 0A1.  See  A  m  p  e  t  i  t  e  S . 

Foffil  C oal,  or  Pit-coal.  See  Lith anthrax  and 

COALERY. 

Cohi.-FiJb.  See  Gadus. 

CoAL-/W/«(f.  See  Coalery. — Malicioufly  fetting 
fire  to  coal-inines  is  felony,  byllat.  10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §6. 

Small -Co  al,  a  fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the 
fpray  and  brufliwood  ftripped  off  from  the  branches  of 
coppice  wood,  1'ometimes  bound  in  bairns  for  that  pur- 
pole,  and  fometimes  charred  without  binding,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  called  “  coming  it  together.”  t 

COALERY,  Coaliery,  or  Colliery,  a  coal-  uiftory  of 
work,  or  place  where  coals  are  dug.  See  Lithan-  coals. 
THRAX. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  our  cannel-coal  *  is  the  *  See  Am- 
lapis  ampelites  of  the  Romans  ;  though  it  feems  to  pelttes. 
have  been  ufed  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace¬ 
lets,  ire.  But  of  that  common  fuel  which  we  deno¬ 
minate  coals, the  native  Romans  were  entirely  ignorant. 

It  is  certain  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
the  lapis  obfidianus  of  Pliny  f,  about  which  there  have  t  L.  xxxvi. 
been  great  difputes  :  nor  the  Ga  gates,  or  Jet,  which  *6, . 
others,  again,  have  taken  for  the  lapis  obfidianus  ,• 
though  the  lightnels  and  texture  Ihow  plainly  that  it  is  patues  0f 
not  either  ftone  or  coal.  In  faft,  there  are  no  beds  of  four  ele- 
it  in  the  compafs  of  Italy.  The  great  line  of  that  fuel  plants 
feems  to  fwcep  away  round  the  globe,  from  north-eaft 
to  fouth-weft ;  not  ranging  at  a  diftance  even  from  the  ”je  0f  Con- 
fouth-eafterly  parts  of  our  ifland,  as  is  generally  ima-  cord, 
gined,  but  actually  vifiting  Brabant  and  France,  and 
yet  avoiding  Italy. 

But  the  primaeval  Britons  appear  to  have  ufed  it. 

And  in  the  precinCts  of  Manchelter  particularly,  which 
are  furniflied  with  an  inexhauftible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unappriled  of  the  agree*  Whitaker's 
able  combuftible  around  them.  The  currents  there  Uiftory  of 
frequently  bring  down  fragments  of  coal  from  the  Mttnchefter. 
mountains  ;  and  in  the  long  and  winding  courfe  of 
them  through  the  parilh,  the  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  Aiming  ftones  in  the  channels ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  reflection,  find  out  the  utility 
of  them.  But  we  can  advance  ftill  nearer  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Several  pieces  of  coal  were  difeovered  fome 
years  ago  in  the  fand  under  the  Roman  way  to  Rib- 
chefter,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  conftruCtion 
of  a  houfe  in  Qiiay-ftreet.  The  number  of  pieces, 
feveral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs  than  40  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  flack  was  dug  up  with  them.  Thefe 
circumftances  fliow  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the  Ipot,  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it. 

That  ground  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mance -  j /.  e.  «  the 
n'ton  J,  the  Britons  had  there  repofited  a  quantity  of  place  of 
coals,  probably  for  the  ule  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  many  tents.”  An 
of  the  fmaller  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  flack,  were  ai^lent  Bri- 
buried  in  the  fand  upon  which  they  were  laid.  And 
that  the  Britons  in  general  were  acquainted  with  this  which  was 
fuel,  is  evident  from  its  appellation  amongft  us  at  pre-  the  prefenc 
lent,  which  is  not  Saxon,  but  Britilh  ;  and  fubfifts  a-  Caftiefield 
mong  «  MwcheC, 
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mong  the  Irilh  in  their  0  gual ,  and  among  the  Cornilh 
in  their  kolan,  to  this  clay. 

The  extenfive  beds  of  fuel,  therefore, with  which  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  the  precinCtsof  Manchelter  are 
lo  happily  ftored,  were  fir  It  noticed  by  the  lkill,  and  firll 
opened  by  the  labour,  of  the  Britons  ;  and  fome  time 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us.  And  the 
nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradford,  Newton, 
and  Manchelter,  would  naturally  attract  the  notice, 
and  invite  the  inquiries,  of  the  Britons,  before  any 
others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock,  which  wallies 
the  fides  of  them,  would  bring  down  fpecimcns  of  the 
riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them  about  the  Caftlefield, 
and  allure  the  Britons  fucceffively  to  a  collection  of  the 
one  and  a  fearch  after  the  other. 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difcovery,  wood  continu¬ 
ed  to  compole  the  general  firing  of  the  nation.  In  852, 
a  grant  was  made  of  fome  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  under  the  refervation  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monaflery  ;  as,  one  night’s 
entertainment ;  10  veflels  of  Wellh  and  two  of  com¬ 
mon  ale  j  60  cart-loads  of  wood  ;  and  12  of  pit-coal ; 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart¬ 
load  to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  narnrally  continued 
the  principal  article  of  our  fuel  as  long  as  the  forefts 
and  thickets  prefented  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the 
hand  :  and  fuch  it  continued  till  a  very  late  period. 
The  firft  public  notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Hume  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who  in 
the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
caltle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  licenfe  to  dig  coals : 
and  the  firft  ftatute  relating  to  this  article  was  the 
9  Henry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcaitle  to  be  meafured  by  commiflioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  were  not 
brought  into  common  life  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  17  s.  a  chaldron.  In 
fome  years  after  the  reftoration,  there  were  about 
200,000  chaldrons  burnt  in  London ;  in  1670,  about 
270,000  chaldrons;  and  at  the  revolution,  upwards  of 
300,000  chaldrons  ;  and  at  prefent,  full  600,000  are 
annually  confumed  there.  There  is,  befides,  an  im- 
menfe  confnmption  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  they  fnpply  their  own  confump- 
tion,  and  alfo  export.  In  Ireland,  though  they  have 
coal,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  value  of  30,000 1. 
from  England,  and  1 2,000 1.  from  Scotland. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe  which 
poifefs  confiderable  coal-mines  ;  as  France,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  Alfo  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  coal  difcovercd,  and 
wrought ;  in  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and 
fome  of  the  New-England  provinces.  But  in  all  thefe 
countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  the 
Britifh,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  ufcd  in  many  manu¬ 
factures  ;  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  great 
quantities  from  Britain  for  the  ufe  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron,  ire. 

Our  inland  coal-trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from 
Newcaitle,  Sunderland,  Blith,  and  other  adjacent 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frith 
of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and  other  places  thereabouts, 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  port-towns  on  the 
coait  all  the  way,  as  well  on  this  fide  of  Newcaitle, 


north,  as  up  the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmouth  weft, 
is  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  Clip¬ 
ping  and  leamen ;  in  fo  much  that,  in  a  time  of  ur¬ 
gent  neceflity,  the  coalery  navigation  alone  has  been 
able  to  fupply  the  government  with  a  body  of  fea- 
men  for  the  royal  navy,  able  to  man  a  confiderable 
fleet  at  a  very  fliort  warning,  and  that  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  when  no  other  branch  of  trade  would  do  the 
like.  Likewife  the  Whitehaven  coaleries  in  Cumber¬ 
land  belonging  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  furniffi  feveral 
counties  in  Ireland  with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ 
upwards  of  2000  feamen ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nur- 
fery  for  the  navy  of  this  kingdom.  And  not  only 
do  the  pit-coals  fufficiently  fupply  all  the  ports,  but, 
by  means  of  thofe  ports  and  the  navigable  rivers,  all 
the  adjacent  counties  very  far  inland. 

In  lhort,  coals,  though  not  an  exclufive,  yet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  ftiled  a  peculiar  bleffing  to  Britain, 
from  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel¬ 
lence,  and  their  being  found  in  fuch  places  as  are 
conveniently  lituated  for  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export-trade  being  lelfened  even 
by  the  feveral  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ; 
for  the  foreign  confumpt  being  founded  in  lieceffity 
with  regard  to  manufactures,  and  in  oeconomy  where 
they  are  ufed  for  convenience,  (wood  and  turf  being 
dearer  than  coals  with  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no 
fear  of  the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room 
to  be  alarmed  from  an  apprehenlion  of  their  being 
exhaufted,  as  the  prefent  works  are  capable  of  fupply- 
ing  us  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  there  are  many 
other  mines  ready  to  be  opened  when  thefe  fliall  fail. 
Befides,  there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had 
no  encouragement  to  work. 

Befides  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni- 
ency  of  life,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  giving 
rife  to  a  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  increafe  of  the 
marine ;  other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Coals  are  in  many  refpeCts,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree,  ufefnl  to  the  landed  intereft  ;  not  only  by  rai¬ 
ling  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfe  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  thofe  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
through  which  it  is  necelfary  to  pafs  *  from  the  works 
to  the  places  where  they  are  embarked  ;  but  from  the 
general  improvements'  they  have  occaiioned  ;  fo  that 
very  few  counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  the  fame  eft’eCts  they  have  had  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  in  other  places.  Thoufands  of 
laborious  people  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines ; 
thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
on  board  the  Ihips  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
fupply  families,  ire.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers 
that  live  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ;  as  ftewards,  directors, 
faiftors,  agents,  book-keepers,  ire.  To  thefe  we  may 
add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge¬ 
nious  artifts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  coftly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  in  this  bufinefs,  are  in  continual  ufe,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear  :  we  may  join  to  thele  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma¬ 
nufactures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
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Coalery.  could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapnefs 
''  of  coals.  Laflly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported, 

which  amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  befides 
being  profitable  to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mari¬ 
ners,  is  fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

.  It  might  be  expelled,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 
has  been  gradually  increafing  for  feveral  centuries 
paft,  would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to 
very  great  perfection,  and-  reduced  to  a  regular  ly- 
ftem.  But,  in  one  very  effential  refpeift,  it  is  found 
to  be  quite  otlierwife.  The  art  of  working  coal- 
,  mines  in  the  moll:  profitable  manner  is  indeed  highly 
improved  :  but  the  fundamental  of  the  art,  that  of 
fearching  for.  and  difcovering  coal  in  any  diftridt  of 
country  where  it  has  not  yet  been  found,  has  never, 
that  we  know  of,  been  treated  in  a  lyftematic  man¬ 
ner.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  not  be  difpleafed 
to  find  this  defedt  fupplied  in  the  courfe  of  the  prelent 
article,  together  with  a  detail  of  all  the  other  opera - 
4  tions  in  the  bufinefs  of  coaleries. 

Situation  of  The  terrellrial  matters  which  compofe  the  folid 
the  ftrata.  parts  of  the  earth  are  difpofed  in  ftrata,  beds,  or  lay¬ 
ers,  the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againft,  or  lying 
upon,  the  upper  furface  of  that  below  it ;  which  lalt. 
bears  or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thele  llrata  confift  of  very  different  kinds  of  mat¬ 
ter,  fuch  as  free-llone,  lime-ftone,  metal-ftone,  or 
whin-ltone,  coal,  ire.  as  will  be  particularly  fpecified 
in  the  fequel. 

Some  of  tliefe  ftrata  are  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  1 00  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  fuperior 
to  the  inferior  furface ;  and  others  are  found  of  the 
lead  thicknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

All  thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each 
other  laterally,  either  by  their  even,-fmooth,  polilhed 
Surfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dufty  matter 
betwixt  them,  called  the  parting,  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  feparate  ;  or  elfe  only  by  the  furfaces  clofely 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vifible  matter 
interpofed  betwixt  them  ;  yet  the  different  fubftance 
of  each  ftratum  is  not  in  the  leaft  intermixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  ftrongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  :  in  this  laft  cafe 
they  are  faid  to  have  a  bad  parting. 

Befides  this  principal  divifion  or  parting  laterally, 
there  are,  in  fome  ftrata,  fecondary  divifions  or  part¬ 
ings  alfo  laterally,  feparating,  or  approaching  towards 
a  l'eparation,  of  the  fame  ftratum,  into  parts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  thickneffes,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  from  each  other  :  but  thefe  fecondary 
ones  are  not  fo  Strong  or  vifible,  nor  make  fo  effedtual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do ;  and  are  only  met 
with  in  fuch  ftrata,  as  a  17?  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs, 
texture,  or  colour,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  furface. 

There  are  other  divifions  or  partings,  called  backs, 
in  almoft  every  ftratum,  which  crofs  the  former  late¬ 
ral  ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  ftratum 
through  its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
Thefe  again  are  crofted  by  others  called  cutters,  run¬ 
ning  either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direction 
to  the  laft  mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  ftratum 


through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs  and  cut-  Coalery. 
ters  generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  ftra- 
turn  down  through  feveral  of  the  lower  ones;  fo  that 
thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prifmatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
accQrding  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  pofi- 
tion  and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They  fome¬ 
times  have  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dufty  or  foft  mat¬ 
ter  in  them,  and  fometimes  none,  like  the  firft  menti¬ 
oned  partings ;  but  the  fofter  kind  of  ftrata  generally 
have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder  kind,  and 
they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the  others. 

To  explain  this  a  little  further,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  Plate 
F,  G,  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  principal  partings  before  Lxxx1, 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  furfaces  of  any 
ftratum  ;  then  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  will  reprefent  the  fe¬ 
condary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones;  g,  h,  i,  k,  /,  m,  the  longitudinal  partings  cal-  * 
led  backs ;  n,  0,  />,  q,  r,  s,  the  crofs  partings  called 
cutters ,  crofting  the  laft  mentioned  ones  either  obliquely 
or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  lie  regular,  they  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  in  the  manner  above  menti¬ 
oned  ;  and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  pretty  large  diftridt  of  country  :  though  it  is  often 
otherwife ;  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrup-  ■ 
ted,  and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundry 
chalms,  breaches,  or  fiffures,  which  are  differently  de¬ 
nominated  according  to  their  various  dimenfions,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  dikes, 
hitches,  and  troubles,  which  fhall  be  explained  in  order.  5 

Dikes  are  the  largeft  kind  of  fiffures.  They  feem  to  Dikes, 
be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
occafioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  ftraight 
line  for  a  confiderable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
furface  to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di¬ 
rection  fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely  ;  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  depreffed,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.  Thefe  fiffures  are  fome¬ 
times  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.  If  the  fiffure  or  dike  be  of  any  confiderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  different  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.  It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  fand ;  fometimes  with  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways ;  and  at  other  times 
with  a  folid  body  of  free-ftone,  or  even  whin-ftone. 

When  the  fiffure  is  of  no  great  width,  as  fuppofe  two 
or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  ufnaHy  found  filled  with 
a  confufed  mixture  of  the  different  matters  which 
compofe  the  adjoining  ftrata,  confolidated  into  one 
mafs.  If  a  dike  runs  or  ftretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  fituation  with  refpect  to  the  horizoil 
10  or  20  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  faid  to  be  a  dip-dike  or  doivncajl-dike  of  10  or  20 
fathoms  to  the  eaftward ; — or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  rife-dike  or  upcaji  of  fo 
many  fathoms  weftward.  If  the  ftrata  on  one  fide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  refpedt  to  the  ho¬ 
rizontal 
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rizontal  line,  than  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diltance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  lo  many  fathoms  thick ;  and  from  the 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides  of  the  Allure 
or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay-dike,  Jlone-dike,  &c. 

A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  Allure  of  a  fmaller  degree, 
by  which  the  ftrata  on  one  lide  are  not  elevated  or 
feparated  from  thofe  on  the  other  Ade  above  one  fa¬ 
thom.  Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they 
elevate  or  dcprefs  the  ftrata. 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countries)  whofe  cavities  are  Ailed 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me¬ 
tallic  or  mineral  matters ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  elfe  than  what  in 
the  coal-countries  are  called  dikes. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  lide  of  the  dike  as  on 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thickneffes,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  regular  ftrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them  by  which  one  partis 
removed  to  a  fmall  diltance,  and  deprtfled  to  a  lower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  al¬ 
teration  made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes  ;  for  generally  to 
a  confiderable  diltance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
ftrata  are  in  a  kind  of  lhattered  condition,  very  ten¬ 
der,  eafily  pervious  to  water,  and  debafed  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  often 
altered. 

Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fmalleft 
degree ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  an 
approach  towards  it  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effeCt. 
The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  fne  to  a  different  pofition.  When  the 
regular  courfe  of  the  ftrata  is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  caufe  a  fudden  and  confiderable  afeent  or  defeent ; 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afeent  or  defeent,  a  trouble  either  inereafeth 
it  or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition  :  and  a  trouble  has 
thefe  effects  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debafeth  them  from  their  original  qua¬ 
lity  ;  the  partings  are  feparated  ;  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  were 
compofed,  are  broken,  and  the  diflocation  filled  with 
heterogeneous  matter  ;  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. 

The  ftrata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation ;  but  generally  have  an  incli¬ 
nation  or  defeent,  called  the  dip,  to  fome  particular 
part  of  the  horizon.  If  this  inclination  be  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  it  is  called  an  eafl  dip,  and  a  weft  rife ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afeent  or  rife  is 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
ftrata  is  found  to  hold  every  where.  In  fome  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level ;  in  others,  very  con- 
fiderably  ;  and  in  fome  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  direction :  but,  whatever  degree  of 
inclination  the  ftrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 


found  to  lie  in  the  firft  regular  manner  mentioned.  Coalery. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  difordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fometimes 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  oppo* 
fitejpoint;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or  trouble, 
if  the  ftrata  have  an  ealt  dip,  on  the  other  fide  they 
may  have  an  eaft  rife,  which  is  a  weft  dip ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  never 
met  with,  but  what  is  occafioned  by  the  circumftances 
laft  mentioned. 

To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  fee  fig.  2.  where  Plate 
abed,  ire.  reprefents  a  courfe  of  ftrata  lying  upon  each  LXXXI. 
other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 

AB,  is  a  downcaft-dike,  which  depreffeth  the  ftrata 
obliquely  to  efgh,  ire.  lying  upon  each  other  in  file 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the 
horizon.  C  D  reprefents  a  clay  or  free-ftone  dike, 
where  the  ftrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  depreffed, 
but  only  broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance. 

E  F,  reprefents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  depref¬ 
feth  the  itrata  only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination 
to  the  horizon.  G  H,  reprefents  a  trouble,  where  the 
itrata  on  one  fide  are  not  entirely  broken  off  from  thofe 
on  the  other,  but  only  in  a  crufhed  and  irregular  fitua¬ 
tion. 

As  fome  particular  ftrata  are  found  at  fome  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  other  times  to  diminilh,  in  their  thick - 
neifes,  wliilit  others  remain  the  fame,  confequently 
they  cannot  be  all  parallel;  yet  this  increafe  and  dimi 
nution  in  their  thickneffes  comes  on  very  gradually. 

The  ftrata  are  not  found  difpofed  in  the  earth  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fpecific  gravities  :  for  we  often  find 
ftrata  of  very  denfe  matter  near  the  furnace;  and  per¬ 
haps  at  so  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  ftrata  of  not  half  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  firft. 

A  ftratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter;  and,  in  fhort,  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  un¬ 
certainty  in  forming  any  judgment  of  the  difpofition 
of  the  ftrata  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  it  can¬ 
not  in  the  leaft  be  relied  upon. 

It  lias  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  val- 
lies  are  occafioned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  ftrata  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  called  dikes :  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  we  fhould  meet  with 
dikes  at  the  fkirts  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  fides  of  val¬ 
leys,  and  the  fea-fhore ;  but  inftead  of  that,  we  ge¬ 
nerally  find  the  ftrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un¬ 
der  hills  and  valleys,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  (as  far  as  has  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  moft  cham¬ 
paign  countries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
is  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe  places ;  but  that  being 
only  a  cafual  circumftance,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irregularities  are  occa¬ 
fioned  in  the  folid  ftrata  by  dikes,  or  other  breaches, 
are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofe  beds 
of  gravel,  clay,  fand  or  foil,  which  lie  uppermoft, 
and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth.  Where- 
ever  thefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed. by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
fides  of  valleys,  there  the  folid  ftrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip  and  rife  and  other  circumftances  of  them  may 
be  examined;  but  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
merely 
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Coalery.  merely  from  the  unevennefs  and  inequalities  of  the 
- - outward  furface. 

The  preceding  obfervations,  upon  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  folid  ftrata,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  flrata  of  coal  as  to  thofe  of  ftone  or  other 
matter. 

Defcriptlon  We  lhall  next  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  ftrata 
of  the  ftra-  of  coal,  and  of  ftone  and  other  matters,  which  are 
ta  connec-  ufuaiiy  connected  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a 
coal"^  particular  affinity  with  it :  and,  for  the  fake  of  diftinc- 
tion,  fhall  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  clafles, 
which  will  include  all  the  varieties  of  ftrata  that  have 
been  found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diftridts  of  country 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  where  coal  abounds. 

1.  Of  Whin-ftone.~$  The  ftrata  of  what  is  denomi¬ 
nated  whin-ftone  are  the  hardeft  of  all  others;  the  an¬ 
gular  pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs ;  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broke  acrofs  the  grain  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  fands  half  vitrified  ;  it 
can  fcarcely  be  wrought,  or  broke  in  pieces,  by  com¬ 
mon  tools  without  the  affiftance  of  gun-powder ;  each 
ftratum.  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  lubltance  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
moft  common  colours  of  thefe  ftrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  afh-coloured  and  light 
brown.  Their  thicknefs  in  all  the  coal  countries  is 
but  inconfiderable,  front  fix  or  five  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  met 
with  of  thefe  thicknefles.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  brown  powder  ;  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  and 
turns  reddifh  brown.  Limeftone,  and  what  is  called 
baftard  limeftone ,  is  fometimes,  tho’  rarely,  met  with 
in  coaleries.  It  is'a  well  known  ftone ;  but  from  its  re- 
femblance  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  miftaken  for 
a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries,  the  folid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  fbft  or  rotten  whin ; — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  rhafs  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter  difpofed  upon  the  regular  ftrata;  and  that  beneath 
this,  all  the  ftrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  an 
order  as  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not 

.  occur. 

2.  Of  Peft-ftone.']  This  is  a  free  ftone  of  die  hard¬ 
eft  kind,  and  next  to  the  limeftone  with  refpeft  to 
hardnefs  and  folidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  textnre  ;  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  compofed  of  the  fineft  fand. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  tho’  varie¬ 
gated  in  colour ;  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  is  not  liable  to 
injury  from  being  expofed  to  the  weather.  Of  diis 
kind  offtone  there  are  four  varieties,  which  may  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  colour :  the  moft  common  is  white 
poll,  which  in  appearance  is  like  Portland  ftone,  but 
confiderably  harder  ;  it  is  fometimes  variegated  with 
ftreaks  or  fpots  of  brown,  red,  or  black. 

Grey  poft  is  alfo  very  common  ;  it  appears  like  a 
mixture  of  fine  black  and  white  fand  :  it  is  often  va¬ 
riegated  with  brown  and  black  ftreaks,  the  lall  men¬ 
tioned  appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofed  of  particles 
of  coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poft  is  often  met  with  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  colour  ;  moft  commonly  of  the  colour  of 
light  ochre  or  yellow  fand :  it  is  as  hard  as  the  reft,  and 
fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black  ftreaks. 

Red  poft  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour  :  this  is 
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but  rarely  met  with  ;  it  is  often  ftreaked  with  white  Coalery. 
or  black.  - 

All  thefe  lie  in  ftrata  of  different  thicknefles ;  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  ftrata  whatever :  they 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kind 
of  ftrata,  by  partings  of  coal,  fand,  or  foft  matter  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  which  are  very  diftinguifhable. 

3.  Of  Sand-ftene.~\  This  is  a  free  ftone  of  a  coar- 
fer  texture  than  poft,  and  not  fo  hard ;  is  fo  lax  as 
to  be  eafily  pervious  to  water ;  when  broke,  is  appa¬ 
rently  of  a  coarfe  fandy  fubftance  ;  is  friable  and  moul¬ 
ders  to  fand  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain  ;  lias 
frequently  white  fhining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or 
other  fmall  ftones  inclofed  in  its  mafs.  Of  this,  thc.,e 
are  two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  diftinguifhed  by 
their  colours,  grey  and  brown,  which  are  of  different 
fhades,  lighter  or  darker,  in  proportion  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  in  them.  It  is  moft  generally  found  in 
ftrata  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  without  many  fecon-  * 
dary  partings ;  and  fometimes,  tho’ rarely,  itisfubdi- 
vided  into  layers  as  thin  as  the  common  grey  flate. 

It  has  generally  fandy  or  foft  partings. 

4 .  Of  Mettle-ftone .]  This  is  a  tolerable  hard  ftra¬ 
tum,  being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand-ftone  ; 
generally  folid,  compact,  of  confiderable  weight,  and 
of  an  argillaceous  fubftance,  containing  many  nodules 
or  balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites ;  its 
partings,  or  the  furfaces  of  its  ftrata,  are  hard  polifh- 
ed  and  frnooth  as  glafs.  When  broke,  it  has  a  dull 
dufky  appearance,  (tho*  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard 
dried  clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Tho’  hard 
in  the  mine  or  quarry,  when  expofed  to  the  frefh  air 
it  falls  into  very  fmall  pieces.  The  moft  ufual  colour 
of  this  ftone  is  black ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  ligh¬ 
ter  colours,  down  to  a  light  brown  or  grey.  It  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  free-ftone  by  its  texture  and 
colour,  as  well  as  by  its  other  charafteriftics.  It  lies 
in  ftrata  of  various  thicknefles,  tho’  feldom  fo  thick  as 
the  two  laft  mentioned  kinds  of  ftone. 

5.  Of  Shiver. ]  This  ftratum  is  more  frequently 
met  with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour;  but 
they  all  agree  in  one  general  chara&eriftic.  The 
black  colour  is  moft  common  ;  it  is  called  by  the  mi¬ 
ners  black fh'tver ,  black  mettle ,  or  ideas.  It  is  fofter 
than  mettle-ftone,  and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough 
than  a  hard  fubftance,  is  not  of  a  folid  or  compact 
matter,  being  eafily  feparable,  by  the  multitude  of 
its  partings,  ire.  into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  ab- 
forbing  water.  The  fubftance  of  this  ftratum,  is  ail 
indurated  bole,  commonly  divided  into  thin  lamina  of 
unequal  thicknefles,  which  break  into  long  fmall  pieces 
when  ftruck  with  force;  and,  on  examination,  they 
appear  to  be  fmall  irregular  rhomboides :  each  of  thele 
fmall  pieces  has  a  polifhed  glafly  furface  ;  and,  when 
broke  crofs  the  grain,  appears  of  a  dry  leafy,  or  la¬ 
minated  texture,  like  exceeding  fine  clay :  it  is  very 
friable  ;  feels  to  the  touch  like  an  undtuous  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  diffolves  in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid 
black  clay.  There  are  almoft  conftantly  found  inclofed 
in  its  ftrata,  lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore ;  often  real 
beds  of  the  fame. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  ftratum  befides 
black.  The  brown  or  dun  fhiver  is  very  frequently 
1 2  B,  met 
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Coalcry.  met  with,  it  agrees  with  the  above  defcription  in  every 
thing  but  colour.  Grey  fliiver  is  alfo  very  common  : 
it  feems  to  be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  1 
and  by  the  different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefe  co¬ 
lours  others  are  produced.  It  lies  in  ftrata  fometimes 
of  confiderable  thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  few  feet ;  they  are  commonly  parted  from  each 
other  by  lamina  of  fparr,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coal. Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcien- 
tific  divifion  of  coals,  to  the  articles  Ampelites  and 
Lithanthrax,  we  fhall  here  conlider  them  as  dif- 
tinguilhable  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  de¬ 
grees  of  inflammability. 

1.  The  leaft  inflammable  kinds,  are  thofe  known 
by  the  name  of  Weljh  coal,  which  is  found  in  Wales ; 
Kilkenny  coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  blind  or  deaf  coal,  which  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  con¬ 
fiderable  degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once 
thoroughly  ignited  will  burn  a  long  time  ;  it  remains 
in  the  Are  in  feparate  pieces  without  flicking  together 
or  caking  ;  it  produceth  neither  flame  nor  fmoke,  and 
makes  no  cinder,  but  burns  to  a  white  ftony  flagg  ;  it 
makes  a  hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders ;  and 
emits  effluvia  of  a  fuffocating  nature  which  renders 
it  unfit  for  burning  in  dwelling-houfes,  its  chief  ufe 
being  amongll  malfters,  dyers,  ire.  for  drying  their 
commodities.  2.  Open  burning  coal,  foon  kindles, 
making  a  hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed  :  it 
produceth  both  fmoke  and  flame  in  abundance ;  but 
lies  open  in  the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo 
as  to  form  cinders,  its  furface  being  burnt  to  afhes 
before  it  is  thoroughly  calcined  in  the  midft ;  from 
this  it  has  its  name  of  an  open  burning  coal ;  it  burns 
to  white  or  brown  allies  very  light.  Of  this  kind  is 
cannal-coal,  jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  mod  of  the  coals 
in  Scotland.  3.  Clofe  burning  coal,  kindles  very 
quickly,  makes  a  very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  toge¬ 
ther  like  bitumen,  the  very  fmallell  culm  making  the 
fineft  cinders,  which  being  thoroughly  burnt  are  po¬ 
rous  and  light  as  a  pumice  Hone,  and  when  broke  are 
of  a  Ihining  lead  colour  j  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire 
than  any  other  coal,  and  finally  burns  to  brown  or 
reddilh  coloured  heavy  alhes.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
Newcaftle  and  feveral  other  of  the  Englilh  coals,  and 
the  fmithy  coals  of  Scotland.  The  open  burning  and 
the  clofe  burning  coal  mixed  together,  make  a  more 
profitable  fire  for  domeftic  ufes  than  either  of  them 
feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diftri<fts  of  country  where  coal  is  found, 
there  are  generally  feveral  llrata  of  it ;  perhaps  all 
the  different  kinds  above  mentioned  will  be  found  in 
fome,  and  only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others  ;  yet  this 
one  kind  may  be  divided  into  many  different  feams  or 
ilrata,  by  beds  of  Ihiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  in- 
terpofing,  fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many 
10  feparate  ftrata. 

The  order  All  thefe  ftrata  above  deferibed,  with  their  feveral 
varieties,  do  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  other  in  the 
^  ’  order  in  which  they  are  deferibed,  nor  in  any  certain 

or  invariable  order.  Though  there  be  found  the  fame 
kinds  of  ftrata  in  one  coalery  or  diftri£l  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different  thicknelfes.  In 
fome  places  there  are  moft  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 


mod  of  the  fofter  j  and  in  any  one  diftriift  it  rarely  Coalery. 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  ;  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or  twice,  whilft  others 
occur  10  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the  principal 
ftratum  of  coal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  ftrata  in  the  Plate 
pit  at  A  (fig.  3.)  lie  in  the  order  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  they  LXXXI.  . 
may  be  fo  much  altered'  in  their  thickneffes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  increafing  and  others  diminifh- 
ing,  at  the  dillance  of  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  different  thicknefies  ;  or  if  they  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  reafon  of  its  lower  fituation,  and  the 
ftrata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  thofe  in  the 
other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thicknelfes,  and  yet  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Though  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diftridl  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  refpecl  to  their  thickneffes,  and  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  ftratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  what 
belongs  to  fome  of  thofe  above  deferibed. 

To  illuftrate  how  the  various  ftrata  lie  in  fome  places, 
and  how  often  the  fame  ftratum  may  occur  betwixt 
the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  fhall  give  the  following 
example.  The  numbers  in  the  left  hand  column  re¬ 
fer  to  the  dalles  of  ftrata  before  deferibed,  to  which 
each  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  ftrata ;  and  the  four  numeral  columns  to  the 
right  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  each  ftratum,  in 
fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 


S' 

Example. 

Fa* 

Yds 

Ft 

In*. 

Soil  and  gravel  -  - 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Clay  mixed  with  loofe  ftones 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Coarfe  brown  fand-ftone,  with  foft  part¬ 

ings 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

White  poll,  with  Ihivery  partings 

1 

0 

5 

5 

Black  Ihiver  or  bleas,withiron-ftojie  balls 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Coarle  lplinty  coal 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

Soft  grey  Ihiver 

0 

1 

O 

7 

2 

Brown  and  grey  poll,  ftreaked  with  black 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black  Ihiver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iron- 

ftone  .  - 

0 

1 

2 

6 

4 

Grey  and  black  mettle-ftone 

0 

1 

I 

9 

2 

White  and  brown  poll 

j 

1 

O 

O' 

5 

Black  and  grey  Ihiver,  ftreaked  with  white 

0 

1 

O 

6 

3 

Soft  grey  land-ftone,  with  ihivery  partings 

0 

1 

I 

0 

2 

Yellow  and  white  poll,  with  Tandy  partings 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black  and  dun  Ihiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

0 

1 

2 

6 

2 

White  poll  ftreaked  with  black,  and  black 

partings 

1 

0 

O 

6 

5 

Grey  Ihiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

o 

1 

O 

9 

4 

Brown  and  black  mettle-ftone 

1 

1 

2 

6 

5 

Hard  flatey  black  Ihiver 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Coal,  hard  and  line  fplint 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

Soft  black  Ihiver 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Coal,  line  and  clear 

0 

3 

3 

5 

Hai'd  black  Ihiver 

° 

0 

1 

Total  Fathoms. 

-5 

1  0 

0 ! 

0 

In  this  inftance  the  fpecies  of  fand-ftone  only  oc- 
enrs  twice,  poll  five  times,  wliilft  the  Ihiver  occurs  no 
lefs  than  nine  times. 


To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  practice. 

Suppofe  it  was  required  to  examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  other  coaleries.  11 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed,  at  Methods  of 
fome  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds  fearch®g 
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Coalery.  of  ftrata ;  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other ; 

- to  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 

they  dip  ;  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  tronbles,  and  the 
Rule  ift.  courfe  they  ftretch.  Having  learnt  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  fearcli  in  the  ground  under  examination  where 
the  ftrata  are  expofed  to  view,  and  compare  thefe 
with  the  other.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and 
nearly  correfpond  in  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation 
with  the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the 
coal  is  there  ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any 
particular  ftratum  which  is  vifible  in  this. 

Role  2d.  If  the  folid  ftrata  are  not  expofed  to  view,  neither 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina¬ 
tion,  then  fearcli  in  the  adjoining  grounds ;  and  if  the 
fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from  the  dip  and  other 
circumftances,  to  believe  that  they  ftretch  through  the 
ground  to  be  examined;  it  may  then  be  concluded  that 
the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  ftrata. 

Plate  Suppofe  a  coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  3. 

LXXXI.  and  you  would  fearcli  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  fituation;  by  obferving 
the  feveral  ftrata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and  the 
point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  directly  towards  B, 
(if  clear  of  dikes,)  you  may  expert  to  find  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  ftrata  are 
vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the 
oppofite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difcovered  at  the 
place  F ;  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  ex¬ 
tend  regularly  from  the  firft  place  to  this,  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  coal,  as  well  as  thefe  ftrata,  will  be 
found  in  the  intermediate  ground. 

Rule  3d.  If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife 
of  the  coal,  as  at  E,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  folid  ftrata  there  may  be  wholly  co¬ 
vered  by  the  gravel,  clay,  ire.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon  them  :  In  this  cafe,  by  meafnring  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  diftance  and  the  defeent  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  afeent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diftance  ;  by  comparing  thefe  toge¬ 
ther,  it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  coal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  diftance  from 
A  to  E  500  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes  1  yard  in 
10  yards  of  horizontal  diftance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  -  80 

Deduift  the  defeent  of  ground  from  A  to  E, 
fuppofe  -  -  24 

This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
coal  was  level  -  56 

But  as  the  coal  rifes  1  in  10  feet,  then  de¬ 
duct  what  it  rifes  in  500  yards,  which  is  50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that  coal 

at  E  -  -  -  6  Yards. 

Rule  4th.  Or  fuppofe  that  the  place  at  B  is  500  yards  the 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  ;  if  a 


view  of  the  folid  ftrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by  Coalery. 

proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  depth - 

of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.  Thus, 

Yards. 


To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A  -  80 

Add  the  defeent  or  inclination  of  the  coal 

in  500  yards,  which,  as  before,  is  -  50 

This  fum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the  ground 

was  level  -  -  130 

But  as  the  ground  defeends  towards  B,  de¬ 
duct  the  quantity  of  that,  which  fuppofe  80 

Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B  50 


If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full  dip 
nor  full  rife,  but  in  fome  proportion  towards  either, 
the  fame  method  may  be  purfuecl,  computing  how 
much  the  coal  rifes  or  dips  in  a  certain  diftance  in  that 
direction. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  .the  workings  of 
the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  depreffeth  the  ftrata 
towards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  elevation  or  depreflion  muft  be  according¬ 
ly  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  computed  depth  of 
the  coal  at  that  place.  Suppofe  there  is  an  upcaft  dike 
of  10  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  deduct  20 
from  jo,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  re¬ 
main  30  yards  or  r  J  fathoms  for  the  depth  of  the  coal 
at  B. 

But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fearched  for, 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a  confiderable  di¬ 
ftance  from  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
intervention  of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  ire.  the 
connection  or  relation  of  the  ftrata  with  thofe  of 
any  other  coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods 
laft  mentioned  ;  in  which  cafe  a  more  extenfive  view 
muft  be  taken  of  all  circumftances  than  was  neceffary 
in  the  former  ;  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  and  on  conclufions  drawn 
from  them,  will  greatly  aflift  in  determining,  fome- 
times  with  a  great  degree  of  probability,  and  fome- 
times  with  abfolute  certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any 
particular  diftridt  of  country  or  not. 

The  firft  proper  ftep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  Rule  jth, 
to  take  a  general  view  of  that  diftridt  of  country  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fearched,  in  order  to  judge,  from  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  or  face  of  the  country,-  which  parti¬ 
cular  part  out  of  the  whole  is  the  moft  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  thofe  kind  of  ftrata  favourable  to  the  produdtion 
of  coal ;  and  confequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is  the  moft  advifeable  to  be  begun  with  in  the 
examination. 

Though  the  appearance  of  the  outward  furface 
gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds 
of  ftrata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  one  : 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains  or  Mountain- 
hills  rifing  to  a  great  height,  and  very  fteep  on  the  ous  fitua- 
fides,  are  commonly  compofed  of  ftrata  much  harder  tions- 
and  of  different  kinds  from  thofe  before  deferibed 
wherein,  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  produdiion  of  coal ;  and  thefe  mountainous 
fituations  are  alfo  more  fubjedt  to  dikes  and  troubles, 
than  the  lower  grounds,  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  coni- 
pofing  them  gave  even  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal, 

12  B  2  yet 
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Coalery.  yet  the  laft  circumftance  would  render  the  quality 

- bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious  j  and,  on  the  whole, 

it  may  be  obferved,  that  mountainous  fituations  are 
found  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  metals 
than  of  coal.  It  is  likewife  generally  found  that  thofe 
Hills  and  diftridts  abounding  with  valleys,  moderately  rifing  hills. 
Valleys.  and  interfperfed  with  plains  fometimes  of  conlider- 
able  extent,  do  more  commoly  contain  coal,  and 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  production,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaign  countries  ;  and 
a  country  fo  fituated  as  this  laft  defcribed,  efpecially 
if  at  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the.  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex¬ 
plains.  animation.  Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent, 
generally  fitnated  by  the  Tides  of  rivers,  or  betwixt 
l'ucli  moderate  rifing  grounds  as  laft  defcribed,  are 
alfo  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  coal,  if  the 
folid  ftrata,  and  other  circumftances  in  the  higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  ;  for  it  willfcarce- 
ly  be  found,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  the  ftrata  are  fa¬ 
vourable  in  the  rifing  grounds  on  both  lides  of  the 
plain,  and  not  lb  in  the  fpace  betwixt  them.  Though 
plains  be  fo  favourable,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  the 
production  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  be 
difcovered  in  fuch  a  fituation,  than  in  that  before  de- 
defcribed  ;  becaufe,  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  lax  mat¬ 
ter,  brought  off  the  higher  grounds  by  rains  and  other 
accident:;,  have  generally  covered  the  furface  of  fuch 
plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  folid  ftrata  there,  unlefs  they  be  ex- 
pofed  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  fome  fuch 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftriCt  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  propereft 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is 
to  examine  all  places  where  the  folid  ftrata  are  ex- 
pofed  to  view,  (which  are  called  the  crops  of  the  ftra¬ 
ta),  as  in  precipices,  hollows,  ire.  tracing  them  as  ac¬ 
curately  and  gradually  as  the  circumftances  will  allow, 
from  the  uppermoft  ftratum  or  higheft  part  of  the 
round  to  the  very  undermoft  :  and  if  they  appear  to 
e  of  the  kinds  before  defcribed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  hook  their  different  thickneffes ; 
the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other ;  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  incline,  and  the 
quantity  of  that  inclination  ;  and  whether  they  lie  in 
a  regular  ftate.  This  ffiould  be  done  in  every  part  of 
the  ground  where  they  can  be  feen  :  obferving  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  a  ftratum  can  be  found  in  one  place, 
which  has  a  connection  with  fome  other  in  a  fecond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connection  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  ire.  ;  then,  from  thefe  feparate  con¬ 
nections,  the  joint  correfpondence  of  the  whole  may 
be  traced,  and  the  ftrata,  which  in  fome  places  are  co¬ 
vered,  may  be  known  by  their  correfpondence  with 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  view. 

If  by  this  means  the  crops  of  all  the  ftrata  cannot 
be  feen,  (which  is  often  the  cafe),  and  if  no  coal  be 
difcovered  by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  furface  ;  yet 
if  the  ftrata  that  have  been  viewed  confift.of  thofe 
kinds  before  defcribed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  order,  it  is  Efficiently  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  of  the  diftridt,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  fight  by  the  furface  of  earth  or  other  matter. 


Therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  crops  of  the  ftrata  Coalery. 
are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  ~  g  ^  — 
of  all  fuch  fprings  of  water  as  feem  to  be  of  a  mineral  u  e 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  lediment  of  the  colour  of 
rufty  iron,  having  a  ftrong  aftringent  tafte.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thofe  ftrata  which 
contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  matter  of  thofe  ftrata,  the  water 
only  difengages  itfelf  flowly  from  them,  defeending 
into  fome  more  porous  or  open  ftratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  body,  it  runs  out  to  the  furface  in  fmali 
ftreams  or  rills.  The  ftratum  of  coal  is  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  rel'ervoir  of  this  water  ;  for  the  i-ron-ftone  being 
lodged  in  different  kinds  of  fhiver,  and  the  coal  com¬ 
monly  connected  with  fome  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 
feends  into  the  coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  paffage 
through  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  it  finds  fome  other  ftratum  than  coal  to  colledl 
and  tranfmit  it  to  the  furface  ;  but  the  difference  is 
eafily  diftinguifliable  ;  for  the  ocln  ey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  ftratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rufty  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  fmali 
pieces  of  coal ;  therefore,  wherever  thefe  two  cir¬ 
cumftances  concur  in  a  number  of  thefe  kind  of  fprings, 
fituated  in  a  diredlion  from  each  other  anfwerable  to 
the  ftretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  ftrata,  it  may 
be  certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that, the  coal 
lies  in  a  fomewhat  higher  fituation  than  the  apertures 
of  the  fprings. 

There  are  other  lprings  alio  which  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  diftinguifliable  from  common  water,  other- 
wife  than  by  their  aftringency,  and  their  having  a  blue 
feum  of  an  oily  or  glutiuous  nature  fwimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpecially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  flow  with  rapidity. 

When  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  fituated  from  each 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  defcri¬ 
bed;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
but  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  ftagnant 
water  beneath  the  turf ;  in  cither  cafe,  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  ftratum 
of  coal. 

If  the  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or  Rule  7th, 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  firft  method  of  fearching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ftrata  be  very  favourable,  and  afford  a  ftrong  proba¬ 
bility  of  coal  being  there  ;  and  if  the  laft-mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  iffu- 
ing  from  it,  fliould,  from  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or  other  circumftances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 
not  give  a  fatisfadtory  indication  of  the  coal  ;  then  a. 
further  fearch  may'  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  furface,  or  the  ftratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  plowing,  ditching,  or  digging,  particu-  , 

larly  in  the  lower  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ftreams.  Thefe  place's  fliould  be  ftridily  exa¬ 
mined,  to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  fuperior  lax  ftrata  ;  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  the  angles  perfect  or  not 

much 
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'oalery.  much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  diftinguilh- 

- able,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  llratum  of  coal  to 

which  they  originally  did  belong,  is  at  no  great  dif- 
tanee,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refpedt  to  the 
horizon ;  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal,  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
Sliver  or  freeltone,  thia  is  a  concurrent  proof,  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  dillance.  Though  the  two 
fore-mentioned  methods  lhould  only  have  produced  a 
ftrong  probability,  yet  if  this  lalt  mentioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  ire.  are  found  in  the  clay, 
be  in  a  fituation  lower  than  the  fprings ;  when  this 
circumftance  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  lei's  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  llratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings. 
Hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found 
more  fparingly  interfperfed  in  the  fuperior  llratum, 
and  if  the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  off,  and 
very  little  of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  connected 
with  them ;  it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have 
come  from  a  llratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  than  in  the  former  cafe  ;  and  by  a  itridl  fearch 
and  an  accurate  comparifon  of  other  cireumllances, 
that  particular  place  may  be  difeovered  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  other. 

After  the  place  is  thus  difeovered,  where  the  flra- 
tum  of  coal  is  expected  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro¬ 
per  Hep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  folid  flrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter, 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thicknefs,  nor  fo  hard 
and  pure  as  in  its  perfect  hate  when  enclofed  be¬ 
twixt  two  folid  flrata,  the  uppermoft  called  the  roof, 
and  the  undermoft  called  the  pave  wait,  of  the  coal  : 
in  fuch  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  neceflary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
llratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expected  to 
increafe  much  in  its  thicknefs :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  mod  likely  wiH  improve  in  its 
quality ;  for  that  part  of  the  llratum  of  coal  whichl  ies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  de- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fundry  other  impuri¬ 
ties,  waflied  down  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters  by  the  rains  ;  whilll  the  other  part  of  the 
llratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depth  is  preferved 
pure,  by  the  other  folid  llrata  above  it,  intercepting 
all  the  mud  walhed  from  the  furface. 

The  above  methods  of  inveftigation  admit  of  many 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  num¬ 
ber  of  favourable  cireumllances  attending  each  of  the 
modes  of  inquiry  ;  and  the  rel'ult  accordingly  admits 
every  degree  of  probability,  from  the  molt  dillant 
even  up  to  abfolute  certainty.  In  fome  (ituations, 
the  coal  will  be  difeovered  by  one  method  alone  ;  in 
others,  by  a  comparifon  of  certain  cireumllances  at¬ 
tending  each  method  ;  whilll  in  fome  others,  all  the 
cireumllances  that  can  be  collected  only  lead  to  a 
certain  degree  of  probability. 

In  the  laft  cafe,  where  the  evidence  is  only  proba¬ 
ble,  it  will  be  more  advifable  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  folid  llrata  (in  the  man¬ 
ner  hereafter  deferibed),  than  by  digging  or  finking  a 


pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious ;  and  Coalery. 

in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute  - - 

certainty,  this  operation  is  neceflary,  to  afeertain  the 
real  exiltence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  lhall  now  fuppofe,  that  having  examined  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftridl,  fituate  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea  or 
fome  navigable  river,  that  all  the  cireumllances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  neceflary  to  afeertain  it,  we 
fliall  therefore  deferibe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal ;  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com¬ 
monly  called  winning  it ;  and  all  the  fubfequent  ope¬ 
rations  of  working  the  coal  and  raifing  it  to  the  fur¬ 
face,  leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally 
putting  it  on  board  the  lhips.  1 2 

Suppofe  that  tlie  ground.  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  4.  has  of  boring 
been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  llrata  for  the 
where  they  are  vilible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fe-  coak 
veral  other  places)  they  are  found  to  be  of  thole  kinds 
ufually  connected  with  coal,  and  that  the  point  to 
which  they  rife  is  diredtly  well  towards  A,  but  the 
ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth 
with  earth,  ire.  the  llrata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the 
low  grounds;  therefore,  in  this  and  allfimilar  fituations, 
the  firll  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  lhould  be 
on  the  well  fide  of  the  gronnd,  or  to  the  full  rife  of 
the  llrata  as  at  A,  where,  boring  down  through  the 
llrata  1,  2,  3,  fuppofe  10  fathoms,  and  not  finding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  great  depth  in  that:  therefore,  proceeding  fo 
far  to  the  eallward  as  B,  where  the  llratum  i,  of  the 
firll  hole  is  computed  to  be  10  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a 
fecond  hole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down  through 
the  llrata  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  llratum  x  is  met  with,  but 
no  coal ;  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  fame  llrata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A:  therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to 
the  eallward,  as  it  may  be  computed  the  llratum  4  of 
the  fecond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  at  C  ;  where, 
boring  through  the  llrata  9,  10,  11,  12,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  llratum  4  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any  o- 
ther  of  the  llrata  can  be  paffed  over,  as  the  lalt  hole 
is  always  bored  down  to  that  llratum  which  was  near- 
ell  the  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

The  purpofes  for  which  boring  is  ufed,  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  fome  of  them  of  the  utmoll  importance  in 
coaleries.  In  coaleries  of  great  extent,  although  the 
coal  be  known  to  extend  through  the  whole  grounds, 
yet  accidental  turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip, 
to  which  the  coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three 
or  more  holes  neceflary,  to  determine  exactly  to 
what  point  of  the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before 
any  capital  operation  for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  un¬ 
dertaken  ;  becaufe  a  very  fmall  error  in  this  may  oc- 
cafion  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  lealt 
incur  a  double  expence  in  recovering  it. 

Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  J.  to  be  part  of  an  exten-  piate 
five  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by  LXXXI.  - 
a  fire-engine  ;  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  the  place  at  which 
the  engine  lhould  be  erected,  becaufe  the  coal  dips  in 
direction- 
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Coalery.  direction  of  the  line  A  C,  confequently  the  level  line 

— _  would  be  in  the  direction  CD;  but  this  ought  not  to 

be  trufted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  1  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  direction  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  200 
yards  diftance  from  each  other*  and  a  third  hole  3  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of  them  :  fuppofe  the 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  1,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep  ;  at 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper  ;  but  at  the  hole  3,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  1.  Then  to  find  the 
true  level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay.  As  10  fathoms 
the  dip  from  I  to  2,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo 
is  8  fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  3,  to  160  yards,  the  dif¬ 
tance  from  1  on  the  line  r  2,  to  a,  the  point  upon  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  fay.  As  8  fathoms,  the  dip 
from  I  to  3,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance ;  fo  is  ro  fa¬ 
thoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the  diftance 
from  1,  in  direction  of  the  line  1,  3,  to  b ,  the  point 
upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.  Then  let  fall  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  1,  c,  which  will  be  the  true  direction  of  the 
dip  of  the-coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  A  C  ;  and 
by  drawing  E  D,  and  D  F,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepeft 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
fhould  be  erefted.  If  it  had  been  erected  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  direction  c  b, 
by  which  means  about  one  third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  erected 
at  D. 

Boring  not  only  fliews  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  its  exa<5t  thicknefs;  its  hardnefs  ;  its  quality, 
whether  clofe  burning  or  open  burning,  and  whether 
any  foul  mixture  in  it  or  not ;  alfo  the  thicknefs,  hard¬ 
nefs,  and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored 
through  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  in 
the  boring,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceffary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefe 
pnrpofes,  they*  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  guef- 
fed)  in  fuch  a  fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  fuit  the 
places  where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  funk  ;  by  which 
means  moft  of  the  expence  may  be  faved,  as  thefe 
pits  would  otherwife  require  to  be  bored,  when  fink¬ 
ing,  to  difcharge  their  water  into  the  mine  below. 
There  are  many  other  ufes  to  which  boring  is  applied, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

For  thefe  reafons,  boring  is  greatly  pradtifed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  brought  to  great  perfedlion  ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeffion,  the  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thicknefs  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ftrata, 
are  the  moft  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  trufted  to 
with  the  greateft  confidence ;  for  as  very  few  gentle¬ 
men  choofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  fufficiently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne- 
ccifary  the  accounts  fliould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
rule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
tenant  in  taking  it.  In  Scotland  it  is  not  fo  generally 
pradtifed;  nor  are  there  any  men  of  character  who 
'are  profefied  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly 
left  to  any  common  workman  ;  whence  it  happens, 
that  it  never  has  been  in  any  efteem,  the  accounts  gi¬ 
ven  by  them  being  fo  imperfedt  and  equivocal  as  not 
to  merit  any  confidence. 


The  tools  or  inftruments  ufed  in  boring  are  very  Coalery. 

fimple.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  3  10 - - 

4  feet  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  (crew  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  fere  wed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  other  rods  added  as  the  hole  increafes  in 
depth.  The  chifel  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  ferewed 
on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  timbeT 
put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa¬ 
red  for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
them  up  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round  ;  by  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  hardeft  ftrata.  When  the  chifel  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  inftrument  called 
a  1 wimble  put  on  in  its  Head  ;  by  which  fhe  dull  or 
pulverifed  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  ftratum  in 
the  Jatt  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fnbftance, 
the  borers  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  ftratum 
they  are  boring  in  ;  and  by  any  alteration  in  the 
working  of  the  rods,  (which  they  are  fenfible  of  by 
handling  them)  they  perceive  the  leaft  variation  of  the 
ftrata.  The  principal  part  of  the  art  depends  upon 
keeping  the  hole  clean,  and  .obferving  every  variation 
of  the  ftrata  with  care  and  attention. 

.  The  eftablilhed  price  of  boring  in  England  is  5  s. 
per  fathom  for  the  firft  five  fathoms,  10  s.  per  fathom 
for  the  next  five  fathoms,  and  15  s.  per  fathom  for  the 
next  five  fathoms ;  and  lb  continually  increafing  j  s. 
per  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fathoms ;  the  borer 
finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inftruments,  and  taking  his 
chance  of  the  hardnefs  ol  the  ftrata,  except  above  one 
foot  in  thicknefs  of  whin  occur,  when  the  former  price 
ceafes,  and  he  is  paid  per  day.  13 

It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  ftratum  Of  winnia 
of  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whofe  fubterranean  die  coal, 
fprings  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  fmall  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw 
off  or  condudt  them  away  ;  for  it  moft  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  ftrata  ad¬ 
jacent,  abound  I’o  mUch  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be¬ 
fore  accefs  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  fome  other  methods 
muft  be  purfued  to  drain  or  conduct  away  thefe  feed¬ 
ers:  therefore,  after  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal  is 
difeovered,  the  next  confideration  is  of  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miner’s  language,  of 
whining  the  coal. 

If  the  coal  lies  in  fuch  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  moft  natural 
method ;  but  whether  it  be  the  moft  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circumftances.  If  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  be  fnch,  that  the  level  Would  be  of  a 
great  length,  or  have  to  come  through  very  hard  ftrata, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  it  would  drain,  or  the  profits 
expected  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  fliould  be  ina¬ 
dequate  to  the  expence  of  carrying  it  up ;  in  fuch  cafe 
fome  other  method  of  winning  might  be  more  proper. 

Or  fuppofe,  in  another  cafe,  it  be  found,  that  a  level  can 
be  had  to  a  coalery,  which  will  coft  L.  2000,  and  re¬ 
quire  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that  it 
will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed  ;  yet  if  it 
be  found  that  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  other  machine, 
can  be  eredted  on  that  coalery,  for  the  fame  fum  of 
money. 
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*§alery.  money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  jo  acres  of  the 
- — -  fame  coal,  then  this  laft  would  be  a  more  proper  me¬ 
thod  than  the  level ;  becaufe  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  this  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other ;  and  after  the  30  acres  drained  by  the 
level  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  ne¬ 
tt  verthelefs  be  necelfary  to  drain  the  remaining  20  acres : 

fo  that  e reeling  a  machine  at  firft  would  be  on  all  ac¬ 
counts  the  molt  advifable. 

Where  a  level  can  be  drove,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expence,  to  drain  a  fufficient  traft 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  molt  eligible  method  of  winning ; 
becaufe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally  lefs  than 
that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  machines. 

If  a  level  is  judged  propereft  after  confideration  of 
every  necelfary  circumftance,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  taking  care  to 
fecure  the  bottom  and  fides  by  timber-work  or  build¬ 
ing  ;  after  which  it  may  be  continued  in  the  manner 
of  a  mine  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  through  the  folid  ftrata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  fecure  the 
roof,  fides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
.  places  where  the  ltrata  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  their  expolure  to  the  frefli  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reach  the 
coal,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  fink  a  fmall  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  ftones  and  rubbifh  pro- 
'  duced  in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  fupply  frefh 
I  air  to  the  workmen  ;  and  if  the  air  fliould  afterwards 

turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  dales 
clofely  jointed,  (commonly  called  air-boxes),  may  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot¬ 
tom  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  .will 
►  eaufe  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frefh  air  for  the  work¬ 
men  ;  perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro- 
I  per  to  fink  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  until  it  arrive  at  the  coal ;  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  firft  coal¬ 
pit  may  be  funk. 

If  a  level  is  found  impracticable,  or  for  particular 
I  ee  ar-  reafons  unadvifable  ;  then  a  fire-engine*,  or  fome 
eSteum-  other  machine,  will  be  neceffary,  which  fhould  be  fix- 
lm‘  ed  upon  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  fo  far 
towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  fufficient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the  time  intended  to  work  the 
coalery  ;  and  whether  a  fire-engine,  or  any  other 
machine,  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  ad  vantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  ground  will  admit  it  at  a  fmall  charge, 
in  order  to  receive  and  convey  away  the  water  with¬ 
out  drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  furface  :  for  if  the  pit 
was  30  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was  a 
partial  level,  which  received  the  water  five  fathoms 
only  below  the  furface,  the  engine  by  this  means 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  1 -6th  part  more  water  than 
without  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water 
|  in  the  pit  above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed 
into  it,  where  they  would  be  difeharged  without  be¬ 
ing  drawn  by  the  engine. 


The  engine-pit  may  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet  Coalery. 

wide  j  and  whether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any  - 

other  form,  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  fnf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  moft  gene¬ 
rally  approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
with  a  few  fathoms  from  the  furface,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  a  circular  or  fpiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con¬ 
duct  the  water  down,  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  ftrata  are  of  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera¬ 
tion,  or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them,  then  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  infert  in  the  forementiond  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crib ,  hollowed  in  the 
lame  manner  to  collect  the  water ;  and  a  fecond  may 
be  inferted  two  or  three  yards  below  the  firft,  with  a 
Hoping  nitch  down  the  wall  or  fide  of  the  pit,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  water  from  the  former  into  it ;  proceeding  by 
fome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  funk  ij  or  20 
fathoms  ;  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
ciftern  or  refervoir,  for  the  firft  or  upper  fet  of  pumps 
to  ftand  in ;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as  fuppofed, 
it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  fet  from  bottom  to  top;  therefore,  if  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  feeders  are  met  with,  betwixt  iy  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  would  be  belt  to  fix  the  ciftern  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  defeendirg  to 
the  bottom  ;  obferving  that  the  upper  fet  of  pumps  be 
fo  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require;  or  if  there  are  no  additional 
feeders,  it  ought  then  to  be  a  little  fmaller. 

After  the  upper  ciftern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
be  purfued  by  the  other  fet  of  pumps  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  delcribed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  to 
the  coal ;  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
fink  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  fome  coal 
out  from  the  dip  fide  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  collect,  without  incommo¬ 
ding  the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article,  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  finking ;  we  lhall  therefore  only  recite  a  few 
which  feem  important. 

If  a  quickfand  happen  to  lie  above  the  folid  ftrata, 
next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  digging 
the  pit  of  fuch  a  widenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
natural  Hope  or  running  of  the  fand)  as  to  have  the 
proper  fize  of  the  pit  on  the  uppermoft  folid  ftratum ; , 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tube  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  out- 
fid  e  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tube, 
and  levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  fnould  happen  to  lie  at  a  confider- 
able  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  folid  ftrata,  then  a 
ftrong  tube  of  timber  clofely  jointed  and  Ihod  with 
iron,  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
let  down  into  it ;  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
the  top,  and  by  working  out  the  fand,  it  may  be  made 
to  fink  gradually,  until  it  come  to  the  rock  or  other 
folid  ftratum  below  ;  and  when  all  the  fand  is  got 
out,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  fecured  it  will  be  fuf¬ 
ficient. 


It 
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Coalery.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  ftratum  of  foft  mat- 
1  ter,  lying  betwixt  two  hard  folid  ones,  produces  l'o 
large  a  quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the 
operations.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  frame-work  of  plank, 
ftrengthened  with  cribs  and  clofely  calked, will  Hop  back 
the  whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  provided  the  two 
ftrata  which  include  it  are  of  a  dole  texture  :  or  let 
an  excavation  of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  foft 
ftratum,  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit;  and 
let  that  be  filled  clofe  up  betwixt  the  two  hard  ftrata, 
with  pieces  of  dry  fir-timber  about  10  inches  fquare 
inferted  endwife,  and  afterwards  as  many  wooden 
wedges  driven  in  to  them  as  they  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  ;  if  this  be  well  finifhed,  little  or  no  water  will 
find  a  pafTage  through  it. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  fufFoeating  damp  or  foul 
air  is  met  with  in  an  engine-pit,  the  falling  of  water 
and  the  working  of  the  pumps,  generally  caufing  a  fuf- 
ficient  circulation  of  frefh  air  ;  but  that  kind  of  com- 
buftible  vapour  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle,  is  often  met  with  ;  it  proceeds  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
exhaling  from  l'ome  in  an  inl'enfible  manner,  whilft 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuofity  as  a 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  inflammable  air  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  deftroying  the  workmen,  and 
fometimes  by  its  explofion  will  blow  the  timber  out 
of  the  pit,  and  do  conftderable  damage.  If  a  confi- 
derable  fupply  of  frefh  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by 
air-boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into 
two  by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom, 
or  by  any  other  means,  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  fo 
weakened,  that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence: 
or  when  the  inflammable  air  is  very  ftrong,  it  may  be 
fafely  carried  off  by  making  a  clofe  fheathing  or  lining 
of  thin  deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit, 
from  the  top  of  the  folid  ftrata  to  the  bottom,  and 
lengthening  it  as  the  pit  is  funk,  leaving  a  final!  vacancy 
behind  the  fheathing;  when  the  combuftible  matter, 
which  exhales  from  the  ftrata,  being  confined  behind 
thefe  deals,  may  be  vended  by  one  or  two  fmall  leaden 
pipes,  carried  from  the  fheathihg  to  the  furface  ;  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  furface,  the  inflammable  air  will  inftantly  take 
fire,  and  continue  burning  like  an  oil  lamp  until  it  be 
extinguifhed  by  fome  external  caufe.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  fhould  be  ufed  to  make  the  pit  as  ftrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  poflible ;  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  fhould  be  as  ex- 
peditioufly  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  poflible,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  left  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  diffi- 
I4  culty  of  repairing  it. 

Of  working  The  firft  operations,  after  finking  the  engine-pit,  are 

the  coal.  the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  link¬ 
ing  the  firft  coal-pit.  The  fituation  of  the  firft  coal¬ 
pit  fhould  be  a  little  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit,  that 
the  water  which  collects  there  may  uot  obftrudt  the 
working  of  the  coals  every  time  the  engine  flops : 
and  it  fhould  not  exceed  the  diftance  of  20,  30,  or  40 
yards;  becaufe  when  the  firft  mine  has  to  be  driven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  difficult  and  expenfive.  If 


there  be  not  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frefh  air  in  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  before  deferibed  air-  “ 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrive  below  the  in¬ 
tended  coal-pit,  when  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  funk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
confideration  fhould  be  of  the  beft  method  of  working 
it.  The  mod  general  practice  in  Scotland  is  to  ex¬ 
cavate  and  take  away  a  part  only  of  the  ftratum  of 
coal  in  the  firft  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof ;  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a  diftance  from 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  thefe  pillars,  or  fo  many  of 
them  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fecond  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  roof  and  other  folid  ftrata  above  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  The 
quantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of  the 
pillars  left  in  the  firft  working,  is  proportioned  to 
the  hardnefs  and  ftrength  of  the  coal  and  other  ftrata 
adjacent,  compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the 
fuperior  ftrata. 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  purified  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  differing  only  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
coalery  may  require  :  for  the  Englifh  coal,  particularly 
in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  clofe-burning  kind,  and  alio  the  roof 
and  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  lb  ftrong  as 
in  Scotland,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof,  du- 
ringthe  firft  time  of  working ;  and,  in  the  fecond  work¬ 
ing,  as  many  of  thefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as  can 
be  got  with  fafety. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  hard,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  neceffary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great  coals  as 
poflible,  which  is  bell  effected  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumftances  will  allow  in 
the  firft  working ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Englifh  coal 
being  very  tender  cannot  poflibly  be  wrought  large, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  how  fmall  they  are,  be¬ 
ing  of  fo  rich  a  quality ;  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  done  in  the  other ;  and,  when  all  circum¬ 
ftances  are  confidered,  each  method  feems  well  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  a- 
way  as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety 
at  one  working  only ;  by  which  means  the  pillars  were 
left  fo  fmall  as  to  be  crufhed  by  the  weight  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  ftrata,  and  entirely  loft.  As  great  quantities 
of  coals  were  loft  by  this  method,  it  is  now  generally 
exploded,  and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place ;  by 
which  a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from 
the  fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  lefs  expence 
in  the  end. 

The  exa<5l  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  firft  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  companion  of  the  circumftan¬ 
ces  before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 
both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  coal  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or  probably  three- 
fourths,  may  be  taken  away  at  the  firft  working,  and 
one-third  or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion 
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portion  muft  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-tliird  or 
near  one-half ;  and  in  all  tales  the  hardnei's  or  ftrength 
of  the  coal  muft  be  conftdered.  If  tender,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal ;  becaufe,  by  being 
expoled  to  the  air  after  the  firft  working,  a  part  of  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  off,  by  which  it  will  lofe  much 
of  its  foltdity  and  refiftance. 

The  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  left  in 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  ltep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  dimenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken 
away,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pit’s 
workings  (fig  6.)  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  rife.  A,  re- 
prefents  the  engine-pit ;  B,  the  coal-pit ;  A  a  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  B  C,  the  firft 
working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  winning  mine  or  winning  headway, 
nine  feet  wide  ;  bbbb,  &c.  the  workings  called^sow-r, 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  12  feet;  ccc  c,  &  c.  the  workings  called  throughers 
or  thirlings ,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another  •,  ddd,  &c.  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  coal  left  at  the  firft  working  for  lupporting  the 
roof,  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad;  DD,  two  large 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  15  or  20  yards  long, 
and  10  or  15  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in  ;  e  e,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom, 
4  or  5  feet  wide  ;  ff  & c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  lecure  it  from  ariy  damage  by  the 
roof  falling  in  ;  gg,  a  dike  which  depreffcth  the  coal, 
I  fathom  ;  hh,  & c.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal 
left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  the  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down.  The  coal  ta¬ 
ken  out  by  the  firft  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppoled  to 
be  one-third  of  the  whole  :  and  allowing  the  rooms 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  the 
pillars  will  require  to  be  1 2  feet  wide  and  18  feet  long ; 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad¬ 
joining  room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  moms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppofe  ABCD, 
(fig.  7.)  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  2 1 6  lquare  feet ;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  12  feet  by  9  feet,  and  its  area  108 
lquare  feet;  BAEF  G,the  adjoining  room,  27  feet  long 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  lquare  feet ;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  lquare  feet,  or  two-thirds 
wrought,  and  2 1 6  fquare  feet  left,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  area  FGHD. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profecution  of 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
■headway  Ihould  be  oppofite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left ; 
and  the  firft,  third  and  fifth  pillar,  of  the  fecond, 
fourth  and  fixth,  adjoining  to  the  faid  headway,  Ihould 
be  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir¬ 
lings  ;  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir¬ 
lings  I  and  3  ;  and  die  pillar  4,  overlays  the  thir¬ 
lings  3  and  5 ;  this  will  effectually  fupport  the  roof 
of  the  main  road  B  C,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars 
into  their  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirlings.  Alfo  a  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  coal  than  common  Ihould  be  left  in  ali 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
fecond  working ;  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes, 
roads,  and  water-courfes,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten¬ 
der,  as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles ; 
and  if  the  roof  Ihould  continue  tender  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  effectually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
e  s,  and  the  winning  headway  B  C,  Ihould  be  wrought 
foreward  a  conliderable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  drove  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpofe ;  otherwife  the  progrels  of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  flopped  a  conliderable  time,  waiting  until 
a  courfe  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Suppofe  the  dike  gg,  fig  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that -it  riles 
in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  it 
does  on  the  upper  fide ;  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through 
the  ftrata  of  ftone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the 
dike,  until  it  interfeCl  the  coal  at  i ;  and  front  thence  to 
drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal -at  ii,  and  a  new 
winning  headway  ik.  In  order  to  gain  a  new  let  of 
rooms,  and  to  fupply  frelh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
fmaJJ  mine  might  be  drove  from  the  room  h,  and  a  hole 
funk  down  upon  the  level  room therefore,  if  the 
level  mine  ee  was  not  drove  fo  far  foreward  as  to  have 
all  thefe  operations  contpleated  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
working  of  the  pit  might  ceafe  until  thefe  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  ftrata  or  feams  of  coal  in 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  ftratum 
of  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma¬ 
terial  to  obferve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  fecond  feam 
be  placed  immediately  below  one  in  the  firft,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  in  fuch  afituation  the  upper  ftratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firft  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge¬ 
ther  ;  for  it  would  be  unfafe  to  work  the  lower  one 
firft,  left  the  roof  Ihould  break,  and  damage  thol'e 
lying  above. 

It  lometimes  becomes  neccfiary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level,  which  coal 
is  confequeivtly  drowned  with  water,  and  niuft  there¬ 
fore  be  drained  by  fume  means  before  it  can  be 
wrought.  If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from 
it  be  inconfiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  ltnall 
pumps  laid  upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and 
wrought  by  men  or  liorfes,  to  raife  the  water  up  to 
the  level  of  the  engine-pit  bottom :  or  if  the  feeders  of 
water  be  more  conliderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fiat- 
able,  the  working  road  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  con¬ 
nected  with  thole  in  the  engine-pit ;  by  which  means 
the  water  would  be  raifed  up  to  the  level :  but  if  the 
quantity  of  water  be  very  great;  or  if,  from  other  cir- 
cumftances,  thefe  methods  may  not  be  applicable;  then 
the  engine-pit  may  be  funk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as 
may  be  nccellary,  and  a  level  ftone  mine  drove  from 
its  bottom  to  the  dip  of  the  ftrata,  until  it  interfeCl  the 
ftratum  of  coal,  from  whence  a  new  level  mine  might 
be  worked,  which  would  effectually  drain  it.  Sup- 
12  C  pole 
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Coalery.  pofe  A  B,  fig.  8.  to  be  a  fe&ion  of  the  engine-pit ;  B  C, 

- the  coal  drained  by  the  engine  ;  B  D,  the  coal  to  the 

dip  of  the  engine  intended  to  he  drained;  then  if  the 
engine-pit  be  funk  deeper  to  E,  a  ftone  mine  may  be 
wrought  in  the  cliredtion  ED,  until  it  interledl  the 
coal  at  D,  by  which  the  water  will  have  a  free  paf- 
fage  to  the  engine,  and  the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  ftratum  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
depth  below  the  firft  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  feam  may  in  fome  fituations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
feam  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D ;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  defeend  to  F,  and,  filling  the  mine  E  F, 
rile  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  which  is  upon 
a  level  with  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  neceflary  to  work  the  pil¬ 
lars,  regard  mult  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 
If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  lhell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  working.  Suppofe  A  B  C  D,  fig.  7.  to  be 
a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long,  and  12  feet  broad  ;  if  the 
roof  is  not  ftrong,  the  room  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight 
feet  wide  may  be  wrought  up  through  that  pillar, 
leaving  a  lhell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide ;  and  if 
it  can  be  fafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  fliells  may  all'o 
be  wrought  away,  by  working  two  places  through 
them  as  at  5  and  6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the 
coal  will  be  lolt ;  for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being 
obtained  by  the  firft  working,  and  above  two-thirds 
of  the  pillar  by  the  fecond  working,  the  lofs  upon  the 
whole  would  not  exceed  one-tenth :  but  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  fome  pillars  will  not  produce  fo  great 
a  proportion,  and  perhaps  others  cannot  be  wrought 
at  all ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  there  may  be  about 
one-eight,  one-feventh,  or  in  fome  fituations  one-lixili 
part  of  the  coal  loft.  If  the  roof  be  hard  and  ftrong, 
then  as  much  coal  may  be  wrought  off-each  fide  and 
each  end  of  the  pillar  as  can  be  done  with  fafety,  lea¬ 
ving  only  a  fmall  piece  Handing  in  the  middle;  and 
when  the  roof  is  very  ftrong,  fometimes  feveral  pil¬ 
lars  may  be  taken  entirely  out,  without  any  lofs  of 
coal;  and  in  general  this  laft  method  is  attended  with 
lefs  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals,  than  the  former. 
In  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin  working  thofe  pillars 
firft,  which  lie  fartheft  from  the  pit  bottom,  and  to 
proceed  working  them  regularly  away  towards  the 
pit ;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number  of  pillars  to  the  dip 
of  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafeft  method  to  work  thefe  out 
before  thofe  to  the  rife  of  the  pit  are  begun  with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  coals,  the  lighted  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  heavieit  about  79  pounds  the 
cubic  foot ;  but  the  nioft  ufual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
ioot,  which  is  18  hundred  weight,  and  9  pound  the 
cubic  yard.  The  ftatute  chalder  is  53  hundredweight  ; 
or  when  meafured  is  as  follows,  268.8  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon  ;  4^.  gallons  to  the  coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight  ;  8  coal  pecks  to  the  boll,  about 
347|  pounds ;  and  24  bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  53  hundred 
weight.  If  one  coal  meafuring  exactly  a  cubic  yard 
(nearly  equalto  5  bolls)  be  broke  into  pieces  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fize,  it  will  meafure  feven  coal-bolls  and  a  half. 


If  broke  very  fmall,  it  will  meafure  9  bolls  ;  which  Coalery. 
Ihews  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  mea- 
fure,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the  coals :  therefore  ac¬ 
counting  by  weight,  is  the  moft  rational  method. 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  con¬ 
tained  in  one  acre  Scots  meafure,  allowing  one 
fixtli  part  to  be  loft  below  ground,  in  feams  of  the 
following  thickneffes. 


Thicknefs  of  coal. 

Weight  in  tons. 

Quantity  in  chalders. 

Feet.  Inches. 

2  O 

2068 

IIS8 

2 

6 

3835 

1447 

3  0 

4602 

1736 

3 

6 

J3*9 

202  S 

4 

0 

6136 

2314 

4 

6 

6903 

2603 

5 

0 

7670 

2892 

5 

6 

8437 

3181 

6 

0 

9204 
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We  fliall  ne*t  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work¬ 
ings  to  the  pit  bottom.  Where  the  ftratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  fufficient  thicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  moft  advautagcoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  baiket 
placed  upon  a  Hedge  :  a  horfe  by  this  means  will 
bring  out  from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals 
at  once,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  afeent  or 
defeent.  In  fome  coaleries  they  have  accefs  to  the 
workings  by  a  mine  made  for  them,  Hoping  down 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  coal ;  and 
where  that  convenience  is  wanting,  they  are  bound 
into  a  net,  and  lowered  down  the  pit.  If  the  coal  be 
not  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  admit  horfes,  and  has  a  mo¬ 
derate  rife  like  the  laft,  then  men  are  employed  to 
bring  out  the  coals :  they  ufually  draw  a  baiket  of  four 
or  five  hundred  weight  of  coals,  fixed  npon  a  fmall 
four-wheeled  carriage.  There  are  fome  fituations  in 
which  neither  horfes  nor  men  can  be  properly  ufed  ; 
particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great  degree  of  de¬ 
fiant,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch  a  cafe  tire 
coals  are  beft  brought  out  by  women  called  bearers , 
who  carry  them  in  a  kind  of  baiket  upon  their  backs, 
ufually  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a  half  at 
once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit  bottom,  the 
bafkets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up- 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  beft  tffe&ed 
by  a  machine  called  a  gin ,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fome  wrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-en¬ 
gine  ;  but  either  of  thefe  laft  is  only  convenient  in 
fome  particular  fituations,  thofe  wrought  by  horfes 
being  in  moft  general  ule.  After  the  coals  are  got  to 
the  lurface,  they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
pit,  and  laid  in  feparate  heaps  :  the  largeft  coals  in  one 
heap,  the  fmaller  pieces  called  chews  in  another,  and 
the  culm  or  pan-coal  in  a  feparate  place.  *  J5 

There  is  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  to  Of  crulhes 
which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the  and  fitts. 
ruin  of  feveral :  it  is  called  a  cru/h,  or  a  fitt.  When 
the  pillars  of  coal  are  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fall,  or  yield 
under  the  \yeight  of  the  fupeiior  ftrata ;  or  when  the 
pavement 
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pavement  of  the  coal  is  fo  foft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
‘  to  fink  into  it,  which  fometimes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them  ;  in  either  cafe  the  folid 
firatum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  crufhes  the 
pillars  to  pieces,  and  clofeth  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery  .  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimes  be  Hopped  by 
building  large  pillars  of  ftone  amongft  the  coal  pillars : 
but  if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the 
beft  method  is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pil¬ 
lars  adjoining  to  the  crulh  as  may  be  fufficient  to  let 
the  roof  fall  freely  down  ;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of 
the  folid  llrata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will 
very  probably  prevent  the  crulh  from  proceeding  any 
farther  in  that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crulh  begins 
in  the  rife  part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
Hop  it  from  proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  Hop  it 
from  going  to  the  rife  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part. 

Another  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  black 
damp  or  ftyth,  which  is  of  a  fuffocating  nature  ;  and 
the  inflammable  or  combultible  damp.  Without  flay¬ 
ing  to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  effects 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  conflant  fupply  or 
a  circulation  of  frefh  air  is  wanting,  there  f’ome  of 
thefe  damps  exifl,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become 
noxious  or  fatal:  and  wherever  there  is  a  good  circu¬ 
lation  of  frefh  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  mixed 
with  and  carried  .away  by  the  ftream  of  air  as  fait 
as  they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  ftrata.  Upon 
thefe  principles  are  founded  the  feveral  methods  of 
ventilating  a  coalery.  Suppofe  the  workings  of  the 
pits  A  and  B  (fig.  6.)  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflammable 
damps  ;  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A,  would 
proceed  immediately  along  the  mine  a,  and  afcend 
out  of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  nearefl  di¬ 
rection  :  fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be 
ftagnant ;  and  they  would  be  utterly  inacceffible  from 
the  accumulation  of  the  combultible  damp.  In  order 
to  expel  this,  the  air  muft  he  made  to  circulate  through 
all  the  different  rooms,  by  means  of  collateral  air- 
courfes  made  in  this  manner  :  The  paffage  or  mine  a 
muft  be  clofed  up  or  flopped  l;y  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wall  built  with  bricks  or  ltones,  to  prevent  the 
air  puffing  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  flopping. 
There  muft  all'o  be  ftoppings  made  in  the  tliirlings 
ill,  &c.  betwixt  the  pillars  ff,  &  c.  which  will  di¬ 
rect  the  air  up  the  mine  e  e,  until  it  arrive  at  the  in- 
liermoft  thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf¬ 
fage.  There  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  at  the  fide  of 
the  mine  a  at  m  nt,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  main  head¬ 
way  B  C  at  bb,  &c.  then  returning  to  the  innermolt  thir¬ 
ling  2,  proceed  to  the  third  rdw  of  pillars,  and  build 
lip  the  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving  open  the  thirling  3 
for  a  paffage  for  the  air  ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  lame  manner  the 
ftoppings  3  3,  &c.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air  courfe  : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  flop  up  the  thir¬ 
lings  or  palfages  in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the 
current  of  frelh  air  will  circulate  through  and  ventilate 


the  whole  workings,  in  the  direction  pointed  to  by  Coalery. 
the  fmall  arrows  in  the  plan,  clearing  away  all  the 
damps  and  noxious  vapours  that  may  generate.  When 
it  is  arrived  at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofs  the  main  head¬ 
way,  and  carried  through  the  other  part  of  the  pit’s 
workings  in  the  fame  manner,  until  it  return  through 
n  n  to  the  pit  B,  where  it  afcends  ;  and  as  the  rooms 
advance  farther,  other  ftoppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  fome  of  thofe  ftoppings,  on  the  fides  of  the  main 
headway,  there  mnft  be  doors  to  admit  a  paffage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to ,  the 
pit,  as  at  s  S  ;  thefe  doors  muft  be  conftantly  fhut,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  time  of  paffing  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  the  ftoppings 
fo  as  to  ventilate  the  pit ;  but  none  which  will  lb  ef¬ 
fectually  difperfe  the  damps  as  that  defcribed  above. 

If  the  damps  are  not  very  abundant,  then  the  courfe 
of  ftoppings  1  1  1,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,'  and  the 
others  at  b  b  b,  &c.  in  the  main-headway,  without  any 
others,  may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  pit  clear. 

If  at  an^  time  the  circulation  of  the  frefh  air  is  not 
brifk  enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the 
air  there,  will  make  a  quicker  circulation.  jg 

Moll  of  the  larger  coaleries  fend  their  coals  to  the  Of  leading 
fliips  for  the  coalting  trade  or  exportation  ;  and,  as 
the  quantity  is  generally  very  large,  it  would  take  a 
greater  number  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be 
obtained  at  all  times  to  carry  them ;  befides  the  confr- 
derable  expence  of  that  manner  of  carriage  :  they 
therefore  generally  ufe  waggons,  for  carrying  them 
along  waggon-ways,  laid  with  timber,  by  which  means 
one  horfe  will  draw  from  two  to  three  tons  at  a  time, 
when  in  a  cart  not  above  half  a  ton  could  be  drawn. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggon-way 
is  to  level  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  off 
all  fuddcn  afcents  and  defcents :  to  effect  which,  it  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raife 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 

The  road  fhould  be  formed  about  1 2  feet  wide  ;  and 
no  part  fhould  have  a  greater  defcent  than  of  one  yard 
’perpendicular  in  10  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afcent  than  one  yard  in  30.  After  the  road  is  formed, 
pieces  of  timber,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  fix  inches 
diameter,  called  Jleepirst  are  laid  acrofs  it,  being  18 
or  24  inches  diftant  from  each  other.  Upon  thefe 
fleepers  other  pieces  of  timber,  called  rails ,  of  four  or 
five  inches  fquare,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  direction,  four 
feet  diftant  from  each  other,  for  the  waggon-wheels 
to  run  upon ;  which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  fleepers, 
the  road  may  then  be  filled  with  gravel,  and  finifhed. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  of  lb- 
lid  wood  or  of  call  iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and  , 

nfually  has  a  kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which,  ' 
being  loofed,  permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any 
trouble.  The  fize  of  a  waggon  to  carry  50  hundred 
weight  of  coals  is  as  follows  : 

Feet.  Inches. 


Length  of  the  top 
Breadth  of  the  top 
Length  of  the  bottom 
Breadth  of  the  bottom 
Perpendicular  height 


7 

5 

5 

2 

4 


9 

o 

o 

s 

3 
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Coalition  Where  the  pits  are  fituated  at  fome  confiderable 
It  ~  diftance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  necefiary  to 
Coa^*  have  a  ftore-houfe  near  the  fhipping  place,  where  the 
coals  may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  fhips  are 
ready  to  take  them  in.  The  waggon-way  fliould  be 
made  into  the  ftore-houfe,  at  luch  a  height  from  the 
ground,  as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  wag¬ 
gons  down  a  fpout  into  the  veffels ;  or  elfe  to  fall  down 
into  the  ftore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  ftore-houfe  is  well  adapted  to  difpatcli 
and  laving  expence  :  for  a  waggon-load  of  coals  may 
be  delivered  either  into  the  ftore-houfe  or  vcflels  in- 
ftantly  with  very  little  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were 
expofed  to  the  effects  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would 
be  greatly  injured  in  their  quality  ;  but  being  lodged 
under  cover  of  the  ftore-houfe,  they  are  preferved. 

COALITION,  the  reunion  of  the  parts  of  a  body 
before  fe  pa  rated. 

COALLIER,  a  veffel  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
one  port  to  another  ;  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts 
of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  foutherly  parts, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.  This  trade  is  known 
to  be  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen  ;  although  they 
are  often  found,  from  the  conftitution  of  their  climate, 
not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthern  navigation. 

COAST,  a  fea-fhore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  fea.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  political 
furvey  of  Great  Britain,  confiders  an  extenfive  fea- 
coaft  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  ifland  hath  many  conveniences  re- 
fulting  from  the  extent  of  its  coafts,  fuperior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  an  extenlive  fea-coaft  are,  that 
thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  expor¬ 
tation  and  importation  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Thus,  a  number  of  cities  are  formed  on 
the  coafts  ;  by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  im¬ 
proved,  ire.  The  extent  of  the  fea-coafts  of  Arabia, 
he  looks  upon  as  the  genuine  fource  of  wealth  and 
fplendour  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  peninfula  ; 
the  fame  was  the  inftrument  of  the  greatnefs  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  of  Phoenicia,  ire.  In  fhort,  according  to 
him,  no  country  or  city  can  for  any  length  of  time  be 
flouriffung,  unlefs  it  hath  a  confiderable  connection 
with  the  fea.  <e  It  is  indeed  true,  (fays  he)  that  the 
wifdom  and  iuduftry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftances,  may  have  rendered  a  few  inland 
cities  and  countries  very  fair  and  flourifhing.  In  an¬ 
cient  hiftory  we  read  of  Palmyra,  and  the  diftriCt 
round  it,  becoming  a  luxuriant  paradife  in  the  midft 
of  inhofpitable  defects.  But  this  was  no  more  than 
temporary  grandeur  •,  and  it  has  now  lain  for  fome 
ages  in  ruins.  The  city  and  principality  of  Kandahar 
was  in  like  manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian 
commerce  ;  but,  long  ago  declining,  its  deftruftion 
has  been  compleuted,  in  our  days,  from  that  dreadful 
defolation  which  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  fpread  through 
Perlia  and  the  Indies.  Here,  in  Europe,  many  of  the 
large  cities  in  Germany,  which  for  a  time  made  a 
great  figure  from  the  freedom  and  induftry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  difl’ufed  eafe,  plenty,  and  profperity, 
through  the  diftricts  dependent  on  them,  which  of 
corn  fe  rendered  them  populous,  are  now  fo  much  funk, 


through  inevitable  accidents,  as  to  be  but  (hadows  of  Coafting 
what  they  were ;  and,  though  they  ftill  continue  to  II 
lubfift,  fubfift  only  as  the  melancholy  monuments  of  Coat‘ 
their  own  misfortunes*,  We  may  therefore,  from 
hence,  with  great  certainty,  difeern,  that  all  the  pains 
and  labour  that  can  be  beftowed  in  fupplying  the  de¬ 
feat  of  fituation  in  this  refpeft,  proves,  upon  the  whole, 
but  a  tedious,  difficult,  and  precarious  expedient.  But, 
however,  we  mult  at  the  fame  time  admit,  that  it  is 
not  barely  the  pofleffion  even  of  an  extended  coaft 
that  can  produce  all  thefe  defirable  effeifts.  That 
coaft  mult  likewife  be  diftinguilhed  by  other  natural 
advantages  ;  Ouch  as  capes  and  promontories,  favour¬ 
ably  difpofed  to  break  the  fury  of  the  winds  ;  deep 
bays,  fafe  roads,  and  convenient  harbours.  For,  with¬ 
out  thefe,  an  extended  coaft  is  no  more  than  a  mari¬ 
time  barrier  againft  the  naval  force  of  other  nations  ; 
as  is  the  cafe  in  many  parts  of  Europe  :  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  reafons  why  Africa  derives  fo  little  be¬ 
nefit  from  a  fituation  which  has  fo  promifmg  an  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  there  being  many  confiderable  tradts  upon 
its  coafts,  equally  void  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and 
which  afford  not  the  fmalleft  encouragement  to  the 
attempting  any  thing  that  might  alter  their  prefent 
defolate  condition.  It  is,  however,  a  lefs  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  in  fome  cafes  no  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in 
the  compafs  of  a  very  extended  coaft,  there  fliould  be 
fome  parts  difficult  or  dangerous  of  accefs,  provided 
they  are  not  altogether  inacceffible.— The  fea-coaft  of 
Britain,  from  the  figure,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  ifland, 
but  chiefly  from  the  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the  very  ir¬ 
regular  indented  line  which  forms  its  fhore,  compre¬ 
hends,  allowing  for  thofe  finuofities,  at  leaft  800 
marine  leagues  :  we  may,  from  hence,  therefore,  with 
fafety  affirm,  that  in  this  refpeeft  it  is  fuperior  to 
France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger  country  ;  and 
equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this  circumftance, 
though  Britain  is  not  half  the  lize  of  that  noble  peninfula, 
which  is  alfo  Angularly  happy  in  this  very  particlar.” 

COASTING,  in  navigation,  the  adt  of  making  a 
progrefs  along  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation 
are,  the  obferving  the  time  and  direction  pf  the  tide  ; 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  winds  ;  of  the  roads  and 
havens ;  of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and 
qualities  of  the  ground. 

CoASTiitG-Pi/o/  a  pilot,  who  by  long  experience 
has  become  fufliciently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
any  particular  coaft,  and  of  the  requifites  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article,  to  conduct  a  Ihip  or  fleet  from 
one  part  of  it  to  another. 

COA  T,  or  coat  of  arms,  in  heraldry,  a  habit  worn 
by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  in  war  and 
tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms.  It 
was  a  kind  of  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  as  the  navel, 
open  at  the  fides  with  Ihort  fleeves,  fometimes  furred 
with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were  applied  the 
armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin-coloured  black, 
green,  red,  and  blue  ;  whence  the  rule  never  to  apply 
colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.  The  coats  of 
arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverfified  with  bands 
and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  placed,  as  we 
ftill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  watered,  ire.  Hence  they 
were 
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Coat  were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and  compofed  of 
I  feveral  pieces  1’ewed  together  ;  whence  the  words 
Cobalt~  falfe,  pale,  chevron,  bend,  crofs,  fattier,  lozenge,  &c. 

which  have  lince  become  honourable  pieces,  or  ordi¬ 
naries  of  the  ftiield.  See  Cross,  Bend,  Chevron, 
ire.. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to 
be  worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  anatomy.  See  Tunic. 

Coat  of  Mail,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of 
a  Ihirt  ;  conlifting  of  iron  rings  wove  together  net- 
wife.  See  Mail. 

COATI,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpecies  of  Vi- 
'  vf.rra,  and  Ursus. 

COATIMUNDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 

COATING,  among  Chemifts.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  81. 

Coating  of  Vials,  panes  of  Glafs,  &c.  among  elec¬ 
tricians,  is  ufnally  performed  by  covering  the  outfide 
of  the  vial  with  tinfoil,  brafs  or  gold-leaf,  ire.  and 
filling  its  infide  with  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  charged. 
See  Electricity. 

COBALT,  a  genus  of  fulfils  of  the  order  of  the 
afphurelata.  In  its  purer  Bates  it  is  confiderably  corn- 
pad  and  heavy,  and  not  un frequently  of  a  femi-me- 
tallic  appearance.  Its  texture  is  always  fine  ;  l'ome- 
times  granulated,  or  compofed  of  minute  grains  ran¬ 
ged  into  fmall  flriae  ;  fometimes  l’mooth  and  even, 
without  any  diftinguilhable  grain.  Its  colour  is  fome- 
fimes  a  pale  iron  grey  j  fometimes  a  darker  blnifli  or 
blackilh  grey.  From  variations  of  this  kind,  fome 
mineralogills  have  divided  it  into  diftindt  fpecies,  the 
principal  of  which  are  thefe.  1.  Dark-grey  cobalt ; 
compact,  ponderous,  and  of  a  very  fiue  grain.  This 
fort  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  efteemed  in  Saxony,  and  to 
produce  the  fine  it  blue  glafs.  2.  Bright  pale-grey,  or 
a fh-coloured  cobalt,  of  a  fomewhat  loofer  ltrudture, 
and  lefs  ponderous.  This  kind  has  a  great  rel'em- 
blance  to  the  arfenkal  pyritse,  and  fome  of  the  white 
filver  and  copper  ores,  from  which  thole  who  are  ac- 
enftomed  to  the  infpeftion  of  thefe  minerals  diftin- 
guilh  it  pretty  readily,  by  the  colour  of  the  cobalt  be¬ 
ing  fomewhat  duller,  and  its  texture  finer.  3.  Vi¬ 
treous  cobalt ;  in  ftrueture  refembling  melted  fcoria  or 
glafs,  of  a  bright  blnifh-grey  colour,  called,  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  fchlacken-kobold,  flag  cobalt.  4.  Cryftalliform 
cobalt,  affe&ing  chiefly  a  cubical  figure  fometimes  per¬ 
fect,  but  commonly  with  the  angles  imperfect.  5.  Spe¬ 
cular  cobalt,  intermixed  with  glittering  talky  flakes. 
6.  Earthy  cobalt,  blended  with  various  earths  into  foft 
friable  compounds,  of  a  black,  yellowilh-grey,  or  other 
colours.  7.  Flowers  of  cobalt.  Thefe  ate  of  a  loofe 
radiated  ftrudture,  and  generally  not  fo  heavy  as  the 
foregoing  ores.  The  external  parts  are  of  a  fine 
purplifli  red,  a  violet,  or  a  peach-bloom  colour.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  raafs  is  elegantly  tinged  with  thefe 
colours  throughout  but  more  commonly  the  internal 
parts  are  of  a  greyifh  or  leaden  hue.  They  are  ne¬ 
ver  found  in  great  quantities,  or  forming  regular 
veins ;  but  only  in  detached  maffes,  lodged  in  clefts  of 
ftones  ;  in  places  to  which  the  air  has  had  free  accefs. 
They  appear  to  proceed  from  a  fpontaneous  refolu- 
tion  of  fome  of  the  foregoing  minerals  j  moft  of  which 


are  found  to  yield  nearly  fimilar  effervefcences  on  be-  Cobalt, 
ing  expofed  in  heaps  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  moift  1. 
air.  Wherever  the  workmen  meet  with  thefe  flowers,  Cobbing- 
they  expert  a  rich  vein  of  cobalt  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Cobalt  is  found  moft  plentifully  in  Saxony,  particu¬ 
larly  near  Schneeberg  in  the  diftrici  of  Milnia.  The 
mines  here  are  laid  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  fa¬ 
thoms  deep ;  and  the  cobalt  lodged  at  great  depths  to 
be  of  a  better  quality  than  fuch  as  is  near  the  furface. 

The  Schneeberg  hill,  according  to  the  ancient  chro¬ 
nicles  of  Saxony,  yielded  at  firft  only  an  iron  ore  ; 
which,  on  linking  deeper,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  was  fucceeded  by  a  very  rich  ore  of 
filver.  This  alfo  being  at  length  exhaufted  gave  place 
to  cobalt.  Some  pieces  of  the  cobalt  ores  are  ftill 
fonnd  to  participate  of  filver,  and  even  of  gold  :  but 
thefe  metals,  far  from  being  elfential,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  to  all  cobalts,  are  entirely  accidental  even 
in  this.  Cobalt  has  alfo  been  found  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  particularly  in  Mendip-hills  in  Somerfetlhire, 
and  in  Cornwall.  Its  quality,  however,  is  found  to 
be  fomewhat  different  from  that  found  in  Saxony. 

This  country  has  long  fupplied  all  the  world  with 
zaffre  and  fmalt,  the  moft  valuable  productions  from 
cobalt ;  great  quantities  of  them  being  thence  expor¬ 
ted  even  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the 
Chinefe,  and  more  particularly  the  Japonefe,  had  for¬ 
merly  mines  of  an  excellent  cobalt,  from  the  produce 
of  which  were  painted  the  fine  bines  of  their  ancient 
porcelains ;  but  that  thefe  mines  are  now  exhaufted, 
and  that  the  inferior  blues  of  their  prefent  ware  are 
painted  with  the  Saxon  zaffre  imported  to  them  by 
the  Dutch. 

Cobalt  contains  a  great  quantity  of  arfenic,  and  it 
is  from  this  mineral  that  moft  of  the  arfenic  we  have 
is  prepared.  The  greateft  quantities  are  made  at 
Geyerlberg  in  Milnia,  from  cobalt  and  other  arfe- 
nical  ores  brought  from  Schneeberg.  The  ore  is 
thrown  into  a  furnace  refembling  a  baking  oven  ; 
whofe  flue  is  an  horizontal  pipe  near  100  fathoms  in 
length,  confiderably  wide  at  the  end  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  furnace,  and  growing  gradually 
narrower  to  the  other  end.  The  ore  is  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  and  turned  in  the  furnace  to  promote 
the  extrication  of  the  arfenic,  which  arifes  in  fumes 
into  the  pipe,  and  there  condenfes  into  a  greyifli  or 
blackilh  powder  called  meat  arfenic.  This  is  refined 
by  a  fecond  lublimation  in  clofe  veffels,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  potafli  which  detains  its  impurities. 

In  this  operation,  the  fire  which  elevates  the  arfenic, 
heating  the  receiver,  the  flowers  melt  together  into 
the  cryftalline  maffes  brought  to  us.  From  cobalt,  al¬ 
fo,  are  prepared  the  fublfances  called  zaffre  and  fmalt, 
ufed  for  tinging  glafs  of  a  blue  colour.  See  Zafi  re 
and  Smalt. 

Regulus  ey  Cobalt,  a  kind  offemi-metal  prepared 
from  cobalt,  of  a  whitifli  colour  inclining  to  red.  For 
the  manner  of  its  preparation,  fee  Zaffre.  For  its 
chemical  properties,  fee  Ch emistry,  n°  159,  212, 

213,  259. 

COBBING,  a  punilhment  fometimes  infliifted  at 
fea.  It  is  perfomed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood 
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Cobitis  wood  called  the  cobbiug-board.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a 
jl  punifliment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  ft  at  ion  during  the 
Coccinella.  perj0j  Df  the  night-watch. 

COBITIS,  the  loach e,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The 
eyes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  bran- 
•chioftege  membrane  has  from  four  to  five  rays ;  and 
the  body  is  nearly  of  an  equal  thicknefs  throughout. 
The  fpecies  are  five  ;  three  of  which  are  natives  of 
Europe.  The  loache  is  found  in  feveral  of  our  fmall 
rivers,  keeping  at  the  bottom  on  the  gravel ;  and  is, 
on  that  account,  in  lbme  places  called  the  groundling  : 
It  is  frequent  in.  the  ftream  near  Amelbury  in  Wilt- 
fliire,  where  the  fportfmen,  thro’  frolic,  fw  allow  it 
down  alive  in  a  glal’s  of  white-wine. 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers  or  Tre¬ 
ves,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and 
Mofelle,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered 
with  vineyards.  It  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Treves,  to  whom  it  belongs.  E.  Long.  7.  18. 
N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

COBOB,  the  name  of  a  dilh  among  the  Moors.  It 
is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the 
cawl,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it;  the  poorer  people, 
inltead  of  the  meat,  ufe  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  dilh,  though 
not  eqnal  to  the  former. 

COBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  caftle.  This  town, 
with  its  principality,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on 
tire  river  Itch,  in  E.  Long.  11.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine  net-work  which 
•fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.  See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS  (John),  profeflor  of  theology  at  Bre¬ 
men,  was  founder  of  a  fed  called  Cocceians ;  they 
held,  amongft  other  Angular  opinions,  that  of  a  vili- 
ble  reign  of  Chrift  in  this  world,  after  a  general  con- 
verfion  of  the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  true 
Chriftian  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works 
of  Cocceius.  He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCIFEROUS  plants,  the  fame  with  baccife- 
rous.  See  Baccikerous. 

COCCINELLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects,  of 
the  coleoptera  order.  The  antennae  are  fulclavatcd, 
and  truncated  ;  the  polypi  are  Ihaped  liked  a  heart ; 
the  body  is  of  a  heinifpherical  figure  ;  the  breaft  and 
elytra  are  marginated ;  and  the  belly  is  plain.  The 
fpecies  are  forty-nine,  moftly  diftinguifhable  by  the 
number  and  colour  of  the  fpots  on  their  wings,  and 
the  plants  upon  which  they  live.  The  coccinella  cadi, 
a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  cochineal  animal,  fo  highly  valued  in  every  part 
of  the  world  for  the  incomparable  beauty  of  its  red  co¬ 
lour,  which  it  readily  communicates  to  wool  and  filk, 
but  with  much  more  difficulty  to  linen  and  cotton. 
This  infed,  like  all  others,  is  of  two  foxes,  but 
exceedingly  diffimilar  in  their  appearance.  The  fe¬ 
male,  which  alone  is  valuable  for  its  colour,  is  ill- 
Ihaped,  tardy,  and  ftupid :  its  eyesrj.  mouth,  and  an¬ 
tenna?,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo  concealed  in 


the  folds  of  the  lkin,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifti  Coccinella.' 
them  without  a  microfcope.  The  male  is  very  ’ 

fcarce,  and  is  fuflicient  for  300  females  or  more ;  it 
is  adive,  fmall,  and  flender  in  companion  with  the 
female  ;  its  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  ftiil 
narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is  of 
an  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than  the  neck  and  head 
put  together,  and  flattened  below ;  its  antenna?  are 
jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  iffue  long,  flender  hairs 
that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on  each  fide.  It  has  fix 
feet,  each  formed  of  diftind  parts.  From  the  pofte- 
rior  extremity  of  its  body  two  large  hairs  or  briftles 
are  extended,  that  are  four  or  five  times  the  length 
of  the  infed.  It  bears  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  which  falls  like  the 
wings  of  common  flies  when  it  walks  or  refts.  Thefe 
wings,  which  are  of  an  oblong  form,  are  fuddenly  di- 
minilhed  in  breadth  where  they  are  conneded  to  the 
body.  They  are  ftrengthened  by  two  oblong  mufeles  ■, 
one  of  which  extends  itfelf  on  the  ontfide  all  round 
the  wing ;  and  the  other,  which  is  internal  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  former,  feems  interrupted  towards  the 
fummit  of  the  wings.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  red ; 
the  female  of  a  deeper  colour.  They  are  bred  on  a 
plant  known  in  Oaxaca  in  New  Spain,  and  all  thofe 
parts  where  it  abounds,  by  the  name  of  nopal ,  or  no- 
palteca,  the  Indian  fig-tree  *,  which,  except  in  the  *  a  fpecies- 
difference  of  the  foliage,  refembles  the  tnnos,  fo  com-  of  Opuntia- 
mon  in  the  kingdom  of  Andalufia;  the  leaf  of  the  tu¬ 
na  being  broad,  flat  and  prickly,  and  that  of  the  no¬ 
pal,  oblong,  with  feveral  eminences ;  and  inftead  of 
fpines  has  a  fine  fmootli  membrane,  of  a  permanent 
and  lively  green. 

The  method  of  planting  the  nopal,  is  by  making 
rows  of  holes  about  half  a  yard  deep,  and  about  two 
yards  dillant  from  one  another.  In  each  of  thefe  holes 
is  placed  one  or  two  leaves  of  the  nopal,  in  a  flat  po- 
fition,  and  then  covered  with  earth.  This  leaf  foon 
after  lhoots  up  into  a  fingle  ftem,  which  during  its 
growth  divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  thefe  fuc- 
ceffively  produce  frefh  leaves,  the  largeft  being  neareft 
to  the  ftem,  which' is  full  of  knots,  as  are  alfo  the 
branches,  and  from  thefe  the  leaves  have  their  ori¬ 
gin.  The  ufual  height  of  this  plant  is  about  three 
yards,  which  it  feldom  exceeds.  The  feafon  when 
the  nopal  difplays  all  its  beauty  and  vigour,  is  like 
that  of  other  plants,  from  the  fpring  to  the  autumn, 
which  at  Oaxaca  and  other  parts  of  North  America  : 

is  at  the  fame  time  as  in  Spain.  Its  bloffom  is  fmall, 
of  a  bright  red,  and  in  the  Ihape  of  a  bud ;  from  the 
centre  of  which  proceeds  the  tuna,  a  name  given  to 
its  fruit;  and  as  this  increafes  the  bloffom  fades,  till  at 
length  it  falls.  When  the  tuna,  or  fig,  is  ripe,  the 
outward  lkin  becomes  white  ;  but  the  pulp  is  fo  fully 
impregnated  with  a  deep  red,  that  it  tinges  the  urine 
of  thofe  who  eat  it  of  a  blood  colour,  a  circumftance 
attended  with  no  fmall  uneafinefs  to  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  this  particular.  F ew  fruits,  how¬ 
ever,  are  either  more  wholefome  or  pleal'ant. 

The  ground  where  the  nopal  is  intended  to  be  plant¬ 
ed,  mull  be  carefully  cleanfed  from  all  kinds  of  weeds, 
as  they  drain  the  foil  of  thofe  juices  which  the  nopal 
requires.  Alfo  after  the  cochineal  is  taken  from  the 
plant,  which  is  never  done  till  the  infers  are  arrived 

at 
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bccuiella.  at  perfedlion,  all  the  fuperfluous  leaves  are  plucked 
- —  off,  that  they  may  be  fucceeded  by  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  cochineal 
which  are  bred  on  young  plants  thrive  much  better, 
and  are  of  a  finer  quality,  than  thofe  produced  on 
Inch  as  have  flood  fome  years. 

The  cochineal  was  formerly  imagined  to  be  a  fruit 
or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant;,  an  error  which  pro¬ 
bably  arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  propagated;  but  at  prefent  every  one  is  convin¬ 
ced  of  its  being  an  infect,  agreeably  to  its  name,  fig- 
nifying  a  wood-loufe,  which  generally  breeds  in  damp 
places,  efpecially  in  gardens.  Thefe  infects,  by  rol¬ 
ling  themfelves  up,  form  a  little  ball  fomething  lefs 
than  a  pea ;  and  in  fome  places  are  known  by  the 
name  of  baquilas  de  San  Anton,  i.  e.  St  Anthony’s 
little  cows  :  and  fuch  is  the  figure  of  the  cochineal, 
except  that  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  rolling  itfelf  up; 
and  its  magnitude,  when  at  its  full  growth,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  tick,  common  in  dogs  and  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

Thefe  infects  breed  and  are  nourifhed  on  the  nopals, 
where  their  eggs  are  placed  among  the  leaves;  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  which  is  their  foie  nourifhment,  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  their  fubflance  ;  when,  inftead 
of  being  thin  and  waterilh,  and,  to  all  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  little  or  no  ufe,  is  rendered  a  niofl  beau¬ 
tiful  crimfon  colour.  The  plant  is  in  May  or  June  in 
its  mofl  vigorous  flate,  and  at  this  moft  favourable 
feafon  the  eggs  are  depofited  ;  and  in  the  fhort  fpace 
of  two  months,  from  an  animalcule,  the  infedt  grows 
up  to  the  fize  above  mentioned  :  but  its  infant  flate 
is  expofed  to  a  variety  of  dangers;  the  violent  blafts 
of  the  north  wind  fweep  away  the  eggs  from  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  plant ;  and,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  their 
render  conflitutions,  fhowers,  fogs,  and  frofls,  often 
attack  them,  and  deflroy  the  leaves,  leaving  the  care¬ 
ful  cultivator  this  only  refource,  namely,  that  of  ma¬ 
king  fires  at  certain  diflances,  and  filling  the  air  with 
ftnoke,  which  frequently  prel'erves  them  from  the  fa¬ 
tal  effedls  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  breeding  of  cochineal  is  alfo  greatly  obftrudled 
by  birds  of  different  kinds,  which  are  very  fond  of 
thefe  infedls ;  and  the  fame  danger  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  worms,  &c.  which  are  found  among 
the  plantations  of  nopals  :  fo  that  unlefs  conflant  care 
be  taken  to  fright  the  birds  away  from  the  plantation, 
and  to  clear  the  ground  of  thofe  various  kinds  of  ver¬ 
min,  which  multiply  fo  faft  in  it,  the  owner  will  be 
greatly  difappointed  in  his  expectations. 

When  the  infects  are  at  their  full  growth,  they 
are  gathered  and  put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware ;  but 
much  attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  them  from  get¬ 
ting  out,  as,  in  that  cafe,  great  numbers  of  them  would 
be  loft ;  though  there  is  no  danger  of  it,  where  they 
are  at  liberty  on  the  nopal  leaves,  thofe  being  their 
natural  habitation,  and  where  they  enjoy  a  plenty  of 
delicious  food  :  for;  though  they  often  remove  from 
one  leaf  to  another,  they  never  quit  the  plant;  nor  is 
it  uncommon  to  fee  the  leaves  entirely  covered  with 
them,  efpecially  when  they  are  arrived  at  maturity. 
When  they  have  been  confined  fame  time  in  thefe 
pots,  they  are  killed  and  put  in  bags.  The  Indians 
have  three  different  methods  of  killing  thefe  infedls, 


one  by  hot  water,  another  by  fire,  and  a  third  by  the  Coccinella. 
rays  of  the  fnn  :  and  to  thefe  are  owing  the  feveral 
gradations  of  the  colour,  which  in  fome  is  dark,  and 
in  others  bright ;  but  all  require  a  certain  degree  of 
heat.  Thofe  therefore  who  ufe  hot  water  are  very 
careful  to  give  it  the  requifite  heat,  and  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  infects.. 

The  method  of  killing  the  creatures  by  fire  is  to  put 
them  on  fhovels  into  an  oven  moderately  heated  for 
that  intention ;  the  fine  quality  of  the  cochineal  de¬ 
pending  on  its  not  being  over  dried  at  the  time  of  kil¬ 
ling  the  infects ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  among 
the  feveral  ways  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  this  valuable 
creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  feems  to  bid  faireft 
for  performing  it  in  the  moft  perfect  manner. 

Befides  the  precaution  requifite  in  killing  the  cochi¬ 
neal,  in  order  to  preferve  its  quality,  it  is  equally  ne- 
ceflary  to  know  when  it  is  in  a  proper  flate  for  being 
removed  from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal ;  but  as  expe¬ 
rience  only  can  teach  the  cultivator  this  neceflary  cri¬ 
terion,  no  fixed  ride  can  be  laid  down.  Accordingly, 
in  thofe  provinces  where  the  cultivation  of  thefe  in¬ 
fects  is  chiefly  carried  on,  thofe  gathered  by  Indians 
of  one  village  differ  from  thofe  gathered  in  another  ; 
and  even  thofe  gathered  by  one  perfon  in  the  fame 
village,  are  often  different  from  thofe  gathered  by 
another ;  every  individual  adhering  to  his  own  me¬ 
thod. 

_  The  cochineal-infedt  may,  in  fome  circumflances, 
be  compared  to  the  filk-worm,  particularly  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  depofiting  its  eggs.  The  infedts  deftined  for 
this  purpole  are  taken  at  a  proper  time  of  their 
growth,  and  put  into  a  box  well  doled,  and  lined  with 
a  coarfe  cloth  that  none  of  them  be  loft:  and  in  this 
confinement  they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box  is 
kept  dole  fhut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on  the 
nopal,  when,  if  any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a  fuffi-r 
cient  indication  that  the  animalcule  has  life,  though  the 
egg  is  fo  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  ;  and  this 
is  the  feed  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nopal,  and  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  fhell  of  a  hen’s  egg  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  covering  a  whole  plant.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  infedt  does  not,  or  at  leaft  in  any  vifible  man¬ 
ner,  injure  the  plant,  but  extracts  its  nourifhment  from 
the  moft  fucculent  juice,  which  it  fucks  by  means 
of  its  probofeis  through  the  fine  teguments  of  the 
leaves. 

The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal  infedls 
are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Plafcala,  Chulula,  Nueva  Gal- 
licia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
Hambato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru  r  but  it  is  only 
in  Oaxaca,  that  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities, 
and  form  a  branch  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
tnefe  little  creatures  being  there  the  chief  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians. 

Though  the  cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  of  all  others  the  moft  liable  to  corruption,  yet  it 
never  fpoils.  Without  any  other  care  than  merely 
that  of  keeping  in  a  box,  it  has  been  preferved  for 
ages.  In  drying,  it  lofes  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight.. 

When  dried,  it  is  forted  into  large  entire  grains,  and 
fmall  or  broken  ones  :  the  firft  are  called  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  grana,  fhe  latter  gramlla.  In  trade,  four  forts 
are  diltinguifhed,  Campefchane,  Tetrafchale, 

and. 
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Coeco-  and  Jylvefler ;  of  which,  the  firfl  is  accounted  the  beft, 
thmiftes  an(j  t]ie  ja^  t]ie  worft.  The  three  firft  are  named 
Coccus.  lrom  t'ie  places  wliere  they  are  produced ;  the  latter 
from  its  being  found  wild  without  any  culture.  In 
medicine,  cochineal  has  been  Rrongly  recommended 
as  a  fudorific,  cardiac,  and  alexipharmac  ;  but  practiti¬ 
oners  have  never  obferved  any  conliderable  efl'efts 
from  it.  Its  principal  confumption  is  among  dyers. 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Loxia. 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poifonous 
berry,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  them  intoxicating;  but  this  practice  is 
exprefsly  forbid  by  aft  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  menifpermum  cocculus.  Fifhermen  have  a  way 
of  mixing  it  with  paite :  this  the  fifli  fwallow  greedily, 
and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a  time,  and  float 
-on  the  water.  The  good  women  ufe  it  with  Ravefacre, 
for  dellroying  vermin  in  childrens  heads. 

COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  hemiptera.  The  roftrum  proceeds  from  five 
bread  5  the  belly  is  briflly  behind  ;  the  wings  of  the 
male  are  ereft;  and  the  female  has  no  wings,.  The 
fpecies  are  22, -denominated  principally  from  the  plants 
they  frequent. 

Coccus  Maldivia,  the  Maldivia  nut,  in  the  mate¬ 
ria  medica  ;  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  palma  Maldi¬ 
vian  [is  of  Johnflon ;  an  oval-figured  fruit  of  a  lweet 
tafle,  and  famous  for  its  virtues  in  nervous  diforders. 

Coccus  Polonicus,  an  inleft  which  may  properly 
enough  be  called  the  cochineal  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  world.  As  the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  this  creature  aftefts  only  the  cold  ones.  It  is 
collefted  for  the  ufe  of  dyers  :  but  the  crops  of  it  are 
much  imaller,  more  difficultly  made,  and  the  drug  it- 
ielf  greatly  inferior  to  the  true  cochineal.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  oi  coccus  Polonicus,  or  the 
fear  let  grain  of  Poland .  That  country  is  indeed  the 
place  where  it  is  gathered  in  the  greateft  abundance  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  where  it  is  found.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in  many  of  the  northern  countries;  and 
poffibly  may  be  found  in  feme  of  the  more  temperate 
ones,  where  it  is  not  yet  known ;  as  it  is  very  much 
hid  by  nature  from  the  eyes  of  common  obl'ervers. 
It  is  found  affixed  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  ufually 
to  plants  of  that  fpecies,  from  thence  called  polygonum 
cocciferum :  though  authors  have  informed  us  of  the 
fame  berry,  as  it  is  often  called,  being  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  moufe-ear,  rupture-wort,  pimpernel,  and 
pellitory  of  the  wall ;  and  that  it  is  in  uo  other  than 
landy  places  that  it  is  found  at  the  roots  of  thofe  plants. 
Breynins  in  1 7 3  r ,  printed  at  Dantzick  a  very  curious 
account  of  this  produftion,  which  proves  it  inconte- 
Rably  to  be  an  animal.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
coccus  is  in  a  fit  Rate  for  being  gathered.  Every  one 
of  the  creatures  is  then  nearly  of  a  fpherical  form,  and 
of  a  fine  violet  colour.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
not  larger  than  poppy  feeds,  and  others  of  the  fize  of 
a  pepper-corn  ;  and  each  of  them  is  lodged,  either  in 
part  or  entirely,  in  a  fort  of  cup  like  that  of  an  acorn. 
More  than  half  the  furface  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  covered  by  this  cup.  The  outlide  of  the  covering 
is  rough,  and  of  a  blackilb  brown ;  but  the  infide  is 


lmootli,  poliflied,  and  Alining.  On  feme  plants  they  Coccus  I 
find  only  one  or  two  of  thele,  and  on  others  more  1 
than  forty  ;  and  they  are  fometimes  placed  near  the  Cocl“n’ 
origin  of  the  {talks  of  the  plants. 

Breynius  began  his  obfervations  on  the  animals  in  this 
Rate,  fieveral  of  them  being  put  into  velfels  of  glafs;  and 
by  the  24th  of  Jnly,  there  was  produced  from  eifery  one 
of  them  a  hexapod,  or  fix-legged  worm,  with  two  an¬ 
tennas  on  its  head.  Several  of  tliefe  were  kept  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  {hewed  no  inclination  to  eat  any  thing.  They 
run  about,  however,  very  fwiftly  for  feme  time;  but  then 
began  to  be  more  quiet,  drew  up  their  bodies  Ihorter, 
and  ceafed  to  run  about  any  longer.  They  were  now 
in  a  purple  colour  ;  but  in  this  Rate,  though  they  did 
not  walk  about,  they  were  fubjeft  to  various  contor¬ 
tions.  At  length,  when  they  were  become  wholly 
motionlefs,  their  bodies  became  covered  with  a  fine 
down  ;  this  was  white,  and  formed  them  a  perfect 
covering,  which  was  fometimes  of  a  fpherical,  and 
fometimes  of  an  irregular  figure:  it  was  always, 
however,  very  elegant ;  and  the  downy  matter  plain¬ 
ly  enough  tranl’pired  out  of  the  animal’s  body.  The 
creatures  remained  in  this  Rate  of  refl,  and  covered 
with  this  down,  for  five  or  lix  days  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  every  one  of  them  laid  more  than  150  eggs. 

Thefe  eggs  were  depolited  upon  the  paper  on  which 
the  animals  were  placed,  and  were  enveloped  in  feme 
meafure  by  a  downy  matter.  When  the  creatures 
had  laid  all  their  eggs  they  died  ;  and  about  the  24th 
of  Augufl  there  came  from  every  egg  a  fmall  inleft, 
which  to  the  eye  feavee  feemed  any  other  than  a  red 
point ;  it  might,  however,  be  obferved  very  plainly 
to  move  about.  Thefe  young  animals  lived  about  a 
month,  wholly  without  fultenance.  Mr  Breynius  was 
induced  at  firlt  to  believe,  that  thefe  animals  came  to 
be  in  a  Rate-  to  produce  perfeft  eggs,  without  any 
congrel's  with  the  male ;  but  farther  obfervations  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  error  of  this  opinion.  He  law  af¬ 
terwards  a  fort  of  very  fmall  flies  with  two  white 
wings  bordered  with  red,  produced  from  feveral  of  the 
cocci.  Thefe  flies  are  plainly  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  male  gall-inlefts. 

It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  thefe  cocci  differ 
in  fize.  The  flies  are  produced  by  the  fmall  ones  not 
bigger  than  a  poppy  feed  ;  the  others  give  the  worms 
before  deferibed  :  and  one  oblervation  of  Mr  Brey- 
nius’s  gives  a  plain  proof  that  thefe  flies  are  the  male 
infefts  of  the  fpecies  ;  fince  all  thofe  of  the  females, 
which  had  been  a  day  or  two  accompanied  by  thofe 
flies,  quickly  covered  themfelves  with  down  and  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  their  eggs  ;  whereas  thofe  which  had  not 
this  commerce  with  the  flies  remained  in  the  fame 
Rate,  or  elfe  got  only  a  very  thin  and  flight  covering 
of  down,  and  never  laid  any  eggs.  The  manner  of 
this  creature’s  life,  however,  from  its  being  hatched, 
to  its  being  found  in  the  Ihape  of  a  berry  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  is  yet  unknown  :  and  how  they  alfume 
the  fliape  of  a  ball  lodged  in  a  cup,  mufl  require  a  nice 
obfervation  to  dilcover. 

COCCYG^EUS  musculus.  See  Anatomy,  Table 
ofthe  mnfcles. 

COCCYX, or  Coccygis  os.  See  Anatomy,  n°34. 

COCHIN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
pame  name,  on  tlie  Malabar  coafl.  The  Dutch  have 

here 
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I  Cochin-  here  a  final!  fort  named  Cranganore,  which  lies  about 
>1  China,  three  miles  up  the  river.  Formerly  it  bore  the  name 
f  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  was  once  a  republic  of  Jews,  who 

at  that  time  could  reckon  80,600  families,  but  are  now 
reduced  to  4000.  They  have  a  fynagogue  at  Cochin 
.  near  the  king’s  palace,  in  which  are  preferved  their 
records,  engraven  on  copper-plates  in  the  Hebrew 
characters  ;  and  when  any  of  the  characters  decay, 
they  have  them  frelh  cut.  They  declare  themlelves 
to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Manalfeh,  a  part  whereof  was 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  to  the  moft  eaftern  pro¬ 
vince  of  his  dominions,  which,  according  to  them,  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  Cape  ComOrin  :  and  this  journey 
20,000  of  them  performed  in  three  years  after  their 
fetting  out  from  Babylon.  When  they  arrived  in 
Malabar,  they  were  received  with  great  civility  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  allowed  them  liberty  of  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  ufie  of  their  own  cuftoms.  There, 
having  increafied  in  number  and  riches,  they  at  length 
purchafed  the  little  kingdom  of  Kranganor,  and  cliofe 
two  fons  of  an  eminent  family  to  govern  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth,  and  reign  jointly  over  them.  But  one 
of  the  brothers  having  killed  the  other,  the  fon  re¬ 
venged  his  father’s  death  by  that  of  the  murderer; 
upon  which  the  ftate  fell  again  into  democracy, 
and  ftill  continues.  The  lands  have  long  reverted 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mahbars,  and  many  of  the 
Jews  through  poverty  have  embraced  the  Hindoo 
religion. 

Cochin-China,  a  kingdom  of  Alia,  bonndcd  on 
the  north  by  Tonquin  ;  on  the  eall,  by  the  fea  of 
China  ;  on  the  fioutli,  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on  the 
welt,  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  a  favage  people  called  Kcmois ,  who  live  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  government.  Little  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
kingdom  is  known  ;  what  follows  depends  entirely  on 

the  credit  of  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller.- - 

About  half  a  century  before  the  French  firft  arrived 
in  thefie  diftant  regions,  a  prince  of  Tonquin,  as  he 
fled  from  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was  purfued  as 
a  rebel,  had,  with  his  lbldiers  and  adherents  crofted 
the  river,  which  fierves  as  a  barrier  between  Tonquin 
I  "  and  Cochin-China.  The  fugitives  who  were  warlike 
and  civilized  men,  fioon  expelled  the  (battered  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  wandered  about  without  any  fociety  or 
form  of  government,  and  founded  a  new  kingdom, 
which  foon  grew  rich  and  populous.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  firlt  fix  kings,  no  nation  could  be  hap¬ 
pier  than  the  Cochin-Chinefe.  Their  monarclis  go¬ 
verned  them  as  a  father  does  his  family,  eltablifhing 
no  laws  but  thofe  of  nature,  to  which  they  themfelves 
were  the  firft  to  pay  obedience.  They  honoured  and 
encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  moft  ufeful  employment 
of  mankind  ;  and  required  from  their  fubjebts  only  a 
fmall  annual  free-gift  to  defray  the  expence  of  their 
defieufive  war  againft  the  Tonqninefe,  who  were  their 
enemies.  This  impofirion  was  regulated  by  way  of 
poll-tax,  with  the  greateft  equity.  Every  man,  able 
to  till  the  ground,  paid  into  the  prince  a  linall  film 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  his  conllitution,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  arm  :  and  nothing  more. 

Cochin-China  continued  happy  under  thefie  princes 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  the  dificovery  of  gold¬ 
mines  put  a  flop  to  thefie  mild  regulations.  Luxury 
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immediately  took  place.  The  prince  began  to  defipile  Coch’m- 
the  Ample  habitation  of  his  anceftors,  and  caufed  a  fu-  China- 
perb  palace  to  be  built,  a  league  in  circumference, 
furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  model  of  that 
of  Pekin,  arid  defended  by  1600  pieces  of  cannon. 

Not  content  with  this,  he  would  needs  have  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palace,  and  a  fummer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  means  fuflicient  to  defray  thefe 
expences  ;  new  ones  were  devifed ;  and  oppreflion 
and  tyranny  every  where  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  titl^  of  the  king 
of  Heaven,  which  he  ftill  continues  to  afliime.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fubjebts,  he  ftyles  them  his  child¬ 
ren,  but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa¬ 
ther  :  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  harafled  with  toil  and  infupportable  ex¬ 
actions  ;  the  neceflary  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated 
ftate. 

M.  le  Poivre  reprefents  the  Cochin-Chinefe  as  gentle, 
hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftrious.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  in  the  country  ;  and  robbery  and  murder  are 
absolutely  unknown.  A  ftranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other,  (the  capital 
excepted),  without  meeting  with  the  flighteft  infiult. 

He  will  be  every  where  received  with  the  moft  eager 
curiofity,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft  be¬ 
nevolence.  A  Cochin-Chinefe  traveller,  who  has  not 
money  fuflicient  to  defray  his  expences  at  an  inn,  en¬ 
ters  the  firft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  w’ith  the 
family,  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  with¬ 
out  fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  perfon’s  putting  to  him  a 
Angle  queftion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  that  of  Tonquin;  though  rather 
milder,  as  lying  nearer  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is 
annually  overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
which  reqnires  no  other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-canes,  and  the 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 

The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they 
drink  a  liquor  brewed  from  lice.  They  have  vaft 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  fall  as  onr 
hemp.  Their  filk  is  ftronger  thaH  that  of  China,  but 
not  lo  fine.  They  have  the  belt  timber  in  the  world, 
particularly  a  fort  which  abounds  in  tlie  mountains, 
and  is  called  the  incorruptible  tree  ;  becaufe  it  never 
rots  under  earth  or  water,  and  is  lb  folid  that  it  fierves 
for  anchors.  There  are  two  kinds,  black  and  red. 

The  trees  are  very  tall,  ftraight,  and  fio  big  that  two 
men  can  fcarce  fathom  them.  They  have  allb  011  the 
mountains  of  the  Kemois  a  tree  of  the  moft  fragrant 
feent,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  w’ith  lignum 
aloes.  This,  being  reckoned  the  belt  produft  of  the 
country,  is  engrofled  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  from  five 
to  16  ducats  per  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for 
200  ducats  a  pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and 
nobility  ;  and  among  thofe  Indians  which  continue  to 
burn  their  dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  the 
fnneral  piles.  The  young  trees  called  aquila,  or  eagle- 
wood,  arc  every  one’s  property,  which  makes  the  old 
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ones  called  calamba  fo  fcarce  and  dear.  They  have 
oak,  and  large  pines,  for  the  building  of  fhips;  fo  that 
this  country  is  of  the  fame  ufe  to  China,  that  Norway 
is  to  Britain.  In  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of 
trees  and  plants  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tonquiri. 
They  have  mines  of  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds  ;  but 
the  laft  they  do  not  value  fo  highly  as  pearl.  They 
alfo  efteem  their  coral  and  amber  very  much.  In  all 
the  provinces  there  are  great  granaries  filled  with 
rice,  in  foine  of  which  that  grain  is  kept  upwards  of 
30  years.  One  of  the  greatell  rarities  in  thefe  parts, 
efpccially  in  grand  entertainments,  is  a  ragout  made 
of  the  eatable  birds  nelts,  which  fome  fay  are  found 
only  in  Cochin-China,  and  others  in  four  iflands  that  lie 
fouth  of  its  coaft.  See  Birds-Nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma¬ 
cao,  Manila,  Japan  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  country.  The  Portuguele  are  the 
mod  favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The  Cochin- 
Chinefe  themfelves,  not  being  inclined  to  travel,  fel- 
dom  fail  out  of  light  of  their  own  fliore,  but  purchafe 
many  trifles  from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particu¬ 
larly  combs,  needles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  ire. 
They  are  very  fond  of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  Hurts, 
and  other  clothes  ;  and,  above  all,  fet  a  great  value  on 
coral.  The  country  is  laid  to  have  700  miles  of  coaft, 
with  many  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  con¬ 
venient  landing  places ;  which,  however,  according 
to  Captain  Hamilton,  are  but  feldom  vifited  by  ftran- 
gers. 

COCHINEAL.  See  Coccinella. 

COCHLEA,  the  fhell-fnail,  in  zoology.  See  Helix. 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n°  405. 

COCHLEARIA,  scurvy-grass  ;  a  genus  of  the 
filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  fix  Ipecies,  the  moll  remarkable 
of  which  are,  t.  The  anglica,  or  garden  feurvy-grafs, 
grows  naturally  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Holland ;  but  is  cultivated  for  ufe  in  the 
gardens  ndar  London.  It  hath  a  fibrous  root,  from 
which  arife  many  round  fucculent  leaves,  which  are 
hollowed  like  a  fpoon  ;  the  llalks  rife  from  fix  inches 
to  a  foot  high  :  thefe  are  brittle,  and  garnifhed  with 
leaves  which  are  oblong  and  linuated.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
confuting  of  four  fmall  white  petals  which  are  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort, 
roundilh,  fwelling,  feed-veffels,  having  two  cells  di¬ 
vided  by  a  thin  partition.  In  each  of  thefe  are  lodged 
four  or  five  roundilh  feeds.  2.  The  armoracia,  or 
horfe-radilh,  is  fo  well  known  as  to  need  no  deferip- 
tion. 

The  firlt  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be 
fown  in  July,  in  a  moill  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as. to 
be  left  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each  way.  The 
plants  that  are  taken  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
other  borders.  In  the  fpring  thefe  plants  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  ;  thofe  that  are  left,  will  run  up  to  feed  in 
May,  and  perfed  their  feeds  in  June.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring  they  feldom  grow  well.  The 
horfe-radilh  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from 
the  fides  of  the  old  roots.  The  belt  feafon  for  this 


work  is  m  Odober  or  February  ;  the  former  for  dry  Cochlearia 
lands,  the  latter  for  moift.  & 

Ufes.  Scurvy-grafs  is  a  pungent  ftimulating  medi-  oc  ’  . 
cine  ;  capable  of  diflblving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  vifeera  and  the  more  diftant  glands, 
and  promoting  the  more  fluid  fecretions.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  celebrated  in  feurvies,  and  is  the  principal 
herb  employed  in  thefe  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries.  See  Materia  Medica,  n°  263.  Horfe- 
radilh  root  has  a  quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a  pe¬ 
netrating  acrid  talle  ;  it  neverthelefs  contains  in  cer¬ 
tain  vends  a  fweet  juice,  which  fome  times  exfudes 
on  the  furface.  By  drying  it  lofes  all  its  acrimony, 
becoming  firlt  fweetilh,  and  then  almolt  infipid :  if 
kept  in  a  cool  place  in  fand,  it  retains  its  qualities  for 
a  confiderable  time.  The  medical  effeds  of  it  are  to 
ftimulate  the  folids,  attenuate  the  juices,  and  promote 
the  fluid  fecretions  :  it  feems  to  extend  its  adion 
through  the  whole  habit,  and  to  affed  the  minuted 
glands.  It  has  frequently  done  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  feurvies  and  other  chronic  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  vifeidity  of  the  juices  or  obftrudions  of  the 
excretory  duds.  Sydenham  recommends  it  likewife 
in  droplies,  particularly  thofe  which  follow  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers.  Both  water  and  redified  fpirit  extrad 
the  virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion,  and  elevate  them 
in  diilillations  :  along  with  the  aqueous  fluid,  an  eflen- 
tial  oil  rifes,  pofleflmg  the  whole  tafte  and  pungency  of 
the  horfe-radilh. 

COCHLITES,  in  natural  liiflory,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrefied  Ihells  of  the  cochleae  or  fnails. 

COCK,  in  zoology,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  males 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  but  moi  e  cfpecially  ufed  for  the 
common  dunghill  cock.  See  Phasianus. 

Black  Cock.  ?  e  -r 

Cock  of  the  Wood.  J  See  Tetrao- 

Co  ck-P  addle, Lump-fijh,  or  Sea-owl.  See  Cyclop- 
terus. 

Cock-pit,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  which  game-cocks 

It  mull  appear  aftonifhing  to  every  refleding  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  diverfion  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  Ihould  fo  generally  prevail,  that  not  * 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks  and  Romans, 

Ihould  have  adopted  it;  but  that  a  pradice  fo  favage 
and  heathenilh  Ihould  be  continued  by  Chriltiansof  all 
forts,  and  even  purlued  in  thefe  better  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  well  known, 
were  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  Bar¬ 
barians  ;  yet  certainly,  if  we  confider  the  many  in- 
Itances  of  cruelty  pradiled  among  them,  there  was 
very  little  reafon  for  the  diltindion.  Human  facri- 
fices  were  common  both  to  them  and  the  barbarians  ; 
and  with  them  the  expofmg  of  infants,  the  combats  of 
men  with  wild  beads,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the 
gladiatorial  feenes,  were  fpedacles  of  delight  and  fe- 
ftivity. 

The  iflanders  of  Delos,  it  feems,  were  great  lovers 
of  cock-fighting ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  Bceotia,  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chains  in  Euboea,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnani¬ 
mous  race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Perlia  was 
probably  included  in  the  laft,  from  whence  this  kind 

of 
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Cock.  of  poultry  was  firft  brought  into  Greece  ;  and  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  reft  from,  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  time  con¬ 
futed  in  their  weight  and  largenefs,  (as  the  fowls  of 
thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  the 
nature  of  what  our  fportfmen  call  (hakebags  or  turn- 
pokes.  The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  fome  method  of 
preparing  the  birds  for  battle,  by  feeding  ■,  as  may  be 
collected  from  Columella. 

It  Ihould  feem,  that  at  firft  cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious  and  partly  a  political  inititntion  at  Athens  ; 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  feeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  ;  but 
was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  paftime, 
without  any  moral,  political,  or  religious  intention,  and 
as  it  is  now  followed  and  pra<5tifed  among  us. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  following  their 
example  in  this  mode  of  diverfion,  and  in  the  worll 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  or  laudable  motives  ; 
fince,  when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the 
Greeks  had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commend¬ 
able  in  it,  and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and 
unmeaning  fport.  Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romans 
borrowed  the  paftime  from  Dardanus  in  Afia  ;  but 
there  is  little  reafon  for  making  them  go  fo  far  from 
it,  when  it  was  fo  generally  followed  in  Greece,  whofe 
cuftoms  the  Romans  were  addicted  to  borrow  and 
imitate.  However,  it  is  probable,  they  did  not  adopt 
this  opinion  very  early.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
Columella,  that  the  Romans  did  not  ufe  the  fport  in 
his  time.  This  author  ftiles  cock-fighting,  a  Grecian 
diverfion ;  and  fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy,  as 
an  expenfive  amufement,  unbecoming  the  frugal 
houfeholder,  and  often  attended  with  the  ruin  of  the 
parties  that  followed  it.  The  words  are  remarkable. 
*(  Nos  enim  cenfemus  infituere  vedtigal  induftri  patris 
familias,  non  rixofarum  avium  laniftas,  cujus  plerumque 
totum  patrimonium  piguus  ale*,  viiftor  gallinaceus 
pyftes  abftulit Where  he  defcribes,  as  we  think,  the 
manner,  not  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  in  his  time  converted  the  diverfion  of  cock-fight¬ 
ing  into  a  fpecies  of  gaming,  and  even  ro  the  total 
ruin  of  their  families,  as  happens  but  too  often  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  day.  The  Romans,  however,  at  lait  gave 
into  the  cuftom,  though  not  till  the  decline  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  firft  caufe  of  contention  between  the  two 
brothers  Baflianus  and  Geta,  fons  of  the  emperor  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  happened,  according  to  Herodian,  in 
their  youth,  about  the  fighting  of  their  cocks  ;  and  if 
the  battling  between  thefe  two  princes  was  the  firft 
inftance  of  it,  probably  they  had  feen  ,and  learned  it 
in  Greece,  whither  they  had  often  accompanied  the 
emperor  their  father. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
purpofe  of  engaging  one  another,  a  outrance,  or  to 
the  laft  gafp,  for  diverfion,  are  frequently  compared, 
and  with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.  Hence  Pliny’s 

expreflion,  Gallorum - ceu  gladiatorum  ;  and  that 

of  Columella,  rixofarum  avium  laniftce ;  lanifta  being 
the  proper  term  for  the  mafter  of  the  gladiators.  Con- 
fequently- one  would  expert,  that  when  the  bloody 
fcenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  difcarded,  as  they 


were  foon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  became  the  efta-  Cock- 
blilhment  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  (bedding  of  mens 
blood  in  (port,  being  of  too  cruel  and  favage  a  na¬ 
ture  to  be  patronifed  and  encouraged  in  an  inftitution 
fo  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chriftian  was,  one 
might  juftly  expert  that  the  oprvy*y.cn>icc  and  the 
lpvoy.cn/ta  would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  are  continually  inveighing  againft  the 
fpeHacles  of  the  arena ,  and  upbraiding  their  adverfa- 
ries  with  them.  Thefe  indeed  were  more  unnatural 
and  (hocking  than  a  main  of  cocks ;  but  this,  however, 
had  a  tendency  towards  infufmg  the  like  ferocity  and 
implacability  in  the  breads  and  difpofitions  of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  faft  the 
bane  and  deftruHion  of  tboul'ands  here,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  lanifla r  avium ,  cock-feeders ,  mentioned  by 
Columella,  whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  were  totally 
diflipated  and  deftroyed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  ufeful  animal,  but  (lately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  “  lmperi- 
tant  fuo  generi,  fays  Pliny,  et  regnttm ,  in  quacunqne 
funt  domo,  exercent .”  Ariftophanes  compares  him  to 
the  king  of  Perfia  ;  authors  mult  alfo  take  notice  of 
the  “  fpeHatiffimum  infigne,  ferratum,  quod  eorum 
verticem  regies  corona  ttiodo  exomat.”  His  tender- 
nefs  towards  his  brood  is  fuel),  that,  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  many  other  males,  he  will  leratch  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  with  an  afllduity  almoft  equal  to  that  of 
the  hen  ;  and  his  generofity  is  fo  great,  that,  on  find¬ 
ing  a  hoard  of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  toge¬ 
ther,  and,  without  touching  one  bit  himfelf,  will  relin- 
quilh  the  whole  of  it  to  them.  He  was  called  the 
bird,  hot  by  many  of  the  ancients ;  he  was 

highly  efteemed  in  fome  countries,  and  in  others  was 
even  held  facred,  inforuuch  that  one  cannot  but  regret 
thata  creature  fo  ufeful  and  noble,  fliould,  by  a  ftrartge 
fatality,  be  fo  enormoufly  abufed  by  11s.  It  is  true, 
our  aXtKTpvcyemu.,  or  the  malfacre  of  Shrove  Tuefday, 
is  now  in  a  declining  way  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  totally  difufed  :  but  the  cock-pit 
ftill  continues  a  reproach  to  the  humanity  of  Englilh- 
men ;  and  to  their  religion,  the  pureft,  the  tendered, 
and  mod  compaflionate,  of  all  others,  not  excepting 
even  the  Brachmannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  firft  entered 
England  ;  but  it  was  probably  brought  thither  by  the 
Romans.  The  bird  was  here  before  Csefar’s  arrival ; 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
archbi(hop  Becket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
and  defcribes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  Cchool-boys  on 
Shrove  Tuefday.  From  this  time  at  lead,  the  diver¬ 
fion,  however  abfurd,  and  even  impious,  was  conti¬ 
nued  amongft  us.  It  was  followed,  though  difappro- 
ved  and  prohibited  39  Edward  III. ;  alfo  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  A.  D.  1569.  It  has  by  fome 
been  called  a  royal  diverfion  ;  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erected  by  a 
crowned  head,  for  the  more  magnificent  celebration 
of  it.  There  was  another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  Javin-ftreet.  It  was  prohibited,  however, 
by  one  of  Oliver’s  a<fts,  March  31st  1  764.  What  ag¬ 
gravates  the  reproach  and  difgrace  upon  Englilhmen, 
are  thofe  fpecies  of  fighting  which  are  called  the 
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Battle-royal  and  the  IV JJh-main ,  known  no  where  in 
the  world  but  there  ;  neither  in  China,  nor  in  Perfia, 
nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the  favage  tribes  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Tliefe  are  fceries  fo  bloody  as  almolt  to  be  too 
fhocking  to  relate  5  and  yet,  as  many  may  not  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  horrible  nature  of  them,  it  may  be 
proper  for  the  excitement  of  onr  averfion  and  dete- 
ftation  to  defer ibe  them  in  a  few  words.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls  are  pitted  ;  and 
wheji  they  have  flaughtered  one  another  for  the  di- 
verfion  (Bit  bout  /)  of  the  otherwife  generous  and  hu¬ 
mane  Englilhman,  the  Angle  fiirviving  bird  is  to  be 
efteemed  the  vidlor,  and  carries  away  the  prize.  The 
Welfh-main  confifts,  we  will  fuppdfe  of  i-6  pair  of 
cocks  ;  of  tliefe,  the  16  conquerors  are  pitted  a  fecond 
time  ;  the  8  conquerors  of  tliefe  are  pitted  a  third 
time  ;  the  4  cottqtierors  the  fourth  time  ;  and  laltly, 
the  two  conquerors  of  tliefe  are  pitted  the  fifth  time ; 
fo  that,  (incredible  barbarity  !)  3 1  cocks  are  fure  to 
be  moft  inhumanely  murdered  for  the  l'port  and  plea- 
fure,  the  noife  and  ndnfcnfe,  nay  (we  may  fay)  the 
profane  curling  and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the 
%  effrontery  to  call  themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  do¬ 
ings,  and  with  all  this  impiety  about  them,  Chriftians, 

Cock-pit,  of  a  fliip  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the 
furgeon  and  his  inates  ;  being  the  place  where  the 
wounded  men  are  dr  oiled  in  time  of  battle,  or  other- 
wife.  It  is  fituated  under  the  lower  deck. 

Cockswain,  or  Coxen  ;  an  officer  on  board  a  man 
of  war,  who  has  the  care  of  the  barge,  and  all  things 
belonging  to  it,  and  mult  be  alfo  ready  with  his  crew 
to  man  the  boat  On  all  occafions  :  he  fits  at  the  ftern 
of  the  boat,  and  fleers. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  i2.  N.  Lat.  J4.  35.  It 
is  a  large  town  irregularly  built,  with  broad  flreets. 
It  is  wafhed  by  the  Derwent  on  the  weftern  fide; 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker  ;  and  the  parts  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  itone-bridge  of  one  fingle  arch.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four 
thoufand  :  the  manufactures  are  flialloons,  worlted 
{lockings,  and  hats  ;  the  lafl  exported  from  Glafgow 
to  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  a  borough-town,  and  the 
right  of  voting  is  veiled  by  burges  tenure  in  certain 
lioufes  :  this  is  alfo  the  town  where  the  county  elec¬ 
tions  are  made. — Here  is  a  caftle  feated  on  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mount  on  a  bank  above  the  Derwent.  It  is  a 
fquare  building,  and  ftrengthened  with  feveral  fquare 
towers :  on  each  fide  of  the  inner  gate  are  two  deep 
dungeons  capable  of  holding  JO  perfOns  in  either ; 
they  are  vaulted  at  top,  and  have  only  a  fmall  open¬ 
ing  in  order  to  low  er  through  it  the  unhappy  prifoners 
into  this  dire  prifon  ;  and  on  the  outfide  of  each  is  a 
narrow  flit  with  a  flope  from  it,  down  Which  were 
fhot  the  provifions  allotted  for  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
This  caftle  was  founded  by  Waldof,  firft  lord  of  Al- 
lerdale,  and  fon  of  Gofpntrick  earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  cotemporary  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Wal¬ 
dof  refided  firft  at  Papcaftle,  which  he  afterwards  de- 
molilhed ;  and  with  the  materials  built  that  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  where  he  and  his  family  long  refided;  but  fe- 
Veral  arms  over  the  gate-way,  which  Cambden  fays 
are  thofe  of  the  Midtons ,  HnVnfranvilles,  Lucies,  and 
Piercies ,  evince  it  to  have  belonged  in  later  times  to 


thofe  families.  It  appears  that  it  was  firft  granted  by 
Edward  II.  to  Anthony  de  Lucie,  foh  of  Thomas  de 
Multon,  who  had  af Turned  that  name,  becaufe  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  daughter  and  co-iieirefs  to  Richard  de  Lucie  ; 
and  afterwards,  by  marriages,  this  caftle  and  its  ho¬ 
nours  delcended  to  the  Huinfranvilles,  arid  filially  to 
the  Percies.  In  1658,  it  Was  garrifo'ned  for  the  kirig ; 
and  being  befieged  and  taken  by  the  rebels,  wAs 
burnt,  and  never  afterwards  repaired. 

COCKET,  is  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cuftom- 
liOufe,  or  rather  a  fcfoll  of  parchment  fealed  and  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  officers  of  the  culloms  to  merchants,  as 
a  warrant  that  their  nlerchandifes  are  ciillomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  offiee  where  goods  tranlported 
were  firft  entered,  and  paid  their  cuftoin,  and  had  a 
cocket  or  certificate  of  diichargc. 

COCKLE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cardium. 

COCOA,  in  botany.  See  Cocos. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who  firft  dilco- 
vered  America  :  E.  Long.  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

COCOS,  the  cocOA-nut  tree  ;  a  genus  of  the 
order  of  palmse,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  whicli  is 
cultivated  in  both  the  Indies,  and  is  of  the  greateft  ufe 
to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  Maidive  and  Tome  defert  iflands  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  ;  and  from  thence  to  have  been  tranfported  to  all 
the  warm  parts  of  America  ;  for  it  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  inland  parts,  nor  any  where  far  diftant  from 
fettlements.  The  tree  frequently  rifes  60  feet  high. 
The  body  of  the  trunk,  which  generally  leans  to  one 
fide,  occafioned,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  great  weight 
of  nuts  it  fuftains  when  young,  is  the  exact  lliape  of 
an  apothecary’s  large  iron  pcftle,  being  of  an  equal 
thicknefs  at  top  and  at  bottom,  but  fdmewhat  fmaller 
in  the  middle  ;  its  colour  is  of  a  pale  brown  through¬ 
out,  and  the  bark  linooth.  The  leaves  or  branches  are 
often  14  or  15  feet  long,  about  28  in  number,  winged, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  ftraight  and  tapering.  The  pinnae, 
or  partial  leaves  are  green,  often  three  feet  long  next 
the  trunk,  but  diminilhing  in  length  toward  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches.  The  branches  are  fallehed  at 
top  by  brown  ftringy  threads  that  grow  out  of  them, 
of  the  fize  of  ordinary  pack-thread,  and  are  interwo¬ 
ven  like  a  web.  The  ruts  hang  at  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  in  chillers  of  a  dozen  each.  Each  nut,  next 
the  ftem,  has  three  holes  clofely  flopped  ;  one  of  them 
being  wider,  and  more  eafily  penetrated  than  the  reft. 
When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow,  it  incrufts  the  infide 
of  the  nut  in  a  bluifh,  jelly-like  fubftance ;  as  this  grows 
harder,  the  iriclofed  liquid,  diflilled  into  the  nut  from 
the  roots,  becomes  fomewhat  acid ;  And  the  kernel,  as 
the  nut  ripens,  becomes  Hill  more  folid  ;  and  at  length 
lines  the  whole  infide  of  the  nut  for  above  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and  of  the 
flavour  of  an  almond.  The  quantity  of  liquor  in  a 
full  grown  nut  is  frequently  a  pint  and  upwards.  The 
bulky  tegument  of  the  nut  confifts  of  flrorig,  tough, 
ftringy  ^laments,  which,  when  removed  from  the 
fruit,  refemble  coarfe  oakhuin,  and  may  perhaps  be 
conveniently  enough  ufed  as  fu'ch.  The  fhells  of  thefe 
nuts,  being  tipped  with  filver,  are  frequently  ufed  for 
drinking  bowls.  The  bark  of  the  tree  may  be  wrought 
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Coftion  into  cordage,  and  the  leaves  into  bafkets,  brooms,  ham- 
11  mocks  in  form  of  nets,  mats,  lacks,  and  other  ufeful 
,.,Codc‘  utenlils.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  Ihell  is  a  molt 
cooling,  wholefome  beverage  in  thofe  fultry  climates, 
and  the  white  kernel  a  mod  agreeable  food.  The  Alai- 
dive  cocoa-nut  is  efteerned,  by  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
illauds,  as  a  powerful  antidote  againft  the  bites  of  fer- 
pents  and  other  poifons.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  planting  the  nuts  ;  which,  in  fix  weeks  or 
two  months  time,  will  come  up,  provided  they  are 
frelh  and  thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  this  is  what  few  of 
them  are  when  brought  into  this  country ;  for  they  al¬ 
ways  gather  them  before  they  are  ripe,  that  they  may 
keep  during  their  paflage.  The  belt  way*,  therefore, 
would  be  to  gather  fuch  nuts  as  are  thoroughly  ripe 
in  their  native  country,  and  plant  them  in  a  tub  of  dry 
fand,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  vermin  during 
their  palfage.  Here  they  will  frequently  fprout,  which 
will  be  an  advantage,  as  they  may  then  be  immedi¬ 
ately  planted  in  pots  of  earth,  and  plunged  in  the 
bark-ftove. 

COCTION,  a  general  term  for  all  alterations  made 
in  bodies  by  the  application  of  fire  or  heat. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology  of  the  poets.  It  has  its  name  «to  ra 
from  groaning  and  lamenting.  Hence  Mil- 

ton, 

Cicytus  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud, 

Heard  on  the  rueful  jlreatn. 

It  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx  ;  and  flowed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  ftream. 

COD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gadus,  and  Fishery. 

Cod  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  in  fome  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  a  pod.  See  Pod. 

Cod -Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  coaft  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  near  the  entrance  of  Bofton  harbour,  W.  Long. 
69.  50.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY-moddy,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Larus. 

CODE,  codex,  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  confu¬ 
tations  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of 
Juftinian. 

The  code  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law,  and  contains  twelve  books  ;  the  matter  of 
W’hich  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  digefts,  ef- 
pecially  the  firft  eight  books  :  but  the  ftyle  is  neither 
fo  pure,  nor  the  method  fo  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di¬ 
gefts  ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where¬ 
as  the  digefts  difcufs  the  more  abftrufe  and  fubtle 
queftions  of  the  lav/,  giving  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Juftinian’s  code  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  code,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  ;  fuch 
Were,  r.The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean  code; 
collections  of  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  two  famous 
lawyers,  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  included 
the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximinus.  2.  The  Theodofian  code, 
eomprifed  in  16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conftitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Cortftantine  the  Great  to  Theo- 
dofius  the  Younger  :  this  was  obferved  alrnoft  over  all 
the  weft,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juftinian  code. 
There  are  alio  feveral  later  codes,  particularly  the 
ancient  Gothic,  and  thofe  of  the  French  kings ;  as  the 


code  of  Euridic,  code-Lewis,  code-Henry,  code-Mar-  Codes 
cliande,  code  des  Eaux,  toe. ;  and  the  prefent  king  of  II 
Pruffia  has  lately  published  a  code,  which  comprizes  Ccecum- 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  {'mail  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  tlie  ancients  Wrote.  It  was  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  of  ivory,  of  parchment,  or  of  paper. 

CODIA,  among  botanifts,  fignifies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy-head  ;  whence 
its  fyrup  is  called  diaeodium. 

CODICIL,  is  a  writing,  by  way  of  fupplement  tt> 
a  will,  when  any  thing  is  omitted  that  the  teliator 
would  have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered, 
or  recalled. 

CODL1N,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the. kitchen,  being  the 
mod  proper  for  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  cod-fifli 
when  young.  See  Gadus. 

CODON,  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 

little  brafs  bell,  refembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  fattened  to  the  trappings  anti  bridles  of  horfes. 

CODRINGTON  (Chriftopher,)  a  brave  Englifli 
officer,  and  not  lei's  dittinguifhed  for  bis  learning  and 
benevolence  ;  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1668, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  betook  him* 
felf  to  the  army,  and,  by  his  merit  and  courage,  foon 
recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  firft  regiment  of  foot-guards. 

He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695  ;  and,  upon  the 
condufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and 
Caribbee  ’Hands.  However,  in  1 701,  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  England  ;  to  which  he  publifhed  a  diftindt  and  par¬ 
ticular  aufvver,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all 
imputations.  In  1 703,  he  Ihewed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Guadaloupe  :  but  at  latt  he  refigned  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  lived  a  ftudions  retired  life ;  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himlelf  to 
church-hiftory  and  metaphyfics.  He  died  at  Barba¬ 
does,  on  the  7th  of  April  1710,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba¬ 
does,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left 
a  noble  legacy  to  All-Souls  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  confifted  of  his  library, 
which  was  valued  at  6000  1. ;  and  10,000 1.  to  be  laid 
out,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  furnifh- 
ing  it  with  books.  He  Wrote  fome  of  the  poems  in 
the  Mufie  Hnglican»,  printed  at  London  in  1741. 

CODRUS,  the  laft  king  of  the  Athenians,  fell  in 
the  defence  of  his  country  againft  the  Heradides.  See 
Attica,  n°  26. 

COECUM,  or  blind-gut.  See  Anatomy,  n°  354. 

Dr  Mufgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Pliilofophi- 
cal  Tranfatffions,  of  the  ccecum  of  a  dog  being  cut 
out,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.  Mr  Giles 
gives  us  another  of  the  ccecum  of  a  lady  being  diftend- 
e<l,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumour  that  held  alrnoft  three  cho- 
piirs  of  a  thin,  greyifh,  alrnoft  liquid  fubftance,  of  which, 

{he  died.  And  MrKnowler  a  third,  of  a  boy’s  ccecum 

being 
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Coefficients  being  vaftly  extended  and  fluffed  with  cherry-ftones, 
I  .  which  likewife  proved  mortal. 

Coenobium  COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  numbers,  or 
known  quantities,  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quanti¬ 
ties,  whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3  x,  a  x,  or 
b  x  ;  3,  a  and  are  the  coefficients  of  *  .*  and  in  6  a, 
9  b ;  6,  and  9,  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  b.  See 
Algebra. 

CO ELESTIAL,  or  Ce  le  sti  a  l,  in  general,  denotes 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens  :  thus  we  fay,  cce- 
leftial  obfervations,  the  creleftial  globe,  ire. 

■  COELIAC  artery,  in  anatomy,  that  artery  which 
iffues  from  the  aorta,  juft  below  the  diaphragm.  See 
Anatomy,  n° 387.  f. 

Co eli ac  Pafion.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

Co  eli  ac  Vein,  in  anatomy,  that  running  tlyough 
the  intertinum  reeftum,  along  with  the  coeliac  artery. 

COELOMA,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  ulcer, 
feated  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

COELUS,  heaven,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon 
of  Aether  and  Dies,  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
Hefiod,  he  married  Terra,  or  the  Earth  ;  on  whom  he 
begat  Ourea,  or  the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
having  at  length  imprifoned  the  Cyclops,  who  were 
alfo  his  children,  his  wife,  being  offended,  incited  her 
fon  Saturn  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers ; 
and,  by  her  afliftance,  he  bound  and  caftrated  Coelus, 
when  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  produ¬ 
ced  the  three  furies,  the  giants,  and  the  wood-nymphs; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  im¬ 
pregnated  the  waters,  and  formed  the  goddefs  Venus. 
This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus. 

COEMETERY.  See  Cemetery. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule;  in  oppofition 
to  anachoret,  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  The 
word  conies  from  the  Greek  xw®-,  communis;  and 
fit®*,  vita,  life.  Caflian  makes  this  difference  between 
a  convent  and  a  monajiery ,  that  the  latter  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  refidence  of  a  fingle  religious,  or  reclufe  ; 
whereas  the  convent  implies  coenobites,  or  nnmbers 
of  religious  living  in  common.  Fleury  fpealts  of  three 
kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt;  anachorets,  who  live  in 
folitude ;  ^coenobites,  who  continue  to  live  in  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  farabaites,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks- 
errant,  that  ftroll  from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the 
inftitution  of  coenobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoftles, 
and  makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives 
of  the  faithful  at  Jerufalem.  Though  St  Pachomius 
is  ordinarily  owned  the  inftitutor  of  the  coenobite  life ; 
as  being  the  firll  who  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

COENOBIUM,  X&IK.0IOH,  the  ftate  of  living  in  a  fo- 
ciety,  or  community,  where  all  things  are  common. 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  infti¬ 
tutor  of  this  kind  of  life  ;  his  dilciples,  though  fome 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
flock  of  the  whole.  The  Effenians  among  the  Jews, 
and  Platonifts,  are  fuid  to  have  lived  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Many  of  the  Chriftians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  moft  perfect  kind  of  fociety,  as  being  that  in 
which  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  chofe  to  live. 


COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftpha*  Coesfeldt 
lia,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  bilhop  of  Munfter,  II 
where  he  often  relides.  It  is  near  the  river  Burkel,  Coifea‘ 
E.  Long.  64.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.-  58. 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Overyffel,  fortified  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Cohorn.  It  was  taken  by  the  bilhop  of  Munfter, 

1673  ;  and  the  Dntch  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
lurrounded  by  a  moral’s.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 

52.  40. 

COFFEA,  the  Coefee-tree  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
native  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than 
16  or  18  feet  in  height;  the  main  ftem  grows  up¬ 
right,  and  is  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark  ;  the 
branches  are  produced  horizontally  and  oppofite,  crof- 
fing  each  other  at  every  joint ;  lb  that  every  lide  of 
the  tree  is  fully  garnilhed  with  them,  and  they  form  a 
fort  of  pyramid.  The  leaves  alfo  ftand  oppolite ;  and, 
when  fully  grown,  are  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  decreafmg  toward  each 
end  ;  the  borders  are  waved,  and  the  furface  is  of  a 
lucid  green.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  chillers  at 
the  root  of  the  leaves,  fitting  dole  to  the  branches ; 
they  are  tubulous,  and  fpread  open  at  the  top,  where 
they  are  divided  into  five  parts ;  they  are  of  a  puro 
white,  and  have  a  very  grateful  odour,  but  are  of  Ihort 
duration.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  uleful  part, 
refembles  a  cherry.  It  grows  in  clufters,  and  is  rang¬ 
ed  along  the  branches  under  the  axillae  of  the  leaves 
of  the  fame  green  as  the  laurel,  but  fomething  longer. 

When  it  comes  to  be  of  a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for 
the  mill,  in  order  to  be  manufactured  into  thofe  cof¬ 
fee-beans  now  lo  generally  known.  The  mill  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  wooden  rollers  furnilhed  with  iron  plates 
18  inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter.  Thefe 
moveable  rollers  are  made  to  approach  a  third  which 
is  fixed,  and  which  they  call  the  chops.  Above  the 
rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which  they  put  the  coffee,  from 
whence  it  falls  between  the  rollers  and  the  chops, 
where  it  is  ftripped  of  it  firft  lkin,  and  divided  into 
two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  form  of  it  after  it 
has  undergone  this  operation ;  being  flat  on  the  one 
fide,  and  round  on  the  other.  From  this  machine  it 
falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  where  the  lkin  drops  between 
the  wires,  while  the  fruit  Hides  over  them  into  baf- 
kets  placed  ready  to  receive  it :  it  is  then  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  veffel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for  one  night, 
and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  walked.  When  the 
whole  is  finilhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  ano¬ 
ther  machine  called  the  peeling-mill.  This  is  a  wood¬ 
en  grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  horle.  In  palling  over  the  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  lkin  that  de¬ 
taches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
’winnowing-mill.  This  machine  is  provided  with  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a 
Have,  with  confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all-the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 

and 
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Coffea.  and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  fepa- 
-  rated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for  fale. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the 
Eafl -Indies,  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  Europe.  Prince  .Eugene’s  garden  at  Vien^ 
na  produced  more  coffee  than  was  lufficient  for  his 
own  confuinption.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  almbft  always  dry,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  fhowers.  It 
prefers  a  weflern  afpe<ft,  and  ploughed  ground  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  grafs.  The  plants  ihould  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  diflance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them- 
felves,  they  would  rife  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet, 
as  already  obferved  j  but  they  are  generally  ftinted 
to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
with  the  greater  eafe.  Thus  dwarft,  they  extend 
their  branches  fo,  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot 
round  about  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third 
year,  but  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the 
fame  infirmities  that  moft  other  trees  are  lubjedt  to, 
thefe  are  likewife  in  danger  of  being  deltroyed  by  a 
worm,  or  by  the  (torching  rays  of  the  fun.  The 
hills  where  the  coffee-trees  are  found,  have  generally 
a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  the  laft,  it  lan- 
guifhes  for  fome  time  and  then  dies :  in  the  former, 
its  roots,  which  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  between  (tones, 
obtain  nourifhment,  and  keep  the  tree  alive,  and 
fruitful  for  30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for 
plants  of  the  coffee-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees, 
but  has  his  land  reduced,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind 
of  culture  ;  and  nnlels  he  is  fo  fituated,  that  he  can 
break  up  a  fpot  of  virgin  land,  to  make  himfelf  a- 
mends  for  that  which  is  totally  exhaufted  by  the  cof- 
fee-trces,  his  lofs  is  irreparable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly 
to  excel  that  raifed  in  the  American  plantations  or 
ellewhere,  that  the  cultivation,  of  the  tree  is  now  but 
feldom  praclifed  in  any  of  the  Britifli  colonies.  Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  made,  in  fome 
of  them  ;  and  it  was  propofed  to  the  parliament  to 
give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating  this  com¬ 
modity  there,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  under- 
fell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accordingly,  there 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  our  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
rime  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce ;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
merican  coffee  to  the  Arabian,  hath  almoft  ruined  the 
project.  Mr  Miller  propol'es  fome  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cultivation.  According  to  him,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  too  moifl  a  foil,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  too  foon.  They  ought,  he  fays,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  fkins  are 
fhrivelled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  fhaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatly  diminifh  *their  weight,  but 
the  value  of  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  which  is  gathered  fooner. 
In  Arabia,  they  always  fliake  the  berries  off  the  trees, 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fuch 
as  readily  fall  at  each  time.  Another  caufe  may  be 
the  method  of.  drying  the  berries.  They  are,  he  ob- 


ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moiflure,  or  the  flavour  CofTea 

of  any  thing  placed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  II 
placed  in  a  clofet,  in  which  a  canifter  of  coffee-berries  0  ce' 
clofely  Hopped  was  Handing  on  a  fhelf  at  a  confider- 
able  diflance,  in  a  few  days  fo  impregnated  the  ber¬ 
ries  as  t?o  render  them  very  dilagreeable ;  the  fame 
hath  alfo  happened  by  a  bottle  of  l'pirit  of  wine  Hand¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  clofet  with  coffee  and  tea,  both  which 
were  in  a  few  days  f’poiled  by  it.  Some  years  ago, 
a  coffee  (hip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put 
on  board',  the  flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by  the 
coffee,  and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  Mr  Miller  directs  that  coffee-berries  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  brought  over  in  fliips  freighted  with  rum,  nor 
laid  to  dry  in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are  boiled  or 
rum  diflilled.  When  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  fhould 
be  fhaken  off  when  the  trees  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
lpread  upon  cloths  in  the  fun  to  dry,  carrying  them 
every  evening  under  cover,  to  prevent  the  dews  or" 
rain  from  falling  on  them.  When  perfectly  dry,  they 
fhould  have  their  outer  fkins  beaten  off,  and  then  be 
carefully  packed  up  in  cloths  or  bags  three  or  four 
times  double. 

The  coffce-tree,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  is 
fomctimes  cultivated  in  European  gardens ;  but  for 
this  it  requires  the  afliftance  of  a  Hove,  It  makes  a 
fine  appearance  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  (being  an 
evergreen),  but  efpecially  when  in  flower,  and  when 
the  berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter, 
fo  that  they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  Hate.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  berries ;  but  they  mull  be  plant¬ 
ed  immediately  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  for 
they  lofe  their  vegetative  quality  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
when  fent  abroad  by  the  poft  they  have  conflantly 
failed  in  thole  that  have  been  a  fortnight  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  ;  fo  that  where  thefe  trees  are  defired,  the  young 
plants  mufl  be  fent,  if  it  be  at  any  diflance  from  the 
place  where  they  grow.  The  frelh  berries  may  be 
planted  in  ftnall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark.  If  the  bed  be  of  a  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  the  young  plants  will  appear  in  a  month  or 
five  weeks  time ;  and  in  fix  weeks  more,  will  be 
ready  for  tranfplanting  into  feparate  pots.  During 
fummer,  they  mufl  be  frequently  watered  ;  but  not  in 
too  great  plenty,  otherwife  the  roots  will  be  apt  to 
rot.  The  firfl  fign  of  the  plants  being  difordered  is 
their  leaves  fweating  out  a  clammy  juice  ;  after  which 
they  are  over-run  with  infeils,  that  cannot  be  de- 
ftroyed  till  the  plants  have  recovered  their  health  ;  fo 
that  on  the  firfl  appearance  of  thefe  infetfts,  the  trees 
fhould  be  removed  into  frefh  earth,  and  all  poffible 
care  taken  to  recover  them.  The  diforders  incident 
to  them,  generally  proceed  either  from  their  having 
been  put  into  large  pots,  or  from  the  earth  about 
them  being  too  fliif,  or  over-watered.  The  moft 
proper  foil  for  them,  is  that  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
which  is  naturally  loofe,  and  not  fubjetl  to  bind, 
efpecially  if  it  has  conflantly  been  well  wrought  and 
dunged. 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
thefe  berries ;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  80 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  150. 

Its  original  is  not  well  known.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monaftcry  ;  who,  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd- 
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Coffee,  goat-herd  that  his  cattle  foiTjetiraes  Jbrowzing  on  the 
'  tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  cari¬ 

ous  to  prove  its  virtue  ;  accordingly,  he  firft  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  ileeping  at  mattins. 
Others,  from  Sehehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Perfians  :  from  whom  it  was  learned  in 
the  1  Jth  century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  red  lea;  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  it  difiipated  the 
fumes  which  oppreffed  the  head,  infpired  joy,  opened 
the  bowels,  and  prevented  deep,  without  being  in¬ 
commoded  by  it,  recommended  it  firft  to  his  der- 
vifes,  with  whom  he  tiled  to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden  ; 
the  profelfors  of  the  law  for  ftudy,  artifans  to  work, 
travellers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  every  body 
at  Aden,  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  puffed  to  Mecca ; 
-where  firft  the  devotees,  then  the  reft  of  the  people, 
took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  paired  to  Cairo.  In 
1 S 1 1 ,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  tilings  forbidden.  But 
Sultan  Caufou  immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and 
Conllantinople.  The  dervif’es  declaimed  again!!  it 
from  the  Alcoran,  which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-houfes  to  be 
fliut ;  but  his  fucceffor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal, 
they  were  opened  again.  During  the  war  in  Candia, 
the  affemblies  of  news-mongers  making  too  free  with 
ftate  affairs,  the  grand  Vizier  Cuproli  fupprcfTed  the 
coffee-houfes  at  Conftantinople  ;  which  fuppreffion, 
though  ftill  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  life 
of  the  liquor  there.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was 
the  firft  who  brought  it  into  France  ;  and  a  Greek 
fervant,  named  Pafqua ,  brought  into  England  by  Mr 
Dan.  Edwards,  a  Turky  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make 
his  coffee,  firft  fet  up  the  profeffion  of  coffee -man , 
and  introduced  the  drink  into  this  ifland. 

The  word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic :  the  Turkspro- 
nounce  it  caheith,  and  the  Arabians  cakuah ;  which  fome 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that 
promotes  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  ftrength  and  vigour — The  Mahometans,  it  is 
obferved,  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  cahuah.  The  firft 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates  .*  the  fecund  is 
made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry  ;  this 
they  call  the  Sultan's  coffee,  from  tlieir  having  firft 
■introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open  :  the 
third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods  called  them  the  fower  of  the  coffee-tree.  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  oqcalioncd  its  being 
called  fyrup  of  the  Indian  mulberry ,  under  which  fpe- 
cious  name  it  firft  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  in  roafting,  or  gi¬ 
ving  it  a  juft  degree  of  torrefa&ion  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  have  acquired  a  brownifh  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  (Ides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  ferves  the  prefent  occalion.  A  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put 


into  it.  After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the  Coffee. 

fire,  and  the  decoilion  having  flood  a  while  to  fettle  r - ■* 

and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  into  difhes.  The  or¬ 
dinary  method  of  roafting  coffee  amongft  us  is  in  a  tin 
cylindrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit :  under  this  is  a  femicircular 
hearth,  whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire  :  by  help  of 
a  jack  the  fpit  turns  fwift,  and  fo  roafts  the  berry  ; 
being  now  and  then  taken  up  to  be  lhaken.  When  the 
oil  riles,  and  it  is  grown  of  A  dark  brown  colour,  it 
is  emptied  into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops, 
whofe  bottoms  are  iron  plates :  there  the  coffee  is 
lhaken,  and  left  till  almoft  cold  ;  and  if  it  look  bright 
and  oily,  it  is  a  fign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  acconuts  have  been  given  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities  of  this  berry.  To  determine  its  real 
effects  on  the  human  body,  Dr  Percival  has  made  le- 
veral  experiments,  the  refult  of  which  he  gives  in  the 
following  words  :  “  From  thele  obfervations  we  may  Eflyr, 
infer,  that  coffee  is  (lightly  aliringent,  and  antifeptic  ;  Vol.lI.  1 
that  it  moderates  alimentary  fermentation,  and  is  P-  12 7*  If 
powerfully  Sedative.  Its  action  on  the  nervous  fyftein 
probably  depends  on  the  oil  it  contains ;  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  flavour,  and  is  rendered  mildly  empyreu- 
matic,  by  the  proct-fs  of  roafting.  Neuman  obtained 
by  diftillation  from  one  pound  of  coffee,  five  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  fix  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  a  caput  mortuum.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  rye,  torrefied  with  a  few  almonds,  which  fur- 
nilh  the  neceflary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently 
employed  as  a  fubftitute  for  thele  berries. 

“  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  feem  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  it  produces  in 
the  ftoroach,  and  from  the  fedaiive  powers  it  exerts 
on  the  vis  vita.  Hence  it  aflifts  digeftion,  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  head-ach ;  and  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians  ;  ,  I 

becaule  it  conteratfts  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  to 
the  ule  of  which  thole  nations  are  much  addicted. 

“  In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occalions  watchfulnefs, 
tremors,  and  many  of  thole  complaints  which  are  de¬ 
nominated  nervous.  It  has  been  even  fufpetfted  of 
producing  palSie.s ;  and  from  my  own  obfervation,  I 
fliould  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 

Slate  affirms,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li¬ 
beral  ule  of  coffee,  and  that  his  diforder  was  remo¬ 
ved  by  abftinence  from  that  liquor. 

“  The  following  curious  and  important  obferva¬ 
tion  is  extratfted  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April  1773:  “  On 
reading  your  Section  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  1  had  obferved  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  yon  have  (aid  of  its  fedative  virtues. 

It  is  the  heft  abater  of  the  paroxylins  of  the  periodic 
afthma  that  I  have  feen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of 
the  belt  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  ftrong 
immediately  after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly  or¬ 
dered  an  ounce  for  one  difti  ;  which  is  to  be  repeated 
frelh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour; 
and  which  I  diretft  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  fugar. 

The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Mulgrave, 
in  his  treatile  De  arthritide  anomala ;  but  I  firft  heard 
of  it  from  a  phyfician  in  this  place,  who  having  once 
praclifed 
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Coffer  pra&ifed  it  in  Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  the 
II  old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during 
Coffin‘  the  latter  year  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  leait 
lived  eafy  under,  his  afthma,  from  the  ufe  of  very 
ftrong  coffee.  This  difcovery,  it  feems,  he  made  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  dil’eafe.” 
Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  frequently  di¬ 
rected  coffee  in  the  afthma  with  great  fuccefs.” 

COFFER,  in  architecture,  a  fquare  depreilure  or 
finking  in  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice ;  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe ; 
fometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodge¬ 
ment,  athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
and  from  16  to  18  broad  ;  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifed  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat ;  which  little  elevation  has  hnrdles  laden 
with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  embrafures :  the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  laft  is  fometimes 
made  beyond  the  counterfcarp  on  the  glacis ;  and  the 
coffer  always  in  tile  moat  taking  up  its  whole  breadth, 
which  the  caponiere  does  not.  It  differs  from  the 
traverfe  and  gallery,  in  that  thefe  latter  are  made  by 
the  befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the  befieged.  The 
befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  coffers  to  repulle  the 
befiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pals  the  ditch.  To 
fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  of  thefe  coffers,  the  be¬ 
fiegers  throw  up  the  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the 
coffer. 

COFFERER  of  the  king’s  household,  a  princi¬ 
pal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller, 
who,  in  the  counting-houfe,  and  elfewhere  at  other 
times,  has  a  fpecial  charge  and  overfight  of  other  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  houfe,  for  their  good  demeanor  and 
charge  in  their  offices ;  to  all  which  he  pays  their 
wages. 

COFFIN,  the  cheft  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  fepulchral  honours  paid  to  the  manes  of  de¬ 
parted  friends,  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
and  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  put  into  a 
coffin  has  been  particularly  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
the  higheft  diftindtion.  With  us  the  pooreft  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  parifli  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  eaft  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  in  our  times  ; 
Turks  and  Chriftians,  as  Thevenot  affures  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  in  the  fame  manner  :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  fhould  feem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor  that 
of  Eliflia,  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  whole  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  his 
l'epulchre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree  ;  and  antique  coffins  of  J lone , 
and  fycomore-wood,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  that  country ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
pafteboard ;  formed  by  folding  or  glueing  cloth  to¬ 
gether  a  great  many  times,  curioully  plaftered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  anci¬ 
ent  Egyptian  cuftom,  and  not  pradlifed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the 
facred  hiltorian  exprefsly  obferves  of  Jofcph,  that  he 
•Gen. I.26.  was  not  only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too*; 
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both  being  managements  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  Coffin- 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  paffage, - 

takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fycamore 
wood,  and  of  pafteboard  ;  but  he  doth  not  mention 
the  contrary  ufage  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  Was  requifite,  one  might  fuppofe,  in  order  fully 
to  illuftrate  the  place  :  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au¬ 
thor.  Maillet  apprehends  that  all  were  not  inclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitories 
of  the  dead ;  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  perfons  of  fignre  :  for  after  having  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  feveral  riches  found  in  thofe  chambers  of 
death,  he  addsf,  “  But  it  muff:  not  be  imagined  that  f  Let.  v iJ- 
the  bodies  depofited  in  thefe  gloomy  apartments  were  P>  2^r* 
all  inclofed  in  chefs,  and  placed  in  niches.  The 
greateft  part  were  limply  embalmed  and  fwathed  af¬ 
ter  that  manner  which  every  one  hath  fome  notion 
of ;  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  without  any  ceremony.  Some  were  even  laid 
in  thefe  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all ;  or  fuch 
a  flight  one,  that  there  remains  nothing  of  rhem  in 
the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thofe  half  rotten.  It  is  probable,  that  each 
confiderable  family  had  one  of  thefe  burial-places  to 
themfelves ;  that  the  niches  were  defigned  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families ;  and  that  thofe  of 
their  domeflics  or  Haves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that  ;  which, 
without  doubt,  was  alfo  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  lefs  diftindtion.”  After  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  pradiifed  anci¬ 
ently  in  that  country,  which  had  been  but  lately  difeo- 
vered  ;  and  which  confided  in  placing  the  bodies,  af¬ 
ter  they  were  fwathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  fand  of 
(even  or  eight  feet. 

That  coffins  then  were  not  univerfally  nfed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thefe  accounts ;  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfons  of  diftindlion  who  were  buri¬ 
ed  in  them.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in 
times  fo  remote  as  that  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be 
much  lefs  common  than  afterwards ;  and  confequcntly, 
that  Jofeph’s  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  might  be 
mentioned  with  a  defign  to  exprefs  the  great  honours 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  molt  fumptuous  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Egyptians,  embalmed ,  and  put  into  a  coffin. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  veriion,  which  was 
made  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.  Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nain’s  (on  is  reprefented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  or  “  on  a  bier  for  the  pre- 

fent  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known 
to  lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uninclofed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  So 
Dr  Ruffel,  in  particular,  deferibes  the  bier  ufed  for 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
form  of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rifes  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Chriftians  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier :  but  as  the  moft 
common  kind  of  bier  refembles  our  coffins,  that  ufed 
12  E  by 
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Cogitation  by  the  people  of  Nain  might  very  poffibly  be  of  the 
U  fame  kind :  in  which  cafe  the  word  was  very 
Cohefion.  proper. 

COGITATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  aCt 
of  thinking. 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with  a 
caftle,  where  Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Charante,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  abounding 
in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  W. 
Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  law,  any  male  relation  thro’ 
the  mother. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  for  that 
line  of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  both  defcended  from  the  fame  father  ;  as  ag¬ 
nation  is  for  the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only 
defcended  from  the  fame  ftock. 

COGNI,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Caramania 
in  Turky  in  Afia,  and  the  refidence  of  a  beglerbeg. 
It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  are  Iheep  whofe  tails 
weigh  30  pounds.  E.  Long.  32.  56.  N.  Lat.  37.  56. 

COGNITIONIS  causa,  in  Scots  law..  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conftitute  the  debt  againft  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fucceffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  no 
decreet  of  conftitution  of  that  debt  againft  the  heir  ; 
but  only  a  decreet  fubje&ing  the  hareditas  jacens ,  or 
the  eftate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili¬ 
gence  :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cognitionis  caufa. 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  law,  has 
divers  fignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  a  fine,  or  confeffion  of  fomething  done  ;  fome- 
times  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  caufe  ;  and  fometimes  a  particular  juril- 
diCtion,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authortity  to  call 
a  caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  perfon 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  fliow  a  charter  for 
it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contrails,  ire.  within  the 
liberty  ;  and  if  afiy  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  the  mayor x  ire.  of  fuch 
franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and 
that  it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  water¬ 
man’s,  or  ferving-man’s  fleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver’s  creft,  whereby  he  is  decerned  to  belong  to  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGS,  or  Coggles,  a  kind  of  fiat-bottomed  boats 
ufed  on  rivers. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  who  live  together  without  being  legally  mar¬ 
ried.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabitation 
for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceeds  to  a  fhare  of  an  inhe¬ 
ritance,  to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  attraction, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad- 
r  r!wA  *lere  or  ft’ck  together. 

by  sir  Ifaac  This  power  was  firft  confidered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
Newton  as  ton  as  one  of  the  properties  eflential  to  all  matter,  and 
an  eflential  the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  texture 
property  of  0f  different  terreftrial  bodies.  He  did  not,  however. 


abfolutely  determine  that  the  power  of  cohefion  was  Cohefion. 

an  immaterial  one ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  arife,  . . .  "• 

as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  aCtion  of  an  2 
ether.  His  account  of  the  original  conftitution  of  mat-  His  account  j 
ter  is  as  follows :  “  It  feems  probable,  that  God  in  the  of  the  ori- 
beginning  formed  matter  in  folid,  mafly,  impenetrable,  S>nal.  con*  / 
moveable  particles  ;  of  fuch  lizes,  figures,  and  other  ftlt“tlon  0  : 
properties,  and  in  lucn  proportion  to  ipace,  as  molt 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  :  and 
that  thefe  primitive  particles  being  folid,  are  incom¬ 
parably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of 
them  ;  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces  ;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  made  one  at  the  firft  creation.  While 
the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies 
of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages  ; 
but  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan¬ 
ged.  Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the 
fame  texture  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  en¬ 
tire  particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  laftiug,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  feparations  and  new 
aflociations  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midli 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  thefe  particles  are  laid  to¬ 
gether  and  touch  in  a  few  points.”  It  feems  farther, 

“  That  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  inertia,  ac¬ 
companied  with  fuch  paffive  laws  of  motion  as  natu¬ 
rally  relult  from  that  force  ;  but  alfo  that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  aCtive  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gra¬ 
vity,  and  that  which  caufeth  fermentation  and  the  co¬ 
hefion  of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confide¬ 
red  not  as  occult  qualities,  i'uppofed  to  refult  from  the 
fpecific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  things  themfelves  are  formed  ;  their 
truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their 
caufe  is  not  yet  difeovered.”  j 

The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  diffe-  Attraflion,'1 
rent  bodies  in  the  univerfe  are  compofed,  according  the  genora!( 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  of  attraction :  i.  e.  “  Eve-  law  of 
ry  particle  of  matter  has  an  attractive  force,  or  a  ture' 
tendency  to  every  other  particle  ;  which  power  is 
ftrongeft  in  the  point  of  contact,  and  fuddenly  de- 
creales,  infomuch  that  it  ads  no  more  at  the  leaf!  fen- 
fible  diftance  ;  and  at  a  greater  diftance  is  converted 
into  a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  parts  fly  from 
each  other.  On  this  principle  of  attraction  may  we 
account  for  the  cohefion  of,  bodies,  otherwife  inex¬ 
plicable.  4 

“  The  fmalleft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  ftrong-  Formation  ; 
eft  attractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  of  particles! 
virtue  ;  and  many  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe  °f  different; 
bigger  particles,  whofe  virtue  is  ftill  lefs  ;  and  fo  on  fizes’ 
for  divers  fucceffions,  until  the  progreffion  end  in  the 
biggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend  ;  and  which, 
by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenfible  magnitude.  ^  s 
If  the  body  is  compaCt,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to  Diftinaion^ 
preflure  without  any  Hiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and  pf  bodies  i 
elaltic  ;  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  arifing  'fnt°  l’ard?J 
from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts.  If  the  parts  iunu  j 
Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  foft.  '  j 

If 
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Cohefion.  If  they  flip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agitated 
by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  great  enough  to  keep  them  in 
agitation,  the  body  is  fluid  ;  and  if  it  be  apt  to  ltick  to 
things,  it  is  humid  ;  and  the  drops  of  every  fluid  afFeft 
a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  their  parts, 
as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  lea  affects  a  round  figure 
from  the  mutual  attraction  and  gravity  of  its  parts. 

“  Since  metals  dilfolved  in  acids  attract  but  a  fmall 
6  quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but 
Exigence  to  a  fmall  diftance.  Now,  as  in  algebra,  where  af- 
of repulfive  firmative  quantities  ceafe,  there  negative  ones  begin; 
power  pro-  fo  in  mechanics,  where  attraction  ceafes,  there  a  re- 
ve£f  pulfive  virtue  mull  fncceed.  That  there  really  is  fuch 

a  virtue  teems  to  follow  from  the  reflections  and  in¬ 
flections  of  the  rays  of  light  ;  the  rays  being  repelled 
by  bodies  in  both  thefe  cafes  without  the  immediate 
contaCt  of  the  reflecting  or  infleCting  body.  The  fame 
thing  feems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emiffion  of  light ; 
a  ray,  as  foon  as  fhaken  off  from  a  body  by  the  vibra¬ 
ting  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  attraction,  being  driven  away  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  velocity  ;  for  that  force  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  turn  it  back  in  reflection  may  be  fufficient  to 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  feems  to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet ;  that  the  objeCt-glafTes  of  long  telefcopes  lie  up¬ 
on  one  another  without  touching  ;  and  that  dry  pow¬ 
ders  are  difficultly  made  to  touch  one  another  fo  as  to 
flick  together,  without  melting  them  or  wetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to¬ 
gether. 

“  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  : 
to  account  for  which,  fome  philofophers  have  recourfe 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  effect  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  to  beg  the  queltion.  Others  imagine,; 
that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  connected  by  reft,i.  e.  in 
effeCt  by  nothing  at  all ;  and  others,  by  confpiring  mo¬ 
tions,  /.  e.  by  a  relative  reft  among  themfelves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohire  by  an  attractive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  other.” 

No  con-  From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conftitution 
clufion  to  of  bodies,  we  can  cpnclude  nothing,  except  that  they 
be  drawn  are  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  particles, 
from  this  kept  together  by  a  force  or  power ;  but  of  what  na- 
account.  ture  t[iat  pOWer  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
we  muft  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.  Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  pofitively  determined  thefe  powers  to  be 
immaterial.  In  cnnfequence  of  this  fuppofition,  they 
have  fo  refined  upon  attractions  and  repulfions,  that 
their  fyftems  feem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 
or  denying  the  exiftence  of  matter  altogether.  A  fy- 
Hijt.  of  Vi-  (tern  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  Prieftley  *, 
fion,  Vol.  I.  from  MeflTrs  Bofcovich  and  Michell,  in  order  to  folve 
P-  392-  fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of 
Mr  Mi  light-  <f  The  eafieft  method  (fays  he)  of  folving  all 
chell's'hy-  difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothefis  of  Mr  Bofcovich, 
pothefis  a-  who  fuppofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  has 
dopted  by  been  perhaps  univerfally  taken  for  granted  but  that 
Dr  Prieft-  jt  confifts  of  phyfical  points  only,  endued  with  powers 
of  attraction  and  repnlfion  in  the  fame  manner  as  folid 
matter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  :  provided  there¬ 


fore  that  any  body  move  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  Cohefion. 
velocity,  or  have  a  fufficient  momentum  to  overcome  ~ 

any  powers  of  repnlfion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever  ;  for  nothing  elle  will  penetrate  one  ano¬ 
ther  but  powers,  fuch  as  we  know  do  in  fact  exift 
in  the  fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  over-rule 
one  another.  The  molt  obvions  difficulty,  and  indeed 
almoft  the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothefis,  as  it 
fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arifes 
from  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  we  meet  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  9 
into  the  fame  place.  But  it  is  demonftrable  that  the  Bodies  op- 
firft  obftruCtion  arifes  from  no  aClual  contaCl  of  mat-  P°/"e  each 
ter,  but  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion.  This  diffi-  "cot 
culty  we  can  overcome  ;  and  having  got  within  one  tuaj  con. 
fphere  of  repulfion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  im-  taft. 
peded  by  the  folid  matter  itfelf.  But  the  very  fame 
is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  re- 
IpeCl  to  the  firft  obftruClion.  Why,  therefore,  may 
not  the  next  be  only  another  fphere  of  repulfion, 
which  may  only  require  a  greater  force  than  we  can 
apply  to  overcome  it,  without  difordering  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  eonftituent  particles  ;  but  which  may  be 
overcome  by  a  body  moving  with  the  amazing  velo¬ 
city  of  light. 

“  This  fcheme  of  the  immateriality  of  matter,  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of 
matter ,  firft  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Bax -  I0 
ter  on  the  immateriality  of  the  Soul.  He  found  that  Mr  Baxter's 
this  author’s  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confifted  as  opinion, 
it  were  of  bricks  cemented  together  with  imma¬ 
terial  mortar.  Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  con- 
fiftent  with  his  own  reafoning,  were  again  compofed 
of  lefs  bricks,  cemented  likewife  by  an  immaterial 
mortar ;  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr 
Michell  upon  the  confideration  of  the  feveral  ap¬ 
pearances  of  nature,  he  began  to  perceive  that  the 
bricks  were  fo  covered  with  this  immaterial  mortar, 
that  if  they  had  any  exiftence  at  all,  it  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  perceived ;  every  effect  being  produced,  in 
nine  inftances  of  ten  certainly,  and  probably  in  the 
tenth  alfo,  by  this  immaterial,  fpiritual,  and  pene¬ 
trable  mortar.  Inftead  therefore  of  placing  the  world 
upon  the  giant,  the  giant  npon  the  tortoife,  and  the 
tortoife  upon  he  could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the 
world  at  once  upon  itfelf.”  t , 

Other  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both  Cohefion 
of  gravitation  and  cohefion  to  be  material;  and  to  be  fuppofed 
only  different  actions  of  the  etherial  fluid,  or  elemen-  owin2  to 
tary  fire.  In  fupport  of  this  it  hath  been  urged,  that  ®r®“entar7 
before  we  have  recourfe  to  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  affin  ed  that  there  is  no  material  fub- 
ftance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effedls.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  we 
are  lo  far  from  having  fuch  affurance,  that  the  contra¬ 
ry  is  manifeft  to  our  fenfes.  One  inftance  of  this  is 
in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemifpheres,  as 
they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow  hemifpheres 
of  brafs,  exactly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
air  at  the  joining.  In  this  ftate,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  exhaufted  by  means  of  a  pump,  they  will 
II  E  2  cohere 
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Cohefion.  cohere  with  fuch  force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches 
"  diameter,  as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 

pounds  to  feparate  them.  The  preflure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  a  very  ftrong  cohefion  ;  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power¬ 
ful  in  its  effects,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  pollible 
that  what  is  called  the  attrattion  of  cohefion  may  fome 
how  or  other  be  an  effect  of  the  acftion  of  that  fluid. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  fire.  Its  activity 
is  fuch  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies  whatever ;  and  in  the 
ftate  in  which  it  is  commonly  called  fire ,  it  adts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  the 
body.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  capable  of  difTolving  the 
ftrongeft  cohefions  obferved  in  nature  :  but  whatever 
is  capable  of  diflblving  any  cohefion,  muft  neceflarily 
be  endued  with  greater  power  than  that  by  which  the 
cohefion  is  caufcd.  Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to 
diffolve  cohefions,  muft  alfo  be  capable  of  caufing 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe. 
Nor  will  it  feem  at  all  ftrange  that  this  fluid  fhould  acl 
in  two  fuch  oppofite  ways,  when  we  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  which  it  aflumes.  Thefe  are 
three,  viz.  fire,  or  heat,  in  which  it  confumes,  de- 
ftroys  and  diflolves :  light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived 
of  all  deftrudtive  or  diflblvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
moft  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  ftate  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  elsflric  fluid ;  and  then  it  attracts,  re¬ 
pels,  and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  Or  rendering  them  vifible  by 
its  light.  In  this  ftate  it  is  not  lefs  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  ;  for  a  violent  fhock  of  elec¬ 
tricity  will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  moft  heavy 
and  folid  bodies.  The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs  fulpe&ed 
as  the  caufe  of  cohefion,  than  it  otherwife  would  be, 
were  the  attractions  regular  and  permanent,  which 
we  obferve  it  to  occafion.  But  here  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  exiftence  in  all  bodies  before  the 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  eflfe<fts  vifible  to 
us,  and  was  afting  in  them  according  to  its  fettled 
and  eftablifhed  laws.  While  acfting  in  this  manner  it 
was  perfectly  invifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  pro¬ 
duce  fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular  laws 
according  to  which  it  commonly  a<5ts.  In  fome  cafes, 
however,  the  electrical  attractions  produced  by  art  are 
found  to  be  pretty  permanent  and  ftrong.  Thus,  Mr 
Symmer,  in  fome  experiments  with  filk  ftockings, 
found  their  attraction  fo  ftrong,  that  it  required  up¬ 
wards  of  15  pounds  weight  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other;  and  this  attraction  would  continue  for 
more  than  an  hour.  In  plates  of  glafs,  too,  he  ob¬ 
ferved  a  remarkable  cohefion  when  electrified.  In 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  for  1777,  we  find  this 
hypothefis  taken  notice  of,  and  in  fome  meafure  adopt¬ 
ed,  by  Mr  Henly.  “  Some  gentlemen  (fays  he)  have 
fuppofed  that  the  electric  matter  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  If  the  eleCtric 
matter  be,  as  I  fufpect,  a  real  elementary  fire  inhe¬ 
rent  in  all  bodies,  that  opinion  may  probably  be  well 
founded :  and  perhaps  the  foldering  of  metals,  and 
the  cementation  of  iron,  by  fire,  may  be  confidered  as 
ftrong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  hypothefis.” 


On  this  laft  hypothefis  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  the  Cohofeattotr 
eleCtric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  T 
of  the  attraction  of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  particles  Coiling‘ 
of  that  fluid  muft  be  deftitute  of  all  cohefion  between 
themfelves  ;  otherwife  we  lhould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  particles,  as  for 
that  of  terreftrial  matter.  Philofophers,  indeed,  do  not 
fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the 
eleCtric  fluid  themfelves ;  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  particles  of  this  fluid  are  repulfive  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  though  attracted  by  all  other  matter.  If  this  is 
a  faCt,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  eleCtric  fluid  to  be  the 
caufe  of  cohefion.  The  probability’  or  improbabi¬ 
lity  of  the  hypothefis  juft  mentioned,  muft  greaily 
depend  on  its  being  afcertained  whether  the  particles 
of  the  eleCtric  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and 
attraCt  all  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  not ;  but  for  this 
we  muft  refer  to  the  article  Electricity. 

COHOBATION,  in  chemiftry,  an  operation  by 
which  the  fame  liquor  is  frequently  diftilled  from  the 
fame  body,  either  with  an  intention  to  diffolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  This  is 
one  of  thofe  operations  which  the  ancient  chemifts 
praCtifed  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  and  which  are 
now  negleCted.  To  make  this  operation  eafier,  and 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  vef- 
fels,  a  particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pelican ,  was 
invented.  This  vefTelwas  made  in  the  form  of  a  cu¬ 
curbit  with  an  alembic-head,  but  had  two  fpouts  com¬ 
municating  with  the  body.  As  the  vapour  rofe  up 
into  the  head,  it  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  ran 
down  the  fpouts  into  the  body  of  the  pelican,  from 
whence  it  was  again  diftilled ;  and  fo  on.  This  vef- 
fel  is  reprefented  Plate  LXXVII.  fig.  6. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greateft  engineer  Holland 
has  produced.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  e- 
fteemed  mafter-pieces  of  fkill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op- 
zoom  ;  which,  to  the  fiirprife  of  all  Europe,  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1  747.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  for¬ 
tification  ;  and  died  in  1 704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
of  the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  600  men. 

There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firft  of 
which  exceeded  all  the  reft  both  in  dignity  and  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order 
of  battle,  the  firft  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft 
line;  the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order  :  fo  that 
the  third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line  of  the  le- 
ion,  and  the  fifth  on  the  left ;  the  fecond  between  the 
rft  and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and 
fifth :  the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fecond  line 
in  their  natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  at  law,  who  is  cal¬ 
led  fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear 
under  their  caps,  when  they  are  created  fergeants. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfure.  See  Tonsure. 

COILING,  on  Ihipboard,  implies  zcfort  of  ferpen- 
tine  winding  of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may 
occupy  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  lhip.  Each  of  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  this  fort  is  called  a  fake  ;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  tier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  feven  fakes  in  a  tier  ;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  a  cable.  This, 
however. 
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however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
frnalltr  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  coiled  np- 
on  cleats ,at  fea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  a- 
mongfl  one  another  in  traverfing,  contracting,  or  ex¬ 
tending  the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  with  the  cavea  of  the  Romans. 

COIMBRA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  very  magnificent.  It 
is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine¬ 
yards,  olive-trees,  and  frnits.  It  Hands  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long. 
8.  57.  N.  Lat.  40.  10. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by 
the  imprefling  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Money  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  fhells,  or  kernels, 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce. 
Coin  is  a  particular  fpecies,  always  made  of  metal,  and 
flruck  according  to  a  certain  procefe  called  Coining. 

The  precife  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is 
too  ancient  for  our  annals ;  and,  if  we  might  argue 
from  the  neceflity  and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  muft 
be  nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt ;  efpecially  as  mod  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  fo  frequent  and  exprefs  iri^ their  mention  of  lea¬ 
thern-moneys,  paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  ire. 
Some,  however,  notwithftan ding  this,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  firlt  moneys  were  of  metal :  the  reafons  they 
give,  are  the  firmnefs,  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  durable- 
nefs,  and  univerfality  of  metals;  which,  however,  do 
rather  conclude  they  ought  to  have  been  fo,  than 
that  they  actually  were  fo. 

In  effetft,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were 
the  firft  moneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firft  put  men 
on  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See  Ex¬ 
change. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins , 
that,  on  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have 
their  firft  recourfe  to  metals ;  as  being  almoft  the  on¬ 
ly  things  whofe  goodnefs,  and  as  it  were  integrity, 
is  not  diminiffied  by  partition  ;  befides  the  advantages 
above  exprefled,  and  the  conveniencies  of  melting 
and  returning  them  into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals 
which  firft  accuftomed  people,  who  trafficked  toge¬ 
ther,  to  account  them  in  lieu  of  quantities  of  other 
merchandizes  in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to 
fubftitute  them  Wholly  in  their  ftead ;  and  thus  arofe 
money :  as  it  was  their  other  property  to  preferve 
any  mark  or  impreffion  a  long  time,  which  confirm¬ 
ed  them  in  the  right;  and  thus  was  the  firft  rife  of 
coins.  See  Metal. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  fizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merchandize,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ftipu- 


lated  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar-  Coin, 
ket  loaden  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe  JJ 
to  be  made,  and  furnilhed  with  inftruraents  for  por¬ 
tioning  it,  and  fcales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  required.  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commpdious  to  have  piece  ready  weighed  ;  and  as 
there  were  different  weights  required  according  to  the 
value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  lame 
weight  began  to  be  diftinguiihed  with  the  fame  mark 
or  figure :  thus  were  coins  carried  one  ltep  further. 

At  length  the  growing  commerce  of  money  begin¬ 
ning  to  he  difturbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights 
and  the  matter,  the  public  authority  inter pofed ;  and 
hence  the  firft  ftainps  or  impreffions  of  money  ;  to 
which  fucceeded  the  names  of  the  moniers ;  and  at 
length  the  effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and 
other  precautions  to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  and  thus  were  coins  completed. 

Modern  Coins.  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
gold  are  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  Jacobus,  laureat, 
angel,  and  role-noble  :  the  four  laft  of  which  are 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with  ;  having  been  me  ft  of 
them  converted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  The  filver  coins  are 
the  crown,  half-crown,  fluffing,  and  fixpence.  Cop¬ 
per  coins  are  the  half-penny  and  farthing. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  -the  Union,  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed  that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifli, 
and  the  fame  accounts  o.bferved  throughout.  Till  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds.,  Jbillings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  ;  but  their  pound  was  but  20  pence  Englilh, 
and  the  others  in  proportion  :  accordingly,  their  inerk 
was  131s.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  I3f  d.  their 
noble  in  proportion.  Befides  thefe  they  had  their 
turnorer-pence  and  half-pence  ;  their  penny  7’-  of 
that  of  England  :  befides  bale  money  of  achifons,  ba- 
bees,  and  placks.  The  bodle  |  of  the  penny,  i  of 
the  achifon,  i  of  the  babee,  and  i  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  fliillings, 
pence,  ire.  with  this  difference,  that  their  Hulling  or 
harper  is  but  equal  to  nine  pence  fterling ;  whence 
their  pound  is  only  |  of  ours,  or  15  s. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefently  current  in 
the  four  quarters, of  the  globe,  with  their  values  and 
proportions,  fee  the  Table  fubjoined  to  the  article 
Money. 

In  many  places  Ihells  are  current  for  coins ;  particu¬ 
larly  a  final!  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the 
Indies  cowries,  or  eor  'ts ,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  bonges, 
and  in  America  porcelaines  ;  of  which  it  takes  a  vaft 
number  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Of 
zimbis,  another  kind  of  Ihell  current,  particularly  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Angola  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make  f 
what  the  negroes  call  a  macoute  ;  which  is  no  real 
money  ;  for  of  this  there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa 
but  a  manner  of  reckoning :  thus,  two  Flemifh  knives 
they  elleem  a  macoute  ;  a  copper-bafon  two  pounds 
weight,  and  1 2  inches  diameter,  they  reckon  three 
macoutes  ;  a  fufee  1  o,  ire. 

In  fome  places  fruits  are  current  for  coins.  Of 
thefe  there  are  three  Ibrts  ufed  ;  two  in  America, 
particularly  among  the  Mexicans,  which  are  the  cacao 
and  maize;  the  other  in  the  Eaft Indies,  viz.  almonds, 
brought 
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brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  deferts 
of  Arabia.  Of  cacao  1 5  are  efteemed  equivalent  to  a 
Spanilh  rial,  or  feven  pence  fterling.  Maize  has  ceafed 
to  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difcovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly  ufed 
where  the  cowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year  proves 
more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of  the 
money  is  higher  or  lower.  In  a  common  year  40  al¬ 
monds  are  fet  againft  a  pefcha,  or  half-penny  fterling ; 
which  brings  each  almond  to  of  a  farthing. 

/Indent  Coins  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been 
current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Their 
values  and  proportions  are  as  follows. 

JEWISH. 

Gerah  .  — 

Bekah  -  — 

ilshekel  - 


BManeh  ? 

Mina  hebraica  5 

6'  |  Talent  - 

reus,  or  Iextula,  worth  - 


iolidus  aureus,  or  Iextula, 

Siclus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,  worth  — 

GRECIAN. 


342  :  03 


5475  :  OO  :  O 

s.  d.  jr/.fter. 


/. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  J 
ftater  aureus,  weighing  two  attic  j 
drachms,  or  half  of  the  ftater  ar-  !  Q 
genteus ;  and  exchanging  ufually  j 
for  2  J  attic  drachms  of  filver  ;  in  } 

our  money  - 

According  to  our  proportion  of  7  ^ 

gold  to  filver  -  5 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  T 
cyzicenus,  exchanging  for  2S  attic  >0  : 

drachm's,  or  -  j 

Stater  philippicus,  and  ftater 
alexandrinus,  of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  daricus,  according  to  Jo-  p 
iephus,  worth  jo  attic  drachms,  >1  : 

Stater  craefius,  of  the  fame  value. 


d.  Sterl. 


Teruncius 
Semilibella 
Libella  7 
As 


c 

ROMAN. 


O  I 


/.  s.  d.  fter. 

00:00:  11’- 

OO  :  OO 
OO  :  OO 


d.  qrs.  Sterl. 

:  o  :  o I’io 
o  :  US* 

o  :  3 to 

1  :  3! 

3  •*  f  t 
?  :  } 

Note,  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  viCtoriatus,  feftertius, 
and  fome  times  the  as,  were  of  filver,  the  reft  of  brafs. 
See  As,  ire. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the 
triens,  fextans,  uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius. 

s.  i/.Sterl. 


,40  20 


S 

Seftertius  — — 

-|Qtiinarius  7 
2j  ViCtoriatus  £ 

41  2 1  Denarius 


Note,  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachm,  ire.  were 
of  filver,  the  reft  for  the  140ft  part  of  brafs.  The 
other  parts,  as  tridrachm,  triobolus,  ire.  were  fome¬ 
times  coined. 

Note  alfo,  the  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality 
of  authors,  fuppofed  equal  to  the  denarius  :  though 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  drachma  was  fome- 
what  the  weightier.  See  Drachma,  and  Denarius. 


The  Roman  gold  coin  was  thej 
aureus,  which  weighed  generally  j 
double  the  denarius ;  the  value  of  !  , 

which,  according  to  the  firft  pro-  }  ’  ^  •  3* 

portion  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  | 

Pliny,  was  -  J 

Accordingto  the  proportion  that  7  j  .  0 

obtains  now  amongft  us,  worth  \  ' 

According  to  the  decuple  pro-  p 
portion,  mentioned  by  Livy  and  >0  :  12  :  tr 
Julius  Pollux,  worth  j 

According  to  the  proportion  J 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  which  | 
afterwards  obtained,  whereby  the  }»0  ;  16  :  1^ 
aureus  exchanged  for  25  denarii,  | 
its  value  — —  J 

Coin,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal- 
wife,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  ftair-cafe,  fer- 
ving  at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level,  and  at 
top  to  correCt  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  fup- 
portiug  a  vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle  compofed  of  two 
furfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  ire.  or 
interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.  See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  mo¬ 
ney,  as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  mill. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  me¬ 
tal  into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which 
were  cut  off  with  Iheers.  After  having  lhaped  thefe 
pieces,  fo  as  to  render  them  perfectly  conformable,  in 
point  of  weight,  to  the  ftandard  piece,  they  took  each 
piece  in  hand  again,  10  make  it  exaClly  round,  by  a 
gentle  hammering.  This  was  called  a  planchet,  and 
was  fit  for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  pre¬ 
pared,  as  they  ftill  do,  a  couple  of  fteel  mafles  in  form 
of  dyes,  cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  lurface,  rounded 
off  at  the  edges.  They  engraved  or  ftamped  on  it  the 
hollow  of  a  head,  a  crofs,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other 
figure,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  with  a 
Ihort  legend.  As  one  of.  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain 
dormant,  and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended 
in  a  fquare  prifin,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the 
fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  fa  ft, 

kept 
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Coinage,  kept  the  dye  as  fteady  as  any  vice  could  have  done. 

The  planchet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this 
inferior  mafs,  to  receive  the  ftamp  of  tt  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  tt  was  covered, 
on  the  other.  This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round 
engraved  furface  refting  upon  the  planchet,  had  at  its 
oppolite  extremity  a  flat  fquare,  and  larger  furface, 
upon  which  they  gave  feveral  heavy  blows,  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  of  an  enormous  fize,  till  the  double  ftamp  was. 
fufliciently,  in  relievo,  imprefled  on  each  fide  of  the 
planchet.  This  being  finilhed,  was  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  another,  and  they  thus  became  a  ftandard 
coin,  which  had  the  degree  of  finenels  the  weight  and 
mark  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  infpeclors, 
to  make  it  good  current  money.  The  ftrong  tem¬ 
pering  which  was  and  is  ftill  given  to  the  two  dyes, 
rendered  them  capable  of  bearing  thofe  repeated 
blows.  Coining  has  been  confiderably  improved  and 
rendered  expeditious,  by  feveral  ingenious  machines, 
and  by  a  wife  application  of  the  fureft  phyfical  expe¬ 
riments  to  the  methods  of  fining,  dyeing,  and  damping 
the  different  metals. 

The  three  fineft  inftruments  the  mint-man  ufes,  are 
the  laminating  engine  ;  the  machine  for  making  the  im- 
preflions  on  the  edges  of  coins  ;  and  the  mill. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae,  or  plates  of  me¬ 
tal,  out  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  caft,  they 
do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done, 
but  they  make  them  pafs  and  repafs  between  the  fe¬ 
veral  rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofer  and  clofer  to  each  other,  pre- 
fently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and  exatt  thicknefs. 
Inftead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  fmall  lquares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  manyplanchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  fharp  fteel  trepan,  of  a  roun- 
dilh  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  lhape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thefe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  ftandard  pieces,  filed  or  fcraped  to 
get  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  they  arrive,  at  laft,  at  the  ma- 

Plate  chine,  (fig.  I.),  which  marks  them  upon  the  edge  ; 

LXXX1V.  and  finally,  the  mill,  (fig.  2.)  which, Squeezing  each 
of  them  iingly  between  the  two  dyes,%rotlght  near 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exatftly  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which 
ferves  to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  lufficient  notion  of 
that  which  ferves  to  flaten  gold  and  filver  lamina  be¬ 
tween  rollers  of  a  lelfer  fize.  See  Laminating. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine,  (fig.  1.),  to 
ftamp  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  fteel  laminae,  about 
a  line  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  lamina, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other;  and 
thefe  two  laminae  are  ftraight,  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  ftamp  a  planchet,  they  firft  put  it  be¬ 
tween  the  laminae  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be¬ 
ing  each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a  copper-plate,  which 
is  faftened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewife  laid  flat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  lamina 
on  each  fide,  and  tn  their  thick  part. 


One  of  thefe  laminae  ts  immoveable,  and  faftened  Coinage, 
with  feveral  Icrews  ;  the  other  fltdes  by  means  of  a  ' 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  furface  of  the  lamina.  This  Aiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  remains 
ftamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn. 

Only  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  im- 
preflion  of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  lb  handy,  (fig.  2.), 
that  a  fingle  man  may  ftamp  twenty  thoufand  planchets 
in  one  day  :  gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets,  are  all 
of  them  coined  with  a  mill,  to  which  the  coining 
fquares,  (fig.  3.)  commonly  called  dyes,  are  faftened; 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  box  garnilhed  with 
male  and  female  Icrews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  fteady ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnilhed  with  the 
fame  Icrews,  to  fallen  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan¬ 
chet  is  laid  flat  on  the  fquare  of  the  effigy,  which  is 
dormant;  and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  its  cords,  which  caufes  the  l’crew  fet  within  it 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  fcrew,  which  is  1 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with .  fo  much 
ftrength,  that  by  pulhing  the  upper  fquare  upon  that 
of  the  effigy,  the  planchet,  violently  preifed  between 
both  fquares,  receives  the  impreflion  of  both  at  one 
pull,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  planchet  thus  ftampt  and  coined,  goes  through 
a  final  examination  of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whole 
hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  Co  ining  of  Medals,  the  procefs  is  the  fame, 
in  effe<ft,  with  that  of  money  ;  the  principal  difference 
confifling  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  fmall  re¬ 
lievo,  receives  its  impreflion  at  a  fingle  ltroke  of  the 
engine  ;  whereas  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  re¬ 
lievo  makes  it  neceffary  that  the  flroke  be  repeated 
feveral  times :  to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from 
between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again ;  which 
procefs  in  medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  the  full  impreflion  be 
given,  care  muft  be  taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is 
removed,  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  metal  flretched 
beyond  the  circumference  with  a  file.  Medallions, 
and  medals  of  a  high  relievo,  are  ufually  firft  caft  in 
fand,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of  ftamping  them  in 
the  prefs,  where  they  are  put  only  to  perfect  them  ; 
in  regard  the.fand  does  nor  leave  them  clear,  fmooth, 
and  accurate  enough.  Therefore  we  may  fee  that 
medals  receive  their  form  and  impreflion  by  degrees, 
whereas  money  receives  them  all  at  once. 

Britijh  Coinage,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreflions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  fpecies,  is  earned  to  the  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  that 
the  hammer-money  ceai’ed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  ftruck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
other  nations.  Before  the  hammer  fpecies  was  called 
in,  the  Englilh  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo¬ 
reigners,  infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  diftrefied  ftate  of  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  money  is  looked  upoit  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
William’s  reign. 


The 
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Coinage.  The  Britilh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
'  Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
it,  under  the  title  of  the  mint.  Formerly  there  were 
here,  as  there  are  Hill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
f einorage  and  braffage  :  but  fmce  the  eighteenth  year 
of  king  Charles  the  Second,  there  is  nothing  taken 
either  for  the  king,  or  for  the  expences  of  coining ; 
fo  that  weight  is  returned  for  weight,  to  any  perfon 
who  carries  their  gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  efteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  fo¬ 
reign  fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  duff,  ire. 

Barbary  Coinage,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and 
Tunis  is  under  no  proper  regulations,  as  every  gold- 
fmith,  Jew,  or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at 
pleafure  ;  which  practice  renders  their  money  ex¬ 
ceeding  bad,  and  their  commerce  very  unfitfe. 

Muscovite  Coinage.  In  Mufcovy  there  isno  other 
coin  (truck  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of 
Mufcovv,  Novogrod,  T were,  and  Plelkow,  to  which 
may  be  added  Peterfburgh.  The  coinage  of  each  of 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Perfian  Coinage.  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
is  (truck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  re(t  of  Afia  : 
and  the  fame  may  be  underltood  of  America,  and  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufcovy  :  the  king’s  duty, 
in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the  mo¬ 
neys  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and 
copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there,  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  acceflion  of  a  new  fophi. 

Spani/h  Coinage  is  elleemed  one  of  the  leaft  per- 
feft  in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia, 
the  only  cities  where  gold  and  filver  are  (truck. 

COIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handlome  town  of  Swilferland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  with  a  bi(hop’s  fee  whofe  pre¬ 
late  has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  the  lealt  of  which  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  greateft  of  the  Proteftant. 
It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  feated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  9.  27. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  the  aft  of  generation.  See  Generation, 
and  Congress. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  aft  of 
coition.  Bartholine,.  ire.  relate,  that  butterflies  make 
150  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  aft  of  coition. 

COIX,  job’s-tears  ;  a  genus  of  the  triandria  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants.  Of 
this  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  illands,  and  frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  alfo  in  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  rifing  from  a  fibrous  root,  with  two  or  three 
jointed  ftalks,  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  with  fingle, 
long,  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  reed  ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  come  out  the  (pikes 
of  flowers  Handing  on  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the  feeds 
greatly  refemble  thofe  of  Gromwell ;  whence  the  plant 
has  by  fome  writers  been  called  Lithofpermum.  This 
plant  may  be  propagated  in  this  country  by  feeds 


brought  from  Portugal,  and  fown  on  a  hot- bed  ;  after  Coke. 

which  the  young  plants  are  to  be  removed  into  a  warm  - 

border,  and  planted  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  at  leaft 
from  each  other.  They  will  require  no  other  care 
than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  In  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  the  poor  people  grind  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  in 
times  of  fcarcity,  and  make  a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  of 
them.  The  feeds  are  inclofed  in  fmall  capiles  about 
the  bignefs  of  an  Englifli  pea,  and  of  different  colours. 

Thefe  are  ftrung  upon  (ilk,  and  ufed  inftead  of  brace¬ 
lets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort  in  the  Weft  Indies,  but 
elpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king’s  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de¬ 
fended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born 
at  Milcham  in  1549.  When  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  firft  occafion  of  his  diftinguilhing 
liimfelf  was  his  Hating  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  lo  exaftly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
Whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  a  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventry  chofe 
him  for  their  recorder  ;  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
one  of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him  l'olicitor-general 
in  1  $92,  and  attorney-general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James  I. ;  and  in  No¬ 
vember  the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  ire.  at  Winchefter,  he  treated  that  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  feurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral¬ 
lelled.  June  27.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas;  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king’s  bench,  and  (worn  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difcovery 
and  profecution  of  the  perfons  employed  in  poifoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  in  1612.  His 
conteft  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egeton, 
with  fome  other  cafes,  haftened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
reft  at  court :  fo  that  he  was  fequeftered  from  the 
council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  In 
1621,  he  vigoroully  maintained  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  againft  the 
parliament.  The  fame  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  ftate  with  dif- 
grace ;  the  king  faying,  that  “  he  was  the  fitted  in- 
ftrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England:”  he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
feized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
1625,  the  court- party,  to  prevent  his  being  elefted  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  (heriff  of  Buckingham- 
fhire  ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  poffible,  he  drew  up  ex¬ 
ceptions  againft  the  oath  of  a  (heriff,  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  1628,  he  fpoke  vigoroufly 
upon  grievances ;  and  made  a  Ipeech  in  which  he  af¬ 
firmed,  that  “  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufo 
of  all  our  miferies.”  While  he  lay  upon  his  death¬ 
bed,  his  papers  and  laft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1634,  and  publilhed  many 
works  :  the  moft  remarkable  are  his  Inftitutes  of  the 
laws  of  England ;  the  firft  part  of  which  is  only  a  tranf- 
lation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of 

the 
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Cokenhau-  the  chief  juftices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
fen  Edward  IV. 

II  COKENHAUSEN,-  a  ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in 

Co  c  1  cum.  Sweden,  on  the  river  Divina.  E.  Long.  24.  56.  N. 
Lat.  56.  40. 

COL,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  one  of  the  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland ;  it  abounds  in  corn,  pafture,  fal- 
mon,  eels,  and  cod.  W.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  57.  8. 

COLBERG,  a  ftrong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  falt-works ;  and  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perfant,  on  the  Bal- 
tic-l'ea,  60  miles  north-eaft  of  Stetin,  and  30  north- 
eaft  of  Camin.  E.  Long.  15.  57.  N.  Lat.  54.  18. 

COLBERT  (John  Baptift),  marquis  of  Signelai,  re¬ 
puted  the  greateft  ftatefman  France  ever  produced. 
He  was  prime  rainifter  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  was  equally 
renowned  in  every  department  of  his  extenfive  adrni- 
niftration.  The  polite  arts,  commerce,  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  flood  indebted  to  him  for  fome  lignal  advantage 
every  year  of  his  miniftry.  His  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
rine  lervicc  was  no  lefs  confpicuous ;  for  he  built  ar- 
fenals  at  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  Breft  and  Rochfort,  which 
he  kept  well  provided  with  naval  and  military  ftores. 
The  regulations  he  effected  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  in  the  finances,  completed  his  character,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  much  more  renowned  than  that  of  Sully,  be- 
caufe  his  views  were  more  extenfive.  He  died 
in  1683,  aged  64.  The  houle  of  Colbert  has  produ¬ 
ced  feveral  eminent  men  in  the  church,  the  army,  and 
the  cabinet  of  France. 

COLCHESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Effex 
hi  England.  It  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  place 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Colonia, 
different  from  Colonia  Camalodurii,  and  by  the  Saxons 
called  Caer  Colin.  It  is  a  beautiful,  populous,  and 
pleafant  town,  extended  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  adorned  with  10  churches.  It  had 
formerly  ftrong  walls  and  a  caftle,  but  now  there  are 
fcarce  any  remains  of  either.  This  place  is  faid  to 
have  given  birth  to  FI.  Julia  Helena,  mother  to  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great,  and  daughter  to  king  Coelus,  lb 
much  celebrated  for  her  piety  and  zeal  in  propagating 
the  Chriftian  religion.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns,  is  a  great  manufacture  of  bays  and  fays. 
It  is  all’o  famous  for  its  oyfters ;  in  pickling  and  barrel¬ 
ling  which,  the  inhabitants  excel.  The  rendering  na¬ 
vigable  the  river  Coin,  on  which  the  town  ftands, 
has  greatly  promoted  its  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
town  had  formerly  an  abbey  whole  abbot  was  mitred 
and  fat  in  parliament.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
it  was  befieged  by  the  parliament’s  troops  and  redu¬ 
ced  by  famine.  It  was  formerly  a  corporation,  but 
lately  loft  its  charter  for  fome  mifdemeanor ;  however, 
it  ftill  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E.  Long. 

I.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

COLCHICUM,  me  ado  w-saffron  ;  a  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  dafs  of 
plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous- 
rooted,  low,  perennials,  poffefling  the  Angular  property 
of  their  leaves  appearing  at  one  time,  and  their  flow¬ 
ers  at  another ;  the  former  rifing  long  and  narrow 
from  the  root  in  the  fpring,  and  decaying  in  June  ; 
the  flowers,  which  are  monopetalous,  long,  tubular, 
.  Vol.  III. 


ereCI,  and  fix-parted,  rife  naked  from  the  root  in  au-  Co  kothai 
tumn,  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high.  Their  II 
colours  afford  a  beautiful  variety;  being  purple,  va-  0  * 
riegated  purple,  white,  red,  role-coloured,  yellow,  ire. 
with  Angle  and  double  flowers.  They  are  all  hardy 
plants,  infomuch  that  they  will  flower  though  the  roots 
happen  to  lie  out  of  the  ground ;  but  by  this  they  are 
much  weakened.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  roots  of  which  they  are  very  prolific.  Thefe 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaf  in  fummer,  planting  the  whole  again  before  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  They  are  to  be  placed  at  nine 
inches  diftance  from  one  another,  and  three  inches 
deep  in  the  ground. 

'The  root  of  this  plant  is  poifonous.  When  young 
and  full  of  fap,  its  tafte  is  very  acrid  ;  but  when  old, 
mealy  and  faint.  Two  drachms  of  it  killed  a  large 
dog  in  13  hours,  operating  violently  by  ftool,  vomit, 
and  urine.  One  grain  of  it  fwallowed  by  a  healthy 
man,  produced  heats  in  the  ftomach,  and  foon  after 
flufliing  heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  fre¬ 
quent  Ihiverings,  followed  by  colicky  pains  ;  after 
which  an  itching  in  the  loins  and  urinary  paffages  was 
perceived ;  then  came  on  a  continual  inclination  to 
make  water,  a  tenefmus,  pain  in  the  head,  quick  pulfe, 
thirft,  and  other  difagreeable  lymptoms.  Notwith- 
ftanding  theft  effects,  however,  an  infufion  of  the  roots 
in  vinegar,  formed  into  a  fyrup  with  honey  or  l’ugar, 
proves  a  fafe  and  powerful  pe&oral  and  diuretic,  and 
is  often  of  fervice  in  droplies,  ire.  The  virtues  of 
colchicum  feem  much  to  refemble  thofe  of  fquills. 

COLCOTHAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  or  calcination  of  martial  vitriol  by  a  violent 
fire.  See  Chemistry,  n°  112. 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfe,  generally  fignifies  that 
fenfation  which  accompanies  the  tranlition  of  the  fine 
velfels  of  the  human  body  from  an  expanded  to  a 
more  contracted  ftate.  In  an  abfolute  fenfe,  it  means 
the  agent  by  which  that  fenfation  is  produced.  r 

Concerning  the  caufe  of  this  fenfation,  which  alone  Different 
can  be  properly  called  cold  in  the  abftraCt,  philofo-  hypotheses 
pliers  are  by  no  means  agreed  ;  fome  maintaining,  '®|’|ern,DS 
that  the  term  is  merely  relative,  and  owing  only  to 
the  different  degrees  of  hsat  contained  in  different  bo¬ 
dies  ;  others,  that  cold\%  as  really  and  truly  a  fubftance 
as  heat  itfelf.  The  arguments  on  both  lides  may  be 
ftated  as  follows :  2 

1.  The  fenfation  of  cold  may  be  produced  without  Arguments 

abftr aCting  from  the  human  body  any  part  of  its  fen-  !ts 

fible  heat ;  nay,  from  fome  obfervations  made  by  the 
thermometer,  it  appears,  that  a  violent  degree  of  ftance. 
cold  may  be  felt  when  the  body  is  really  hotter  than 

ufual.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  cold  fits  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  the  chilnefs  which  ufually  precedes  fe¬ 
vers  of  all  kinds. 

2.  The  body  may  be  fo  difpofed,  that  the  fame  fub¬ 
ftance  may  feel  hot  and  cold  to  different  parts  of  it. 

Thus,  fuppofe  a  perfon  has  one  hand  cooled  fo  as  to 
fink  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  6o°,  while  the  o- 
ther  raifes  it  to  90 ;  if  both  of  them  are  now  plunged 
into  a  veffel  of  water  reduced  to  die  temperature  of 
75°,  this  water  will  feel  hot  to  one  hand  and  cold  to 
the  other. 

3.  Though  we  fee  a  vifible  fpring  and  fountain  of 

12  F  -  heat, 
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Cold,  heat,  viz.  the  fun,  who  by  his  light  diffufes  warmth 
'  1  — ~  to  the  whole  world,  yet  we  perceive  no  fuch  fpring 
or  origin  of  cold.  The  fun’s  prefence  always  brings 
warmth ;  and  of  this  warmth  there  is  a  very  evident 
caufe,  viz.  the  light  which  is  continually  flowing  from 
him :  his  abfence  is  as  certainly  attended  with  cold  ; 
but  for  this  cold  we  obferve  no  pofitive  caufe.  We 
lee,  that  to  produce  the  molt  intenfe  cold  nothing  ell'e 
than  the  mere  privation  of  the  fun’s  light  is  requifite. 
As  therefore  we  have  already  feen  that  it  is  poffible 
to  produce  different  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold,  with¬ 
out  varying  the  temperature  of  the  fuhftance  by  which 
they  are  produced,  it  feems  molt  probable,  that  thefe 
fenfations  are  the  refulr  of  a  mere  negation,  or  want 
of  that  heat  to  which  our  bodies  have  been  accultomed, 
or  which  is  neceffary  to  their  fubfiltence. 

2  In  anlwer  to  the  above,  it  hath  been  urged, 

Anfwered.  I .  The  two  firft  inltances  prove  nothing.  From 

them  it  only  appears,  that  cold  produces  a  contraction 
of  the  fine  veflels  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that,  by  what¬ 
ever  caufe  this  contraction  is  produced,  the  fame  fen- 
fation  always  follows  it:  but  whether  this  fenfation 
is  produced  in  all  cafes  by  a  negative  or  a  pofitive,  can 
by  no  means  be  determined  by  fuch  experiments. 

2.  The  third  argument  proves  by  far  too  much  : 
for  if  the  mere  abfence  of  the  fun’s  light  and  heat  was 
fufficient  to  produce  cold,  then  caves  and  other  places 
that  are  never  expofed  to  the  fun,  ought  to  be  cold 
beyond  all  imagination.  The  contrary,  however,  is 
nianifeft  to  daily  experience.  At  a  certain  depth  be¬ 
lowground,  an  uniform  temperature  is  obferved,  which 
fcarce  ever  varies',  provided  a  circulation  of  air  is  pre¬ 
vented  as  much  as  poffible.  In  fome  caverns  indeed, 
fuch  as  thofe  in  Mount  /Etna,  where  the  air  circulates 
"  SttJEtna.  freely,  the  cold  is  very  intenfe  *.  It  would  feem 
4  therefore,  that  as  the  fun  is  the  origin  and  fountaiu  of 

Atmo-  heat,  fo  is  our  atmofphere  the  fonrce  from  whence 

fphere,  the  told  ;s  derived  ;  and  that  this  atmofphere,  or  fome- 
of  thing  in  it,  is  as  really  and  pofitivoly  cold,  as  the  light 
of  the  fun  is  really  and  pofftively  heat.  This  will  be¬ 
come  the  more  probable  when  we  confider,  that  the 
beams  of  the  fun  are  not  capable,  as  emitted  from  him, 
of  heating  the  atmofphere.  They  muft  firft  be  de¬ 
tained  in  it  by  reflection  from  the  earth ;  and  where 
this  reflection  cannot  reach,  as  on  the  tops  of  very 
high  mountains,  an  intenfe  degree  of  cold  is  always 
found  to  take  place.  Again,  even  in  thole  places 
where  the  cold  is  molt  intenfe,  it  is  found  only  to  af¬ 
fect  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Tim  Ihews,  that  the 
caufe  of  cold  lies  in  the  atmofphere,  and  not  in  the  ab¬ 
fence  of  the  fun’s  light ;  otherwise,  in  thofe  regions, 
however  cold  the  furface  wras,  the  under  parts  of  the 
foil  muff  be  much  colder.  W e  lee,  therefore,  that  there 
is  in  nature  a  pofitive  fource  of  cold  as  well  as  of  heat ; 
the  atmofphere  being  the  fource  of  the  one,  as  the  fun 
is  of  the  other  :  and  thefe  two  always  acting  oppofite 
to  one  another,  contribute  to  preferve  that  exa£t  ba¬ 
lance  which  is  neceffary  for  the  exillence  of  the  fyltem 
of  nature  in  the  form  we  fee  it ;  and,  were  the  one  or 
the  other  finally  to  get  the  better,  the  whole  world, 
or  at  leaft  its  inhabitants,  mull  perifh  in  a  miferable 
manner. 

It  will  fcarce  be  denied,  that,  were  the  fun  to  ceafe 
the  emiffion  of  his  light  for  a  few  montlis,  the  molt 


intenfe  and  violent  cold  would  by  that  time  have  ta-  Cold, 
ken  place  in  the  atmofphere.  But,  what  has  become 
of  the  immenle  quantity  of  heat  and  light  emitted  from 
the  fun  fince  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  It  is  abforbed 
by  terreftrial  bodies,  we  know;,  but  what  becomes  of 
it  afterwards  ?  The  atmofphere  perhaps  takes  it  from 
terreltrial  bodies  :  nay,  indeed,  there  is  here  not  the 
leaft  doubt ;  for  we  know  that  expofure  to  the  air  is 
a  very  ready  way  to  cool  any  thing.  Still,  however,, 
the  difficulty  is  not  folvcd  :  for  it  is  moft  certain,  that, 
fince  the  world  was  created,  the  earth  and  its  atmo¬ 
fphere  have  received  as  much  heat  from  the  fun  as 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  fet  them  on  fire  a 
thouland  times  over ;  and  feeing  this  hath  not  been 
done,  we  muft  neceflarily  conclude,  either  that  heat, 
after  fome  time,  ceafes  to  be  heat ,  or  that  there  is  in 
nature  a  power  able  to  countermand  or  fulpend  its  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  that  this  power,  though  invifible  as  heat  it- 
felf  is,  muft  be  really  and  truly  a  pofitive  fubftance, 
and  is  that  which  we  commonly  call  cold. 

The  firft  of  thefe  pofitions,  viz.  that  heat,  after 
fome  time,  ceafes  to  be  heat ,  is  contrary  to  all  expe¬ 
rience.  It  is  certain,  that  no  body  whatever  lofes  its 
heat  but  by  communicating  it  to  others.  Were  there 
not,  therefore,  an  oppolite  principle  in  nature,  the 
quantity  of  heat  accumulated  in  terreftrial  bodies  muft 
have  been  continually  increaling  ;  and,  as  already  ob¬ 
ferved,  would  long  lince  have  deftroyed  the  whole  ■ 

world.  By  fuppoling,  however,  a  cold  principle  as 
well  as  a  hot  one,  the  difficulty  entirely  vanifhes;  On 
this  fuppofition  it  is  impolfible  that  a  quantity  of  heat 
can  enter  any  fubftance  without  expelling  an  equal 
quantity  of  cold  from  it.  When  the  caufe  producing 
the  heat  is  removed,  the  cold  then  re-enters  and  dii- 
places  the  heat,  and  fo  on.  s 

3.  That  cold  is  a  pofitive  principle  is  not  a  mere  Experi- 
hypothefis,  but  may  be  afeertained  by  experiment,  tnenr,  pro-  > 
From  what  we  have  juft  now  faid  it  follows,  that  if  a  ^‘n^eCa°ld0 
body  is  heated,  the  cold  ought  to  fly  from  it,  and,  attack-  f°t-1Vg  j 
ing  thofe  fubftances  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heated  body,  flance. 
make  them  colder  than  before.  To  tliis  purpofe  we 
have  an  experiment  recorded  in  the  philofopbical 
Tr  anfa^lious,  n°  274,  p.  95 1.  It  was  made  by  M.  Ge- 
offroy.  “  I  put  (fays  he)  fome  cold  water  into  a  great 
bafin. -  I  put  into  the  middle  of  the  water  a  cucurbit 
of  gUfs  full  of  water  equally  cold.  I  put  into  the  cu¬ 
curbit  a  very  good  thermometer,  which  I  let  lie  a  good 
while  for  a  trial.  When  it  was  adjufted  to  a  degree 
proportionable  to  the  cold  of  the  water,  I  threw  fnd- 
denly  into  the  water  in  the  bafin  four  or  five  (hovels 
full  of  coals  well  lighted  ;  and  in  an  inftant  the  liquor 
of  the  thermometer  defeended  two  or  three  lines.  Af¬ 
ter  fome  moments  the  liquor  rofe  again,  when  the  heat 
in  the  water  of  the  bafin  was  communicated  to  the 
glafs.” 

Thefe  are  the  principal  arguments  that  have  been 
urged  pro  and  con  in  this  queftion.  The  laft  mentioned 
experiment,  if  it  can  be  depended  on,  feems  to  be  de- 
cifive  in  favours  of  thofe  who  affert  cold  to  be  a  pofi¬ 
tive  fubftance.  But  however  philofophers  may  de¬ 
cide  this  queftion,  we  believe  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  will  always  take  it  for  granted  that  cold  is  a  fub- 
ftauce  as  well  as  heat. 

Among  thofe  who  allow  cold  to  be  a  fubftance,. 

there 
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there  is  no  fmall  difagreement  about  what  fort  of  i'ub- 
flance  it  is.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  to  confift  in  certain 
nitrous  or  faline  particles  diffufed  through  the  atmo- 
fphere ;  others  attribute  cold  to  the  adlion  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid.  The  firlt  hypothelis  is  evidently  falfe ;  for 
if  fuch  faline  particles  exifled,  it  is  impoflible  but  they 
mufl  on  fome  occafions  difcover  themfelves,  which 
they  are  never  known  to  do.  Concerning  the  latter, 
no  experiments  either  have  been  or  probably  can  be 
made ;  becaufe  every  experiment  in  eledlricity  we  can 
make  is  only  throwing  the  fluid  into  fome  kind  of  mo¬ 
tion,  in  which  cafe  it  would  be  more  apt  to  produce  heat 
than  cold.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  the  readieff 
conductors  of  the  eleCiric  fluid  are  likewife  the  belt 
conductors  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  vice  verj'a,  Thus, 
metals,  which  are  the  belt  conductors  of  eleCiricity, 
alfo  tranfmit  heat  or  cold  very  readily  through  them  : 
whereas  wool,  hair,  filk,  ire,  which  will  not  conduCt 
this  fluid,  are  found  to  be  the  belt  prefervatives  a- 
gainll  excefles  of  heat  or  cold.  See  Electricity. 

Molt  kinds  of  faline  fubftances  mixed  with  water 
make  the  mixture  confiderably  colder  than  either  the 
fait  or  the  water  was  before.  In  the  paper  quoted 
above,  Mr  Geoffroy  gives  an  account  of  feveral  expe¬ 
riments  with  regard  to  this  power  of  the  falts  to  pro¬ 
duce  cold.  Four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  common  water,  made  his  thermometer  defcend 
two  inches  and  nine  lines  below  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  An  ounce 
of  the  fame  fait,  put  into  four  or  five  ounces  of  diftil- 
led  vinegar,  made  the  liquor  defcend  two  inches  and 
three  lines.  Half  an  ounce  of  fal  ammoniac,  mixed 
with  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  made  the  thermo¬ 
meter  defcend  two  inches  and  five  lines  ;  but  on  uling 
fpirit  of  vitriol  inltead  of  that  of  nitre,  it  funk  three 
inches  and  fix  lines;  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
though  this  mixture  was  fo  extremely  cold,  the  va¬ 
pours  raifed  by  it  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat. 
Four  ounces  of  faltpetre  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water, 
funk  the  thermometer  one  inch  three  lines ;  but  a  like 
quantity  of  fea-falt  funk  it  only  two  lines.  With  acids, 
even  with  its  own  fpirit,  fea-falt  produced  a  confide¬ 
rable  heat.  Volatile  alkaline  falts  produced  cold  in 
proportion  to  their  purity ;  but  fixed  alkalies,  heat. 
The  greateft  degree  of  cold,  however,  as  yet  produ¬ 
ced  by  mixtures  of  this  kind,  was  {hewn  by  Mr  Hom- 
berg  ;  and  the  experiment  may  be  performed  as  fol¬ 
lows.  ‘‘Take  a  pound  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
as  much  fal  ammoniac  ;  powder  them  feparately,  and 
mix  both  the  powders  very  exactly  ;  put  the  mixture 
into  a  vial,  pouring  upon  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  dillil- 
led  vinegar,  and  {hake  all  well  together.  This  com- 
pofition  grows  fo  cold  that  a  man  can  fcarce  hold  it  in 
his  hands  in  fummer.  And  it  happened,  as  Mr  Hom- 
berg  was  making  the  experiment,  that  the  fubjedl 
froze.”  This  alfo  once  happened  to  M.  Geoffroy 
with  common  water  and  fal  ammoniac  ;  but  he  fays 
he  never  could  make  the  experiment  {ucceed  again. 

If  inftead  of  making  thefe  experiments  with  water 
in  its  fluid  Hate,  we  take  it  when  converted  into  ice 
or  rather  fnow,  incredible  degrees  of  cold  may  be 
produced.  A  mixture  of  fnow  and  common  fait  finks 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  o.  If  pot-aflies  are  mix¬ 
ed  with  powdered  ice,  it  finks  8°  farther.  Two  affu- 


fions  of  fpirit  of  fait  on  pounded  ice  funk  it  14'°  be¬ 
low  o  ;  but  by  repeated  affufions  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
Mr  Fahrenheit  funk  it  to  40?  below  o ;  and  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  itfelf  though  very  ltrong  was  then  frozen. 
Even  thefe  exceflive  degrees  of  cold  are  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  atmoi'phere  in  feme  parts  of  the  world. 
In  1708  Mr  Derham  acquaints  us  that  his  thermome¬ 
ter  was  within  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  its  ftation  when 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  fnow  and  fait.  In  1732, 
the  thermometer  at  Peterlburgh  flood  at  28°  below  o. 

i737j  when  the  French  academicians  wintered  at 
the  north  polar  circle  or  near  it,  the  thermometer 
funk  330  below  o.  The  lpirit  of  wine  with  which 
fome  of  their  thermometers  were  filled  was  then  fro¬ 
zen  ;  the  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted  into  their  warm 
rooms,  became  intolerable  to  their  bodies,  their  breafls 
feemed  to  be  rent  when  they  breathed  it,  and  the 
moifture  of  the  air  was  immediately  converted  into 
whirls  of  fnow.  In  this  degree  of  cold  every  metallic 
fubftance,  when  touched,  bliflered  the  {kin  like  red- 
hot  iron.  This,  however,  is  but  trifling  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  hath  been  obferved  at  a  place  in  Siberia, 
lying  in  Lat.  58.  10.  where  the  thermometer  fell  to 
n8Q  below  o  ;  nay,  by  fome  late  accounts  from  that 
country,  we  are  informed,  that  the  cold  hath  been  ob¬ 
ferved  there  of  fuch  a  flrength  as  to  freeze  the  quick- 
filver  in  the  thermometers.  When  Mr  Brown  firfl 
made  this  famous  experiment  of  freezing  quickfilver, 
the  thermometer  at  Peterlburg  flood  at  40°  below  o. 
By  repeated  affufions  of  fpirit  of  nitre  on  fnow,  he 
made  it  fink  108  degrees  lower;  after  which  the  cold 
became  immeafurable,  becaufe  the  quickfilver  was 
frozen.  But  for  a  particular  account  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  fee  the  article  Congelation.  Very  great 
degrees  of  cold  alfo  may  be  produced  by  evaporation  ; 
for  a  particular  account  and  explanation  of  which, 
fee  the  article  Evaporation. 

Cold,  in  medicine.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

Cold,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  iii. 

COLDENIA,  a  genus  of  the  tetragynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  India.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
whofe  branches  trail  on  the  ground,  extending  about 
fix  inches  from  the  root.  They  are  adorned  with 
fmall  blue  flowers  growing  in  clufters,  which  come 
out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed  :  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  may  be  removed  each  into  a  feparate 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark> 
where  they  are  to  remain  conftantly. 

COLDINGHAM,  a  barren  heathy  moor  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  a  con¬ 
vent  formerly  filled  with  mod  heroic  nuns  ;  who,  to 
preferve  themfelves  inviolate  from  the  Danes,  cut  off 
their  lips  and  nofes ;  and  thus  rendering  themfelves 
objects  of  horror,  were,  with  their  abbefs  Ebba,  in 
870,  burnt  in  the  monaftery  by  the  difappointed  fa- 
vages. 

COLDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  which  pafs  all  the  oxen  and  other 
cattle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  feated  on 
12  F  2  an 
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Ctjld  an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  country  abounding  with 

B  game.  E.  Long.  9.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  35. 

Coles.  COLJD-kinch,  a  fpecies  of  Motaciua. 

COLD-SHIRE  iron,  that  which  is  brittle  when 
cold. 

COLE  (William,)  the  meft  famous  botanift  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordlhire,  about 
the  year  1626,  and  itudied  at  Merton  college  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  London ; 
and  publilhed  “  The  Art  of  Simpling ;  and  Adam  in 
Eden,  or  Nature’s  Paradife.”  Upon  the  rc flora t ion 
of  king  Charles  11.  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Dr 
Duppa,  bilhop  of  Winchefter ;  but  died  two  years 
after,  aged  37. 

COLE-fish,  a  fpecies  ofGADUs. 

Cole -Seed,  the  feed  of  the  napus  faiiva,  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow-leaved  rapa,  called  in  Englilh  navcw, 
and  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  among  the  brafiicas,  or  cab¬ 
bage-kind.  See  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  exprefled 
from  its  feeds.  The  practice  of  fowing  it  was  firll 
introduced  by  thofe  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who 
drained  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire  ;  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  in  a 
marfhy  foil,  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake.  In 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  mull 
be  taken  to  plow  ii  in  May,  and  again  about  mid- 
fummer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pof- 
fible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  laft  plow¬ 
ing,  about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February,  and  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  again  when  cut ;  after  which 
it  is  excellent  nourifhment  for  fheep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofely  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  againfl  next 
July.  The  fame  caution,  however,  is  requifite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accuftomed  to 
it,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  fwell  them.  When  this  plant 
is  cultivated  folely  with  a  view  to  the  feed,  it  muft 
be  fown  on  deep  flrong  land  without  dung,  and  muft 
be  fuffered  to  ftand  till  one  half  of  the  feeds  at  leaft 
are  turned  brown  ;  which,  according  to  the  feafons, 
will  be  fometimes  fooner  fometimes  later.  In  this  Bate 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame 
care  as  wheat ;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be  ■ 
regularly  ranged  on  fheets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely 
in  the  fun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  threfhed  out,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  mill  for  ex  prefling  lhe  oil.  The  produce 
of  cole- feed  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters 
on  an  acre  ;  and  is  commonly  fold  at  20  s.  per  quar¬ 
ter. 

COLEOPTERA,  or  Beetle,  the  name  of  Lin- 
JUeus’s  firll  order  of  infects.  See  Zoology. 

COLEWORT.  See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulfter ;  feated  on  the 
river  Bann,  in  W.  Long.  7.  2.  N.  Lat.  55.  10. 

COLES  (Elifha,)  author  of  the  well  known  Latin 
and  Englifh  dictionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonfhire 
about  the  year  1640 ;  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  taught  Latin  to  young  people,  and  Englifh 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663.  He 


afterwards  became  an  uflier  in  Merchant-taylor’s  Colet 
fchool ;  but  for  fome  great  fault,  nowhere  exprefsly 
mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  'o  Ireland,  0  IC‘ 
from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  Was,  however, 
a  good  critic  in  the  Englilh  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and 
wrote  feveral  ufeful  books  of  inflruHion  in  his  pro- 
feflion. 

COLET  (John),  dean  of  St  Paul’s,  the  fon  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Colet  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1 466. 

His  education  began  in  St  Anthony’s  fchool  in  that 
city  ;  from  whence,  in  1483,  he  was  lent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  7  years 
ftudy  of  logic  and  pliilofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  the  year  1493,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  defign  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  impcrfedlly  taught  in  our  univerfities. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1 49  7,  he  took  orders ;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  ledlures  gratis,  on 
the  epiflles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  ponefled  the 
rectory  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  inftituted  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  alfo  pre¬ 
bendary  of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martin’s  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1 502,  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum  ; 
prebendary  of  St  Paul’s,  in  1505  ;  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter,  dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken 
the  degree  of  doclor  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner 
railed  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  pradlice 
of  preaching  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  ;  and  foon 
after  eftabliflied  a  perpetual  divinity  ledlure  in  St 
Paul’s  church,  three  days  in  every  week  ;  an  inftit'ution 
which  gradually  made  way  for  the  reformation.  About 
the  year  1508,  dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the 
foundation  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  which  he  completed  in 
1512,  and  endowed  with  eftates  to  the  amount  of 
122  1.  and  upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian, 
William  Lilye,  was  his  firft  mafter,  and  the  company 
of  mercers  were  appointed  truftees.  The  dean’s  no¬ 
tions  of  religion  were  fo  much  more  rational  than 
thofe  of  his  cotemporary  priefts,  that  they  deemed 
him  little  better  than  a  heretic  ;  and  on  that  account 
he  was  fo  frequently  molefted,  that  he  at  lafl  deter¬ 
mined  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  days  in  peaceful  retire¬ 
ment.  With  this  intention  he  built  a  houfe  near  the 
palace  at  Richmond ;  but,  being  feized  with  the  fweat- 
ing  ficknefs,  he  died  in  1519,  .in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  on  lhe  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  of 
St  Paul’s  j  and  a  (lone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no 
other  infeription  than  his  name.  Befides  the  prefer¬ 
ments  above-mentioned,  he  was  re£lor  of  the  guild 
of  Jefusat  St  Paul’s,  and  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII. 

Dean  Colet,  though  a  papift,  was  an  enemy  to  the 
grofs  fuperltirions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  dif- 
approved  auricular  confefiion,  the  celibacy  of  the 
priefts,  and  fuch  other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  as  have  ever  been  condemned  by  men  of  found 
underllanding  in  every  age  and  country.  He  wrote 
1.  Rudimenta  grammatices.  2.  The  conftrudlion  of 
the  eight  parts  of  fpeech.  3.  Daily  devotions.  4.  E- 
piftolse  ad  Erafmum.  5.  Several  fermons ;  and  other 
works  which  Hill  remain  in  manufeript. 

COLIAS,in  ichthyology.  See  Scomber. 

COLIC,  a  fevere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,,  fo  cal¬ 
led  becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the 

part 
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Colic  part  affeided.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

8  Colic,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xiii. 

Collar‘  COLIGNI  (Gafpard  de),  admiral  of  France,  was 
born  in  1516.  He  fignalized  liimfelf  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  1552. 
Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the  moil  important  affairs ; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  embraced  the  re¬ 
formed  religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Prote- 
ftnnt  party  :  he  drongly  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  rendered  this  oppofition  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurity  by  his  deceitful  favours ;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  Protedants  on 
St  Bartholomew’s-day  1 572,  and  his  body  treated 
with  wanton  brutality  by  a  mifguided  Popifh  populace. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  mfpeidor,  having  an  eye  over  what  paffes 
in  every  ^ourt  or  tribunal  of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  indepen¬ 
dent,  by  having  his  poll  for  life.  The  power  of  the 
colirs  is  flush,  that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the 
blood  tremble. 

COLIMA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Mexico  in  North 
America,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley,  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  W.  Long. 
109.6.  N.  Lat.  18.  go. 

COLIOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  drong  town 
of  France,  in  Roufillon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E.  Long. 
3.  10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLISEUM,  in  ancient  architecture,  an  oval  am¬ 
phitheatre  at  Rome,  built  by  Vefpalian,  wherein  were 
datues  fet  up,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  :  in  the  middle  whereof  Hood  that  of  Rome, 
holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  This  drufture 
was  fo  large,  that  it  would  hold  near  100,000  fpec- 
tators. 

COLITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  a  kind  of  pebble,  found  in  the  fliape  of  the 
human  penis  and  teftes,  and  that  either  feparately,  or 
both  together. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  flaves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  infcription  round  it, 
intimating  their  being  deferters,  and  requiring  their 
being  reftored  to  their  proper  owners,  ire. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  an  ornament 
confiding  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  the  bottom,  wore  by  the  knights  of 
feveral  military  orders  over  their  Ihoulders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confids 
of  S  S.  with  rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  en¬ 
amelled  blue,  and  the  George  at  the  bottom. 

Lord  Mayor’s  Collar  is  moreufually  called  chain. 
See  Chain. 

Knights  of  the  Collar,  a  military  order  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 


the  medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer  Collar 
this  order  ;  the  knights  bear  no  particular  habit,  only  Coj|eft 

the  collar,  which  the  doge  puts  around  they-  neck,  _ 1 

with  a  medal,  wherein  is  reprefented  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

Collar  of  a  Dranght-horfe,  a  part  of  harnefs  made 
of  leather  and  canvas,  and  duffed  with  draw  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  horfe’s  neck. 

COLLAR  AGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars  of 
wine-drawing  horfes. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  <bc. 
fituated  by  the  fide  of  another. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  dock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line 
of  afeendents  or  defeendents,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide 
of  each  oiher.  Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces 
and  coufins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  fame  collateral 
line  :  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  com¬ 
mon  root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard 
to  thofe  more  remote.  See  Consanguinity. 

Collateral  Succeffion.  When  a  defunid,  for 
want  of  heirs  defeended  of  himfelf,  is  fucceeded  in  his 
edate  by  a  brother  or  lifler,  or  their  defeendents,  the 
edate  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  collateral  heirs. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or  be- 
dovVing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bilhop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from  inditution  in  this,  that  inditution  is  performed 
by  the  bifliop,  upon  the  prefentation  of  another  ;  and 
collation  is  his  own  aid  of  prefentation  :  and  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fupplies  the  place  of  prefentation  and  indi¬ 
tution  ;  and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inditution  where 
the  bifliop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation,  to  all  churches,  was  in  the  bi¬ 
fliop  ;  and  now  if  the  patron  neglects  to  prefent  to  a 
church,  then  this  right  returns  to  the  bifhop  by  colla¬ 
tion  :  if  the  bifhop  negleids  to  collate  within  fix  months 
after  the  elapfe  of  the  patron,  then  the  archbifliop 
hath  a  right  to  do  it ;  and  if  the  archbifhop  negleids, 
then  it  devolves  to  the  king  ;  the  one  as  fuperior,  to 
fupply  the  defeats  of  bifliops,  the  other  as  fupreme,  to 
fupply  all  defeats  of  government. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prefentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  ;  or  the  report  or  aid  of  the 
officer  who  made  the  comparifon.  A  collated  aid  is 
equivalent  to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  prefent  at  the  collation. 

Collation,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an  heir 
has  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
edates  of  the  deceafed  into  one  mafs,  and  fharing  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when  he  thinks  fiich  fhare  will  be  more  than  the  value 
of  the  heritage  to  which  he  had  an  exclufive  title. 

Collation  is  alfo  vulgarly  ufed  for  a  repad  be¬ 
tween  dinner  and  fupper. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  affociate  in  the  fame 
dffice  or  magidrature.  See  Adjunct. 

COLLECT,  collection,  a  voluntary  gathering 
of  money,  for  fome  pious  or  charitable  purpofe.  See 
Alms,  Charity,  titc.  Some  fay,  the  name  collctt, 

or- 
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or  colleBion ,  was  ufed,  by  reafon  thofe  gatherings 
were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of  collctts,  and  in 
_  collelts,  i.  e.  in  affemblies  of  Chriftians;  but,  more 
probably,  quia  colligebatur  pecunia. 

Collect  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  im- 
pofition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign. 
Thus,  hiltories  fay,  that  in  1166,  the  king  of  England, 
coming  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  colled  for  the 
relief  of  the  holy  land,  at  the  de’iire  and  after  the 
example  of  the  king  of  France.  See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  Romanilts,  denotes  a  prayer  ac¬ 
commodated  to  any  particular  day,  occalion,  or  the 
like.  See  Liturgy,  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
called  colie  Sts  ;  either  becaufe  the  prieit  lpeaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  afTembly,  whofe  fentiments  and  de¬ 
fires  he  fums  up  by  the  word  oremtis ,  “  let  us  pray,” 
as  is  obferved  by  pope  Innocent  III.  or,  becaufe  thofe 
prayers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  alf’embled 
together,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  on  Tertul- 
lian. 

The  congregation  it  fe If  is  in  fome  ancient  authors  cal¬ 
led  collet f?.  The  popes  Gelafius  and  Gregory  are  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  eftablifhed  collells.  Defpence, 
a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  exprefs  treatife 
on  colleils,  their  origin,  antiquity,  authors,  ire. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  noun  expreffing  a  multitude,  though  itfelf 
be  only  Angular  ;  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  &c. 
called  colledive  nouns. 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  and 
feparated.  Hence, 

Collector,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfon 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners  of  any  duty,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  parifli,  &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of 
tax. 

Collector,  among  botanifts,  one  who  gets  to¬ 
gether  as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  lfudying 
botany  in  a  fcientifical  manner. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  civil  law,  a  perfon  who 
has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  perfons. 

COLLEGE,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  bodies  or  fo- 
cieties,  or  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  fociety. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  ferved  indifferently 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and 
trades ;  fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignilied  what 
we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  diftindl  meeting-places  or 
halls ;  and  likewife,  in  imitation  of  the  flate,  a  trea- 
fury  and  common  chert,  a  reader,  and  one  to  repre- 
fent  them  upon  public  occaftons,  and  arts  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Thefe  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit¬ 
ting  flaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  clafli  with 
thofe  of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  founded  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients. 
Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  viz. 

College  of  Eleflors, or  their  Deputies,  affembled  in 
the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 


College  of  Princes ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 

College  of  Cardtuals,  or  the  Sacred.  College  ;  a 
body  compofed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals.  See 
Cardinals. 

College  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  public  place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of 
learning  are  taught. 

An  affemblage  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  conrtitute 
an  univerfity.  The  eredlion  of  colleges  is  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  without  the 
king’s  licer.fe. 

The  eftablifliment  of  colleges  or  univerfities,  is  a 
remarkable  period  in  literary  hiftory.  The  fchools 
in  cathedrals  and  monaftries  confined  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  on¬ 
ly  one  or  two  rnafters  employed  in  that  office.  But, 
in  colleges,  profeffors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  fcience.  The  firft  obfeure  mention 
of  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  (Iron) 
which  the  other  univerfities  in  Europe  have  bor¬ 
rowed  moft  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions),  occurs 
A.  D.  1215. 

College  of  Civilians,  commonly  called  D  odors- 
commons,  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches, 
for  the  profeffors  of  the  civil  law  refiding  in  the  city 
of  London.  The  judges  of  the  arches,  admiralty,  and 
prerogative  court,  with  feveral  other  eminent  civilians, 
commonly  refide  here. 

To  this  college  belong  34  prodlors,  who  make 
themfelves  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their 
caufes,  give  licenfes  for  marriages,  ire. 

In  the  common-hall  of  Dodlors-commons  are  held 
feveral  courts,  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  civil  law  ; 
particularly  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  the  court  of 
delegates,  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  whofe  terms  for  fit¬ 
ting  are  much  like  thofe  at  Weftminfter,  every  one 
of  them  holding  feveral  court-days ;  moft  of  them 
fixed  and  known  by  preceding  holidays,  and  the  reft 
appointed  at  the  judge’s  pleafure. 

College  of  Phyficians ;  a  corporation  of  phyficians 
in  London,  whofe  number,  by  charter,  is  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  So.  The  chief  of  them  are  called  fellows ;  and 
the  next  candidates,  who  fill  up  the  places  of  fellows 
as  they  become  vacant  by  death,  or  otherwife.  Next 
to  thefe  are  the  honorary  fellows  ;  and  laftly,  the  li¬ 
centiates  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  being  found  capable,  upon 
examination,  are  allowed  to  pradlife  phyfic. 

This  college  has  feveral  great  privileges  granted  by 
charter  and  adls  of  parliament.  No  man  can  pradlife 
phyfic  in,  or  within  leven  miles  of,  London,  without 
licenfe  of  the  college,  under  the  penalty  of  5  /.  Alfo, 
perfons  pradlifing  phyfic  in  other  parts  of  England 
are  to  have  letters  teftimonial  from  the  prefident  and 
three  eledls,  unlefs  they  be  graduate  phyficians  of  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge.  Every  member  of  the  college  is 
authorifed  to  pradlife  furgery  in  London  or  elfewhere ; 
and  that  they  may  be  able  at  all  times  to  attend 
their  patients,  they  are  freed  from  all  parifli-offices. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  prefident,  four  cen- 
fors,  and  12  eledtors.  The  cenfors  have,  by  charter, 
power 
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'ollege.  power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arreft  all  phyficians,  or 

- others,  pra&ifing  phyfic  in  or  within  feven  miles  of 

London  ;  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon  them  at  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  to  fearch  apothecaries  fhops,  ire.  in  and  about 
London  ;  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  ire.  be  wholefome, 
and  the  compoiition  according  to  the  form  preicribed 
by  the  college  in  their  difpenfaries ;  and  to  burn,  or 
otherwife  dellroy,  thofe  that  are  defective  or  decay¬ 
ed,  and  not  fit  for  iife. 

In  1696,  42  members  of  the  college  made  a  fub- 

Ifiription,  to  let  on  foot  a  dilpenfary  for  the  relief  of 
the  lick  poor,  who  are  advifed  gratis  every  day  but 
Sunday,  and  have  medicines  loid  at  the  intrinfic 
value  ;  fince  this,  they  have  eredted  two  other  dif- 
r  penfaries. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Phyficians  was  eredted  on 
the  29th  November  1 68 1  -  The  defign  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  was,  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by 
foreign  and  illiterate  impoftors,  quacks,  ire.  For  this 
reafon,  his  majelly,  at  the  time  above-mentioned, 
granted  letters  patent  to  erect  into  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their 
fucceflbrs,  by  the  title  of  <f  the  Prefident  and  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,”  with  power  to 
chufe  annually  a  council  of  feven,  one  whereof  to  be 
prefident  :  tliefe  are  to  elect  a  treafurer,  clerk,  and 
other  officers ;  to  have  a  common  feal ;  to  fue,  and  be 
fued  ;  to  make  laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phyfic, 
and  regulating  the  practice  thereof,  within  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  town  of  Leith,  and  dilti  idts  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  Weft-port,  Pleafance,  and  Potter-row;  through 
all  which  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  college  extends. 
Throughout  this  jurifdiction,'  no  perfon  is  allowed  to 

Ipradtife  phyfic,  without  a  warrant  from  the  college, 
under  the  penalty  of  5  /.  fterling  the  firft  month,  to  be 
doubled  monthly  afterwards  while  the  offence  is  con¬ 
tinued  ;  one  half  of  the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fines 
to  go  to  the  poor,  the  other  to  ufe  of  the  college. 
They  are  alfo  empowered  to  puniffi  all  licentiates  in 
phyfic  within  the  above-mentioned  bounds,  for  faults 
committed  againft  the  inftitutions  of  the  college  ;  and 
to  fine  them  of  fums  not  exceeding  40  s.  On  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  however,  they  muft  have  one  of  the  bailies 
of  the  city  to  fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  other- 
wife  their  fentence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are  alfo 
impowered  to  fearch  and  infpedf  all  medicines  within 
their  jurifiliclion,  and  throw  out  into  the  ftreet  all 
luch  as  are  bad  or  unwliolefome.  That  they  may  the 
better  attend  their  patients,  they  are  exempted  from 
watching,  warding,  and  ferving  on  juries.  They  are, 
however,  rtftraiued  from  erecting  fchools  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  art  of  phyfic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any 
perfon  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  phyfician  ;  but  are 
obliged  to  licenfe  all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees, 
in  any  other  univerfity,  and  to  admit  as  honorary 
members  all  the  profeflbrs  of  phyfic  in  the  reft  of  the 
imiverfities  of  Scotland.  Thefe  privileges  and  immu¬ 
nities  are  not,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  apothecary-furgeons,  in  their 
practice  of  curing  wounds,  contufions,  frabtures,  and 
other  external  operations. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons.  This  is  but  a 
very  late  inftitution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  College ,  and  autho- 


rifed  to  carry  into  execution  a  fcheme  for  making  pro-  College 
vifion  for  their  widows  and  children,  l$c.  II. 

College  of  JuJlice,  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  c<>1<~giate' 
Scotland  ;  otherwife  called  Court  of  feffton,  or,  of  coun¬ 
cil  and feffion.  See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clvii.  4. 

Sion  College,  or  the  college  of  the  London 
clergy,  was  formerly  a  religious  houfe,  next  to  a  fpit- 
tal  or  hofpital ;  and  now  it  is  a  compofition  of  both, 
viz.  a  college  for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  1631,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr  White,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Prefident  and  Fellows  of  Sion- 
college  ;  and  an  hofpital  of  x  o  poor  men  ;  the  firft 
within  the  gates  of  the  houfe,  and  the  latter  without. 

This  college  conlifts  of  a  prefident,  two  deans,  and 
four  afliftants,  who  are  annually  cliofen  from  among 
the  rectors  and  vicars  in  London,  fubjebt  to  the  vi Cita¬ 
tion  of  the  biffiop.  They  have  one  of  the  fineft  li¬ 
braries  in  England,  built  and  ftocked  by  Mr  Simpfon, 
chiefly  for  the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding 
other  ftudents  on  certain  terms ;  they  have  alfo  a  hall 
with  chambers  for  the  ftudents,  ^generally  filled  with 
the  minifters  of  the  neighbouring  parilhes. 

CrcJham-Q.o\.'L%o'e.,  or  College  of  Philofophy,  a 
college  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  who  built  the 
Royal-excliange;  a  moiety  of  the  revenue  whereof  lie 
gave  in  truft  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  their  fucceffors  for  ever,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  company  of  mercers ;  the  firft  to  find 
four  able  perlons  to  read  in  the  college,  divinity,  aftro- 
nomy,  mulic,  and  geometry  ;  and  the  laft,  three  or 
more  able  men  to  read  rhetoric,  civil-law,  and  phyfic; 
a  leblure  upon  each  fubjebl  is  to  be  read  in  term-time, 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  in  Latin,  in  the  forenoon^ 
and  the  fame  in  Engliih  in  the  afternoon  ;  only  the 
mufic-leblure  is  to  be  read  alone  in  Engliih.  The  lec¬ 
turers  have  each  50  /.  per  annum ,  and  a  lodging  in  the 
college. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  royal  fociety  ;  that 
noble  academy,  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for 
their  improvementsnn  natural  knowledge.  See  So¬ 
ciety. 

College  of  Heralds,  commonly  called  the  Heralds 
Office ;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  king 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  ire.  They  had 
a  fecond  charter  from  king  Henry  VI. ;  and  a  houfe 
built  near  Dobiors-commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fubordinate  to  the  earl-marlh’al  of 
England.  They  are  afliftants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common-hall  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  where  they  fit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majefty’s 
arms.  See  Herald. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Co  lle  g  x  al,  churches  are  thofe 
which  have  110  biffiop’s  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient  re¬ 
tinue  of  the  bilhop,  the  canons  and  prebends.  Such 
are  Weftminfter,  Rippon,  Windfor,  ire.  governed  by 
deans  and  chapters.  . 

Of  thefe  collegiate  churches  there  are:  two  kinds ; 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  ecdefiaftical  foundation ; 
each  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fervice,  regulated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  are 
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Collet  even  fome  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
II  rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbeys, 
ier‘  which  in  time  were  fecularized.  The  church  of  St 
Peter’s,  Weftminfter,  was  anciently  a  cathedral;  but 
the  revenues  of  the  monaltery  being  by  adt  of  parlia¬ 
ment  1  Elizabeth  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  feveral  caufes 
the  ftyling  it  cathedral,  in  lie  ad  of  collegiate,  church  of 
Welhninfter,  has  occafroned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLET,  amongjewelers,  denotes  the  horizontal 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants.  See  Bril¬ 
liant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef- 
fels  which  i ticks  to  the  iron  inftrument  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  Out  of  the  melting-pot :  thefe  are 
afterwards  ufed  for  making  green  glals. 

COLLETICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote  much  the  fame 
with  Ag&lutinants  or  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  a  learned  Englilh  nonjuring 
divine,  born  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Caius  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  firlt  the  fmaH  rectory  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  St  Edmuncf’s  Bury  in  Suffolk  ;  which  in  fix 
years  he  refigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
where  he  was  made  ledturer  of  Gray’s-lnn:  but  the 
change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  exercife  of  his  fundlion  impradlicable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  againll  the 
revolution;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpon- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafonable  ; 
but  was  releafed  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
fiis  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  ta¬ 
cit  acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
principles,  he  next  adted  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Perkins  for  the  aflaflination  plot;  by  giving  them 
lolemn  abfolution,  and  by  impolition  of  hands:  ab- 
fconding  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1  726.  Thefe  proceedings 
having  put  a  flop  to  his  adlivity,  he  employed  his  re¬ 
tired  hours  rather  more  ufefully  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  he  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  by  publifhing  his  Short  view  oj'  the  immo¬ 
rality  and  profanenefs  oj  the  Engl'tjh  jlage  ;  which  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time  1 
but  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reafon,  it  js  allowed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  moll  part,  by  fucceed- 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  his  animad- 
veriions.  He  next  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Mor- 
reri’s  great  Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Didtionary ; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labonr,  and  which  appeared 
in  4  vols.  folio.  After  this  he  publilhed  “  An  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,” 
in  2  vols  folio;  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgement,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He 
was  befides  engaged  in  feveral  controverfies,  which 
his  condudl  and  writing  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to 
mention.  In  queen  Anne’s  reign,  Mr  Collier  was 
tempted,  by  offers  of  confiderable  preferment,  to  a 
fubmiflion ;  but,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle, 
he  could  pot  be  brought  to  liften  to  any  terms. 


Collier,  or  Coallier.  See  Coallier.  Collier 

COLLIERY,  Coalery,  or  Coalliery.  See  K 
CoALERY.  C°llln5 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  a  polemical  writer,  born  at 
Helten  near  Hounflow  in  the  county  of.  Middlefex 
in  1676,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  L.  1 500  a-year.  He  was  firlt  bred  at  Eaton 
college,  and  then  went  to  King’s-college  Cambridge, 
where  he  hail  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  after¬ 
wards  hilltop  of  Chichelter.  He  was  afterwards  a 
Iludent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  relilhing  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  ttudy.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  His  firlt 
remarkable  piece  was  publilhed  in  1707,  “  An  Elfay 
concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  propofitions,  the  evi¬ 
dence  whereof  depends  on  human  teftimony.”  In 
1702,  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Mr  Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  1713,  lie  publilhed  his  difeourfe  on 
free-thinking  ;  which  made  a  prodigious  noile.  In 
1 71 5,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Eflex,  and  adled 
as  a  juftice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid¬ 
dlefex  and  liberty  of  Weltminlter.  The  fame  year, 
he  publilhed  a  “  Philofophical  Elfay  concerning  hu¬ 
man  liberty.”  In  1718,  he  was  chofen  trealurer  of 
the  county  of  ElTex ;  and.  this  office  he  difeharged 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  he  publilhed  his  “  Hif¬ 
torical  and  critical  Elfay  on  the  39  articles.”  Soon 
after,  he  publilhed  his  “  Difeourfe  of  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  Chrittian  religion;”  to  which  is  prefix¬ 
ed,  “  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing;”  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  writings.  In  1726,  appeared  his 
“  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
difeourfe  of  the  grounds,  ire.”  In  this  difeourfe,  lie 
mentions  a  MS.  dilfertation  of  his  to  Ihew  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  cal¬ 
led  Sibyllifls  by  the  Pagans ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  fcheme  of  literal  prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro¬ 
gers  in  his  “  Neceflity  of  divine  revelation  aflert- 
ed.”  In  anfwer  to  which,  our  author  wrote  “  A 
letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occafion,  &c.” 

His  health  began  to  decline  fome  years  before  his 
death,  and  he  was  very  much  afflidled  with  the  Hone, 
which  at  lalt  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Har¬ 
ley  Square  in  1 729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  cha¬ 
pel,  where  a  monument  was  eredled  to  him,  with 
an  epitaph  in  Latin.  His  curious  library  was  open  to 
all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
all  the  afliftance  in  his  power;  he  even  furniflted  his 
antagonifts  with  books  to  confute  liimfelf,  and  direc¬ 
ted  them  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable.  He  was  remarkably  averfe 
to  all  indecency  and  obfeenity  of  difeourfe  ;  and  was, 
independent  of  his  fcepticilin,  a  lincerely  good  man. 

Collins  (John),  an  eminent  accountant  and  ma¬ 
thematician,  born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  bookfeller  at 
Oxford.  Befides  feveral  treadles  on  practical  fubjedls, 
he  communicated  fome  curious  papers  to  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  are  to  be 

found 
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"Collins  found  in  the  early  numbers  of  their  Philofophical  Tran- 
J  factions:  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other 
0  n  on‘  fcientifical  publications  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1683  ; 
and  about  2J  years  afier,  all  his  papers  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 
it  appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  conflant  correfpond- 
ence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  ;  and  that  many  of  the  late  difcoveries  in  phy- 
lical  knowledge,  if^  not  actually  made  by  him,  w7ere 
yet  brought  forth  by  his  endeavours. 

Collins  (William),  an  admirable  poet,  was  born 
-at  Chichelter,  about  the  year  1724.  He  received  his 
clalfical  education  at  Winchefter  ;  after  which  he  ltu- 
died  at  New  college,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com¬ 
moner  of  King’s  college  in  the  lame  nniverlity,  and 
was  at  length  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ltudy  of 
poetry,  and  publilhed  his  Oriental  Eclogues ;  after 
which,  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pof- 
felled  of  an  ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation ;  his  heart  was  fufceptible  of  the  finell 
feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humanity,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  carried  away  by  that  high  enthufiafm  which  gives 
to  imagination  its  ftrongeft  colouring;  and  he  was  at 
once  capable  of  Toothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  paffions  by  the  force 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  delcription.  With  tliele  powers,  he  attempted 
lyric  poetry;  and  in  1746,  publilhed  his  Odes,  de- 
l’criptive  and  allegorical :  but  the  fale  of  this  work  be¬ 
ing  not  at  all  anfwerable  to  its  merit,  he  burnt  the 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of  a 
liberal  fpiiit  and  a  fmall  fortune,  his  pecuniary  re- 
l'ources  were  unhappily  loon  exhaufted;  and  his  life 
became  a  miferable  example  of  neceffity,  indolence, 
and  diffipation.  He  projected  books  which  he  was 
well  able  to  execute  ;  and  became  in  idea  an  liiltorian, 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet ;  but  wanted  the  means 
and  encouragement  to  carry  thefe  ideas  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Day  Succeeded  day,  for  the  fupport  of  which 
he  had  made  no  prdvifion ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  lub- 
lift,  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend, 
or  the  generolity  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.  His  fpi- 
rits  became  opprclTed,  and  he  funk  into  a  fullen  de- 
fpondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  ltate  of  mind,  his 
uncle  colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  him  a  confulerable 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment ;  he 
had  been  fo  long  harralfed  by  anxiety  and  djftrefs, 
that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  dii'order,  which  at  length 
reduced  the  finelt  underftanding  to  the  molt  deplor¬ 
able  childilhnefs.  In  the  firft  liages  of  this  diforder, 
he  endeavoured  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and 
parted  into  France;  but  the  growing  malady  obliged 
him  to  return;  and  having  continued,  with  lhort  in¬ 
tervals,  in  this  pitiable  ltate  till  the  year  1756,  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  filter.  The  ingenious  Mr 
'Longhorne  has  publilhed  his  poetical  works,  with  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  author,  in  one  volume  duodecimo. 

COLLINSON  (Peter),  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety, 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  north,  was 
born  in  1693 ;  he  was  bred  a  quaker,  and  being, 
with  a  brother  James,  educated  to  the  bufuiefs  of 
men-mercers,  they  entered  into  that  trade  in  part- 
nerfhip.  Peter,  while  a  youth,  difcovered  a  lining 
Vol.  III. 


attachment  to  natural  hiltory  ;  and  hts  diligent  curio-  CoIlinfor.L 
lity  introduced  hint  to  an  acquaintance  with  Derham,  II 
Woodward,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  other  eminent  na-  Collufion- 
turalills.  Belide  this  propenfity,  his  knowledge  in 
the  antiquities  of  his  own  country  was  fo  confiderable, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  antiquarians 
from  its  firft  inititution ;  and  was  eleCied  a  member 
of  the  royal  fociety  in  1728  :  he  was  a  mod  diligent 
aflociate  in  both,  furnilhing,  and  procuring,  many 
valuable  articles  of  intelligence,  relating  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  objects  of  their  inquiries,  as  well  at  home  as 
abroad.  Among  his  many  correfpondents  was  the 
celebrated  Linnaeus,  with  whom,  during  his  relidence 
in  England,  lie  contracted  an  intimate  triendfliip.  As 
his  mercantile  connections  were  chiefly'  in  North  A- 
merica,  fo  he  interefted  himfelf  in  whatever  might 
promote  the  advantage  of  that  country.  In  the  year 
i  730,  when  a  lubfcription  library  was  negociating  at 
Philadelphia,  Mr  Collinfon  not  only  made  feveral 
valuable  prefents  himfelf,  but  procured  others  front 
his  friends :  and  tranfmitted  over  to.  the  directors  of 
this  library,  among  whom  was  Dr  Franklin,  the  ear- 
lieft  account  of  every  new  improvement  in  agricuL 
ture  and  the  arts.  He  was  the  firft  who  fent  over  ac¬ 
counts,  in  1 745,  of  the  new  experiments  in  electrici¬ 
ty,  which  had  been  made  in  Germany,  together  with 
a  glafs  tube  ;  which  were  the  firft  notices  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin  received  on  a  fubjeCl  he  afterward  fo  much  excel¬ 
led  in  himfelf.  Without  any  pretenfions  to  what  is 
generally  called  learning,  Mr  Collinfon  knew  more, 
both  of  nature  and  art,  than  nine  out  often  who  pride 
tliemfelves  in  the  pollcflion  of  it.  He  was  no  left 
diltinguilhed  by  his  virtues  in  private  life,  than  by  his 
knowledge  ;  and  died  of  a  fuprelfion  of  urine  in  1 768. 

COLLINSONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  is  but  one  ipecies,  a  native  of  North  America, 
but  poirelfed  of  no  remarkable  properties. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  ex¬ 
treme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obiervable  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  firft  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes  ;  diftinCl  from  the  albumen.  Har¬ 
vey  calls  it  the  oculns. 

COLLIQUATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  applied  to  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubftances,  tending  to¬ 
wards  fufion.  See  Fusion. 

Colliquation,  in  phyiic,  a  term  applied  to  the 
blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafts  or  balfamic  texture  ; 
and  to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  wafte  away,  by 
means  of  the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the 
feveral  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  ikin, 
falter  than  they  ought :  which  occafions  fluxes  of  ma¬ 
ny  kinds,  but  moltly  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy 
fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a  fever  at¬ 
tended  with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  ftriking  of  one  hard  body  againft 
another ;  or  the  friClion  or  percuflion  of  bodies  mo¬ 
ving  violently  with  different  directions,  and  dalhing 
againft  each  other. 

COLLUSION,  in  law,  a  fecret  underftanding  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulent¬ 
ly  againft  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon. 
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Collum  C0LLUM,  the  fame  with  Neck. 

II  COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  for 

Cologne.  a  diforder  of  the  eyes ;  defigned  to  cool  and  repel 
hot  fliarp  humours. 

They  are  generally  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  liquid, 
and  the  other  dry.  Liquid  eollyria  are  compofed  of 
ophthalmic  powders  in  waters  ;  as  rofe-water,  plan¬ 
tain-water,  or  that  of  fennel,  eye-bright,  ire.  where¬ 
in  tutty,  white  vitriol,  or  lbme  other  proper  powder, 
is  diffolved. 

The  dry  collyrinm  is  troches  of  rhafis,  fugar-candy, 
tutty  prepared,  ire.  blown  into  the  eye. 

COLMAR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  Up¬ 
per  Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has  great 
privileges,  and  the  Proteftants  have  liberty  of  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Ill,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  J. 

COL  MARS,  a  town  of  France  in  Provence,  and 
the  diOcefe  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  2J.  N.  Lat.  44.  17. 

COLMOGOROD,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Ruffia, 
with  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  feated  in  an  ifland  formed 
by  the  river  Divina,  in  E.  Long.  23.  30.  N.  Lat. 
36.  32. 

C'OLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckingliam-fhire  in 
England,  leated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  feparates 
this  county  from  Middlcfex.  It  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  on  the  Weftern  road,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
W.  Long.  o.  J9.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W. 
Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  ; 3.  45. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea  in 
Turky  in  Europe.  £.  Long.  23.  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  botany.  See  Cucumis. 

COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an 
afchbifliop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialrfts.  E.  Long, 
ly.  42.  N.  Long.  46.  33. 

COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  1 1.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  39. 

COLOGNE  (the  archbifhoprick  or  diocefe  of)  is 
one  of  the  ftates  that  compofe  the  electoral  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bouhded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Clevcs  and  Gueldres,  on  the  weft  by 
that  of  Juliers,  on  the  fouth  by  the  archhilhoprick  of 
Cleves,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  almoft  wholly  feparated  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  which 
the  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  about  feventy  miles  arlong  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio¬ 
cefe  ;  the  Higher  Diocefe  contains  that  part  whidi  lies 
above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonne,  the  capital  town 
of  this  electorate,  and  where  the  elector  refides ;  be- 
fides  which  there  are  Leichnich,  Andcrnach,  Bruyl, 
Zulich,  and  Kerpen.  The  Lower  Diocefe  is  on  the 
other  lid e  of  Cologne,  and  contains  the  towns  of 
Zonz,  Neuys,  Heizarwart,  Kempen,  Rhynberg,  and 
Alpen.  The  city  of  Cologne  and  county  of  Meurs, 
though  within  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  do  not  belong 
to  it ;  for  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Meurs  belongs 
to  the  houfe  of  Naflau- Orange ;  but,  by  way  of  re- 


compence,  the  elector  has  confiderable  pofteffions  in  Cologne. 

Weftplialia,  which  they  call  the  Domain.  It  contains - - 

the  duchy  of  Weftphalia  and  the  county  of  Rechlinchu- 
fen.  This  prelate  is  one  of  the  electors  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  holds  alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the 
lecond  or  third  rank  in  the  electoral  college.  He  is 
arch -chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Italy;  which  dignity 
was  very  important  when  the  emperors  were  mailers 
of  Italy,  but  now  it  is  next  to  nothing.  When  the 
emperors  were  crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  arcli- 
bifliop  of  Cologne  performed  the  ceremony,  which 
caufed  him  to  pretend  to  the  fame  right  elfewhere ; 
but  he  was  oppofed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz.  This 
occalioned  an  order,  that  they  lhould  each  of  them 
have  that  honour  in  their  own  diocefe,  but  if  it  was 
done  elfewhere,  they  lhould  perform  it  alternately. 

The  archbilhop  of  Cologne  is  elected  by  the  chapter 
in  that  city,  which  is  the  moft  illuftrious  in  all  Ger¬ 
many.  They  are  all  princes  or  counts,  except  eight 
doctors,  who  have  no  occafion  to  prove  their  nobility. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  diocefe  of  that  name,  with  an-  arch- 
bilhop’s  lee,  and  a  famous  univerfity,  feated  oh  the 
river  Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  6.  38.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.  In 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Colonia 
Agrippina,  and  Ubiorum,  becaufe  it  was  built  by  A- 
grippina  the  wife  of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  Nero ; 
and  becaufe  the  Ubii  inhabited  rliis  country  on  tire; 

Lower  Rhine.  In  755,  it  was  an  archbiihopric,  and 
in  1260  entered  into  the  Hanfeatic  league.  The  uni¬ 
versity  was  eftablilhed  in  1388  by  Pope  Urban  VI. 

The  city  is  fortified  with  Itrong  walls,  flanked  with 
83  large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  dirches; 
but  thefie  fortifications  being  executed  after  tire  an¬ 
cient  manner  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  pre- 
fent.  It  lies  in  the  fhape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  laid 
to  have  20  gates,  19  parishes,  37  monafteries,  amt 
365  churches  and  chapels ;  but  the  ftreets  in  general 
are  dirty  and  b  idly  pa  ved,  the  windows  of  the  honfes 
compofed  of  fmall  bits  of  round  glafs,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  but  few  for  fo  large  a  place.  It  is  inhabited 
moftly  by  Papifts ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  Prote- 
ftants,  who  repair  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mu!- 
heim,  in  the  dnchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worfbip.  Its 
trade,  which  is  cunfiderabte,  especially  in  Rhenilh 
wine,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Proteftants,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  by  die  Rhine.  The  Ihips  with  which  they 
trade  to  the  Netherlands  are  of  a  particular  form, 
and  confiderable  burthen.  The  clergy  here  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  large  revenues.  That  of  the 
archbtfhoji  is  L.  130,000.  Baron  Pelnitz  fays,  that 
though  Cologne  is  one  of  the  greateft  cities,  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  melancholy  in  all  Europe ;  there  being 
nothing  to  be  feen  but  priefts,  friars  and  Undents,  ma¬ 
ny  of  whom  beg  alms  with  a  fong;  and  nothing  to  he 
heard  but  the  ringing  of  bells :  that  there  are  very 
few  families  of  quality ;  that  the  vulgar  are  very 
clownilh  ;  and  that  the  noblemen  of  the  chapter  ftay 
no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty  obliges  them.  Mr 
Wright,  in  his  travels,  fays,  that  the  women  go  veil¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  the  heft  gin  is  that  diftilled  from  the  ju¬ 
niper  berries  which  grow  in  this  neighbourhood.  This 
city  is  perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  of  any  in  the 
world  for  the  great  numbers  of  precious  relics  it  con¬ 
tains, 
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tains,  of  which  the  Popilh  clergy,  no  doubt,  make 
their  advantage.  In  the  church  of  St  Urfulu,  they 
pretend  to  fliew  her  tomb,  and  the  bones  of  the  1 1,000 
pretended  virgin  martyrs,  though  that  fiory  is  entire¬ 
ly  owing  to  a  miltaken  infcription.  The  heads  of 
l'ome  of  thefe  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept  in  cafes  of 
filver,  others  are  covered  with  Huffs  of  gold,  and  fome 
have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  Brevat  fays, 
he  law  between  4  and  5000  fculls,  decked  with  gar¬ 
lands,  and  coronets,  ranged  on  fhelves.  The  ca- 
noneffes  of  St  Urfula,  who  rnufi  be  all  counteifes, 
have  a  handfome  income.  In  their  church  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  fliew  three  of  the  thorns  of  our  Saviour’s 
crown,  and  one  of  the  veffels  which  contained  the 
Water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana.  In  the  church  of  St  Gereon  are  900  heads  of 
Moorilh  Cavaliers,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Confiantine  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have 
been  beheaded  for  refufing  to  facrifice  to  idols.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  of  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  fcarlet,  adorned  with 
pearls.  In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wife  men  who  came  from  the  cafi  to  vifit  our 
Saviour,  are  faid  to  be  interred.  They  lie  in  a  large- 
purple  flirine  fpangled  with  gold,  let  upon  a  pedef- 
tal  of  brafs,  in  the  midfi  of  a  fquare  maufoleum,  faced 
within  and  without  with  marble  andjafper.  It  is 
opened  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  if  two  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  when  thefe  kings 
or  wife  men  are  feen  lying  at  full  length,  with  their 
heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gold  garnilhed  with 
precious  Hones.  Their  names,  which  are  Cafpar ,  Mel- 
chier ,  and  Balthafar ,  are  in  purple  characters  on  a 
little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  Hones,  particularly 
an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.  Over  againlt  them  are  fix 
large  branches  of  filver,  with  wax  candles,  which 
burn  night  and  day.  The  bones  of  thefe  men,  we 
are  told,  were  brought  to  Confiantinople  by  Helena 
mother  to  Confiantine  ;  from  thenee  to  Milan  by  Eu- 
fiorpius  hilhop  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  hither  by 
archbilhop  Rainold.  In  the  Jefuits  college  are  the 
portraits  of  the  firfi  1 3  generals  of  that  order,  with 
Ignatius  Loyola  at  their  head  ;  and  in  the  church,  winch 
is  the  finefi  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  Hatties,  with  an 
amazing  quantity  of  fine  filver  plate  ;  and  the  utenfils 
for  mal's  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  Hones. 
In  the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
Dons  Scotus,  furnamed  Dollar  Snbtilis,  with  this  epi¬ 
taph,  “  Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  me  fulcepit,  Gallia 
tne  docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet.”  Cologne  is  a  free  im¬ 
perial,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of 
the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  thofe 
of  the  empire,  it  has  the  fii  H  place  on  the  Rhenilh 
bench.  Towards  the  defence  of  the  empire,  its  afTeff- 
ment  is  825  florins ;  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  chamber-court,  405  rix-dollars,  72L  kruitzers 
each  term.  Its  militia  confifis  of  four  companies  of 
foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.  It  is  governed 
by  its  own  l'enate,  in  refped  to  civil  matters  and 
caufes  ;  hut  the  criminal  jurifdicHion  belongs  to  the 
ticdlur  and  his  chapter;  and  fo  jealous  are  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  him,  that  they  will  not  permit  him  to  Hay 
in  the  city  above  three  days  at  a  time,  nor  to  come 
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into  it  with  a  large  retinue.  For  this  reafon  the  elec-  Cologne 
tor  refides  commonly  at  Bonn.  1 

Cologne -Earth,  a  kind  of  very  light  baHard  °  °n‘ 
ochre,  of  a  deep  brown  colour. 

COLOMBO,  a  handfome,  pleafant,  and  firong 
town  of  Alia,  feated  on  the  eaHern  fide  of  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  in  the  EaH  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguefein  1638;  and  in  1658,  they  were  driven  from 
it  by  the  natives,  aflified  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  now 
-in  pofleflion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives  live  in 
the  old  town,  without  the  walls  of  the  new :  the 
Hreets  of  this  lafi  are  w-ide  and  fpacious;  and  the  build¬ 
ings  are  in  the  modern  tafie,  particularly  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  houfe  which  is  a  handfome  ftru&ure.  E.  Long. 

80.  25.  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

COLOMEY,  orCoLOMiA,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  Rullia,  feated  on  the  liver  Pruth,  in  E.  Long. 

2 5.  9.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLOMNA  (Fabio),  a  very  learned  botanifi,  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  {killed 
in  the  languages,  in  mulic,  deligning,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics ;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
1  7l,h  century.  He  wrote,  1.  d>LTc(Saaa*®-,  feu  Plan- 
tarum  aliquot  (ac  pifeium)  hifioria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarnm  rariprunique  Hirpiuin  iK^fxaa ;  itemque  de 
aquatilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis  an i mail  bus,  libellus ;  and 
other  works. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  firfi  and  mofi  confider- 
able  of  the  large  intefiines.  See  Anatomy,  under 
n°  354- 

Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point,  or  charader  form¬ 
ed  thus  [:],  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide 
the  members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing  ;  fee  alfo 
Period,  Comma,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians 
generally  alfign  the  ule  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the 
middle  of  a  period;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lefs  per¬ 
fect  than  the  dot,  or  period  : — but,  a  fenfe  lefs  perfect 
than  the  period,  is  an  expreflion  extremely  vague 
and  indeterminaie.  See  Period. 

Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is 
perfect,  but  the  fenience  not  concluded but  neither  is 
this  over  dear  and  exprefs. 

A  late  author,  in  an  ingenious  difconrfe,  De  rations 
intsrpungendi,  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where¬ 
in  it  differs  from  the  fernicolon,  ire.  more  precifely. 

A  colon,  on  his  principles,  ftrves  to  diltinguilh  thole 
conjunct  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being  divided  intoother  members;  whereof one>  at 
leafi,  is  conjunct.  Thus,  in  the  fentence.  As  vie  can¬ 
not  difeern  the  Jhadow  moving  along  the  dial-plate,  fo 
the  advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived 
by  the  diflance  gone  over ;  the  two  members  being 
both  fimple,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.  In  this, 

As  we  perceive  the  flradow  to  have  moved,  but  did  not 
perceive  it  moving ;  fo  our  advances  in  underfunding, 
in  that  they  confijl  of  fuch  minute  ftps,  are  only  per¬ 
ceivable  by  the  diflance ; — the  fentence  being  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjunct  ones,  fince 
they  include  others  ;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  fe- 
mieolon,  and  the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this,  As 
we  perceive  the  Jhadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial, 
but  did  not  perceive  it  moving  ;  and  it  appears  the  grafs 
has  grown,  though  no  body  ever  faw  it  grow  :  fo  the  ad- 
12  G  2  vatices 
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Colonel  vances  we  make  in  knowledge,  as  they  confifi  of  fuch 
U  minute  fiefs,  are  only  perceivable  by  the  difiance — the 
Colonfay.  advancement  in  knowledge  is  compared  to  the  motion 
of  a  lhadow,  and  the  growth  of  grafs;  which  compa- 
rifon  divides  the  lentence  into  two  principal  parts  : 
but  fince  what  is  faid  of  the  movement  of  the  lhadow, 
and  likewife  of  the  growth  of  grafs,  contains  two 
fimple  members,  they  are  to  be  leparated  by  a  lemi- 
colon ;  confequently,  a  higher  pointing  is  required  to 
f'eparate  them  from  the  other  part  of  the  lentence, 
which  they  are  oppofed  to:  and  this  is  a  colon.  See 
Punctuation. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dragons. 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in  ar- 
rert,  but  mull  acquaint  the  general  with  it ;  he  is  not 
allow'ed  a  guard,  only  a  centry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

Co  lone  E-Lieutenant,  he  who  commands  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other 
perfon  of  the  firft  eminence,  is  colonel.  Thefe  colo¬ 
nel-lieutenants  have  always  a  colonel's  commillion, 
and  are  ulually  general  officers. 

Lieuteuanf-Co'LONE'L,  the  fecond  officer  in  a  regi¬ 
ment,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  com¬ 
mands  in  the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  campagna  of 
Home,  18  miles  ealtward  of  that  city.  E.  Long. 
33.  1 J.  N.  Lat.  42  o. 

Colonna  (Pompey),  cardinal  archbilhop  of  Mon¬ 
treal  in  Sicily,  and  hilltop  of  a  very  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  confpicnous  figure  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinal's  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re¬ 
veries  of  fortune.  Julius  II.  removed  him  from  all 
his  dignities ;  but  Leo  I.  reltored  him,  created  him 
cardinal,  and  lent  him  on  feveral  embaffies.  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  diverted  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  re- 
flored  him  to  it.  It  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to 
him  for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  The  pope 
refufmg  him  fome  requelt,  he  reproached  him,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  That  it  was  by  his  interell  he  had  arrived  at 
his  dignity."  The  pope  replied,  “  It  is  true,  but  let 
me  be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf ; 
for  by  atrting  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpolTefs 
me  of  that  you  have  raifed  me  to."  He  died  vice¬ 
roy  of  Naples  in  1532.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in 
praife  oflfabella  Filamarini,  in  which  he  protefts  the 
chaftity  of  his  wilhts.  He  wrote  another  work,  De 
laudibus  mul'terum. 

COLONNA  DE,  iti  architecture,  a  periftyle  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  figure  ;  or  a  feries  of  columns  difpofed  in  a  circle, 
and  infulated  witliin  lide. 

APolyfitle  Coionade,  is  that  whofe  numbers  of 
columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
lingle  view.  Such  is  the  coionade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  confining  of  284  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  an  half  diame¬ 
ter,  all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern 
I  (lands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
of  Oronfay,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  in  time 
of  Hood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor,  viz. 
Mr  Mf Neil.  See  Oronsay. 
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COLONUS,  an  huibandman,  or  villager,  who  was  Colonns 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain  II 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord’s  Colony-  , 
land ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  clown ,  who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  boor. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  into 
a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  it. 

We  may  diltinguilh  three  kinds  of  colonies.  Firrt, 
thole  ferving  to  eafe  or  difeharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  become  too  numerous, 
fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently  fubfilt. 

The  fecond  are  thole  eltablilhed  by  victorious  prin¬ 
ces  and  people  in  the  middle  of  vanquiffied  nations, 
to  keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience. 

The  third  may  be  called  colonies  of  commerce  ;  be- 
canfe,  in  effeCt,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  foie  occafion  and 
object  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonies,  that, 
fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  ealt  firft,  and  fnccef- 
fively  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha¬ 
bited  :  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  and  Grecian  colonies,  lo 'famous  in  ancient  hi- 
ftory,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  eftabliffiment 
of  fuch  colonies,  that,  during  the  declenlion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  ifluing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  over-run  the  Gauls, 

Italy,  and  the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and, 
after  leveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  tfie  anci¬ 
ent  inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed. 
them  more  than  any  other  people  ;  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquerts  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eart.  Every  one  knows  how  many  cities  in  Gaul,. 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colo¬ 
nies. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonics  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  thole  lent  by  the  fenate ;  and  the  military  ones,, 
conlifting  of  old  lbldiers,  broken  and  difabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their fervices.  See  Benefice.  The 
colonies  lent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman  or  La¬ 
tin,  i.  e.  compofed  cither  of  Roman  citizens  or  Latins. 

The  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  had  the  right  of  fuf- 
frages  ;  but  had  no  part  in  the  offices  or  honours  of 
the  republic.  The  inhabitants  of  Latin  colonies,  had 
no  right  of  fuffrages  without  an  exprefs  permiffion.. 

According  to  Ulpian,  (l.  1.  D.  deCenf.)  there  were 
other  colonies,  which  had  little  more  than  the  name  ; 
only  enjoying  what  they  called  jus  l tali  cum,  i.  e.  they 
were  free  from  the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Such  were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus,  He¬ 
liopolis,  Palmyra,  ire.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a  volume 
in  folio  with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  colonies,  in 
honour  of  the  emperors  who  founded  them.  The  or¬ 
dinary  (ymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals,  was 
either  an  eagle ;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were 
diftribured  in  th«  colonies  :  or  a  labourer,  holding  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  as  when  the  colony 
conlifted  of  ordinary  inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals 
are  feen  the  names  of  the  decemviri,  who  held  the 
fame  rank  and  had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the 
confuls  had  at  Rome. 

Laltly,  the  colojiits  of  commerce,  are  thofe  efta- 
bliflied. 
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blifhed  by  the  Englilh,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguele,  number  of  fubjefts  that  would  otherwife  be  totally  loll  Colony, 
and  other  nations  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries,. and  by  their  removal  into  other  countries, 
which  they  continue  Hill  to  eilablilh,  in  l'everal  parts  It  would  befides  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  lhow 
of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America ;  either  to  keep  up  a  from  reafon  alone,  that  plantations  are  highly  bene- 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the  ficial,  as  contributing  more  to  the  riches  and  welfare 
ground,  by  planting  fugar-canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  of  any  country,  or  at  leal!  of  any  trading  country,  than 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co-  fixing  fettle  rnents  in  foreign  parts;  and  more  el'pe- 
lonies,  are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  nor-  chilly  in  fiich  a  country  as  America,  where  vail  regi- 
thern  and  l'outhern  ;  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Ca-  011s  may  be  obtained  merely  by  ellablilhing  colonies 
nada,  Virginia,  New-England,  Carolina,  la  Louiliana,  in  them.  Let  us  confider  what  rendered  the  Portu- 
1* Acadia,  Hudl'on’s  Bay,  the  Antilles  Illands,  Jamaica,  gut  fe  heretofore  rich  and  powerful,  and  what  in  fome 
Domingo,  and  the  other  illands. — In  Africa,  Mada-  mealijre  keeps  them  fo  Hill ;  is  it  not  their  planta- 
gafcar,Capeof  Good  Hope,  Cape  Verd,  and  its  illands,  tions  J  If  we  alk  the  fame  quellion  with  regard  to 
and  all  thofe  vail  coalts  extended  thence  as  far  as  to  Spain,  we  mult  receive  the  lame  anfwer  ;  and  yet 
the  Red  Sea. — Laltly,  in  Afia,  the  famous  Batavia  of  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  both  thefe  na- 
the  Dutch ;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the  Portuguele  ;  and  l’ome  tions  are  under  valt  inconveniencies  with  refpeft  to 
other  lei's  conliderable  places  of  the  Englilh,  French,  their  plantations ;  for  they  draw  nothing  from  them 
and  Danes.  but  in  fatisfaftion  for  commodities  and  manufactures, 

The  practice  of  fettling  commercial  colonies  in  di-  and  yet  the  far  greatell  part,  indeed  almoft  all  thefe 
ftant  countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wifelt  nations  commodities  and  manufactures,  they  purchafe  tliem- 
of  antiquity,  who  acted  fy lie matically  upon  maxims  felves  from  other  nations ;  notwithllanding  which  pro¬ 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  digions  obftacle,  it  is  apparent  that  their  plantations 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoeni-  are  not  only  the  great  and  conltant,  but  almolt  the 
cians,  the  commercial  Hates  of  Greece,  the  Carthagi-  foie  fource  of  their  riches.  This  alone,  to  a  man  of 
nians,  and  even  the  Romans;  for  though  the  colonies  fenfe  and  reflection,  will  afford  a  full  conviftion  of  the 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  ealily  be  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced,  as  to  the  benefit  of 
fhewn  that  they  were  likewife  made  ufe  of  for  the  plantations  in  general. 

purpofes  of  trade.  The  lavage  nations  who  ruined  There  is  no  fhortcr  method  with  refpeft  to  our 
the  Roman  empire,  fought  nothing  but  to  extirpate  own  in  particular,  than  to  conlider  one  that  has  fome 
or  hold  in  vaflalage  thole  whom  they  overcame  ;  and  ftaple  commodity,  which  may  ferve  as  a  model  for 
therefore,  whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions  the  reft  ;  and  none  can  anfwer  this  purpole  better, 
at' the  expence.  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  recourfe  than  Virginia,  one  of  the  oldelt,  belt  cultivated,  and 
to  llrong  forts  and  garrifons  to  keep  the  couquered  in  molt  populous  of  our  colonies  upon  the  continent.  It 
awe.  For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famous  is  computed  that  the  number  of  fouls  indifcriminately 
Machiavel ;  who  labours  to  lhow,  that  the  fettling  of  may  amount  in  Virginia  to  about  half  a  million,  and 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  me-  of  thefe  about  120,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
thod  of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than  building  may  be  white,  which  lhews  this  colony  is  in  itlelf  a 
fortrelfes  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of  thing  of  prodigious  importance.  The  next  tiling  is  to 
the  ableft  and  belt  ftatefmen  that  ever  appeared,  find  out  what  advantages  this  country  derives  from 
ftrongly  recommended  colonies ;  as  affording  a  refuge  fuch  a  number  of  its  fubjefts  dwelling  there.  In  the 
to  fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  as  opening  firlt  place  it  mult  be  oblerved,  that  as  the  value  of  la- 
a  field  for  fuch  men  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through  bour  differs  in  levtral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  fo  the  la- 
want  of  intereft  could  not  raife  theinfelves  in  their  bour  of  a  man  in  molt  of  the  plantations  is  not  only  as 
own  country  ;  and  as  a  fupplement  to  hofpitals  and  advantageous  to  his  native  country  as  if  he  worked  at 
oilier  charitable  foundations,  which  he  thought  in  time  home,  but  much  more  fo  :  upon  a  moderate  compu- 
might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  tation,  we  may  reckon,  that  l’ucli  a  perfon  contributes 
have  ridiculed  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  colonies,  to  the  public  (lock  four  times  as  much.  So  that  we 
and  alferted  that  they  mult  always  do  mifthief  by  de-  may  with  reafon  reckon,  that  the.  white  people  in 
populating  the  mother-country.  But  it  mult  be  con-  Virginia,  one  with  another,  produce  12I.  to  this  na- 
fidered,  that  fuch  as  are  inclined  to  leave  their  native  ticn  ;  the  reafon  of  which  will  appear,  when  we  con- 
eountry  to  go  to  a  colony,  would  in  all  probability  do  fider  the  nature  of  their  commerce  more  particularly, 
fo  to  go  to  a  foreign  nation.  Before  any  colonies  But  befides  this,  the  negroes  are  of  great  advantage 
were  lent  from  Britain,  multitudes  left  this  ifland  and  to  this  kingdom,  though  of  infinitely  lefs  than  the 
went  fo  the  continent,  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  In  white  people  would  be,  if  they  were  employed  in  the 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  many  thoufands  of  fame  work  ;  for  every  one  of  thefe  poor  creatures 
Browniits  retired  to  Holland  and  Zealand ;  but  no  confumes  yearly  two  hilling-hoes,  two  weediffg-hoes, 
fooner  did  thefe  people  hear  of  the  aft  of  religious  two  grubbing-hoes,  befides  axes,  laws,  wimbles^  nails, 
toleration  being  paffed,  than  moft  of  them  left  the  and  other  iron  tools  and  materials.  On  the  whole, 
dominions  of  the  States,  and  went  to  New  Eng-  there  can  be  no  fort  of  quellion,  hecaufe  it  appears  a 
land.  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  thefe  people  necefl’arily  take 

From  this  example,  and  many  others  which  might  off  the  fun*  of  150,000  k  in  the  commodities  of  this 
be  adduced,  it  clearly  appears,  that  colonies,  fo  far  country. 

from  being  the  means  of  depopulating  a  Hate,  are  the  This  computation  muft  feem  prodigious  to  fuch  as 
very  reverie,  and  contribute  to  the  preferyatioD  of  a  have  not  applied  themfdves  to  calculation  ;  but  we 

mult 
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Colony,  mull  confider,  that  the  people  in  this  colony  of  Vir- 

-  ginia  live  exactly  as  we  do,  or  rather  more  freely,  in 

that  generous,  open,  hofpi table,  and  confequently  ex- 
peniive  method  that  prevailed  here  in  the  laft  age. 
But  as  they  are  fuppKed  both  with  necefTaries  and 
conveniencies,  with  the  inflrmnents  of  labour,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  luxury,  from  England,  it  follows  of 
•cotirfe,  that  they  mutt  employ  an  infinite  number  of 
hands  to  provide  thefe.  For  it  is  generally  known, 
tliat  thefe  demands  nintt  he  fupplied  from  thofe  han¬ 
dicrafts  and  mechanics  that  have  molt  hands  in  their 
fervice,  fuch  as  weavers,  flioe-makers,  hatters,  iron¬ 
mongers,  turners,  joiners,  taylors,  cutlers,  finiths,  ba¬ 
kers,  brewers,  rope-makers,  hofiers,  and  indeed  all 
the  mechanics  in  Britain,  their  manufactures  being 
good  merchandize  in  Virginia.  The  commodities 
lent  thither,  belides  linen,  filks,  India  goods,  wine, 
and  other  foreign  manufactures,  are  cloth,  coarfe  and 
fine  ferges,  fluffs,  bays,  hats,  and  all  forts  of  baber- 
dafhers  ware  ;  hoes,  bills,  axes,  nails,  adzes,  and  other 
iron  ware  ;  deaths  ready  made,  knives,  bil'cuit,  flour, 
(lockings,  fhoes,  caps  for  fervants,  ire. 

But  if  they  employ  thefe  people,  they  mufl  feed 
them  likewife,  and  pay  them  their  wages ;  and  not 
only  them,  but  thofe  who  take  the  pains  to  go  be¬ 
tween  the  planters  and  thefe  workmen ;  by  which 
we  mean  the  agents,  merchants,  or  factors,  who, 
tho’  fewer  in  number,  yet  have  their  fervants  and  de¬ 
pendents,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  employments, 
expeCl  to  be  paid  at  a  better  rate.  Neither  is  this 
all :  for  when  things  are  made  and  brought  to  the  fac¬ 
tor,  they  muft  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  newfet  of 
people,  who  are  to  be  paid  for  the  carriage  of  them. 
So  that  the  mod  common  capacity  may  underltand 
how  the  labour  of  every  head  in  any  plantation  nmft 
he  worth  four  times  as  much  to  the  community  of  his 
mother-country  as  if  be  wrought  at  home  ;  for  if  he 
lpeods  fo  much,  and  pays  for  what  he  has,  both  of 
which  are  undeniable,  his  labour  mull  produce  fo  much. 
This  fliews  the  benefit  of  plantations  to  their  mother- 
country,  and  how  much  regard  and  relpeCt  is  due 
from  thofe  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  mother- 
country,  to  thofe  who  live  and  labour  for  her  in  the 
plantations.  But  hecauie  it  is  not  ifnpoffibJe  we  may 
err  a  little  in  tlie  mtaibre  of  thefe  computations,  we 
lhall  lay  it  down  as  a  thing  certainly  to  be  depended 
upon,  that  every  white  perfon  in  Virginia,  one  with 
another,  is  w'orth  to  this  nation  10 1.  which  will  make 
the  value  of  the  whole  plantation  equal  to  an  annuity 
of  1,200, cool,  to  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  Ihcw  how  tliis  fum,  or  at  lead  the 
greated  part  of  it,  is  received,  we  mull  confider  that 
the  trade  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  that  of  Maryhnd, 
confids  ahnod  entirely  of  tobacco :  for  though  the 
country  would  produce  feveral  excellent  commodities 
fit  for  trade,  yet  the  planters  are  fo  wholly  bent  on 
planting  tobacco,  that  they  leeni  to  have  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  other  improvements.  This  trade  is  brought 
to  fiich  perfection,  that  the  Virginia  tobacco,  efpeci- 
ally  the  fweet-feented,  w  hich  grows  on  York  river,  is 
reckoned  the  bed  in  the  world,  and  what  is  generally 
vended  in  Britain  for  the  home-confumption  :  the  o- 
ther  forts,  called  Oronoac,  and  that  of  Maryland,  are 
hotter  in  the  mouth  ;  but  they  turn  to  as  good  accQunt, 


being  in  demand  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Colon 
Germany  :  it  is  therefore  from  this  commodity  that  -  • 

we  are  to  look  for  the  bed  part  of  that  vad  fum  which 
we  have  mentioned. 

In  time  of  peace,  there  is  very  little  lefs  than 
100,000  hoglheads  of  tobacco  exported  every  year 
from  this  colopy  ;  that  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  fliips  are  employed  in  this  trade,  and  upwards  of 
4000'  feamen.  If  we  take  things  upon  this  foot,  then 
the  100,000  hoglheads  of  tobacco  will  produce  about 
the  fum  at  which  we  have  fixed  the  produce  of  this 
colony  to  the  nation  j  but  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  we 
take  tobacco  for  the  commodities  and  manufactures 
that  we  l’eud  to  Virginia^  it  differs  very  widely  from 
an  annuity,  and  that,  indead  of  receiving  i,20o,ccol. 
from  tlie  perfons  inhabiting  this  plantation,  we  return 
them  the  mod  valuable  lhings  we  have, for  60,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  which  in  itl’elf  is  no  neccffary  of 
life,  and  which  we  might  very  well  do  without.  But, 
to  folve  this  difficulty,  let  us  confider  that  tobacco  was 
in  ufe  amongd  us  long  before  it  was  cultivated,  or  at 
lead  brought  to  perfection,  as  appears  by  king  James  I. 
writing  a  book  againd  it  ;  what  we  tiled  came  hither 
from  Brazil,  or  from  the  Spanifli  plantations,  and  was 
actually  fold  here  from  four  to  17  s.  a  pound.  In  cafe 
the  confumption  of  tobacco  had  become  equal  to  what 
it  is  now,  and  we  had  been  furnifhed  with  it  by  fo¬ 
reigners,  it  would  have  carried  off  all  our  commodities 
and  manufactures  into  the  bargain ;  but  iuppofe  it  had 
fallen  to  5  s.  a  pound  only)  this  alone  would  have  colt 
us  leven  millions  either  in  goods  or  in  money.  At  5  s. 
a  pound  indeed,  tobacco  could  not  have  grown  into 
general  ufe,  but  into  frequent  and  common  ufe  it 
would  have  grown  ;  and  therefore  it  mud  have  cod 
us  a  great  deal ;  whence  it  may  be  judly  inferred, 
that  our  home  ccnlumption  is  a  laving  of  as  much  as 
the  value  amounts  to.  Belides  this,  we  export  annually 
40,000  huglheads, which  produces  us  generally  300,000 
pounds,  the  nett  annual  income  of  cine  commodity 
brought  over  front  one  of  our  colonies. 

All  the  other  colonies,  fettle  meats,  and  edabliflt- 
ments,  which  we  have  in  different  pea  ts  of  the  world, 
contribute  in  like  manner,  but  in  different  proportions, 
to  take  oil'  the  commodities  and  manufactures,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  people,  to  increafe  tlie  flapping,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  trade  of  this  nation  ;  and  with  this  Angular 
and  valuable  advantage,  that  lb  long  as  we  behave  to¬ 
wards  them  with  the  duty  and  tendernefs  of  a  parent, 
it  is  limply  impoflible  that  this  trade  fliould  fail  us,  or 
that  we  fhould  lofe  any  part  of  our  plantation  com¬ 
merce.  We  have  already  fliown,  how  the  commodi¬ 
ties  we  have  from  thence,  become,  when  wrought,  to 
all  intents  and  purpbfes,  our  own  manufactures  ;  fo 
that  the  people  in  the  colonies,  and  their  flaves, 
wire  re  they  have  flaves,  undergo  all  the  drudgery 
and  labour,  while  we  fobfilt  our  own  people  by  the 
manufacture  of  their  commodities,  and  draw  from 
tlienee  annually  immenfe  profits,  in  which  the  people 
of  the  plantations  have  no  lhare  whatl’cever.  Such  are 
the  prerogatives  of  a  mother- country,  and  fuch  and  fo 
great  the  benefits  file  reaps  by  being  fo] 

After  having  thus  examined  into  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  let  us  next  a fle,  What  was  the  condition  of  this 
country  before  we  had  any  plantations  ?  The  anfwer 
drawn 
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Cqjony.  drawn  from  hiftory  and  obfervation  muft  be  to  this 
effeCl  :  At  the  time  queenjElizabeth  entered  upon  the 
government,  the  cuftoms  produced  36,0001.  a-year  ; 
at  the  rertomion,  they  were  lett  to  farm  for  400,0001. 
and  produced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution.  The  people  of  London,  before 
we  had  any  plantations,  and  but  very  little  trade,  were 
computed  at  about  100,000  :  at  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to  150,000;  and  are 
now  about  fix  times  that  number.  In  thole  days  we 
had  not  only  onr  naval  (lores,  but  our  (hips,  front  our 
neighbours.  Germany  farnifbed  us  with  all  things 
made  of  metal,  even  to  nails :  wine,  paper,  linen,  and 
a  thoufand  other  things,  eame  from  France.  Portu¬ 
gal  furnilhed  us  with  fitgars  ;  all  the  produce  of  Ame¬ 
rica  was  poured  upon  us  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Vene¬ 
tians  and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  at  their  own  price.  In  fliort,  the  le¬ 
gal  intereft  of  money  was  12  per  cent,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  price  of  our  land  to  or  12  years  pnrehafc.  We 
may  add,  that  our  manufactures  were  few,  and  thofe 
but  indifferent ;  the  number  of  Engtifh  merchants  very 
fmall ;  and  our  (hipping  much  inferior  to  what  now 
belong  to  the  northern  colonies.  Thefe  are  plain  and 
certain  fa&s.  But,  as  (bon  as  we  began  to  extend  our 
trade,  and  to  make  (ettlements  abroad,  rhe  face  of 
our  affairs  changed  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  were  doubled  by  the  end  of  the  laft  period,  and 
are  again  doubled  before  the  end  of  this ;  our  flapping 
increafed  in  a  (till  greater  proportion  ;  we  coined, 
within  20  years  after  that  queen’s  death,  about  five 
millions  at  the  Tower  ;  in  20  years  after  that,  feven  ; 
and  in  the  next  20  years,  eight;  which  are  indubitable 
proofs  that  we  had  gained  a  prodigious  balance  of 
trade  in  our  -favour. 

The  next  point  to  be  coiifidered  is,  What  our  con¬ 
dition  has  been  fince  ?  And  with  refpeCl  to  this  it  may 
be  boldly  affirmed,  that  it  has  altered  for  the  bdtter, 
almoft  to  a  degree  beyond  credibility  or  computation. 
Our  manufactures  are  prodigioufly  increafed,  chiefly 
by  the  demand  for  them  in  the  plantations,  where 
they  at  lead  take  off  one  half,  and  fumifh  11s  with  many 
valuable  commodities  for  exportation.  Inftead  of  ta¬ 
king  the  quantities  we  were  wont  to  do  of  goods  from 
other  nations,  we  aCtually  export  thofe  very  goods, 
and  fnmetimes  to  the  very  lame  nations.  Sugar,  rum, 
and  tobacco,  are  the  fources  of  private  wealth  and 
public  revenue,  which  would  have  been  I'o  many 
drains  that  would  have  beggared  us,  had  they  not 
been  railed  in  our  plantations.  It  is  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  the  Ruffians  to  make  us  pay  what  they  pleafe 
for  flax  and  hemp.  The  Swedes  cannot  compel  us 
to  pay  their  own  price,  and  that  too  in  ready  money, 
for  pitch  and  tar  ;  nor  would  -it  be  in  their  power -to 
d.ftrefs  us,  Ihould  they  attempt  it,  by  railing  the  price 
of  copper  and  iron.  Logwood  is  Junk  75  per  cettt.  ; 
indigo,  and  other  dyeing  materials,  are  in  our  power, 
and  at  moderate  prices.  In  fliort,  the  advantages  are 
infinite  that  redound  to  us  from  our  American  empire ; 
where  we  have  at  lend  a  million  of  Britilh  fubjeCls, 
and  between  1500  and  2000  fail  of  fhips  conllantly 
employed. 

Such  have  been  the  fruits,  luch  is  the  condition, 
of  our  plantations ;  —  or  rather,  fuch,  till  of  late, 


was  their  condition.  The  fad  reverfe  that  has  ta-  Colony. 

ken  place  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  For  us  _ L 

to  depiCl  it,  would  be  a  talk  equally  fuperfluous  and 
painful.  And  as  to  what  may  be  the  ilfue  of  the  un¬ 
happy  conteft,  or  what  confequcnces  may  finally  en- 
liie  ;  thefe  can  only  be  the  fubjeCt  of  our  anxiety,  of  January 
our  hopes  or  fears  :  for  clouds  and  darknefs  as  yet  1779. 
reft  upon  tlie  profpeCl. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britifli  colonies,  however,  fliows, 
that  when  colon-ids  become  numerous  and  opulent, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  them  in  proper  I'ubjeClion 
to  the  parent  ftate.  It  becomes  then  a  queftion  not 
very  eafily  anfwered,  how  far  they  are  entitled  to 
the  rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  or  how  far  they  are  bound  by  its  laws  ?  On  this 
fubjeCt  Mr  Blackftone  hath  the  following  obfervstions. 

“  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  diftant  countries,  are 
either  fuch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of. 
occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  deleft  and  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother  country  ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conqueft,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 

And  both  thefe  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  at  lead  on  that  of  nations.  Rut  there  is  a 
difference  between  thefe  two  f pedes  of  colonies 
with  refpeft  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound. 

For  it  hath  been  held,  that  if- an  uninhabited  country 
be  dilcoverecl  and  planted  by  Englifli  fubjeCls,  all  the 
Englifh  laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright 
of  every  fubjeCl,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But 
this  mull  be  underftood  with  many  and  very  great  re- 
ftriCtions.  Such  c-olouifts  carry  with  them  only  lo  much 
of  the  Englilh  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own  litna- 
fcion,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony  ;  finch,  fi  r 
inflame,  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of 
protedion  from  perfonal  injuries.  The  artificial  re-  » 
finements  and  diftioctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a 
great  and  commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and 
revenue  (fuck  el'pecially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties) 
the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  ettablifhed  clergy f 
the  jnrifdiCtian  of  fpiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  provifions,  are  neither  neccflary  nor  con  venient 
for  them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  fhali 
be  admitted-,  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times,  and 
under  what  reftriCtions,  muft,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  lie 
decided  in  -the  firft  inftance  by  their  own  provincial 
judicature,  fubjeCl  to  the  revifion  and  contrail  of  the 
king  in  council ;  the  whole  of  their  corftitutiun  being 
alfo  liable  to  he  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the 
general  fuperintending  power  of  the  legiflature  in  the 
mother-eountry.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
that  have  already  laws 'of  their  own,  the  king  may  in¬ 
deed  alter  and  change  thole  laws ;  but,  till  lie  does 
aCtually  change  them,  the- ancient  laws  of  the  conntry 
remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  againft  the  law  of  God,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this 'latter  fort,  being  obtained  in  -the  laft 
century,  either  by  right  of  conqueft  and  driving  out 
the  natives  (with  what  natural  juftice  I  ffiall  not  at 
pnefent  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore,  the 
comtri&n  litW  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there  ;  they  being  no  part  of  the  .  mother 
Country,  but  diftinCl  (though  dependent)  dominions.. 

They  are  fubjeCl,  however,  to  the  controwl  of  the 
parliament  ; 
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Colony,  parliament ;  though,  (like  Ireland,  Mann,  and  the  reft,) 
__  ,  II  not  bound  by  any  atfts  of  parliament,  unlel’s  particu- 
Col°Phuny-  larly  named.” 

With  refpeift  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies 
are  properly  of  three  forts.  1 .  Provincial  eftabli di¬ 
luents,  the  conftitutions  of  which  depend  on  the  re- 
fpeiftive  commiffions  iffiied  by  the  crown  to  the  go¬ 
vernors,  and  the  inftrucftions  which  ufually  accompany 
thofe  commilfions ;  under  the  authority  of  which,  pro¬ 
vincial  alfemblies  are  conllituted,  with  the  power  of 
making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
Britain.  2-  Proprietary  governments,  granted  out 
by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  nature  of  feuda¬ 
tory  principalities,  with  all  the  inferior  regalities,  and 
liibordinate  powers  of  legidation  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine  :  yet  ftill, 
with  thefe  exprefs  conditions,  that  the  ends  for  which 
the  grant  was  made  be  fubftantially  purfued,  and  that 
nothing  be  attempted  which  may  derogate  from  the 
l'overeignty  of  the  mother-country.  3.  Charter  go¬ 
vernments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations  ;  with 
the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  interior 
regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain  ;  and 
with  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as  are  fpecially  given 
them  in  their  leveral  charters  of  incorporation.  The 
«form  of  government,  in  moft  of  them,  is  borrowed 
from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor  named 
by  the  king  (or,  in  fome  proprietary  colonies,  by  the 
proprietor),  who  is  representative  or  deputy.  They 
have  courts  of juftice  of  their  own,  from  whole  decilions 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in  England. 
Their  general  aflemblies,  which  are  their  houle  of 
commons,  together  with  their  council  of  ftate,  being 
their  upper  houfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king, 
or  his  reprefentative  the  governor,  make  laws  luited 
to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particularly  de¬ 
clared,  by  fiat.  7  and  8  \V.  III.  c.  22.  that  all  laws, 
bye-laws,  ufages  and  cuftoms,  which  lhall  be  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law 
made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the 
faid  plantations  lhall  he  utterly  void,  and  of  none  ef¬ 
fect.  And,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim¬ 
ed  the  (ole  and  exclufive  right  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  Majefty’s  colonies  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  ;  who  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  lufficient  vali¬ 
dity  to  bind  the  colonies  arid  people  of  America,  lub- 
jeefts  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  whrat- 
foever.  And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this,  by  other 
afts  of  Parliament,  penalties,  and  at  laft  by  military 
power,  gave  rile,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  prefent 
revolt  of  our  colonies. 

COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  black  refin,  or  tur¬ 
pentine,  boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  ;  or, 
which  is  ftill  better,  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  af¬ 
ter  the  diftillation  of  the  etherial  oil,  being  further 
urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued  fire.— It 
receives  its  name  of  colophonia,  from  Colophon, *a  city 
of  Ionia  ;  becaufe  the  beft  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings ; 
the  one  dry,  the  other  in  a  liquid  form.  The  latter 


leems  to  have  been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude  Coloqmn-, 
refin  of  the  pine  brought  from  Colophon  ;  the  other  tida  1 
was  called  refma  frifia,  and  con  filled  only  of  the  for-  Cojouf  I 
mer  deprived  of  its  humid  parts.  _ I_ 

COLOQUINTIDA,  in  botany.  See  Cucumis. 

COLORATURA,  in  mufic,  denotes  all  manner  of  I 

variations,  trillos,  diminutions,  ire.  ferving  to  make 
a  long  agreeable.  - 

COLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmazan, 
near  the  river  Po,  8  miles  from  Parma.  The  duke 
of  Parma  has  a  pleafure-houfe  here,  one  of  the  moft 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  very 
fine.  E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  5 4. 

COLOSSUS,  a  ftatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  fize. 

The  moft  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Colojjus  of 
Rhodes;  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  lhips  palled 
with  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the  workman- 
fliip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus  ;  who  l’pent  12 
years  in  making  it  :  it  was  at  length  over  thrown  by 
an  earthquake,  after  having  ftood  1360  years.  Its 
height  was  fixfcore  and  fix  feet  :  there  were  few 
people  could  fathom  its  thumb,  ire.  Some  critics  ob- 
lerve,  that  the  Ccloffus  of  Rhodes  gave  its  own  name 
to  the  people  among  whom  it  ftood  ;  and  that  many, 
at  leaft  among  the  ancient  poets,  call  the  Rhodians, 

Colojftans ;  hence  they  advance  an  opinion,  that  the 
Cololfians  in  feripture,  to  whom  St  Paul  diredls  his 
epiftle,  are,  in  reality,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes.  Of 
this  fentiment  are  Suidas,  Calepine,  Munfter,  &c. 

When  the  Saracens  became  poffeffed  of  the  illand,  the 
ftatue  was  found  proftrate  on  the. ground  :  they  fold 
it  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  balls  that  fupported  it  was  a  triangular  figure, 
its  extremities  were  fuftained  with  60  pillars  of 
marble.  There  was  a  winding-ftair-cafe  to  go  up  to 
the  top  of  it ;  from  whence  one  might  dilcover  Syria, 
and  the  lhips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  look- 
ing-glafs,  that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  ftatue. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven 
famous  Colojfufes  :  two  of  Jnpiter,  as  many  of  Apollo, 
one  of  Nero,  one  of  Domitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  firlt  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  beeflings.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges 
the  meconium  ;  thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment  and 
medicine. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine  dilTolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings.. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Samos  in  E.  Long.  22.  4 y. 

N.  Lat.  46.  53. 

COLOUR,  in  phyfics,  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  fizes  of  its  parts, 
or  from  lome  other  caule,  it  excites  different  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  optic  nerve  ;  which  propagated  to  the 
fenforium,  affeift  the  mind  with  different  fenfations. 

See  Chromatics  and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  varioully 
mixed  and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters  are  red  and 
white  lead,  or  cerufs ;  yellow  and  red  ochres  ;  feveral 

kinds 
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Colour,  kinds  of  earth,  umbre,  orpiment,  lamp-black,  burnt 
ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  gamboge, 
lacca,  blue  and  greea  afhes,  verdigreafe,  bittre,  biee, 
fmalt,  carmine,  ultramarine  :  each  of  which,  with 
their  ufes,  ire.  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Of  thefe  colours  fome'  are  ufed  tempered  with  gum- 
water  ;  fome  ground  with  oil ;  others  only  in  frefco ; 
and  others  for  miniature. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe 
two  clafles,  of  dark  and  light  colours  :  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obfeure  and  earthy, 
as  umbre,  biftre,  ire. 

Under  light  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and 
all  that  approach  nearell  to  it. 

Painters  alfo  diftinguifh  colours  into  fimple  and  mi¬ 
neral. 

Under  fnnple  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extracted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire  ;  as  the  yellow  made  of  faffron,  French  ber¬ 
ries,  lacca,  and  other  tinctures  extracted  from  flowers, 
ufed  by  limners,  illuminers,  ire. 

The  mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  ire.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there¬ 
fore  ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
Colours  is  another  divifion,  which,  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  objects  with  relpedt  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon’s  neck,  tafFeties,  fcsfc.  the  firll  however  be¬ 
ing  attentively  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little 
fquares,  alternately  red  and  greeB,  fo  that  they  are 
fixed  colours. 

Water  Colours,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
with  gum-water,  or  lize,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  diftinguijbing  Colours.  Of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  defeat  in  vifion,  we  have  the  following 
inflances  in  the  philofophical  Tranfabtions  for  1777. 
One  of  the  perfons  lived  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland. 
The  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Prieftley,  and  is  as  follows.  “  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  fhoe-maker.  I  had  often  heard' 
from  others,  that  he  could  difeern  the  form  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  all  objeCls  very  diftinCtly,  but  could'  not  di- 
ftinguifh  colours.  This-  report  having  excited  iny  cu- 
riofity,  I  converfed  with  him  frequently  on'  the  fub1- 
jeft.  The  account  he  gave  was  this:  That  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  believe  other  perfons  faw  fomething  in  objects 
which  he  could  not  fee  ;  that  their  language  feemed- 
to  mark  qualities  with  precifion  and  confidence,  which 
he  could  only  guefs  at  with  hefitation,  and  frequently 
with  error.  His  firft  fufpicion  of  this  arofe  when  he 
was  about  four  years  old.  Having. by  accident  found 
in  the  ftreet  a  child’s. flocking,  lie  carried  it  to  a  neigh<-- 
houring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner  :  he  obferved 
the  people  called  it  a  red  flocking,  though  hfe  did  not 
underfland  why  they  gave  it  that  denomination,  as 
he  liimfelf  thought  it  completely  described  by  being 
called  a  flocking.  This  circumftance,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with  fubfequent 
obfervations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his  defedl. 

“  He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  young,  other  chil- 
Vol.  III. 


dren  could  difeern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  fome  pretend-  Colour, 
ed  difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  diflin- 
guifh  them  from  the  leaves  by  the  difference  of  their 
fize  and  fhape.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  by  means  of 
this  difference  of  colour  they  co'uki  fee  the  cherries  at 
a  greater  diflance  than  lie  could,  though  he  could  fee 
other  objects  at  as  great:  a  diflance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  fight  wa$  not  affifled  by  the  colour.  Large 
objedts  he  could  fee  as  well  as  other  perfons ;  and 
even  the  fmaller  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

“  I  believe  he  Could  never  do  more  than  guefs  the 
name  of  any  colour;  yet  he  could  diftinguifh  white  from- 
black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour.  Dove1 
or  flraw  colour  he  called  white,  and  different  colours  he 
frequently  called  by  the  fame  name,  yet  he  could  dif¬ 
eern  a  difference  between  them  when  placed  toge¬ 
ther.  In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree  of 
brightnefs,  however  they  might  otherwife  differ,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  ftriped  ribbon  he  could 
diftinguifh  from  a  plain  one  ;  but  he  could  not  tell1 
what  the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exadlnefs. 

Dark  colours,  in  general,  he  often  miftook  for  black  ; 
but  never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor 
dark  to  be  a  white  colour. 

“  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  defirous  of 
underflanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours ;  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  courl’e  of  lectures  in 
natural  philofophy. 

“  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumflances 
as  to  fight ;  and  two  other  brothers  and  lifters,  who, 
as  well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defeat. 

“  One  of  the  firft  mentioned  brothers,  who  is  now 
living,  I  met  with  at  Dublin,  and  wifhed  to  try  his 
capacity  to  diftinguifh  the  colours  in  a  prifm  ;  but  not 
having  one  by  me,  I  afked  him,  whether  he  had  ever 
feen  a  rain-bow  i  he  replied,  He  had  often,  and  could 
diftinguifh  the  different  colours ;  meaning  only,  that  it 
was  compofed  of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not 
tell  what  they  were. 

“  I  then  procured,  and  fhewed  him  a  piece  of  rib¬ 
bon  :  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  ftriped,  and  not  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  ftripes  :  the  fe¬ 
veral  ftfipes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hefi¬ 
tation  called  white  :  the  four  black  ftripes  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  in  ;  for  thrde  of  theni  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exactly  of  the  fame  fhade  with  the 
other,  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  l'poke, 
however,  with  diffidence>  as  to  all  thofe  ftripes  ;  and 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
ftindt :  the  light  green  he  called  yellow  ;  but  he  was 
not  very  pofitive  :  he  faid,  “  I  think  this  is  what  you 
call  yellow.”  The  middle  ftripe,  which  had  a  flight 
tirtge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  blue.  But  lie  was' 
moft  of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colour ;  of  this  he 
fpoke  very  confidently,  faying,  “  this  is  the  colour  of 
grafs,  this  is  green.”  I  alfo  fhewed  him  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  ribbons,  the  colour  of  which  he  fometimes 
named  rightly,  and  fometimes  as  differently  as  pof- 
fible  from  the  true  colours. 

“  I  afked  him,  whether  he  imagined  it  poffible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  faw  to  be  mere  difference  of 
12  H  light 
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light  and  {hade  ;  and  that  all  colours  could  be  compo- 
fed  of  thefe  two  mixtures  only  ?  With  lome  helitation 
he  replied,  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  fome  other 
difference. 

“  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
ftriped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a 
good  light.” 

Colours  for  flaming  different  kinds  of  Stones.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  197. 

Colour,  in  dyeing.  See  Dyeing. 

Colour  of  Plants ,  is  ah  attribute  found  to  be  very 
variable.  Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  likewile  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  Thus,  marvel 
of  Peru,  and  fweet-William,  have  frequently  petals  of 
different  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  Three  or  four 
different  colours  are  frequently  found  upon  the  fame 
leaf  or  flower  5  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaran- 
thus,  tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula, 
three-coloured  violet,  and  others.  To  produce  the 
moft  beautiful  and  flriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bufinefs  of  the 
florift. 

:  The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermediate  lhades 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanifts,  are  as  follow. 

Water-colour,  hyalinus. 

White. 

Lead-colour,  cineretts . 

Black,  niger. 

Brown,  fufcus. 

Pitch- black,  ater. 

Yellow,  luteus. 

Straw-colour,  flavus. 

Flame-col  our,  julvus . 

Iron-colour,  gilvus. 

Red. 

Flefh-colour,  inearnatus. 

Scarlet,  coccineus. 

Purple. 

Violet- colour,  coeruleo-purpureus . 

Blue,  ceeruleus. 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  white  is  molt  common  in 
roots,  fweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  ftyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds;  rarely  in  the  feed-veffel,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  anther*  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ;  as  like- 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  ligulated  flowers  of  Linnaeus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  fummer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits. 
Blue  and  violet -colour,  in  the  petals.  Green,  in  the 
leaves  and  calix,  but  rarely  in  the  petals.  In  the  in¬ 
terchanging  of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  climate,  foil  and  cul¬ 
ture,  a  fort  of  eledlive  attraction  is  obferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white 
and  blue ;  blue  into  white  and  yellow  ;  yellow  into 
white  ;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  a  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  mother 
of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifeous  campion,  cucubalus , 
trefoil,  orchis,  fox-glove,  thiftle,  cudweed,  faw-wort. 


rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium.  Red  paffes  in¬ 
to  blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in  “ 
bell-flower,  greek-valerian,  bindweed,  columbine, 
violet,  vetch,  milk-wort,  goat’s  rue,  viper’s  buglofs, 
comfrey,  borrage,  hyffop,  -dragon’s-head,  fcabious, 
blue-bottle,  and  fuccory.  Blue  is  changed  into  yellow 
in  crocus.  Yellow  paffes  eafily  into  white  in  melilot, 
agrimony,  mullein,  tulip,  blattaria ,  or  moth-mullein, 
and  corn  marigold.  White  is  changed  into  purple  in 
wood-forrel,  thorn-apple,  peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  being  moiftened  with  coloured  juices, 
yet  that  quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  nourifliment,  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organifation  of  the  parts.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  we  may  obferve  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  a  far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots  than 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  the  pulp,  within  the 
Ikin,  being  ufualiy  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  effeCl  is  produced  by  their  fmall  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  external  air  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they 
happen  to  ftand  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often 
dyed  with  feveral  colours  :  thus  the  tops  of  forrel 
roots  turn  red  ;  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  radifhes, 
purple  ;  and  many  others  green  :  whilft  thofe  parts 
of  the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground  are 
commonly  white.  The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to 
leaves,  that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts 
of  St  John’s  wort,  and  others  which  are  reddifh  when 
in  the  bud,  acquire  a  perfect  green  upon  being  fully 
expanded.  In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-fide 
grape,  polygonum ,  which  when  young  are  entirely 
red,  become,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  perfectly 
green,  except  the  middle  and  tranfverfe  ribs,  which 
retain  their  former  colour. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  a  new 
one.  In  fadt,  no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  ftock-julyflowers 
are  white,  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba¬ 
chelor’s  buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  daifies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud.  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colours  thrice  fucceflively  ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady’s  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the  like, 
are  all  white  ;  the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey  ;  and 
the  open  flowers  blue. 

With  refpebi  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  moft  rofinous  gums  are  timftu- 
red  ;  fome,  however,  are  limpid  ;  that  which  drops 
from  the  domeftic  pine  is  clear  as  rock-water.  The 
milk  of  fome  plants  is  pale,  as  in  burdock  ;  of  others 
white,  as  in  dandelion,  euphorbium,  and  fcorzonera; 
and  of  others  yellow,  as  in  lovage,  and  greater  ce¬ 
landine.  Moft  mucilages  have  little  colour,  tafte  or 
fmell.  Of  all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green 
is  the  moft  common  to  plants,  black  the  moft  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diftinguifhing  their 
fpecies.  Thefe  ought  to  be  charadlerifed  from  cir- 
cumftances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  inconftancy  of  colour  obferved 
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in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other  periment.  A  yellow  colour  generally  indicates  a  bitter 
partsof  plants.  Berries  frequently  change  from  green  talte ;  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits,  yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or  four  talte ; 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary  ;  "kis  in  cranberries,  barberries,  currants,  rafp-berries, 


particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plumb,  and  cherry  trees. 
Seeds  are  more  conftant  in  point  of  colour  than  the 
veil'd  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  va¬ 
riations  are  frequently  obferved.  The  root  too,  al¬ 
though  not  remarkably  fubjeci  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  fome  fpecies  of  carrot  and  radilh.  Leaves 
frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce  ;  but 
feldom  relinquilli  their  green  colour  altogether.  Thofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  flower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
lurface  of  the  leaves  are  of  different  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  feldom  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  officinal  lung-wort,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thofe  of  dog’s-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus, 
and  orchis,  and  a  kind  of  knot-grafs  called  by  Tourne- 
fort  perficaria  ferrume  qu'tnum  referens,  with  black  and 
purple.  Thofe  of  amaranthus,  tricolor,  with  green, 
red  and  yellow.  Thofe  of  ranunculus  acris,  and  a 
fpecies  of  bog-bean,  with  red  or  purple.  The  under 
furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  the  lea-plantain  is  marked  with  a  number  of  dots 
or  points ;  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of 
Indian  reed,  black-berried  heath,  and  a  fpecies  of  ca¬ 
nary  grafs :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in 
fome  fpecies  of  box,  honey-fuckle,  ground-ivy,  and 
the  ever -green  oak,  is  of  a  filver- white  colour.  The 
whole  plant  is  often  found  to  affume  a  colour  that  is 
unnatural  or  foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  fome 
fpecies  of  eryngo,  mugwort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  pur- 
llane,  and  lettuce,  furnilh  examples. 

Such  being  the  inconltancy  of  colour  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  fpecific  names  derived  from  that  quality 
are,  very  properly,  by  Linnxus,  deemed  erroneous  ; 
whether  they  relpedt  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
feeds,  root,  leaves,  or  exprefs  in  general  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumftance..  Of  this  impropriety  com¬ 
mitted  by  former  botanilts,  Linnaeus  himfelf  is  not  al¬ 
ways  guiltlefs.  Thus  the .  two  fpecies  of  farracena, 
or  the  fide-faddle  flower,  are  diltinguilhed  by  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  and  purple  farra- 
cena  ;  although  the  fliapes  and  figure  of  the  leaves 
afforded  much  more  conftant  as  well  as  ftriking 
characters.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  his  lupinus 
albus,  and  luteus  ;  refeda  alba,  glauca,  and  lutea  ; 
angelica  atro-purpurea  j  ditftamnus  albus ;  lamium  al¬ 
bum  ;  felago  coccinea  ;  fida  alba  ;  pafliflora  rubra, 
lutea,  incarriata,  and  coerulea  ;  and  of  many  others, 
in  which  the  fpecific  name  is  derived  from  a  charac¬ 
ter  or  quality  that  is  lb  .liable  to  vary  in  the  fame 
fpecies. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
of  all  fenfible  qualities,  colour  is  the  lead  ufeful  in  in¬ 
dicating  the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The 
following  general  pofitions  on  this  fubjeCt  are  laid  down 
by  Linnaeus,  and  feem  fufficiently  confirmed  by  ex¬ 


mulberries,  cherries  ;  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck- 
tliorn,  and  fervice-tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
autumn,  have  likewile  a  four  tafte  ;  as  forrel,  wood- 
i'orrel,  and  bloody-dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude  al¬ 
kaline  tafte,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale 
colour  denotes  an  infipid  tafte,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a  l'weet,  lulcious  tafte  ; 
as  in  white  currants,  and  plumbs,  fweet  apples,  ire. 
Laftly,  black  indicates  a  harfh,  naufeous,  difagreeable 
tafte  ;  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  night-fhade,  myrtle¬ 
leaved  fumach,  herb-chriftopher  and  others  ;  many 
of  which  are  not  only  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  per¬ 
nicious,  and  deadly  in  their  effedts. 

To  be  afeertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
of  any  plant,  exprefs  fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  blue  paper ;  which,  if  the  plant  in  que- 
ftion  is  of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red  ;  if  of  an  al¬ 
kaline,  green.  For  the  methods  of  extracting  colours 
from  the  different  parts  of  plants,  lee  the  article 
Colour -Making. 

Colour  of  the  Human  Species, Difference  of.  Few 
queftions  in  philofophy  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
naturalifts  more  than  the  diverlities  among  the  human 
fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the  molt  re¬ 
markable.  The  great  differences  in  this  refpedt  have 
given  occafion  to  feveral  authors  to  aflert,  that  the 
whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  original ; 
but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  were  at  firft 
created,  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be  found 
among  them.  Under  the  article  Am  erica,  n°42 — 
53.  we  have  Ihewn  that  all  the  arguments  which  can  be 
brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  mankind,  whe¬ 
ther  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  ftature,  or 
difpofition,  mull:  neceffarily  be  inconclulive.  It  re¬ 
mains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that  are 
to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fubjedl 
Dr  Hunter  hath  publifhed  a  thefts,  in  which  he  conli- 
ders  the  matter  more  accurately  than  hath  commonly 
been  done,  and  determines  abfolutely  againft  any  fpe¬ 
cific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces  his 
fubjedl  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queftion  has  been 
agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conftitute  only 
one  fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  term  fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  necellary  to  fet  dut  with  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of  propa¬ 
gating  others  refembling  the  original  ftock  from 
whence  they  fprung.  This  definition  he  illuftrates  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fenle  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
comprehends  feveral  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents ;  fo  he  confiders  the 
diverlities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of 
the  different  colours  obfervable  among  mankind,  he 
gives  the  following  view  : 
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Black.  Africans  under  the  line. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

Swarthy.  The  Moors  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Africa. 

The  Hottentots  in  the  foutliern 
parts  of  it. 

Copter-coloured.  The  Eaft  Indians. 

Red-coloured.  The  Americans. 

Brown-coloured.  Tartars. 

Perfians. 

Arabs. 

Africans  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Chinefe. 

Brownish.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  ;  as 
Sicilians, 

Abylfinians, 

Spaniards, 

Turks,  and  likewife  the  Samoie- 
des  and  Laplanders. 

White.  Moft  of  the  European  nations ;  as 
Swedes, 

Danes, 

Englifb, 

Germans, 

Poles,  [£c . 

Kabardinlki, 

Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  iflands  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocetin. 

It}  attempting  to  jnveftigate  the  caufes  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences,  pur  author  obferves,  that  there  can  be  no 
difpnte  of  the  feat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  lkin ; 
that  it  i?  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confining 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum  ;  and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  tiie  latter  of  thefe.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder. in  black  people  than  in  white  ones; 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a  thick  membrane.  He  concludes  that  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whites  is  tranfparent,  and  either  to¬ 
tally  deprived  of  veflels,  or  only  furnilhed  with  very 
few  ;  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
nifhes  ,o,n  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  removed  ; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  ftains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  next  points  out 
three  caufes  deftroying  the  pellucidity  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,  and  rendering  it  thicker. 
Thete  are,  accefs.of  air,  naftinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
lun.  The  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by 
many  examples  ;  and  from  thefe  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
fider  the  laft  as  by  much  the  moll  powerful.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  effect, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  diverfity  of  colour  which  is  to 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a  black  colour.  When 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  amongft  them, 
we  muft  at  the  fame  time  remember,  that  a  black  co¬ 
lour  is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  hut  to  the  other 
caufes  alfo  :  and  when  we  attend  to  the  diverfity  of 


temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,"  the 
exillence  of  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means  * 
deftroy  the  argument.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
varieties  from  white,  in  the  northern  and  coldefl  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  he 
accounts  for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  which  they  are  either  expofed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  air,  or  to  conftant  naftinefs  from  fmokyhoufes. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  from  natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
with  refpedt  to  colour,  our  author  obferves,  that,  to  all 
this  reasoning,  an  objection  will  naturally  be  made, 
from  confidering  that  infants  bring  tliefe  marks  into 
the  world  along  with  them,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
fed  to  any  fuch  caufes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  die 
fupjwlitioTi  that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity ;  and  of  this,  he 
thinks,  no  one  can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  who  at¬ 
tends  tp  hereditary  difeafes.  Thus,  gout,  fcrophula, 
mania,  and  many  other  affeiftions,  although  3t  fu  ll  in¬ 
duced  by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  affetft 
families  for  many  generations.  In  the  fame  manner,, 
a  parent  expofed  to  caufes  deftroying  the  natural 
whitenel's  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwartliy  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  up¬ 
on  the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  Thus  all 
the  different  (hades  may  have  been  at  firft  induced, 
and  afterwards  continued. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
in  heraldry  are  red,  blue,  black,  green  and  purple, 
which  the  heralds  call  gules,  azure,  fable,  vert  or  fi- 
nople,  and  purpure  ;  tenne  or  tawny,  and  fanguine, 
are  not  fo  common  :  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called 
or,  and  argent,  they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometimes  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  Hones,  and  fometimes 
by  tbofe  of  planets  or  liars.  See  Blazoning. 

Oenomaus  is  faid  to  have  firft  invented  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  colours,  to  diftinguifli  the  gundilla:  of  comba¬ 
tants  of  the  Circenfian  games  ;  the  green  for  thole 
who  reprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofewhore- 
prefented  the  fea. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  enligns,  ire:  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.  See  Flag,  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
ufed  to  diftinguifli  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts,' cele¬ 
brated  therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the 
Latin  church ;  thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet, 
and  black  :  the  white  is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  the  feafts  of  the  virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels, 
faints,  and  confeflbrs ;  the  red  is  for  the  myfteries 
and  folemnities  of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the 
apoftles  and  martyrs  ;  the  green  for  the  time  between 
pentecoft  and  advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  feptuage- 
fima  ;  the  violet  in  advent  and  Chrillmas,  in  vigils, 
rogations,  <tr.c.  and  in  votive  malfes  in  time  of  war  ; 
laftly,  the  black  is  for  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies 
thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft 
aholilhecl,  as  well  as  among  us;  red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church, 
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ivifion  of 
lours 


1'olour-  church,  the  colour  for  Chriftmas,  and  the  dead,  as 
waking-  black  among  us. 

"  To  Colour  ftrangers  goods,  is  when  a  freeman  al¬ 

lows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-faoufe 
in  his  name. 

C o  lo  ur- Making,  the  art  of  preparing  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  colours  ufed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemiftry  ;  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  curious,  though  leaft  underftood,  parts  of 
it.  The  principles  oh  which  colour-making  depends 
are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory 
of  other  parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded  ;  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  part  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  find  it  their 
intereft  to  conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  poffible, 
it  thence  happens;  that  there  is  not  only  no  diftincl 
theory  of  this  art,  but  fcarce  a  Angle  good  receipt  for 
making  any  one  co'ldur  hath  ever  appeared. 

The  firft  general  divifion  of  colours  is  into  opaque 
and  tranfparent.  By  the  firft  are  meant  fiuch  colours 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  4?c.  cover  them  fully 
fo  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  Haiti  that  might 
have  been  there  before ;  the  others  are  of  fucli  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid, 
vifible  through' them.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  tffc.  of  the  latter  kind  ate 
the  colours  ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  ire. 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours,  and  water-co¬ 
lours  ;  by  which  is  meant  fiich  as  are  appropriated  to 
painting  in  oil,  and  in  water.  Moft  of  thofe  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proj>er  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remark¬ 
able  difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  with  oil,  that  fucli  as  are  quite  opaque  in  wa¬ 
ter,  will  become  perfectly  tranfparent  in  oil.  Thus, 
blue  verditer,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  water, 
if  ground  with  oil,  feems  totally  to  diffolve,  and  will 
become  very  transparent.  The  fame  thing  happens 
to  fuch  colours  as  have  for  their  bafts  the  calx  of  tin, 
alabafter,  or  calcareous  earth.  The  moft  perfectly 
opaque  colours  in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury, 
or  iron,  for  their  bafts  :  to  the  latter,  however,  Pruf- 
fian  blue  is  an  exception  ;  for  though  the  bafts  of  that 
colour  is  iron,  it  proves  quite  tranfparent  when  ground 
with  oil.  In  water-colours,  thofe  prepared  from  me¬ 
tals,  Pruffian  blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque; 
from  vegetables  or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  how¬ 
ever,  Whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both 
in  water  and  oil, 

impfe  and  Colours  again  may  be  confidered  as  either  fimple  or 
pound  compound.  The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no- 
>•  thing  to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
full  itrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients;  and  in  this  view, 
white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  calces  of  iron,  ire. 
are  fimple  colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fiibftances  ;  as 
blue  and  yellow  uVrited  together  to  form  a  green,  red 
and  yellow  to  form  an  orange,  a  while  earth  or  calx 
with  the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil,  to  form  a 
lake,  and  thus,  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch- 
4  pink,  Englifh-pink,  ire.  are  compound  colours. 
ie  and  .  The  laft  and  'moft  important  divifion  of  colours  is 
c  co-  mto  true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe 
rs>  which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poffible  variety 


of  circumftauces,  without  fading  in  the  leaft :  the  others  ■Colonr- 
are  fuch  as  do  not ;  but  either  lofe  their  colour  alto- 
gether,  or  change  to  fome  other.  What  is  chiefly  apt  * 

to  affeft  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
funimer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter  ;  but  to  this 
there  is  one  exception,  viz.  white-lead,  which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a  brownilh  or  yellowilh 
colour  if  dole  kept.  In  water  this  fubftance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to  the  air  or 
not.  The  great  deftceratnm  in  colour-making  is  to 
produce  the  firft  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  will  not 
fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather ;  and  indeed  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  moli  beautiful  are  in  general 
the  leaft  permanent.  It  may,  for  the  moft  part,  how¬ 
ever,  be  expected,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour 
is,  the  lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure 
to  the  air. 

The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  a  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  colouring  fubftances.  With  all 
our  ditadvantages,  however,  we  may  bhferve,  that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubftance 
by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that  colour  W which 
it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanent,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done.  ^ 

Of  tliefe  changes,  the  inftanc'es  are  but  very  rare.  Inflates  o£ 
One  is  in  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  affumed  colours  pro- 
rts  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  ami  confequently  duced  by 
was  exceedingly  permanent.  Another  is  in  the  folu- 
t-iori  of  lilver,  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  the  air_ 
precipitate  turn’s  to  purplilh  black  where  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun.  A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka¬ 
line  fubftances,  which  conftantly  appear  green  till  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  upon 
which  they  become  almoft  inftantaneonlly  blue,  and  5 
continue  fo  ever  after.  Sometimes,  though  ftill  more  By  the  mix- 
rarely,  a  very  -remarkable  change  of  colour  happens,  ture  of  two 
upon  mixing  two  vegetable  juices  together.  Almoft  v<;getahlc 
the  only  inltance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of jaKCS’ 

Mr  George  Forfter,  who  informs  ns  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Otaheite  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimfon -colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall  fperies 
of  fig,  with  the  greenilh  juice  of  a  kind  of  fern.  But 
the  moft  remarkable  alteratioris  of  colour  are  effected 
by  different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  with 
certain  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  ;  and  with 
thefe  the  colour-maker  will  be  principally  converfant.. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemiftry,  that  acids  Effefts  of 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  and  acids  and 
alkalies,  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo  alkalies  on 
generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend  co*°lir 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  Icarlet  or  true  crimfon  ;  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  make  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  alfo  tmiverfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow ;  and  alkalies  to  turn-  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  generally  the  cafe,  we  are  not  to  expedl 
that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  this  refpedt.  The 
nitrous  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  moft  of  any,  and 
the  marine  acid  the  leaft  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  expeefted,  are  lefs  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tinefture  of 
cochineal^. 
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Colour-  cochineal,  either  in  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  is  mixed 
making,  the  pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an 
exceeding  high  orange  or  flame-colour,  which  it  will 
impart  to  cloth.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 
fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than,  orange,  is 
produced.  With  marine  acid  a  true  crimfon -colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
which  is  brighter  with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  al- 

8  kalies. 

Permanen-  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro- 
cy/T  ^uce£i  L>y  the  mixtures  of  different  fubftances  together, 
what  deter-  ^le  llermanency  of  thefe  colours  can  only  be  in  pro- 
mined.  portion  to  the  ability  of  l'uch  mixtures  to  refill  the 
weather.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  high  fcarlet  or  orange  co¬ 
lour  is  produced  by  means  of  lpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain 
that,  was  fuch  a  colour  expoled  to  the  air,  it  could  re¬ 
main  no  longer  than  the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced 
it  remained.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  or  otherwife  deftroy- 
ed,  it  behoved  the  colour  to  fade,  and  at  lafl  to  be  totally 
deltroyed ;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  deftrudtibi- 
lity  of  the  fubftances  by  which  colours  are  produced, 
will  be  the  difpofition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the 
contrary.  In  this  refpect  alkalies  are  much  more  de- 
llrucftible  than  acids,  and  confequently  lefs  proper  for 
the  preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids, 
the  nitrous  feems  molt  deftriuftible,  the  vitriolic  lefs 
fo,  and  the  marine  the  leaft  of  all.  From  the  ex¬ 
treme  fixity  of  the  phofphorine  acid  and  fedative  fait, 
perhaps  they  might  be  of  fervice  in  preferving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  muft  be  extracted  either  by  pure 
water  or  fome  other  liquid  menftruum,  they  cannot 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 

9  fubftance  is  united  with  fome  earthy  or  folid  matter, 

Opaque  or  capable  of  giving  it  a  body,  as  the  workmen  call  it ; 
cololparent  ant^  according  t0  t*ie  nature  this  fubftance,  the  co- 
how'form-  'our  be  -  tranfparent  or  otherwife.  This  bafis 
ed.  ought  to  be  of  the  moft  fixed  and  durable  nature  ; 

unalterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies. 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  eafily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For  this  reafon 
all  earthy  fubftances  flionld  be  avoided  as  being  a<fted 
upon  by  acids ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  deftroyed,  and  their  effedt  totally  loft.  Precipitates 
of  lead,  bifmuth,  be.  though  exceedingly  fine  and 

10  white,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn 
Calx  of  tin,  black  by  expofure.  The  only  fubftance  to  be  chofen 
the  moft  in  preference  to  all  others,  is  calx  of  tin,  prepared 
proper  bafis  eit]ier  by  fire  or  the  nitrous  acid.  This  is  fo  exceed- 
lours"6  CO'  ing'y  refra&ory  as  not  on'y  to  be  unalterable  by  al¬ 
kalies,  acids,  or  the  fun  and  weather,  but  even  by 
the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.  It  is  be- 
fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs,  infoinuch  that  it  is 
made  ufe  of  for  polifhing  metalline  fpeculums.  For 

i  r  thefe  reafons  it  is  the  moft  proper  bafis  for  all  fine  co- 
Precipitate  lours.  For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead, 
oflead  moft  mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  152,  will 
proper  for  anfwer  very  well.  It  hath  a  very  ftrong  body,  /.  e.  is 
coarfe  ones.  vel-y  0paqUC)  and  will  cover  well ;  may  be  eafily 
ground  fine,  and  is  much  lefs  apt  to  turn  black  than 


white-lead ;  it  is  befides  very  cheap,  and  may  be  pre-  Colour- '■ 
pared  at  the  fmall  expence  of  3  d.  per  pound,  making.  | 

If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to,  ja 
the  general  method  of  extradling  colours  from  any' General  J 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  and  fixing  them  on  a  method  of| 
proper  bafis,  muft  be  very  eafily  underftood.  For 
this  purpofe,  a  quantity  of  calx  of  tin  is  to  be  procur-  ‘  1 

ed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  defired. 

This  muft  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  fubftance  defigned  for  brightening  the  co¬ 
lour,  as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  be. 
after  which  it  muft  be  dried,  and  left  for  fome  time, 
that  the  union  between  the  two  fubftances  may  be 
as  perfect  as  poffible.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  very 
fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  muft  be  extradled  with  fpirit  of  wine  without 
heat.  When  the  fpirit  is  fufficiently  impregnated,  it 
is  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  calx,  rub¬ 
bing  it  conftantly,  in  order  to  diltribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  calx.  The  fpirit  foon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calx  coloured  with  the  co¬ 
chineal.  More  of  the  tindlure  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conftantly  as  before ;  and; 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  beft  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  inftead  of  cochineal,  we 
fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  be.  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  produced. 

For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  decotftions  are  to  be 
ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  only  as  thefe  are  much 
longer  of  evaporating  than  the  fpirit  of  wine,  very 
little  muft-be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours 
ought  to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  procefs.  1 3  1 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  effedls  of  the  Effedb  of  ; 
pure  and  fimple  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  differ-  different 
ent  colours ;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka-  kinds  of  j 
lies,  earths,  or  metals,  thefe  effedts  may  be  varied  lalts' 
alnioft  in  infinitum  ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  which  we  can  judge  a  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  or 
that  particular  lalt  with  any  colouring  fubftance.  In 
general,  the  perfedl  neutrals  adt  weakly  ;  the  imper- 
fedt  ones,  efpecially  thofe  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  confider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme¬ 
ric,  fuftic,  madder,  logwood,  be.  The  fame  thing 
is  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait, 

Glauber’s  fait,  falt-petre,  and  many  other  neutrals. 

Solutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  ftrike  a  black  with, 
everyone  of  the  above  mentioned  fubftances and 
likewife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other  aftringents. 

Solutions  of  lead,  or  faccharum  faturni,  univerfally- 
debafe  red  colours  to  a  dull  purple.  Solution  of 
copper  changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a 
pretty  good  blue ;  and,  in  general,  folutions  of  this 
metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colours.  The  effedls  of 
folutions  of  gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  are  not  fo 
well  known  ;  they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of  14 
no  great  beauty.  The  moft  powerful  folution,  how-:  Solution  of 
ever,  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  colours,  is  tin  them  oft 
that  of;  tin,  made  in  aqua  regia.  Hence  we  may  fee  Power™*- 
the  fallacy  of  Mr  Delaval’s  hypothefis  concerning  co-  *  SeF  ^hre- 

1  i  1  1  n.  r  •  1  1  t  ,  mattes , 

lours*,  that  the  leaft  refrangible  ones  are  produced  nog 

by 
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Colour-  by  the  moft  denfe  metals  :  for  tin,  which  hatli  the  lealt 
tiajting.  denfity  of  any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  Hate  of  folution, 
7  the  moft  extraordinary  effecfts  upon  the  lealt  refran¬ 

gible  colours  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fo.  The 
colour  of  cochineal  is  changed  by  it  into  the  moft 
beautiful  fcarlet;  a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the 
colouring  matter  of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made 
to  yield  a  fine  purplifh  criml'on ;  logwood,  a  beautiful 
dark  purple ;  turmeric,  fuitic,  weld,  and  all  yellow¬ 
colouring  woods  and  flowers,  are  made  to  communi¬ 
cate  colours  far  more  beautiful  than  can  be  got  from 
them  by  any  other  method.  The  blue  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  violets,  eye-bright,  iris,  l3c.  are  lieighten- 

I®  .  ed  fo  as  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by 
a  folution  of  copper  in  volatile  alkali.  In  fhort,  this 
folution  feems  to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe  in 
colour-making,  when  properly  applied,  than  anything 
hitherto  thought  of.  It  is  not,  however,  univerfally 
ferviceable.  The  colour  of  madder  it  totally  deftroys, 
and  likewife  that  of  faf-flower,  changing  them  both 
to  a  dull  orange.  It  likewile  fpoils  the  colour  of  ar¬ 
chil  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  fine  red  co¬ 
lour  of  tinefture  of  1  ofes  made  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  by 
folution  of  tin  changed  to  a  dirty  green, 
ireftions  The  moft  important  confideration  in  colour-making 
!•  the  is  to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the 
oice  of  moft  durable  colours  j  and  if  thefe  can  be  procured, 
louring  an  ordinary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred  to 
atenals.  a  bright;  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what 
the  difference  confifts  between  the  colours  that  fade, 
and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  From  fome  appearances  it  would 
feem  that  thofe  fubftances  winch  are  moft  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour,  contain  a  vifeous,  glutinous 
matter  fo  combined  with  a  refinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
luble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  The  moft  du¬ 
rable  red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is 
very  ftrongly  refinous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo 
far  glutinous,  that  the  colouring-matter  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac,  are 
madder  roots  and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  penetrating  fubftance,  infomuch,  that  when 
iven  to  animals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their 
ones  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  colouring- matter  is 
foluble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  Along  with 
the  pure  red,  however,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of 
vifeous,  aftringent  fubftance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  feems  to  give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The 
colouring- matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  is  v.  y  tenacious  and  muci¬ 
laginous,  in  which  it  bears  lome  refemblance  to  the 
purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kept  its  colour  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  Where  the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging 
fubftance  feems  to  be  too  refinous,  oe  too  mucilagi¬ 
nous.  Thus  the  colours  of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are 
very  refinous,  efpecially  the  latter;  infomuch  that 
the  colouring- matter  of  turmeric  can  fcarcely  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  water.  Both  thefe  are  perilhable,  though 
beautiful  colours  ;  and  much  more  are  the  red,  purple 
and  blue  flowers,  commonly  to  be  met  with.  Thefe 
i'eem  to  be  entirely  mucilaginous  without  the  leaft 
quantity  of  refinous  matter.  The  yellow  flowers  are 
different,  and  in  general  keep  their  colour  pretty 
well.  Whether  it  would  be  polfible,  by  adding  occa- 


fionally  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  or  refin,  to  make  Colcmr- 
the  fugitive  colours  more  durable,  hath  not  yet  been  making. 

tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  probability.  What  —■ - 

tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a  procefs  given  by  Mr  MrHellot’s 
Hellot  for  imparting  durability  to  the  colour  of  bra-  method  of 
zil.  It  confifts  only  in  letting  decotftions  of  the  wood  improving 
ftand  for  fome  time  in  wooden  calks  till  they  grow  J^e 
ft  ale  and  ropy.  Pieces  of  woolen  cloth  now  dyed  in 
the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  durable,  that  they 
were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air 
during  four  months  in  the  winter  feafon.  Whether 
this  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour  was  effected 
by  the  ropinefs  following  the  fermentation,  or  by 
fome  other  caule,  or  whether  the  experiment  can  be 
at  all  depended  upon,  mult  be  referred  to  future  ob- 
fervation.  ,6 

Having  thus  collected  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de-  Prepara- 
pended  upon  for  eltablilhing  a  general  theory  of  co-  tion  of  dif- 
lonr-making,  we  lhall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  ferent  co- 
of  the  different  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in  lours’ 
the  colour-fliops.  ,7 

1.  Black.  Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue-  Lamp- 
black,  and  Indian-ink.  The  firft  is  the  fin  eft  of  what  black- 
are  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  deferibed  in  the  Swedilh 
Tranfacftions  for  the  year  1  754, as  a  procefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  refin  :  the  impure  refinous 
juice  collected  from  incifions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  drained 
whilft  hot  through  a  bag  :  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  ftrainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  a  long 
paflage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  on 
the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woolen 
ftuff :  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  ftruck  upon,  both  for  {halting  down  the 
foot,  and  for  clearing  the  interftices  betwixt  the 
threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fufficient  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  lioufes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refufe  of  the  refinous  matters  which  are  there  manu¬ 
factured. 

On  this  fubject,  Dr  Lewis  hath  fome  curious  obfer-  rg 
vations.  “  The  foot,  (fays  he,)  arifing  in  common  Dr  Lewis’s 
chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  the  obftrva- 
fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  diffoluble  ‘‘“"S’ 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods  :  and  this  dif¬ 
foluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refinous  nature  than  in  the  latter ;  fpirit  cf 
wine  extracting  it  moft  powerfully  from  the  one,  and 
water  from  the  other.  The  oilynefs  and  fallibility  of 
the  foot  feeming,  therefore,  to  depend  on  thofe  of 
the  fubject  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that 
lamp-black  muft  poffds  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  any  kind  of  common  foot.  Neverthelefs, 
on  examining  feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured 
from  different  {hops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any 
tindlure  at  all,  either  to  fpirit  or  to  water. 

Sufpecting  fome  miftake  or  fophiftication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome 
foot  from  linfeed  oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 

over 
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Colour-  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  firroke.  Iri 
making,  this  manner  the  more  curious  art!  ft  3  prepare  lainp- 
black  for  the  nicer  purpofes ;  and  from  this  collection 
of  it  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably 
received  its  name.  The  foot,  fo  prepared  gave  no 
tinCture  either  to  water  or  to  fpirits,  any  more  than 
the  common  lamp-black  of  the  fhops.  I  tried  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  oily  and  refrnoUs  bodies  with  the  fame 
event ;  even  the  foots  obtained  from  filh-oils  and  tal- 
iow  did  not  appear  to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vege¬ 
table-oil’s  and  refins.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour 
than  the  lamp-black  commonly  fold. 

“  Some  foot  was  collected  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  burning  final!  pieces  of  them 
iloWly  under  a  copper-pan.  All  the  foots  were  of  a 
deeper  black  colour  than  thole  obtained  from  the  lame 
kinds  of  Woods  in  a  common  chimney,  and  very  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils:  they  gave  only 
a  juft  difcernible  tincture  to  water  and  f'pirit,  while 
the  foots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  ftrong  deep  one 
to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe 
Way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  cjnalities 
with  thofe  of  woods,  oils,  and  refms  :  in  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are 
prepared  from  a  kind  of  pit-coal. 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  differences  of  foots 
,  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
jedfs,  but  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in'  which 
the  fubjecl  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots 
produced  in  common  chimneys,  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  refinous  and  not  refinous,  dry  and  green,  -do 
not  differ  near  fa  much  from  one  another,  ds  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  iri  a  com¬ 
mon  Chimney,  and  in  the  confined  Way  of  burning 
above-mentioned.” 

Ivory-  Ivory-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt 

black.  in  a  clofe  veffel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  Forms  a 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black  ; 
but  in  the  common  methods  of  manufacturing,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  charcoal-duft,  and  fo  grofsly  le¬ 
vigated,  as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  liquor  which  fettles  from 
the  whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
fian d  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum-water  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  final!  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from 
the  pend!,  and  improves  its  gloflinefs.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  though  ivory -black  makes  the 
deepefl  colour  in  water  as  well  as  ip  oil-painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to  o- 
ther  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  wanted  in  painting  ;  and  in  the  lighter  fhades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  With  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivory-black  is  in  a  great  mea- 

20  fure  loft. 

Blue-blaek.  Blue-black  is  fa  id  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt 
ftalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  but  fubftitute  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory - 

2 1  black  and  the  common  blue  ufed  for  cloaths. 

Indian-ink.  Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours. 

It  hath  been  difeovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  confift  of  a 


mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  ghie.  Ivory-  Cotouc* 
black,  or  charcoal,  he  found  to  artfwer  equally  well,  makin8 
provided  they  were  levigated  to  a  fufficient  degree  Of 
finenefs,  which  indeed  requires  nO  fmall  trouble.  22 

2.  White.  The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met  white 
with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  hartfhorn,  colours, 
pearl-white,  Spanifh-white,  egg-fliell  white,  and  magi- 
ftery  of  bifmuth.  The  fiake-w bite  and  White-lead  are 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 

kept  a  fccret ;  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
deferibed  rinderCH  emIstr  Y,  n°  281.  Thefe  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being 
tranfprrfent  unlefs  they  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal¬ 
cined’  hartfhorn  is  the  inoft  ufeful  of  the  earthy  whites, 
as  being  the  leaf!  alkaline.  Spanifh-white  is  only 
finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white  is  made  from 
oyller -fliells;  and  egg-fhell  white  from  the  Hulls-  of 
eggs.  All  thefe,  by  their  attraction  for  acids,  muft 
lieceffarily  deftroy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
metallic  fait  in  their  compofition.  The  magiftery  Of 
bifmuth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alio  flake-white 
and  white-lead,  when  ufed  in  water.  The  white 
precipitate  of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry, 
n°  IJ2,  is  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-colour  to  all 
thefe  ;  being  perfectly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality, 
and  not  at  all  apt  to'  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure 
that  of  other  fubftances.  2j 

3.  Red.  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  of  Red  co- 
two  forts;  viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and  lours, 
fuch  as  are  of  a  full  fcarlet  and  tend  rather  to  the 
orange.  The  firft  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red- 
ochre,  and  Venetian-red.  The  fecond  are  vermilion, 
red-lead,  fcarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  Spanifli- 
brown,  and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt." 

We  have  already  laid  down  fome  general  rules 
for  the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particular 
receipts  have  been'  delivered  With  the  gtfeateft  confi¬ 
dence  for  making  thefe  fine  colours ;  but  all  of  them 
muft  rteceffarlly  prove  ineffectual,  becaufe  an  earthy 
bafis  te  recommended' for  llriking  the  colour  upon  : 
from  the  principles  of  chemiftry,  however,  we  are  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  aqua  fortis,  or  foliltion  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  bafis,  it 
muft  infallibly  be  deftroyed  by  that  bafis,  by  reafon  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brighteft  and  moft 
beautiful  red  Colour  known  at  prefent ;  the  beft  comes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
Of  mixtnre  witlr  oil ,  which  carmine  is  not,  nnlefs  with 
great  difficulty.  The  former  is  alfo  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  purple  than  carmine.  Tliis  laft  quality, 
however,  is  reckoned  a  dcfeCl ;  and  accordingly,  the 
more  that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crim- 
fon,  the  more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folution  of 
tin  into  an  aqueous  tindiiire  of  brazil-wood,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  precipitate  falls,  of  a  purplifh  crimfon  colour.  This 
may  be  very  well  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  dearer 
lakes,  on  many  occafions. 

Role-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  fee  ms  to  be  made  of  chalk 
coloured  with  a  decodfi’on  of  brazil-  wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  fait ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
perifliable,  arid  but  little  efteemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  miich  more  durable  as  well  as  better,  by  em¬ 
ploying  for  a  bafis  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned, 
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Colour-  mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folution  of  tin. 
making.  Red-ochre  and  Venetian-red  differ  in  nothing  from 
....  ,  -  tjie  coico^a,-  0f  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  calces  of 

iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplilh,  or  inclin¬ 
ing  to  the  fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  per¬ 
fectly  deprived  of  its  phlogillon,  and  fnbjedted  to  an 
intenfe  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red  ;  but  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  final!  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives 
it  a  purplilh  call.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in 
the  Ihops  under  different  names,  which  yet  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  flight  circumllance  above-men¬ 
tioned  :  and  luch  are  the  Icarlet-ochre,  Spanilh-brown, 
and  terra  di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
calces  of  iron  never  Ihow  their  colour  till  they  become 
cold.  Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  appears 
of  a  very  dark,  dnlky  purple. 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red-lead,  an 
account  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  402, 
474.  Thefe  are  very  durable  colours;  the  firll  is  the 
belt  red  ufed  in  oil-painting,  but  does  not  anfwer  well  in 
water :  the  other  is  rather  an  orange ;  and,  like  other 
preparations  of  lead,  is  in  Ibme  cafes  apt  to  turn  black. 
Orange  co-  4*  Orange.  The  only  true  orange-colonred  paints 
lours.  are  red-orpiment  and  orange-lake.  The  firll  is  a 
fublimate  formed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur ;  the  other 
may  be  prepared  from  turmeric  infufed  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  having  its  colour  flruck  upon  calx  of  tin,  and 
brightened  by  a  folution  of  that  metal.  All  the  ihades 
of  orange,  however,  may  foe  extemporaneoufly  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  red  and  yellow  colours  together  in 
due  proportions. 

Yellow  co-  s •  fellow.  The  yellow  paints  moll  commonly  in 
lours.  ufe  are,  king’s-yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink, 
Englilh-pink,  maflicot,  common  orpiment,  yellow- 
ochre,  terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  Turbith-mineral. 

King’s-yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade  ; 
on  which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldom 
ufed. 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  now  difcovered  to  have 
*  See  Na-  lead  for  its  bafts*.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
pes-yello-u).  and  lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable. 

It  is  neverthelefs  ufed  in  preference  to  king’s-yellow, 
on  account  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  iron  when  moill, 
and  therefore  fltould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal 
unlefs  previoufly  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  laid  to  be  prepared  by  finking  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 
But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  ;  the  bafis 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  much  more  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  -  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  thofe  flruck 
upon  that  earth  ufually  are.  Very  good  yellows  may 
be  prepared  with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  by  nfing  either  yellow  berries, '  n- 
flic,  or  any  other  fubflance  capable  of  yielding  that 
colour.  Englifh-pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and 
keeps  its  colour  greatly  worfe. 

Maflicot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
aflumes  a  yellowifh  colour.  It  is-  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  either 
in  oil  or  water 
Vol  III. 


Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenifh-yel*  Colom- 
low,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  lulphnr.  Its  making, 
naufeous  fmell,  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grind- 
ing  in  oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeable  ;  nor  does  it 
keep  its  colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of 
orpiment  leaft  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for 
the  purpofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna,  are  ferruginous 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly 
fubftituted  to  either  of  them.  SeeCHEMisTRY,  110148. 

Turbith-mineral  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feemS  greatly  to  recommend  jt. 

This  preparation  is  alfo  in  all  probability  very  durable  ; 
and  fhould  feem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference  ei¬ 
ther  to  king’s,  or  Naples,  yellow.  The  method  of 
preparing  it  is  deferibed  under  Chemistry,  n°  154. 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  iti  water, 
and  is  the  moft  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co¬ 
louring  maps,  ire.  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper, 
being  neither  quite  tranfparent,  nor  very  durable.  26 

6.  Green.  The  only  Ample  green  colour  that  hath  Green  co- 
a  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigreafe,  or  pre-  lours, 
parations  of  it.  This,  however,  though  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved 

in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  diffolution  and 
cryflallization-  in  diflilled  vinegar  ;  in  which  flate  it  is 
called  diflilled  verdigreafe.  A  more  durable  water¬ 
colour  is  made  by  diffolving  the  verdigreafe  in  cream  of 
tartar,  or  rather  the  pure  tartarous  acid ;  but  in  oil 
this  is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigreafe 
itfelf.  For  an  accouut  of  thefe  preparations,  fee  CH  e- 
mistry,  n°  298. 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Prufliap,  or 
fome  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow  ;  but  in  what¬ 
ever  way  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty 
of  the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  dillilled, 
or  even  common,  verdigreafe.  The  tartarous  folution 
of  verdigreafe,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  bell 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  ;  and  a  mixture  of  Pruflian-blne 
and  turbith-mineral  is  probably  the  beft  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  Ample  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe¬ 
rior  to  diflilled  verdigreafe,  or  even  to  the  tartarous 
folution  of  verdigreafe  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn- berries  evaporated 
to  the  confillence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  has 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  Prujpan-green,  which  con- 
fifts  only  of  Pruffian-blue  and  yellow-Ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf¬ 
fian-blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  fpirit  of  fait  to  dif- 
folve  the  ochreous  fediment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  terra  verte. 

This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with 
copper.  It  is  of  a  bluilh  green  colour,  much  of  that 
taint  called  fea-green.  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  muft 
be  well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  du¬ 
rable,  but  not  very  bright.  27 

7.  Blue.  The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruf-  Blue  co- 
fian-blne,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  and  indigo.  Of  thefe  lours, 
the  ultramarine  is  the  fincfl,  but  its  great  price  hin¬ 
ders  its  being  much  ufed.  It  is  a  preparation  from 
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Colour-  lapis  lazuli  ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
making  fades  with  whatever  fubilance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 

"  however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuperfeded  by  Prulfian- 

blue,  to  the  dil'advantage  of  painting  in  general ;  as 
Pruflian-blue,  though  very  beantiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  of  its  preparation  fee  the 
article  Ultramarine. 

The  procefs  for  making  Pruflian-blue  is  deferibed, 
and  its  nature  fully  confidered,  under  Chemistry, 
n°  387  :  fo  that  it  is  fuflicient  here  to  obferve,  that 
Pruflian-blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  beft  quality 
when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 
It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white-lead,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blue  itfelf. 

Blue  verditer  is  an  exceeding  bright  blue  colour, 
inclining  to  green.  The  method  of  preparing  it  is 
*  See  Che-  kept  a  lecret  #.  It  is  durable  in  water,  but  diflolves 
in  oil,  and  has  then  all  the  inconveniences  of  verdi- 
greafe  above-mentioned. 

Smalt  is  glafs-coloured  with  zaffre,  a  preparation 
+  See  Ziiffre  from  cobalt  f.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered 
and  Smalt.  tiiat  ;t  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo 
hard  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable;  fo  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufed  infiead  of  ultramarine.  The  moll 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubilance  feem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Pceamnur’s  porcelain  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Lewis.  See  Chemistry,  n°  92,  97.  For 
the  preparation  and  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles 
Tapis  Armf.nus  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting  either  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  other  preparation  than  being  walked  over. 
Its  goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs 
a8  of  the  colour.  See  Indigo. 

Purple  co-  §.  Purple.  The  only  limple  colour  of  this  kind 
lours.  ufed  at  prefent  is  colcotliar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful 

purple  lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means 
of  folution  of  tin  ;  but  this  method  of  preparing  co- 
29  lours  is  very  little  known  as  yet. 

Brown  co-  9.  Brown.  The  brown  colours  are,  bilire,  brown 
lours.  ochre,  Cologne-earth,  umbre,  and  brown  pink.  Under 
the  article  Bistre  is  given  a  procefs  for  making  that 
33  colour,  by  infufing  foot  in  water,  pouringoff  the  tinc- 
Dr  Lewis’s  ture,  and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extract;  but  Dr 
opinion  Lewis  is  of  opinion,  with  Mr  Landois  in  the  French 
Encyclopedic,  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water, 
or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  fome  kind  into  a  fmooth 
palte  :  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
Handing  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  grofler  fub¬ 
ilance  of  the  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
into  another  veflel,  and  fet  by  for  two  or  three  days 
that  the  finer  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  this 
fine  matter  is  the  biltre.  This  is  a  very  ufeful  colour 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
The  brown  pink  is  laid  to  confilt  of  chalk  tinged  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  fullic,  heightened  by  fixed  al¬ 
kaline  falts.  It  is  therefore  very  perilhable,  and  is 
feldom  ufed.  The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  oclire- 
ous  earths ;  for  a  defeription  of  which  fee  their  pro¬ 
per  articles. 


Having  now  confidered  moll  of  the  colouring  fub-  Colour- 
fiances  ulually  to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops,  we  lhall  making. 
next  take  notice  of  fome  attempts  that  have  been  3, 
made  to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vege-  Attempts  to 
tables,  after  the  manner  of  lakes  ;  which,  though  the  make  lakes 
methods  hitherto  tried  have  for  the  molt  part  failed  c0" 
of  luccefs,  may  perhaps  fome  time  or  other  be  found 
applicable  to  valuable  purpofes.  32 

From  infulions  of  allringent  vegetables  mixed  with  Slack  from 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  very  aftringents. 
extenfive  ufe  in  dyeing  *.  The  lubftances  which  pro-  *  Sec  Dye- 
dace  the  deepell  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When  *”&• 
a  decodtion  or  infufion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
folution  of  the  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
firll  drops  produce  bluilh  or  purplilh  red  clouds,  which 
foon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
their  own  colour.  It  feems  to  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  water  that  this  difference  in  the  colour  depends. 

With  difiilled  water,  or  the  common  fpring-waters, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  previoufly  diflolve 
in  the  water  the  moft  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
lalt,  too  finall  to  be  difeovered  by  any  of  the  common 
means' by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the 
water  is  in  the  leaft  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  • 
proves  purple  or  reddilh.  Rain-water  caught  as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glafs- 
veflels,  gives  a  blue  ;  but  Inch  as  is  collected  from  the 
tops  of  the  houfes,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of 
vitriol  and  galls :  from  whfence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  this  laft  has  contradled  a  putrid  tendency,  or  re¬ 
ceived  an  alkaliue  impregnation,  though  fo  flight  as 
not  to  be  fenfible  on  other  ways  of  trial. 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
of  the  allringent  infufion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more  or 
lefs  intenfe  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if  the 
mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blacknefs,  it  again 
becomes  bluilh  or  pnrplifh  when  further  diluted.  If 
fuffered  to  Hand  in  this  diluted  Hate  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  flightly  lhaking 
the  veflel,  is  diffnfed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colonr.  When  the  mixture  is  of 
a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  does  not  happen,  or  in 
a  far  lefs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  black  mat¬ 
ter  precipitates  in  (landing,  yet  fo  much  remains  dif- 
lolved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  colouring  fubilance,  in  the  black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  To  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
allringent  infufion  increafing  the  confiltence  of  the 
watery  fluid  ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture,  by  a  finall  addition  of  gum  Arabic. 

If  the  mixture  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  Hate  is 
poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor  pafles  through  colour¬ 
ed  ;  only  a  part  of  the  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
filler.  The  filtered  liquor  on  Handing  for  fome  time 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine- black  flakes  :  being 
freed  from  thefe  by  a  fccond  filtration,  it  again  puts 
on  the  fame  appearance  ;  and  this  repeatedly,  till  all 
the  colouring  parts  are  feparated,  and  the  liquor  has 
become  colourlefs. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  us,  that  this 
colouring  matter,  when  feparated  from  the  liquor  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  feem 
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Colour-  to  have  fuffered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure 
’?•  for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rufty 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by 
a  magnetic  bar  ;  though  in  its  black  ftnte  the  mag¬ 
net  had  no  action  upon  it.  The  vitriolic  acid,  di¬ 
luted  with  water  and  digefted  on  the  black  powder, 
diflblved  greatelt  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  whitifh  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed 
alkaline  fait  diflblved  very  little  of  it:  the  liquor  re¬ 
ceived  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  be¬ 
came  blackfill  brown.  This  refiduum  was  attracted 
by  the  magnet  after  being  red-hot,  though  not  before: 
the  alkaline  tincture,  parted  through  a  filter,  and 
mixed  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol,  ftruck  a  deep 
*  brownilh  black  colour,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which 
refults  from  mixing  with  the  vitriolic  folution,  an  al- 
^  kaline  tinCture  of  galls. 

([Black,  from  It  hath  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from 
a  combina-  a  combination  of  other  colours ;  as  green  maybe  pro- 
tion  of  o-  duced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  MrleBlon, 
lours*"0"  ^'s  Harmony  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  forming 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  called 
primitive,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  and  Mr  Cartel, 
in  his  Optique  des  Couloirs ,  publilhed  in  1740,  fays 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage,  in  paint¬ 
ing,  above  the  Ample  ones,  of  anfwering  better  for 
the  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus,  if  blue,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colour 
called  blue-black,  the  Ample  blacks,  according  to  him, 
if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  requifite 
deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks 
leave  it  diftinguifhable.  Le  Blon  does  not  mention 
the  proportions  of  the  three  colours  neceflary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  black.  Cartel  direCts  15  parts  of  blue  ;  five  of 
red,  and  three  of  yellow ;  but  takes  notice,  that  thefe 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculatively  than  practically 
juft,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge  ;  our 
colours  being  all  very  imperfeCt,  and  our  pigments  or 
other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  being 
very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  intenfity.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pigments  fltould  all  be  of  the  deepeft 
and  darkeft  kind  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  taking  one  pig¬ 
ment  for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as 
can  be  got ;  for  the  greater  difeord  there  is  of  hete¬ 
rogeneous  and  difeordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beautiful,  he  fays,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without 
fupprefling  them,  and  even  without  making  them 
tawney. 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different 
bhte,  red,  and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  perfect  black ;  but  has  often  obtained  from 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  brown - 
blacks ,  or  grey-blacks  ;  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  in  the 
dark  parts  of  paintings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and 
foot  blacks  appear  when  diluted  a  little.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  being  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  is  a  very  ne- 
ceffary  condition  ;  for  bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and 
bright  yellows,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither 
colour  prevailed,  produced  only  a  grey.  In  effect, 
all  compofitions  of  this  kind,  phyfically  confidered,  can 
be  no  other  than  greys,  or  fome  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  teints  between  whitenefs  and  darknefs ;  and 
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tliefe  greys  will  be  fo  much  the  lighter  or  darker,  as  Colour- 
the  component  colours  of  themfelves  are  bright  or  dark.  makinS- 

With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  com¬ 
monly  to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer¬ 
tainly  , be  a  very  valuable  acquifition,  could  the  colours 
fo  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  fubjeCt  nothing 
hath  yet  appeared  more  fatisfaCtory  than  what  is  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neuman’s  che- 
miftry.  His  obfervations  are  curious,  but  promile  very 
little  fuccefs  to  any  who  fliall  attempt  to  fix  thefe  ve¬ 
getable  colours. 

“  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours,  (fays  he,)  £>r  Lewis’s 
which  glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very  experi- 
few  which  have  any  durability,  or  whole  fugitive  ments  on 
beauty  can  be  arrefted  by  art,  lb  as  to  be  applied  to 
any  valuable  purpofes.  The  only  permanent  ones 
are  the  yellow  :  the  red,  the  blue,  and  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  lhades  of  purples,  crimfons,  violets,  ire.  are 
extremely  ‘perilhable.  Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe 
their  colours  on  being  barely  dried  ;  efpecially  if  they 
are  dried  flowly  as  has  been  nfually  directed,  in  a 
lhady,  and  not  warm  place.  The  colours  of  all  of 
them  perilh  on  keeping  even  in  the  clofert  veflels. 

The  more  haftily  they  are  dried,  and  the  more  per¬ 
fectly  they  are  fecured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they 
retain  their  beauty.  The  colouring  matter  extracted 
and  applied  on  other  bodies  is  (till  more  pcrfihable  : 
oftentimes  it  is  changed  or  dertroyed  in  the  hands  of 
the  operator. 

“  The  colour  of  many  blue  flowers  is  extracted  by 
infufion  in  water;  but  there  are  fome  from  which  water 
gains  only  reddilh,  or  purplilh  blue.  Of  thofe  that  have 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc¬ 
ture  to  fpirituous  liquors  :  fome  gi  ve  no  colour  at  all, 
and  fome  a  reddifli  one.  The  juice  preffed  out  from 
the  frelh  flowers  is  for  the  moft  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  infufions  are  changed  red  by  all  adds.  .  The 
marine  add  feems  to  ftrike  the  inoft  florid  red.  The 
flowers  themfelves  macerated  ki  acid  liquors,  impart 
alfo  a  deep  red  tinCture.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 

Thofe  infufions  of  the  juices,  which  have  nothing  of 
the  native  colour  of  the  flowers,  fuffer  the  lame 
changes  from  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquors  : 
even  when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  co¬ 
lour  is  loft,  infufions  made  from  them  acquire  ftill  a 
red  colour  from  the  one,  and  a  green  from  the  other, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  the  flowers  were 
frelh.  The  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  fcarcely 
more  durable  than  the  original  blue  :  applied  upon 
other  bodies  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  de¬ 
generates  into  a  faint  purplilh,  and  at  length  difap- 
pears,  leaving  hardly  any  ftain  behind.  The  green 
produced  by  alkalies  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does 
not  fade  fo  foon.  The  green,  by  lime-water,  is  more 
permanent  and  more  beautiful :  green  lakes,  prepa¬ 
red  from  thefe  flowers  by  lime-water,  have  been  ufed 
as  pigments  by  the  painter.  The  flowers  of  cyanus 
have  been  greatly  recommended,  as  affording  elegant 
and  durable  blue  pigments  ;  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  extraCt  from  them  any  blue  colour  at  all. , 

They  retain  their  colour  indeed,  when  haftily  dried, 
longer  than  fome  other  blue  flowers  :  but  they  com- 
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Colour-  municate  nothing  of  it  to  any  kind  of  menflrnuni. 
nuking,  Infufions  of  them  in  watery,  fpirituous,  and  oily  liquors, 
are  all  of  them  more  or  lei's  of  a  retldifh  call,  without 
any  tendency  to  blue.  Alum,  which  is  laid  to  heighten 
and  prefer  ve  their  blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of 
other  blue  flowers,  to  a  purplifh  red;  acids.to  a  deep 
red  :  alkalies  and  lime-water  to  a  green :  folution  of 
tin  added  to  the  watery  jnfufion,  turns  it  of  a  fine 
crimfon  :  on  Handing,  a  beautiful  red  faecula  fubfides, 
but  it  lofes  all  its  colour  by  the  time  it  is  dry.  The 
watery  infufi on,  in  fpif  fated  to  the  confiftenee  of  an 
extract,  a'ppears  of  a  dark  reddilh  brown  :  an  extract 
made  with  rectified  fpirit  is  of  a  purplilh  colour.  The 
colour  of  both  extracts  fpread  thin  and  expofed  to  the 
air  quickly  fades.  The  flowers  employed  iu  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  were  thofe  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of 
the  corn-fields; 

“  Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menltrua  :  among  thofe  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  reiHified  fpirit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tiniSlure,  brighter,  though  fomewhat  paler  than  the 
watery  infuuorr :  but  the  lighter  red  flowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplifh,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirit,  and  feem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue,  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu¬ 
fions  of  red  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by 
adds,  and  turned  green  by  alkalies,  like  thofe  of  the 
blue  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Among 
thofe  I  have  examined,  the  rofe-colonrs  and  purplifh 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues  ;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infufion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by 'alkalies,  not  to  a 
•  green,  but  to  a  dufky  purple. 

“  The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  vege¬ 
tables.  The  colour  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  by 
fpirit.  The  watery  infufions  are  the  deepefl.  Neither 
alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecies  of  the  colour,  though 
both  of  them  vary  its  fhade  ;  acids  rendering  it  pa¬ 
ler,  and  alkalies  deeper  :  alum  likewile  conliderably 
heightens  it,  though  not  fo  much  as  alkalies.  An  tn- 
fulion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  ley;  precipi¬ 
tated  by  alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  fome 
of  the  deep  reddilh  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red  ones  ;  watery 
menftrua  take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extraiiled  by  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  by  water  acuated  by  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
Such  particulary  are  the  faffron-coloured  flowers  of 
carthamus.  Thefe,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been 
extracted  by  water,  are  faid  to  give  a  red  tindlure  to 
ley;  from  which  on  Handing  at  refl  for  fome  time,  a  deep 
bright  red  fecula  fubfides ;  called  from  one  of  the  names 
of  the  plant  which  produces  it ,  fafflower ;  and  from 
the  countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to  us,- 
Spanijh-red ,  and  China-lake.  This  pigment  impreg¬ 
nates  fpirit  of  wine  with  a  beautiful  red  tinifiurc,  but 
communicates  no  colour  to  water.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  feparate  by  the  fame  treatment,  the  red 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddifh.  yellow  flowers, 


as  thofe  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  fuccefs.  Colour- 
Plain  water  extracted  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline  making. 
ley  extracted  afterwards  only  a  paler  yellow  :  though 
the  digefiions  were  continued  till  the  flowers  had  loll 
their  colour,  the  tinctures  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  -fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  The  little  yellow  flofeuli,  which  in 
fome  kinds  of  flowers,  are  collected  into  a  conipa<5l 
round  dife,  as  in  the  daily  and  corn-marigold,  agree 
fo  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expand¬ 
ed  yellow  peiala.  Their  colour  is  afleiHed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and 
equally  extradlcd  by  water  and  by  fpirit.  But  the 
yellow  farina,  or  fine  dull,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the 
flamina  of  flowers,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind. 

It  gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  to  lpirit,  and  a  duller 
yellow  to  water ;  the  undiflblved  part  proving  in.  both 
cafes  of  a  pale  yellowlfh  white.  Both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  tiuift ures  were  heightened  by  alkaline  li¬ 
quors,  turned  red  by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  on  adding  more  of  the  alkali  :  I  know  no  other 
vegetable  yellow  that  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

“  White  flowers  are  by  no  means  defiitute  of  co¬ 
louring  matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extract  from  fome 
of  them  a  green  tiniilure,  and  change  tlieir  colourlefs 
expreffed  juices  to  the  fame  colour  ;  blit  I  haye  not 
ohferved,  that  they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  The 
flowers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind-weed, 
which  in  all  their  parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  or  orange  tinflure  to  plain  water  ;  which,  like  the 
tinctures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour, 
is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum, 
and  more  conliderably  by  alkaline  felts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  burning  lulphur, 
which  whiten  or  deflroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  white. 

u  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries,  Colours 
elder-berries,  morello  and  black  cherries,  ire.  gently  from  fruits, 
infpiifated  to  drynefs,  diflolve  again  almoH  totally  iu 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as 
at  firfl.  Re&ified  fpirit  extracts  the  tinging  particles,  > 
leaving  a  confiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undiflblved  ;  and  hence  t'he  fpirituous  tindlure  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  The  red  folu- 
tions,  and  the  juices  themfelves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull  and  fometimes  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  gene¬ 
rally  tnrned  purplifh  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefe 
juices  are  for  the  moll  part  perifliable.  They  refifl, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al¬ 
moH  unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine,  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon  o- 
ther  bodies,  exficcated,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays:  the  bright  lively  red 
change  the  fooneft  :  the  dark  dull  red  Hain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  confiderable  durability. 

The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  infedl  is  produced, 
is  perhaps  an  exception  :  This  bright  red  fruit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Labat,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some 
experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that 
fruit,  as  brought  into  England,  did  not  promife  to 
be  of  any  great  advantage  :  but  the  particulars  I  can¬ 
not  now  recollect. 

“  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn,  flam  paper  of  a 
green 
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green  colour.  From  tliefe  is  prepared-  the  fubftance 
called  fap-green ,  a  pigment  fufikiently  durable,  rea¬ 
dily  foluble  in  water,  but  not  milciblc  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
water,  are  (aid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment;  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fell  off  fpontane- 
oully,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  berry  of  the 
heliotropium  tricoccum ,  which  grows  wild  about 
Montpelier,  ftains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that 
this  green  turns  prefently  to  a  blue :  that  the  com¬ 
mon  blue  paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice: 
and  that  the  red  rags  called  turnfol ,  employed  for  co¬ 
louring  wines  and  other  liquors,  are  tinCtured  by  the 
fame  juice  turned  red  by  acids.  According  to  M. 
Niffole  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences  (as  quoted 
by  Savary  in  his  DiCtionaire  de  Commerce),  the  co¬ 
louring  juice  is  obtained,  not  from  the  berries,  but 
from  tops  of  the  plant  gathered  in  Auguft,  ground  in 
mills,  and  then  committed  to  the  prel's,  l’he  juice  is 
expofed  to  the  fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it, 
dried  hi  the  fun,  moiltened  by  the  vapour  which 
antes  during  the  flaking  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then 
dried  again  in  the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.' 
The  Dutch  and  01  hers  are  laid  to  prepare  turnfol  rags, 
and  turnfol  in  the  mat's,  from  different  ingredients, 
among  which  archil  is  a  principal  one. 

“  I11  tome  plants,  peony  for  inllance,  the  feeds  at 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine 
tinning  red  membrane.  The  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of 
a  certain  American  tree  afford  the  red  mafles  brought 
into  Europe  under  the  names  of  artmUo ,  or  lean,  and 
r oucoii*.  Mr  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the 
year  1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property 
of  this  concrete.  *  With  the  vitriolic  acid  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty  ;  but  with 
this  capital  defeat,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even 
common  water,  deltroy  it.’  The  fpecimen  of  arnot- 
to,  which  I  examined,  was  not  fenfibly  aCted  npon 
by  fpirit  of  vitriol ;  it  received  no  change  in  its  own 
colour,  and  communicated  none  to  the  liquor.  Nor 
did  any  vifible  change  enfue  upon  dropping  the  acid 
into  tiniftures  of  annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  fpirit. 

“  The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  The 
fpirituous  tinCtures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  green, 
even  when  the  leaves  themfelves  are  dull-coloured, 
or  yellowifh,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  fel- 
dom  abides  long  even  in  the  liqnor;  much  lefs  when 
the  tinging  matter  is  feparated  in  a  folid  form,  and 
expofed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  The  editor 
of  the  Wirtemberg  Pharmacopeia  obferves,  that  the 
leaves  of  acanthus,  brankurfine,  or  bear’s-breach, 
give  a  more  durable  green  tinCture  to  fpirit  than  thofe 
of  any  other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both 
of  the  tinctures*  and  green  juices ;  acids  weaken,  de- 
ftroy,  or  change  it  to  a  brownifh:  lime-water  im¬ 
proves  both  the  colour  and  durability  :  by  means  of 
lime,  not  inelegant  green  lakes  are  procurable  from 
the  leaves  of  acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  feveral 
other  plants.  There  are  very  few  herbs  which  com¬ 
municate  any  fliare  of  their  green  colour  to  water  ; 
perhaps  none  that  give  a  green  of  any  confiderable 
deepnefs.  It  is  laid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of 
fcme  plants  give  a  green  dye  to  woolen,  without  the 


addition  of  any  other  colouring  matter  ;  particularly  Colour- 
thofe  of  the  wild  chervil,  or  cow-weed,  the  common  making, 
ragwort,  and  devil’s-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds 
of  herbs  and  trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or 
woolen  cloth  that  has  been  previoufly  boiled  with  a 
Iblution  of  alum  and  tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  af¬ 
fords  a  fine  yellow,  and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of 
for  this  purpofe  by  the  dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large 
quantity  in  lome  parts  of  England.  There  is  no  co¬ 
lour  for  which  we  have  fucli  plenty  of  materials  as 
for  yellow.  Mr  Hcllot  obferves,  that  all  leaves, 
barks  and  roots,  which  on  being  chewed,  difeover  a 
flight  aftringency,  as  the  leaves  of  the  almond,  peach, 
and  pear-trees,  afh-bark,  (efpccially  that  taken  off 
after  the  firft  rifing  of  the  fap  in  the  fpring),  the 
loots  of  wild  patience,  ire.  yield  durable  yellows, 
more  or  lefs  beautiful  according  to  the  length  of  time 
that  the  boiling  is  continued,  and  the  proportions  of 
almy  and  tartar  in  the  preparatory  liquor ;  that  a 
large  quantity  of  alum  makes  tliefe  yellows  approach 
to  the  elegant  yellow  of  weld  :  that  if  the  tartar  is 
made  to  prevail,  it  inclines  then  to  an  orange  :  that 
if  the  roots,  barks,  or  leaves,  be  too  long  boiled,  the 
yellow  proves  tarnifhed,  and  acquires  fliades  of  brown. ,x 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

The  moll  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 
plants,  are  thofe  of  indigo  and  weld  ;  which  are  both 
very  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  though  the  firlt  only  in 
painting*.  Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants  give  *  See  indigo 
out  their  colour,  by  proper  management,  to  water,  ant*  ’lvonit- 
in  form  of  a  blue  fecula  or  lake.  Mr  Hellot  fufpeCts  pro|J_. 
that  a  like  blue  fecula  is  procurable  from  many  other  0findifro°n 
vegetables.  Blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  com-  accounted 
pole  a  green.  He  fuppofes  the  natural  greens  in  ve-  for. 
getables  to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thefe 
two  colours  ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  molt 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  or  deftruCtion  of  the  yellow.  The  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  jult  :  we  know  of  no  other  that 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  production  of  the  indi- 
go  and  woad  blue.  Dr  Lewis,  however,  informs  us, 
that  he  never  was  able  to  produce  the  leaft  appear¬ 
ance  of  either  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants 
he  tried  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  indigo.  38 

There  are  fundry  modes,  which  in  their  natural  Colours 
ftate,  like  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  protnife  nothing 
of  the  elegant  colours  that  can  be  extracted  from  them 
by  art.  The  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  is  arch'll,  for 
the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that  may 
be  produced  from  it,  fee  the  article.  Linnaeus  fu¬ 
fpeCts  that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
mofles  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extract¬ 
ed  :  a  quantity  of  fea-mols,  having  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  Ihore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood ;  the  fea-water,  the  fun,  and  [the 
putrefaCtion,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  Mr 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linnaeus’s  paper  in  1 745, 
mentions  two  forts  of  mofles  actually  employed  in 
Sweden  for  dyeing  woolen  red:  one  is  the  Lichenoides 
coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray’s  Synophs ;  the 
other  the  Lichenoides  tartareum,  farinaceum,  fcutel- 
larum  uinbone  fufeo,  of  Dillenius.  This  laft  is  a  white 
fubftance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  fidcs 
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Colour-  and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  fhaved  off  from  the  rocks  af- 
making-  ter  rain,  purified  from  the  dony  matters  intermixed 
among  it  by  waffling  with  water,  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  waffled  and  dried  :  it 
is  then  put  into  a  velfel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month  :  a  little  of  this  timdure  added  to  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  makes  the  dyeing  liquor.  In  the  fame  tranfa<dions 
for  the  year  1754,  there  is  an  account  of  another  mofs, 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is 
the  lichen  foliaceus  umbilicatus  l'ubtus  lacunenfis,  Linn, 
flor.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguilhable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
burnt,  or  parched,  confiding  of  leaves  as  thin  as  pa¬ 
per,  convex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  corre- 
fponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
Hones  by  a  little  rout  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
afliinder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gather¬ 
ed  after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  bell  together,  and  parts 
eafieft  from  the  Hone.  In  France,  a  cruftaceous  niofs, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneumfor  the  Canary  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  MrHellot  relates,  that' he 
has  met  with  feveral  other  moires,  which,  on  being 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co¬ 
lour.  The  moll  expeditious  way,  he  fays,  of  trying 
whether  a  inofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  moil- 
ten  a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fpi-. 
rit  of  fait  ammoniac  and  ftrong  lime-water,  and  add 
a  (mall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  The  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the: 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  the  velfel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon 
colour ;  and  this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant 
itfelf  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lewis  informs  11s 
that  he  has  tried-  a  good  number  of  the  common 
molfes,  many  both  of  the  crultaceous  and  foliaceous 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi ;  as  alfo  the  herbs 
chamomile  and  milfoil,  which  yield  a  blue  effential 
oil  ;  and  thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes  blue  by  digellion 
with  volatile  fpirits ;  but  never  met  with  any  that 
yielded  a  colour  like  archil.  Moll  of  them  gave  a 
yellow  or  reddilh  brown  tin&ure.  A  few  gave  a 
deep  red  colour  to  the  liquor  1  blit,  when  diluted,  it 
Ihewed  a  yellowilh  call,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  it 
38  gave  only  a  yellowilh  red. 

Some  blue  To  thefe  obfervations  we  fliall  only  add,  that  though, 
flowers  may  jn  general,  the  blue  colours  of  flowers  are  exceeding- 
proteib  y  ]y  pej-jfhable,  there  feem  to  be  at  leall  two  exceptions 
manent'co-  t0  this  rule  ;  for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  flower- 
lours.  de-luce,  and  thofe  of  columbine,  when  treated  with 
folution  of  tin  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 
Indeed,  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extraft  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable,  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  it  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  this  folution.  If  the  colour  is  not  de- 
llroyed  by  it,  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the 
folution  will,  by  proper  management,  preferve,  and 
give  a  durability  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method.  It  mud,  however,  be  ob(er- 
ved,  that  there  are  feveral  fubdances  ufed  in  colour¬ 
making,  which  folution  of  tin  cannot  bear  to  be  mixed 


with.  Thefe  are  principally  fugar  of  lead  and  cream  Colouring 
of  tartar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  al-  I 

kaline  (alts.  With  alum  it  may  be  mixed  very  fafely, _ °  ^ I 

and  is  in  many  cafes  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  of  39  I 

plants,  however,  feem  to  promile  more  durability  of  Colours  I 
colour  than  the  upper  parts.  We  have  feen  a  blue  fl0ra  roots' 
colour  of  conliderable  durability  and  hrighrnefs  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  roots  of  common  radilhes  by  expref- 
fing  the  juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
and  brightening  it  with  a  little  alum.  The  root  of 
the  red  beet  is  alfo  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a 
beautiful  red,  inclining  to  fcarlet ;  but  this  we  cannot 
affirm  from  our  own  experience.  40  I 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  ire.  we  Colours  1 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  of  pre-  f°r  maPs'  I 
paring  all  the  poflible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co¬ 
lour  with  which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  bine  ; 
but  the  9ommon  folutions  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  drongly  (aline  quality,  they  are  not 
very  proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring 
a  beautiful  tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extracting  the 
colouring  matter  from  Pruffian  blue,  by  means  of  a 
caudic  alkali.  This  when  laid  upon  paper  appears  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour;  but  if  walhed  over  with  a  weak 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  is  indantly  changed  to  a  mod 
beautiful  blue.  This  feems  to  afford  a  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than 
they  are  ufually  met  with. — See  fpecimens  of  tranf¬ 
parent  colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules, 
on  the  Chart  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  and  conducting  the  colours  of  a  picture  ;  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  lhadows,  formed  by  the  various 
colours  employed  in  painting.  See  Painting. 

Colouring  of  Glafs.  See  Glass. 

Colouring  of  Porcelain.  See  Porcelain. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  a  general  name  for  the  young 
of  the  horfe-kind  :  the  male  being  likewife,  for  dif- 
tin«5tion’s  fake,  called  a  horfe-colt ;  the  female,  a  filly. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  differ  sp»rtfman*s 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas,  Difliomry. 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes 
in  ;  then  they  mud  be  weaned  ;  though  fome  perfons 
are  for  having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the 
middle  of  November.  The  author  of  the  Complete 
Horfeman  is  of  opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  mod  foals 
advance  fo  (lowly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till 
they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have 
not  fucked  long  enough  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked 
the  whole  winter  over,  they  would  he  as  good  at  four 
or  five  years  old,  as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
which  mud  be  fweet  indgood  ;  with  a  little  wheaten' 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  fince  there  are  fome  - 
who  alledge  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  to  raze  ;  therefore  he 
judges  it  to  be  the  bed  way  to  break  them  in  a  mill, 
becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  with  their  jaws  to  bruife 

and 
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and  chew  them,  they  ft  retch  and  fwell  their  eye  and 
nether -jaw  veins,  which  fo  attract  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  tjiat  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  fre¬ 
quently  occafion  the  lofs  of  them  :  fo  that  it  is  not  the 
heating  quality  of  the  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in  chew¬ 
ing,  that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindncl's. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow 
thickilh  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  belter.  But  above  all 
they  muft  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  are  hurt¬ 
ful  to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 
For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spamih  Bullion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
nefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them  ;  and 
if  they  produce  bothhorfc-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which  is 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the  o- 
ther  be  honied  every  winter, kept  warm,  and  ordinari¬ 
ly  attended  ;  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
ffiall  have  large  fieffiy  Ihoulders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs, 
weak  patterns,  and  ill  hoofs ;  and  ffiall  be  a  dull  heavy 
jade,  in  companion  to  the  other  which  is  houfed,  and 
orderly  kept  ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  fine  ffiaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be 
of  good  ftrenglh  and  1  pi r i t :  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  the  finett  ftallion,  and  the  beautifullett 
mare,  is  nothing  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
tip.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  forne  foals,  under 
fix  months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  plenty  of  milk, 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding  from 
certain  pellicles  or  Ikins  that  breed  in  their  ftomachs, 
which  obftrudt  their  breathing,  and  at  latt  dettroy 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as 
much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fin¬ 
gers  :  but  if  you  have  not  prelerved  the  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  nfe  it  inftead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  fome  court-yard,  ts'e.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee 
that  they  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent, 
turn  them  into  fome  dry  ground,  where  the  grals  is 
ffiort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure  :  for  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  a  colt  ffiould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  The  next  winter  you  may 
take  them  into  the  honfe,  and  ule  them  juft  as. you  do 
your  other  horfes  ;  but  let  not  your  horfe-colis  and 
fillies  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me¬ 
thod  may  be  oblerved  every  fummer  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  have 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  eafy  thing 
if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of  hoofing  them  : 
for  ordering  them  the  fceond  year  as  you  do  your 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that 
you  need  not  fear  their  leaping-,  plunging,  kicking, 
or  the  like  ;  for  they  will  take  the  laddie  quietly.  As 
for  all  thole  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  cowing 
them,  they  are  in  effect  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they 
call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the  like  ; 
inttead  of  which,  let  the  rider  ltrive  to  win  them  by 
gentle  ufitge,  never  correcting  them  but  when  it  is 
neceflary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  moderation. 


You  will  not  need  a  caveflon  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 
ftrain,  nor  a  pad  of  itraw  ;  but  only  a  common  faddle, 
and  a  common  cavetton  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as  other 
horfes  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  double  leather  ;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  put 
on  his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only 
the  head-itall,  and  this. but  for  a  few  days  ;  and  then 
put  on  fuch  a  bit  as  he  ffiould  be  always  ridden  with  : 
and  be  fure  not  to  ule  fpurs  for  fome  time  after  back¬ 
ing.  Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft  be  kept  a- 
broad  together,  fo  thole  of  two  years  old  together ; 
the  like  for  thole  of  three  yearlings,  which  ordering 
is  molt  agreeable  to  them. 

lit  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
the  way  to  make -it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clap¬ 
ping  the  faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  Hands  upon  his 
back,  by  Itriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling 
the  ftirrups  by  his  lides,  rubbing  them  againft  his  fides, 
and  making  much  of  him,  and-  bringing  him  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  things  about  him  ;  as  {training  the 
crupper,  fattening  and  loofening  the  girths,  and  taking 
up  and  letting  out  the  ftirrups.  Then  as  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  him,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe¬ 
diently,  you  may  wadi  a  trench  of  a  full  mouth,  and 
put  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feeling  of  it  ;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at 
fuch  a  length  that  he  may  but  juft  feel  it  when  lie 
jerks  up  his  head  ;  then  take  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
faft  by  plating  of  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  before  his  wealand,  about  two 
handfuls- below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
his  neck ;  let  the  martingale  pals  fo,  that  when  at 
any  time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  head, 
the  caveflon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  griftle  of  his 
nofe,  may  correCt  and  puniffi  him  ;  which  will  make 
him  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute 
rein  :  trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find  the  reins  or 
martingale  grow  flack,  ftraiten  them,  for  when  there 
is  no  feeling  there  is  no  virtue. 

Colt- Evil,  among  farriers.  See  Farriery,, 
§  xxviii.  4. 

Co  lt -Taming,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en¬ 
dure  a  rider.  Colts  are  mod  eafily  broke  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age  ;  but  he  who  will  have  patience 
to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
free  of  dileafes  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broke- 
fooner. 

Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
ffiould  be  uled  to  familiar  adlions,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking  up  their  feet, 
knocking  tlreir  hoofs,  ire.  In  order  to  bridle  and 
faddle  a  colt,  when  he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
fweet  watering  trench,  waffied  and  anointed  with 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  mafli,  and  fo  place 
it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  ruffi ;  then  offer  him  the 
faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  fright  him  with  it.  Suf¬ 
fer  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then 
to  feel  it;  after that,  fix  it  and  gird  it  f;:ft  ;  and  make 
that  motion  the  moll:  familiar  to  him  to  which  he  feems 
moll  averfe.  Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead' 
him  out  to  water  and  bring  him  in  again  :  when  he 
has  flood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  houV  or  more,. 

take. 


Colt. 
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Coltle  take  off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his 
II  meat  till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  be- 
Coluber-  fore  .  and  when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him 
up,  take  off  his  faddle  gently,  clothing  him  for  all  the 
night. 

COLTIE,  a  term  ufed  by  timber-merchants,  for  a 
defeat  or  blemilh  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  diminilhed. 

COLUBER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  amphibia.  The  characters 
are  thefe  :  they  have  a  number  of  fcuta,  or  hard  crufts 
on  the  belly  ;  and  fcutellas,  or  fcales  on  the  tail.  Lin¬ 
naeus  enumerates  no  lefs  than  97  fpecies  under  this 
name,  diltinguilhed  folely  by  the  number  of  fcuta  and 
fcutellae.  The  moft  remarkable  are  the  following. 

I.  The  Viper  a,  or  common  viper  of  the  /Imps,  has 
1 18  fcuta,  and  only  22  fcutella;.  The  body  is  very 
fhort,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  with  brownilh  fpots  ;  and 
the  head  is  gibbous,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales.  It 
is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries.  It 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  poifonous  nature ; 
infoniuch  that  vipers,  when  numerous,  have  often  been 
thought  the  minifters  of  divine  vengeance,  like  the 
plague,  famine,  and  other  national  calamities.  A  no¬ 
tion  alfo  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  parts  of  a  viper  were  free  from  poifon  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  made  no  experiments  or  dif- 
coveries  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  creatures. 
It  is  now,  however,  proved,  by  undoubted  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  poifon  of  vipers,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  ferpents  whofe  bite  is  hurtful,  lies  in  a  bag  at 
the  bottom  of  their  two  greater  teeth  or  fangs.  Thefe 
teeth  are  perforated ;  and  when  the  creature  bites, 
the  compreflion  of  the  bag  forces  out  a  little  drop  of 
the  poifon  into  the  wound,  where  it  produces  its  mif- 
chievous  effeCts.  Dr  Mead  has  given  a  curious  anato¬ 
mical  differtatiou  on  thole  parts  of  a  viper  which  have 
any  conne&ion  with  its  poifon,  by  which  the  truth  of 
the  above  mentioned  pofition  is  afcertained  beyond  a 
doubt.  With  regard  to  the  poifon  itfelf,  Dr  Mead 
fays  its  quantity  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  one  good 
drop  does  all  the  execution.  When  viewed  through 
a  microfcope,  the  liquor  had  a  faliue  appearance.  At 
firft  he  perceived  only  a  quantity  of  minute  fa  Its  nim¬ 
bly  floating  here  and  there  :  but  in  a  very  Ihort  time 
the  appearance  was  changed  ;  and  thefe  faline  particles 
were  now  fliot  out  iuto  cryftals  of  extreme  tenuity 
and  lharpnefs,  with  fomething  like  knots  here  and 
there,  from  whence  they  feemed  to  proceed  :  fo  that 
the  whole  texture  did,  in  fome  meafure,  referable  a 
fpider’s  web,  though  infinitely  finer.  He  made  va¬ 
rious  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  quality 
and  fpecies  of  thefe  cryftals,  but  without  effefl.  Half 
an  ounce  of  human  blood,  newly  drawn,  was  not  vi- 
fibly  altered,  either  in  colour  or  confillence,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  poifon.  It  then  was,  and  remained, 
undiftinguilhable  from  the  fame  blood  taken  into  ano¬ 
ther  glafs  in  which  there  was  no  poifon.  Thefe  por¬ 
tions  of  blood  were  feverally  mixed  with  acids  and 
alkalies:  the  empoifoned  blood  was,  after  fuch  mix¬ 
tures,  of  the  fame  colour  and  conliftence  with  the 
other.  Spirit  of  nitre,  fpirit  of  fait,  and  juice  of  le¬ 
mons,  feverally  poured  upon  the  fanies  itfelf,  produ¬ 
ced  neither  fermentation,  nor  any  change  of  colour. 


Oleum  tartari  per  deliquium,  and  the  fimple  fpirit  of  Coluber, 

hartfliorn,  dropped  upon  the  poilbn,  neither  altered  - 

its  colour,  nor  raifed  any  ebullition.  Syrpp  of  vio¬ 
lets  mixed  with  the  poifon  did  not  change  its  colour 
either  to  red  or  green.  The  tindlure  of  heliotropiuin, 
that  is  blue  paper,  was  not  altered  by  the  fanies  ejec¬ 
ted  upon  it :  and  this  drying  ftill  retained  its  yellowiili 
colour.  Thefe  experiments  were  tried  by  Dr  Mead, 
in  prelence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen.  They  ended 
their  inquiries  by  tailing  the  poifonous  liquor.  Ha¬ 
ving  diluted  it  with  a  little  warm  water,  feveral  of 
them  ventured  to  touch  it  with  the  tip  of  their  tongues. 

They  all  agreed  that  it  tailed  very  iliarp  and  fiery, 
as  if  the  tongue  had  been  ftruck  through  with  lome- 
thing  fcalding  or  burning.  This  fenfation  went  not 
off  in.  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  one  gentleman  who 
would  not  be  fatisfied  without  trying  a  large  drop  un¬ 
diluted,  found  his  tongue  Iwelled  with  a  little  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  the  forenefs  lafted  two  days ;  but  without 
any  farther  inconvenience.  The  purpofe  anfwered 
by  this  poiionous  liquor  to  the  creatures  themfelves, 
is  probably  the  deftrudlion  of  their  prey  ;  for  as  fer¬ 
pents  frequently  feed  upon  animals  of  very  confider- 
able  magnitude  and  ftrength,  they  would  often  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  their  efcape,  did  not  the  poifonous 
juice  inftilled  into  the  wounds  made  by  tlje  ferpent’s 
teeth  almoit  inilantly  deprive  them  of  life,  or  at  leaft 
of  all  power  to  ftruggle  with  their  enemy.  For  an 
account  of  the  fymptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  vi¬ 
pers  aud- other  venomous  ferpents  in  the  human  body, 
together  with  the  belt  methods  of  cure,  fee  the  In¬ 
dex  fubjoined  to  Medicine.  After  the  viper  is  de¬ 
prived  of  thefe  bags  which  contain  its  poifon,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  harmlefs  :  nay  the  flelh  of  it  is  highly  nutritive, 
and  jultly  efteemed  a  great  reftorative.  It  hath  been 
much  recommended  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other 
oblliuate  chronical  diforders  ;  but,  to  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe,  it  inuft  undoubtedly  be  ufed  for  a  confiderable 
time  as  food.  The  dried  flelh  which  comes  to  this 
country  from  abroad,  is  juftly  elleemed  by  Dr  Lewis 
to  be  totally  infignificant.  A  volatile  fait  was  former¬ 
ly  drawn  from  vipers,  and  fold  at  a  great  price,  as  a 
fovereign -remedy  againft  the  bites  of  vipers  and  other 
poifonous  animals  5  but  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  ma¬ 
terially  different  from  the  volatile  alkaline  falts  pro¬ 
cured  by  diliilling  other  animal  fubftances. 

2.  The  berns,  or  common  Britilh  viper,  is  found  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  They  l'warm  in  the  He¬ 
brides,  or  Vveilern  Britilh  ifles,  and  abound  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  ;  particularly  in  the  dry,  ftony,  and 
chalky  counties.  According  to  Mr  Pennant  and  other 
naturalills,  they  arc  viviparous,  but  proceed  from  an 
internal  egg;  being  of  that  clafs  of  animals  of  whofe 
generation  Ariftotle  fays,  “  They  conceive  a  perfect 
egg  within,  but  bring  forth  their  young  alive.”  This 
fpecies  is  far  from  being  prolific  ;  1 1  eggs  being  the 
utmoft  that  were  ever  heard  of  in  one  viper.  Thefe 
eggs  are,  as  it  were,  chained  together  ;  and  each 
about  the  fize  of  the  egg  of  a  black-bird.  This  viper 
leldom  grows  longer  than  two  feet  ;  though  Mr  Pen? 
nant  tells  us  he  once  law  a  female  (which  is  nearly 
a  third  larger  than  the  male)  almoll  three  feet  long. 

The  ground  colour  of  this  ferpent  Is  of  a  dirty  yellow, 
that  of  the  female  deeper.  Its  back  is  marked  the 
-  *  whole 
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Coluber.  whole  length  with  a  feries  of  rhomboidal  black  fpots, 
touching  each  other  at  the  points  ;  the  fides  with  tri¬ 
angular  ones  ;  the  belly  entirely  black.  It  hath  146 
fcuta,  and  39  fcutellse.  There  is  a  variety  wholly 
black  ;  but  the  rhomboid  marks  are  very,  confpicuous 
even  in  this,  being  of  a  deeper  and  more  glolfy  hue 
than  the  reft.  The  head  of  the  viper,  fays  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant,  is  inflated,  which  dilUnguifhes  it  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fnake.  Mr  Catelby  allures  us,  that  the  difference 
between  the  vipers  and  other  ferpents  is,  that  “  the 
former  have  long  hollow  fangs,  or  tufks,  with  an  open¬ 
ing  near  the  point ;  the  neck  is  finall,  the  head  broad, 
the  cheeks  extending  wide,  fcales  rough,  the  body  for 
the  mod  part  flat  and  thick  ;  they  are  flow  of  motion ; 
fwell  the  head  and  neck  when  irritated,  and  have  a 
terrible  and  ugly  afpedt.”_  The  tongue  is  forked,  the 
teeth  fmall  ;  the  four  canine  teeth  are  placed  two  on 
each  fide  the  upper  jaw  :  thefe  inftruments  of  poifon 
are  long,  crooked,  and  moveable  ;  capable,  like  thofe 
of  the  former  fpecies,  of  being  raifed  or  deprefled  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  animal,  and  they  inftill  their  poi- 
£on  in  the  fame  manner.  The  vipers  are  faid  not  to 
arrive  at  their  full  growth  till  they  are  fix  or  feven 
years  old  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  engendering  at 
two  or  three.  They  copulate  in  May,  and  go  about 
three  months  with  their  young.  Mr  Pennant  tells  us, 
that  he  has  been  allured  of  a  fa£t  mentioned  by  Sir 
•  Vulgar  Thomas  Brown  *,  who  was  far  from  being  a  credu- 
P  l°us  wr'ter>  that  ^  young  of  the  viper,  when  terri- 

p‘  ’  fied,  will  run  down  the  throat  of  the  parent,  and  feek 
for  Ihelter  in  its  belly,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
young,  of  the  opoflum  retire  into  the  ventral  pouch  of 
the  old  one.  From  this  fome  have  imagined  that  the 
viper  is  fo  unnatural  as  to  devour  its  own  young :  but 
this  aflertion  deferves  no  credit ;  it  being  well  known 
that  the  food  of  thefe  ferpents  is  frogs,  toads,  lizards, 
mice,  and,  according  to  Dr  Mead,  even  an  animal  fo 
large  as  a  mole.  Thefe  they  fwallow  entire  ;  which, 
if  we  confider  the  narrownefs  of  their  neck,  fhews  it 
capable  of  a  diftenfion  hardly  credible,  had  we  not 
ocular  proofs  of  the  fa<ft.  It  is  alfo  faid,  from  good 
authority,  that  they  will  prey  on  young  birds ;  but 
whether  on  fuch  as  neftle  on  the  ground,  or  whether 
they  climb  up  trees  for  them,  as  the  Indian  ferpents 
do,  is  quite  uncertain  :  the  fa<ft,  however,  is  very  far 
from  being  recent ;  for  Horace  tells  us, 

Ut  ajfidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 
Serpentium  allapfis  timet.  Epod.  I. 

Thus  for  its  young  the  anxious  bird 
The  gliding  ferpent  fears. 

The  viper  is  capable  of  fupporting  very  long  ab- 
ftinence  j  it  being  known,  that  fome  have  been  kept 
in  a  box  fix  months  without  food,  and  yet  did  not  a- 
bate  of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  year,  but  never  during  their  confinement ;  for 
if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  Ihould  at  that  time  be 
thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  they 
never  will  eat  them.  The  violence  of  their  poifon 
decreafes  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confine¬ 
ment,  as  does  alfo  the  virtue  of  their  flelh  whatever 
it  is.  The  animals,  when  at  liberty,  remain  torpid 
throughout  the  winter ;  but,  when  confined,  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  obferved  to  take  their  annual  repofe.  The 
method  of  catching  them  is  by  putting  a  cleft  ftick  on 
Vol.  III. 


or  near  their  head ;  after  which  they  are  feized  by  CoiuSc*-. 
the  tail,  and  inftantly  put  into  a  bag.  The  viper-  ~ 

catchers  are  very  frequently  bit  by  them  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  buiinefs,  yet  we  very  rarely  hear  of  their 
bite  being  fatal.  Sallad  oil,  if  applied  in  time,  is  laid 
to  be  a  certain  remedy  *.  The  flelh  of  the  Britilh  *  See  (the 
viper  has  been  celebrated  as  a  reftorative,  as  well  as  l”*e* 
that  of  the  foreign  kind.  Mr  Keyfler  relates,  that  Sir  jVJeJ/f/ne. 
Kenelrn  Digby  uled  to  feed  his  wife,  who  was  a  molt 
beautiful  woman,  with  capons  fattened  with  the  flelh 
of  vipers. 

3.  The  pun&atus  of  Linnaeus,  by  Mr  Catelby  cal¬ 
led  the  water-viper ,  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnxus  it  is  alh-coluured,  variegated  with 
yellow  fpots.  Mr  Catelbv  informs  us,  that  the 
head  and  back  of  this  ferpent  are  brown  ;  the  belly 
marked  tranfverfely  with  yellow,  and  alfo  the  fides 
of  the  neck.  The  neck  is  fmall,  the  head  large,  and 
the  mouth  armed  with  the  deftru&ive  fangs  of  the  vi¬ 
per  or  rattle-fnake,  next  to  which  -it  is  reckoned  the 
largeft  ferpent  in  this  country.  Contrary  to  what  is 
obferved  in  moft  other  vipers,  thefe  are  very  nimble 
and  a<5live,  and  very  dextrous  in  catching  filh.  I11 
fummer,  great  numbers  are  feen  lying  on  the  branches 
of  trees  hanging  over  rivers;  from  which,  on  the 
approach  of  a  boat,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and 
often  into  the  boat  on  the  mens  heads.  They  lie  in 
wait  in  this  manner  to  furprife  either  birds  or  filh  :  af¬ 
ter  the  latter  they  plunge  with  furprifing  fwiftnels, 
and  catch  fome  of  a  large  lize,  which  they  bring 
alhore  and  fwallow  whole.  The  tail  of  this  animal  is 
fmall  towards  the  end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  horny 
point  about  half  an  inch  long.  This  harmlefs  little 
horn  hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  terrible  reports ; 
as,  that  by  a  jerk  of  its  tail,  the  animal  is  capable  of 
inftantly  deftroying  both  men  and  bcafts ;  that  a 
tree  ftruck  with  this  terrible  horn,  in  a  Ihort  time 
grows  black,  withers,  and  dies,  ire.  but  all  thefe  Mr 
Catelby  aflures  us  have  not  the  leaft  foundation  in  fadt. 

4.  The  cherfea  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  it  is 
called  afpittg.  It  is  a  fmall  reddilh  ferpent,  whofe 
bite  is  faid  to  be  mortal.  Concerning  this  fpecies  Mr 
Pennant  alks,  “  Is  it  poffible  that  this  could  be  the 
fpecies  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  of  our 
naturalifts  ?  I  the  rather  fufpedt  it,  as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  is  a  fmall  fnake  that  lurks  in  the 
low  grounds  of  Galloway,  which  bites  and  often  proves 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants.” 

5.  The  prefter  of  Linnaeus,  or  black  viper  of  Mr 
Catelby,  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  is 
Ihort  and  thick,  flow  of  motion,  fpreads  its  head  fur- 
prifingly  when  irritated,  very  flat  and  thick,  threat¬ 
ening  with  a  horrid  hifs.  They  are  very  poifonous ; 
their  bite  being  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlefnake. 

They  frequent  the  higher  lands,  and  are  of  a  rufty 
black  colour. 

6.  The  coluber  luridus  of  Forfter,  called  by  Mr  Ca¬ 
telby  the  brown  viper ;  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  large 
in  proportion  ;  very  flow  in  its  motion,  even  when 
threatened  with  danger  :  notwithftanding  which,  it 
defends  itfelf  very  fiercely  when  attacked,  and  its  bite 
is  as  venomous  as  any.  They  prey  upon  efts,  lizards, 
and  other  animals  of  that  kind. 

12  K 
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Coluber.  Befides  thefe  fpeties  of  which  we  have  a  particular 
defcripdon,  the  following  are  alfo  reckoned  among  the 
poilonous  ferpents,  viz.  7.  The  atropos,with  131  fcuta 
and  22  fcutellae.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  the  body 
white,  and  the  eyes  brown,  with  a  white  iris.  8.  The 
leberis,  with  no  fcuta  and  50  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  has  many  black  linear  rings.  9.  The 
ammodites,  with  142  fcuta  and  32  fcutellae,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Ball.  It  is  about  fix  inches  long,  and  has 
a  flelhy  protuberance  on  its  nofe.  10.  The  afpis, 
with  146  fcuta  and  46  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  France  ; 
and  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  dufky  fpots  on  the 
back.  11.  The  lebetinus,  with  i  S5  fcuta  and  46  fcu¬ 
tellae,  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  is  of  a  cloudy  colour, 
with  red  fpots  on  the  belly.  12.  The  feverus,  with 
1 70  fcuta  and  42  fcutellae,  is  likewife  a  native  of  Alia, 
and  is  afh-coloured  with  white  belts.  13.  The  ftola- 
tus,  with  143  fcuta  and  76  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  Afia; 
and  is  of  a  greyilh  colour,  with  two  white  fillets.  14. 
The  ladleus,  with  203  fcuta  and  32  fcutellae,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Indies.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  black  fpots. 
1  $.  The  naja,  with  193  fcuta  and  60  fcutellae,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Ea ft  Indies,  and  is  reckoned  the  mod  poi- 
fonous  of  all  ferpents.  It  is  killed  by  the  ichneumon. 
16.  The  atrox,  with  196  fcuta  and  69  fcutellae,  is  a 
native  of  Alia.  It  is  of  a  hoary  colour,  and  the  head 
is  comprdfed  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales.  1 7.  The 
nivens,  with  209  fcuta  and  62  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of 
Africa.  It  is  white,  and  without  any  fpots.  18.  The 
corallinus,  with  193  fcuta  and  82  fcutellae,  is  a  native 
of  Afia.  It  is  greyilh,  with  three  brown  fillets.  19. 
The  diplas,  with  152  fcuta  and  1 35  fcutellae,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  America.  It  is  of  a  bluilh  colour,  with  the 
margins  of  the  fcales  white.  20.  The  myiterizans, 
with  192  fcuta  and  167  fcutellae,  is  a  native  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  hath  a  ftretched  out  triangular  fnout. 

The  above  20  lpecies  are  all  the  ferpents  of  the 
genus  of  coluber  that  are  reckoned  poifonous.  Of  the 
reft  we  lhall  only  mention  the  following,  which  are 
the  moft  remarkable. 

21.  The  erythrogafter  of  Forfter,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
tefby  the  cupper-bellied fnake,  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
and  grows  fometimes  near  to  the  fize  of  a  rattlefnake. 
It  is  of  a  brown  colour  in  all  parts  of  its  body,  except 
the  belly  which  is  of  a  red  copper  colour.  They  fre¬ 
quent  water,  and  probably  prey  on  filh  ;  but  they  will 
alfo  devour  birds  and  fuch  other  animals  as  they  are 
able  to  overcome.  They  are  bold  and  adlive,  fre¬ 
quently  entering  poultry-houfes,  devouring  the  fowls 
and  fucking  their  eggs. 

22.  The  conftridlor,  or  black  fnake,  is  a  native  of 
feveral  parts  of  America.  They  are  very  long,  fome¬ 
times  meafuring  fix  feet,  and  are  all  over  of  a  Ihining 
black.  They  are  the  moft  numerous  of  all ;  and  are 
very  bold  and  furious,  leaping  at  and  biting  thole  that 
attack  them.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  they  will  at¬ 
tack  and  devour  rartlefnakes.  This  Mr  Catelby  fays 
lie  cannot  affirm  as  truth  from  his  own  experience ; 
but  aflures  us,  that  large  ferpents  of  any  fpecies  will 
very  often  fwallow  the  fmaller  ones  indifcriminately. 
The  black  fnakes  are  preferved  on  account  of  their 
dexterity  in  deftroying  rats ;  which  animals  they  pur- 
fue  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  roofs  of  houfes,  Ifc. 
with  wonderful  agility. 


23.  The  annulatus,  or  little  brown  bead-fnake,  is  Coluber 
always  fmall,  and  is  feldom  found  above  ground,  but  II 
commonly  dug  up,  and  found  twilling  about  the  roots  0  u  a* 
of  ftirubs  and  plants.  All  the  back  and  other  parts  of 

the  body  have  tranfverfe  fpots  of  brown  and  white  fo 
difpofed  as  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  firing  of  Eng  - 
lifli  beads  ;  whence  probably  it  takes  its  name.  It  is 
quite  harmlefs,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

24.  The  flagellum,  or  coach-whip  fnake,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  very  long,  flender,  and  active.  It  runs 
fwiftfy,  and  is  quite  inoffenfive ;  but  the  Indians  imagine 
it  is  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its  tail. 

25.  The  fulvius,  or  corn-fnake,  is  beautifully  mark¬ 
ed  with  red  and  white,  refembling  a  fpecies  of  Indian 
corn,  whence'its  name.  It  is  harmlefs  as  to  its  bite,  ' 
but  frequently  robs  hen-roofts. 

26.  The  aeftivus,  or  green  fnake,  is  all  over  of  a 
green  colour  ;  it  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  eafily  becomes 
tame  and  familiar,  infomuch  that  fome  people  will 
carry  them  in  their  bofom. 

27.  The  fafciatus,  or  wampum  fnake,  derives  its 
name  from  its  refemblance  to  the  Indian  wampum. 

It  fometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  five  feet  ;  and, 
like  other  large  fnakes,  is  very  voracious,  but  its  bite 
is  not  venomous.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  blue,  the 
belly  finely  clouded  with  fpots  of  a  brighter  blue  ;  the 
head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body. 

COLUMBA,  the  pigeon,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pafleres.  The  characters 
of  this  gentis'are  as  follow  :  The  bill  is  llrait,  and  de- 
fcends  towards  the  point ;  the  noftrils  are  oblong,  and 
half  covered  with  a  foft  tumid  membrane  ;  and  the 
tongue  is  entire,  i.  e.  not  cloven.  There  are  40  fpe¬ 
cies,  all  natives  of  different  countries.  The  following 
are  the  moft  remarkable. 

1.  The  cenas,  or  domeftic  pigeon,  and  all  its  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties,  derive  their  origin  from  one  fpecies,. 
the  jlcck-dwe  ;  the  Englilli  name  implying  its  being 
the  flock  or  ftem  from  whence  the  other  domeftic 
birds  fpring.  Thefe  birds,  as  Varro  obferves,  take 
their  Latin  name,  coluviba,  from  their  voice  or  coo¬ 
ing  :  and,  had  he  known  it,  he  might  have  added  the 
Britilh  alfo ;  for  k’tommen,  kylobman,  kulm,  and  kolm, 
fignify  the  fame  bird.  They  were,  and  ftill  are,  to 
be  found  in  moft  parts  of  our  ifland  in  a  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture  j  but  probably  the  Romans  firft  taught  the  Britons 
how  to  conftrutfl  pigeon-houfes,  and  make  the  birds 
domeftic.  The  chat  atfters  of  the  domeftic  pigeon  are 
the  following.  It  is  of  a  deep  bluifti  afh-colour  ;  the 
breaft  dallied  with  a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple  ; 
the  fides  of  the  neck  with  fhining  copper-colour ;  its 
wings  marked  with  two  black  bars,  one  on  the  coverts 
of  the  wings,  the  other  on  the  quill  feathers ;  the  back 
white,  and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black. 

They  weigh  1 4  ounces.  In  the  wild  ftate  it  breeds 
in  holes  of  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  fome  people  flile  it  columba  cavemalij,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  ring-dove,  which  makes  its  neft  on  the 
boughs  of  trees.  Nature  always  preferves  fome 
agreement  in  the  manners,  characters,  and  colours  of 
birds  reclaimed  from  their  wild  ftate.  This  fpecies 
of  pigeon  foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities,  and 
from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  provifion  becomes 
eafily  domefticated.  Multitueds  of  thefe  wild  birds 

are 
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Columba.  are  obferved  to  migrate  into  the  fouth  of  England  : 

and,  while  the  beech-woods  were  differed  to  cover 
large  trails  of  ground,  they  ufed  to  haunt  them  in  my¬ 
riads,  reaching  in  firings  a  mile  in  length,  as  they 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  feed.  They  vifit  Britain 
the  lated  of  any  bird  of  palfage,  not  appearing  till 
November,  and  retiring  in  the  fpring.  Mr  Pennant 
imagines;  that  the  fummer  haunts  of  thefe  creatures 
are  in  Sweden,  as  Mr  Eckmark  makes  their  retreat 
thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  in  Britain.  Num¬ 
bers  of  them,  however,  breed  on  cliffs  of  the  coaft  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides.  The  varieties  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  domedic  are  very  numerous,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant  j  they  are  didinguifhed  by  names  ex- 
preflive  of  their  feveral  properties,  as  tumblers,  car¬ 
riers,  jacobines,  croppers,  pointers,  runts,  turbits,  owls, 
units,  &c.  The  moll  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  car¬ 
rier,  of  which  an  account  is  already  given  under  the 
article  Carrier- Pigeon.  The  nature  of  pigeons  is 
to  be  gregarious ;  to  lay  only  two  eggs,  and  to  breed 
many  times  in  the  year.  So  quick  is  their  increafe, 
.that  the  author  of  the  “  Oeconomy  of  Nature”  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  14,760  pigeons 
may  come  from  a  lingle  pair.  They  bill  during  their 
courtlhip  :  the  male  and  female  fit,  and  alfo  feed  their 
young,  by  turns :  they  call  provifion  out  of  their  craw 
into  the  young  ones  mouth  ;  and  drink,  not  by  lip¬ 
ping,  like  other  birds,  but  by  continued  draughts  like 
quadrupeds  j  and  have  mournful  or  plaintive  notes. 

2.  The  palumbus,  or  ring-dove  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia.  It  is  the  larged  pigeon  we  have,  and 
might  be  dillinguilhed  from  all  others  by  its  fize  alone. 
Its  weight  is  about  20  ounces  ;  its  length  18,  the 
breadth  30  inches.  The  head,  back,  and  covers  of 
the  wings  are  of  a  bluilh  alh-colour  :  the  lower  fide 
of  the  neck  and  bread  are  of  a  purplilh  red,  dalhed 
with  alh-colour  :  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  fe- 
mi-circular  line  of  white  5  above  and  beneath  that, 
the  feathers  are  glofly,  and  of  changeable  colours  as 
oppofed  to  the  light.  This  fpecies  iorms  its  neft  of 
a  few  dry  Hicks  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  Attempts  have 
been  .made  to  domellicate  them  by  hatching  their 
eggs  under  the  common  pigeon  in  dove-houles  ;  but 
as  foon  as  they  could  fly,  they  always  take  to  their 
proper  haunts.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  af- 
feinble  in  great  flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing,  which 
they  begin  in  March  when  they  pair. 

3.  The  turtur,  or  turtle-dove,  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  length  is  twelve  inches  and  a  half ;  its  breadth 
21  ;  the  weight  four  ounces.  The  irides  are  of  a 
fine  yellow,  and  the  eye-lids  encompalled  with  a 
beautiful  crimfon  circle.  The  chin  and  forehead  are 
whitilh  ;  the  top  of  the  head  alh-coloured,  mixed 
with  olive.  On  each  fide  of  the  neck  is  a  l'pot  of 
black  feathers  prettily  tipt  with  white  :  the  back  alh- 
coloured,  bordered  with  olive  brown  :  the  fcapulars 
and  coverts  of  a  reddilh  brown  fpotted  with  black : 
the  bread  of  a  light  purplilh  red,  having  the  verge 
of  each  feather  yellow  :  the  belly  white.  The  tail 
is  three  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  the  two  middle  fea¬ 
thers  of  a  dulky  brown  ;  the  others  black,  with  white 
tips ;  the  end  and  exterior  fide  of  the  outmod  feathers 
wholly  white.  In  the  breeding  feafon  thefe  birds 
are  found  in  Buchingham-lhire,Gloucefler-lhire,  Shrop- 


Ihire,  and  the  wed  of  England.  They  are  very  lliy  Columba. 
and  retired,  breeding  in  thick  woods,  generally  of 
oak  :  in  autumn  they  migrate  into  other  countries. 

4.  The  paflerina,  or  ground-dove  of  Carolina,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  The  bill  is  yellow,  and 
black  at  the  end ;  the  iris  red  ;  the  bread  and  whole 
front  of  a  changeable  purple,  with  dark  purple  fpots ; 
the  large  quill-feathers  are  of  a  muddy  purple  ;  the 
legs  and  feet  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;  but  the  whole  bird 
has  fuch  a  compofition  of  colours  in  it,  that  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  defcription  is  impoflible.  They  fly  many  of 
them  together,  and  make  Ihort  flights  from  place  to 
place,  generally  lighting  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  ntigratoria,  or  pigeon  of  palfage,  is  about 
the  fize  of  an  Englifh  wood-pigeon  ;  the  bill  black; 
iris  red ;  the  head  of  a  dulky  blue  ;  the  bread  and 
belly  of  a  faint  red ;  above  the  ilioulder  of  the  wing 
there  is  a  patch  of  feathers  lliining  like  gold  ;  the 
wing  is  coloured  like  the  head,  having  fome  few  fpots 
of  black  (except  that  the  larger  feathers  of  it  are  dark 
brown  with  fome  white  on  the  exterior  vanes  ;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  a  black  feather, 
under  which  the  red  are  white  ;  the  lefs  and  feet 
are  red.  They  come  in  prodigious  numbers  front 
the  north,  to  winter  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In 
thele  countries  they  rood  upon  one  another’s  backs  in 
fuch  quantities  that  they  often  break  down  the  limbs  of 
oaks  which  fupport  them,  and  leave  their  dung  fome 
inches  thick  below  the  trees.  In  Virginia  Mr  Catefby 
has  feen  them  fly  in  fuch  continued  trains  for  three 
days  fuccelfively,  that  they  were  not  lod  fight  of  for 
the  lead  interval  of  time,  but  fomewhere  in  the  air 
they  were  feen  continuing  their  flight  fouthward. 

They  breed  in  rocks  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  lakes 
far  north  of  St  Laurence.  They  fly  to  the  fouth  only 
in  hard  winters,  and  are  never  known  to  return. 

Columba  (Sl),  in  allufion  to  whole  name  the  if* 
land  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides)  received  its  name  ; 

Jon  a  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
a  dove.  This  holy  man,  mitigated  by  his  zeal,  left 
his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  565,  with  the 
pious  defign  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Picls.  It  Pennant’s 
appears  that  he  left  his  native  foil  with  warm  refent-  Tour. 
ment,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  fight 
of  that  hated  ifland.  He  made  his  fird  trial  at  Oran- 
fay  ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifh  at  Hy,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  erecting  on  each  a  heap 
of  dones  ;  and  that  which  he  lad  alcended  is  to  this 
day  called  Carnan-chul-reh-Eirinn ,  or  the  eminence 
of  the  back  turned  to  Ireland. 

Columba  was  foon  didinguifhed  by  the  fantdity  of 
his  manners  :  a  miracle  that  he  wrought,  fo  operated 
on  the  Pi&ifh  king  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately 
made  a  prefent  of  the  little  ille  to  the  faint.  It  teems 
that  his  majedy  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience  ; 
and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates 
to  be  fliut  againtl  him  :  but  the  faint,  by  the  power 
of  his  word,  indantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As 
foon  as  he  was  in  pofieflion  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell 
of  monks,  borrowing  his  infiitutions  from  a  certain 
oriental  monadic  order.  It  is  faid  that  the  fird  reli¬ 
gious  were  canons  regular  ;  of  whom  the  founder  was 
1 2  K  2  the 
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Columba-  the  fir  ft  abbot :  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716, 
nus  differed  from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in 

.  I  the  obfervation  of  Ealter,  and  in  the  clerical  tonfure. 

°root  °"  Columba  led  here  an  exemplary  life,  and  was  highly 

_ refpedted  for  the  fandtity  ot  his  manners  for  a  confi- 

derable  number  of  years.  He  is  the  firft  on  record 
who  had  yhe  faculty  of  fecond  fight,  for  he  told  the 
vidtory  of  Aidan  over  the  Pidts  and  Saxons  on  the 
very  inftant  it  happened.  He  had  the  honour  of  bu¬ 
rying  in  his  ifland,  Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  of  crowning  a  third.  At  length,  worn 
out  with  age,  he  died,  in  Jona,  in  the  arms  of  his  dif- 
ciples  ;  was  interred  there,  blit  (as  the  Irifh  pretend) 
in  after  times  tranllated  to  Down  ;  where,  according 
to  the  epitaph,  his  remains  were  depofited  with  thofe 
of  St  Bridget  and  St  Patrick. 

Hi  tres  in  Duno  tumulo  tiimulantur  in  lino ; 

Brtgida ,  Patricias ,  atque  Coiumba  pius. 

But  this  is  totally  denied  by  the  Scots ;  who  affirm, 
that  the  contrary  is  fliewn  in  a  life  of  the  faint,  ex- 
tradted  out  of  the  pope’s  library,  and  tranflated  out 
of  the'L^tiu  into  Erie,  by  Father  Cat l  0  horan ;  which 
decides,  in  favour  of  Jona,  the  momentous  difpute. 

COLUMBANUS  (S'),  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  560.  He  retired  from  the  world,  and  lived 
a  folitary  life  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  for  fome 
years.  He  next  went  over  to  France  and  built  a 
monartery  ;  but,  being  exiled  from  that  country,  he 
travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  founded  the  abbey  of 
Bobio,  and  died  in  it  in  615. 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany.  See  Aqjctiiegia. 

COLUMBO-root,  an  article  newly  introduced 
into  the  materia  medica,  of  the  natural  hiftory  of 
which  we  know  very  little.  Dr  Percival  is  the  only 
period  who  hath  written  particularly  concerning  it,  and 
the  fubltance  of  his  account  follows. 

The  Columbo-root  grew  originally  on  the  continent 
of  America  ;  from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Co- 
lumbo,  a  town  in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and 
fupplies  all  India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries  have  for  a  long  time  nfed  it  in  diforders  of 
the  ftoinach  and  bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with 
them,  and  take  it  lliced  or  feraped  in  Madeira  wine. 
This  root  comes  to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are 
from  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  and  divided  into  frufta,  which  meafure  from  two 
inches  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  fides  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thick  corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown 
hue  on  its  external  furface,  but  internally  of  a  light 
yellow  colour.  The  furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  fedtions 
appear  very  unequal;  higheft  at  the  edges,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  concavity  towards  the  centre.  On  feparatiug 
this  furface,  the  root  is  obferved  to  confift  of  three 
lamina,  viz.  the  cortical,  which,  in  the  larger  roots, 
is  a^quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  ligneous,  about  half 
an  inch  ;  and  the  medullary,  which  forms  the  centre; 
and  is  near  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  laft  is  much 
fofter  than  the  other  parts,  and,  when  chewed, 
feems  mucilaginous ;  a  number  of  fmall  fibres  run 
longitudinally  through  it,'  and  appear  on  the  fur¬ 
face.  The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts  are  divided 
by  a  black  circular  line.  All  the  thicker  pieces 
have  fmall  holes  ’drilled  through  them,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  drying.  Columbo-root  has  an'  aroma¬ 


tic  fmell ;  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  flightly  pun-  Columbor 
gent  to  the  tafte,  fomewhat  refembling  multard-leed,  root. 
when  it  has  loll,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  effential 
oil.  Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  when  recei¬ 
ved  into  the  ftomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedative,  and  powerfully  antiemetic.  In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormina , 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  corrects  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  exhaulled  ftrength 
of  the  patient.  It  was  adminiftered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometimes  upwards  of  20  in  a  day,  afflic¬ 
ted  with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfon  of  Chef- 
ter,  in  1756.  He  generally  found  that  it  foon  ftopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  molt  fatal  fyinptom,  and 
that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  dole  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  Though  this  medi¬ 
cine  pofleffes  little  or  no  altringency,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhasas,  and  even  in 
the  dyfentery.  In  the  firft  Itage  of  thefe  diforders, 
where  aftringents  would  be  hurtful,  Columbo-root 
may  be  preferibed  with  fafety ;  as,  by  its  antilpaf- 
modic  powers,  the  irregular  actions  of  the  primae  vise 
are  corrected.  But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic 
remedy,  it  anfwers  better. when  given  towards  their 
decline.  Its  efficacy  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the 
vomitings  which  attend  the  bilious  cholic  ;  and  in  fuch 
cales,  where  an  emetic  is  thought  necellary,  after  ad- 
miniftering  a  fmall  dofe  of  ipecacuan,  the.  ftomach  may 
be  waflied  with  an  infufion  of  Coltimbo-root.  This 
will  tend  to  prevent  thofe  violent  and  convullive  Teach¬ 
ings  which  in  irritable  habits  abounding  with  bile  are 
fometimes  excited  by  the  mildeft  emetic.  In  bilious- 
fevers,  1  j  or  20  grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four, 
five,  or  fix  hours,  produce  very  beneficial  effedts. 

From  its  efficacy  in  thefe  bilious  dileales  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow- 
fever  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  always  attended 
with  great  ficknefs,  violent  Teachings,  and  a  copious 
difeharge  of  bile.  The  vomiting  recurs  at  Ihort  in¬ 
tervals,  often  becomes  almoft  incefiant,  and  an  in¬ 
credible  quantity  of  bile  is  fometimes  evacuated  in  a 
few  hours.  Children  during  dentition  are  often  fub- 
jeeft  to  fevere  vomitings  and  diarrhoeas.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  Columbo-root  is  an  ufeful  remedy,  and  hath  often 
procured  almoft  inftant  relief,  when  other  efficacious 
remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  This  root  is  alfo 
extremely  beneficial  in  a  languid  ftate  of  the  ftomach, 
attended  with  want  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  naiilea 
and  flatulence.  It  may  be  given  either  in  fubltance, 
with  fome  grateful  aromatic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira 
wine.  Habitual  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
weaknefs  or  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  from  an  irre¬ 
gular  gout,  acidities,  acrimonious  bile,  or  an  increa¬ 
sed  and  depraved  fecretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
is  greatly  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  Columbo-root,  in 
conjunction  with  aromatics,  chalybeates,  or  the  tefta- 
ceons  powders.  In  the  naufea  and  vomiting  occafion- 
ed  by  pregnancy,  an  infufion  of  Columbo-root  fucceeds 
better  than  any  other  medicine  that  hath  been  tried. 

From 
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Coliimbo  From  Dr  Percival’s  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap- 
II  pears,  that  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  extracts  its  virtues 
Columbus-  [n  file  gt  eateft  perfection.  The  watery  infufion  is 
more  perilhable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  In  24 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  ;  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  muity.  The  addition 
of  orange-peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Coluinbo-root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder¬ 
ed  root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  1 4  ounces  of  water,  macerated  n 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper, 
afford  a  fufficiently  ftrong  and  tolerably  pleafant  in¬ 
fufion.  The  extract  made  firlt  by  fpirit  and  then 
with  water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilular 
confidence,  is  found  to  be  equal  if  not  fuperior  in  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  the  powder.  As  an  antileptic,  Colunibo-root 
is  inferior  to  the  bark  ;  but  as  a  corrector  of  putrid 
gall,  it  is  much  l’uperior  to  the  bark  ;  whence  alio  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  in  the  Weft 
India  yellow  fever.  It  all’o  reltrains  alimentary  fer¬ 
mentation,  without  itnparing  digeftion  ;  in  which  pro¬ 
perty  it  refembles  multard.  Hence  its  great  fervice 
in  preventing  acidities.  It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable 
power  of  neutralizing  acids  already  formed.  It  doth 
not  appear  to  have  the  leaft  heating  quality;  and 
therefore  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  and  advantage 
in  the  pthifis  pulmonalis  and  in  heCtical  cafes,  to  cor¬ 
rect  acrimony  and  ltrengthen  digeftion.  It  occalions 
no  difturbance,  and  agrees  very  well  with  a  milk-diet, 
as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indil’pofed  to  acidity. 

Columbo;  a  maritime  town  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  leated  on  the  fouth-well  part  of  its 
coaft,  and  fubjett  to  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  68.  10. 
N.  Lat.  7. 

COLUMBUS,  or  congregation  of  St  Columbus,  a 
fociety  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  100  abbeys 
or  monafteries  in  the  Britilh  ifles. 

Columbus  (Chrilfopher),  a  Genoefe,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  navigator,  and  firlt  dilcoverer  of  the  iflands  of 
America,  was  a  fubjeCt  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however, 
are  known  with  certainty  ;  only  he  was  defeended  of 
an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were 
fea-faring  people ;  and  Columbus  having  difeovered,  in 
his  early  youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that 
way  of  life,,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the 
fame  profefllon.  He  went  to  lea  at  the  age  of  14: 
his  firft  voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  frequented  by  the  Genoefe  ;  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  ;  and  proceeding  ftill  further 
north,  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this,  Columbus  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  a  famous  fea-captain  of  his  own  name  and  family. 
This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expence,  and  by  cruifing,  lometimes  againft 
the  Mahometans,  and  fometimes  againft  the  Venetians; 
the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  conti¬ 
nued  for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diftinguilhed  for  his 
courage  than  his  experience  as  a  failor.  At  length,  in 
an  obftinate  engagement,  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal, 
with  l'ome  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden 
■from  the  Low  Countries,  the  veffel  on  board  which  he 
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ferved  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  Columbus. 
Ihips  to  which  it  was  faft  grappled.  Columbus  threw  — — — ‘ 
himfelf  into  the  lea  ;  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar  ;  and  by 
the  fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  Iwimming,  he 
reached  the  Ihore,  though  above  two  leagues  diltant. 

After  this  difalter,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere- 
ftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  dilcovered  and 
planted  the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Having 
got  poffelfion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  experi¬ 
enced  navigator,Colnmbus  was  feized  with  an  irrelilti- 
ble  delire  of  vifiting  unknown  countries..  In  order  to 
indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued 
during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  illand,  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the 
other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difeovered  on. 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fiich  a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  molt  Ikil-  * 
ful  navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time,  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  difeovery  was  a  paffage  by  lea  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  This  was  attempted,  and  at  lalt  accomplilhed 
by  the  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioul’nefs  of  the  palfage, 
however,  fuppofing  it  to  be  really  accomplilhed,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  fet  Columbus  on  conlidering  whe¬ 
ther  a  (horter  and  more  diredt  paffage  to  thefe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out ;  and  after  long  confideration,  , 

he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by  failing 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  direCily  towards  the  welt, 
new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  niuft  infallibly  be  difeovered. 

His  reafons  for  this  were,  in  the  firft  place,  a  know-, 
ledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 

The  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  fuitable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  believe,  that 
the  vaft  l’pace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  co¬ 
vered  by  a  walle  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared 
likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conjectures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  mo¬ 
dern  navigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot,  having  ftretch- 
ed  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  the  lea  ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
wefterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  lome 
unknown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus’s 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
ifles,  a  piece  of  timber  falhioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind  ;  and  had  feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  deferibed  by  Ptolemy,  as  pro¬ 
ductions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courl’e 
of  wefterly  winds,  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were 
often  driven  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Azores  ;  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  Angular 
features,  which  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  eaft  alhore  there.  The  moll 
cogent  reafon,.  however,  was  a  miltaken  notion  of 
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the  ancient  geographers,  concerning  the  immenfe  ex-  lumbus  immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to  Columbus, 
tent  of  the  continent  of  India.  Though  Hardly  any  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  left  he  Ihould  be  here  again  dii-  - 
them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  foine  appointed,  he  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng- 
Greek  writers  had  ventured  to  aefcribe  the  provinces  land,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
beyond  that  river,  which  they  reprefented  as  regions  in  order  that  he  might  negociate  at  the  fame  time 
of  an  immenfe  extent.  Cteiias  affirmed  that  India  with  Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Alia.  Oneficritus,  fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar- 
whom  Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended  that  it  tholomew  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage  :  he 
was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth,  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  ftripped  him  of 
Near  elms  aflerted  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral 
march  from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  years.  At  laft  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in 
ftraight  line.  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travel-  London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was 
led  into  Alia  in  the  13th  century,  and  who  had  pro-  obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  confiderable  time, 
ceeded  towards  the  call  far  beyond  the  limits  to  in  drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as 
which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  feemed  alfo  much  money  as  would  purchafe  a  decent  drtfs  in 
fo  much  to  confirm  thefe  accounts,  that  Columbus  which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  Court.  The 
was  perfuaded,  that  the  diftance  from  the  moft  propofals  were  received  by  Henry  with  more  appro- 
wefterly  part  of  Europe,  to  the  moft  eafterly  part  of  bation  than  by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hi- 
Afta,  was  not  very  confiderable  ;  and  that  the  Ihor-  tlierto  been  prefented. 

teft  as  well  as  moft  direft  courfe  to  the  remote  re-  Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  of 
gions  of  the  eaft,  was  to  be  found  by  failing  due  weft.  Spain,  not  without  many  doubts  of  fuccefs,  which 
In  1474,  Columbus  communicated  his  ideas  on  this  foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  True  fcience  had 
fubjedl  to  one  Paul  a  phyfician  in  Florence,  a  man  e-  as  yet  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
minent  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography.  He  that  moft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  confideration  of  his 
approved  of  the  plan,  fnggefted  feveral  fa6ts  in  con-  plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
firmation  of  it,  and  warmly  encouraged  Columbus  principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes.  Some, 
to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which  from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the  dimenfions  of 
mull  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country,  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Columbus,  folly  fatisfied  regions  of  the  Eaft  which  Columbus  expelled  to  dif- 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  was  impatient  to  fet  out  on  cover,  could  not  be  performed  in  lets  than  three 
a  voyage  of  diicovery.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this  years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confider-  the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
able  powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an  of  fome  ancient  philofophers ;  or  that  if  he  fhould  per- 
enterprife.  He  applied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  fift  in  fleering  weftwards  beyond  a  certain  point, 
but  his  countrymen,  ftrangers  to  his  abilities,  incon-  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  moft  infallibly  pre- 
fiderately  rejected  his  propofal  as  die  dream  of  a  chi-  vent  his  return,  and  he  mult  perilh  in  the  vain  at- 
merical  projector,  and  thus  loft  forever  the  opportu-  tempt  to  unite  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres,  which 
nity  of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deign- 
luftre.  His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  P01-  ing  to  enter  into  any  particular  difeuffion,  fome  re* 
tugal,  where  king  John  II.  lillened  to  him  in  the  moft  jetted  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confideration  of  maxim  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  “  That 
his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bilhop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon  to  fnppofe  that  he 
Jewilh  phyficians,  eminent  cofmographers,  whom  he  alone  poflefles  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
was  accnftomed  to  confolt  in  matters  qf  this  kind,  ipankind  united.”  By  continual  difappointments 
Unhappily  thefe  were  the  perfons  who  had  been  the  and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  wearied  out,  and  refolved 
chief  directors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations,  and  had  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes 
advifed  to  fearch  for  a  palfage  to  India  by  fleering  a  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  there.  He 
courfe  diredlly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had  had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
recommended  as  Ihorter  and  more  certain.  They  taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during 
could  not  therefore  approve  of  his  propofal,  without  his  abfence,  when  Jnan  Perez,  the  prior  of  lhe  mo- 
fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning  nailery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  in  which  they  had  beefi 
their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperio-  educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
rity.  The  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they  for  a  lliort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  velfel  privately,  in  order  learning,  and  fome  credit  with  queen  Ifabella.  To 
to  attempt  the  propofed  difeovery,  by  following  ex-  her  therefore  he  applied  ;  and  the  confeqnence  of  his 
a<ftly  the  courfe  which  Colnmbus  feemed  to  point  out.  application  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back 
John,  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentiments  of  a  to  court,  accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  connfel.  But  fum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Ferdinand,  how-, 
the  pilot,  cliofen  to  execute  Columbus’s  plan,  had  nei-  ever,  ftill  regarded  the  proje<5l  as  chimerical ;  and  had 
tlier  the  genius  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  the  addrefs  to  employ,  in  this  new  negociation  with 
winds  arofe  ;  no  fign  of  approaching  land  appeared  ;  him,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pro- 
his  courage  failed  ;  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execra-  nounced  his  fcheme  to  be  impracticable.  To  their 
ting  the  project  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous,  aftonifhment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with 
On  difeovering  this  dilhonourable  tranfadlion,  Co-  the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and 
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IColumbus.  infixed  on  the  fame  high  recompence.  He  propofed 
that  a  fmall  fleet  fliould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  to  attempt  the  difcovery ;  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands  which  he  lhould  difco- 
ver ;  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing  from 
them  fettled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  defcendents 
forever.  At  the  fame  time  he  offered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary  for  accomplifhing 
his  delign,  on  condition  that  he  fliould  be  entitled  to  a 
proportional  fhare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprize 
fliould. totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  flipulation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands 
were  thought  unreafonable ;  Ifabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  fhe  had  begun,  and  Colunibus  was  once  more 
difappointed.  He  now  refolvcd  finally  to  leave  Spain  ; 
and  had  actually  proceeded  fome  leagnes  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  melfenger  from 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Quintanilla  and  Santangel;  two  of  Colum¬ 
bus’s  patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negotiation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa¬ 
cility  and  difpatch  ;  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
figned  on  the  1 7*h  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  fhonld  be  conflituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iflands  and  continents  he  fhould 
difcover,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caflile  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  his  jurifditiion.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice¬ 
roy  in  all  thole  countries  to  be  difcovered;  and  a 
tenth  of  the  profits  accruing  from  their  productions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  forever.  All  con- 
troyerfies  or  law-fuits  with  refpeti  to  mercantile  tranf- 
a<5tions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  foie  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  alfo  permitted  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce  with  the  new  countries;  and  was  entitled,  in 
return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  But,  though 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabella  in 
this  tr  an  faction,  his  diftruft  of  Columbus  was  ftill 
fo  violent  ttyat  lie  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  en- 
terprife  as  king  of  Arragon ;  and  as  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
crown  of  Caflile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubje&s  of 
that  kingdom  an  exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits 
which  might  accrue  from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  fhips, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  L.  4000. 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from 
the  mutinous  and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  fir  ft  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  failors  into  the  utmoft  terror, 
for  this  phenomenon,  Columbus  was  obliged  to  invent 
a  reafon,  which  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  yet 
ferved  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  filence  their  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loft  all  patience  ;  and 
the  admiral  was  obliged  to.promife  lolemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  was  not  difcovered.  in  three  days  he  fhould 
return  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
ifland  of  San  Salvador  was  difcovered,  which  quickly 
put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  failors  were  then 
as  extravagant  in  the  praife  of  Columbus,  as  they  had 
before  been,  infolent  in  revilingand  threatening  him. 


They  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  par-  Columtu! 
don,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by  If 
heaven  \vith  more  than  human  fagacity  and  fortitude,  Columella. 
in  order  to  accomplifh  a  defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages.  Having  vifited 
leveral  of  the  Weft-India  iflands,  and  fettled  a  colony 
in  Hilpaniola  *,  he  again  fet  fail  for  Spaih  ;  and  after  •  gee  jjf/ 
elcaping  great  dangers  from  violent  tempefts,  arri-  panioU. 
ved  at  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  1493. 

As  foon  as  Columbus’s  fhip  was  difcovered  ap¬ 
proaching,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos,  ran  eagerly 
to  the  fliore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  'with 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delighted  than  aftonifhed  with  this  unexpected 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  conducting  him  into 
the  city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received 
him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated  on  a  throne 
under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached, 
they  flood  up,  and,  railing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiis 
their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a 
chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumftantial 
account  of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finilhed  his  ora¬ 
tion,  which  he  delivered  with  much  modelty  and  fim- 
plicity,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered 
up  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  difcovery.  Every  pof- 
fible  mark  of  honour  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  gra¬ 
titude  or  admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus ;  the 
former  capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family- was  en¬ 
nobled,  and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to 
enable  him  to  go  in  queft  of  thole  more  opulent  coun¬ 
tries  which  he  ftill  confidently  expeCled  to  find. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  relpeCl,  however,  Colum¬ 
bus  was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  fucccfsfiil. 

The  colonifts  he  carried  over  with  hint  were  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  with  them; 
and  complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain 
againft  him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bova- 
dilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Columbus  ;  with  orders,  in  cafe 
he  found  the  charge  of  maladmiuiftration  proved,  to 
fuperfede  him,  and  affume  the  office  of  governor  of 
Hifpaniola.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  Was  fent  to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe, 
however,  he  was  freed  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
and  had  an  opportunity  granted  him  of  vindicating  his 
innocence.  He  was  however  deprived  of  all  power  ; 
and  notwithftanding  his  great  fervices,  and  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  agreement  between  him  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  Columbus  never  could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of 
any  part  of  that  treaty.  At  laft,  difgufted  with  the 
ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  ferved  with 
fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  and  exhaufted  with  fatigues, y 
he  ended  his  life  on  the  29th  of  May  1506. 

Columbus  (Bartholomew),  brother  to  Chriftopher, 
famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  fpheres,  which  he1 
prefented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in  1514. 

Columbus  (Don  Ferdinand),  fon  of  Chriftopher, 
and  writer  of  his  life.  He  entered  into  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ftate  ;  and  founded  a  library,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called  the  Colum¬ 
bine  library.  He  died  in  1560. 
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-Columella  COLUMELLA  (Lucius  Junius  Moderatus),  a  Roman 

H  philofopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived  under 
Column.  ^  eniperor  Claudius,  about  the  year  42.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agriculture,  intitled  De  Re  rujlica ,  and  a- 
nother  De  Arboribus. 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  Rufila  in  Poland,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  the  confines  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  about  38  miles  from  Haliez,  and  63  1'outh  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
Coffacks,  iulbmuch  that  it  is  now  inconfiderable, 
though  there  are  feveral  mines  of  fait  in  its  diftrift. 
E.  Long.  16.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  4J. 

COLUMN,  in  architecture,  a  round  pillar  made 
to  iupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  compofed  of  a 
bale,  a  lhaft,  and  a  capital.  See  Architecture, 
n°  38. 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  ufe. — Aftrono- 
mical  Column,  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of 
a  very  high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  af- 
cent  to  an  armillary  fphere  placed  a-top  for  obferving 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of 
the  Doric  order  erected  at  the  Hotel  de  SoifTons  at 
Paris  by  Catharine  de  Medicis  for  the  obfervations  of 
Orontius  Fineus,  a  celebrated  allronomer  of  that  time. 

Chronological  Column,  that  which  bears  fome  hif- 
torical  infcription  digefted  according  to  the  order  of 
time;  as  by  luftres,  olympiads,  falti,  epochas,  an¬ 
nals,  ire.  At  Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this 
kind,  whereon  were  inferibed  the  whole  hiftory  of 
Greece  digefted  into  olympiads. 

Funeral Column, that  which  bears  an  urn,  where¬ 
in  are  fuppol'ed  to  be  inclofed  die  allies  of  lome  de- 
ceafed  hero  ;  and  whofe  lhaft  is  fometimes  overfpread 
with  tears  and  flames,  which  are  lyinbols  of  grief 
and  of  immortality. 

Gnovionic  Column,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour 
of  the  day  is  represented  by  the  fliadow  of  a  ftile. 
See  Dial. 

Hiflorical  Column,  is  that  whofe  lhaft  is  adorned 
with  a  ballb-relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole 
length,  and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  perfon- 
age:  l'uch  are  iheTrajan  and  columns  at  Rome. 

HoUo-iu  Column,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  Hair-cafe 
withinfide,  for  the  convenience  of  afeending  to  the 
top  ;  as  the  Trajan  column,  the  ftair-cale  where¬ 
of  conlifts  of  185  fteps,  and  is  illumined  by  43  little 
windows,  each  of  which  is  divided  hy  tambours  of 
white  marble.  The  monument,  or  fire-column,  at 
London,  has  allb  a  ftair-cafe  ;  but  it  does  not  reach  to 
the  top.  Thefe  kinds  of  columns  are  alfo  called  co¬ 
lumns  coclidec,  or  cochlidece. 

Indicative  Column,  that  which  ferves  to  Ihow  the 
tides,  ire.  along  the  fea-coafts.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  whereon  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  the  Nile  are  expreffed  :  by  this  they  form 
a  judgment  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  ;  when  the  wa¬ 
ter,  for  inftance,  afeends  to  23  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great 
fertility  in  Egypt,  See  Nilometer. 

bifiruttive  Column,  that  railed,  according  to  J°- 
fephus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  by  the  Ions  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts  and  fciences. 
Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  fon  of  Pififtratus  raifed  ano¬ 
ther  of  this  kind,  of  ftone,  containing  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  agriculture. 


Itinerary  Column,  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  Column, 
placed  in  the  crofs-ways  in  large  roads ;  ferving  to 
lhow  the  different  routs  by  infenptions  thereon. 

Ladary  Column,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feftus, 
was  a  column  e reeled  in  the  herb-market,  now  the 
place  Montanara ,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal, 
wherein  young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity,  were  expol'ed,  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  Column.  Among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  railed  in  public  places,  whereon  were 
engraven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate. 

Lhnitrophous  or  Boundary  Column,  that  which 
lhows  the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered. 

Such  was  that  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great 
eredted  at  the  extremity  of  the  Indies. 

Mattubiary  Column,  from  the  Latin  manttbhc, 

“  fpoils  of  the  enemy;”  a  column  adorned  with  tro¬ 
phies  built  in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of 
enemies  were  anciently  hung.  See  Trophy. 

Memorial  Column,  that  raifed  on  occaiion  of  any 
remarkable  event ;  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1666.  It  isrof  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow,  with 
a  winding  ftair-cafe  ;  and  terminated  a-top  with  wa¬ 
ving  flames.  There  is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obelilk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  paflage  of  that 
river  by  the  great  Gultavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Menian  Column,  any  column  which  fupports  a  bal¬ 
cony  or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column, 

Suetonius  and  Alcanius  refer  to  one  Menias ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  fold  his  houfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  into  a  public  edifice,  referved  to  himfelf 
therightjof  railing  a  column  withoutfide,  to  bear  a 
balcony,  whence  he  might  fee  the  Ihews. 

Military  Column,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed 
by  order  of  Auguftus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo¬ 
rum  ;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the  diftances  of  the 
feveral  cities,  ire.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by 
other  irailliary  columns  difpoled  at  equal  diftances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  bal- 
luftrade  of  the  perron  of  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Its 
proportion  is  maflive,  being  a  fliort  cylinder,  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  milliareum 
aureum ,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leaft  the  ball,  by  or¬ 
der  of  Auguftus.  It  was  reftored  by  the  emperors 
Vefpafian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  inferiptions. 

Military  Column,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  lift  of  the  forces  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order ; 
with  defign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of 
foldiers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  military 
expedition.  They  had  another  kind  of  military  co¬ 
lumn,  which  they  called  columna  bellica.  Handing  be¬ 
fore  the  temple  of  Janus ;  at  the  foot  whereof  the 
conful  declared  war,  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards 
the  enemies  countries. 

Sepulchral  Column,  anciently  was  a  column  erec¬ 
ted  on  a  tomb  or  fepulchre,  with  an  infcription  on  its 
bafe.  Thofe  oyer  the  tombs  of  perfons  of  diftintftion 
were  very  large;  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmall : 
thefe  laft  are  called  fleLe  and  cippi. 


Statuary 
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Column  Statuary  Column,  that  which  fupports  a  flatue. 

9  Such  was  that  erected  by  pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal 
Colymbus.  before  the  church  of  St  Maria  at  Rome ;  to  fupport  a 
ftatue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.  This  co¬ 
lumn  was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of  peace  ;  its  lhaft  is 
a  fingle  block  of  white  marble  491  feet  high,  and  five 
feet  eight  inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  Jiatuary  column  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  caryatides,  perfians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi¬ 
gures,  which  do  the  office  of  colnmns ;  and  which  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  telotnoties ,  and  atlantes.  See  Archi¬ 
tecture,  n°  59. 

Triumphal  Column,  a  column  erected  among  the 
ancients  in  honour  of  an  hero ;  the  joints  of  the  ftones, 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns 
as  he  had  made  different  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  vallaris,  which  was 
befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
fade.  JVIuralis ,  adorned  with  little  turrets  or  battle¬ 
ments,  for  having  mounted  an  affault.  Navalis,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  veffels ;  for  having  overcome  at 
lea.  Objidionalis,  or  graminal'ts,  of  gral’s;  for  having 
raifed  a  fiege.  Ovans,  of  myrtle  j  which  expreffed 
an  ovation,  or  little  triumph  :  and  triumphalis,  of  lau¬ 
rel,  for  a  grand  triumph.  See  Crown. 

COLUMNEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Marti- 
nico,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defcription. 

COLUMNIFERI,  in  botatjy,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  fragment  a  methodi  uaturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which 
are  the  following  genera,  viz.  bixa,  corchorus,  helio¬ 
carpus,  kiggelaria,  microcos,  muntingia,  thea,  tilea, 
turnera,  triumfetta,  ayenia,  grevia,  helifteres,  klein- 
liovia,  adanfonia,  alcaea,  althaea,  bombax,  camellia, 
gofypium,  hermannia,  hibifcus,  lavatera,  malope,  mal- 
va,  melochia,  napaea,  pentapetes,  fida,  ftewartia,  theo- 
broma,  urena,  waltharia. 

COLURES,  in  allronomy  and  geography,  two  great 
Circles  fuppofed  to  interfeCl  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fol- 
flitial  and  equinoClial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

COLURI,  a  little  ifiand  in  the  gulph  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salamis.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on  the  i'outh 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
finelt  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  fuch  a  figure  iu  Homer’s  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  ifland.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place ; 
its  commodities  confilt  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rofin, 
pit-coal,  fpunges,  and  pot -allies,  which  they  carry  to 
Athens.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  from  Athens,  and  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  by  a  lirait  about  a  mile  over. 

COLUTEA,  bastard-sena,  in  botany ;  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them 
deciduous  flowering  flirubs,  adorned  with  many  lobed 
leaves,  and  butterfly-lhaped  flowers,  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  red  colour.  They  are  propagated  both  by  feeds  and 
layers,  and  are  hardy  enough,  though  they  fometimes 
require  a  little  Ihelter,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold. 

COLYMBUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anleres.  The  bill  has  no  teeth,  is  fubu- 
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lated,  lirait,  and  fharp-pointed  ;  the  teeth  are  in  the  Colymbus. 
throat ;  the  noltrils  are  linear,  and  at  the  bale  of  the 
bill ;  and  the  legs  are  unfit  for  walking.  Tliis  genus 
includes  the  grebes  and  divers.  The  fpecies  are  eleven. 

1.  The  grylle  is  in  length  14  inches,  in  breadth  22  ; 
the  bill  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  lirait,  flender, 
and  black ;  the  infide  of  the  mouth  red  ;  on  each  wing 
is  a  large  bed  of  white,  which  in  young  birds  is  fpot- 
ted ;  the  tips  of  the  lelfer  quill-feathers,  and  the  co¬ 
verts  of  the  wings,  are  white :  except  thofe,  the  whole 
plumage  is  black.  In  winter  it  is  faid  to  change  to 
white ;  and  a  variety  fpotted  with  black  and  white 
is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  The  tail  confifls  of  12 
feathers ;  the  legs  are  red.  Tliefe  birds  are  found 
on  the  Bafs  Ille  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  ifland  of  St  Kilda ; 
and,  as  Mr  Ray  imagines,  in  the  Fam  Iflands  off  the 
coaft  of  Northumberland.  It  has  alfo  been  feen  on  the 
rocks  of  Llandidno,  in  Caernarvonlhire,  in  Wales. 

Except  in  breeding-time  it  keeps  always  at  lea  ;  and 
is  very  difficult  to  be  Ihot,  diving  at  the  flafli  of  the 
pan.  The  Welfn  call  this  bird  cafgati  longur ,  or  “  the 
jailor’s  hatred,”  from  a  notion  that  its  appearance  fore¬ 
bodes  a  ftorm.  It  vifits  St  Kilda’s  in  March  ;  makes 
its  nelt  far  under  ground  ;  and  lays  a  grey  egg,  or,  as 
Steller  fays,  whitilh  and  fpotted  with  ruft,  and  fpeckled 
with  alh-colour. 

2.  The  troile  weighs  24  ounces ;  its  length  is  17 
inches,  the  breadth  2  7j-  ;  the  bill  is  three  inches  long, 
black,  lirait,  and  lharp-pointed  ;  near  the  end  of  the 
lower  mandible  is  a  fmall  procefs ;  the  infide  of  the 
mouth  yellow  ;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bill  are  Ihort  and  foft  like  velvet  ;  from  the  eye  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  fmall  divifion  of  the 
feathers.  The  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
of  a  deep  moufe-colour  ;  the  tips  of  the  lelfer  quill- 
feathers  white  ;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a  pure  white  ;  the  tides  under  the  wings  marked 
with  dulky  lines.  Immediately  above  the  thighs  are 
fome  long  feathers  that  curl  over  them.  The  legs  are 
dulky.  They  are  found  in  amazing  numbers  on  the 
high  cliffs  of  feveral  of  the  Britilh  coalts,  and  appear 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  auk.  They  are  very  Ample 
birds ;  for  notwithllanding  they  are  Ihot  at,  and  lee 
their  companions  killed  by  them,  they  will  not  quit 
the  rock.  Like  the  auk  they  lay  only  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large  :  fome  are  of  a  fine  pale  blue  ;  others 
white,  fpotted,  or  moll  elegantly  llreaked  with  lines 
croffing  each  other  in  all  directions.  They  continue 
about  the  Orkneys  the  whole  winter. 

3.  The  feptentrionalis  is  more  elegantly  lhaped  than 
the  others.  It  weighs  three  pounds.  The  length  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  is  two  feet ;  to  the  toes,  two  feet 
four  inches:  the  breadth,  three  feet  five  inches.  The 
head  is  fmall  and  taper  ;  the  bill  lirait ;  the  head  and 
chin  are  of  a  fine  uniform  grey  ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  marked  with  dulky  and  white  lines  pointing 
downwards;  the  throat  is  of  a  dull  red;  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body,  tail,  and  wings,  of  a  deep 
grey,  almoll  dulky;  but  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and 
the  back  are  marked  with  a  few  white  fpots ;  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  body  is  white  ;  the  legs  dulky.  This 
fpecies  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  on  the 
borders  of  lakes ;  but  migrates  fouthward  during  win¬ 
ter.  They  build  their  nefts  upon  the  Ihore  without 
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Colymbus.  art,  and  lay  a  couple  of  eggs :  they  run  with  great 
""  quicknefs  upon  the  water  ;  and  prefage  ftorms  by  fly¬ 
ing  and  crying  with  a  miferable  tone  of  voice. 

4.  The  ar£ticus  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  laft  :' 
the  bill  is  black,  and  alfo  the  front  ;  the  hind  part  of 
the  head  and  neck  cinereous ;  the  fides  of  the  neck 
marked  with  black  and  white  lines  pointing  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  fore  part  of  a  glolly  variable  black,  purple, 
and  green.  The  back,  lcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  black,  marked,  the  two  firft  with  fquare, 
the  laft  with  round  fpots  of  white  ;  the  quill-feathers 
dulky  ;,  the  breaft  and  belly  white;  the  tail  Ihort  and 
black;  legs  partly  dulky,  and  partly  reddilh. 

J.  The  glacialis  is  three  feet  five  inches  in  length  ; 
the  breadth  four  feet  eight ;  the  bill  to  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  four  inches  long,  black  and  ftrongly  made. 
The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  black  ;  the  hind 
part  of  the  latter  is  marked  with  a  large  femilunar 
white  band  ;  immediately  under  the  throat  is  another ; 
both  marked  with  black  oblong  ftrokes  pointing  down  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep  black,  gloflcd 
with  a  rich  purple  ;  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  body 
is  white ;  the  fides  of  the  breaft  marked  with  black 
lines ;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  lcapulars, 
are  black  marked  with  white  fpots ;  thofe  on  the  fca- 
pulars  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fquare  lhape ;  two  at 
the  end  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is  very  Ihort,  and 
almoft  concealed  by  the  coverts,  which  are  dulky, 
fpotted  with  white  j  the  legs  are  black.  Thefe  birds 
inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  live  chiefly  at 
fea,  and  feed  on  filh ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
they  breed  here  as  they  do  in  Norway,  which  has 
many  birds  in  common  with  Scotland.  In  the  High¬ 
lands  it  is  called  mnr-bnachaill,  or  “  the  herdfman  of 
the  fea,”  from  its  being  fo  much  in  that  element. 

6.  The  immer,  or  ernber-goofe,  is  fuperior  in  fize 
to  a  common  goofe.  The  head  is  dulky  ;  the  back, 

»  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  clouded  with  lighter 

and  darker  lhades  of  the  fame.  The  primaries  and 
tail  are  black  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  neck  fpotted  with 
dulky  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  filvery  ;  the  legs  black. 
They  inhabit  the  feas  about  the  Orkney  Iflands ;  but  in 
fievere  winters  vifit  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
They  live  fo  much  at  fea,  that  it  has  been  imagined 
they  never  quitted  the  water  ;  and  that  the  young 
were  hatched  in  a  hole  formed  by  nature  under  the  wing 
for  that  end.  Their  lkins  are  uncommonly  tough,  and 
in  the  northern  countries  have  been  tifed  as  leather. 

7.  The  cryltalns,  or  cargoofe,  weighs  two  pounds 
and  an  half.  Its  length  is  2 1  inches,  the  breadth  30 ; 
the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  red  at  the 
bale,  and  black  at  the  point ;  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes  is  a  ftripe  of  black  naked  Ikin  ;  the  irides  are  of 
a  fine  pale  red  ;  the  tongue  is  a  third  part  Ihorter  than 
the  bill,  llender,  hard  at  the  end,  and  a  little  divided  ; 
on  the  head  is  a  large  dulky  creft,  feparated  in  the 
middle.  The  cheeks  and  throat  are  furrounded  with 
a  long  pendent  ruff,  of  a  bright  tawney  colour,  edged 
with  black';  the  chin  is  white  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  black  line,  and  above  that  a  white  one  ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a  footy  hue ; 
the  rump,  for  it  wants  a  tail,  is  covered  with  long  foft 
down.  The  covert-feathers  on  the  fecond  and  third 
joints  of  the  wing,  and  the  under  coverts  are  white  ; 


all  the  other  wing-feathers,  except  the  fecondaries,  Colymbus. 

are  dulky,  thofe  being  white  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  - - 

are  of  a  molt  beautiful  filvery  white,  glolfy  as  fattin  : 
the  outlideof  the  legs,  and  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  are 
dulky  ;  the  infide  of  the  legs,  and  the  toes,  of  a  pale 
green,  Thefe  birds  frequent  the  meres  of  Shrop- 
fliire’and  Chelhire, where  they  breed;  and  the  great 
fen  of  Lincolnlhire,  where  they  are  called  gaunt s. 

Their  lkins  are  made  into  tippets,  and  fold  at  as  high 
&  price  as  thofe  which  come  from  Geneva.  This  fpe- 
cies  lays  four  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  and  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  a  pigeon.  The  neft  is  formed  of 
the  roots  of  bughane,  ftalks  of  water-lily,  pond-weed, 
and  water-violet,  floating  independent  among  the 
reeds  and  flags  ;  the  water  penetrates  it,  and  the  bird 
fits  and  hatches  the  eggs  in  that  wet  condition  ;  the 
neft  is  fometimes  blown  from  among  the  flags  into  the 
middle  of  the  water ;  in  thefe  circumftances  the  fable 
of  the  halcyon’s  neft  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  vindi¬ 
cated.  It  is  a  careful  nurfe  of  its  young  ;  being  ob- 
ferved  to  feed  them  moft  afliduoully,  commonly  with 
lmall  eels ;  and  when  the  infant-brood  are  tired,  the 
parent  will  carry  them  either  on  its  back,  or  under  its 
wings.  It  preys  on  filh,  and  is  almoft  perpetually  di¬ 
ving  ;  it  does  not  Ihow  much  more  than  the  head  a- 
bove  water  ;  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  Ihot,  as  it  darts 
down  on  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger.  It  is  never 
fee  a  on  land;  and,  though  dilturbed  ever  fo  often, 
will  not  fly  farther  than  the  end  of  the  lake.  Its  Ikin 
is  out  of  feafon  about  February,  lofingthen  its  bright 
colour;  and  in  the  breeding  time  its  breaft  is  almoft 
bare.  The  flelh  is  excelfively  rank. 

8.  The  auritus,  or  eared  dob-chick,  is  in  length  one 
foot  to  the  rump:  the  extent  is  22  inches:  the  bill 
black,  llender,  and  llightly  recurvated ;  the  irides 
crimfon  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  black ;  the  throat 
lpotted  with  white ;  the  whole  upper  fide  of  a  blackilh 
brown,  except  the  ridge  of  the  wing  about  the  firft 
joint,  and  the  lecondary  feathers,  which  are  white  ; 
the  breaft,  belly,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
white  ;  the  fubaxillary  feathers,  and  fome  on  the  fide 
of  the  rump  ferruginous.  Behind  the  eyes,  on  each 
fide,  is  a  tuft  of  long,  loofe,  rull  coloured  feathers 
hanging  backwards  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dulky  green. 

They  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding ,  where  they 
breed.  No  external  difference  is  to  be  obferved  be¬ 
tween  the  male  and  the  famale  of  this  lpecies.  They 
make  their  neft  not  unlike  that  of  the  former  ;  and 
lay  four  or  five  fmall  eggs. 

9.  The  urinator  differs  from  the  cryftalus  only  in 
being  rather  lefs,  and  wanting  the  creft  and  ruff-. 

The  fides  of  the  neck  are  ftriped  downwards  from  the 
head  with  narrow  lines  of  black  and  white :  in  other 
refpefts  the  colours  and  marks  agree  with  that  bird. 

This  lpecies  has  been  lhot  on  RofternMere  in  Chelhire. 

It  is  rather  fcarce  in  England,  but  is  common  in  the 
winter  time  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  They  appear 
therein  flocks  of  10  or  twelve  and  are  killed  for  the 
fake  of  their  beautiful  lkins.  The  under  fide  of  them 
being  drelfed  with  the  feathers  on,  are  made  into 
muffs  and'  tippets :  each  bird  fells  for  abont  1 4  Ihillings. 

10.  The  dominicus,  with  lobated  feet,  a  fmooth 
head,  and  the  belly  very  much  fpotted. 

11.  The  padiceps,  or  pied-bill  dob-chick,  weighs 

half  ’  j 
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half  a  pound  ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  encortipafled 
with  a  white  circle  ;  the  throat  has  a  black  (pot ; 
‘  a  black  lift  croffes  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  the  lower 
_  mandible  next  the  bafts  has  a  black  fpot.  The  head 
and  neck  are  brown ;  the  crown  of  the  head  and  back 
part  of  the  neck  are  darkeft  ;  the  feathers  of  the 
bread  are  light  brown  mixed  with  green  ;  the  belly 
is  dulky  white  ;  the  back  and  wings  brown  ;  they  fre¬ 
quent  many  of  the  fre(h  water  ponds  in  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Carolina. 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and 
province  of  Iracagemi.  It  is  a  large  populous  place, 
but  has  differed  greatly  by  the  civil  wars.  E.  Long. 
49.  1.  N.  Lat.  34.  o. 

COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a  preternatural  propen- 
fity  to  deep,  when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient  does  not 
deep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any 
relief.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Coma  Berenices ,  Berenice’s  hair,  in  aftronomy,  a 
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whofe  common  difference  is  1,  there  be  taken  as 
many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined  ; 
and  thefe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other :  and  if 
from  the  feries  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  there  may  be  taken 
the  fame  number  of  terms,  and  they  be  multiplied  in¬ 
to  each  other,  and  the  firft  product  be  divided  by  the 
fecond  ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  combina¬ 
tions  required.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how 
many  ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  feven, 
multiply  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  7,  6,  5, 
4,  ire .  together,  and  divide  the  product,  which  will 
be  840,  by  the  product  of  the  firft  four  terms  of  the 
feries,  1,  2,  3,  4,  ire.  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient 
35  will  be  the  combinations  of  4  in  7.  II.  In  all 
permutations,  if  the  feries  1,  2,  3,  4,  life,  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  as  many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be 
changed,  and  thofe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  o- 
ther  ;  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  permutations 
hair,  in  aftronomy,  a  fought.  Thus,  if  you  would  know  how  many  permu- 
conftellation  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  compofed  of  tations  can  be  formed  with  five  quantities,  multiply 
liars  near  the  lion’s  tail.  This  conftellation  confifts  of  the  terms  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  together,  and  the  produdl  1 20 
three  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy  ;  of  13,  according  to  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  permutations. 


Problems.  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  rung  on  12  bells.  ■  It  appears  by  the  fecond 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  is  more  neceffary  here  than 
to  multiply  the  numbers  from  1  to  12  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  laft  pro- 


Tycho  ;  and  of  40,  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue. 

Com  £  Somnolent  um,  is  when  the  patient  continues 
in  a  profound  deep,  and,  when  awaked,  immediately 
relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COMARUM,  marsh-cin qu E fo  1  l  ;  a  genus  of the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  dudt  will  be  the  number  fought, 
plants.  There  is  but  one  (pecies,  a  native  of  Britain. 

It  riles  about  two  feet  high,  and  bears  fruit  fomewhat 
like  that  of  the  ftrawberry.  It  grows  naturally  in 
bogs,  fo  is  not  eafily  preferved  in  gardens.  The  root 
dyes  a  dirty  red.  The  Irilh  rub  their  milking  pails 
with  it,  and  it  makes  the  milk  appear  thicker  and 
richer.  Goats  eat  the  herb ;  cows  and  Iheep  are  not 
fond  of  it  ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs, 
flax,  wool,  hair,  ire. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Comb  is  alfo  the  creft,  or  red  flelhy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock’s  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engage¬ 
ment,  or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.  See  Battle. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of 
fome  doubtful  catife  or  quarrel,  by  the  fwords  or 
ballons  of  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding 
was  very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal  but  in  civil 
caufes  i  being  built  on  a  fuppofition  that  God  would 
never  grant  the  vidiory  but  to  him  who  had  the  bed 
right.  The  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in  England,  was  be¬ 
tween  Donald  lord  Ray  appellant,  and  David  Ram- 
fay  Efq;  defendant ;  when  after  many  formalities,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  King’s  pleafure.  See  the 
article  Battle. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  things  two  by  two. 

Combination,  in  mathematics,  is  the  variation  or 
alteration  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  or  the 
like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poflible.  See  Chan¬ 
ges. 

dphorifms.  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith¬ 
metic  decreafing  feries,  whofe  firft  term  is  ihe  number 
out  of  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  ft  rnied,  and 


39916800 


479,001,600 

II.  Suppofe  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
fo  finall  that  no  one  of  them  (hall  take  up  more  l'pace 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fquare  inch  :  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  (ize.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fame  method  as  in  the  laft  problem,  the 
number  of  permutations  of  the  24  letters  will  be  found 
to  be  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000.  Now  the 
inches  in  a  fquare  yard  being  1296,  that  number  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  100  gives  129600,  which  is  the  number  of 
,  letters 


Combina¬ 

tion. 
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Combina-  letters  each  fquare  yard  will  contain  ;  therefore  if  we 
non.  divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600 
the  quotient,  which  is  478, 741, 050, 720,092, 160,  will 
be  the  number  of  yards  required,  to  contain  the 
above-mentioned  number  of  permutations.  But  as 
all  the  24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permuta¬ 
tion,  it  will  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large ;  that  is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840.  Now  the  number  of 
fquare  yards  contained  on  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,435,008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furface  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all  the  permutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  above-mentioned. 

III.  To  find  how  many  different  ways  the  eldeft 
hand  at  piquet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldeft 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in ; 
confequently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  20.  Therefore,  by  apho- 
rifm  I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  r,  2,  3,  4,  5,  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  make  120,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will 
be  the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  I,  that 
the  eldeft  hand  does  not  take  in  any  five  certain  cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  perfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whift,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  as  in  the  laft  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiply¬ 
ing  52  by  51,  50,  &c.  fo  on  to  41,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  fum  by  1,  2,.  3,  be.  to  13,  which  will  make 
6,2  27,020,800,  the  quotient,  which  is  635,01 3,559,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  1 3  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confequently  the  number  fought. 


The  conftruction  of  this  table  is  very  fimple.  The 
line  A  a  confifts  of  the  firft  12  numbers.  The  line 
A  b  confifts  every  where  of  units ;  and  fecond  term  3, 
of  the  line  B  c ,  is  compofed  of  the  two  terms  1  and  2 
in  the  preceding  rank :  the  third  term  6,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding 
rank :  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  every  term,  after  the  firft, 
being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  rank :  and  by  the  fame  method  it  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combined  in 
another  number,  under  13,  as  fuppofe  5  cards  out  of 
8  ;  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  Ihewn  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  fmall  numbers,  by  infpe&ion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occafions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples. 

V.  To  find  how  many  different  founds  may  be 
produced  by  ftriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more 
of  the  feven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  1.  The 
combinations  of  two  in  feven,  by  the  foregoing  tri¬ 


angle  are  -  -  21 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7,  are  -  35 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7,  are  -  35 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are  -  21 

5.  The  combinations  of  6,  are  -  7 

6.  The  feven  notes  all  together  once  1 

Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will 
be  -  -  -  120 


VI.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  pafteboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  oppofite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles ;  paint  7  of  thefe  triangles 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fided  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe  eight  triangles.  Firft,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian¬ 
gular  fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B  called  a  rhomb. 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  large 
fquare  C,  may  be  formed  ;  or  the  long  Iquare  D,  cal¬ 
led  a  parallelogram. 


£ 


Now  the  firft  two  fquares,  confifting  of  two  parts 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank 
of  the  triangle  be  taken  28  different  ways,  which 
makes 
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Combina-  makes  56.  And  the  laft  two  fquares,  confifting  of  four 
tIon-  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makes  140 

To  which  add  the  foregoing  number  56 

And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that 

may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles,  will  be  196 

VII.  A  man  has  12  different  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  number  of  each  fort.  He  is  defirous  of  fetting 

.  them  in  beds  or  flourifhes,  in  his  parterre.  Six  flowers 
in  fome,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others  ;  fo  as  to  have 
the  greateft  variety  poffible  ;  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he 
muft  have.  1.  The  combinations  of  6  in  12  by  the 
laft  rank  of  the  triangle,  are  -  924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12,  are  -  792 

3.  The  combinations  of  8  in  12,  are  -  495 

Therefore  the  number  of  beds  muft  be  -  2211 

VIII.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  6  faces,  and  as 
'every  face  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  the  other,  it  follows,  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances  ;  as 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table  : 

mb.  of  Numb,  of 


Points. 

chances. 

joints. 

2 

1. 1 

1 

2 

3 

2.1  1. 2| 

2 

6 

4 

2.2  3.1  I.3I 

r 

3 

12 

5 

4.I  1.43.2 

2.3 

2-4] 

4 

20 

6 

Hs-i  M 

4.2 

5 

30 

7 

6.1  1.65.2 

2.5 

4-3  3-4 

6 

42 

I8 

4.46.22.6 

5-3 

3-5] 

5 

40 

9 

6.3I3.65.4 

4-5 

4 

36 

i° 

5.5:6.44.6 

6.55-6! 

3 

30 

n 

2 

22 

ll  2 

6.6} 

1 

12 

26 
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laft  is  the  moft  furprifing,  as  that  which  fhould  feem  to  Combina- 
prevent  any  collufion,  that  is,  the  fhuffling  of  the  cards,  tlon; 
is  on  the  contrary  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  numbers  are  made 
ufe  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.  We  fhall  here  confine 
ourfelves  to  fuch  as  are  applicable  to  the  fubfequent 
experiments.  Any  one  may  conftrucft  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  he  intends  they 
fhall  anfwer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correfpond  to  the 
nine  digits  and  a  cipher,  there  mult  be  ten  cards,  and 
at  the  top  of  nine  of  them  muft  be  wrote  one  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  muft 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  1  being  on  the  firft,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom. 

You  then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  in  fhuffling,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards,  I  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  ;  and  nnder  tliofe  four  cards  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  5,  6,  and  7  :  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8 
and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o.  Con- 
ftantly  placing  in  fucceffion  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom, 
and  they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order  : 

8. 9. .  3. 4.. 1. 2. ..5. 6. 7.. 0 

If  you  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  they  will  then  ftand  in  this  order  : 

6.7.. 3.4..8.9..1.2.5..0 

Thus,  at  every  new  fhnflle,  they  will  have  a  diffe¬ 
rent  order,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  following  lines  : 

1  fhuffle  8.9. 3. 4.1. 2.5.6. 7.0 

2  6.7.3. 4.8. 9. 1. 2. 5.0 

3  2. 5. 3. 4.6. 7. 8. 9. 1.0 

4  9.1.3.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 

5  7.8.3.4.9.1.2.5.6.0 

6  j.6.3.4. 7.8.9. 1.2.0 

7  1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.0 
It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 

the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  firft 


placed,  after  a  number  of  fhuffles,  which  added  to  the 
It  appears  by  this  table,  x.  That  the  number  of  number  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,  is 
"  *  "  ’  equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 

fhuffles  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  places  is  3, 
which  are  equal  to  10,  the  number  of  the  cards.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers ;  the  cards  fome- 
times  returning  to  the  firft  order  in  lefs  number,  and 
fometimes  in  a  greater  number  of  fhuffles  than  that  of 
the  cards. 


chances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the 
point  of  feven,  and  then  continually  decreafes  till  12  : 
therefore  if  two  points  are  propofed  to  be  thrown, 
the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other, 
is  clearly  vifible  #.  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 

on  the  dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by 
36,  the  number  of  different  throws  on  the  dice,  the 
quotient  is  7 :  it  follows  therefore,  that  at  every  throw 
there  is  an  equal  chance  of  bringing  feven  points. 

3.  As  there  are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6 
of  them  doublets,  it  is  5  to  1,  at  any  one  throw, 
againft  throwing  a  doublet. 

By  the  fame  method  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  be  mul-  1 

tiplied  by  6,  that  product,  which  is  216,  will  be  the  2 

chances  on  3  dice ;  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied  3 

by  6,  the  produft  will  be  the  chances  on  4  dice,  ire.  4 

Combinations  of  the  Cards.  The  following  ex-  5 

periments,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  combinations,  6 

may  poffibly  amufe  a  number  of  our  readers.  The  7 

tables  given  are  the  bafts  of  many  experiments,  as  8 

well  on  numbers,  letters,  and  other  fubjefts,  as  on  9 

the  cards ;  but  the  effect  produced  by  them  with  the  o 

o  determine  whether  a  bett  propofed  at  hazard,  o 


TABLES  of  COMBINATIONS, 

Conftru&ed  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.  For  ten  numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  1  ft  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


Thefe 

any  other  game  with  the  dice,  be  advantageous  or 
;  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  together,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  for  thofe  that  are 


COM 
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Corabina-  •  Thefe  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet 
tion.  except  the  36th,  appear  to  have  been  compofed  by 
———  M.  Guyot. 


II.  For  twenty-four  numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  iftdeal. 

After  the  2d.  After 

die  3d. 

I 

23 

21 

17 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

19 

is 

7 

5 

i'3 

s 

13 

6 

14 

6 

14 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

9 

3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

Io 

4 

19 

IS 

II 

I 

23 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

13 

S 

13 

s 

M 

6 

14 

6 

15 

7 

8 

9 

l6 

10 

4 

19 

17 

1 1 

1 

23 

18 

12 

2 

24 

!9 

IS 

7 

8 

20 

16 

10 

4 

21 

17 

11 

1 

22 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

1 7 

1 1 

16 

2  + 

22 

20 

III.  For  twenty-feven  numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  iftdeal.  After  the  2d.  After  die  3d. 

I 

23 

21 

17 

2 

24 

22 

20 

3 

18 

12 

2 

4 

if 

IS 

7 

S 

13 

s 

13 

6 

14 

6 

14 

7 

8 

9 

3 

8 

9 

3 

18 

9 

3 

18 

12 

10 

4 

19 

16 

1 1 

I 

.  23 

21 

12 

2 

24 

22 

13 

S 

*3 

S 

>4 

6 

14 

6 

15 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

4 

>9 

17 

1 1 

1 

23 

18 

12 

2 

24 

1 9 

15 

7 

8 

20 

l6 

10 

4 

21 

17 

11 

22 

20 

16 

10 

23 

21 

17 

1 1 

24 

22 

20 

16 

25 

25 

25 

2S 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

IV. 

For  thirty-two  numbers. 

efore  dealing.  After  iftdeal. 

After  the  2d.  After  the  31 

I 

28 

26 

22 

2 

29 

27 

25 

3 

23 

17 

7 

4 

24 

20 

12 

S 

18 

IO 

9 

6 

!9 

11 

3 

7 

13 

I 

28 

8 

14 

2 

29 

9 

8 

14 

2 

10 

9 

8 

14 

11 

3 

23 

17 

12 

4 

24 

20 

13 

1 

28 

26 

14 

2 

29 

27 

IS 

S 

18 

10 

16 

6 

19 

11 

17 

7 

13 

1 

18 

10 

9 

8 

19 

11 

3 

23 

20 

12 

4 

24 

21 

IS 

S 

18 

22 

16 

6 

19 

23 

17 

7 

13 

24 

20 

12 

4 

2S 

21 

IS 

S 

26 

22 

16 

6 

27 

2S 

21 

IS 

28 

26 

22 

.  16 

29 

27 

2S 

21 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

3i 

31 

3i 

32 

32 

32 

32 

*  Thefe  letters  Ihould  be  wrote  iu  capitals  o 
— e  fpread  open. 


I.  u  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being' 
“  wrote  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 
“  been  twice  Ihuffled,  give  an  anfwer  to  a  queftion 
“  that  fliall  be  propoled ;  as  for  example,  What  is 
“  love?"  Let  24  letters  be  wrote  on  as  many  cards, 
which,  after  they  have  been  twice  Ihuffled,  fliall  give 
the  following  anfwer. 

A  dream  of  joy  that  foon  is  o'er. 

Firft,  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  each 
of  the  cards*.  Then  write  the  anfwer  on  a  paper, 
and  affign  one  of  the  24  firft  numbers  to  each  card, 
in  the  following  order  : 

A  DREAM  OF  JOY  THAT  SOON 
1  2345678910111213141516171819 
I  S  O’ER. 

2021  22  23  24 

Next,  write  on  another  paper  a  line  of  numbers, 
from  1  to  24,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi¬ 
nations  you  will  fee  that  the  firft  number  after  the  fe- 
cond  ftiuffle  is  21,  therefore  the  card  that  has  the  firft 
letter  of  the  anfwer,  which  is  A,  mult  be  placed 
againft  that  number,  in  the  line  of  numbers  you  have 
juft  madef.  In  like  manner  the  number  22  being  the 
fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates  that  the  card 
which  anfwers  to  the  fecond  letter  D  of  the  anfwer, 

mull 

of  the  corners  of  each  card,  that  the  words  may  be  eafily  legible  when  the 


,+,For,t,he  f»me  reafon  if  yon  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  fhuffle,  the  cards  mull  br  placed  according 

of  the  table;  or  if  after  three  fiuiffles,  according  to  the  third  column. 


)  the  firft  column 
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Combina-  muft  be  placed  againft  that  number  t  and  fo  of  the  reft, 
tion.  The  cards  will  then  ftarid  in  the  following  order  : 

'  1  2  3  4  J  6  7  8  9  to  u  12  13  14  ij  16  17  18  19 
OOFSAMNTO  I  SRHAEO’EJO 
20  21  22  23  24. 

R  A  D  Y  T 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  after  thefe  cards  have 
been  twice  fhuffled,  they  muft  infallibly  ftand  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  in  the  anfwer. 

Obferve  1.  You  fhould  have  feveral  queftions,  with 
their  anfwers,  confifting  of  24  letters,  wrote  on 
cards :  thefe  cards  fhould  be  put  in  cafes,  and  num¬ 
bered,  that  you  may  know  to  which  queftion  each  an¬ 
fwer  belongs.  You  then  prefent  the  queftions  ;  and 
when  any  one  of  them  is  chol'e,  you  pull  out  the  cafe 
that  contains  the  anlwer,  and  (hewing  that  the  letters 
wrote  on  them  make  no  fenfe,  you  then  Ihuffle  them, 
and  the  anfwer  becomes  obvious. 

2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  which  an 
anfwer  is  wrote  ;  one  of  which  cards  muft  be  a  little 
wider,  and  another  a  little  longer,  than  the  others. 
You  give  thefe  three  cards  to  any  one,  and  when  he 
has  privately  chofe  one  of  them  he  gives  you  the 
other  other  two,  which  yon  put  in  your  pocket  with¬ 
out  looking  at  them,  having  difcovered  by  feeling 
which  he  has  chofe.  You  then  pull  out  the  cafe  that 
contains  the  cards  that  anfwer  to  his  queftion,  and 
perform  as  before. 

3.  You  may  alfo  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at 
the  bottom,  after  the  fecond  fhuffle.  The  cards  may 
be  then  cut  feveral  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the 
touch  that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give 
the  anfwer  ;  for  the  repeated  cuttings,  however  of¬ 
ten,  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  obfervations  is  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  experiments,  and  the  third 
may  be  pratftifed  in  almoft  all  experiments  with  the 
cards.  You  fhould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  foon 
as  the  anfwer  has  been  fhewn :  fo  that  if  any  one  fhould 
defire  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
another  queftion,  and  pull  out  thofe  cards  than  con¬ 
tain  the  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at 
all  times  pleafure  and  furprize,  yet  it  muft  be  owned 
that  a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes 
from  the  addre-fs  with  which  it  is  performed. 

II.  “  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  wrote 
“  upon  fo  many  cards,  to  flniffle  them,  and  pronounce 

the  letters  fhall  then  be  in  their  natural  order  ;  but 
“  that  not  fucceeding,  to  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time, 
“  and  then  fhew  them  in  proper  order.”  Write  the 
24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order  : 

1  23  4  5  6  7  S  9  10  11  12 
RSHQ^EFTPGUXC 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
nodyzik&ablm 

The  cards  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  fhew  them 
upon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promif- 
cuoufly  marked.  Then  fhuffle  and  lay  them  again  on 
the  table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  Appear  to  be  furprifed  that  you  have 
failed  ;  take  them  up  again  and  give  them  a  fecond 
fhuffle,  and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they 
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will  all  be  in  their  natural  order.  Combina- 

III.  “  Several  letters  being  wrote  promifcuoufly  don. 

**  upon  32  cards,  after  they  have  been  once  fhuffled, 

“  to  find  in  &  part  of  them  a  queltion  ;  and  then 
“  fhuffling  the  remainder  a  fecond  time,  to  fhew  the 
“  anfwer.  Suppol'e  the  queftion  to  be,  What  is  each 
“  Briton’s  boafi  ?  and  the  anfwer,  His  liberty  ;  which 
“  taken  together  contain  32  letters.” 

After  you  have  wrote  thofe  letters  on  32  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words  his  liberty ,  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  firft  ten  numbers  thus  : 

HIS  LIBERTY 
123  456789  10 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  table  of  combinations 
for  ten  numbers,  and  apply  the  refpeiftive  numbers  to 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  experiment  I.  taking 
the  firft  column,  as'  thefe  are  to  be  fhuffled  only  once, 
according  to  that  order. 

123  456  789  10 
I B  S  LERT  H I Y 

This  is  the  order  in  which  thefe  cards  muft  ftand 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  once  fhuffled,  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  fhuffle  they  may  ftand  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firft  column  for  32  letters :  the  laft  ten 
are  to  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  ;  as  follows, 
WHAT  IS  EACH  BRITON’S 
1  234  567891011121314151617 
BOAST? 

18  19  20  21  22 

IBSLERTHlY 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

Therefore,  by  the  firft  column  of  the  table,  they 
wi  1  next  ftand  thus : 

r  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10111213141516 
ITBRONSCH  B  O  A  E  A  S  T  long  card. 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  3a 
I  ISBS  LI  BERTWHHI  Y 

You  muft  obferve  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
16th  in  order,  being  the  laft  of  the  queftion,  is  a  long 
card  ;  that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  firft  fhuffle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  ten  cards  that  contain  the 
anfwer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  fhow  that  they 
make  no  meaning  ;  then  fhuffle  them  once,  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firft  part  to 
any  one,  who  reads  the  queftion,  but  can  find  no  an¬ 
fwer  in  the  others,  which  you  open  before  him ;  you 
then  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fhow  the  anfwer 
as  above. 

IV.  “  To  write  32  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
“  fhuffle  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  two  perfons,  in 
“  fuch  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  fhall  contain  a 
“  queftion,  and  thofe  of  the  other,  an  anfwer.  Sup- 
“  pofe  the  queftion  to  be,  Is  nothing  certain?  and  the 
“  anfwer.  Yes ,  dif appointment.” 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queftion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  by  two  and  two. 

IS  NOTHING  CERTAIN? 

31  32  27  28  23  24  1920  15  16  11  12  7  8-3  4 
YES,  DISAPOINTMENT. 

29  30  25  26  21  22  17  l8  13  14  9  IO  5  6  I  2 
Then 
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Then  have  recourfe  to  the  firft  column  of  the  table 
for. 3  2  numbers,  and  difpofe  thefe  32  cards  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order,  by  that  column. 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
OI  ERGCANTP  I  N  T  A  I  S 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  2 S  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
TMEHSD  INNOYNTEI  S 
The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  ffiuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two  ;  when  one  of  the  parties 
will  neceffarily  have  the  queftion,  and  the  other  the 
anfwer. 

Inftead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the 
32  cards,  16  of  which  may  contain  a  queftion,  and  the 
remainder  the  anfwer ;  or  wliat  other  matter  you 
pleafe.  If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating 
the  words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two 
or  more  letters  or  fyllables  wrote  upon  one  card. 

V.  “  The  five  beatitudes.”  The  five  bleflings  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be,  I.  Science,  2.  Courage,  3.  Health, 
4.  Riches,  and  5.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  five  per- 
fons.  Firft  write  the  letters  of  thefe  words  fnccef- 
fively,  in  the  order  they  (land,  and  then  add  the  num¬ 
bers  here  annexed  to  them. 

SCIENCE  COURAGE 
312621  16116  1  3227221712  7  2 

HEALTH  RICHES 
28231813  8  3  292419  149  4 

V  I  R  T  U  E 
30  25  20  15  10  5 

Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firft  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  laft  ex¬ 
periment.  Thus, 

1  2  3  4  j  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
LHNATEREUACRGTI  U 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  2031  32 
EEC  1  I  CHSOHREEVSC 
Next,  take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  write  on  the  four 
firft  the  word  Science  ;  on  the  four  next  the  word 
Courage  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  fhow  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  wrote  convey  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are 
wrote,  and  fpreading  open  the  firft  four  cards,  with 
their  backs  upward,  you  defire  the  firft  perfon  to 
choofe  one.  Then  clofe  thofe  cards  and  fpread  the 
next  four  to  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and  fo  to  all  the  five  ; 
telling  them  to  hold  up  their  cards  left  you  (hould  have 
a  confederate  in  the  room. 

You  then  ffiuffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  firft  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
hand  the  fame  word  as  is  wrote  on  his  card.  You  will 
obferve,  that  after  the  fixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfons,  as  their  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  others. 

VI.  “  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
“  together,  after  ffiuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
“  them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together.”  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  muft  be  placed  to  produce  the  effect 
defired  being  eftablifhed  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  the  experiment  II.  except  that  the  ffiuf- 


fling  is  here  to  be  repeated  three  times,  we  think  it  Combing, 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  are  tlon' 
to  be  placed  before  the  firft  ffiuffle. 

Order  of  the  Cards. 

1  Ace  ?  ,  .  17  King  clubs 

2  Knave  id"b!  ,i  Whearts 

19  Nine  3 

20  Seven  clubs 


4  Seven 
wide  card 


^  fpades 


3  Eight  ^  diamonds 
ard 

5  Ten  clubs 

6  Eight 

7  Seven 
wide  card 

8  Ten 

9  ^  diamon 

10  Qieen  j 

1 1  Knave  J 

12  Queen  clubs 

‘3  ? hearts 

14  Seven  3 
wide  card 


21  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpades 

23  Queen  hearts 

24  Knave  hearts 

25  Ace  fpades 

26  King  diamonds 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace  7  u 

tt.  V  hearts 

29  King  3 

30  Eight  clubs 


;§» 


'ad'!  3ia”«"|rp,<les 

You  then  ffiuffle  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the  eight 
cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of  hearts,  down 
on  the  table.  Then  ffiuffling  the  remaining  cards  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  you  cut  at  the  fecond  wide  card,  which 
will  be  the  feven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like  manner, 
the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You  lhuffle  the 
cards  a  third  time,  and  offering  them  to  any  one  to 
cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide  card  *, 
which  is  the  feven  of  diamonds,  and  confeqnently 
divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  will  be  diamonds  and  the  other  clubs. 

VII.  “  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
“  to  divide  the  pack  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  name 
“  the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part.”  You 
are  firft  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave  fliall 
count,  as  uffial,  10,  the  ace  1,  and  the  other  cards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  dilpole 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  3 2  numbers,  in  the  following 
order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firft  divi- 
fion  muft  be  a  wide  card. 

Order  of  the  cards  before  ffiuffling. 


y  clubs 


1  Seven  hearts 

2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  ®ght  ? 

5  Knave  >  fpades 

6  Ten  _) 

7  Queen  ( 

8  Ace  j 

9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

1 1  Queen  fpades 

12  Knave  clubs 

13  Ten  diamonds 

14  Ten  ~) 

15  King  > hearts 

16  Qieen  j 


>  diamonds 


*  You  muft  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cut  at  the  wide  card,  and  if  they  a 
them  again  yourfelf. 


17  Nine  diamonds 

18  Ace  fpades 

19  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  p 

21  Eight  £  diamonds 

22  King  S 

23  Seven  fpades 

24  Seven 
2  5  Queen  j 

26  Knave  hearts 

27  King  clubs 

28  Nine  7  r  1 

a9Ki,.gifPad« 

30  Ace  diamonds 

31  Seven  7  1  . 

3=  Eight  lclubs 

Yon 

,  you  muft  have  them  cut,  or  cut 
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You  then  fhuffle  them  carefully,  according  to  the  The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  a(k  your  adver-  Combln 
method  before  deferibed,  and  they  will  ftan'd,  in  the  fary  in  what  fuit  you  (hall  repique  him.  If  he  fay  in  turn. 

“following  order.  clubs  or  diamonds,  you  mult  deal  the  cards  by  threes, - - 

and  the  hands  will  be  as  follows, 


Cards. 

1  Nine 

2  King 

3  Seven  ^ 

4  Seven  diamonds 

5  Ace  fpades 

carried  up 


fpades 


•  Cards.  Numbers. 

brought  up  34 

6  Ten  clubs  10 

7  Ten  diamonds  10 

8  T en  hearts  X  o 

9  Ace  clubs  1 

10  Ace  hearts  (wide  card)  1 

total  66 


Brought  up 

IOI 

1 X  Eight  hearts 

8 

22  Queen  hearts 

10 

12  Eight  fpades 

8 

23  Nine  1 

9 

1 3  Seven  hearts 

7 

24  Knave  | 

10 

14  Nine  clubs 

9 

2  5  Eight  ^  diamonds 

8 

15  Knave  r  , 

16  Ten  ifPadeS 

10 

26  King  | 

10 

iO 

27  Queen  j 

10 

17  Queen  clubs 

10 

28  Knave  hearts 

10 

18  Nine  hearts 

9 

29  King  clubs 

10 

19  Queen  fpades 

10 

30  Ace  diamonds 

1 

20  Knave  clubs 

21  King  hearts 

10 

10 

3r^enZclubs 

32  Eight  3 

7 

8 

carried  up 

101 

total 

194 

Younger.  • 
Clubs,  ace 

- king 

- queen 

- -  knave 

■ - nine 

Diamonds,  ace 

- -  king 

- - —  queen 

- -  knave 


Elder. 

Hearts,  king 

-  queen 

-  knave 

- -  nine 

- eight 

- feven 

Spades,  queen 

-  knave 

— - eight 

Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 

- leven 

Rentree,  or  take  in  of 
the  elder. 

Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  p 
King  >  fpades 
Ace  j 

If  he  again  ft  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
elder  hand,  has  named  clubs  for  the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  you  muft  then  lay  out  the  queen, 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  you  will  have,  with 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  fixiem  major  in  clubs, 
and  quatorze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
muft  difeard  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  diamonds,  then  dif¬ 
eard  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs  ;  or  all  the 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards ;  and  you  will  then  have  a 
hand  of  the  fame  ftrength  as  before. 

Note,  If  the  adverfary  ftiould  difeard  five  of  his 


Spades,  ten 
Hearts,  ten 

Rentree  of  the  younger. 

Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


When  the  cards  are  by  (huffling  difpofed  in  this  or¬ 
der,  you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  ‘and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  “  The  Inconceivable  Repique*.”  When  you 
would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  ufed  in 
the  laft,  you  muft  obferve  not  to  diforder  the  firft  10 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  table.  Putting 
thofe  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order,  therefore, 

you  (huffle  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner,  _ f  _ _  _ ^  _ _ _ 

and  offer  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferving  carefully  if  hearts,  you  \yill  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  have 
he  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace  of  -  c — —  —  \c  — 1..  *»i~.  —  . — 1  .  u... 
hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top;  if  not,  you  muft  make 
him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them  till  it  is ; 
and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch  order  that 
you  will  repique  the  perfon  againft  whom  you  play, 
though  you  let  him  choofe  (even  after  he  has  cut)  in 
what  fuit  you  fhall  make  the  repique. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  fhuffled 
and  cut. 

17  Nine  7  j-  1 

18  Knave $diamonds 

19  Nine  hearts 

20  Queen  fpades 

21  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 


feptiem  in  fpades :  or  if  he  only  take  one  card  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  any  one  can  do,  who  has  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againft  whom 
you  play  would  be  re  piqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
muft  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  ftand 
thus  : 

Younger  hand. 


diamonds 


Elder  hand. 

King  I 

Knave  j  . 

Nine  fdiamonds 
Eight  J 
Queen 1 
Knave  j 

Nine  f  clubs  ' 

Eight  I 
Seven  J 

Eight  fpades 
Rentree. 

Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  T 
King  >  fpades 
Ace  S 

12  M  If 

This  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  countefs  of  L - (a  French  lady)  and  communicated  by  her  to  M.  Guyot. 


1  Eight  hearts 

2  Eight  p 

3  Knave  > fpades 

4  Ten  p 

Zaps.}*- 

9  Eight  } 
i°  King  U 
1 t  Queen  f 
12  Ace  J 
r3  Seven  7 

14  Eight  j 

15  Knave  hearts 

16  King  clubs 
Vol.  III. 


diamonds 


i  clubs 


23  Ten  hearts 
2  -  Ace  clubs 

25  Seven  fpades 

26  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  fpades 

S  £?}**“ 

30  Ten  clubs 

’31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts  (wide  card) 


hearts 
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Combina-  If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  hearts,  you  keep  the 
don.  quint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  reft  you  pleafe  :  then,  even  if  he 
fhould  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re-» 
pique. 

But  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqued  in  fpades ;  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dexteroufly  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  (he  bottom  of  the  ftock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  *,  and  by  that  means  you  referve  the  -nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  yourl'elf :  fo  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  fhould  be  obliged 
to  lay  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  which  and  the  quint  in  hearts,  you 
muft  make  a  repique. 

Obferve  here  likewife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay  out- 
only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  re,pique  :  but 
that  he  will  never  do,  unlefs  he  be  quite  ignorant  of 
the  game,  or  has  fome  knowledge  of  your  intention. 

This  laft  ftroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applaufe, 
when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  how  to  conduct:  it  dexteroufly.  Many  perfons 
who  underftand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  palling  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftock,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
confefs  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  Was 
performed. 

IX.  “  The  Metamorphofed  Cards.”  Provide  32 
cards  that  are  differently  coloured  ;  on.  which  feveral 
different  words  are  wrote,  and  different  objects  pain¬ 
ted.  Thefe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two,  to 
four  perfons,  and  at  three  different  times,  fhuffling 
them  each  time.  After  the  firft  deal,  every  one’s  cards 
are  to  he  of  the  fame  colour;  after  the  fecond ,  tleal, 
they  are  all  to  have  objects  that  are  fimilar;  and  after 
the  third,  words  that  convey  a  fentiment. 

Difpole  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. . 
Order  of  '  :» 


s  cards. 

Colours. 

Objedts. 

Words. 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

I  find 

2 

Yellow 

Bird 

In  you 

3 

Green 

Flojyer 

Charmi  11 

4 

Green 

Flower 

Flowers 

5 

White 

Bird 

To  hear 

6 

White 

Orange 

Beauty 

7 

Red 

Butterfly 

My 

8 

Red 

Flower 

Notes 

9 

Red 

Flower 

In 

to 

Red 

Butterfly 

Shepherdefs 

11 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

12 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

33 

White 

Flower 

Of 

34 

White 

Flower 

an  inconftant 

35 

Yellow 

Orange 

Image 

16 

Yellow 

Flower 

Enchanting 

17 

While 

Orange 

Ardour 

18 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

My 

39 

Yellow 

Bptterfly 

Phyllis. 

20 

White 

Bird 

Birds 

21 

Red 

Orange 

Sing 

22 

Red 

Orange 

Dear 

23 

Green 

Orange 

and  fweetnefs  Combina. 

24 

Green 

Orange 

The  tion 

2J 

Green 

Bird 

Of  „  1 

26 

Green 

Bird 

Prefent  Comber- 

•27 

Yellow 

Flower 

As 

28 

Red 

Bird 

Changes 

29 

Red 

Bird 

Bofom 

30 

Yellow 

Orange 

Me 

31 

White 

Butterfly 

Your 

32 

White 

Butterfly 

I  long 

The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranfcribed, 
are  to  be  put  in  a  cafe,  in  the  order  they  here  fland. 

When  you  would  perform  this  experiment  you  take  the 
cards  out  of  the  cale,  and  fhow,  without  changing  the 
order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours,  objects, 
and  words  are.afi  placed  promifcuonfly.  You  then  fhuflle 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  deal  them, 
two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving  that  they  do 
not  tajke  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt,  nor  mix  them 
together:  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to  each  perfon 
will  be  fouud  all  of  one  colour.  You  then  take  each 
perfon’s  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecorid  perfon  un¬ 
der  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth  perfon 
under  thofe  of  the  third.  After  which  you  fhuffle 
them  a  fecond  time,  and  having  dealt  them  in  the 
fame  manner,  on  the  firft  perfon’s  cards  will  be  paint¬ 
ed  all  the  birds  ;  on  the  fecoDd  perfon’s  cards,  all  the 
butterflies ;  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges  ;  and 
on  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  You  take  the 
cards  a  fecond  time,  and  obferving  the  fame  precau¬ 
tions,  fhuflle  and  deal  them  as  before,  and  then  the 
firft^ perfon,  who  had  the  laft  time  the  birds  in  his 
hand,  will  have  the  words  that  compofe  this  fentence. 
Sivg,  dear  birds  ;  1  long  to  hear  your  enchanting  notes » 

The  fecond  perfon,  who  the  laft  deal  had  the  but¬ 
terflies,  will  now  have  thefe  words : 

Of  an  incbnftant  lover  your  changes  prefent  me  the, 
image. 

The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen¬ 
tence  : 

As  in  my  Phyllis ,  1  find  in  you  beauty  and  fiweetnefis. 

The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe 
words : 

Channing  flowers ,  adorn  the  bofiom  of  ??iy  fhepherdefs\ 

It  feems  quite  unneceffary  to  give  any  further  de¬ 
tail,  as  they  who  underftand  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments  will  eafily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpofes  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher.  , 

Combination,  in  cbvniftry,  fignifies  the  union  of 
two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid  is 
united  with  an  alkali,  we  fay  that  a  combination  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  faline  fubftances  takes  place  ;  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  jneutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

COMBER,or  CuMBER(Thomas),  an  eminent  divine 
born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  in  1645,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  ; 


*  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdemain. 


C<jmbu- 

ftion 

II 

Comedy. 
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Cambridge  ;  created  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and,  after 
feveral  preferments  in  the  church,  was  made  dean  of 
Durham.  He  was  chaplain  to  Anne  princefs  of  Den* 
mark,  and  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He 
was  author  of  feveral  works,  viz.  i.  A  fcholaftical 
hiftory  of  the  primitive  and  general  ufe  of  Liturgies, 
2.  A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  3.  A  brief  difcourfe 
upon  the  offices  of  haptilin,  catechifm,  and  confirma¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  1699,  aged  55. 

COMBUSTION,  is  the  diffipation  of  the  inflam¬ 
mable  principle  of  any  body  by  means  of  fire,  whe¬ 
ther  this  diffipation  is  attended  with  atftual  flame  or 
not.  See  Flame,  and  Ignition. 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir¬ 
tue,  and  expofes  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  in 
an  humorous  and  merry  way.  Scaliger  defines  co¬ 
medy  a  dramatic  poem,  reprefenting  the  buiiqefs  of 
life,  whofe  event  is  fortunate  and  ftill  familiar.  Vof- 
fius  defines  it  a  dramatic  poem,  copying  the  actions 
of  the  principal  citizens  and  common  people  in  a  fa¬ 
miliar  ftile,  and  not  without  mirth  and  raillery. 

Critics  are  much  divided  about  the  nature  of  co¬ 
medy.  Ariftotle  calls  it  an  imitation  of  the  worft,  or 
rather,  of  the  loweft,  clafs  of  perfons,  by  way  of  ri¬ 
dicule.  Mr  Corneille  finds  fault  with  this,  and  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  actions  of  kings  themfelves  may  enter 
comedy,  provided  they  be  l'uch  as  are  not  very  mo¬ 
mentous,  unattended  with  any  confiderable  danger. 
Mr  Congreve  feems  pretty  much  of  the  fame  fenti- 
ment  :  but  Mr  Dacier  is  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  he 
maintains,  that  comedy  allows  of  nothing  grave  or  fe- 
rious,  unlefs  it  be  turned  to  ridicule  ;  and  that  raillery 
and  ridicule  are  its  only  proper  and  genuine  marks. 
Thus  different  are  critics  on  the  nature  of  comedy  : 
nor  are  they  better  agreed  concerning  the  charatfler- 
iflic  which  diflinguiflies  it  from  tragedy.  Somedi- 
ftinguifh  it  by  the  lownefs  of  the  fubjecft  ;  others  by 
the  ridiculous  light  it  is  fet  in.  According  to  F.  Bof- 
fu,  comedy  differs  from  tragedy  in  this,  that  the  co¬ 
mic  writer  invents  both  the  names  of  his  perfons,  and 
the  action  which  he  prefents  ;  whereas  the  tragic 
writers  invent  only  the  latter  ;  the  former  they  are 
to  take  from  hiftory. 

Comedy  has  parts  of  quality  and  parts  of  quantity,. 
Of  the  firft  kind  there  are  four  effential,  the  fable,  the 
manners,  the  fentiments,  and  the  ditftion  ;  to  which 
two  are  added,  which  only  relate  to  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  viz.  the  mafic  and  decoration.  See  Fable, 
Manners,  ire. 

The  parts  of  quantity  are  alfo  four.  I.  The  en¬ 
trance.  2.  The  working  up  of  the  plot.  3.  The 
full  growth  of  the  plot,  or  the  counter-turn.  4.  The 
difeovery,  or  nnravelling  of  ‘  the  plot.  Thefe,  in  the 
language  of  the  ancients,  are  called  the  protafis,  epi- 
tafis,  cataftafis,  and  cataftrophe.  See  the  articles 
Protasis,  Epitasis,  Act,  ire. 

With  regard  to  the  various  revolutions  comedy  has 
undergone,  it  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  into  three 
kinds,  viz.  the  ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  new. 
The  ancient  comedy  was  fharp,  fatirical,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  abufive  j  even  men  of  the  firft  rank,  if  they 
were  fufpeiSted  of  any  criminal  behaviour,  whether 
the  faifts  were  true  or  falfe,  were  brought  upon  the 


ftage  without  any  difguife,  called  by  their  own  names.  Comedy 
and  ufed  as  feverely  as  poifible.  Thus  in  the  comedy  B  . 
of  the  Clouds,  Ariftophanes  brings  Socrates  in  by  omenuis, 
name.  Indeed  this  liberty  of  abufe  was  allowed 
chiefly  to  the  chorus,  and  was  moft  ufed  during  the 
democracy  of  the  Athenians,  efpecially  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnelian  war.  But  when  the  thirty  tyrants 
had  feized  the  government,  the  middle  comedy  com¬ 
menced  ;  for  it  being  no  longer  fafe  for  the  poets  to 
rail  at  people  in  authority,  and  openly  to  charge  ma- 
giltrates  with  crimes,  they  ftill  continued  to  ridicnle 
the  follies,  and  expoi’e  the  vices  of  particular  perfons 
under  fictitious  names  ;  by  which  the  perfons  were 
fo  well  pointed  out,  that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
know  them.  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  reprefs  even 
this  licenfe  ;  and  this  reformation  gave  occafion  to  the 
new  comedy,  which  only  brought  upon  the  ftage  feign¬ 
ed  adventures  and  imaginary  names. 

This  laft  kind  alpne  was  received  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  neverthelefs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  anci¬ 
ent  comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Liviiis  Androni- 
cus ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius ;  and  among 
the  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewise  di¬ 
ftinguifhed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perlons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  into 
t ogatas,  preetexatae,  trabeata;,  and  tabern arise,  which 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  11s, 
comedy  is  diftinguifhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prefents  nature  as  fhe  is ;  the  other  diftorts  and  over¬ 
charges  her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views :  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMEN1US  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian  and  Pro- 
tertant  divine,  bom  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  was  e- 
minent  for  his  defign  to  introduce  in  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages ;  for  which  purpofe  he  publifh- 
ed  fo'me  elfays  in  i6i6,and  had  prepared  fome  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pilkged  his  library,  after  having 
taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  minifter  and 
mafter  of  the  fchool.  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city 
of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  he  pu- 
blifhed  in  1631,  under  the  title  of  Jauua  Linguarum 
reftrata,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  infomuch 
that  he  was  offered  a  commiffion  for  regulating  all  the 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  parliament  of  England  deft- 
red  his  afliftance  to  regulate  the  fchools  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  ;  and  would 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan, 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat¬ 
ters.  He  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  ftipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teaching;  and 
now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  difeovering  ge¬ 
neral  methods  for  thofe  who  inftrwfted  youth.  In 
1657  he  publifhed  the  different  parts  of  his  new  me¬ 
thod  of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the 
reformation  of  fchools,  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with 
prophecies,  the  fall  of  antichrift,  Millenium,  ire.  At 
laft  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Lewis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Drabicius;  infinuating  that  it  was  to  this 
12  M  2  monarch 
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Comet  monarch  God  pro  mi  fed  the  empire  of  the  world.  He 

II .  .  became  fenfible  at  lull  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours. 

Comma.  an(j  Jn  1 5y1# 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fplierical,  and  folid  body  like 
a  planet, performing  revolutions  about  the  fun  in  ellip¬ 
tical  orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

There  is  a  popular  divifion  of  comets  into  tailed, 
bearded,  and  hairy  comets :  though  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  fame  co¬ 
met,  than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus  when 
the  light  is  weltward  of  the  fnn,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  fa  id  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eailward 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Laltly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
1‘un  are  diametrically  oppofite,  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  round  it  in  form  of  a  bor¬ 
der  of  hair :  and  from  this  lalt  appearance  the  word 
comet  is  derived;  as  xopg-rw,  cove  eta,  comes  from  y.opw, 
coma,  hair.  But  there  have  been  comets  whole  dilk 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.  See  A- 
s tronomy,  n0?.  46. — 64.  where  the  nature  and  plie- 
nom*  na  of  comets  are  f  ully  explained. 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting  an 
idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun.  See 
Astronotmy,  n°3t8.  and  Plate L1I.  fig.  2. 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handfome  town  houfe.  It  was  taken 
by  ftorm  in  1421,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is  feated  in 
a  fertile  plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COMINES  (Philip  de),  an  excellent  ’  hiftorian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders,  in  1446.  He 
lived  in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years  ;  but  being 
feduced  to  the  court  of  France  by  Lewis  XI.  he  was 
highly  promoted  by  him,  and  exeented  feveral  l'uc- 
celsful  negociations.  After  this  king’s  death  he  ex¬ 
perienced  many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  by  the  envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long 
in  prifon  before  he  was  difeharged  :  he  died  in  1509. 
Comines  was  a  man  of  more  natural  abilities  than 
learning  ;  he  fpoke  feveral  living,  but  knew  nothing 
of  the  dead  languages :  he  has  left  behind  him  fome 
memoirs  of  his  own  times,  that  are  admired  by  all 
true  judges  of  hiftory.  Catherine  de  Medicis  ufed  to 
fay,  that  Comines  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics, 
as  Lutjier  had  in  religion, 

Comines,  a  town  of  French  Flanders  on  the  lines 
which  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
again!!  the  Aullrian  Netherlands.  It  is  fitiiated  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  r.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COMITIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  general  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  fome  ma- 
giftrate  for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  any  thing 
by  their  votes. 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  forts ;  curiata, 
cevturiata,  and  tributa  ;  with  reference  to  the  three 
grand  divifions  of  the  city  and  people  into  curia,  cen- 
turice,  and  tribes  :  For,  by  comitia  calata,  which  we 
lometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  elder  times  were 


meant  all  the  comitia  in  general ;  the  word  calata  Comitia. 

from  Kuhict,  or  calo,  being  their  common  epithet  ; - " 

though  it  was  at  lalt  reftrained  to  two  forts  of  alfem- 
blics,  thofe  for  the  creation  of  priefts,  and  thole  for 
the  regulation  of  laft-wills  and  teftaments. 

The  comitia  curiata  owe  their  origin  to  the  divi¬ 
fion  which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  cu¬ 
riae  ;  ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  an- 
fwered  in  molt  refpeits  to  the  parilhes  in  our  cities, 
being  not  only  feparated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits, 
but  diftinguilhed  too  by  their  different  places  let  apart 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  ferviee,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  particular  prielts,  (one  to  every  curia), 
with  the  name  of  curioncs. 

Before  the  inllitution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  Hate  were  t ran  failed  in  the 
afiembly  of  the  curias ;  as  the  election  of  kings  and 
other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrogating  of 
laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufes.  After  the 
expulfion  of  the  kings,  when  the  commons  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  priviledge  to  have  tribunes  and  aediles, 
they  elected  them  for  fome  time  at  thel’e  alfem- 
blies ;  but  that  ceremony  being  at  length  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  comitia  tributa,  the  curia:  were  never  con¬ 
vened  to  give  their  votes,  except  now  and  then  upon 
account  of  making  fome  particular  law  relating  to 
adoptions,  wills,  and  teffaments,  or  the  creation  of  of¬ 
ficers  for  an  expedition  ;  or  for  the  electing  fome  of 
the  priells,  as  the  famines,  and  the  curio  maximus, 
or  fuperintendant  of  the  curiones,  who  were  them- 
felves  chofen  by  every  particular  curia. 

The  power  of  calling  tliefe  alfemblies  belonged  at 
firlt  only  to  the  kings ;  but  upon  the  efhiblilhment  of 
the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  molt 
of  the  chief  magiltrates,  and  lometimes  to  the  pon- 
tifices. 

The  perfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here 
were  1'uch  Roman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curiae  j 
or  fuch  as  -actually  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  cultoms  and  rites  of  their  proper  curiae ;  all 
thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with  the  jus 
civitatis,  or  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome,  The 
place  where  the  curiae  met  was  the  comitium,  a  part  of 
the  forum  :  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as 
bufinefs  required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs,  (which 
was  necelfary  in  all  the  alfemblies),  the  rogatio,  or 
bufinefs  to  be  propofed  to  them,  was  publicly  read. 

After  this,  (if  none  of  the  magillrates  interpofed), 
upon  the  order  of  him  that  prelided  in  the  comitia, 
the  people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  con- 
fulted  of  the  matter  ;  and  then  the  curias  being  called 
out,  as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by 
man,  in  ancient  times  viva  vote,  and  afterwards  by 
tablets  ;  the  moft  votes  in  every  curia  going  for  the 
voice  of  the  whole  curia,  and  the  moll  curiae  for  the 
general  confent  of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  W'ere  fo 
much  out  of  fafhion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  liiftors  reprefenting  the  30  curiae ;  whence,  in  his 
fecood 
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Comitia.  fecond  oration  egaind  Rullus,  he  -calls  them  comitia 
ttdumbrata. 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  indituted  by  Servius 
Tullius:  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  what  lie  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac¬ 
counts,  divided  the  people  into  fix  ranks  or  clafles. 
Which  he  fubdivided  into  193  centuries.  The  fird 
claflis,  containing  the  equites  and  riched  citizens, 
confided  of  98  centnries.  The  fecond,  taking  in  the 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  confided  of  22  centuries. 
The  third,  20.  The  fourth,  22.  The  fifth,  30. 
The  fixtli,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century  :  and  this,  though  it  had  the  fame  name 
with  the  red,  yet  was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed 
any  power  in  public  matters.  Hence  it  is  a  common 
thing  with  the  Roman  authors,  when  they  fpeak  of 
the  clafles,  to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth  not 
being  worth  their  notice.  This  laft  claflis  or  order 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  or  orders;  the  proletarii , 
and  the  capite  cenji.  The  former,  as  their  name  im¬ 
plies,  were  defigned  purely  to  dock  the  republic  with 
men,  (ince  they  could  fupply  it  with  fo  little?  money  ; 
and  the  latter,  who  paid  the  lowed  tax  of  all,  were 
rather  counted  and  marfhalled  by  their  heads,  than 
by  their  edates. 

Perfons  of  the  fil'd  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre¬ 
eminence,  had  the  name/if  clajfici ;  whence  came  the 
name  of  clafftci  authores ,  for  the  mod  approved  wri¬ 
ters.  All  others,  of  what  claflis  foever,  were  faid  to 
be  infra  claf'em.  The  aflembly  of  the  people  by  cen¬ 
turies,  was  held  for  the  electing  of  confuls,  cenfors, 
and  praetors ;  as  alfo  for  the  judging  of  perfons  accu- 
fed  of  what  they  called  crimen  perdue llionis,  or  actions 
by  which  the  party  had  Ihewed  himfelf  an  enemy  to 
tlj/s  date,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  all  finch  laws  as 
were  propofed  by  the  chief  magidrates,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  calling  thefe  aflemblies. 

The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the 
campus  martins ;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  when  they  were  under  continual 
apprehenfions  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any 
fiudden  aflault,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold 
thefe  aflemblies  ;  and  were  for  that  reafon  forbid  by 
the  laws  to  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was 
upon  no  account  to  be  marlhalled  within  the  walls : 
yet,  in  latter  ages,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  place  a 
body  of  i’oldiers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  where 
an  imperial  fiandard  was  ereifted,  the  taking  down 
of  which  denoted  the  conclufion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  ;  yet  the  magidrates,  af¬ 
ter  the  year  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  en¬ 
ter  on  their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were 
condantly  defigned  about  the  end  of  July,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augud. 

All  the  time  between  their  eletdion  and  confirma¬ 
tion  they  continued  as  private  perfons,  that  inquifi- 
tion  might  be  made  into  the  election,  and  the  other 
candidates  might  have  time  to  enter  objections,  if 
they  met  with  any  fufipicion  of  foul  dealing.  Yet,  at 
the  eleCtion  of  the  cenfors,  this  cuflom  did  not  hold  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  eleCted,  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  in  veded  with  the  honour. 

By  the  inditution  of  thefe  comitia,  Servius  Tullius 
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fecretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  the  Comitia- 
commons :  for  the  centuries  of  the  fird  and  richeft 
clafs  being  called  out  fird,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  red  put  together,  if  they  all  a- 
greed,  as  generally  they  did,  the  bufinefs  was  already 
decided,  and  the  other  clafles  were  needlcfs  and  in- 
fignificant.  However,  the  three  laft  fcarce  ever 
came  to  vote. 

The  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  date,  to  re¬ 
medy  this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
century  fhould  give  their  fuffrages  fird  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centnria  prerogative^ 
the  red  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of 
their  clafles.  After  the  conflitution  of  the  35  tribes  in¬ 
to  whicji  the  clafles  and  their  centuries  were  divided, 
in  the  fil’d  place,  the  tribes  caft  lots,  which  fluyild  be  the 
prerogative  tribe ;  and  theu  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
for  the  lionour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.  All 
the  other  tribes  and  centuries  had  the  appellation  of 
jure  vocater ,  becaufe  they  were  called  out  according 
to  their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  century  being  chofen  by  lot,  the 
chief  magidrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  martius,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices ;  upon  which  they  prefently  fepara- 
ted  from  the  red  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  in- 
clofed  apartment,  which  they  termed  fepta ,  or  ovilia, 
palling  over  the  pontes  or  narrow  boards  laid  there 
for  the  occafion  ;  on  which  account,  de  ponte  dejici 
fignifies  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  per¬ 
fons  thus  dealt  with  are  called  depoutani. 

At  the  hither  end  of  the  pontes  dood  the  diribitores , 

(a  fort  of  under  officers  fo  called  from  their  marlhal- 
ling  the  people),  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the 
election  of  magidrates,  as  many  tablets  as  there  ap¬ 
peared  candidates,  one  of  whole  names  was  written 
upon  every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  cheds 
were  fet  ready  in  the  fepta ,  and  every  body  threw 
in  which  tablet  he  pleafed. 

By  the  cheds  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  centn- 
ry,  for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  ano¬ 
ther  tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bu¬ 
finefs  being  decided  by  mod  points,  gave  occafion  to 
the  -plirafe  omne  tulit  punCium ,  and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the  judiciary 
procefs  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of 
laws ;  except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  two  tablets 
w’ere  offered  to  every  perfon,  on  one  of  which  was 
written  U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters; 
the  two  fil'd  danding  for  uti  rogasf  “  be  it  as  you  de¬ 
fire,”  relating  to  the  magidrate  who  propofed  the 
quedion;  and  lhe  lad  for  antique),  or  “  I  forbid  it.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  election  of 
magidrates,  and  in  the  ratification  of  laws,  the 
votes  of  that  century,  whole  tablets  were  equally  di¬ 
vided,  fignified  nothing;  yet  in  trials  of  life  and 
death,  if  the  tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in 
number,  the  perfon  was  actually  acquitted. 

The  divifion  of  people  into  tribes  was  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
Rome;  and  though  he  condituted  at  that  time  only 
three,  yet  as  the  date  encreafed  in  power,  and  the 

city 
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-Comitia  city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  degrees  to 
II  35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  inftitution,  a  tribe  lig- 
omma'  nified  no  more  than  fuch  a  fpace  of  ground  with  its  in¬ 
habitants.  But  at  laft  the  matter  was  quite  altered, 
and  a  tribe  was  no  longer  pars  urbis ,  but  civitatis ; 
not  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens  li¬ 
ving  where  they  pleafed.  This  change  was  chiefly 
occafioned  by  the  orginal  difference  between  the  tribes 
in  point  of  honour.  For  Romulus  having  committed 
all  fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  ftrangers, 
flaves,  and  libertines ;  and  referved  the  more  lioneft 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  wjio 
by  this  active  courfe  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice  ;  the  tribus  rufticte  were  for  this  rea- 
fon  elleemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  urbana \ 
And  now  all  perfons  being  defirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  divifton ;  and  there  being  feveral  ways 
of  accomplifliing  their  wifhes,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  cenfors,  or  the  like  j  that  ruftic  tribe  which 
had  the  molt  worthy  name's  in  its  roll,  had  the  prefe¬ 
rence  to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  general  tie- 
nomination.  Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
bringing  themfelves  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tribe, 
gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they 
honoured  5  whereas  at  flrft  the  generality  of  the 
tribes  did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but 
from  places. 

The  firft  aflembly  of  the  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  263,  cortveened  by  Sp.  Sici - 
nius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  of  the  com¬ 
mons  were  ordered  to  be  ele<fted  here ;  and  at  laft, 
all  the  inferior  magi  ft  rates,  and  the  collegiate  priefts. 
The  fame  comitia  ferved  for  the  enading  Of  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  propofed  by 
the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
properly  the  name  of  leges  but  plebifcita.  They  were 
generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ; 
but  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magiftrates.  They  were  confined  to  no  place ;  and 
therefore  fometimes  we  find  them  held  in  the  co- 
mitium,  fometimes  in  the  campus  martius,  aftd  now 
and  then  in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were 
in  moft  refpe<fts  anfwerable  to  thofe  already  de- 
feribed  in  the  account  of  the  other  comitia,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  infifted  on.  Only  we  may 
farther  obferve  of  the  comitia  in  general,  that  when 
any  candidate  was  found  to  have  moft  tables  for  a  ma- 
giftracy,  he  was  declared  to  be  defigned  or  elected  by 
the  prefulent  of  the  aflembly  ;  and  this  they  termed 
renunciari  costful,  prattnr,  or  the  like:  and  that  the 
laft  fort  of  the  conv*ia  only  could  be  held  without  the 
confent  and  approbation  of  the  fenate,  which  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  convening  of  the  other  two. 

COMITIAL1S  morbus,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
Epilepsy,  by  reafon  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  difi'olved  if  any  perfon  in  the  aflembly  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  taken  with  this  diftemper. 

COM1TIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac¬ 
ter  marked  thus  (  , ),  ferving  to  denote  a  Ihort  flop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au¬ 
thors  define  and  ufe  it  differently.  Atxording  to  F. 


Buflier,  the  comma  (erves  to  diftinguifii  the  members  Comm? 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  II 
nominative  cafe  of  the  verb  :  thus,  “  That  fo  Co™ryan' 

many  people  are  pleafed  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  _ _ „ _ 

a  weaknefs  of  mind,  which  makes  them  love  things 
eafy  to  be  comprehended.”  Befides  this,  the  comma 
is  tiled  to  dillinguifli  in  the  fame  member  of  a  pe¬ 
riod,  feveral  nouns-fubftantive,  or  nouns-adjetftive,  or 
verbs  not  united  by  a  conjunction  :  thus,  “  Vir¬ 
tue,  wit,  knowledge,  are  the  chief  advantages  of 
a  man :”  or,  f<  A  man  never  becomes  learned  with¬ 
out  ftudying  conftantly,  methodically,  with  a  guft,  ap¬ 
plication,  ire.”  If  thole  words  are  uhited  in  the  fame 
phrafe  with  a  conjunction,  the  comma  is  omitted  ; 
thus,  **  The  imagination  and  the  judgment  do  not  al¬ 
ways  agree.” 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  tradl  De  rations  inter- 
pungendi ,  printed  with  Voflius’s  Element.  Rhetor. 

Loud.  1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
diftinguilhthe  fnnple  members  of  a  period  or  fentence  ; 
i.  e.  fuch  as  only  confift  of  one  fubjeCt,  and  one  defi¬ 
nite  verb.  But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout ;  the 
fame  author  inltancing  many  particular  cafes  not  yet 
included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  advilable. 

See  Punctuation. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to  come 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adjeCtive  and 
lubftantive,  when  tliefe  are  not  otherwife  disjoined  : 
thus,  in  the  fentence,  God ruleth  with  infinite  w'tfdom ,  ai 
comma  between  God  and  ruleth ,  or  between  infinite  and 
wifdovt,  would  be  abfurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur ;  as  when  not  a  Angle  word,  but  a  fentence, 
happens  to  be  the  nominative  :  thus  in  the  example 
firft  above  given,  where  the  fentence  that  fo  many 
people  are  pleafed  with  trifies ,  forms  the  nominative  to 
the  verb  is,  a  comma  at  trifles  is  proper,  both  for  the 
fake  of  perfpicuity,  and  as  coinciding  with  a  flight  na¬ 
tural  paiif’e. 

Comma,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

COMMANDINUS  (Frederic),  born  at  Urbino  in 
Italy,  and  defeended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the 
l6,h  century.  To  a  vaft  fkill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
by  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  tranflated 
and  publifhed  feveral,  which  no  writer  till  then  had 
attempted  5  as  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Euclid,  ire. 

COMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  reve¬ 
nue  belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  confidcrable  fervices  to 
the  order. 

There  are  ftriCt  or  regular  commandries,  obtained 
in  order,  and  by  merit;  there  are  others  of  grace  and 
favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand  mafter. 

There  are  alfo  commandries  for  the  religious,  in  the 
orders  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Anthony.  The  kings  of 
France  have  converted  feveral  of  the  hofpitals  for  le¬ 
pers  into  commandries  of  the  order  of  St  Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds ; 
for  as  the  order  confifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro- 
thers-fervitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries  or  re¬ 
venues  attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefe  benefices  or  commandries  is  given,  is  called- 
cojffmander  :  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
prapofitus 
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Commelina  prsepofitv.s  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diftance 
I  from  the  monaftery,  whofe  adminiftration  was  called 
C°damen*  obedientia ;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  abbot 

- who  gave  him  his  commi'ffion.  Thus  it  is  with  the 

fimple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  farmers 
of  the  order  than  beneficiaries ;  paying  a  certain  tri¬ 
bute  or  rent,  called  refponfio ,  to  the  common  treafure 
of  the  order. 

COMMELINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  pf  plants. 
There  are  1  o  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm 
elimates.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  rifing  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  blue  or  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  Their  culture  differs  in  nothing  from 
that  of  the  common  exotics. 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
thing  to  the  honour  of  a  perfon’s  memory,  or  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  pall  event.  Tints,  the  eucharift  is 
a  commemoration  of  the  bufferings  of  Jefus  Chrill. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  ecclehartical  law,  the  truft 
or  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depofitum  for 
fix  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  is' c.  or  to  an  ecclefi- 
aftic  or  beneficed  perfon,  to  perform  the  paftoral  du¬ 
ties  thereof,  till  once  the  benefice  is  provided  with  a 
regular  incumbent. 

Anciently}  the  adminiftration  of  vacant  biflioprics 
belonged  to  the  neareft  neighbouring  bifliop  ;  which  is 
ftill  praCtifed  between  the  archbilhopric  of  Lyons, 
and  the  bifhopric  of  Antun  :  on  this  account  they 
were  called  commendatory  bi/fyops. 

This  cuftom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  S.  Atha- 
nafius  fays  of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that 
there  had  been  given  him  in  commendam ,  i.  e.  in  ad¬ 
miniftration,  another  church  beftdes  that  of  Alexandria 
whereof  he  was  ftated  bifhop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pa¬ 
llor,  was  committed  to  a  bifliop,  till  they  were  provi¬ 
ded  of  an  ordinary  :  the  regifter  of  pope  Gregory  I. 
is  full  of  thefe  commiffions,  or  commendams,  granted 
during  the  abfence  or  ficknefs  of  a  bifliop,  or  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  pope  Leo  IV.  firft  fet  the  modern 
commendams  on  foot,  in  favour  of  eccleiiaftics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  ;  to 
whom  the  adminiftration  of  the  vacant  churches  was 
committed  for  a  time,  in  expectation  of  their  being 
reftored  :  though  S.  Gregory  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the 
fame,  while  the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  practice  of  commendams  was 
exceedingly  abufed  ;  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries 
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given  to  laymen  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  bifhops  alfe  Commen- 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  even  biflioprics,  in  com-  datus 
men  dam,  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  holding  them  fl¬ 
ail  without  direCtly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the  Comme» 
aoufc  has  been  retrenched  ;  but  the  ufe  of  commendams  tary' 
is  ftill  retained,  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  bifhop,  his  parfonai-e  be-* 
comes  vacant ;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he 
may  ftill  hold  it  in  commendam. 

COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  great  man.  Commendati  homines,  were 
perfbns  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  lhemfelves 
under  the  protection  of  anyfuperior  lord  :  for  ancient 
homage  was  either  predial,  due  for  feme  tenure  ;  or 
perfonat,  which  was  by  compulfion,  as  a  fign  of  ne- 
ceffary  fubjeCtion  ;  or  voluntary,  with  a  defire  of  pro¬ 
tection  :  and  thole  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  any  men  of  power, 
were  fometimes  called  homines  cjm  commendati  as 
often  occurs  in  Dcomfday.  Commendati  dimidii,  were 
thofe  who  depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid 
one-half  of  their  homage  to  each  j  and  fub-commei: - 
dati  w'ere  like  under-tenants  under  the  command  of 
perfons  that  w'ere  themfelves  under  the  command  of 
feme  fuperior  lord  :  alfo  there  were  dimidii  fub-com- 
mendati,  whti  bore  a  double  relation  to  fuch  depend¬ 
ing  lords.  This  phrafe  feems  to  be  ftill  in  ufe,  in  the 
ufeal  compliment,  “  Commend  me  to  fuch  a  friend,” 
ire.  which  is  to  let  him  know,  “  I  am  his  humble  fer- 
vant.” 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafurect 
by  one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

Commensurable  Numbers,  w’hether  integers  or 
fractions,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  by 
feme  other  number  without  any  remainder  :  fuch  are 
12  and  18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  in  Power,  is  faid  of  right  lines, 
when  their  fquares  are  meafnred  by  one  and.  the  fame 
fpace  or  fuperficies. 

Commensurable  Surds,  thofe  that  being  reduced 
to  their  leaft  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities 
of  their  kind  j  and  are  therefore  as  a  rational  quan¬ 
tity  to  a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  or  comment,  in  matters  of  li¬ 
terature,  an  illuftration  of  the  difficult  or  obfeure  paf- 
fages  of  an  author. 

Commentary,  or  commentaries,  likewife  de¬ 
notes  a  kind  of  liiftory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tran- 
faClions,  wherein  the  author  had  a  confiderable  hand  : 
fech  are  the  commentaries  of  Csefar. 
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IS  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged 
by  a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent, 
proper  for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption  to  induftry,  or  any  check  upon  confumption. 


E  R  C  E, 

Chap.  I.  History  of  Commerce. 

§  i.  General  Hiftory. 

It  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to  ■ 
/hat  nation  the  invention  and  firft  ufe  of  commerce 
belonged ; 
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belonged  ;  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difcuffed 
here.  But  it  feems  moll  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made  long  voyages. 
It  mull  be  allowed,  that  no  country  was  fo  happily 
feated  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  inhabited, 
being  a  peninfula  walhed  on  three  fides  by  three  fa¬ 
mous  feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perlian.  It  is 
all’o  certain,  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited  ;  andthp 
flrft  notice  we  have  of  any  conliderable  trade  refers 
it  to  the  llhmaelites,  who  were  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia.  To  them  Joleph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  when  they  were  going  down  with  their  ca¬ 
mels  to  Egypt  with  fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh.  '  It 
may  feem  llrange  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  pradtifed  by  this  nation,  fince  mention  is 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade ;  and  it  mull  be  likewife  al¬ 
lowed,  that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  commodities  of 
their  country.  But  whence  had  they  the  fpicery  ?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  miftake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  actually  grew 
there  ?  Moll  certainly,  becaufe  thefe  people  dealt  in 
them  ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
ftance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  alfure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  times  they  were  very  great 
trader? ;  they  tell  us  particularly  what  ports  they  had ; 
what  prodigious  magazines  they  kept  of  the  richeft 
kinds  of  goods,  what  wonderful  wealth  they  obtained ; 
in  what  prodigious  magnificence  they  lived,  and  into 
what  excelfes  they  fell  in  refpedi  to  their  expences 
for  carving,  building,  and  llatues.  All  this  Ihews  that 
they  were  very  great  traders  :  and  it  alfo  Ihews,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  for  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  fpices,  their  rich  gums,  their 
fweet-fcented  woods,  and  their  ivory,  all  which  it  is 
exprefsly  faid  that  they  had  in  the  greateft  abundance. 
This  therefore  proves,  that  they  had  an  extenfive  and 
flourifhing  commerce  ;  and  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  any  other  nation,  feems  to  me  evident  from  their 
dealing  at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much 
lefs  difficulty  in  fuppoling  that  they  firft  difeovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  aferibe  that  difeovery 
to  any  other  nation  :  for  in  the  firft  place  they  lay 
neareft,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  molt  convenient¬ 
ly  ;  to  which  we  may  add  thirdly,  that  as  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  country  naturally  inclined  them  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  fo  by  the  help  of  the  monloons  they  might  make 
regular  voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  faci¬ 
lity  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difeovery  might 
be  at  firft  owing  to  chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  vef- 
fels  being  blown  by  a  ftrong  gale  to  the  oppofite  coaft, 
from  whence  they  might  take  the  courage  to  return, 
by  obferving  the  regularity  of  the  winds  .at  certain 
feafons.  All  thefe  reafons  taken  together  feem  to  fa¬ 
vour  this  opinion,  that  commerce  flourilhed  firft  among 
them  ;  and  as  to  its  confequences  in  making  them  rich 
and  happy,  there  is  no  difpute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele¬ 
brated  more  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perfedlion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,- with 
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more  aflkluity,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  trade. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inllance,  that  the  richeft 
commodities  were  carried  thither  by  land  ;  and  it  is 
no  lefs  certain,  that  the  moll  valuable  manufactures 
were  invented  and  brought  to  perfeftion  there  many 
ages  before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  countries : 
for,  as  the  learned  Dr  Warburton  very  juflly  obferves, 
at  the  time  that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt;  die  people 
were  not  only  poflefled  of  all  the  conveniencies  of 
life,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
their  politenefs,  and  even  for  their  luxury  ;  which  ar¬ 
gues,  that  traffic  had  been  of  long  Handing  amongft 
them.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri¬ 
ved  from  their  country’s  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  they  very  emphatically  called  the  river ,  or  the 
river  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  that  time,  but 
even  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  any  where,  Chi¬ 
na  only  excepted  ;  and  fome  people  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defeent  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exadlly  the 
fame  fort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  induftry  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  almoft  in  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
government,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
amongft  the  people,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  be¬ 
came  fo  numerous,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful ;  and  that 
their  country,  for  large  cities,  magnificent  ftrudlureS, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won¬ 
der  of  the  old  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  though  they  polTelTed  only  a  nar¬ 
row  flip  of  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  were  furrounded  by 
nations  fo  powerful  find  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themlelves  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  eredling  the  firft  naval  power  that  makes 
any  figure  in  liitlory,  and  for  the  railing  of  which  they 
took  the  moll  prudent  and  effectual  meafures.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  all  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  bellow¬ 
ed  very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im¬ 
proved  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  ftrength,  than  confiderable  for 
their  conveniency  ;  -and  fo  attentive  they  were  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  their 
power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for- the  vail 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  were  formidable  by  their  fleets  and  armies. 
They  were  likewife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  tire  in¬ 
ventors  of  arithmetic  and  ailronomy  ;  and  in  the  laft 
mentioned  ftience  they  mull  have  been  very  confider¬ 
able  proficients,  fince  they  had  the  courage  to  under¬ 
take  long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  excepted)  durft  venture 
farther  than  their  own  coafts.  By  thefe  arts  Tyre 
and  Sidon  became  the  mod  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  as  the 
great  ftorehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures,  how  advantageous  their  friendlhip  and  al¬ 
liance  became  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Ifrael,  David 
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and  Solomon  t  and  we  fee,  by  the  application  of  the 
latter,  fur  architects  and  artilts  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  manu¬ 
factures  of  every  kind. 

ft  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  ufe  of  their 
afiiftance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elatli  and  Ezionge- 
ber  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  the  firft  hints  of 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  poflcflion  of  them,  and  from  the  commerce  he 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  ports 
were  moll  commodioufly  fituated  on  the  Arabian 
gulph  ;  and  from  thence  his  veflels,  manned  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians,  failed  to  Ophir  and  Tharfis,  where-ever 
thofe  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a 
wild  and  extravagant  fuppofition  ;  others  believe  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain  ;  but  the  mod  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
By  this  adventurous  navigation  he  brought  into  his 
country  curiofities  not  only  unfeen,  but  unheard  of  be¬ 
fore,  and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  finely  exprefles  it,  He  wade  Jilver  in  Jerufalem  as 
flows,  and  cedar-trees  as  fycamores  that  grew  in  the 
plants.  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphatical  ; 
but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi- 
ftory,  that  the  return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  450  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  51,328 
pounds  of  our  Troy  weight,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the 
immenfe  profit  that  accrued  from  this  commerce.  It 
is  alfo  obfervable,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  before-mentioned, 
furprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to  his  court 
on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herlelf,  whether  fame  had  not 
exaggerated  the  faCt ;  and  from  the  prefents  Ihe  made 
him  of  1 20  talents  of  gold,  of  fpices  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  precious  {tones,  we  may  difeern  the  true 
reafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded  from  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  no  country  could  'be  fo  rich  as  her  own. 
And  there  is  another  circumftance  very  remarkable, 
and  which  feems  ltrongly  to  fortify  what  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  fe&ion  ;  it  is  added, 
neither  were  there  any  fuch  fpices  as  the  queen  of  Sheba 
gave  to  king  Solomon  ;  which  feems  to  intimate,  that 
the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into  the  Indies 
than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince,  and  brought 
from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nutmegs  and  cloves) 
than  had  ever  been  feen  before.  It  was  by  his  wif- 
dom,  and  by  his  fteady  application  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each  other,  as 
they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  commerce, 
which  fupplies  every  want,  and  converts  every  fuper- 
fluity  into  merchandice,  that  this  monarch  raifed  his 
fubje&s  to  a  condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  Ifrael, 
while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the 
Eaft.  He  made  great  acquifitions  without  making 
wars ;  and  his  fucceflbr,  by  making  wars,  loft  thofe 
acquifitions.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided 
equally  for  the  extenfion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
©wn  power  :  but  the  following  kings  purfued  other 
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meafures,  and  other  confequences  attended  tlrem. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almoft  as  (uddeniy  as  it  rofe, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  they  loft  thole  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depended. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univerfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  and,  together  with  her  curn  and  manufactures, 
brought  fuch  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu¬ 
ally  into  the  country,  as  enabled  ihe  ancient  monarch* 
of  Egypt  to  com  pais  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
in  fpite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  and  are  like 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  iubfifts.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufactures  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  they  drew  likewife  a 
valt  refort  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countries  at 
a  great  diftance  ;  and  we  need  only  look  into  the 
prophets  lfaiuli  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced, 
that  thefe  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infi¬ 
nitely  more  glorious  and  more  (table  than  thofe  that 
were  ereCted  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewife  con¬ 
firmed  by  profane  hiftories ;  and  by  comparing  thefe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  (mail  country  triumphed  over  all  obftacles,  procu¬ 
red  the  greateft  plenty  iti  a  barren  foil,  and  immenfe 
riches,  where,  without  induftry,  there  muft  have  been 
the  greateft  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  Tyre  was 
deftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  flie  had 
flourifhed  for  ages  ;  and  even  then  flie  fell  with  dig¬ 
nity,  and  after  a  refiltance  that  ruined  the  army  of 
the  Great  Conqueror  of  Afia.  Out  of  the  allies  of 
this  proud  city  the  great  fpii  it  of  its  inhabitants  pro¬ 
duced  a  Phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  fituated  on  an  ifland  ;  and 
though  her  bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  flie  became 
quickly  the  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  held  that  fupreme 
dominion  till  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
110  power  could  reftft.  The  ftruggle  fhe  made,  how¬ 
ever,  though  unfuccefsful,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitants  :  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  the  Greek  hero  found  it  more  difficult  to  mafter 
this  Angle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power 
of  Perfia. 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  were  beyond 
comparifon  more  extenfive  than  his  conquefts  ;  and 
whoever  confiders  Alexander’s  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  poli¬ 
tician  than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  his 
own  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impoffible  to  accomplifh  ;  but  the  very  no¬ 
tion  of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  vic¬ 
tories.  He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  ; 
and  of  difpofing  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connection -with 
the  moft  diftant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,  but  lie  very  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  preferve,  an  empire, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  na¬ 
ture  had  affigned  the  world.  He  defired  to  be  ma¬ 
fter  of  all ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be 
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a  wife  and  gracious  matter,  and  to  place  hts  happinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather,  in  making  all  the  na¬ 
tions,  of  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vaft,  an  extrava¬ 
gant,  an  impracticable  fcheme  it  was,  of  which  he  lived 
not  long  enough  to  draw  the  out-lines  ;  but  the  lample 
he  left  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufficiently  fliews 
how  juft  and  how  correct  his  notions  were,  and  how 
true  a  judgment  he  had  formed  of  what  might  be  effec¬ 
ted  by  thofe  methods  upon  which  he  depended.  That 
city,  which  he  might  be  laid  todefign  with  his  own  hand, 
and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his  eye,  became 
in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expeCted,  the  glory  of 
Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for  feveral  ages. 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  Ihe  fonnded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthage  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
lituation  of  the  city  was  every  way  admirable  ;  whe¬ 
ther  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
diftant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  power  capable  of  rettraining 
its  commerce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almoft  inexpreflible 
how  foon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  themfelves  on  all  fides,  conquered  the 
belt  part  of  Spain,  and  ereCled  there  a  new  Carthage  ; 
the  illands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  leaft  the  belt 
part  of  them,  fubmitted  likewife  to  their  yoke.  But 
their  conquefts,  however,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex¬ 
tent,  when  compared  with  their  navigation.  On  one 
fide  they  ftretched  as  far  wettward  as  Britain  ;  and 
the  Scilly  illands,  which  are  now  fo  inconfiderable, 
were  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  theyufed 
the  utmoft  induftry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  difeovered  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
the  Canary  illands  ;  and  fome  there  are,  who  believe 
they  .firft  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they 
confined  themfelves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be¬ 
longed  thereto,  their  power  was  continually  encrea- 
fing  ;  but  when  induftry  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
fpirit  of  ambition  banilhed  their  old  maxims  of  fruga¬ 
lity  and  labour,  their  acqnifitions  remained  at  a  ftand. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  coft  them  two  obftinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  Ihe  was  at  length 
deltroyed,  her  very  ruins  were  majeftic  ;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con¬ 
tained  700, oqq  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  raifed  entirely  by  commerce  ;  and  to 
which,  if  Ihe  had  been  content  to  have  applied  her- 
felf  with  the  fame  fteadinefs  in  her  higheft  profperity 
as  in  her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  Ihe  had 
prefer ved  her  freedom  much  longer  than  Ihe  did  ;  for 
as  thrift,  and  diligence,  and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars 
of  a  commercial  (late,  fo  when  thefe  are  once  ihaketi, 
it  is  not  only  natural  that  Ihe  fliould  decline,  but  una-' 
voidable  alfo. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  were  the  fucceflors  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  hero’s  fcheme, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife  eftablilhment.  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philadelphus,  by  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
fubjefts  immenfeiy  rich,  and  himfelf  inexpreffibly 


powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  I2Q  gallies  of  war  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  4QOQ  other  velfels,  fmall  and  great.  ■  This 
would  appear  incredible,  if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of  him,  which  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  he  was  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  opening  har¬ 
bours,  conftriufting  quays,  in  raifing  inns  at  proper 
diftances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  fea 
to  fea.  A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fuch  expences  as  thefe,  might  have  what  treafures, 
what  armies,  what  fleets  he  pleafed.  In  his  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendor.  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  ;  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
who  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  matter’s  fpirit, 
which  railed  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  Ihe  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cuftoms,  which  fell  little  fhort  of  two  millions  of  our 
money  annually  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
Ptolemy,  who  underftood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties,  or  extravagant  impofitions.  When 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  from  a  Angle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  mutt  have  been  the  riches  of  his  fubjeifts  1 

But  \yhat  fliews  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  flie  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  them- 
felvcs  were  ttruck  with  the  majefty  of  her  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded 
traffic,  yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  compre¬ 
hended  the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart 
as  Alexandria ;  they  confirmed  her  privileges,  they 
protected  her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  meafure 
poffible  to  prelerve  her  commerce,  and  this  with  fo 
good  an  effetft,  that  flie  adlually  preferved  it  longer 
than  Rome  herlelf  could  prgferve  her  power.  She 
followed,  indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire,  and  be¬ 
came  at  laft  dependent  upon  Conftantinople,  when  its 
founder  removed  thither  the  capital  of  the  empire ; 
and  his  fucceffor  found  means  to  transfer  alfo  a  part 
of  the  trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  Yet 
this  city  continued  ftill  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  tho’ 
Ihe  funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  polifhed  by  degrees ;  by  degrees  flie  reco¬ 
vered  fomewhat  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  j  and 
though  (he  never  role  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
luftre,  yet  Ihe  remained  the  centre  of  what  little 
trade  there  was  in  the  world  ;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  faid  of  almoft  any  place  that  has  fallen  under 
the  Mohammedan  power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  over-run  by  barbari¬ 
ans,  and  arts  and  fciences  funk  with  that  power  which 
had  cultivated  and  protected  thepi,  commerce  alfo  vi- 
fibly  declined ;  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety,  was 
overwhelmed  and  loft.  When  that  irruption  of  vari¬ 
ous  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of  the 
greateft  part  of  Europe,  fome  ftraggling  people,  either 
forced  by  neceffity,  or  led  by  inclination,  took  Ihelter 
in  a  few  ftraggling  illands  that  lay  near  the  coaft  of 
Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been  thought 
worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.  This  was  in  the 
6th  century  ;  and  at  their  firft  fixing  there  they  had 
certainly  nothing  more  in  view  than  living  in  a  tole¬ 
rable 
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rable  ftate  of  freedom,  and  acquiring  a  fubfiftence  as 
well  as  they  could.  Thefe  illands  being  divided  from 
each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  thole  channels  lo 
incumbered  by  {hallows  that  it  was  impollible  for 
ftrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found 
themielves  tolerably  fafe ;  and,  uniting  amongft  them- 
felves  for  the  fake  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
augmenting  their  fecurity,  they  became  in  the  8th 
century  a  well-fettled  government,  and  affumed  the 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrel's,  and 
eftablilhment  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  flow  ; 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  power  a- 
mazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  lides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  {he  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens 
her  fubje&s.  By  this  means  her  traffic  fwelled  beyond 
conception  ;  {he  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na¬ 
tions  ;  her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height ; 
and,  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  conjeifture,  {he 
ftretched  her  conqueft  not  ojily  oVer  the  adjacent  Ter¬ 
ra  Firma  of  Italy,  but  though  the  illands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  of 
.many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Conftantinople  itfelf.  But  ambition,  and 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thole  evils  which  fir  ft  produced  a  decay  of 
trade,  and  then  a  declention  of  power.  General  bi- 
ftories  indeed  afcribe  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againft 
this  republic  ;  and  in  truth,  from  that  period,  the 
finking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated;  but  the  Venetian 
writers  very  juftly  obferve,  that  though  this  effect 
followed  the  league,  yet  there  was  another -more  la¬ 
tent,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  more  effectual  caufe, 
which  was,  the  falling  oft’  of  their  commerce ;  and 
they  have  ever  fince  been  more  indebted  to  their 
wifdom  than  their  power  ;  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  their  own  weaknefs,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caufe,  for 
their  keeping  up  that  part  which  they  {till  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  another  republic  was  erecfted  on  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  fituation 
than  the  narrow,  marfliy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fiome  illands  in  the  Adriatic^  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
and  inhofpitable  {hores  of  Liguria,  and  yet  as  com¬ 
merce  raifed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  {he  erect¬ 
ed  Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpite  of  ambi¬ 
tious  and  warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined 
and  unproducing  country,  and,  which  were  ftill  great¬ 
er  impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  factions  and 
fucceffive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  ;  and,  be- 
fides  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Corfica,  fhe  made  larger 
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and  important  conqnefts.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Caffa, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poffeffion  of  the  coaft?  on 
both  fides  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  emulation  which 
is  natural  to  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  jealouly 
which  rifes  from  the  purluit  of  the  fame  miftrefs,  com¬ 
merce,  begat  continual  wars  between  thefe  rival  re¬ 
publics  ;  which,  after  many  obftinate  and  bloody  bat¬ 
tles,  were  at  laft  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice, 
by  that  famous  vicctorv  of  Chiozza  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never 
pretended  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  Thefe  quarrels 
were  fatal  to  both  ;  but  what  proved  more  immedi¬ 
ately  deftru£tive  to  the  Genoefe,  was  their  avarice, 
which  induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of 
trade  for  the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring 
wealth  by  ufury. 

But  we  murtnow  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  middle  age  of  the  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
lcaft  of  cities  not  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regarded  commerce,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  promote  and  extend,  by  interefting  therein  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  different  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rank  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  HanJe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  aflociating 
many  other  cities,  as  well  in  France  as  in  England  and 
in  the  low  countries ;  the  whole,  however,  without 
hurting  the  authority,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
of  the  fovereign  on  whom' they  depended.  This  confe¬ 
deracy  had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  obferved  with  the  fame  refpetft  as  the  ma¬ 
ritime  code  of  the  Rhodians,  who,  palling  for  the  ab- 
left  feamen  in  all  antiquity,  their  conftitutions  were 
obferved  by.the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  fliort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  authority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themielves  rendered  it  a  fiucere  homage  from 
principles  of  efteem  and  admiration.  Thofe  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  occafion  for  their  cre¬ 
dit,  and  borrowed  of  them  confiderable  fums.  The 
grand  mailers  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelves 
confervators  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanfe  : 
all  fucceeded,  not  only  to,  but  beyond  their  wilhes  j 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  progrefs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  not  of  his  own 
raifing  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  granted  alfo  various  privileges  to  the  Teutonic 
confederacy  ;  they  exempted  their  veffels  in  cafe  of 
{hip wreck  from  all  demands  whatfoever  from  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  or  from  private  perfons they  forbade  any 
difturbance  to  their  navigation  at  all  times ;  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  with  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes  of  the  north.  In  fine,  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  unhappy  wars  which  were  ftiled  Croifades,  the 
Hanfe  was  fignally  conlulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
fant  fnccours  in  money  and  in  {hips  to  the  Chriftians 
oppreffed  by  infidels.  It  is  aftonifliing,  that  cities  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fubjeeft  to  different 
kings,  fometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  fliould  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  to- 
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gether  in  fo  ftrift  a  union.  But  when  this  union  had 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem 
at  all  ftrange,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro¬ 
gant  and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  to 
treat  with  fovereigns  on  the  foot  of  equality,  but  e- 
ven  to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
fuccefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ftill  lefs 
ftrange,  that  fucli  behaviour  as  this  awakened  various 
princes  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  dangers  that 
iiich  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpective  ftates,  by  re¬ 
covering  their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leaft  in  fome 
part  to  others,  entirely  to  themfelves ;  and  tliel'e, 
in  few  words,  were  the  caul'es  of  the  gradual  declenfion 
of  the  Hanfiatic  alliance  :  which,  however,  is  not  to¬ 
tally  diffolved  at  this  day  ;  the  cities  of  Lobeck,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Bremen,  maintaining  fufficient  marks  of 
that  fplendor  and  dignity  with  which  this  confederacy 
was  once  adorned. 

We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
where  in  the  fpace  of  about  50  years  there  happen¬ 
ed  a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  l'uch 
difcoveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  lome  thoufand  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
cret  from  all  mankind,  we  mean  a  perfect  and  diftinOft 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  they  inhabit. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  very  populous,  and  bleffed  with  a  variety  of  good 
ports;  all  which,  however,  had  ftood  them  in  little 
ftead,  if  they  had  not  had  a  ftlccclfion  of  wife  princes, 
who,  inftead  of  involving  themfelves  in  war  with 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  extend  the  happinels  and  wealth  of  their  lubjedts, 
and  by  fo  doing  their  own  power,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  protecting  arts  and  fciences, 
encouraging  induftry,  and  favouring  trade.  This,  with 
the  convenient  lituation  of  their  country,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1  jth  century,  prompted  fome  lively  fpirits 
to  attempt  difcoveries  ;  andlhefe,  countenanced  by  an 
heroic  young  prince,  pulhed  on  their  endeavours  with 
fucli  fuccefs, that  ftep  by  ftep  the  coaft  of  Africa  was  fur- 
veyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  they 
gave  that  name.  The  point  they  had  in  view  was  a 
new  route  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  Vafqueze  de  Ga¬ 
ma  happily  difcovcred  ;  and  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time 
Portugal,  from  one  of  the  leaft  confiderable,  grew  to 
fee  one  of  the  richeft  powers  in  Europe,  gained  pro¬ 
digious  dominions  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  raifed  a  na¬ 
val  power  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  bad  been  feen 
for  many  ages  before. 

But  while  this  was  doing,  Cliriftopher  Columbus,  a 
Genoefe  of  great  capacity,  though  of  almoft  unknown 
priginal,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  from  his  youth, 
and  who  had  carefully  ftudicd  what  others  made  a 
trade,  formed  in  his  mind  the  amazing  projeft  of 
counteracting  experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
a  weft  courfe.  He  offered  this  projeCl  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  by  whom  it  was  confidered  and  rejected  as  a 
chimera.  He  propofed  it  afterwards  to  other  ftates, 
but  with  no  better  fortune  ;  and  at  laft  owed  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he¬ 
roine,  the  famous  Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  who  al¬ 
moft  at  her  own  expence,  and  with  very  little  coun- 
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tenance  from  her  hufband,  who  yet  was  ftiled  Ferd‘t~ 
nand  the  Wife ,  furnilhed  the  adventurous  Columbus 
with  that  poor  fqnadron,  with  which  at  once,  in  lpite 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
the  obftinacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
perfected  his  defign,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  the  old. 
Neither  was  this  noble  effort  of  his  matchlefs  under- 
ftanding  defeated  ;  for  after  his  deceafe,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguefe,  propofed  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  fpice  Illands 
by  the  South  Seas,  which  was  what  Columbus  aimed 
at  ;  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return,  yet  in 
one  voyage  the  difcovery  was  perfected.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  almoft  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe  difcoveries ;  of  which, 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Portuguefe  made  a 
very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  much  worfe,  ufe  ; 
the  former  making  flaves  of,  and  the  latter  rooting 
out,  the  natives.  This,  as  it  was  a  nioft  ungrateful 
return  to  divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  bleflnig  ;  fo 
it  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  it  would  prove,  as 
experience  has  lhewn  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interelts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  been  thereby  turned,  into  defarts  : 
and  though  on  their  firft  difcovery  infinite  treafures 
were  returned  from  them,  which  were  coined  in  the 
mints  of  Spain  ;  yet,  by  an  obftinate  purfuit  of  this 
falfe  policy,  the  Spanilh  illands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
now  brought  lb  low  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  keeping.’ 
The  conl'equences  that  naturally  followed  on  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  a  paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the  weftern  hemi- 
fphere,  were,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  caufe 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  produ¬ 
ced,  not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moft  other 
nations,  a  defire  of  viiiting  thele  remote  parts,  of 
eftablilhing  colonics,  of  letting  manufactures  on  foot, 
of  exporting  and  importing  commodities ;  and  of  rai¬ 
ling,  fettling,  and  protecting  new  manufactures.  *  By 
this  means,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  iignal  advantages  to 
themfelves,  blit  Europe  in  general  received  a  lafting 
and  invaluable  benefit :  for  its  potentates  made  them¬ 
felves  formidable,  and  even  terrible  in  thnfe  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  where  their  fame  had  hardly 
reached  before.  It  is  how’ever  true,  that  this  has  not 
been  carried  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  for 
though  there  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to 
have  had  its  lliare,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftra- 
ted  that  the  good  of  the  whole  would  have  contribu¬ 
ted  fufficiently  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  fubjefte 
of  which  had  engaged  in  this  traffic  ;  yet,  inftead  of 
profecuting  fo  natural  and  fo  equitable  a  meafure,. 
they  have  taken  a  quite  contrary  courfe  ;  and  by  de¬ 
crying,  attacking,  and  deftroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  leflened  that  prodigious  reverence  which 
the  Afiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firft  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in¬ 
curable  wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  :  and  though  human  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  alone  muft  have  raifed  the  latter  to 
tlie  monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  univerfal  domi¬ 
nion 
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nion  of  the  fea  ;  yet  the  very  pin-frit  of  a  defign  fo 
vilibly  detrimental  to  the  interell  of  mankind,  proved 
very  quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  natural  haughtinefs  of  their  temper,  milled  by  the 
bouridlel's  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
their  own  defence  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs 
in  navigation  than  otherways  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feemed 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  lituation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received  ;  and  by 
degrees  the  pallion  of  revenge  ini'pired  them  with  de- 
iigiis  thai  poflibly  public  fpirit  had  never  excited.  In 
lhort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riches 
that  flowed  from  thele  difeoveries  to  htrfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  deteibible,  and  dcltructive  pnrpoles  to 
which  (he  applied  the  immeufe  vvealih  that  flowed  in 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  efleiSts  directly  oppo* 
lite  to  thole  which  Ihe  propolcd,  and  made  her  ene¬ 
mies  rich,  great,  powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion 
as  her  commerce  dwindled  away,  and  as  her  naval 
power  funk  and  crumbled  to  pieces  merely  by  an  im¬ 
proper  difplay,  an  ill- managed  exertion,  and  a  wrong 
application  ol  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppreflion  had  made  poor,  and 
her  feverities  driven  mad,  became  firll  free,  then  po¬ 
tent,  and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  diltreHTes  taught 
them  the  neceflilyof  ellablilhing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government ;  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and 
the  bleffings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjeCts,  raifed 
their  number,  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  confe- 
quences  became  quickly  vilible,  and  in  a  lhort  lpace  of 
time  amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies;  every  filh- 
ing  village  improved  into  a  trading  town  ;  their  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  cities ; 
their  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufactures ; 
and  in  lei’s  than  half  a  century  the  diitrelled  States  of 
Holland  became  high  and  mighty  ;  nay,  in  fpite  of 
the  danger  and  expences  which  attended  a  war,  made 
all  that  time  againit  a  fuperior  force,  thefe  people, 
furrounded  with  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expoled 
to  perfonal  fervice,  and  to  a  thouland  other  dil'advan- 
tages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  llrength  as  not  only  made 
the  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  un¬ 
der  their  dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wilh,  and  at 
Lilt  forced  them  to  leek,  their  friendlhip. 

This,  at  leal!  as  far  as  either  ancient  or  modern  hi- 
ftories  inform  us,  was  the  quickelt  and  lfrongelt  of  all 
the  productions  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen.  For  it  is  out  of  dil’pute,  that  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  owes  her  freedom,  her  power,  and 
her  wealth,  to  indullry  and  trade  intirely.  The 
greatelt  part  of  the  conntry  is  nothing  lefs  than  fer¬ 
tile  ;  and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  fuffice 
the  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of 
the  year  :  the  climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  whole- 
fome  ;  and  its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from 
the  difficulty  of  eniering  them,  than  from  their  com- 
lnodioufnel’s  in  any  other  refpeCf .  Native  commo¬ 
dities  they  have  few  or  none  ;  timber  and  maritime 
1  tores  are  entirely  wanting  ;  their  country  cannot 
boaft  fo  much  as  of  a  coal-mine  ;  and  yet  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  upon  which  nature  has  beftowed  fo  little,  in 
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confequence  of  an  extenfive  trade,  are  enriched  with 
all  things.  Their  Itorehoufes  are  full  of  corn,  even 
when  the  harveft  in  corn-countries  fails  ;  there  is  no 
commodity,  how  bulky  Ibever,  or  however  llarce  and 
hard  to  come  at,  which  may  not  be  had  from  their 
magazines.  The  Ihipping  of  Holland  is  prodigious ; 
and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval  ftores  with  which 
their  yards  and  ports  abound,  allonilhes  thole  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of  that  caufe  which  pto- 
duces  this  abundance.  But  above  all,  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  this  country  is  the  greateft  miracle.  That  men 
Ihould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  defire  to  live  in  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  nothing  ftrange  ;  but 
that  they  Ihciiid  make  it  their  choice  to  force  nature 
to  raile  palaces,  lay  out  gardens,  dig  canals,  plant 
woods,  and  ranfack  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  for 
fruit  and  flowers,  to  produce  an  artificial  paradife  in  a 
dead  plain,  or  upon  an  ingrateful  heath  in  the  midft  of 
•fogs  and  Handing  lakes,  would,  in  fo  critical  an  age  as. 
this,  pafs  for  a  fable,  if  the  country  did  not  lje  fo  near 
us,  as  to  put  the  truth  of  it  out  of  queflion. 

§  2.  Britifb  Hiflorj. 

We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce 
by  the  natives  of  this  illand  mull  have  been  a  work 
of  time;  for  men  think  firil  of  neceflaries,  then  of 
conveniencies,  and  lalt  of  fuperfluities.  .Thofe  who 
came  originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better 
notions  of  things;  but  as  it  mud  be  prefumed  that 
either  fear  or  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is 
eafy  to  apprehend  that  fucceeding  generations  muft 
for  fome  time  link  much  below  their  anceftors,  in  their 
notions  of  the  commodities  of  life  j  and,  deriving  their 
tnanners  from  their  circumltances,  become  quite  ano¬ 
ther  fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppolite  conti¬ 
nent,  knowing  that  this  illand  was  inhabited,  and  ha¬ 
ving  the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfect  a  degree, 
of  veflels,  and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  hither, 
and  bartered  their  goods  for  the  raw.  commodities  of 
the  Britons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the 
latter  to  make  fome  improvement  in  thofe  flight  lea¬ 
ther  and  wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  palling 
their  own  rivers,  and  creeping  along,  their  coalls,  till 
at  la  11  they  ventured  tliemfelves  over  to  Gaul,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  fome  kind  of  correfpondence  with  their 
neighbours.  Ail  this  is  fo  deductible  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  we  might  have  divined  thus  much  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  if  we  had  not  the  commentaries  of 
Caefar  to  guide  us,  and  to  ftrengthc-n  by  the  authority 
of  hiltory  the  fads  that  might  have  been  found  out  by- 
the  force  of  rational  conjecture. 

Things  were  precifely  in  this  fituation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  anceltors  falling  under  the  power  of  that  empire,, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when  with  refperi  to 
arts  and  fciences  it  was  in  a  molt  flourilhing.  condition, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them  ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  reafon,  is  the  moft  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  paflions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  a  noble  and  glorious  relillance  ;  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  politenel's  the  Romans  in¬ 
troduced. 
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troduced  foreign  commerce  ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  ifland,  eftablilhed  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
fixed  Handing  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  for- 
trefles,  where  they  thought  proper  ;  fo  they  were  no 
lefs  careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  emporiums  for 
the  conveniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they 
found  is  uncertain  :  but  that  they  left  many,  is  with¬ 
out  queftion  ;  and  amongft  the  reft  London,  which  is 
not  more  famous  for  her  prefent  extenfive  trade,  than 
venerable  for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  this  ifland  :  al- 
moft  all  the  improvements  of  our  civilized  conquerors 
were  defaced  ;  and,  upon  the  eftablifhment  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  neceflarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  pofture,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  diftrefled  by  frelh  fwarms  of  barba¬ 
rians.  Yet  there  ftill  remains  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inclined  to,  and,  if  their 
circumftances  would  have  permitted,  moft  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon  and  carried  foreign  com¬ 
merce  to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  tefti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projects  of  vaft 
difcoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  actually  lent  perfons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  Eaft  ;  and  the 
curiofities  which  they  brought  home  were  for  many 
agespreferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  ofSalilbury. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  our  mafters : 
but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force,  and  as 
their  countrymen  had  eftablifhed  themfelves  not  only 
on  the  oppofite  fhore  of  F'rance,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  ;  fo  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  held 
fome  correfpondence  with  them  from  hence;  and 
that,  if  their  dominion  had  lafted  longer,  this  might 
have  been  better  regulated,  and  productive  of  many 
advantages.  But  they  had  foon  to  do  with  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  another  way  :  for  the  Normans,  men  of  the  . 
fame  race,  but  better  eftablifhed  in  another  country, 
difpoflefled  them  here  ;  and  partly  under  colour  of 
right,  partly  by  force,  erected  that  monarchy,  which, 
not  without  various  alterations  and  changes,  fubfifts 
even  to  our  times,  and  to  the  fubfiftence  of  which, 
with  the  help  of  thofe  changes  and  alterations,  we 
owe  that  happy  conftitution  under  which  we  live ; 
that  uni  verfal  improvement  which  adorn  the  face  of 
our  country  ;  that  domeftic  trade  which  nouriflies  fo 
numerous  a  people,  by  plentifully  rewarding  their  in- 
duftry ;  and  that  extenfive  commerce  which  is  at 
once  the  fource  of  our  wealth  and  the  fupport  of  our 
liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  in  a  work  like  this,  we 
flionld  attempt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  trade  through 
every  reign,  fliew  how  it  was  encouraged  and  pro¬ 
tected,  or  difcountenanced  and  checked ;  what  occa- 
fions  were  luckily  feized,  or  what  opportunities  un¬ 
fortunately  loft.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us,  after 
what  has  been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  commonly  entertained,  of  our  having  little  or  no 
trade  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  very  far 
from  being  well  founded. 

In  faCt,  the  reign  of  that  princefs  was  great  and 
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glorious,  in  whatever  light  we  eonfider  it ;  but  It  was 
moft  fo  in  this,  that,  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the 
queen  and  her  minifters.  The  Englifh  nation  never 
was  in  fo  dilperate  a  condition  as  at  her  acctffion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafury  empty,  the  na¬ 
tion  involved  in  a  foreign  war  diredfly  againlt  her 
own  interefts,  her  courts  naked  ;  in  a  word,  without 
credit  abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  fet¬ 
tled  religion,  the  great  men  fplit  into  fadions,  and 
the  common  people  diftr afted  and  dejedted.  Sad 
circumftances  tliefe !  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the 
grandeur  of  that  reign,  and  the  eftabliftunent  of  our 
commerce.  The  queen  found  herfelf  obliged  to  adt 
with  great  caution,  to  derive  aflirtance  from  every 
quarter,  to  employ  it  faithfully,  and  to  promote  to 
the  utmoft  of  her  power  the  welfare  of  her  fubjedts, 
whom  nothing  but  the  public-fpiritednefs  of  her  go¬ 
vernment  could  enable  to  grow  rich  enough  to  fupport 
the  neceflary  expences  of  the  crown.  It  was  this 
gave  a  popular  turn  to  lier  councils.  She  encouraged 
her  fubjeAs  to  arm  againft  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
might  be  accuftomed  to  the  fea,  and  acquire  that 
knowledge  in  navigation,  with  which,  till  then,  they 
had  been  unacquainted.  She  pafled  many  laws  for 
the  public  good,  eredted  feveral  companies,  and  faw 
that  thofe  companies  purfued  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  eredled  ;  in  (hort,  (he  did  every  thing  that  could 
be  expedted,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign, 
to  excite  and  encourage  indnftry  at  home,  and  to 
enable  ns  to  make  a  proper  figure  abroad.  In  a  word, 
Ihe  furnilhed  us  with  (lock  and  credit,  put  us  upon 
improving  our  commodities  and  manufadtures,  brought 
the  art  of  (hip-building  amongft  us,  filled  our  ports 
with  able  feamen,  (hewed  a  juft  refpedt  to  Englifli 
merchants,  reduced  Ireland  fo  as  to  render  it  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Britain,  and  approved  our  fending  colonies 
into  America;  and  thus  the  feeds  of  Britilh  wealth 
were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harveft  was  reap¬ 
ed  in  the  days  of  her  fucce(fors.  See  the  articles 
Coalery,  Colony,  Fisheries,  ManufactVres, 
Shipping,  and  Trade. 

Chap.  II.  Principles  of  Commerce. 

§  i.  Origin  oj'  Trad c. 

The  moft  fimple  of  all  trade,  is  that  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  bartering  the  neceflary  articles  of  fubfift¬ 
ence.  If  we  fuppofe  the  earth  free  to  the  firft  pof- 
felfor,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  will  firft  draw 
from  it  his  food,  and  the  furplus  will  be  the  objedl  of 
barter:  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  fupply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  fuppofes 
both  a  furplus  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands;  for  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
agriculture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other 
neceflaries,  as  well  as  food  j  and  he  who  makes  a 
trade  of  fupplying  the  farmers  with  fuch  neceflaries, 
in  exchange  for  his  furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  producing  that  food.  The  more  the  neceflities 
of  man  increafe,  the  more  free  hands  are  required  to 
fupply  them ;  and  the  more  free  hands  are  required, 
the  more  furplus  food  muft  be  produced  by  additional 
labour,  to  fupply  their  demand. 
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This  is  the  leaft  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  Iefs  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objeCts;  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniencies  of  hunger,  thirft,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who,  by  his 
induflry,  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  limple  life, 
will  enjoy  his  reif,  and  work  no  more  :  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the 
demand  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatis- 
fied.  There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the 
free  hands  have  procured,  by  their  labour,  where¬ 
withal  to  fupply  their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatis- 
fied :  fo  foon  as  the  hufbandmen  have  produced  lhe 
neceffary  furplus  for  relieving  theirs,  they  work  no 
more.  Here  then  is  a  natural  flop  put  to  induflry, 
confequently  to  bartering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called  and  underflood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above;  how 
trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  how  ma¬ 
nufactures,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be 
eftablifhed  ;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  them. 

This,  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  money,  and  a  talle  for  fuperfluities  in 
thofe  who  poffefs  it. 

In  ancient  times,  money  was  not  wanting;  but  the 
tafle  for  fuperfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  fpecie  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Eu¬ 
rope  four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  tafle  for  fuper- 
fluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula¬ 
tion,  from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  fore-fathers,  is  founded  upon  the 
modern  way  of  eflimating  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  mufl  have 
come  from  America. 

It  is  more,  therefore,  through  the  tafle  of  fuper- 
fluity,  than  in  confequence  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eftablifhed ;  and  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  induflry  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  illuflrate  this,  by  comparing  toge¬ 
ther  the  different  operations  of  barter,  fide,  and  com¬ 
merce. 

When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplied  by  barter, 
there  is  not  the  fmallefl  occafion  for  money :  this  is 
the  moll  fimple  of  all  combinations. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult,  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things  :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  want,  perfectly  calculated 
to  fupply  the  occafions  of  thofe  who,  by  induflry,  can 
relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former  ;  but  flill  we 
have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  in¬ 
troduced  the  merchant,  by  whole  induflry  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  brought  into  play,  and  the 
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whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  wants,  is  here  reprefented  by  the  confumer ; 
what  we  called  induflry ,  by  the  manufacturer  ;  what 
we  called  money ,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprefents  the  money,  by  fubftituting  credit  in 
its  place;  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili¬ 
tate  barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  renders  it 
Hill  more  effectual  in  performing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade:  it  re¬ 
relieves  both  parties  of 'the  whole  trouble  of  tranfpor- 
tation,  and  adjufling  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu¬ 
facturers;  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
confumers ;  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs  his  credit 
fupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fufficient  at  pre- 
fent  for  an  illuflration.  We  now  return  to  the  fimple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contrac- 
ting  parties,  the  buyer  and  the  feller,  in  order  to  . 
fhow  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to 
acqnire  fuperfluities. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  universal  objeCt  of  want  to  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  flate, 
who  before  ilopt  working,  becaule  all  their  wants 
were  provided  for,  having  this  new  objeCl  of  ambi¬ 
tion  before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements 
upon  their  labour,  to  remove  the  fmaller  inconve¬ 
niencies  which  refult  from  a  fimplicity  of  manners. 
People,  who  formerly  knew  but  one  fort  of  clothing 
fob  all  feafons,  willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to 
procure  for  themfelves  different  forts  of  apparel  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  fummer  and  winter,  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  manufaClurers,  and  their  defire  of  getting 
money,  may  have  fuggefted  to  their  invention. 

Indeed  tliefe  refinements  feem  more  generally  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  induflry  and  invention  of  the  manufaClu¬ 
rers,  (who  by  their  ingenuity  daily  contrive  means 
of  foftening  or  relieving  inconveniencies,  which  man¬ 
kind  feldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  re¬ 
moving  them  is  contrived),  than  to  the  tafle  of  luxu¬ 
ry  in  the  rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  cafe,  engage 
the  poor  to  become  induflrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  himfelf,  by  entering  into  the  firll  fhop.  He  will 
no  where  fo  quickly  difcover  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  fees  appears  either  neceffary,  or  at  leaft 
highly  convenient ;  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  he 
could  have  been  fo  long  without  that  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order 
that  from  the  novelty  it  might  excite  his  defire;  for 
perhaps  when  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think 
of  it  more,  nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  it 
at  firfl  appeared  fo  neceffiry. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though 
not  in  want.  They  become  delimits  of  polfefling  the 
very  inflruments  of  luxury,  which  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  ufeof  others. 

What  has  been  fait!  reprefents  trade  in  its  infancy, 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabrick 
is  built. 

We 
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We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  let  apart  for  that 
pnrpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  workman  himfelf  dif- 
pofing  of  his  work,  and  purchafing  with  it  food  from 
the  farmer,  cloaths  from  the  clothier ;  and,  in  general, 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  the  perfon  direCtly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
lieving  it ;  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs ;  a  lcheme  invented  and  let  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  fupporred  and  ex¬ 
tended  among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utility 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmall. 

Inftead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  gprfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occalion,  he 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit ;  and, 
as  occafion  offers,  he  purchafes  all  his  wants,  either 
direCtly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from  other 
merchants  who  deal  with  manufacturers  in  the  fame 
way  his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

*  Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  induftrious  peo¬ 
ple  in  one  part  of  the  country,  may  fupply  cuftomers 
in  another,  though  diftant.  They  may  eftablilh  them- 
felves  in  the  moll  commodious  places  for  their  refpec- 
tive  bufinefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with¬ 
out  making  the  diftant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  likewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cuf¬ 
tomers. 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages ;  it 
marks  out  to  the  manufacturers  when  their  branch  is 
undef  or  over-ftocked  with  hands.  If  itisunderftocked, 
they  will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  anfwer :  if 
it  is  overftocked,  the  fale  will  be  flow. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeflion,  will  eafily  dis¬ 
cover  when  thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  from  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Pofts,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a  confe- 
quence  of  trade  ;  by  the  means  of  which  merchants 
are  regularly  informed  of  every  augmentation  or  di¬ 
minution  of  induftry  in  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 
prices  they  offer  ;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as 
a  check  upon  one  another,  from  the  principles  of  com¬ 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufacturers  are  as 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence 
themfelves :  the  ftatefman  feels  perfectly  were  hands 
are  wanting,  and  young  people  deftined  to  induftry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na¬ 
turally  in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

Two  great  afliftances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufacturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  thefe  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being 
jnftly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily  fixed. 

Public  fales  ferve  to  correCt  the  fmall  inconveni- 
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encies  which  proceed  front  the  operations  of  trade.  A 
let  of  manufacturers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  induftry,  are  thereby 
as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  liis  work,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
hands,  he  has  not  the  leaft  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hate  of  demand.  This  man 
both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  whole fale  ;  and 
from  him  retailers  purchafe,  who  diftribute  the  goods 
to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe  laft 
buy  from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  kind  of  merchandize  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  or  pro¬ 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniencies  are  prevented,  at  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  coil  to  the  confumer,  who  muft  naturally  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  diftance  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  obfcurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  ca¬ 
price  in  felling  his  work,  are  quite  removed  ;  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  all  in  his  fliop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  cur¬ 
rent  price. 

§  ii.  How  the  prices  of  Goods  are  determined  by  Trade. 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  muft  be  confider- 
ed  as  really  exifting,  and  quite  different  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and 
the  profit  upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firft  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufacture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is,  how  much  of  it  a  perfon 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  making  fuch 
eftimates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppofing  him  the  beft  or  the  worft 
in  his  profeflion,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  thrive  by  their 
induftry,  and  others  not ;  why  fome  manufactures  . 
flourifh  in  one  place,  and  not  in  another. 

II.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known,  is  the  value  of 
the  workman’s  fubfiftence,  and  neceflary  expence, 
both  for  fupplying  his  perfonal  wants,  and  providing 
the  inftruments  belonging  to  his  profeflion,  which 
muft  be  taken  upon  an  average  as  above  ;  except 
when  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  in  the  place  of  confumption  :  for  al¬ 
though  fome  trades,  and  almoft  every  manufacture, 
may  be  Carried  on  in  places  at  a  diftance,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  fall  under  one  general  regulation  as  to  prices  j 
yet  others  there  are,,  which,  by  their  nature,  require 
the  prefence  of  the  workman  in  the  place  of  confump¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  prices  muft  be  regulated  by 
circumftances  relative  to  every  particular  place.  _ 

III.  The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  firft  matter  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  workman  ;  and  if  the  objeCt  of  his  induftry 
be  the  manufacture  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in¬ 
quiry  muft  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firft,  as 
with  regard  to  the  fecond  :  and  thus  the  mod  complex 
manufactures  may  be  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greateft 
fimplicity. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  manu¬ 

facture 
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Tadture  is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value  ; 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufacturer’s  profit. 
This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  fluctuate  according  to  circumltances. 

Hence  appears  the  necemty  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flour ifliing  manufactures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
■condant  application  to  the  dudy  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  demand,  all  the  above  circumltances  are 
known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  indudri- 
ous,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  always 
to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity  to  pay ; 
but  feldom  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  another  in  a 
country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon  you,  unlefs 
perhaps  you  be  a  Granger,  which  fnppofes  your  being 
ignorant  of  the  value  ;  but  employ  the  fame  workman 
in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country,  confequently  not 
demanded,  confequently  not  regulated  as  to  the  value, 
he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in  the  fird  fnppofition. 

W e  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  edablilh- 
ed^,  manufactures  mult  flourilh,  from  the  ready  fale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  refult- 
ing  from  indtillry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  fituation. 

§  iii.  How  foreign  Trade  opens  to  an  induflrious  People 

and  the  Confluences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  ft  it 

on  foot. 

The  fird  confeqnence  of  the  fituation  deferibed  in 
the  preceding  fe&ion  is,  that  wants  are  ealily  lup- 
plied,  for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  paifive  and 
aclive.  Strangers  and  people  of  didant  countries, 
finding  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourle  to  it.  This  is  paf- 
ftve  trade.  The  active  is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tran- 
fport  the  labour  of  their  countrymen  into  other  re¬ 
gions,  which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manu¬ 
factured,  as  are  molt  demanded  at  home  ;  and  con¬ 
fequently  will  meet  with  the  readied  falc,  and  fetch 
the  larged  profits. 

Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denominations  of  active  and  paffive. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  com¬ 
merce  to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
qued  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  firlt  is,  that,  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they 
find  themfelves  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  of  no 
trade,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  employs  him  ;  that 
is,  they  proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the 
eager  net's  of  acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in 
the  inhabitants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  fird  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  mud  he  very 
couliderable  ;  and  the  demand  from  fuch  a  country 
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will  be  high  or  low,  great  or  fmall ,  according  to  the 
lpirit,  not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  :  for  thefe  in 
all  countries  mud  fird  be  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  before  they  ceafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun- 
dantlyfurnilhed  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eafily  part  with  them,  at  fird,  for  the  inttru- 
ments  of  luxury  and  eafe  ;  but  the  great  profit  of  the 
traders  will  infenlibly  increafe  the  demand  for  the 
productions  of  their  new  correfpondents  ;  this  will 
have  the  effeCt  of  producing  a  competition  between 
themfelves,  and  thereby  of  throwing  the  demand  on 
their  fide.  This  is  perpetually  a  difadvantage  in 
traffic  :  the  mod  unpoliihed  nations  in  the  world 
quickly  perceive  the  elFeCts  of  it  ;  and  are  taught  to 
profit  by  the  difeovery,  in  l'pite  of  the  addrefs  of  tlioi’e 
who  are  the  molt  expert  in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tade  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  prelents,  confiding  of  every  iudrument 
of  luxury  and  fuperfluity,  the  bed  adapted  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  dudy  the  tade  of  the  firangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  defires  by  every  poffible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavifh 
the  traders  will  be  in  bedowihg  and  diverfifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten,  the  more  he  eats  the 
fooner  he  is  fit  for  llaughter.  When  their  tade  for 
fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relilh  for  their 
former  fimplicity  is  fophidicated,  poifoned,  and  obli¬ 
terated,  then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  poffibility 
there  is  of  their  getting  out.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  pnrpofe  j  and  if  after¬ 
wards  they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  to  fupport  the  competition  againd  other  na¬ 
tions,  who  will  incline  to  fliare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not 
abound  with  commodities  nfeful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  whatever 
their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  fiuppofe  this  country  in¬ 
habited  by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  taken  a 
tade  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  themfelves 
to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles  of  fub- 
fidence,  they  will  folicit  the  merchants  to  give  them 
part  of  their  manufactures  in  exchange  for  thofe;  and 
this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effeCIof  multiplying 
numbers  in  the  trading  nation.  But  if  food  cannot  be 
furniflted,  nor  any  other  branch  of  production  found 
out  to  fupport  the  correfpondence,  the  tade  for  re¬ 
finement  will  foon  die  away,  and  trade  will  dop  in 
this  quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans 
never  would  have  thought  of  fupplying  indruinents  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations  ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  had  not  taken  a  tade  for  the  indruments  of 
luxury,  furnifhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne¬ 
ver  would  have  become  lo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dex¬ 
trous  hunters.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  come  to  Europe 
in  qued  of  our  manufactures.  It  is,  therefore,  owing 
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to  our  merchants,  that  thefe  nations  are  become  in 
any  degree  fond  of  refinement  ;  and  this  tafte,  in  all 
probability,  wifi  not  foon  exceed  the  proportion  of  the 
productions  of  their  country.  From  thefe  beginnings 
of  foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to  trace  its  increafe. 

■  One  Ttep  towards  this,  is  the  eflablifliing  correfpon- 
dences  in  foreign  countries ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 
heceffary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
ellablifhed  is  more  or  lefs  poliftied  or  acquainted  with 
trade.  They  fupply  the  want  of  polls,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  productions  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufactures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  not- trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  order  to  Ihew  how  it  has  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  crea¬ 
ting  a  competition  among  them,  for  the  productions  of 
the  new  cohntry. 

Experience  fhews,  that,  in  a  new  difcovercd  coun¬ 
try,  merchants  conflantly  find  feme  article  or  other  of 
its  productions,  which  turns  out  to  a  great  account  in, 
commerce  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  fucli  a  trade 
fnbfifts,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tafte  for 
European  manufactures,  the  more  their  own  produc¬ 
tions  rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  companies;  which  is  a  very  wife  inftitution 
for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  off  a  competition  between 
our  merchants. 

This  is  the  bcft  means  of  keeping  prices  low  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  nation  ;  however  it  may  work  a  contrary 
efl’eCl  with  refpeCt  to  individuals  who  muft  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eflabliflied,  and  when  trade 
i  i  open,  our  merchants,  by  their  eagerliefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fecrets  of  it,  they  enter  into 
competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foreign  produce, 
and  this  raifes  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce  of  the 
moft  ignorant  favages. 

§  iv.  Confequences  of  the  Introduction  of  a  po five  fo¬ 
reign  Trade  among  a  People  who  live  in  jimplicity 

and  Idleuefs. 

We  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
intertfl,  with  inllruments  of  luxury  and  refinement, 
at  a  port  in  a  country  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners, 
abundantly  provided  by  nature  with  great  advantages 
for  commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of  a- 
dopting  a  tafte  for  fuperfluities. 

The  firft  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  ufiefiil  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  fpirits,  inftruments  of  agriculture,  arms,  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fifliing,  manufactures 
for  cloathing,  and  the  Tike.  The  advantages  of  thefe 
are  prefently  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are 
eagerly  fought  after. 

The  natives  on  their  fide,  produce  what  they  moft 
efteem,  generally  fomething  fnperfluous  or  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  traders  after  examining  all  circumftances. 


determine  the  objeCi  of  their  demand,  giving  the  leaft 
quantity  poflible  in  return  for  this  liiperfiuity,  in  order 
to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities ;  but  as  this  parfimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  intereft,  they 
are  very  generous  in  making  prefents,  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  compleated,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual ;  the  one  and  the 
other  are  lorry  that  the  fuperfluities  of  the  country 
fall  fhort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the  traders,  and 
aifurances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provi- 
fion  another  time. 

What  are  the  firft  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  want,  more  hands  muft  be  let  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug¬ 
mentation  of  induftry  will  not  efientially  increafe  num¬ 
bers  :  Why  ?  Becanfe  the  produce  of  the  induftry  is, 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we 
can  find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home,  even 
implied  by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  effeCt  of 
augmenting  numbers.  An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  fkins  of  wiki  beafts,  not  proper  for  food  ;  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  fought  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  :  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  Ample  opera¬ 
tion,  that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  necef- 
farily  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture 
muft  of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  circnmftance  which  may  ap¬ 
ply  an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  ex¬ 
amine  the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
food,  who  is  milerable,  and  ready  to  perifli  for  want 
of  fubfillence,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf;  he 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fkin,  and  fays.  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy  ;  if  yon  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  yon  this  fkin,  which  the  ftran- 
gers  are  fo  fond  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for  that,  replies 
the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and 
yon  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall-quan- 
tity  I  defire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  ;  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  leaft ;  perhaps  he 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchufed  by  the  induftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 
argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  part 
with  a  loaf  ? 

Here  the  fentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  This 
alone  is  a  principle  of  multiplication  ;  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  he  would  not  probably  have  gone 
a  hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  moft  unpolilhed  countries,  implies  a  mul¬ 
tiplication.  This  is  enough  to  point  out  the  firft  ftep, 
and  to  connect  the  fubject  of  our  prefent  inquiries  with 
what  has  been  already  difeuffed  in  relation  to  other 
circumftances. 
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So  foop  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a  tulle 
for  l’uperfiuity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the 
natives,  will  be  equally  interefted  in  the  advancement 
of  induftry  in  this  country.  Many  new  objects  of 
profit  for  the  firft  will  be  dilcovered,  which  the  proper 
employment  of  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural 
advantages  of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  effec¬ 
tual.  The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on 
foot  many  branches  of  induftry  among  thq  favages, 
and  the  allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing, 
will  animate  thel'e  in  the  purftiit  of  them. . 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ;  when 
thofe  who  formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  indus¬ 
trious  ;  manners  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  lay,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
inflead  of  one,  with  this  dilfcrence,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
intereft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and.  mull  ftill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  intereft  :  but  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
check  their  induftry,  nor  to  reftrain  their  confumption 
of  the  manufactures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de¬ 
mand  in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  differ¬ 
ent  modifications,  and  produce  different  effeCts,  as  we 
lliall  prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  wefuppofe  all  in  one  intereft, confe- 
quently  there  can  be  no  competition  among  them  ;  con- 
fequently  no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  railing  their 
prices*  as  long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  complied 
with.  So  foon  as  they  are  railed  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to 
buy,  the  merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things, 
which  are  all  perfectly  in  their  option  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends 
entirely  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the  circumftances 
we  are  going  to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  their  high  demand  ;  that  is, 
not  lower  their  price  ;  which  will  preferve  a  high  efti* 
mation  of  the  manufactures  in  the  opinion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade  the 
greateft  poflible.  This  part  they  may  poffibly  take, 
if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  tlieir  diligence,  in 
order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafe  confider- 
able  cargoes  at  a  high  value  ;  from  which  luppofition 
is  implied  a  ftrong  difpofition  in  the  people  to  become 
luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability  prevents 
them  from  complying  with  the  higheft  demand  :  but 
ftill  another  circumftance  mull  concur,  to  engage  the 
merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.  The  great 
proportion  of  the  goods  they  leek  for  in  return, 
mull  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a.  few.  This  will  be  the 
cafe  if  llavery  be  eftabliflied  ;  for  then  there  mull  be 
many  poor  and  few  rich  :  and  they  are  commonly  the 
rich  confnmers  who  proportion  the  price  they  offer, 
rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of  the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  open 
the  door  to  a  great  demand  ;  that  is,  to  lower  their 
prices.  This  will  fink  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  profits 
lefs  in  proportion,  although  indeed,  upon  the  vpyage, 
the  profits  may  be  greater. 
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This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  in. 
habitants  do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandize  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination  ;  and  alfo,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  merchandize  of  a  low  value,  and  liiited  chieliy 
to  the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of 
expediency  will  be  fufficient  to  make  them  negleCt  a 
high  demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  ;  and  the  more, 
when  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  confumption  of  low 
priced  goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  talle  for 
others  of  a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general 
the  talle  of  fuperfluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken,  is  the  leaft  politic,  and 
perhaps  the  moll  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  buyers,  and  encourage  the  ri¬ 
ling  of  demand  as  long  as  poflible  ;  when  this  comes 
to  a  ftop,  to  make  a  kind  of  auCiion,  by  firft  bringing 
down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  higheft  bidders, 
and  fo  to  delccnd  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  de¬ 
mand  finks.  Thus  we  may  lay  with  propriety,  that 
demand  tormnonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as 
prices  fink.  By  this  operation,  the  traders  will  pro¬ 
fit  as  much  as  poflible,  and  fell  off  as  much  of  their 
goods  as  the  profits  will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  dilcovered  country,  is  not 
politic,  as  it  both  difeovers  a  covetoufnels  and  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  merchants,  and  alfo  throws  open  the 
lecrets  of  their  trade  to  thole  who  ought  to  be  kept 
ignorant  of  them. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  our 
merchants  lliall  be  dilcovered  by  others,  who  arrive 
at  the  fame  ports  in  a  leparate  interell,  and  who  en¬ 
ter  into  no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  na¬ 
tural  effects  of  competition. 

Let  the  ftate  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fup¬ 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and 
greatnels,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  principles,  which  might  have  induced  our  mer¬ 
chants  to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have 
been  deferibing  ;  we  mult  however  ftill  fuppofe,  that 
they  have  been  careful  to  preferve  confiderable  pro¬ 
fits  upon  every  branch. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  talle  for  fuperfluity,  fince  the 
laft  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  ri- 
fing  hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  :  but 
if  both  Hand  to  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  prefer¬ 
ence  ;  as,  cateris  paribus,  it  is  always  an  advantage 
to  know  and  to  be  known.  The  lall  comers,  there¬ 
fore,  have  no  other  way  left  to  counter-balance  this 
advantage,  but  to  lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  foil  of  prices 
is  not  voluntary  as  formerly ;  nor  confented  to  from 
expediency  ;  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  which  we  lhall  now  exa¬ 
mine. 

§  v.  Of  double  Cdjnpetition. 

When  competition  is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide 
of  the  contract  than  on  the  other,  it  is  called  frnple. 

ia  O  2  This 
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This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  term  high  demand,  or  when  it  is  faid  that  demand 
raifes  prices. 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree, 
it  takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contract  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
what  retrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  mer¬ 
chandize. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  diftinguilh  clearly  between 
the  principles  of  demand,  and  thofe  of  competition  : 
here  then  follows  the  principal  differences  between 
the  two,  relatively  to  the  effefls  they  produce  l’eve- 
rally  in  the  mercantile  contract  of  buying  and  felling, 
which  we  here  exprefs  fliortly  by  the  word  contrail. 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  not 
buy  ;  many  offer,  who  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is 
called  great  or  fmall ;  it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to  augment, 
to  fwell ;  and  is  exprefted  by  thefe  and  other  fynoni- 
mous  terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never 
demand  the  lame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing, 
or  things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  raifes 
prices,  and  can  never  make  them  fink  ;  becanfe  in 
this  cafe  more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing. 
It  is  folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the 
price  they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or  low, 
and  is  faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  monnt,to  fink,  and  is  ex- 
prelfed  by  thefe  and  other  fynonimous  terms. 

Simple  competition ,  when  between  buyers,  is  the 
fame  as  compound  or  high  demand ;  but  differs  from 
it  in  fo  far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fel¬ 
lers,  which  compound  demand  cannot  ;  and  then  it 
works  a  contrary  effect  :  it  makes  price's  fink,  and  is 
fynonimous  with  low  demand  :  it  is  this  competition 
which  overturns  the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underlined  to  take 
place  in  almoft  every  operation  of  trade ;  it  is  this  which 
prevents  their  exedfive  rife  of  prices  ;  it  is  this  which 
prevents  their  exceffive  fall.  While  double  competi¬ 
tion  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfedl,  trade  and  induftry 
flourilh. 

The  capital diliindiion,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand  and  competition  is,  that  demand  is  conllantly 
relative  to  the  buyers  ;  and  when  money  is  not  the 
price,  as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that  fide  upon 
which  the  greatell  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices ,  demand  is 
high  or  low.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  merchan¬ 
dize,  demand  is  great  or  fmall.  With  regard  to  compe¬ 
tition,  it  is  always  called  great  or  fmall,  ftrong  or  weak. 

Competition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
both  parties  in  the  contract.  A  competition  among 
buyers  is  a  proper  expreffion  ;  a  competition  among 
fellers,  who  have  the  merchandize,  is  fully  as  eafily 
underftood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  linking,  for  rea- 
fons  which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  find  a  great  variety 
of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  in  the  polfeffion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  merchants.  Thefe,  by  offering  their  goods  to 
fale,  conllitute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them 
wilhes  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  bell  advantage  to  himfelf. 


The  buyer  begins,  by  cheapning  at  every  Ihop.  The* 
firft  price  alked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  feller  ; 
the  firft:  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer.  From 
this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its  effedls 
on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The  principles 
which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to  be  deduced. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eager- 
nefs,  either  to  buy  or  to  fell,  among  feveral  merchants  ; 
becaufe  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is«.exacclly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  view  of  profit  ;  and  as  thefe  mult 
neceffarily  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different 
circumftances,  that  buyer,  who  has  die  bell  profpedt 
of  felling  again  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  pro- 
fpedl  is  not  fo  good,  to  content  himfelf  with  lefs ;  and 
that  feller,  who  has  bought  to  the  bell  advantage, 
obliges  him,  who  has  paid  dearer  for  the  merchandize, 
to  moderate  his  defire  of  gain. 

It  is  from  thefe  principles,  that  competition  among 
buyers  and  fellers  mull  take  place.  This  is  what  con¬ 
fines  the  flu&uation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  reafonable  profits  of  both  buyers 
and  fellers  ;  for  we  mult  conflantly  fuppofe  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  performed  by 
merchants  ;  the  buyer  cannot  be  luppofed  to  give  fo 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expeiSts  to  receive, 
when  he  dillributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the 
feller  be  luppofed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which 
he  paid  to  the  manufacturer.  This  competition  is 
properly  called  double,  becanfe  of  the  difficulty  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  which  fide  it  Hands  ;  the  fame  merchant 
may  have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and 
againft  him  upon  others ;  it  is  continually  in  vibration, 
and  the  arrival  of  every  poft  may  lefs  or  more  pull 
down  the  heavy  feale. 

In  every  tranladion  between  merchants,  the  profit 
rel’ulting  from  the  fale  mull  be  exadlly  diftinguifbed 
from  the  value  of  the  merchandize.  The-  firit  may 
vary,  the  laft  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
reafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  every  where  in  the 
prices  of  goods  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear 
fo  linking  as  that  between  buyers  ;  becaufe  he  who 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paffive  in  the  firli  opera¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  the  buyers  prefent  themfelves  one  af¬ 
ter  another ;  they  make  a  demand  when  the  mer¬ 
chandize  is  refilled  to  one  at  a  certain  price,  a  fecond 
either  offers  more, ,  or  does  not  offer  all :  but  fo  foon 
as  another  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  firft  had  refilled,  then  the  firft  enters  into  com¬ 
petition,  providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering 
the  firft  price,  and  thus  competition  takes  place  among 
the  fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent 
prices  from  falling  lower. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying*  though 
infenfibly,  on  many  occafions ;  but  in  others  the  vi¬ 
brations  are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
ftrongelt  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers ;  ami  in  proportion 
as  this  grows,  the  competition  between  the  fellers  di- 
minilhes.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
has  raifed  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a 
Hop;  then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takes 
place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  of  the  higheft 
price.  This  makes  prices  fall,  and  according  as  they 

fall. 
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fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  diminifhes. 
They  ftill  wait  for  the  lowelt  period.  At  laft  it  comes ; 
and  then  perhaps  feme  new  circumftance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  difappoints  their  hopes.  If  there¬ 
fore  it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  intereft  up¬ 
on  one  fide  of  the  contract,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
former  feCtion,  where  we  i'uppofed  the  fellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  flop,  could  not  poffibly  have  the  effect  of  producing 
any  competition  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  therefore,  if 
prices  come  afterwards  to  link,  the  fall  mull  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  prudential  couliderations  of  adapting 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  tliefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreftalling 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminilhes  the 
competition  which  ought  to  take  place’  between  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  who  have  the  fame  merchandize  to  of¬ 
fer  to  laic.  The  foreftaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that 
means  taken  other  competitors  out  of  the  way,  and 
appears  with  a  Angle  intereft  on  one  fide  of  the  con¬ 
trail,  in  the  face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other. 
This  perfon  is  punilhed  by  the  llate,  becaufe  he  has 
prevented  the  price  of  the  merchandize  from  becoming 
juftly  proportioned  to  the  real  value ;  he  has  robbed 
the  public,  and  enriched  himfelf ;  and’in  the  punilh- 
ment  he  makes  reilitution.  Here  occur  two  queltions 
to  be  refolved,  for  the  fake  of  illullration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
when  the  provilion  made  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  quantity  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
can  competition  take  place  among  the  fellers,  when 
the  quantity  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion 
made  for  it  ? 

We  think  it  may  in  both  cafes  ;  becaufe  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
fide  of  the  contract,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  com¬ 
petition  implies  a  poffibility  of  its  coming  on  the  other, 
provided  feparate  interefts  be  found  upon  both  fides. 
But  to  be  more  particular  : 

1.  Experience  Ihews,  that  however  juftly  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be 
determined  in  faCt,  it  is  ftill  next  to  impoffible  to  dif- 
cover  it  exaCtly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re¬ 
gulate  the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafon- 
ably  expeCt  to  fell  for  again.  The  fellers,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  they  expect, 
by  what  the  merchandize  has  coft  them  when  brought 
to  market.  We  have  already  Ihewn,  how,  under 
fbch  circumftances,  the  feveral  interefts  of  individuals 
affeCt  each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 

2.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  feldom  other  than  relative  among  merchants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and  fell,  not  from  neceffity, 
but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  rela¬ 
tive  is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or  finally  according 
to  prices  ;  there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  grain  at 
■2  5  s.  per  quarter,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40  s. ; 
that  is,  among  merchants.. 

It  is  effential  to  attend  to  the  fmalleft  circumftance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circumftance  we  mean, 
is  the  difference  we  find  in  the  effeCt  of  competition. 
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when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
fides  of  the  contract,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  cotilumers  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- 
buyers  or  the  manufacturers,  that  is,  the  furnifhers, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers.  This 
combination  we  fliall  illuftrate  by  the  foiution  of  ano¬ 
ther  queftion,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  fofmed,  where  the  competi¬ 
tion  upon  one  fide  may  fubfift,  without  a  poffibility  of 
its  taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  Ihould  be 
feparate  interefts  upon  both  ? 

The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  among  merchants, 
who  buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  it  is  ab- 
folutely  fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  diredl 
confumers  are  the  buyers ;  when  the  circumftances  of 
one  of  the  parties  is  perfedily  known  ;  and  when  the 
competition  is  fo  ftrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent 
a  polfibility  of  its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole 
provifion  is  fold  off,  or  the  demand  1'atis.fied.  Let  us 
have  recourfe  to  examples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a  l'mall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  ftarving,  produces  fo  great  a  com¬ 
petition  among  the  confumers,  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  neceffity  becomes  evident ;  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  ltop  ;  becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  mo¬ 
ney,  that  is,  an  impolfibility  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants,  can  reftrain  them  : 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu¬ 
rally  to  a  flop  ;  or  that,  after  fome  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  confiderations ;  then  there  is 
a  poffibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Hop  is  not  natural,  but  occafioned  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  magiftrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principles  of  Commerce  are  fufpended  ;  the  fellers  are 
reftrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  reftrain  the  buyers 
on  the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  the  magiftrate, 
or  compalfion,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the  price,  and 
performs  the  office  of  both  buyer  and  feller. 

A  better  example  ftill  may  be  found,  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  among  fellers;  where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to 
render  a'commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpected  draught 
of  fifli,  in  a  place  of  fmall  confumption,  when  no  pre- 
parations-have  been  made  for  falting  them.  There 
can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  market  cannot  laft,  and  they  find  themfelves 
entirely  matters,  to  give  what  price  they  pleafe,  be¬ 
ing  fure  the  fellers  mnft  accept  of  it,  or  lofe  their  mer¬ 
chandize.  In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
flops  the  aClivity  of  the  principle  of  competition  ;  in 
the  other,  it  is  flopt  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  which  forbids  the  accepting  of  a  merchandize  for 
nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifing  of  prices  can 
flop  demand,  or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  :  and  if  luch  a  cafe  can  be  put,  where  the  riling 
of  prices  cannot  flop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has 

no 
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no  effect ;  becahfe  thcfe  circumftances  unite  the  moft 
feparate  interefts  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  contract  ;  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competi¬ 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degrees  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  lhilling,  a  filh  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
often  fold  for  con  fuicrable  fums.  The  buyers  here  are 
not  merchants.  When  an  ambaflador  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lels  than  the  half  of  their 
value  :  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituation  is  known. 
When,  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumers, 
who  make  their  provifion  ;  or  manufacturers,  who 
difpofe  of  their  goods  for  prefent  fubfiftence  ;  the 
merchants,  who  "are  refpedtively  upon  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  contract  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competi¬ 
tion  ;  and  tliofe  who  are  respectively  upon  the  fame 
fide  with  them,  Hand  by  with  patience  until  they  have 
finifhed  their  bufinefs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then 
profits  may  rife  and  fall,  in  the  proportion  of  quantity 
to  demand ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lefs  than 
the  demand,  the  competition  among  the  demanders, 
or  the  rife  of  the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  falling  fliort  of  the  commodity,  and  of 
the  profpedt  of  felling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this 
combination  which  regulates  the  competition,  and 
keeps  it  within  bounds.  It  can  affeCt  but  the  profits 
upon  the  tranfadion  :  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  com¬ 
modity  Hands  immoveable  :  nothing  is  ever  fold  be¬ 
low  the  real  value  ;  nothing  is  ever  bought  for  more 
than  it  may  probably  bring.  We  mean  in  general. 
Whereas,  fo.  foon  as  confumers  and  needy  manufac¬ 
turers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all  proportion  is  loft. 
The  competition  between  them  is  too  ftrong  for  the 
merchants;  the  balance  vibrates  by  jerks.  In  fuch 
markets  merchants  feldom  appear  :  riie  principal  ob¬ 
jects  there,  are  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  articles  of  the  firft  neceflity  for  life,  not  manufac¬ 
tures  ftriCtly  fo  called.  A  poor  fellow  often  fells  to 
purchafe  bread  to  eat ;  not  to  pay  what  he  did  eat 
while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  difpofes  of. 
The  confumer  often  mealures  the  value  of  what  he  is 
about  to  purchafe,  by  the  weight  of  his  purfe,  and  his 
defire  to  confume;. 

§  vi.  Of  vehat  is  called  Expence ,  Profit,  and  Lofs. 

The  term  expence ,  when  fimply  exprefTed,  without 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  lmderllood  to  be  re¬ 
lative  to  money.  This  kind  is  diftinguifhed  under  the 
the  three  heads  of  private,  public ,  and  national. 

i .  Private  expence  is,  what  a  private  perfon,  or  pri¬ 
vate  fociety,  lays  out,  cither  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
fumption,  or  fomething  more  permanent,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  their  eafe,  convenience,  or  advantage. 
Thus  we  fay,  a  large  dome  flic  expence,  relative'to  one 
who  fpends  a  great  income.  We  fay,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  expence  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  t$c.  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy- 
ing  goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  manufacturer  may  ex¬ 
pend  for  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  carriages,  but 
never  for  the  matter  he  manufactures.  When  a  thing 
is  bought,  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employ¬ 


ed  is  called  money  advanced ;  when  it  is  bought  not 
to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  expended. 

2.  Public  expence  is,  the  employment  of  that  money, 
which  lias  been  contributed  by  individuals,  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fervice  of  the  llate.  The  contribution,  or  ga¬ 
thering  it  together,  represents  the  effeCfs  of  many  ar¬ 
ticles  of  private  expence  ;  the  laying  it  out  when  col¬ 
lected,  is  public  expence. 

3.  National  expence,  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country  ;  this  is  what  diminifiies  national  wealth.  The 
principal  diftinCtion  to  be  here  attended  to,  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation’s 
wealth  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greateft  pu¬ 
blic  expence  imaginable,  may  be  no  national  expence  ; 
becaul'e  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  fmallell  public,  or  even  private  expence, 
may  be  a  national  expence  ;  becaul'e  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  tofis,  is  divided  into  pofitive,  relative,  and 
compound.  Pojitive  profit  implies  no  lofs  to  any  body ; 
it  refultsfrom  an  augmentation  of  labour,  induftry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  efteCt  of  fwelling  or  augment, 
ing  the  public  good. 

Pofitive  lofs,  implies  no  profit  to  any  body  ;  it  is 
what  relults  from  the  ceflation  of  the  former,  or  of. 
the  effeCts  refulting  from  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  dimi- 
nilh  the  public  good. 

Relative  profit,  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  fome  body  ; 
it  marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between 
parties,  but  implies  no-addition  to  the  general  ftock. 

Relative  lofs,  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a 
profit  to  fome  body  ;  it  alfo  marks  a  vibration  of  the 
balance,  but  takes  nothing  from  the  general  ftock. 

The  compound  is  eafily  undei  ftood  ;  it  is  that  fpe- 
cies  of  profit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative,  and 
partly  pofitive. 

§  yii.  The  general  confiequences  refulting  to  a  trading 

Nation,  upon  the  opening  of  an  attive  foreign  Com¬ 
merce. 

A  nation  which  remains  paftive  in  her  commerce, 
is  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  who  are  active,  and  ranft  be 
greatly  favoured,  indeed,  by  natural  advantages,  or 
by  a  conftant  flnx  of  gold  and  filver  from  her  mines, 
to  be  able  to  fupport  a  correfpondence,  not  entirely 
hurtful  to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  o- 
pens  to  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  great  a 
variety  of  ohjeCis.  In  one  part,  we  fee  a  decent  and 
comely  beginning  of  induftry  ;  wealth  flowing  gently 
in,  to  recompence  ingenuity  ;  numbers  both  augment¬ 
ing,  and  every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufeful  to  an¬ 
other  ;  agriculture  proportionally  extending  itfelf ;  no 
violent  revolutions ;  no  exorbitant  ‘profits ;  no  info- 
lence  among  the  rich  r  no  excefiive  mifery  among  the 
poor  ;  multitudes  employed  in  producing  ;  great  ceco- 
nomy  upon  confumption  ;  and  all  the  inftruments  of 
luxury,  daily  produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent, 
going  out  of  the  country  for  the  fervice  of  ftrangers ; 
not  remaining  at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fenfua- 
lity.  At  laft  the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a 
ftop.  Then  thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in 
brilk  circulation  through  the  whole  world,  and  which 
returned 
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returned  to  this  trading  nation  as  blood  returns  to  the 
heart,  only  to  be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulfations, 
begin  to  "be  obdrudted  in  their  courfe ;  and  flowing 
abroad  more  flowly  than  before,  come  to  form  flag- 
nations  at  home.  Tliefe,  impatient  of  reftraint,  fbon 
butt'd  out  into  doinedic  circulation.  Upon  this  cities 
fwell  in  magnificence  of  buildings  ;  the  face  of  the 
country  is  adorned  with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered 
with  groves  ;  luxury  fhines  triumphant  in  every  part; 
inequality  becomes  more  firiking  to  the  eye  ;  and 
want  and  mifery  appear  more  deformed,  from  the 
contrafl  :  even  fortune  grows  more  whimlical  in  her 
ineonflancy  ;  the  beggar  of  the  other  day,  now  rides 
in  his  coach  ;  and  he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  ft  ate, 
is  feen  to  die  in  a  goal,  or  in  an  alms-houfe.  Such 
are  the  effedts  of  great  doineftic  circulation. 

The  flatefman  looks  about  with  amazement  ;  he 
who  was  wont  to  confider  hinjtelf  as  the  firfl  man  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpecl,  perceives  himfelf,  per¬ 
haps,  eclipfed  by  the  lultre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  carried  on  ;  he  raufl  now  avail  himfelf  of 
art  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues,  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt  ;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which, 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  affuming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  mod  tender  begin¬ 
nings,  a  moll  formidable  mouder,  driking  terror  into 
thofe  who  cherifhed  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horfe,  the  ftatefman  gets  a- 
ftride  ;  he  then  appears  formidable  a-new  ;  his  head 
turns  giddy  ;  he  is  choaked  with  the  dud  he  has  rai- 
fed;  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  ut¬ 
ter  adonifhment  and  furprife,  he  finds  a  llrong  mo¬ 
nied  intered,  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inftead  of 
fwallowing  him  up  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his 
fupport.  Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  nil  oppo- 
fition,  he  edabliihes  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fubfidence  ;  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  rifes  again  from  his  allies ;  or  if  he  be  lefs  auda¬ 
cious,  he  Hands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  while  on 
the  brink  of  the  political  precipice.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  perilous  lituations,  he  begins  to  dilcover 
an  endlefspath,  which,  alter  a  multitude  of  windings, 
dill  returns  into  ittelf,  and  continues  an  equal,  courfe 
through  this  vad  labyrinth. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  reafoning  and  cool  enquiry,  concerning  the 
more  immediate  and  more  general  effedts  and  revolu¬ 
tions  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in  a 
nation  of  induftry. 

The  firll  and  mod  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
create  of  demand  for  manufadturers,  becaufe  by  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  drangers,  the  number  of  confu- 
mers  will  now  be  conliderably  augmented.  What  a- 
gain  will  follow  upon  this,  mud  depend  upon  circum- 
ftanccs. 

If  this  revolution  in  the.  date  of  demand  Ihould 
prove  too  violent,  the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to 
rail'c  demand  ;  if  it  fhonld  prove  gradual,  it  will  in- 
create  it.  This  didrridlion  is  well  under dood,  and  the 
confequence  appears  jud  :  for,  if  the  fupply  do  not 
increafc  in  proportion  to  the  demand,,  a  competition 


will  enfue  among  the  demanders ;  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  effect  of  fuch  Hidden  revolutions.  If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  a  gentle  encreafe  of  demand  Ihould  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  proportional  fupply,  the  whole  iu- 
doftrious  lociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  whole - 
feme  dature,  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great 
advantage  or  inconveniency  ;  the  cliauge  of  their  cir- 
cumllances  will  even  be  imperceptible. 

The  immediate  effedts  of  the  violent  revolution 
will,  in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  fome,  and  dil'a- 
greeable  to  others.  Wealth  will  be  found  daily  to 
augment,  from  the  riling  of  prices,  in  many  branches 
of  indullry.  This  will  encourage  the  irdullrious 
claltes,  and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain. 
We  have  already  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  ef¬ 
fect  relulting  from  this  to  the  lower  dalles  of'  the 
people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain  means  of 
iiibfideuce.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  relpedt  e- 
ven  the  higher  dalles  will  be  made  likewife  to  feel 
the  .  good  effedts  of  this  general  change,  although  at 
firll  they  may  fuller  a  temporary  inconveniency  from 
it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  great¬ 
er  difficulty  in  finding  lervants,  who,  indead  of  la¬ 
bouring  the  ground,  will  chute  to  turn  themfelves  to 
manufactures.  This  we  have  confidered  in  the  light 
of  purging  the  lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths  ;  but  every 
confequence  in  this  great  chain  of  polities  draws  other 
confeqncnces  after  it,  and  as  they  follow  one  another, 
things  put  on  different  faces,  which  affect  claffes  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  purging  of  the  land  is  but  one  of  the 
fil'd  ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  lands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at  fil'd,  no  doubt,  embarrafs  the  far¬ 
mers;  but  in  a  little  time  every  thing  becomes  balan¬ 
ced  in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  indullri- 
ous  man  mull  advance  in  prolperity,  in  fpite  of  all  ge¬ 
neral  combinations  of  circumdances. 

In  the  cate  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm¬ 
ing  mud  loon  become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expence  which  mull  affedt  the  whole 
clafs  of  farmers ;  conlequently,  this  additional  expence, 
indead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord  or 
farmer,  will,  after  fome  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both :  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
being  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  every  body,  mult  in 
every  article  increafe  in  its  value.  Thus  in  a  fliort 
time  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
ccetcr  'ts  paribus ,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induf- 
trions.  We  fay  among  the  indudrious ;  for  thofe. 
who  are  either  idle,  or  even  negligent,  will  be  great 
Infers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  canfes  of  liis- 
farmer’s  additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently 
differ  his  rents  to  fall,  indead  of  affiding  him  on  a  pro¬ 
per  occafion,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rife 
the  higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  mo¬ 
ney,  and  who  are  nowife  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in 
any  fcheme  of  indullry,  will,  by  the  augmentation 
of  prices,  be  found,  in  worfe  circumllantes  than  be¬ 
fore. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  mud  turn  his  talents 
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■to  account,  or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  univerfal  emulation,  in  which  the  moft  indultrious, 
the  molt  ingenious,  and  the  molt  frugal  will  conllantly 
-carry  olf  the  prize. 

This  confuleration  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  every 
body. .  The  richeft  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
fecurity  againft  poverty  ;  we  mean  proportional  po¬ 
verty  ;  for  though  they  diminilh  nothing  of  their  in¬ 
come,  yet,  by  not  increafing It  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  firft  clafs 
in  which  they  ltood  they  will  Hide  infenfibly  down  to 
a  lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  benefi¬ 
cial  trade,  which  raifes  demand  and  increales  wealth ; 
but  if  we  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmentation  of 
fupply,  it  will  prove  at  belt  but  an  airy  dream  which 
hits  for  a  moment,  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is 
palTed  away, numberlefe  are  the  inconveniencies  which 
are  feen  to  follow. 

We  lhall  now  point  out  the  natural  confcquences  of 
this  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  when  the  ftatel'man  remains  inattentive  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fupply  both  of  food  and  manufactures,  in 
proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the 
demand  for  the  produce  of  induftry. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  profits  will  daily  fwell,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mo¬ 
deration,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hurtful  and  unpo¬ 
pular  meafure  :  be  it  lb ;  but  let  us  examine  the  con- 
fequences. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manu¬ 
factures  naturally  increafes  the  value  of  work  :  now 
we  muft  add,  that  under  fuch  circnmltances,  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  riches,  in  a  country,  either  not  capable 
of  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  for  facilitating  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of  fublift- 
ence,  will  be  productive  of  the  molt  calamitous  confe- 
quences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effectually  dimi¬ 
nilh  the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  ;  and  on 
the  other,  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufelefs  confu- 
mers.  The  firft  of  thefe  circumltances  will  raife  the 
demand  for  food  ;  and  the  lecond  will  diminilh  the 
number  of  ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequemly  raife  the 
price  of  manufactures :  here  are  Ihortly  the  outlines 
of  this  progrefs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  living ;  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat  ;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with 
bread,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal  food. 
Will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 
Food  mult  tlen  become  more  fcarce  ;  demand  for  it 
rifes ;  the  rich  are  always  the  Itrongelt  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  ;  they  con  fume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced 
to  ftarve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs 
opens  ;  to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fubliltence. 
Farther,  when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lets 
of  oeconomy  ;  a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are  hired, 
to  become  an,additional  dead  weight  on  confumption  ; 
and  when  their  ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the 
extravagance  of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations, 
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they  either  import  inllruments  of  foreign  luxury,  or 
feek  to  enjoy  them  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
thereby  make  reftitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pafs,  additional  l’ubftftence  be  not  provi¬ 
ded  by  one  method  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  muft  diminilh ;  although  riches  may  daily  in¬ 
creafe  by  a  balance  of  additional  matter,  luppoled  to 
be  brought  into  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hi¬ 
therto  beneficial  foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  We 
fay  farther,  that  the  beneficial  trade  will  laft  fora 
time  only.  For  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  rife 
of  prices  at  home  will  be,  that  thofe  nations  which  at 
firft  confumed  your  manufa&ures,  perceiving  the  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  of  their  price,  will  begin  to  work  for 
theml'clves  ;  or  finding  out  your  rivals  who  can  fupi- 
ply  them  cheaper,  will  open  their  doors  to  them. 
Thefe  again,  perceiving  the  great  advantages  gained 
by  your  traders,  will  begin  to  lupply  the  market  ;  and 
fince  every  thing  muft  be  cheaper  in  countries  where 
we  do  not  fuppofe  the  concurrence  of  all  the  circum- 
ftances  mentioned  above,  thefe  nations  will  fupplant 
yon,  and  be  enriched  in  their  turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  come  to 
a  ftop :  what  then  becomes  of  all  the  hands  which 
were  formerly  employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  de¬ 
mands  ? 

Were  revolutions  fo  Hidden  as  we  are  obliged  to 
reprefent  them,  all  would  go  to  wreck ;  in  proportion 
as  they  happen  by  quicker  or  flower  degrees,  the  in¬ 
conveniencies  are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe¬ 
tition.  If  the  competition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what 
raifed  them,  the  diftrefs  upon  the  lhanufaifturers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddenefs  of  their  deferting 
the  market.  If  thq  competition  was  divided  between 
the  ftrangers  and  the  home-conliimers,  the  inconve¬ 
niencies  which  enlue  will  be  lefs;  becaufe  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  ftrangers  will  be  in  feme  meafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  •home-confnmption  which  will  follow 
upon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  ftrangers,  and  thereby 
difguft  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  hut 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between  them- 
fclves,  the  whole  lofs  l'uftained  by  the  revolution  will 
be  national.  Wealth  will  ceafe  to  augment;  but  the 
inconveniencies,  in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  mann-’ 
fatfturers,  will  only  atfetft  the  llate;  thofe  will  conti¬ 
nue  in  affluence,  extolling  the  gencrofity  of  their 
countrymen,  and  defpifing  the  poverty  of  the  ftran¬ 
gers  who  had  enriched  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preferving  from  ruin  the  induftrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fiibfifting  themfelves  had  enriched  their  coun¬ 
try.  No  change  will  follow  in  their  condition  ;  they 
will  go  on  with  a  painful  afliduity  to  labour,  and  if 
the  confeqiiences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part 
of  the  ftate,  they  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  he  ef- 
fentially  necelfary  for  the  fupport  of  the  other. 

But  that  luxury  is  no  necefl’try  concomitant  of  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  in  a  nation  where  the  lrne  principles  of 
it  are  underftood,  -Will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  con¬ 
trail  we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example 

of 
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conftantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne- 
celfary  for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  . Dutch :  fo  long  as  it  can  be 
effectual,  their  ftate  can  fear  no  decline ;  but  when¬ 
ever  they  come  to  be  diftrefled  in  the  markets,  upon 
which  they  depend  for  fubfiitence,  they  will  (ink  into 
ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fimonious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induitri- 
ous  people  is  liipported.  Conftant  employment,  and 
an  accumulation  of  almoft  imperceptable  gains,  fills 
their  coffers  with  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo¬ 
ings  to  whicli  their  own  proper  nourifhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  indnftry  in  other 
countries,  which  are  no  proof  of  generality,  but  a  fa¬ 
tal  effect  of  a  fcanty  fubfiitence,  is  far  from  dazzling 
their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found  in  the  lift  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port ;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  veflels,  confumirig  their  own  provifions,  and  at 
laft  accept  of  what  others  have  left.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  many  other  circumftances  concur  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiitence.  Without  difi 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  com** 
putation  be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
fubfiftence,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feverally  taken  up 
in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moft  luxu¬ 
rious  countries.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  article  of  food,  among  the  lower  clafles,  mult  bear 
a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other  articles  of  their 
confumption;  and  therefore  a  diminution  upon  the 
price  of  fubfiftence,  muft  be  of  infinite  confequence  to 
manufacturers,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
confideration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confequence  of  lucli 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
to  us;  30  or  £,o per  cent,  feems  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  affluence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  himfelf,  and  examine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or  winds,  his  expences 
were  to  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a  poffibility  of  re- 
ftraining  them  ;.  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with 
all  the  lower  clafles.  From  whence  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  keeping  food-cheap,  and  ftill  more  the 
preferving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  ftandard,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland  ;  and  that  any  hurt¬ 
ful  competition  in  this  article  muft  beget  a  diforder 
which  will  affedt  the  Whole  of  the  manufadlurers  of  a 
ftate. 
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of  a  modern  ftate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and 
■frugality.  The  country  is  Holland. 

A  let  of  iuduftrious  and  frugal  people  were  aflem- 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  fubjedl  to  many  inconve- 
niencies,  the  moving  of  which  neceffarily  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  fituation  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  power  of  their  former  mafters,  and  the 
ambition  of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep 
great  bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  two  articles  added  to 
the  numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enrich¬ 
ing  the  ftate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing 
food  for  themftlves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  induftrious ;  but  it  has  been  ftill 
more  ufeful  in  fubfifting  them  :  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fiibdivided,  veils 
authority  fufficient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fui- 
table  provifion  for  their  own  fubfiftence;  and  the 
t’te  which  unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public 
concern.  Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  lo- 
vereign,  or  by  one  council,  this  important  matter  ne¬ 
ver  could  have  been  effeminated. 

It  would  be  impoffible  for  the  moft  able  minifter 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nourilhment  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppof- 
ing  thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  is :  even  although 
it  fhould  be  admitted  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fubfiftence. 
The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abufes  would  mul¬ 
tiply;  the  confequence  would  be,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Holland  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  this  care  being  the  object  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accomplilhed  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  that  food  muft  of  necelfity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re¬ 
gular,  and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland  ? 
as  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious,  the  neceflary  con¬ 
fequence  has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of  grain, 
that,  inftead  of  being  in  want  themfelves,  they  often 
fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  examples 
of  England’s  being  fupplied  with  grain  from  thence, 
and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from  the  re¬ 
exportation  of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruitful 
foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fup- 
port  induftry,  is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfiftence. 
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COM  MERCY,  a  handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
duchy  of  Bar,  with  the  ritle  of  a  principality,  and  a 
magnificent  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Menfe, 
in  E.  Long.  J.  24.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

COMMI NATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Affl- 
Wednefday,  or  the  firft  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubllitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  gcdly  difeipline  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  church ,  by  which,  (as  the  introduction  to  the  of¬ 
fice  expreffes  it),  “  fuch  perfons,  as  flood  coin-idled 
Vol.  III. 
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of  notorious  fins,  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  pu- 
niffled  in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  faved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  others,  admoniflied  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.” 
This  difeipline,  in  after  ages,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  confeffion  of  fins  upon 
Alh-Wednefilay,  and  the  empty  cetemony  of  fprink- 
fing  allies  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Onr  refor¬ 
mers  wifely  rejedled  this  ceremony,  as  mere  fliadow 
and  fliow ;  and  fubftituted  this  office  in  its  room,  which 
12  P  is 
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is  A  denunciation  of  Cod’s  anger  and  judgment  again fl 
finners ;  that  the  people,  being  apprized  of  God’s 
wrath  and  indignation  againft  lin,  may  not,  through 
want  of  difcipline  in  the  church,  be  encouraged  to 
follow  and  purfue  them  ;  but  rather  be  moved  to 
fupply  that  difcipline  to  themfelves,  and  fo  to  a- 
void  being  judged  and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of 
God. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  what¬ 
ever  threatens  punilhment,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus, 
in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  comminatory  penal¬ 
ty  ;  lince  if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  ftridlly  executed  ; 
but  a  fecond  injunction  is  laid  on  him,  which  is  more 
than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the  date 
thereof,  imports  death  without  remedy. 

COMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in 
length,  and  1 5  in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Gal'cony,  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  ou  the  eaft  by 
Coufferans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorra.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  trade  confifts  in  cattle,  mules  and  corn.  St  Ber¬ 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather 
grinding,  a  body  to  very  fmall  particles. 

COMM1RE  (John),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Ambbile  in  1625,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  taught  polite  literature  and  divinity. 
He  died  at  Paris,  in  1 702.  We  have  a  volume  of 
his  Latin  poems,  and  a  collection  of  his  pofthumous 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad¬ 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  bifhop,  who  exercifes  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  in 
places  of  a  diocefe  fo  far  from  the  Epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  hilltop's 
principal  confiftory  court,  without  giving  them  too 
much  inconveniency. 

Commissar y-Court,  in  Scots  law,  a  court  original¬ 
ly  conftitnted  by  the  bifliops  for  excuting  in  their 
name  an  ufurped  jurifdidtion  ;  and  was  anciently  cal¬ 
led  the  bifop’s -court,  curia  Chriflianitatis,  or  confif- 
torial  court .  This  court  was  modelled  by  queen  Ma¬ 
ry  at  the  Reformation,  and  continues  till  this  day. 
See  Law,  Part  III.  N0clix.  22—26. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  three  forts. 

Co  m  m  I S  s  ary  -General  of  the  Mu/lets,  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  mufter  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know  the  ftrength  of  each 
regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  infpedt  the 
mufter-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exadt  ftate  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  army. 

Com  miss  ary -Genera/  of  the  Stores,  an  officer  in  the 
artillery,  who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  ftores,  for  which 
he  is  accountable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

CoMMissARY-Cewfrrf/  of  Provifions,  an  officer  who 
has  the  charge  of  furuilhing  the  army  with  provifions. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  perfons  exercifing  jurifdidtion 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any 
caufe  or  fuit,  as  the  commiffion  of  the  judges,  ire. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy,  is  the  commiffion  that 
iffiies  from  the  lord  chancellor,  on  a  perfon's  becom¬ 
ing  a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  ftatutes,  directed  to 
certain  commilfioners  appointed  to  examine  into  it. 


and  to  lecure  the  bankrupt’s  lands  and  effects  for  the  Commif- 
fatisfadlion  of  his  creditors.  See  the  article  Bank-  f‘on> 
RurT. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt 
may  be  divided,  1.  Into  thofe  which  affedt  the  bank¬ 
rupt  himfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  affect  his  pro¬ 
perty. 

I.  As  to  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  there  rauft  in  Blackjlone’t 
the  firft  place  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  Comment,  i 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  L.  100,  or  by  two  to 
the  amount  of  L.  150,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  L.  200  ;  upon  which  he  grants  a  commiffion  to 
fuch  difereet  perfons  as  to  him  fliall  feem  good,  who  are 
then  ftyled  commiffioners  of  bankrupt.  The  petition¬ 
ers,  to  prevent  malicious  applications,  mull  be  bound  in 
a  fecurity  of  L.  200,  to  make  the  party  amends,  in 
cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  And  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  money  or  effects  from 
the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfe  for  fuing  out  the  com¬ 
miffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their  rateable  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  they  forfeit  not  only 
what  they  Ihall  have  fo  received,  but  their  whole  debt. 

When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  and  ilfued,  the  com¬ 
miffioners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  expence,  and  to 
take  an  oath  for  the  dne  execution  of  their  commif¬ 
fion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceeding  20  s.  per 
diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy  fliall  abate  or  be  void  on  any  demife  of  the 
crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com¬ 
miffion,  they  are  firft  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon’s 
being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  adt  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt  if  pro¬ 
ved  fo;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and- 
at  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  an  election  muft  be  made  of  af- 
fignees,  or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  eftate  fliall 
be  affigned,  and  in  whom  it  fhall  be  veiled  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  creditors  ;  which  affignees  are  chofen  by 
the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  who  fliall 
then  have  proved  their  debts ;  but  may  be  originally 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
proved  or  rejected  by  the  creditors :  but  no  creditor 
ihall  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  affignees, 
whofe  debt,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not 
amount  to  L.  10.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  far  - 
theft,  which  muft  be  on  the  42d  day  after  the  adver- 
tifement  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  al- 
fo  perfonally  ferved  upon  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual 
'place  of  abode,  muft  furrender  hiuifelf  perfonally  to 
the  commiffioners,  and  muft  thenceforth  in  all  refpedts 
conform  to  the  diredtions  of  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupt¬ 
cy  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  fliall  fuffer  death,  and 
his  goods  and  eftate  fliall  be  divided  among  his  credi¬ 
tors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfeonds,  or  is  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  iffiied,  and 
the  laft  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from 
any  judge  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  county  goal,  in  order  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  to  the  commiffioners,  who  are  alfo  empower¬ 
ed  immediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  feizing  his 
goods  and  papers. 
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When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiflioners  are 
to  examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his 
trade  and  effeCts.  They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them, 
and  examine,  the  bankrupt’s  wife,  and  any  other  per- 
fon  whatfoever,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  affairs:  And  in  cafe  any  of  them  fhall  refule  to 
ani'wer,  or  lhall  not  anfwer  fully,  to  any  lawful  ques¬ 
tion,  or  lhall  refufe  to  f'ubfcribe  Such  their  examina¬ 
tion,  tire  commiflioners  may  commit  them  to  prilon 
without  bail,  till  they  make  and  fign  a  full  anfwer; 
the  commiflioners  Specifying  in  their  warrant  of 
commitment  the  queltion  So  refuSed  to  be  anSwered. 
And  any  gaoler,  permitting  Such  perSon  to  elcape 
or  go  out  of  prifon,  lhall  forfeit  L.  500  to  the  credi¬ 
tors. 

The  bankrupt  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up¬ 
on  pain  of  death,  to  make  a  full  difcovery  of  all  his 
eftate  and  effects  as  well  in  expeClancy  as  poffeflion, 
and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  Same ;  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto :  and  is  to  de¬ 
liver  up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commilfioner;  (ex¬ 
cept  the  neceflary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children) ;  or,  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  effeCt s  to  the  amount  of  L.  20,  or  with-holds  any 
books  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi¬ 
tors,  he  lhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  Such  difco- 
very  is  expired,  any  other  perSon  voluntarily  disco¬ 
vering  any  part  of  his  eftate  before  unknown  to  the 
aflignees,  lhall  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
effeCls  So  discovered,  and  Such  farther  reward  as  the 
aflignees  and  commiflioners  lhall  think  proper.  And 
any  truftee  wilfully  concealing  the  eftate  of  any  bank¬ 
rupt,  after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  lhall  forfeit 
L.  too,  and  double  the  value  of  the  ellate  concealed, 
to  the  creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors; 
and  the  law  Seems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  Severe  againll 
the  bankrupt ;  but,  in  caSe  he  proves  honeft,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  Severity.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difcovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
a<5ted  in  all  points  to  the  SatisfaClion  of  his  creditors ; 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value,  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  lefs  than 
L.  20),  will  lign  a  certificate  to  that  purport;  the 
commiflioners  are  then  to  authenticate  Such  certificate 
under  their  hands  and  Seals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor  :  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  lhall 
appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  that  Such  cer¬ 
tificate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the 
Same ;  or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  Ihewn  by  any  of  the 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

If  no  caufe  be  Ihewn  to  the  contrary,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  is  allowed  of  courfe ;  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of 
his  effeCls,  for  his  future  Support  and  maintenance, 
and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honeft  induftry.  This  al¬ 
lowance  is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  be¬ 
haviour,  in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  larger  di¬ 
vidend.  For  if  his  effeCls  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  1  os.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  diferetion 


of  the  commiflioners  and  aflignees,  to  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  Sum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. ;  but 
if  they  pay  10  s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5  per  cent.-,  if  12  s.  and  6d.  then  71  per  cent. ;  and 
if  ijs.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  lhall  be  allow¬ 
ed  10  per  cent. ;  provided  that  Such  allowance  do  not 
in  the  firft  cafe  exceed  L.  200,  in  the  Second  L.  250, 
and  in  the  third  L.  300. 

BeSides  this  allowance  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity- 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difeharged  forever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt;  even  though  judgment  fhall  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  Such  debts ;  and,  for  that  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  commilfion  of  bankrupt,  are  on  pe¬ 
tition,  to  be  entered  On  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
againft  actions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account : 
though,  in  general,  the  production  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  fhall  be  Sufficient  evidence  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  mau  again  ;  and,  by  the  afiiftance  of  his  allow¬ 
ance  and  his  own  induftry,  may  become  a  ufeful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commonwealth :  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expeCted,  as  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  thefe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teftitiiony  of  his  creditors  theinfelves  of 
his  honeft  and  ingenuous  difpofition  ;  and  unlefs  his 
failures  have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than 
to  mifconduCt  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affeCt  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  property. 

By  virtue  of  the  flatntes  before-mentioned,  all  the 
perfonal  eftate  and  effeCts  of  the  bankrupt,  are  con- 
fidered  as  veiled,  by  the  aCl  of  bankruptcy,  in  the 
future  aflignees  of  his  commiflioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  aCtual  poffeflion,  or  debts,  contracts,  and  o- 
ther  chofes  in  aClion  ;  and  the  commiflioners  by  their 
warrant  may  caufe  any  houle  or  tenement  of  the 
bankrupt  to  be  broke  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
and  Seize  the  fame.  And  when  the  aflignees  are  cho- 
fen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  commiflioners 
are  to  aflign  every  thing  over  to  them ;  and  the 
property  of  every  part  of  the  eftate  is  thereby  as 
fully  vefted  in  them  as  it  was  Jn  the  bankrupt  him¬ 
felf,  and  they  have  the  Same  remedies  to  recover 
it. 

The  property  vefted  in  the  aflignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  firft  aCl  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been 
vefted  in  him  fince,  before  his  debts  are  Satisfied  or 
agreed  for.  Therefore  it  is  ufually  Said,  that  once  a 
bankrupt,  and  always  a  bankrupt :  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a  plain  direCt  aCl  of  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  o‘r  explained  a  way, by  any  Subsequent 
conduCl,  as  a  dubious  equivocal  aCl  may  be;  but  that,  if 
a  commilfion  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  commilfion 
and  the  property  of  the  aflignees  fhall  have  a  relation, 
or  reference,  back  to  the  firft  and  original  aCl  of 
bankruptcy.  Infomuch  that  all  traufaClions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  absolutely  null  and  void, 
either  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property,  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  Such  as  are  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy  ;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future  aflignees.  And  if  an 
execution  .be  liied  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
12  P  2  on 
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Coramif-  on  the  bankrupt’s  effects  till  after  the  aft  of  bank* 
fion.  ruptcy,  it  is  void,  as  again  ft  the  affignees.  But  the 
'  king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor  is 
within  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts  ;  for  if,  after  the  aft 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  alignment 
of  his  effefts,  an  extent  ilfues  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  France 
this  doftrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a  very  great 
length  ;  for  there,  every  aft  of  a  merchant,  for  10 
days  precedent  to  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed 
to  be  fraudulent,  and  is  therefore  void.  But  with  us 
the  law  ftands  upon  a  more  reafonable  footing  :  for 
as  thefe  afts  of  bankruptcy  may  fometimes  be  fecret 
to  all  but  a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade 
to  carry  this  notion  to  its  utmoft  length,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  ftat.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money 
paid  by  a  bankrupt  to  a  bona  fide ,  or  real,  creditor, 
in  a  courfe  of  trade,  even  after  an  aft  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  done,  lhall  be  liable  to  be  refunded.  Nor 
by  ftat.  1  Ja!c.  I.  c.  15.  fhall  any  debtor  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt  that  pays  him  his  debt  without  knowing  of  his 
bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it  again.  The 
Intention  of  this  relative  power  being  only  to  reach 
fraudulent  tranfaftions,  and  not  to  diftrefs  the  fair 
trader. 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  re¬ 
covering  this  property  fo  veiled  in  them,  by  their  own 
authority  ;  but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  matters  to  arbitration  without  the  confent  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  value,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  purfuance  of  notice  in  the  ga¬ 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effefts  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  affignees  muft,  within  12  months  after  the  com- 
miffion  iffiied,  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  diftribution  ;  at  which 
time  they  muft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commif- 
fioners  lhall  direft  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much 
in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  lhall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  dividend  muft 
be  made  equally,  and  in  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all  the 
creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts ;  no 
regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mort¬ 
gages,  indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecii- 
rity  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe  ;  for  the  com- 
.  million  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of  re¬ 
demption.  So  are  alfo  perfonal  debts,  where  the  cre¬ 
ditor  has  a  chattel  in  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor’s  lands  or 
goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 
ftat.  8  An.  c.  14.  (which  direfts,  that  upon  all  execu¬ 
tions  of  goods  being  on  any  premifles  demifed  to  a  te¬ 
nant,  one  year’s  rent  and  no  more  lhall,  if  due,  be 
paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  under 
a  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
ftatute  execution,  the  laudlord  lhall  be  allowed  his  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
ther  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  neglefted  to  dif- 
trein  while  the  goods  remained  on  the  premifles: 
which  he  is  otherwife  entitled  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent  be  the  quantum  what  it  may.  But  otherwife 


judgments  and  recognizances,  (both  which  are  debts  Commift 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri-  f‘on- 

ority),  and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- . . 

cial  inftrument,  (which  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty, 
and  are  ufually  the  next  in  order)  thefe  are  all  put 
on  a  level  with  debts  by  mere  Ample  contraft,  and  all 
paid  part  patfit.  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  ftatutes,  debts 
not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  lhall  be 
paid  equally  with  the  reft,  allowing  a  difcount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  infurances,  and  obli¬ 
gations  upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  bona  fide, 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commiffion  is  awarded,  lhall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  contrafted  before  any  aft  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Within  18  months  after  the  commiffion  iflued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  lhall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the 
effefts  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft.  And  if  any  fnrplns 
remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
lhall  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo¬ 
luntarily,  or  at  leaft  unwarily,  commit  afts  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  by  abfconding  and  the  like,  while  their  effefts 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fufpicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  fuch  afts,  and  fue  out  a  commiffion,  the 
bankrupt1  has  no  remedy,  but  muft  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  effefts  of  his  own  imprudence  :  except  that,  upon 
fatisfaftion  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commiffion 
may  be  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may  alfo  happen  when 
a  knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  is 
compelled,  by  a  commiffion,  to  do  them  that  jnftice 
which  otherwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  ufual  rule  is,  that  all  intereft  on  debts 
carrying  intereft  lhall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  ifluing 
the  commiffion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplns  left  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  lhall  again  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives. 

Commission  of  Lunacy ,  iflues  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whether  a  perfon  reprelented  to  be  a  luna¬ 
tic,  be  fo  or  not.  See  Lunacy. 

CoMMissiON-C^rtfrt.  See  Officers. 

Commission,  in  commerce.  Sec  Factorage. 

COMMISSIONER,  a  perfon  authorifed  by  com¬ 
miffion,  letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  commif¬ 
fion. 

Commissioner  in  the  General  Affsmhly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  See  General  Jljfenibly. 

Commissioners  of  the  Cu/loms.  See  Customs. 

Commissioners  of  Excife.  See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  See  Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  theTreafury .  See  Trea¬ 
sury  and  Exchequer. 

COMMISSURE,  Co  m^iissura,  a  term  ufed  byfome 
authors,  for  the  fmall  meatus’s  or  interftices  of  bodies  j 
or  the  little  clefts  between  the  particles ;  efpecially 
when  thofe  particles  are  broadilhand  flat,  and  lie  con¬ 
tiguous  to  one  another,  like  thin  plates  or  lamellae. 

See  Pore.  The  word  literally  fignifies  a  pining,  or 
Connecting  of  one  thing  to  another. 
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Commie*  Commissure,  in  architecture,  ire.  denotes  the 
fure  joint  of  two  (tones  ;  or,  the  application  of  the  furface 
Comrao*  one  to  ^iat  ottier*  See  Masonry. 

doi  e.  Among  anatomifts,  commifure  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
• - for  a  future  of  the  cranium,  or  (hull.  See  Suture. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
This  takes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  bail  ;  muft  be  by  proper  war¬ 
rant,  containing  the  caufe  of  the  commitment ;  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe  of  law, 
(fee  Trial)  ;  imprifonment  being  intended  only  for 
fafe  cuftody,  and  not  for  punifhment,  (fee  Arrest¬ 
ment  and  Bail),  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  u(ed 
with  the  utmoft  humanity  ;  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters  or  fubje&ed  to  other  hardiliips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  purpofe  of 
confinement  only  :  though,  what  are  fo  requifite,  muft 
too  often  be  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  gaolers  j 
who  are  frequently  a  mercilefs  race  of  men,  and,  by 
being  converfant  in  feenes  of  mifery,  fteeled  againft 
any  tender  fenfation. 

Commitment  of  Bankruptcy.  See  Commission 
of  Bankruptcy. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  perfons  to  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred, 
either  by  Come  court,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Committees/  Parliament,  a  certain  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  houfe,  for  the  examination 
of  a  bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of 
the  houfe,  ire.  See  Parliament. 

COMMIXTION,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 
See  Law,  Part  HI.  N°  clxii.  8. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  jnrif- 
prudence,  the  loan,  or  free  conceflion  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  reftoring  again  the  fame  individual  after  a 
certain  term.  The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  : 
there  is  this  difference,  however,  between  a  loan  and 
a  commodate ,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not 
fransfer  the  property  :  the  thing  muft  be  returned  in 
offence,  and  without  impairment :  fo  that  things  which 
confume  by  ufe,  or  time,  cannot  be  objedis  of  a  com¬ 
modate,  but  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they  may  be  return¬ 
ed  in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.  See  Law,  Part 
III.  N°  clxxiii.  8. 

COMMODIANUS  (Gazteus),  a  Chriftian  author  in 
the  4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verfe, 
intitled  Inftrudiions  ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  publilhed 
a  fine  edition  of  it,  in  1711,  at  the  end  of  Minucius 
Felix. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandizes  whatfoever,  that  a 
perfon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staple  Commodities,  fuch  wares  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market, 
or  exported  abroad ;  being,  for  the  moft  part,  the 
proper  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  general  officer  in  the  Britifh  ma¬ 


rine,  inverted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  Commo* 
fliips  of  war  deftined  on  any  particular  enttrprife,  dore. 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier-ge-  CoJ|m 
neral  in  the  army,  and  is  dillinguilhed  from  the  infe- 
rior  (hips  of  bis  lquadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant  ta-  ______ 

pering  towards  the  outer-end,  and  fometimes  fork¬ 
ed.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanifli,  comen - 
dador. 

Commodore,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fome  felect 
(hip  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in 
time  of  war,  and  carries  a  light  in  his  top  to  conduct 
the  reft,  and  keep  them  together. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
all  alike ;  is  owned  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  this  more  than  that.  In  which  fenfe,  common 
ltands  oppofied  to  proper ,  peculiar ,  &c.  Thus,  the  earth 
is  faid  to  be  our  common  mother  ;  in  the  firft,  or  gold¬ 
en  age,  all  things  were  in  common ,  as  well  as  the  fun 
and  elements :  the  name  animal  is  common  to  man 
and  bead ;  that  of  fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Common  Council.  See  Council. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules 
in  thele  kingdoms,  before  any  ftatute  was  enaefted 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  fame.  See  Law,  Part  II. 
n°  36. 

Common-place  Book ,  is  a  regifter  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s 
thinking  or  lhicly,  fo  difpoled,  as  that,  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lubjeefts  any  one  may  be  eafily  found.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  making  a  common-place  book  are  many  : 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  at¬ 
tention,  but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  him- 
felf,  provided  he  confiders  it  not  fo  much  as  a  regifter 
of  fentiments  that  (trike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
but  as  a  regifter  of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  fub- 
je&s.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  Thefe,  without  the  affilt- 
ance  of  a  common  place-book,  are  generally  loft 
both  to  himfelf  and  others.  There  are  various  me¬ 
thods  of  arranging  common-place  books  ;  that  of  Mr 
Locke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
trived. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down 
their  common-place  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole  ;  and  to  contain  references' to  every  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufficient  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  conlufion,  all  ihe  fe- 
cret  of  the  method  confifts. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mention¬ 
ed,  or,  for  more  Voom,  the  two  firft  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided,  by  parallel  lines,  into 
25  equal  parts;  whereof,  every  5th  line  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed,  by  its  colour  or  other  circumllance.  Thefe 
lines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof, 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  mi- 
nufcule,  are  to  be  duly  wrote. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let¬ 
ters  therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimen;  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  (hewn  in  the 
firft  four.  A,  B ,  C,  and  D. 
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The  index  of  the  common-place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing 
therein. 

In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  enter  is  moll  naturally  referred;  and  un¬ 
der  which  one  would  he  led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing!; 
in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let¬ 
ter,  and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it;  which  are  the 
characterise  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofe  (e.gr.)  I  would  enter  down  a  paffage  that 
refers  to  the  head  beauty  ;  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel :  then,  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line  e, 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is  b, 
and  firft  vowel  e  ;  as  beauty ,  beneficence ,  bread ,  breed¬ 
ing,  blem'tjhes),  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  direCI  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  charaCteriftic  have  been  entered,  I  turn  foreward 
to  the  firft  blank  page  I  find,  (which,  in  a  frefh  book, 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  2d),  and  here 
write  what  I  have  occafion  for  on  the  head  beauty  ; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand 
out  and  Ihew  itfelf :  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  wrote,  viz.  i,  in  the  index  in  the  (pace  B  e ; 
from  which  time,  the  clafs  b  e  becomes  wholly  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned 
to  letters  of  this  charafteriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  Be,  I  mull  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
have  wrote  my  matter  in  what  room  U'as  left  therein  ; 
fo,  if  after  entering  the  paffage  on  beauty,  I  fliould 
have  occafion  for  benevolence,  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  poffeffed  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
racieriftic,  I  begin  the  paffage  on  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page,  which  not  containing  the 
whole,  I  carry  it  on  to  page  3  d,  which  is  alfo  for  be; 
and  add  the  number  3  in  the  index. 

Common  Pleas,  is  one  of  the  king’s  courts  now  held 
conftantly  in  Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  former  times 
was  moveable. 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
ftriCt  law  of  the  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  aCtions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdiClion  with  the  king’s  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
aCIions  belonging  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries ;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or  againft  privileged  per- 
fbns ;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by  pone, 


recordari,  accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of  falfe  judgment, 
ire.  The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  Chief 
Jnftice  of  the  common  pleas,  who  is  aflifted  by  three 
other  judges  :  the  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the 
cufios  brevium,  who  is  the  chief  clerk ;  three  protho- 
notaries,  and  their  fecondaries  ;  the  clerk  of  the  war¬ 
rants,  clerk  of  the  efioins,  i4filazers,  4  exigentors, 
a  clerk  of  the  juries,  the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of 
the  king’s  filver,  clerk  of  the  treafury,  clerk  of  the 
feal,  clerk  of  the  outlawries,  clerk  of  the  inrolment 
of  fines  and  recoveries,  and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

Common,  in  law,  that  foil,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
common  to  this  or  that  town  or  lorffihip.  There  is 
common  of  pafture  for  cattle  ;  and  alfo  common  of 
filhing;  common  of  eftovers ;  common  of  turbary,  ire. 

Common -Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of 
England:  fee  Liturcy.  Clergymen  are  to  ufe  the 
pnblic  form  of  prayers  preferibed  by  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer ;  and  refilling  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  0- 
ther  public  prayers,  are  punilhable  by  flat.  1  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  grammar,  denotes  the  gender  of 
nouns,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes  : 
thus,  parens,  “  a  parent,”  is  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line, 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divifor,  a  quantity  or  number  which  ex¬ 
actly  divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  num¬ 
bers,  without  leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divifions 
of  the  civil  ftate.  See  Civil  State. 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into 
feveral  degrees ;  and  as  the  lords,  though  different  in 
rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpeeft  of  their  no¬ 
bility  ;  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  commonalty,  in 
refpetft  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

1.  The  firft  name  of  dignity,  next  beneath  a  peer, 
was  anciently  that  of  vidames,  vice-domiui,  or  valva- 
fiors  :  who  are  mentioned  by  our  ancient  lawyers,  as 
viri  magnae  dignitatis  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks 
highly  of  them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufe  ; 
and  our  legal  antiquarians'  are  not  agreed  upon  even 
their  original  or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now,  therefore,  the  firft  perfonal  dignity,  after 
the  nobility,  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George,  or 
of  the  garter  ;  firft  inftituted  by  Edw.  III.  A.  D  1 344. 

3.  Next,  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-counlellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s 
bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Engliffi 
judges),  follows  a  knight  bantu  ret ;  who  indeed,  by 

ftatures 
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•  Commo-  ftatutes  J  Richard  II.  ftat.  2.  c.  4.  and  14  Richard  II. 

*  nalty-  c.  1 1.  is  ranked  next  after  barons ;  and  his  precedence 

before  the  younger  fons  of  vifcounts,  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  order  of  king  James  I.  in  the  10th  year  of 
his  reign.  But  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  this  rank,  he 
muft  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  perfon,  in  the 
field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  time  of  open  war  j 
elfe  he  ranks  after 

4.  Baronets ;  who  are  the  next  in  order :  wliich 
title  is  a  dignity  of  inheritance,  created  by  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  and  ufually  defcendible  to  the  iflue-male.  It 
was  firft  inftituted  by  king  James  I.  A.  D.  1611,  in 
order  to  raife  a  competent  f'um  for  the  reduction  of 
the  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  ;  for  which  rcafon 
all  baronets  have  the  arms  of  Ulfter  fuperadded  to 
their  family-coat. 

5.  Next  follow  knights  of  the  Bath  ;  an  order  infti¬ 
tuted  by  king  Henry  IV.  and  revived  by  king  Geo.  I. 
They  are  fo  called  from  the  ceremony  of  bathing  the 
night  before  their  creation. 

6.  The  laft  of  thefe  inferior  nobility  are  knights 

bachelors  ;  the  moft  ancient,  though  the  loweft,  order 
of  knighthood  amongft  us :  for  we  have  an  inftance 
of  king  Alfred’s  conferring  this  order  on  his  f’on  Athel- 
ftan.  » 

7.  The  above,  with  thofe  enumerated  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom ;  efquires  and  gentle¬ 
men  being  only  names  of  worjhip.  But  before  thefe 
laft  the  heralds  rank  all  colonels,  ferjeants  at  law,  and 
dodtors  in  the  three  learned  profcfiions. 

8.  Efquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  who  obferves,  that  every  ef- 
quire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  arma  gerit,  “  who  bears  coat-armour,”  the 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man’s  family  :  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  the  jus  imaginum ,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceftor  at  leaft  who  had  borne  fome  curule  of¬ 
fice.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  fomewhat  unfettled  what 
eonftitutes  the  diftindtion,  or  who  is  a  real  efquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  eftate,  however  large,  that  Confers  this 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  hiinielf  a 
herald,  diftinguifhes  them  the  moft  accurately  ;  and  he 
reckons  up  four  forts  of  them  :  I Jt,  The  eldeft  fons  of 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons,  in  perpetual  fucceflion. 
2dlV,  The  eldeft  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldeft  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fucceflion  :  both 
which  fpecies  of  efquires,  Sir  Henry  Spelman  intitles 
armigeri  natalitii.  3 d  1 V,  Efquires  created  by  the  king’s 
letters  patent,  or  other  inveftiture  ;  and  their  eldeft 
fons.  4‘hiy,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  their  office  ;  as 
juftices  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office 
of  truft  under  the  crown.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of  whom 
eonftitutes  three  at  his  inftallation  ;  and  all  foreign, 
nay,  Irifh  peers  ;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldeft 
fons  of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  ti¬ 
tular  lords,  are  only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  muft  be 
fo  named  in  all  legal  proceedings. 

9.  As  for  gentlemen,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  :  for  whofbever 
ftudieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  ftudieth  in  the  u- 
niverfities,  who  profeffeth  literal  fciences,  and  (to  be 


fliort)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour,  Commoner 
and  will  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a  11 
gentleman,  he  fhall  be  called  mafter,  and  fhall  be  ta-  Commons- 
ken  for  a  gentleman. 

10.  A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  40  s.  by 
the  year  ;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  fhire,  and  do  any  other  adt 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  probus  et  legalis 
homo. 

11.  The  reft  of  the  commonalty  are  tradefmen,  ar¬ 
tificers,  and  labourers ;  who  (as  well  as  all  others)  muft, 
in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  1  Henry  V.  c.  5.  be  ftyted 
by  the  name  and  addition  of  their  eftate,  degree  or 
myftery,  in  all  actions  and  other  legal  proceedings. 

COMMONER,  or  Gentleman-Commoner,  in 
the  univerfities,  a  ftudent  entered  in  a  certain  rank. 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,  a  denomi¬ 
nation  given  to  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  See 
Parliament. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  kingdom,  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  every  one  of  which  has  a  voice  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  either  perfonally,  or  by  his  reprefentatives. 

In  a  free  ftate  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  a- 
gent,  ought  to  be,  in  foine  meafure,  his  own  gover¬ 
nor  ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leall  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  (hould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the 
ftate  are  fmall,  and  its  citizens  eafily  known,  ffiould  be 
exercifed  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  or  collec¬ 
tive  capacity,  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece,  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ftate.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public  territory  is  extended  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens  is  increafed.  Thus 
when,  after  the  focial  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome,  and  each  had  a 
vote  in  the  public  aflemblies,  it  became  impoffible  to 
diftinguilh  the  fpurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  all  elections  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  diforderly ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Caefar,  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  their  Country,  and  at  laft  to  diffolve 
the  commonwealth.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  fhould 
do  that  by  their  reprefentatives,  which  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  perform  in  perfon  ;  reprefentatives  chofen 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diftridts,  where¬ 
in  all  the  voters  are  or  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed. 

The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights, 
eledted  by  the  proprietors  of  lands ;  the  cities  and  bo¬ 
roughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgefles,  cho¬ 
fen  by  the  mercantile  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of 
the  nation  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the  diet  of  Sweden  are  chofen  by  the  corporate 
towns,  Stockholm  fending  four,  as  London  does  with 
us,  other  cities  two,  and  fome  only  one.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Englilh  reprefentatives  is  513,  of  Scots  45  ;  in 
all  558.  And  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one 
particular  diftridi,  when  eledted  and  returned,  ferves 
for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end  of  his  coming  thi¬ 
ther  is  not  particular  but  general;  not  barely  to  ad¬ 
vantage  his  conftituents,  but  the  commonwealth ;  to 
advife  his  majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fum- 
mons. 
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Commons  mons,  u  tie  communi  confilio  fuper  uegotiis  quibuf- 
II  dam  arduis  et  urgentibus,  regem,  ftatum  et  defenfio- 
Commum-  nem  regni  Angliae  et  ecclefiae  Anglicanae  concer* 
catlon-  nentibus.”  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de¬ 
puty  in  the  united  provinces,  to  confiilt  with,  or  take 
the  advice  of,  his  condiments  upon  any  particular 
point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks  it  proper  or  prudent  lo 
to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  relate  principally  to  the  railing  of  taxes,  and  the 
elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  See 
Taxes  and  Elections. 

Doclers  Commons.  See  College  of  civilians. 

Prolhr  of  the  Commons.  See  Proctor. 

COMMONTY,  in  Scots  law,  fometinies  fignifies 
lands  belonging  to  two  or  more  common  proprie¬ 
tors  ;  fomcdmes  a  heath  or  muir  though  it  fhould  be¬ 
long  in  property  to  one,  if  there  has  been  a  promifcu- 
ous  poireffion  upon  it  by  pafturage  ;  and  the  aft  1695 
mentions  commonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
king  and  to  royal  boroughs.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
N°  clxxv.  16. 

COMMONWEALTH.  See  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
half  a  cantred,  or  hundred  ;  containing  50  villages. 
See  Hundred.  Wales  was  anciently  divided  into 
three  provinces ;  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into  can- 
treds  j  and  every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hun¬ 
dreds.  Silvefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his 
itinerary,  that  a  commote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

COMMUNES,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
Linnaeus’s  methodus  Calycina ,  confiding  of  plains 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  calix  or  flow¬ 
er-cup  common  to  many  flowers  or  florets.  Thefe 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  fy- 
flems. 

COMMUNIBUS  locis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent 
ufe  among  philofophical,  ire.  writers ;  implying  l'ome 
medium,  or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places. 
Dr  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  communibus  locis,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking 
one  place  with  another. 

Communibus  jd?in'ts ,  has  the  fame  import  with  re¬ 
gard  to  years,  that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard 
to  places.  Mr  Derham  obferves  that  the  depth  of 
rain,  communibus  annis ,  or  one  year  with  another, 
were  it  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in 
Townley  in  Lancalhire,  to  424  inches;  at  Upminfter 
iu  Eflex,  to  ipi;  at  Zurich,  32*  ;  at  Pifa,  43A  ;  and 
at  Paris  to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  act 
of  imparting  fomething  to  another. 

Communication  isalfo  ufed  for  the  connection  of 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  paflage  from  one  place 
to  another  :  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  aft  whereby  a 
body  at  reft  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body  ;  or, 
it  is  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  already  mo¬ 
ving. 

Lines  of  Communication,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  .continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corre- 
fpondence  between  two  forts  or  pofts ;  or  at  a  fiege. 


between  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one  Comma* 
another.  nifat0» 

Canal  of  Communication.  See  Canau.  Commora 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being  - 

united  in  doftrine  and  dilcipline  ;  in  which  fenfe  of 
the  word,  dilferent  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu¬ 
nion  with  each  other. 

In  the  primitive  Chriftian  church,  every  bilhop  was 
obliged,  after  his  ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters 
to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify  that  he  was  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  them.  The  three  grand  communions  into 
which  the  Chriftian  church  is  a*  prefent  divided,  is 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  Proteftant  church  :  but  originally  all  Chriftians 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  ofie  com¬ 
mon  faith  and  dilcipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  communi¬ 
cating  in  the  faerament  of  the  eucharift,  or  the  Lord’s 
fupper.  See  Religion. 

Communion  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  office  for  jhe  adminiftration  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  l’acrament,  extrafted  from  feveral  ancient  liturgies, 
as  thole  of  St  Bafil,  St  Ambrofe,  iffc. 

By  the  laft  rubric,  part  of  this  fervice  is  appointed 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  after  the  mor¬ 
ning  prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicants. 

COMMUNITY,  alociety  of  men  living  in  the  fame 
place,  under  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  regulations,  and 
the  fame  cuftoms. 

COMMUTATION  in  law,  the  change  of  a  penalty 
or  punilhment  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs ;  as  when  death 
is  commuted  for  banifliment,  ire. 

COMNENA  (Ann)  daughter  of  Alexis  Comnenes 
emperor  of  the  Eaft  ;  memorable  for  her  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  virtue,  and  for  her  hiftory  of  the  life  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  her  father,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  She 
flourilhed  about  the  year  1 1 1 7. 

COMO,  a  ftrong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafco,  with  a  bilhop’s 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialifts  in  1 706,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 

N.  Lat.  45,  4 j. 

Como,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largelt  in  Italy.  It 
is  fituated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  the  Comafco,  on 
the  confines  of  Swilferland  and  the  Grifons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMORA  iflands,  fie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar,  and  the  coart  of  Zanguehar, 
from  10  to  15  degrees  fbuth  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  fome  fpeaking 
of  three,  others  of  five,  and  fome  of  eight  of  thefe 
iflands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,  fheep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 

They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  nioft  re¬ 
markable  of  them,  and  which  the  Europeans  are  beft 
acquainted  with,  is  the  ifland  of  Johanna.  See  that 
article. 

COMORIN, or  Cape  Comorin,  the  mod  foutherly 
promontory  of  the  hither  India,  lying  north-weft  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handfome  and  large  town  of  lower 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name. 
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Comof*  name.  It  is  To  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could  ne- 
U  ver  take  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Company.  Hungarians  or  Ruflians,  who  are  very  rich,  and  are  of 
the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Danube, 
in  the  ifland  of  Sihut,  E.  Lon.  18.  2 5.  N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

COMOSAC,  in  botany,  from  Coma.  An  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  confuting  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpiraea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow- 
fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly  diltinct  genera,  are 
by  Linnaeus  collected  into  one,  under  the  name  of  fpi- 
Tcea.  The  flowers,  growing  in  a  head,  referable  a 
bufh,  or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the 
epithet  Comofc , 

COMPACT,  in  philofophy,  is  faid  of  bodies  which 
are  of  a  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy  texture,  with  few 
-pores,  and  thole  very  fmall. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  agreement, 
or  contract  fti  pula  ted  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANY,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  traders,  joined  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  common  intereft.  The  word  is  formed  of 
the  French  compagnie ,  and  that  of  comp  ante,  or  com¬ 
panies,  which  Chifflet  oblerves,  are  found  in  the  Sa- 
lique  law,  tit.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words, 
underftood  of  foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern 
phrafe,  are  comrades  or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  toge¬ 
ther,  eat  together,  ire.  of  the  Latin  cum  “with,”  and 
pants  “  bread.”  It  may  be  added,  that  in  feme  Greek 
authors,  under  the  weftern  empire,  the  word  K.vp.irxH* 
occurs  in  the  fenfe  of  fociety  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  it  from  the  French  or  Ita¬ 
lians. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnerfhip  ;  the  term  company 
being  reftrained  to  focieties  confuting  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  members,  affociated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor¬ 
porated,  are  thus  erected  into  companies,  which  have 
charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

We  fliall  here  give  feme  account  of  the  principal 
companies  of  merchants,  feme  of  which  trade  with 
joint  flocks,  and  all  of  them  enjoy  by  charter  many 
exclufive  privileges.  For,  however  injurious  thefe  com¬ 
panies  may,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  reckoned  to  the 
nation  in  general,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  the 
original  parents  of  all  our  foreign  commerce  ;  private 
traders  upon  their  own  bottom  being  difeouraged  from 
hazarding  their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  till  the 
methods  of  traffic  had  been  fettled  by  joint- flock  com¬ 
panies  :  and  from  this  very  principle  it  is,  that  we 
find  feveral  nations  at  prefent  endeavouring  to  extend 
their  trade  by  the  fame  means.  The  moft  ancient 
trading  company,  in  Britain,  is  the  Hamburgh  com¬ 
pany,  originally  called  merchants  of  the  flaple,  and  af¬ 
terwards  merchant  adventures :  they  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  king  Edward  IV.  from  which  time  they  tra¬ 
ded  with  fuccefs  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elifabeth,  who, 
for  a  farther  encouragement  of  their  induftry,  not  on¬ 
ly  confirmed,  but  enlarged  their  privileges.  How¬ 
ever,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  this  trade  is  now 
open  to  private  merchants,  upon  payifig  a  very  fmall 
fum  to  the  company.  The  company  of  this  kind,  next 
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incorporated,  was  that  of  the  Ruffia-merchants ;  who  Company, 
having  improved  their  trade  and  commerce  in  tliofe 
remote  parts,  were  incorporated  by  Edward  VI. 
greatly  encouraged  by  queen  Mary,  and  had  their  con¬ 
firmation,  with  an  enlargement  of  their  privileges, 
from  Elifabeth.  This  company  is  not  very  confuler- 
able  at  prefent;  the  trade  of  tliofe  parts  being  rnoltly 
carried  on  by  private  merchants,  on  paying  the  fum 
of  5  1.  to  the  company. 

The  Eaftland  company,  formerly  called  merchants 
of  Elbin,  were  encorporated  by  queen  Elifabeth,  and 
by  her  greatly  encouraged  ;  but,  like  the  former  com¬ 
pany,  it  is  now  become  inconliderable,  the  trade  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  being  laid  open  by  a<ft  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  ~ 

The  Turky,  or  Levant  company,  was  likewife  in¬ 
corporated  by  the  fame  prince  1's,  and  its  charter  con¬ 
firmed  and  enlarged  by  king  James  I.  who  impower- 
ed  them  to  trade  to  the  Levant,  or  eaftern  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  particularly  to  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
Alexandria,  Grand-Cairo,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Turkilh  dominions.  But  this  trade  is  now  alfo  laid 
open  to  private  merchants,  upon  paying  a  fmall  con* 
fideration. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Eaft-India  company,  firA 
incorporated  in  the  year  1 600,  and  impowered  to  trade 
to  all  countries  lying  eaflward  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Towards  the  end  of  king  William’s  reign,  an 
acl  of  parliament  palled,  granting  all  private  mer- 
cliants,  who  ffiould  raife  a  certain  lum  for  the  fupply 
of  the  government,  the  privilege  of  trading  to  thefe 
parts.  Accordingly,  a  great  many  fubferibed,  and 
were  called  the  New  Eaft-India  company  ;  which  foon 
found  it  necelfery  to  unite  with  the  old  one,  and  trade 
with  one  joint  flock :  fince  which  time,  they  have  been 
ftyled  the  united  Eaft-India  company  ;  and  arc  at 
prefent  in  a  flourilhing  condition,  and  in  polTeffiou 
of  many  confiderable  forts  and  factories  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  the  Coromandel-coaft,  the  bay  of  Bengal, &c. 

The  royal  African  company  was  firft  e reefed  in  the 
year  1661,  with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  from 
cape  Blanc,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  20?  N.  Lat.  as 
far  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  this  trade  is  now 
laid  open  by  a<ft  of  parliament. 

The  Eaftland  company,  the  Greenland  company,  the 
Hudfon’s-bay  company,  the  South-fea  company,  have 
likewife  their  feveral  charters  and  privileges  for  tra¬ 
ding  to  the  places  from  which  they  take  their  deno¬ 
minations. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  trading  companies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  a  fimilar 
nature  are  the  Dutch  Eaft  and  Weft  India  companies, 
the  French  Eaft  and  Weft  India  companies,  ire. 

Concerning  thefe  companies,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  however  necelfary  they  might  be  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  they  are  now  looked  upon  by  moft 
men  in  the  light  of  monopolies  :  hence  it  is,  that  their 
privileges  have  from  time  to  time  been  leffened,  in 
order  to  eftablifh  an  abfolutely  free  and  general  trade ; 
and  experience  hath  fliewn,  that  the  trade  of  the  na¬ 
tion  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  monopolies  have 
been  laid  afide.  Indeed,  to  carry  on  trade  with  di- 
ftant  countries,  where  forces  and  forts  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  a  company  with  a  joint  ftock  feems  neceflary  ; 

12  Q,  or, 
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cr,  at  leaft,  certain  duties  ought  to  be  paid  by  all  who 
trade  thither,  towards  defraying  the  laid  expences : 
for  not  to  fpeak  of  the  Eaft-India,  Hudfon’s-bay,  &c. 
companies,  the  expence  of  maintaining  whole  forts 
in ttfl  be  very  conliderable,  even  the  i  urky,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Mofcovy,  and  E.iltland  companies,  which  do 
not  trade  with  a  joint  flock,  are  neverthelcfs  obliged 
to  be  at  confiderable  charges,  in  making  prefents  to 
the  grand  figtiior  and  his  minifters,  maintaining  con- 
fitls,  ire.  It  would  therefore  be  injuftice  that  any 
Ihould  trade  to  the  places  within  their  charters,  with¬ 
out  paying  the  fame  duties  toward’s  the  company’s 
charge,  as  the  prefent  adventurers  pay ;  but  then  there 
appears  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  of  the  king’s  fubjetfts 
Ihould  be  barred  front  trading  to  thofe  places,  or  for¬ 
ced  to  pay  a  great  fine  for  admilfion,  that  are  willing 
to  pay  the  company’s  duties,  and  fubmit  to  their  regu¬ 
lations  and  orders  in  other  refpedls. 

On  the  whole,  as  all  reftri&ions  of  trade  are  found 
to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
no  company  whatloever,  whether  they  trade  in  a  joint 
flock,  or  only  under  regulation,  can  be  for  the  public 
good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for  all  of  any  of  his  ma¬ 
yfly’s  fubjecls  to  be  admitted  into  all  or  any  of  the 


laid  companies,  at  any  time,  and  for  a  very  inconfi- 
derable  fine. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute¬ 
nant  and  enfign. 

The  number  of  centinels  or  private  foldiers  in  a 
company,  may  be  from  50  to  80 ;  and  a  battalion  con- 
lifts  of  13  fuch  companies,  one  of  which  is  always 
grenadiers,  and  polled  on  the  right ;  next  them  Hand 
the  eldeft  company,  and  on  the  left  the  fecond  com¬ 
pany  ;  the  youngeft  one  being  always  ported  in  the 
centre.  Companies  not  incorporated  into  regiments 
are  called  irregulars,  or  independent  companies. 

Artillery'  Company.  See  Artillery. 

Company  of  Ships ,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who 
make  a  charter  party  among  themf'elves ;  the  principal 
conditions  whereof  ufually  are,  that  certain  velfels 
lhal]  be  acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear- 
admiral  ;  that  fuch  and  fuch  lignals  lhall  be  obferved  ; 
that  thofe  which  bear  no  guns,  lhall  pay  fo  much  per 
cent,  of  their  cargo  ;  and  in  cafe  they  be  attacked,, 
that  what  damages  are  fuftained,  lhall  be  reimbnrfed 
by  the  company  in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean*, 
fuch  companies  are  called  csnferv.es,. 


COMPARATIVE 


Anatomy 


IS  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  confiders  the  fe- 
condary  objects,  or  the  bodies  of  other  animals ; 
ferving  for  the  more  accurate  diftimftions  of  feveral 
parts,  and  fnpplying  the  defedl  of  human  fubjetrts. 

It  is  otherwile  called  the  anatomy  of  beafts,  and 
fometimes  zootomy ;  and  Hands  in  contradiftindtion  to 
human  anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  con- 
fiders  the  human  body,  the  primary  object  of  ana¬ 
tomy.  See  Anatomy. 


Introduction. 


The  ufes  of 
Compara¬ 
tive  Ana¬ 
tomy. 


How  the 
aftion  of 
nvufcles  is 
determined. 


The  principal  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy 
are  the  following :  firll,  it  furnilhes  us  with  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  aniqtals,  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  being  impofed  upon  by  thofe  authors  who 
have  delineated  and  deferibed  feveral  parts  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  Secondly,  it  helps 
us  to  underhand  feveral  paffages  in  the  ancient  writers 
in  medicine,  who  have  taken  many  of  their  deferip- 
tions  from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them.  The  third 
and  great  ufe  we  reap  from  this  fcience,  is  the  light  it 
carts  on  feveral  functions  in  the  human  oeconomy, 
about  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difputes  among 
anatomifts. . 

In  this  view  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  infill  on  thofe 
parts  whofe  ufe  is  eafily  underflood  when  once  their 
ftruerture  is  unravelled  ;  thus  for  inftance,  if  we  be 
acquainted  with  the  a  diion  of  the  mufcles  in  general, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  ufe  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  mufcle,  whofe  origin  and  infertion  is  known, 
if  we  at  die  fame  time  confider  the  various  connec¬ 


tions  of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rent  degree  of  mobility  they  have  with  refpedt  to 
each  other  :  in  the  fame  manner  if  we  know  the  ufe 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  we  can  eafily  allign  the  ufe 


of  thofe  nerves  which  are  diftributed  to  any  particular 
part.  There  is  then  no  occafion  for  a  complete  olte- 
ology,  myology,  ire.  of  the  feveral  animals  we  lhall 
treat  of,  nor  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the 
rtrudlure  of  any  of  the  parts,  unlefs  when  it  ferves  to- 
illuftrate  fome  of  the  fore-mentioned  purpofes. 

That  the  firft  ufe  we  propofed  from  examining  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  parts  in  brutes  is  real  and  of  confe- 
quence,  is  evident  from  looking  ipto  the  works  of 
fome  of  the  earliert  and  greatell  mailers  of  anatomy, 
who  for  want  of  human  mbjedls  have  often  borrowed 
their  dferiptions  from  other  animals.  The  great  Ve- 
falius,  although  he  juftly  reproves  Galen  for  this  fault, 
is  guilty  of  the  fame  himfelf,  as  is  plain  from  his  deli¬ 
neations  of  the  kidneys,  uterus,  the  mufcles  of  the 
eye  and  fome  other  parts.  Nor  is  antiquity  only  to 
be  charged  with  this,  fince  in  Willis’s  Anatomia  Cere¬ 
bri  (the  plates  of  which  were  reviled  by  that  accurate 
anatomili  Dr  Lower)  there  are  feveral  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  taken  from  different  brutes,  efpedally  the  dog, 
belides  thofe  he  owns  to  be  fuch.  Welhallgiye  feve¬ 
ral  examples  of  the  fecond  ufe  in  the  fequel  of  the  work. 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  con-  The  %  . 
tains  the  moll  furprifing  variety,  and  the  defeent  in  t  and  uni- 
each  is  fo  gradual,  that  the  little  tranfitions  and  devia-  formityob* 
tions  are  almoft  imperceptible.  The  bat  and  flying-  fervable  ia 
fquirrel,  though  quadrupeds,  have  wings  to  buoy  them-  nature, 
felves  up  in  the  air.  Some  birds  inhabit  the  waters, 
and  there  are  filhes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not 
llrangers  to  the  airy  regions ;  the  amphibious  animals 
blend  the  terreftrial  and  aquatic  together. 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a  vaft  variety,  it  is  not  only 
needlefs  but  impoflible  to  confider  all  of  them  particu¬ 
larly.  We  lhall  take  only  fome  of  the  moll  remark¬ 
able  genera*  and  hope  from  what  will  be  faid  of 
them, 
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them,  any  of  the  intermediate  degrees  may  be  under- 

4  flood. 

Divifion  of  f n  treating  of  quadrupeds,  we  fhall  divide  them  into 

animals  in-  the  carnivorous,  i.  e.  thole  that  feed  indifferently  on 
to  quadru-  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances,  and  granivorous :  as 
fifch  an  inflance  of  thefe  lalt  we  fhall  take  the  rnminant 
I  and  infetts.’  kind.  The  fowls  we  fhall  alio  divide  into  tliofe  that  feed 
on  grain,  and  thofe  that  feed  on  flefli.  The  diflin<Slion 
we  fhall  make  in  treating  of  fillies,  fhall  be  of  thofe  that 
have  lungs,  and  thofe  that  have  them  not.  The  firfl 
indeed  are  with  difficulty  procured,  and  atthe  fame  time 
differ  very  little  from  quadrupeds.  As  the  ftru&ure  of 
inledls  is  fo  very  minute,  and  lends  us  but  little  affifl- 
ance  for  the  ends  propofed,  we  purpofely  omit  them. 

In  inquiring  into  the  flrudlure  of  different  animals, 
we  ought  to  be  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  form  of 
their  body,  manner  of  life,  kind  of  food;  or  in  fhort, 
with  their  natural  hiflory,  which  will  lead  us  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  reafon  of  their  different  flrudlure,  and 
thence  explain  the  actions  of  the  human  body. 

-  Chap.  I.  Of  Quadrupeds  in  general. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  ire. 
to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 
varies  in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  difference  of  the  climate  ;  thus  in  Ruflia  and  the 
northern  countries,  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 
while  the  little  Spanilh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows, 

5  have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

Cuticula,  The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds,  are  difpofed 
cutis,  pan-  much  in  the  lame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  elaf- 
niculuscar-  tjc  .  immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin  cu- 
110  us’  taneous  mufcular  fubftance  called  panniculus  carnofus , 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind 
excepted ;  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferving 
to  fhrivel  the’fkin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infedts,  their 
tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpole, 
while  their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport 

6  and  progreflion. 

"Whence  It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome  mufcles 
the  notion  0f  the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  cre- 
niculus^car"  ma^er>  an^  frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa 
nofus  ire'  emac'ated  fubjedis,  to  referable  this  thin  mufcle, 

’  *  that  fome  of  the  older  anatomilis  reckoned  fuch  a  pan- 

nicnlus  among  the  common  teguments  of  the  human 
y  body.  This  Carolus  Stephanas  has  well  obferved. 

Why  mod  Moll  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby 
quadrupeds  their  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  their  chell,  fo  as 
ivant  cla-  to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the 
Vlc  es‘  human.  This  fmall  diflance  of  their  anterior  extre¬ 
mities  is  very  neceflary  for  their  uniform  progreflion  : 
apes  indeed  a»d  fquirrels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them 
a  mope  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing,  but 
when  they  fit  down  on  all-four  they  walk  but  indif¬ 
ferently. 

Chap.  II.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Dog. 

We  may  firfl  obferve  of  thisanimal,  as  indeed  of  mod 
quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  fteps 
depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremi¬ 
ties;  however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is 
proportionally  longer  and  fmaller,  his  l’pine  more  flex¬ 
ible,  by-wlnch  he  is  able  at  each  Hep  to  bring  his  po- 


flerior  extremities  nearer  to  his  anterior.  His  com-  Cutis * 

mon  teguments  are  much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  qua¬ 
drupeds,  only  they  allow  little  or  no  paflage  for 
fweat,  but  when  he  is  over-heated  the  fuperfiuous 
matter  finds  an  exit  by  the  fall,  ary  glands,  for  he 
lolls  out  his  tongue  and  flavers  plentifully.  [8] 

The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fnpply  Abdomen, 
which  the  redius  is  inferred  flefliy  into  the  os  pubis,  mu  [cult  py 
The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 
confidering  the  poflure  of  the  animal  we  will  find  to 
be  a  wife  provilion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 
liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periflaltic  motion  ;  fo  in  our  eredl  poflure  the  natu¬ 
ral  gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  downward,  but 
in  the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the 
inteflines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  fa¬ 
vourable  derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in 
the  poflerior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  high- 
efl ;  and  belides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  far¬ 
ther  down  in  us,  we  had  been  in  continual  hazard  of 
an  epiplocele,  which  the  dog  is  not  fubjedl  to  as  his 
vifeera  do  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles.  The  inferior  and  anterior  lamella  of 
the  omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  flo- 
mach,  pylorus,  liver,  ire.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  hu¬ 
man,  but  the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over, 
goes  diredtly  to  the  back-hone.  This  ferves  to  explain 
the  formation  of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  human  bo¬ 
dy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum,  having 
loft  its  fat,  palling  over  the  llomach  and  colon, 
where  it  reaflumes  its  pinguedo,  fo  proceeds  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  &c.  The  llris  of 
fat  are  pretty  regularly  difpofed  through  it,  accom¬ 
panying  the  difti  ibution  of  the  blood- veflels  to  guard 
them  from  the  preflure  of  the  fuper-incumbent  vilcera. 

This  animal’s  llomach,  though  pretty  much-  refem- 
bling  the  human  in  its  ffiape,  is  fomewhat  differently  8 
fituated.  It  lies  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the.  Ventricu- 
other  vifeera  do  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  'us* 
lhape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained,  that 
is,  its  inferior  orifice  is  much  farther  down  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  fuperior  than  the  human :  by  this  means 
the  grofs  food  has  an  eafier  paflage  into  the  duode¬ 
num.  Again,  the  fundus  of  the  human  llomach,  when 
diftended,  (lands  almoll  diredlly  forwards,  which  is 
occafioned  by  the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo  clofe  down 
to  the  back-bone,  ire.  at  its  two  orifices ,  but  it  not 
being  fixed  in  that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  re¬ 
mains  always  pollerior:  this  alfo  an fwers  very  well 
the  lhape  of  the  different  cavities,  the  diflance  betwixt 
the  cardia  and  fundus  being  greater  than  that  betwixt 
the  two  fides.  It  feems  to  be  much  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  than  the  human,  that  it 
might  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  food  at  once, 

Which  was  very  neceflary,  fince  this  animal  cannot  at 
any  time  get  its  fullenance  as  men  do.  The  turbil- 
lion  is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coardtion  forming 
the  antrum  Willifii  as  in  the  ftomach  of  man.  It  is 
confiderably  thicker  and  more  mufcular  than  ours  for 
breaking  the  cohefion  of  their  food,  which  they  fwal- 
low  without  fufficient  chewing.  Hence  it  is  evident 
the  force  of  the  llomacli  is  not  lb  great  as  fome  have 
luppofed,  nor  its  contradlion  fo  violent;  otherwile 
that  of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  tire 
1 2  lharp 
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(harp  bones,  ire.  they  always  take  down ;  for  the 
contraction  here  is  ftill  greater  than  in  the  human  fto- 
mach,  which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugae  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  villofa  are  neither  fo  large  nor  fituated  tranf- 
verfely  as  in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice  to 
the  other ;  the  reafon  of  which  difference  is,  perhaps, 
that  they  might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the 
hard  fubftances  this  creatnre  frequently  feeds  upon  ; 
and  for  the  lame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coarCiion 

9  at  their  pylorus. 

Inteftines.  The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally 
much  Ihorter  than  ours  ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  moftly  ul'e,  foon  diflblves  and  then  putrifies ; 
on  which  account  there  was  no  occafiorts  for  a  long 
traCl  of  inteftines,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  ihould 
be  quickly  thrown  out  of  the  body :  the  fame  is  to  be 
obferved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufeti- 
lar  coat  of  the  intellines  is  alfo  ftronger  than  the  hu¬ 
man,  to  protrude  the  hard  bones,  led  they  Ihould  Hop 
fomewhere  in  the  canal. 

The  valvular  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in 

10  a  longitudinal  direction. 

Duodenum.  The  duodenum  differs  confiderably  in  its  fituation 
from  the  human  ;  for  in  man  it  firft  mounts  from  the 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right-fide, 
then  paffes  down  by  the  gall-bladder,  and  marching 
over  the  right-kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas 
mufcles,  makes  a  curvature  upwards,  and  paffes  over 
the  back-bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hy- 
, ,  pochondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum, 
Jejunum,  mefentery  and  mefocolon  to  commence  jejunum,  be¬ 
ing  firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pan¬ 
creatic  duCis  entering  at  its  molt  depending  part : 
whereas  in  the  dog  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  py¬ 
lorus  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs 
loofe  and  pendulous  with  the  mefentery  backwards  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  then  turning  np  again 
is  fixed  to  the  back-bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jeju¬ 
num  ;  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it 
at  the  moft  depending  part ;  therefore  the  fame  in¬ 
tention  feems  to  have  been  had  in  view  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  part  in  both,  viz.  the  giving  the  chyle, 
after  the  liquors  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  poured 
into  it,  a  difadvantageous  courfe,  that  fo  it  might  be 
the  more  intimately  blended  with  the  humours  before 
its  entry  into  the  jejunum,  where  the  la&eals  are  ve¬ 
ry  numerous :  and  this  by  reafon  of  their  different 
pofture,  the  fame  defign  (though  by  a  very  different 
1 2  order  of  the  parts),  is  brought  about  in  both. 

Inteftina  The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  onrs, 
tenuia.  onjy  Sorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  Ihorter  and  lefs 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body ;  and  we  take  it 
for  a  general  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vege¬ 
table  food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably 
longer,  but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious  than 
fuch  creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence  man 
from  this  form  of  his  inteftines  and  that  of  the  teeth, 
feems  to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on 
vegetables,  and  ftill  the  mod  Qf  his  food  is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  eafily  reduced  in¬ 
to  chyle,  but  alfo  more  prone  to  putrefaction,  too 
long  a  remora  of  the  juices  might  occafion  the  word 
conlequences.  So  it  was  neceffary  that  their  recep¬ 


tacles  (hould  not  be  too  capacious,  but  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  being  fliort  and  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the 
feafonable  difeharge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  ve¬ 
getable  food  being  more  difficulty  diffolved  and  con¬ 
verted  into  an  animal  nature,  there  was  a  neceffity 
for  fuch  creatures  as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a 
long  internal  canal,  that  this  food  in  its  paffage  might 
be  confiderably  retarded,  and  have  time  to  change  its 
indoles  into  one  more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Be- 
fides  which,  there  is  another  advantage  which  accrues 
to  man  in  particular,  from  having  his  great  guts 
very  capacious ;  for  as  he  is  a  rational  being,  and 
modly  employed  in  the  functions  of  focial  life,  it  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient,  as  well  as  unbecoming 
for  him  to  be  too  frequently  employed  in  fuch  ignoble 
exercifes,  fo  that  having  this  large  refervoir  for  his 
faeces  alvinae,  lie  can  retain  them  for  a  confiderable 
time  without  any  trouble.  >3  I 

The  appendix  vermiformis  judly  enough  deferves  Appendix 
the  name  of  an  intedinum  cecum  in  this  fubjeCt,  veraifor- 
though  in  the  human  body  it  does  not,  and  it  has  pro-  niIS" 
bably  been  from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  that  the  olded  anatomifts  came  to  reckon  that 
fmall  apendicule  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts :  on 
its  internal  furface  We  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu¬ 
cous  glands. 

The  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments,  and  con-  Colon* 
fequently  this  gut  is  not  purfed  up  into  different  bags 
or  cells  as  the  human  ;  nor  does  this  intedine  make 
any  circular  turn  round  the  abdomen,  but  paffes  di¬ 
rectly  acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  l'acrum,  where  it 
gets  the  name  of  reCtum.  15 

At  the  extremity  of  the  intedinum  reCtum  or  verge  Reftum. 
of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  paunches 
which  contain  a  mod  abominable  fetid  mucus  for 
which  the  ufe  is  not  known,  unlefs  it  ferves  to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  drained  extremity  of  the  reCtum,  and  de¬ 
fend  it  againlt  the  afperity  of  the  fasces,  or  to  fepa- 
rate  fome  liquor  that  might  otherwife  prove  hurtful 
to  their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  thofe 
facs  in  the  human  fubjeCt,  unlefs  we  reckon  on  the 
mucilaginous  glands  that  are  found  mod  frequent  and 
larged  about  the  lower  part  of  the  reCtum.  ,6 

The  mefentery  is  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  Mefentery. 
human  body  ;  for  in  man  had  the  mefentery  been  ve¬ 
ry  long,  the  guts  would  have  fallen  down  on  the 
domach,  ire.  by  reafon  of  his  ereCt  pofition.  The 
fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame  way,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  as  in  the  omentum.  The  interdices  be¬ 
twixt  the  fat  are  filled  with  a  fine  membrane.  In-  j  7 
ftead  of  a  great  number  of  glandulae  vagse  to  be  found  Pancreas  a- 
in  the  human  mefentery,  there  is  only  one  large 
gland  to  be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery 
of  a  dog,  which  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the 
pancreas  and  the  name  of  its  difeoverers,  is  called 
pancreas  afellii.  The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it 
were  fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may  pofiibly 
be,  that  as  the  guts  of  a  human  body  are  proportion¬ 
ally  much  longer  than  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would 
have  been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  lac- 
tea  primi  generis  into  one  place,  whereas  by  collect¬ 
ing  a  few  of  thefe  veffels  into  a  neighbouring  gland, 
the  fame  effeCt  is  procured  much  more  eafily. 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  crols  the  abdomen,  tied 
down 
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18  down  by  the  peritoneum;  but  the  capacity  of  this 
j  Pancreas,  creature’s  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  iituation,  it  is 

difpofed  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duode¬ 
num  which  it  accompanies  for  fome  way.  Its  duft 
enters  the  duodenum  about  half  an  inch  below  the 

19  others. 

Spleen,  The  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  from  ours  very 
much,  both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  more 
oblong  and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length 
of  the  abdomen,  like  the  pancreas.  Though  the  l'pleen 
of  this  creature  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  diaphragm, 
(which  was  neceffary  in  our  ereift  pofture  to  hinder  it 
from  failing  downwards),  yet  by  the  animal’s  prone 
pofition,  its  poflerior  parts  being  rather  higher  than 
the  anterior,  it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous  to  this 
mufcle,  and  is  as  effectually  fubjeCted  to  an  alternate 

20  preffure  from  its  action  as  the  human  fpleen  is. 

I  Liver.  The  human  liver  has  no  fiffures  or  divifions,  milefs 
we  reckon  that  fmall  one  betwixt  the  two  pylae,  where 
the  large  velfels  enter  :  whereas  in  a  dog  and  all  other 
creatures  that  have  a  large  flexion  in  their  fpine,  as 
lions,  leopards,  cats,  be.  the  liver  and  lungs  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  feClions,  reach¬ 
ing  the  large  blood-veffels,  which  in  great  motions  of 
the  back-bone  may  eafily  fhuffle  over  one  another,  and 
fo  are  in  much  lei's  danger  of  being  torn,  or  bruifed 
than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as  we 
really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fitch  creatures  as 
have  their  back-bone  ftiff  and  immoveable.  There  is 
here  no  ligamentum  latum  connecting  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which  in  our  fituation  was  necefTary  to 
keep  the  vifeus  in  its  place  ;  whereas  in  this  creature 
it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  prefling  againft 
the  vena  cava  :  the  preventing  of  which  is  one  ule  ge¬ 
nerally  affigned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had  the 
liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  connected  to  the  diaphragm, 
the  refpiration  mu  ft  neceflarily  have  fuffered;  for  as 
we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  this  mufcle  is  here  moveable 
at  the  centre,  as  well  as  at  the  fides:  but  in  man  the 
liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moftly  at  its  tendinous 
part ;  that  is,  where  the  pericardium  is  fixed  to  it  on 
the  other  fide  :  fo  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  impeding 
the  refpiration,  being  fufpended  by  the  mediaftinum 
and  bones  of  the  thorax.  In  confequence  of  this  vif¬ 
eus  being  divided  into  fo  many  lobes,  it  follows  that 
the  hepatic  duCis  cannot  poflibly  join  into  one  common 
trunk  till  they  are  quite  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
liver. 

We  come  next,  after  having  examined  the  chylo- 
poietic  vifeera,  to  difeourfe  of  thofe  organs  that  ferve 
,  21  for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine,  and  firft  of 

I  Kidneys  the  kidneys,  winch  in  this  animal  are  lituated  much  in 
the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fubjeci,  but  have  no 
fat  on  their  inferior  furface,  where  they  face  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  are  of  a  more  globular  form  than  the  hu¬ 
man.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  will  eafily  ap¬ 
pear,  if  you  compare  their  fituation  and  pofture  in  this 
animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  ereCt.  They 
are  placed  in  this  fubjedl  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  fo  are  not  fnbjeCt  to  the  preffure  of  the  vifeera, 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs 
of  thofe  organs  in  us  ;  and  perhaps  may  likewife  be 
the  caufe  of  our  being  more  fubjeCt  to  the  ftone  than 
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other  animals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellu¬ 
lar  fubftance  to  ward  off  this  preffure  where  there 
would  neceflarily  be  fat  collected  ;  but  the  fuperior 
part  of  their  kidneys  is  pretty  well  covered  with  far, 
left  they  fhould  fuller  any  coinprefiion  from  the  adtion 
of  the  ribs  and  fpine.  22 

In  the  internal  ftrudlure  there  is  ftill  a  more  confi-  PaFlllaN 
derable  difference ;  for  the  papillae  don’t  here  fend  out 
Angle  the  feveral  tubuli  uriniferi,  but  being  all  united 
they  hang  down  in  form  of  a  loole  pendulous  flap  in 
the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a  kind  of  feptum 
medium ;  fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed  within  the 
fubftance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  that  is  pro-  23 
perly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  here,  is  that  fac  or  dilatation  Pelvis, 
of  the  ureters  formed  at  the  union  of  the  dnctulor  uri- 
niferae.  The  reafon  of  thefe  particularities  may  pro¬ 
bably  be,  that  the  liquors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe 
of  the  carnivorous  kind,  being  much  more  acrid  than 
thofe  that  live  on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  mull  incline 
much  to  an  alcalefcency  ;  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte 
of  that  liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  be.  evidently 
fliew,  being  fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  con¬ 
venient  to  be  long  retained  in  the  body.  For  this  end 
it  was  proper,  that  the  fecerning  organs  fhould  have 
as  little  impediment  as  poffible  by  preffure,  be.  in  the 
performing  their  functions  ;  and  for  that  defign,  the 
mechanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently 
adapted  :  we  have  mod  elegant  pictures  in  Euftachius 
of  the  kidneys  of  brutes  delineated,  as  fuch,  with  a 
view  to  fhew  Vefalius’s  error  in  painting  and  deferi- 
bing  them  for  the  human.  24 

The  glandube  or  capfulae  atrabilarice,  are  thicker  and  Capful*  a- 
rounder  than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  trabilari*. 
kidneys.  25 

The  ureters  are  more  mnfcular  than  the  human,  Ureters, 
becaufe  of  the  favourable  paflage  the  urine  has  through 
them  :  they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  fundus.  26 

The  bladder  of  urine  differs  confiderably  from  the  Vefica  uri- 
human  ;  and  firft  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much  naria. 
pyramidal  or  pyriform  :  this  fhape  of  the  dog’s  blad¬ 
der  is  likewife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ape  and  thofe  of  an  ereCt  pofture.  In  men  it  is  by  no 
means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fac  at  its  poflerior  and 
inferior  part :  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 
gravitating  in  our  ereCt  pofture  to  its  bottom,  which 
it  will  endeavour  to  protrude  ;  but  as  it  cannot  yield 
before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  natu¬ 
rally  ftretch  out  where  there  is  the  leaf!  refiftance, 
that  is,  at  the  poflerior  and  lateral  parts ;  and  were 
it  not  for  this  fac  we  could  not  come  at  the  bladder  to 
extrail  the  ftone  either  by  the  It  ffer  or  lateral  opera¬ 
tion  of  lithotomy.  Mofl  anatomifls  have  delineated 
this  wrong,  fo  that  fcarce  any  have  juff’y  painted  it, 
excepting  Mr  Cowper  in  his  Myotomia,  and  Mr  Rully. 

It  has  certainly  been  from  obferving  it  in  brutes, 
and  young  children,  that  they  have  been  led  into  this 
miflake.  The  fame  caufe,  viz.  the  gravity  of  the 
urine,  makes  the  bladder  of  a  different  form  in  brutes-; 
in  their  horizontal  pofition  the  cervix,  from  which  the 
urethra  is  continued,  is  higher  than  its  fundus,  the  urine 
mult  therefore  diftend  and  dilate  the  moft  depending 
part  by  its  weight.  27 

As  to  its  connection,  it  is  fattened  to  the  abdominal  Connefti- 
mufcles  by  a  procefs  of  the  peritoneum,  and  that  mem-  0B» 

brane 
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brane  is  extended  quite  over  it;  whereas  in  us  its  fu- 
perior  and  pofterior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it : 
hence  in  man  alone  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy 
28  tan  be  performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the  ca- 
"Why  the  vity  of  the  abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpread 
human  over  the  bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of 
bladder  but  tjle  vifcera  jn  our  ereCt  pofture  would  have  fo  bore 
vered  by0"  uPon  that  they  would  not  have  allowed  any  confi- 
the  perito-  derable  quantity  of  urine  to  be  collected  there  ;  but 
ncum.  we  mull  iiave  been  obliged  to  dilcharge  its  contents 
too  frequently  to  be  confident  with  the  functions  of  a 
focial  life.  Whereas  by  means  of  the  peritoneum  the 
urine  is  now  collected  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vifcera 
not  gravitating  this  way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  that  feed  upon  animal  food  have  their  bladder 
more  mufcnlar  and  confiderably  llronger,  and  lefs  ca¬ 
pacious  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch  as  toor- 
ies,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  per¬ 
fectly  membranous,  and  very  large.  This  is  wifely 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food  ;  for  in  thefe  firft, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fb  in  a  particular 
manner  their  urine  becomes  exalted,  which  as  its  re¬ 


mora  might  be  of  very  ill  confeqnence  mult  riecefla- 
rily  be  quickly  expelled.  This  is  chiefly  eflefled  by 
29  its  ftimulating  this  vifeus  more  ftrongly  to  contract, 
A  ftimulus  and  fo  difeharge  its  contents.  That  a  ftimulus  is  one 
proved  to  0f  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine,  we 
paUaufeof  ^earn  lrom  tlie  tommon  feline  diuretic  medicines  that 
the  evacua-  are  S*ven>  which  are  diffolved  into  the  ferum  of  the 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
bladder.  der  :  the  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  application 
of  cantharides,  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when  the  parts 
are  made  more  fenfible, '  as  in  an  excoriation  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  defire  to  make  water. 
Accordingly  we  find  thei’e  animals  evacuate  their  urine 
much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other  crea¬ 
ture  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.  And  if  thefe  crea¬ 
tures,  whofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  putre¬ 
faction,  are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
g0  muft  for  a  confiderable  time  undergo  the  aCtions  of 
Caufes  af-  die  containing  veflels,  and  frequently  perform  the 
iigned  for  courfe  of  the  circulation  without  any  new  fupplies  of 
the  rabies  food ;  by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more 
canina,  &c.  2lCt'\A,  the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverilh  and  pu¬ 
trid  difeafes.  Thefe  caufes  have  been  thought  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  that  fatal  and  melancholy  diftemper 
the  rabies  canina,  vulpiua,  8c c.  in  fuch  animals ;  where¬ 
as  thofe  that  feed  on  vegetable  food  feldotn  or  never 
contract  thefe  difeafes  but  by  infection.  That  the 
caufes  commonly  affigned  for  the  rabies  canina  are  in- 
fuflicient  to  produce  it  in  ddgs  and  other  animals  of 
that  kind,  is  denied  in  a  diflertation  on  this  difeafe  by 
■Dr  Heyfliam.  That  heat  is  infufficient,  he  proves 
from  the  difeafe  being  totally  unknown  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Putrid  aliment  he  alfo  fays  is  taken  in  great 
quantity  by  dogs  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  as 
it  feems  in  this  ftate  to  be  mod  agreeable  to  them, 
the  rabies  canina  cannot  with  any  probability  be  alcri- 
bed  to  it.  As  to  want  of  water,  he  obferves  that  the 
difeafe  often  originates  among  dogs  that  are  plenti¬ 
fully  fupplied  with  that  element,  while  others  long  de¬ 
prived  of  it  have  remained  perfectly  free.  In  ftiort, 


Dr  Heyfliam  totally  denies,  not  only  the  efficacy  of 
the  caufes  commonly  affigned  for  the  rabies  canina, 
but  the  nature  of  the  diltemper  itlelf ;  and  conjectures 
that  the  caufe  of  it  is  not  a  putrefcettcy  but  an  acidity 
of  the  fluids.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine.  g,  ; 

The  fpermatic  veflels  are  much  the  fame  way  riil-  Vafa  fper* 
pofed  as  in  us  ;  they  are  contained  within  the  cavity  matica. 
of  the  abdomen,  as  the  guts  are  within  the  perito¬ 
neum,  which  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which 
they  have  a  membrane  like  a  mefentery,  fo  hang  loofe 
and  pendulous  in  the  abdomen :  whereas  in  11s  they 
are  contained  in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  tenfely  ftretched  over  them.  At  their  paf-  32 
fage  out  of  the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  per-  Whence  f 
foration  or  holes ;  and  from  obferving  this  in  quadru-  the  falfe  j 
peds  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or  rupture  I 

among  authors.  This  opening  is  of  no  difadvantage  rupture. 
to  them,  but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us  ;  for, 
from  the  weight  of  our  vifcera  continually  gravitating 
upon  thefe  holes,  we  muft  have  perpetually  laboured 
under  enteroceles  j  this  they  are  in  no  hazard  of,  fince 
in  them  this  palfage  is  at  the  liigheft'part  of  their 
belly,  and  in  their  horizontal  pofture,  the  vifcera  can¬ 
not  bear  upon  it :  and  to  prevent  even  the  l'malleft 
hazard,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  femilunar  flap  of 
fat  which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders  the  in- 
teftines  frbm  getting  into  the  paflage,  and  alfo  the 
courfe  of  the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  veflels, 
which  is  fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  fubftance  and 
tenfe  peritoneum. 

The  feptum  medium,  or  conjunction  of  the  two  tu¬ 
nics,  is  the  fame  as  in  men.  There  is  next  a  paflage 
quite  down  into  the  cavity,  where  the  tefticles  lie. 

Had  the  fame  ftruCture  obtained  in  man,  by  the  con- 
ftant  drilling  down  of  the  liquor  which  is  fecerned  for 
the  lubricating  of  the  guts,  we  fliould  always  have  la¬ 
boured  under  an  hydrocele  ;  but  their  pofture  fecures 
them  from  any  hazard  of  this  kind  :  indeed  your  very 
fat  lap-dogs,  who  confequently  have  an  overgrown 
omentum,  are  fometiines  troubled  with  an  epiplocele.  ^  '■ 

The  ferotum  is  fliorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  Scrotum.’ 
the  human,  this  it  has  in  common  with  all  the  dog 
kind  that  want  the  veficulas  feniinales,  who  have  it 
pretty  clofe  tucked  up,  that  the  feed  at  each  copula¬ 
tion  might  the  fooner  be  brought  from  the  teftes,  thus 
in  fome  meafure  fupplying  the  place  of  the  veficulae  . 

feminales;  for  the  courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  va-  The  veficu* 
fa  deferentia  is  thus  Ihortened  by  placing  the  fecern-  Ise  femina* 
ing  veflels  nearer  the  excretory  organs.  This  at  the  *es>  j?0*'  1 
fame  time  explains  the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  le“‘ 
tedious  in  copulation.  3? 

The  ftruCture  of  the  tefticles  is  much  the  fame  with  Teftes. 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramidale 
varicofum  or  pampiniforme,  and  the  epididymis  or  ex¬ 
cretory  veflel  of  the  tefticle  ;  the  vafa  deferentia  en¬ 
ter  the  abdomen  where  the  blood  veflels  come  out, 
and  palling  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are 
inferted  a  little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  prseputium  has  two  muffles  fixed  to  it  ;  one 
that  arifes  from  the  fphinCter  ani,  and  is  inferted  all  36 
along  the  penis,  and  this  is  called  retraCior.  preeputii,  Penis.  : 
but  the  other,  whofe  office  is  direCily  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneons,  and  feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a  production 
.  of 
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of  their  tunica  carnofa,  The  corpora  cavernofa  rife 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  ;  but  thefe  foon 
terminate,  and  the  reft  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  exca¬ 
vated  for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the 

I  penis  two  protuberant  bulbous  flefhy  fubftanccs,  at  the 

back  of  which  are  two  veins,  which  by  the  eretftores 
penis  are  comprefled  in  the  time  of  coition,  and  the 
circulation  being  ftopt,  the  blood  diftends  the  large  ca- 
l  vernous  bodies  :  after  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the 

I  Coitus,  vagina,  by  its  contraction,  gripes  it  clofely,  and  fo  the 
male  is  kept  in  acftion  forne  time  contrary  to  his  will  j 
till  time  be  given  for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fuf- 
ficient  to  impregnate  the  female ;  and  thus  by  that 
orgafmus  veneris  of  the  female  organs,  the  want  of 
the  veficulae  feminales  are  in  l'ome  meafure  fupplied. 
But  as  it  would  be  a  very  uneafy  pofture  for  the  dog 
to  fupport  himfelf  folely  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  for 
the  bitch  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long 
a  time  ;  therefore  as  foon  the  bulbous  bodies  are  fuf- 
ficiently  filled,  he  gets  off  and  turns  averfe  to  her  j 
had  then  the  penis  been  pliable  as  in  otheranimals, 
the  urethra  muft  of  neceflity  have  been  comprefted 
by  this  twifting,  and  confequently  the  courfe  of  the 
feed  intercepted  ;  but  this  is  wifely  provided  againft 
by  the  urethra’s  being  formed  in  the  hollow  of  the 
bone.  After  the  e million  of  the  feed,  the  parts  turn 
flaccid,  the  circulation  is  reltored,  and  the  bulbous  parts 
ag  can  be  eafily  extended. 

Proftrata.  The  proftrata  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which 
are  proportionality  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford 
an  a  greater  quantity  of  that  liquid. 

Uterus.  The  uterus  of  multifarious  animals  is  little  elfe  but 
a  continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from 
it  by  a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long 
canals  mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  foetus’s  are 
lodged  j  “thefe  are  divided  into  different  fats,  which 
are  rtrongly  confirmed  betwixt  each  foetus,  yet  thefe 
coariflions  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From 
thefe  go  out  the  tubse  Fallopianae,  fo  that  the  ovaria 
come  to  lodge  pretty  near  the  kidneys. 

We  ought  next  to  examine  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
40  thorax  and  its  contents  ;  but  firft  it  may  not  be  amifs 
>iaphragm  to  remark  of  the  diaphragm  in  iis  natural  lituation, 
that  it  b  in  general  more  loofe  and- free  than  the  hu¬ 
man,  which  is  owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  in  a  different  manner  from  ours  ;  the 
human  diaphragm  is  connected  to  the  pericardium, 
which  again  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediaftinum- 
is  tied  to  the  fternnm,  fpine,  \3c.  but  here  there  is 
fome  diftance  between  the  diaphragm  and  pericardi¬ 
um.  We  obferve  further  that  its  middle  part  is  much 
more  moveable,  and  the  tendinous  parts  not  fo  large. 
And  indeed  it  was  neceftary  their  diaphragm  Ihould 
be  fomewhat  loofe,  they  making  more  ufe  of  it  in  dif¬ 
ficult  refpiration  than  man.  This  we  may  obferve  by 
the  ftrong  heaving  of  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog 
when  out  of  breath  ;  which  correfponds  to  the  rifing 
Jft  of  the  ribs  in  11s. 

pfhorax.  The  difpofition  and  fituation  of  the  mammx  vary 
B  42  as  they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Thole  of  the  nni- 
wdammse.  parous  kind  have  them  placed  between  the  pofterior 
extremities,  which  in  them  is  the  higheft  part  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  their  young  get  at  them,  without  the 
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inconvenience  of  kneeling  ;  neverthelefs,  when  the 
creatures  are  of  no  great  fize,  and  their  breaft  large, 
as  in  fheep,  the  young  ones  are  to  take  this  pofture. 

In  multifarious  animals  they  muft  have  a  great  number 
of  nipples,  that  their  Teveral  young  ones  may  have 
room  at  the  lame  time,  and  thefe  dilpofecl  over  both 
thorax  and  abdomen  ;  and  the  creatures  generally 
lie  down  when  the  young  are  to  be  fuckled,  that  they 
may  give  them  the  moil  favourable  fituation.  From 
this  it  does  not  appear  to  be  from  any  particular  fit- 
liefs  of  the  veflels  at  certain  places,  for  giving  a  pro¬ 
per  nouriflnnent  to  the  child,  that  the  breafts  are  fo 
placed  in  women,  as  we  find  them,  but  really  from 
that  fituation  being  the  molt  convenient,  both  lor  mo¬ 
ther  and  infant.  43 

The  fternum  is  very  narrow,  and  confifts  of  a  great  Sternum 
number  of  l'mall  bones,  moveable  every  way,  which  c'°* 
always  happens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobi¬ 
lity  in  their  fpine.  The  ribs  are  ftreighter  and  by  no 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human,  whereby  in  refpiration 
the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge  their  tho¬ 
rax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility  of 
their  diaphragm  ;  fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlarged 
according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs  accord¬ 
ing  ta  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and  the  con- 
fequent  falling  in  of  the  anterior  extremities  upon  the 
chert,  may  contribute  fomewhat  to  the  ftreightnefs  of 
the  ribs.  44 

The  mediaftinum  in  this  creature,  is  pretty  broad}  Mediafti- 
whereas  the  human  being  fo  narrow  has  occafioned  a  num" 
difpute  whether  there  be  fuch  a  thing  or  not.  The 
pericardium  is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm-, 
but  there  is  an  inch  of  diftance  betwixt  them,  in  which 
place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges,  and  by  this 
means  the  liver,  ire.  of  this  animal,  though  continual- 
ly  prefling  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot  difturb  the 
heart’s  motion.  45 

The  heart  is  fituated  with  its  point  almoft  diredily  Cor. 
downwards,  according  to  the  creature’s  pofture,  and  is 
but  very  little  inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is  much 
fharper,  and  its  fhape  more  eonoidal  than  the  human. 

Here  the  names  of  right  and  left  ventricles  are  pro¬ 
per  enough,  though  not  fo  in  the  human,  which  ought 
rather  to.  be  called  anterior  and  pofterior,  or  fuperior,  46 

and  inferior.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  Vena  Cava, 
confiderable  length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the 
whole  length  ol  the  heart  to  run  over  ere  it  gets  at 
the  finus  lowerianus  dexter..  In  men,  as  foon  as  it 
pierces  the  diaphragm,  fo  foon  it  enters  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  immediately 
gets  into  the  finus  Lowerianus  ;  which  finus  in  the  hu¬ 
man  fubjett,  by  the  oblique,  lituation  of  the  heart,  is 
almoft  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm,  and  by  this  we 
difeover  that  fevera!  authors  have  taken  their  delinea- 
tipns  of  the  human  heart  from  brutes,  which  is  eafily 
detedled  by  the  fhape  and  fituation  of  the  heart,  and 
long  vena  cava  within  the  thorax. 

This  fituation  of  the  heart  of  the  creature  agrees 
beft  with  the  fhape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than 
the  abdomen.  47- 

The  egrefsof  the  large  blood-veflels  from  the  heart  Aorta  af- 
is  fomewhat  different  from  the  human,  for  here  the  cendens 
left  fubclavian  comes  off  firft,  and  then  a  large  trunk 
runs  fame  way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  0  ca  e  • 
carotid, 
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carotid,  and  fpltts  into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of 
the  right  fide  :  fo  that  neither  here,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  is  there  an  aorta  afcendens,  more  than  in  the  hu¬ 
man  ;  but  this  name  has  probably  been  impofed  upon 
it  from  obferving  this  in  a  cow,  where  indeed  there  ts 
an  alcending  and  defcending  aorta. 

From  this  fpeciality  of  the  diftribution  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo 
great  a  degree,  in  the  human  fubjeft,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  general  greater 
ftrength,  readincfs  or  faculty  of  motion  which  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  right  arm.  U  pon  meafuring  the  fides 
of  the  veftels,  the  furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the 
right  fubclavian  and  carotid  is  leis  than  that  of  the  left 
fubclav  ian  and  carotid,  as  they  are  feparated  ;  if  fo, 
the  reliilance  to  the  blood  mull  be  lefs  in  that  common 
trunk  than  in  the  left  liibclavian  and  carotid  j  but  if 
the  refiftance  be  fmaller,  the  abfolute  force  with  which 
the  blood  is  lent  from  the  heart  being  equal,  there  mu  ft 
neceilarily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  lent  through 
them  in  a  given  time :  and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles 
is,  ctetcris  pariius ,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  lent  into 
them  in  a  given  time,  thole  of  the  right  arm  will  be 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.  Now,  children  being 
confcious  of  this  fuperior  ftrength,  ufe  the  right  upon 
all  occalions  ;  and  thus  from  ufe  comes  that  great  dif¬ 
ference  which  is  fo  obfcrvable.  That  this  is  a  fuffici- 
ent  caufe  feems  evident  from  fa<5t  ;  for  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  is  there  betwixt  the  right  and  the  left  arm  of  one, 
who  has  played  much  at  tennis  ?  View  but  the  arms 
of  a  blackfmith,  and  legs  of  a  footman,  and  you’ll 
foon  be  convinced  of  this  effect  arifing  from  ufing 
them.  But  if  by  any  accident  the  right  arm  is  kept 
from  atftion  for  fome  time,  the  other  from  being  ufed 
gets  the  better,  and  thole  people  are  left-handed  :  for 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  fmall  odds  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  formation  of  the  veffels  Ihould  be  fufficient  to 
refill  the  effetfl  of  ufe  and  habit,  (inflances  of  the  con¬ 
trary  occur  every  day)  ;  *iis  enough  for  our  prefent 
argument,  that  where  no  means  are  ufed  to  oppofe  it, 
the  odds  are  fufficient  to  determiue  the  choice  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  right.  Now  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin 
with  the  leg  correfponding  to  the  hand  we  have  moll 
power  of,  this  is  what  gives  alfo  a  fuperiority  to  the 
right  leg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  ftill 
more  obfervable  in  thole  creatures,  in  whom  the  fame 
mechanifm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears  forwards  with 
his  right  fide  ;  or  look  at  him  when  a-fcraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his  right 
much  oftner  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  horfes. 

The  thymus  of  this  creature  is  proportionably  much 
larger  than  ours,  whereas  the  glandula  thyroidea  is 
much  lefs,  and  it  is  generally  remarked  that  thefe  two 
glands  do  thus  always  fupply  the  place  of  each  other : 
that  is,  in  fuch  animals  as  have  a  large  thymus  ;  the 
glandula  thyroidea  is  fmaller,  and  vice  verfa.  Hence 
we  are  naturally  led  to  afcribe  the  fame  ufe  to  both, 
viz.  the  reparation  of  a  thin  lymph  for  diluting  the 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  du£l,  before  it  be  poured  into 
the  blood  ;  then  if  we  conlider  the  different  formation 
of  the  thorax  in  both,  we  fliall  readily  account  for  the 
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variety  in  the  bulk  of  thefe  two  glands,  Refpiration 
being  chiefly  performed  in  man  by  the  widening  of 
the  theft,  the  lungs  at  every  infpiration  lnuft  prels  up¬ 
on  the  thymus,  and  confequently  diminilh  it ;  but  the 
diaphragm  yielding  more  in  the  dog’s  infpiration,  this 
gland  is  not  fo  much  preffcd  by  the  lungs  and  fo  will 
be  larger,  and  hence  the  glandula  thyroidea  will  be 
proportionably  lefs :  again,  from  the  pofture  of  this 
creature,  we  ihall  fee  that  it  was  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent  for  a  dog  to  have  the  mod  part  of  the  diluting 
lymph  fupplied  by  the  thymus,  fince  the  neck  being 
frequently  in  a  defcending  pofture,  the  lymph  of  the 
thyroid  gland  would  have  a  very  difadvantageous 
courle  to  get  to  the  thoracic  dudt  :  whereas  in  the 
human  body,  the  thymus  ts  really  below  the  lacteal  ca¬ 
nal,  where  it  makes  its  curvature  before  it  opens  into 
the  fubclavian,  and  confequently  there  is  a  necelfity 
of  a  confiderable  lhare  of  the  diluting  liquor  being 
furnifhed  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  fituated  much 
higher,  fo  that  its  lymph  has  the  advantage  of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  defeent.  (  ■ 

We  may  here  obferve  that  the  thoracic  duft  in  a  Duftus  I 
dog  has  no  curvature  before  it  enters  the  liibclavian  tliorackn$.M 
vein.  The  horizontal  pofttion  of  this  animal  allow¬ 
ing  a  favourable  enough  courfe  to  the  chyle,  lb  as  not 
to  need  that  turn  to  force  its  paffage  Into  the  blood. 

The  lungs  of  this  creature  are  divided  into  more  nu¬ 
merous  lobes  and  deeper  than  they  are  in  man,  for 
the  fame  reafon  as  the  liver.  The  left  fide  of  the 
thorax  tn  this  animal  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  1 

right  than  tn  man,  the  one  being  nearly  as  three  to 
two,  the  other  as  four  to  three. 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadru¬ 
peds,  as  having  occafion  to  gather  their  food  from  the 
ground,  are  provided  with  longer  necks  than  man  ; 
but  as  a  long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advantage  of 
too  long  a  lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but  alfo 
when  the  animal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain 
in  danger  of  being  opprelfed  with  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood,  by  the  liquor  in  thefe  arteries  having 
the  advantage  of  a  defeent,  while  that  in  the  veins 
mull  remount  a  confiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own 
gravity ;  it  was  therefore  neceflary  that  a  part  of  the 
length  of  the  neck  Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  length  of 
the  jaws.  Thus  we  fee  horfes,  cows,  ire,  who  have 
no  occafion  for  opening  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet 
have  longjaws.  Bull  dogs  indeed,  and  fuch  animals 
as  have  occafion  for  very  ftrong  jaws,  mull  of  necef- 
fity  have  them  ihort ;  becaufe  the  longer  they  are, 
the  refiftance  to  be  overcome  a<5ts  with  a  longer  le¬ 
ver.  Another  exception  to  this  general  rule,  is,  fuch 
animals  as  are  furnifhed  with  fomething  analogous  to 
hands  to  convey  their  food  to  their  mouths,  as  cats,  54 
apes,  &c.  The  teeth  of  this  creature  plainly  fliew  it  Teeth, 
to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  for  there  are  none  of 
them  made  for  grinding  their  food,  but  only  for  tear¬ 
ing  and  dividing  it.  Even  its  pofterior  teeth  are  not 
formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces  as  ours  are  ;  but 
are  made  confiderably  lharper,  and  prefs  over  one 
another  when  the  mouth  is  Ihut  ;  that  fo  they  may 
take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  conies  betwixt  them. 

The  tongue  in  conlequence  of  the  length  of  the  Tongur' 
jaws,  ts  much  longer  than  ours ;  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  wtth  his  head  tn  a  depending  pofture,  the  bolus 
would 
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would  always  be  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth, 
were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  placed  moftly  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  backwards  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  prefs  eafily 
down  to  the  jaws;  but  to  hinder  its  return.  In  fome 
animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures,  thefe  under 
hooks  are  Hill  more  confpicuous  ;  as  in  feveral  large 
filhes,  where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as  their  teeth  in 
the  forepart  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as  firm  and 
ft  rang. 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdals 
very  prominent  in  the  pofterior  part  of  it ;  fo  that  it 
would  appear  at  firlt  view,  that  thefe  were  inconve¬ 
niently  placed,  as  being  continually  expofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  fubltances  this  creature  fwallows  ;  blit 
upon  a  more  narrow  fcrutiny  we  find  this  provided 
for  by  two  membranous  fapfulae,  into  which  the  amyg¬ 
dals,  when  preffed,  can  efcape  and  remove  theml'elves 
from  fuch  injuries. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati,  is  in  this  creature  con- 
fiderably  longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from 
getting  into  his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  this  animal  than  in  man,  becaufe  of  its  fi- 
tuation  while  feeding. 

In  this  fubject  there  is  no  uvula ;  but  then  the  epi¬ 
glottis,  when  preffed  down,  covers  the  whole  rima  en¬ 
tirely,  and  naturally  continues  fo  ;  there  is  therefore  a 
ligament,  or  rather  mufcle,  that  comes  from  the  os  hy- 
oides  and  root  of  the  tongue,  that  is  inferted  into  that 
part  of  the  epiglottis  where  it  is  articulated  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  which  ferves  to  raife  it  from  the  ri¬ 
ma,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  but  that  it  may  with  a  frnall 
force  be  clapt  down  again.  If  then  in  all  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  have  no  uvula,  the  epiglottis  is  fo  ordered  as 
to  be  capable  of  covering  the  rima  entirely,  and  if  in 
man  the  epiglottis  cannot  be  fo  preffed  backwards  and 
downwards,  as  to  fhut  up  the  glottis  perfectly,  but 
leaves  a  fpace  that  can  be  exactly  filled  up  by  the 
uvula,  we  may  very  reafonably  conclude  that  the  ufe 
of  this  part  is  to  fupply  this  deficiency  in  the  epi¬ 
glottis. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cri¬ 
coid  cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  be 
found,  which  ferves  not  only  for  the  feparation  of  a 
mucous  liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  paffes  this 
way,  but  alfo  fupplies  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder 
the  food  from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it 
would  be  apt  to  do  by  reafon  of  the  defcending  fitua- 
tion  of  the  creature’s  head. 

The  cefophagus  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  human  ;  authors  indeed  generally  alledge, 
that  quadrupeds  have  their  gullet  compofed  of  a  double 
row  of  fpiral  fibres  decuffing  one  another  ;  but  this  is 
proper  to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occafion  for 
fuch  a  decuffation  of  fibres.  The  adiion  of  thefe  may 
eafily  be  obferved  in  a  cow  chewing  her  cud. 

The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its 
external  paffage  much  narrower.  The  internal  ftruc- 
ture  is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  ha¬ 
ving  a  larger  convulated  furface  on  which  the  mem- 
brana  Scheideriana  is  fpread,  and  this  is  to  be  obfer¬ 
ved  in  moft  quadrupeds,  who  have  the  offa  fpongiofa 
commonly  large,  and  thefe  too  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  exceffively  fine  thin  lamellae.  The  ele- 
Vol.  III. 
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phant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion  th 
its  body,  has  the  greateit  part  of  it  taken  up  with  the 
cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  linuffes,  which  lalt  ex¬ 
tend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and  leaves  but  a 
fmall  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfe  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  man,  who 
has  judgment  and  experience  to  dii  eel  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  food  ;  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only 
their  fenfes,  muff  have  thefe  of  neceffity  acute,  fome 
having  one  fenfe  in  greater  perfection  than  others, 
according  to  their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only 
conclude  a  priori  from  the  large  expanded  membranx 
Scheideriana  that  their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute, 
but  we  find  it  fo  by  cows,  and  horfes,  diftinguifhing 
fo  readily  betwixt  noxious  and  wholefome  herbs, 
which  they  do  principally  by  this  fenfe.  63, 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ-  Aur's* 
ently  framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the  creature’s 
manner  of  life :  in  fhape  it  commonly  refembles  the 
oblique  fediion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
bafts.  Hares  and  fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  ex¬ 
pofed  to  infults  from  beads  of  prey,  have  large  ears 
directed  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any 
danger  before  ;  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  their  ears  placed  directly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in 
the  lion,  cat,  tsfe.  The  flow  hounds  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  defigned  to  hear  moft  diftindtly  the 
founds  coming  from  below,  have  their  ears  hanging 
downwards.  Man  again,  who  muft  equally  hear 
fonnds  coming  from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  fent  from  about  his  own  height,  has  his  exter¬ 
nal  ear  placed  in  a  vertical  manner,  fomewhat  turned 
forward.  In  fhort,  where-ever  we  fee  a  fpeciality  in 
the  make  of  this  organ  in  any  creature,  we  fhall  with 
very  little  reflection  difeover  this  form  to  be  more 
convenient  for  that  creature  than  another.  There 
are  fome  differences  to  be  obferved  in  the  ftruciure  of 
the  internal  ear,  in  different  animals ;  but  we  know  fo 
very  little  of  the  ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  or¬ 
gan  in  the  human  fubjeft,  that  it  is  altogether  impof- 
lible  to  affign  reafons  for  thefe  variations  in  other 
creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  Membrars 
eye,  a  ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  niftiuns. 
edge,  which  may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their 
eye,  and  this  is  greater  or  lefs  in  different  animals, 
as  their  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  dangers  in 
fearching  after  their  food  :  this  wenibrana  tiiftitans , 
as  it  is  called,-  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal ;  cows 
and  horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the 
eye  like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  tranfparent 
enough  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to  pafs 
through  it ;  filhes  have  a  cuticle  always  over  their 
eyes, as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  inconftant  ele¬ 
ment.  In  this  then  we  may  alfo  obferve  a  fort  of 
gradation.  ^ 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufcle  belonging  to  Mufculus 
the  eye,  called  fufpenforius.  It  furrounds  almoft  the  fufpenfo* 
whole  optic  nerve,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic  coat  rius* 
as  the  others  are  ;  its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  weight  of 
the  globule  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  thfe  optic  nerve 
being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obliging  the  four 
ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a  continual  contraction,  which 
would  be  inconvenient.  At  the  fame  time  this  mufcle 
1 2  R  may 
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may  be  brought  to  alfift  any  of  the  other  four,  by 
cauling  one  particular  portion  of  it  to  aft  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked,  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  al¬ 
ways  exaflly  accommodated  to  the  creature’s  way  of 
life.  Man  has  it  circular  for  obvious  reafons ;  an  ox 
has  it  tranfverfe,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  ; 
cats  again  have  theirs  fomewhat  perpendicular,  (blit 
can  alter  it  pretty  much)  for  a  limilar  reafon,  and  l’o 
of  the  reft :  the  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefs  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion  are 
more  or  lefs  acute  ;  thus  cats  and  owls  who  feek  their 
prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confequently 
mull  have  their  eyes  l’o  formed  as  that  a  few  rays  of 
light  m;fy  make  a  lively  imprefiion  on  the  retina)  have 
their  pupils  in  day-time  contracted  into  a  very  narrow 
fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays  would  opprefs  their 
nice  organs,  while  in  the  night  they  dilate  confider- 
ably.  I11  the  fame  way  when  the  retina  is  inflamed, 
a  great  number  of  rays  of  light  would  occalion  a  pain¬ 
ful  fenfation,  therefore  the  pupil  is  contracted  ;  on  the 
contrary  in  dying  people,  or  in  a  beginning  amaurolis 
it  is  greatly  dilated,  as  the  eyes  on  l’uch  occafions  are 
very  difficultly  affcfled,  and  as  it  were  infenfible. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is 
called  tapetum ,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  crea¬ 
tures.  Or  oxen  feeding  moltly  on  grafs  have  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  reflect  upon 
the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light  which  come  from  objefis 
of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  obfcured  :  thus  the 
animal  fees  its  food  better  than  other  objefls.  Cats 
and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitilh  colour,  and 
for  the  fame  reafons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable,  and 
their  organs  of  vilion  acute ;  and  we  lhall  find  that  all 
animals  fee  more  or  lei's  diftinflly  in  the  dark,  accord¬ 
ing  as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  a  white  or 
black  colour.  Thus  dogs  who  have  it  of  a  greyilh 
colour  diftinguiffi  obje&s  better  in  the  night  than  man, 
whole  tapetum  is  dark  brown,  and  who  we  believe  fees 
worft  in  the  dark  of  any  creature  :  it  being  originally 
defigned  that  he  ffiould  reft  from  all  kinds  of  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  night-time.  The  difference  then  of  the 
colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  the  fabric  of  any  o- 
ther  part  in  different  creatures,  always  depends  on 
fome  particular  advantage  accruing  to  the  animal  in 
its  peculiar  manner  of  life  from  this  Angularity. 

We  lhall  now  proceed  to  the  brain,  which  we  re¬ 
mark  in  the  firft  place  is  proportionally  much  fmaller 
in  all  quadrupeds  than  the  human.  The  reafon  of 
which  may  he,  that  as  thofe  creatures  for  the  moft  part 
feek  their  food  with  their  heads  in  a  depending  po- 
fture,  this  flotation  would  make  it  very  inconvenient 
for  the  brain  itfelf  to  fend  its  animal  fpirits,  (or  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  energy,  let  that  be  what  it  will)  through 
the  nerves,  fo  that  it  was  neceflary  they  lhould  be  fup- 
plied  from  fomewhere  elfe  ;  and  confequently  there 
was  no  reafon  for  the  brain  itfelf  being  of  a  great  bulk. 
As  a  confirmation  of  this  theory,  we  find  that  the  in- 
tercoftal  and  eight  pair  of  nerves,  which  ferve  the  vi¬ 
tal  organs  in  the  human  body,  take  their  origin  from 
the  encephalon,  which  in  quadrupeds  come  moftly 
from  the  theca  vertebrarum.  Again  there  was  no  luch 
occafion  for  fo  great  a  quantity  of  brains  in  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  as  in  man  ;  feeing  in  them  all  its  energy  is  em¬ 


ployed  in  their  progreffion,  while  man  has  a  great 
walle  of  fpirits  in  the  exercil’e  of  his  reafon  and  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  And  befides  all  this,  a  great  bulky 
brain  would  be  inconvenient  to  thefe  creatures,  in  fo 
far  as  it  would  add  confiderably  to  the  weight  of  the 
head,  which  having  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever 
to  a<5l  with,  would  require  a  much  greater  force  to 
lupport  it,  than  now  it  does ;  for  the  heads  of  the 
greatcft  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near  fo  heavy  as 
they  would  at  fight  feem  to  be,  from  the  fnius  jronta- 
lei  being  produced  a  great  way  upwards  to  enlarge 
the  organs  of  fmelling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  lkulls  are  much 
more  coufpicuous  than  in  the  human  cranium ,  which 
may  be  occafioned  by  the  depending  pofture  of  thefe 
creatures  heads,  while  they  gather  their  food  :  the 
brain  at  this  time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while 
they  are  as  yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreffions 
upon  them  at  thefe  places  where  it  rifes  into  eminen- 
cies.  This  is  prevented  in  man  moftly  by  his  eredt 
pofture. 

The  falx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  in 
man,  as  they  have  little  occaiion  to  be  on  either  fide  ; 
and  the  two  hemifpherts  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great 
meafure  hindred  from  juftling  againft  one  another  in 
violent  motions,,  by  the  brain’s  infinuating  itfelf  into 
the  above-mentioned  pits. 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater ,  or  tentorium 
cerebcllo  fuperexpanfum  is  confiderably  thicker  and 
ftronger  in  moft  quadrupeds  than  in  man,  efpecially 
in  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  fwift  of  foot,  as  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  that  moft  when  they  are  old.  This  mem¬ 
brane  is  generally  offified,  that  it  may  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  keep  off  the  weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  brain 
from  the  cerebellum  in  their  rapid  motions,  which  o- 
therwife  would  be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfadlory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  juftly  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  procejfus  mamillaris .  They  are 
hollow,  and  confill  of  a  medullary  and  cineritious  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be  anterior  ven- 
trides  of  the  brain  produced  ;  but  in  man  they  are 
fmall,  and  without  any  difcernable  cavity.  The  rea¬ 
fon  of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  we  conlider  how  this 
animal’s  head  is  fituated ;  for  the  lymph  continually 
gravitating  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles  may 
thus  elongate  and  produce  them  :  but  from  this  very 
inferior  part  the  olfactory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent 
immediately  through  the  os  cthmoides  into  the  nofe. 
Hence  the  ancients  thinking  they  were  continued  hol¬ 
low  into  the  nofe,  believed  they  were  the  emundlories 
of  the  brain.  In  the  brain  of  (beep,  which  by  its  firm 
texture  is  the  bell  fubjedt  of  any  for  fearching  into  the 
ftru&ure  of  this  part,  wc  evidently  fee,  that  the  name 
of  the  figmoid  cavities  was  very  properly  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which' 
are  really  of  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  ordinarily 
painted  by  the  anatomifts,  reaching  farther  backwards 
and  forwards  again  under  the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 

The  nates  and  teftes  defefve  this  name  much  better 
here  than  in  the  human  body  with  refpe£l  to  each  o- 
ther.  They  are  here  alfo  of  different  colours,  the 
nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the  teftes 
of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  :  whereas  in 
man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon  of  thefe 
differences, 
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differences,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be  met 
with,  we  fliall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  for  we  have 
hitherto  fuch  an  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  brain  it- 
felf,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  various  ufes 
of  its  different  parts;  we  may  in  general  conclude,  that 
the  varying  in  one  animal,  from  what  it  is  in  another, 
72  is  fitted  to  the  creature’s  particular  way  of  living. 

.  [Jete  mira-  The  rete  mirabile  Galeni,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
wile  Gzlem.  jfeUa  turcica, about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  difpute, 
is  more  remarkable  in  quadrupeds  than  in  the  human 
fubjecf,  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  there  too ; 
notwithftanding  feveral  anatomifts  have  denied  its  ex- 
iftence.  The  ufe  indeed  which  Galen  afcribes  to  it  is 
frivolous,  and  not  well,  grounded ;  for  he  will  have 
this  plexus  of  veffels  ferve  for  checking  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  the  blood  in  the  brain;  but  it  is  evident  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  ufe  of  it :  if  indeed  the  whole  carotid  artery 
had  fplit  into  fuch  fmall  veffels  as  compofe  this  net¬ 
work,  the  motion  of  the  blood  would  certainly  have 
been  retarded  in  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  it  on¬ 
ly  fends  off  a  few  fmall  twigs  to  compofe  the  plexus 
at  its  entry  into  the  cranium  ;  and  the  branches  going 
out  from  this  fame  plexus,  are  diftribnted  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nerves :  among  the  reft  it  gives  fome  twigs 
to  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  It  is  this 
diftribution  of  thefe  arteries  makes  it  fo  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  is  a  communication  between 
the  intercoftal  and  that  nerve  ;  for  if  you  difledt  the 
parts  in  a  recent  fubjeft,  you  would  at  firft  view  af¬ 
firm,  that  there  is  an  anaftomofis  ;  but  when  the  caro¬ 
tid  artery  is  injected,  and  the  plexus  filled  with  the 
Tnbtile  liquor,  thefe  branches,  which  formerly  feemed 
to  be  nerves,  have  now  the  appearance  of  arteries  by 
the  veflels  of  their  coats  being  inje&ed. 

The  ftrudiure  of  the  brain  differing  but  very  little 
in  all  quodrupeds,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  examine  it  in 
any  other. 
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Chai>.  III.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Cow. 

The  next  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofed  to 
confiderwas  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  a  cow  ;  and  accordingly  fhall  take  the  foetus 
of  the  animal  in  utero,  that  we  may  firft  remark  fome 
things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  that  ftate,  and  after¬ 
wards  proceed  to  examine  its  vifeera  as  a  ruminant 
animal ;  firft  then  as  a  foetus. 

The  form  of  a  cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the  human, 
in  having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This  is  common 
to  it  with  other  brutes  ;  for  a  bitch  has  two  long  cornua 
uteri ;  but  thefe  again  differ  (as  being  multiparous  and 
uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitch’s  cornua  the  foe- 
tufes  are  contained,  whereas  here  there  is  only  part  of 
the  fecundities,  being  moftly  the  allantois  with  the  in¬ 
cluded  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are 
more  eafily  difeovered  ;  its  internal  furface  has  a  great 
number  of  fpungy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo¬ 
dies  fixed  to  it  by  a  fine  membrane  :  thefe  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  feveral  large  veffels  of  the  uterus  termi¬ 
nating  here.  Thefe  are  very  fmall,  and  fometimes 
not  to  be  obferved  at  all.  I11  an  impregnated  nterus, 
we  can  eafily  prefs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor  ;  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  proceffes 
or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns  anfwering  to  as  many 
proceffes  and  caverns  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
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blance  has  occaftoned  the  name  of  Papilla  to  be  given 
them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  Was  induced 
to  believe,  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero.  It  is  not  -0 
eafy  to  determine,  whether  the  uterus  grows  thicker  Uterus  if 
or  thinner  in  the  time  ofgeftation.  The  membranes  thicker  in 
it  is  plain  (by  the  ftretching  of  the  parts)  muff  be  made  t!m.e  of  Ee~ 
thinner ;  but  then  it  is  as  evident,  that  the  veffels  are  ^at‘OR" 
at  that  time  enlarged,  upon  which  principally  the  thick- 
nefs  of  any  part  depends  ;  fo  there  feems  to  be  as 
much  gained  the  one  way,  as  loft  the  other.  The  os 
uteri  is  entirely  fhut  up  by  a  glutinous  mucilaginous 
fubftance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of  all  crea¬ 
tures  when  with  young  ;  by  this  the  external  air  is 
excluded,  which  would  loon  make  the  liquors  corrupt, 
it  all'o  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means  all'o  the 
lips  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  together, 
which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  at  this  time  do. 

There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to  fereen  this 
gluten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  membranes  with 
the  contained  waters  make  a  fapo  that  lubricates  and 
wafhes  the  parts,  and  makes  them  eafily  yield.  The 
firft  of  jhe  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus  is  the  cho¬ 
rion.  ^ 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  ftrong  firm  membrane,  on  Chorion, 
whole  external  furface  are  difperfed  a  great  many  red 
flefliy  bodies  of  the  fame  number,  fize  and  ftrudure 
with  the  papil!se,\vith  which  they  are  mutually  indent¬ 
ed.  They  have  been  called  Gotyledones  from  ko rvXtt  -  7.8 , 
cavity.  This  is  greatly  difputed  by  fome  as  a  name  n  °s  >y  e 
very  improper,  but  without  reafon,  fince  the  furface 
that  is  connected  to  the  papilla;  is  concave,  though 
when  feparated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To  fhutl 
all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough  Pla- 
ecutula,  fince  they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placenta 
in  women.  The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  papillae 
without  any  dilaceration  feems  to  prove  beyond  a  re¬ 
ply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anaftomofes  betwixt 
the  veffels  ;  on  their  coats  run  a  great  number  of  vef¬ 
fels,  that  are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentuUe,  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fide  next  to  the  uterus ;  whereas  in  creatures  that 
have  but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubje£t,  cats, 
dogs,  ire.  the  adhefion  _is  fomewhat  firmer  :  the  pla¬ 
centae  are  likewife  joined  to  the  papillae  in  the  cornua 
uteri.  We  fhall  next  give  the  hiftory  of  the  allantois.  79 
This  is  a  fine  tranfparant  membrane  contiguous  to  Allantois, 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  foetus 
in  the  mother  ;  for  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  the 
amnios  :  it  is  moftly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
mares,  bitches  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios, 
being  every  where  interpofed  betwixt  it  and  the 
chorion.  In  flieep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this 
animal ;  and  in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs 
of  the  amnios.  This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the 
dilation  of  the  urachus,  which  is  connected  at  its  other 
end  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  through  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  contents  ;  and  the  membrane  is  doubled  at 
the  extremity  of  the  canal  to  hinder  the  return  of  the 
urine  back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veffels  are  excef- 
fively  fine  and  few,  and  we  cannot  force  an  injected 
liquor  farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This 
membrane  is  fo  far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  corruption,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  li¬ 
quors.  The  exiftence  of  this  membrane  in  women 
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g0  has  been  very  warmly  difputed  on  both  fides  :  thofe 
The  argu-  who  are  againft  its  exigence  deny  they  could  ever 
ments  for  find  it,  and  allowing  it  were  fo,  alledge,  that  fince  the 
againft  urachus  is  impervious,  as  appears  by  our  not  being 
aUaotois^  ab'e  t0  throw  liquors  from  the  bladder  into  it,  or  vice 
verfa ,  it  cannot  ferve  the  ufe,  that  is  agreed  by  all  it 
does  ferve  in  hearts,  and  therefore  in  the  human  body 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  :  but  if  we  confider  on  the  other 
hand,  that  firft  there  feems  to  be  the  fame  neceffity  for 
fuch  a  relervoir  in  man,  as  in  other  animals.  Secondly, 
That  we  actually  find  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  of 
the  human  foetus.  Thirdly,  That  urine  has  been  evacu¬ 
ated  at  the  navel  when  the  urethra  was  Hopped,  which 
urine  without  this  conduit  would  have  fallen  into  the 


cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Fourthly,  That  midwives  do 
generally  remark  two  different  forts  of  waters  come 
away  at  the  time  of  birth ;  and  laftly,  That  Dr  Littre 
and  Dr  Hale  have  given  in  this  'membrane  of  an  hu¬ 
man  fubject,  with  all  the  other  fecundines  curioufly 
prepared,  the  one  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  the 
.  other  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  by  which  fo- 
cieties  their  refpe<rtive  accounts  are  attefted  ;  not  to 
mention  Verheyenj  Heifter,  Keil,  ire.  who  affirm 
their  having  feen  it;  and  Mr  Albinus,  that  famous ana- 
tomift,  profeffor  at  Leyden,  is  faid  to  have  ffiewn  to 
his  college  every  year  a  preparation  of  it.  On  all 
thefe  accounts,  it  feems  moft  probable,  that  there  is 
gl  fuch  a  membrane  in  the  human  body. 

Amnios.  The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the 
amnios  ;  it  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion ;  it 
has  numerous  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  veffels 
fpread  upon  it,  the  lateral  branches  of  which  feparate 
a  liquor  into  its  cavity.  This  is  the  proper  liquor  of 
the  amnios,  which  at  firft  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,  after¬ 
wards  encreafes  for  fome  months,  then  again  de- 
creafes  ;  and  in  a  cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of 
this  liquor  is  not  abot'e  a  pound.  This  membrane 
does  not  enter  the  bornua  uteri  in  this  creature. 

There  are  here  two  venae  umbilicales,  and  but  one  in 
the  human  fubje&  ;  becaufe  the  extreme  branches  co¬ 
ming  from  the  feveral  placentulae  could  not  unite,  fo 
foon,  asJhey  would  have  done,  had  they  come  all  from 
one  cake  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  flefhy  body  that  fwims  in  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  called  cuticula, 
which  is  the  hypomenes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle 
opinions  and  whims  have  been  entertained  as  to  its 
ufe  ;  but  that  feems  to  he  ftill  unknown,  or  how  it 
is  generated  or  nourifhed  ;  for  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  foetus  or  placentulae. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  feveral  involucra  of 
this  animal  in  a  foetus  ftate,  let  us  next  obferve 
the  fpecialities  in  its  internal  ftruCture  peculiar  to  a 
g2  foetus. 

Vena  umbi-  The  umbilical  vein  joins  the  vena  portarum  in  the 
licalis.  capfula  gliffoniana  without  fending  off  any  branches  as 

it  does  in  the  human  fubjeCt.  This  vein  foon  after 
birth  turns  to  a  ligament,  yet  there  are  fome  inftances 
where  it  has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years  after 
gj  birth,  and  occafioned  an  hemorrhage.  We  may  next 
Canalis  ye-  obferve  the  dud  called  caualis  vetiofus,  going  ftraight 
nofus.  from  the  capfula  gliffoniana  to  the  vena  cava this 
turns  alfo  afterwards  to  a  ligament.  The  umbilical 
arteries  rife  at  acute  angles  from  the  internal  iliacks, 
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whatever  fome  may  fay  to  the  contrary  :  thefe  alfo 
become  impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart  divides  into  two,  the  fmalleft  called 
canalis  arteriofus  opens  into  the  defeending  aorta ;  the 
other  divides  into  two,  to  ferve  the  lung  on  each  lide.  g^ 

The  foramen  ovale  is  placed  in  the  partition  betwixt  Foramen 
the  right  and  left  auricles.  At  the  edge  of  this  hole  oval*, 
is  fixed  a  membrane,  which  when  much  ftretched  will 
cover  it  all  over,  but  more  eafily  yields  to  a  force  that 
aCts  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  than  from  the  ‘ 
left  to  the  right.  After  what  has  been  laid,  we  may 
eafily  underrtand  how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  g5 
a  foetus.  The  blood  being  brought  from  the  placenta  The  circus 
of  the  mother,  is  thrown  into  the  capfula  gliffoniana,  lation,  hov  a 
where  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  performed;  in 


a  foetm 


vena  portarum  :  then  part  of  this  blood  goes  diredlly 
into  the  vena  cava  by  the  dudlus  venolus,  the  re  It 
paifes  through  the  liver.  Firft  riven  the  whole  is  fent 
from  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  from  whence 
part  of  it  is  fent  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 
auricle  ;  the  reft  paffes  into  the  right  ventricle  ;  then 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  then  the  greateft  fliare  it 
receives  is  fent  immediately  into  the  defending  aorta 
by  the  canalis  arteriofus ;  and  the  remainder  circulates 
through  the  lungs,  and  is  fent  back  by  the  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  left  auricle  ;  which,  with  the  blood 
brought  there  by  the  foramen  ovale  is  fent  into  the 
left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is  driven  by  the  aorta 
through  the  body.  The  great  defign  of  this  mecha- 
nifm  is,  that  the  whole  mals  of  blood  might  not  pafs 
through  the  collapfed  lungs  of  the  foetus,  but  that  part 
of  it  might  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  canalis 
arteriolus  without  circulating  at  all  through  the  lungs. 

This  was  the  opinion  that  univerfally  prevailed  till  Meflieurs 
the  end  of  the  laft  century,  when  it  was  violently  op-  Me,ry  ani 
pofed  by  Monfieur  Mery,  who  is  very  fingular  in  fie-  r“' 

veral  of  his  opinions.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  fo-  nionS  °<ff  ;1 
ramen  ovale  tranfmits  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  examined  » * 
auricle,  but  on  the  contrary  from  the  left  to  the  right ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he  obferved 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  foetus  longer  than  the  aorta  : 

Mr  Window  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opi¬ 
nions,  by  faying  the  blood  may  pafs  either  way,  and 
that  it  is  here  as  it  were  blended  ;  his  reafon  is,  that 
on  putting  the  heart  in  water,  the  foramen  ovale 
tranfmits  it  any  way.  Mr  Rohault,  profeffor  of  ana¬ 
tomy  at  Turin,  and  formerly  one  of  Mery’s  fcholars, 
ftrongly  defends  his  mafter  and  criticifes  Mr  Window. 

What  he  principally  builds  on  is  the  appearance  this 
foramen  has  in  fome  dryed  preparations  :  this  Mr 
Window  won’t  allow  as  a  proof.  After  all,  rite  com¬ 
mon  opinion  feems  moft  probable ;  and  that  for  the 
following  reafons  :  firft  the  pulmonary  artery  being 
larger  fignifies  nothing,  fince  its  coats  are  not  only 
thinner,  and  will  bte  more  eafily  diftended,  but  alfo 
the  refiftance  to  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  the  collapfed  lungs  is  greater  than  the  refiftance 
to  the  blood  in  the  aorta.  Secondly,  if  we  Ihould  al¬ 
low  any  of  thefe  two  uncommon  opinions,  we  fhould 
have  the  right  ventricle  vaftly  more  capacious  than 
the  left ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  the  foramen  ovale  to  be 
capable  of  tranfmitting  one  half  of  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  in  any  given  time,  and  the  arteriofus  as  much  in 

the 
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the  lame  time ;  then,  according  to  Mr  Mery’s  opinion, 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  being  driven  from  the  right 
ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  one  third  palles 
by  the  canalis  arteriofus  into  the  defcending  aorta  ; 
two  thirds  puffing  through  the  Jungs  and  returning 
into  the  left  auricle,  one  half  of  it,  or  one  third  of  the 
whole  mafs  paffes  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right 
auricle,  and  the  other  or  the  laft  third  will  be  lent 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  expeJled  into  the 
aorta  ;  which  third,  with  that  from  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  by  the  canalis  arteriofus,  circulating  through  the 
body,  are  returned'  into  the  right  auricle,  where 
meeting  with  the  other  third  from  the  foramen 
ovale,  with  it  are  fent  into  the  right  ventricle  to 
undergo  the  fame  courl’e.  Thus  the  whole  mafs  is 
expelled  by  the  right  ventricle,  and  only  one  third 
by  the  left.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  why  is  not  the 
right  ventricle  three  times  as  large  and  Itrong  as  the 
left  ?  Then,  if  according  to  Mr  Winllow’s  fyltem,  the 
foramen  ov^le  tranfmits  equal  quantities  from  both 
auricles,  this  comes  to  the  fame,  as  if  there  was  no 
foramen  ovale  at  all  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  whole  reals 
going  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle 
and  pulmonary  artery,  one  third  of  the  whole  mafs 
palles  iuto  the  aorta  through  the  canalis  arteriofus,  fhe 
other  two  thirds  palling- through  the  lungs,  return  to 
the  left  ventricle  and  auricle,  to  be  fent  through  the 
canalis  arteriofus  to  the  right  ventricle  to  undergo  the 
fame  fate  ;  thus  the  right  ventricle  expels  the  whole 
mafs,  the  left  only  one  third  5  but  if  according  to-  the 
coimhon  opinion  we  fuppofe  the  foramen  ovale  to 
convey  the  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle  ; 
then  one  third  palles  this  way  into  the  left  ventricle, 
the  other  two  thirds  are  fent  by  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  whence  one  third  paf¬ 
fes  by  the  canalis  arteriofus  into  the  aorta  defcendens, 
the  other  third  circulates  through  the  lungs  and  is  re¬ 
turned  into  the  left  ventricle,  where  meeting  with 
that  from  the  foramen  ovale,  is  with  it  expelled  into 
the  aorta  ;  and  with  the  one  third  tranfmitted  by  the 
canalis  arteriofus  returns  into  the  auricle  to  run  the 
fame  race  as  before.  Thus  we  conclude  that  two 
thirds  are  expelled  by  each  ventricle,  and  the  whole 
circulates  through  the  body  ;  and  hence  they  come  to 
be  of  pretty  equal  dimenfions.  In  all  this  calculation 
we  have  had  no  regard  to  the  blood  difeharged  from 
the  umbilical  veffels  ;  but  the  greater  quantity  retur¬ 
ned  by  the  veins  than  fent  out  by  the  arteries  (till 
argues  for  the  common  opinion. 

The  kid-  The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  compofed  of  different 
neys.  lobes,  which  ferves  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kidneys 
being  a  congeries  of  different  glands  ;  thefe  lobes  be¬ 
ing  kept  contiguous  by  the  external  membrane  are 
g8  preffed  by  the  other  vifeera  till  at  length  they  unite. 
Thehiftory  We  come  now  to  confider  the  creature  as  a  rumi- 
ef  it  as  a  nant  animal.  There  are  no  dentes  incilbres  in  the 
ruminant  upper  jaw,  but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  their  tongue 
animal.  rough  ;  and  they  fupply  this  defeft  by  wrapping  their 
tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs,  fo  preffing  it  againft  the 
upper-jaw  keep  it  ftretched,  and  cut  it  with  the  teeth 
of  the  under-jaw  ;  then,  without  chewing,  throw  it 
down  into  the  oefophagus,  which  in  thefe  creatures 
confifts  of  a  double  row  of  fpiral  fibres  decuffating  one 
another.  All  animals  which  ruminate  muft  have  more 
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ventricles  than  one  ;  fome  have  two,  fome  three;  our  89 
prefent  fubjedl  has  no  lels  than  four.  The  food  is  It  has  four 
carried  directly  down  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon  itomachs. 
the  left-fide  and  is  the  largcft  of  all ;  it  is  called  yeervp  <p 
ventriculus,  and  xoiAia  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  Their 
what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  the  names  and 
vulgar.  There  are  no  rugae  upon  its  internal  furface  ;  delcnption. 
the  food,  by  the  force  of  its  mnfcular  coat,  and  the  li¬ 
quors  poured  in  here,  is  liifficiently  macerated,  after 
which  it  is  forced  up  hence  by  the  oefophagus  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  it  is  made  very  fntall  by  maftica- 
tion  ;  this  is  what  is  properly  called  chewing  the  cud, 
or  rumination  ;  after  this  it  is  fent  down  by  the  gullet 
into  the  fecund,  for  the  oefophagus  opens  indifferent¬ 
ly  into  both  ;  however  the  creature  has  a  power  to 
direct  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us  that  the 
drink  goes  into  the  fecond  ;  but  that  might  be  eafily 
determined  by  making  them  drink  before  flaughter  ; 
the  fecond  Itomach,  which  is  the  anterior  and  fmallell:, 
is  called  Ktxpvfatot  reticulum ,  the  bonnet  or  king's-hood . 

It  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  cells  on  its  internal 
furface  of  a  regular  pentagonal  figure,  like  to  a  honey¬ 
comb.  Here  the  food  is  farther  macerated,  front 
which  it  is  protruded  into  the  third,  called  or 

omafum ,  vulgo  the  many  plus-,  becaufe  the  internal  fur¬ 
face  riles  up  into  a  great  many  plicx  or  folds,  and 
Jlratuvi  piper  flratum ,  according  to  the  length  of  this 
ftomach.  Some  of  thefe  plicae  are  further  produced 
into  the  ftomach  than  others,  i.  e.  firft  two- long  ones 
c.n  each  fide,  and  within  thefe,  two  fhorter  in  the 
middle,  ire.  There  are  feveral  glands  in  this  ftomach 
which  is  next  to  the  xtiXu*  in  bignefs,  and  from  this  it 
paffes  into  the  fourth,  whofe  names  are  nvco-rpov,  abo- 
mafum ,  cattle,  qr  the  red,  which  is  the  name  it  com¬ 
monly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  Caiile  fignifies  curd¬ 
led  ;  and  hence  the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name 
to  this  fourth  ftomach  ;  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken 
down  by  young  calves  from  the  long  remora  it  makes 
here,  turns  arid  ;  and  by  the  remains  of  the  milk  be¬ 
fore  taken  down,  affifting,  it  is  curdled.  It  is  this 
fourth  ftomach  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is 
commonly  taken  for  earning  of  milk  ;  (as  they  call  it), 
but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  coa¬ 
gulation  is  not  to  be  found,  which  ffiews  the  life  of  thefe 
liquors.  There  are  other  creatures  that  ufe  the  fame 
food,  that  have  not  fucli  a  mechanifm  in  their  digellive 
organs  ;  horles  affes,  &c.  have  but  one  ftomach  where 
grafs  is  macerated,  and  a  liquor  for  their  nouriffiment 
extraried,  and  the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  amis 
very  little  altered.  From  this  different  ftrucfture  of 
the  ftomach  in  thefe  creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  will 
be  fervedwith  one  third  left  food  than  another  of  equal 
bulk  ;  grafters  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this. 
Therealbn  is,  that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and 
ftrong  digeftive  organs ;  all  their  food"  is  fully  prepared 
and  almoft converted  into  chyle;  but  a  horfe’s  ftomach 
is  not  fitted  for  this,  fo  that  they  require  a  much  grea¬ 
ter  quantity  of  food  to  extradl  the  fame  nouriffiment.  91 
The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a  confiderable  Inteffin»> 
length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal’s  body ; 
and  this  confirms  wliat  we  faid  formerly  on  the  fub- 
jecl  of  the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and 
capacity  of  the  guts  were  different  in  different  animals 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 
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The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way 
as  in  a  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view/ 
with  regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
lymph.  The  great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that 
name,  their  diameter  differing  very  little  from  that 
of  the  fmall  ones ;  but  to  compenfare  this,  they  are 
much  longer  proportionally  than  a  dog’s  are,  being 
convoluted  in  the  fame  way  as  the  lrnall  guts  are. 
The  caecum  is  very  large. 

The  fpleen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fitu- 
ation  from  that  of  a  dog’s ;  but  it  is  a  little  more  firmly 
fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo  much 
danger  of  this  vifcus  being  hurt  in  the  flexions  of  the 
fpine. 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in  this  crea¬ 
ture  as  either  in  a  man  or  dog,  which  depends  on  the 
fmall  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine,  which 
made  fuch  a  divifion  needlefs. 

Their  vefica  urinaria  is  of  a  pyramidal  fhape,  and 
has  fcarce  any  mufcular  fibres.  It  is  very  large  and 
membranaceous ;  for  the  urine  of  thefe  creatures  not 
being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carnivorous  animals,  there 
was  no  fuch  occafion  for  expelling  it  fo  foon. 

This  creature  is  provided  with  a  loofe  pendulous 
fcrotum,  and  confiequently  with  veficulae  feminales. 
The  female  organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch,  moftly 
as  to  the  form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  con¬ 
verted  in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this  and  all  uniparous 
animals  they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecundines  ;  but 
in  bitches  and  other  multiparous  animals  they  run 
ftreight  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus 
themfelves.  . 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  fharper ; 
in  us  the  heart  beating  continually  againft  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  .con- 
ftitution  of  the  apex  it  is  very  obtufe ;  but  here  the  apex 
is  made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more  acute. 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juflly  divided  into 
afcending  and  defcending,  though  this  divifion  is  ill 
founded  either  in  a  dog  or  man  ;  and  it  has  certainly 
been  from  this  fubjeft  that  the  older  anatomifts  took 


their  defcriptions  when  they  made  this  divifion;  for 
here  the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afcending  and  de¬ 
fcending;  the  defcending  runs  upwards  or  forwards,  -y 
according  to  their  pollute,  for  two  or  three  inches, 
before  it  gives  off  the  left  fubclavian ;  and  ft  ill  an  inch 
or  more  before  the  right  fubclavian  comes  off',  and  yet 
fomewhat  further  before  it  divides  into  the  two  caro¬ 
tids  ;  fo  that  the  veflels  lhat  go  to  the  anterior  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  right  fide,  do  ftill  keep  longer  in  a  com¬ 
mon  trunk  with  the  carotids  than  thole  on  the  left. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Fowls  in  general.  99 

The  next  clafs  of  animals  we  come  to  confider, 
are  the  feathered  kind  ;  which  are  divided  into  the 
granivorous  and  carnivorous.  But  before  we  go  on 
to  confider  the  fpecialties  in  the  vifcera  of  each  kind, 
we  mult  obferve  what  both  fpecies  agree  in.  xoa 

Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  differ-  Their  ca- 
ent  from  all  other  creatures,  but  exactly  well  fuited  vering- 
to  their  manner  of  life  ;  for  it  not  only  pi^tec^s  them 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  blit  ferves  them  in 
their  progreffion  through  that  thin  aerial  element,  they 
are  for  the  molt  part  employed  in  ;  and  as  fome  fowls 
live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  being  continu¬ 
ally  befmeared  with  an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water 
from  foaking  into  their  fkins,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad 
effects  which  it  would  infallibly  otherways  produce.  j0i 
Fowls  have  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  in  their  whole  Their 
body  inferted  into  their  wings  ;  whence  by  the  way  win2s>  bow 
we  may  obfefve,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible  for  furn,(l,ed. 
man  to  buoy  himfelf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even 
though  he  had  proper  machines  in  place  of  wings,  un- 
lefs  he  were  likeways  provided  with  mufcles  ftrong  102 
enough  for  moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  Why  not 
next  place,  their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  Placed.  in 
of  their  bodies,  but  a  good  deal  further  forwards;  ^  le 
whence  it  would  at  firft  view  appear  that  their  heads  jy/  e  °" 
would  be  ere£t,  and  their  pofterior  parts  mod  depend¬ 
ing,  when  railed  in  the  air  :  but  by  ftretching  out 
their  heads,  which  a<fl  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck, 
they  alter  their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much,  and 
alio  by  filling  the  facs  *  or  bladders  in  the  infide  of 

their 


*  Dr  Hunter  hath  lately  made  fome  curious  difcoveries  relative  to  thefe  internal  receptacles  of  air  in  the  bodies  of  birds.  Some 
of  them  are  lodged  in  the  flelhy  parts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones;  but  all  of  them  communicate  with  the  lungs.  He  informs 
us,  that  the  air-cells  which  are  found  in  the  loft  parts  have  no  communication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which  is  common  to 
birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of  them  communicate  immediately  with  each  other,  but  all  of  them  by  the  intervention  of 
the  lungs  as  a  common  centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as  the  abdomen  ;  others  in  the  interlaces  of  parts,  as  about 
the  breaft.  The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of  two  kinds;  fome  of  them  divided  into  innumerable  cells;  others  hollowed  out 
into  one  large  canal.  They  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  fuch  as  do  not  receive  air  by  having  lefs  fpecific  gravity ;  by  being  lels 
valcular ;  by  containing  little  oil ;  by  having  no  marrow  nor  blood  in  tlieir  cells ;  by  having  lefs  hardnels  and  firmnefs  than  others ; 
■and  by  the  palfage  for  the  air  being  perceivable- 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted  for  conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
cOnnefted  alfo  to  the  ribs  and  fides  of  the  vertebrae-  The  diaphragm  is  perforated  in  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing 
a  free  paffage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe  holes  is  attached  a  diftineft  membranous  bag,  thin  and  tranfparent-  The 
lungs  open  at  their  anterior  part  into  membranous  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fides  of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with  the 
cells  of  the  fternum.  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into  cells  of  a  loofe  net-work,  through  which  the  trachea  and  uefopha- 
gus  pafs.  When  thefe  cells  are  diftended  with  air,  it  indicates  paflion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  turky-cock,  pouting-pigeon,  ire. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  w'ith  others  in  the  axilla,  and  under  the  large  peftoral  mufele ;  and  thofe  with  the  cavity  of  the  os 
humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  openings  in  the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone.  Laftly,  The  pofterior  edges  of  the  lungs 
have  openings  into  the  cells  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  os  facrum,  and  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds  a  paflage  to 
the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  doftor  conjeftures,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  lungs ;  and  that  like  the  bags 
continued  through  the  bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  they  ferve  as  a  kind  of  refervoirs  of  air.  They  allift  birds  during  their 
flight,  which  mult  be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  difficult-  He  farther  infinuates,  that  this  conftruftion  of  the  organs  of  re- 
fpiration  may  affift  birds  in  firiging;  which,’  he  thinks  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  continuance  of  fong  between  the  breathings 
of  a  canary  bird.  On  tying  the  trachea  of  a  cock,  the  animal  breathed  through  a  canula  introduced  into  his  belly;  another  through 
the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs;  and  a  hawk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the  animals  foon  died.  In  the  firft,  the 
do  ft:  or  aferibes  the  death  to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  but  in  the  laft,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing.  What 
took  place,  however,  was  fufficient  to  (how  that  the  animals  really  did  breathe  through  the  bone- 
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their  abdomen  with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they 
come  to  make  the  pofterior  part  of  their  bodies  con- 
fiderably  higher  ;  and  thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies 
near  in  an  horizontal  fituation.  Hence  we  find,  that 

Iif  their  necks  are  kept  from  being  ftretehed  out,  or  if  you 
cut  away  their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any 
coniiderable  way.  The  largenefs  of  the  wings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fowls  varies,  according  to  the  occafions  of  the 
creature.  Thus  birds  of  prey,  who  muft  fly  a  confi- 
derable  way  to  provide  their  food,  have  large  llrong 
wings  ;  whereas  domeftic  birds,  who  find  their  nou- 
rilhment  almoft  every  where,  have  very  fhort  and  but 
fmall  wings.  The  beft  account  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
greflion  of  fowls,  is  given  by  Alfonlus  Borellus  in  his 
treatife  De  viotu  animalium  ;  and  in  the  “  Religious 
Philofopher”  we  have  Borelli’s  doctrine  ftript  pretty 
much  of  its  mathematical  form.  The  pofterior  extre¬ 
mities  are  fo  fituated  as  to  make  us  at  firft  think  they 
would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling  down  forwards 
when  they  walk;  but  this  is  prevented  by  their  hold¬ 
ing  up  their  heads  and  necks ;  and  when  they  have 
occafion  for  climbing  up  a  deep  place,  they  ftretch  out 
their  head  and  necks  forwards.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
ferve  a  goofe,  entering  a  barn-door,  where  generally 
there  is  an  afcending  hep,  to  itretch  out.  its  neck, 
which  before  was  railed,  and  incline  its  body  for¬ 
wards  ;  this  is  laughed  at  by  the  common  people, 
who  afcribe  it  to  a  piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as 
if  afraid  of  knocking  its  head  againll  the  top  of  the 

IB  103  door. 

peculiar  Carnivorous  animals  are  provided  with  ftrong  crook- 
i'theTes  ec'  c*aws  ^or  ^le  catcfi*ng  their  prey  ;  water-fowls  ufe 
"  fowls. CS  them  for  fwimming  ;  and  principally  for  this  purpofe 
have  a  itrong  firm  membrane  interpofed  betwixt  the 
1  toes.  There  is  a  beautiful  mechanifm  to  be  obferved 

in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to 
them  ;  for  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  together  or 
bended  when  the  foot  is  bended  ;  this  perhaps  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  tendons  of  the  toes  palling  over  in 
them  what  is  analogous  to  our  heels,  and  when  the 
foot  is  bended  muil  confeqnently  be  much  ftretehed ; 
and  fince  they  are  inferted  into  the  toes,  muft  of  ne- 
cefiity  bend  them  when  the  foot  is  bended  ;  and  when 
the  foot  is  extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  are  again 
relaxed,  and  they  therefore  expanded.  This  is  of 
great  ufe  to  water-fowls ;  for  had  there  been  no  fuch 
contrivance  as  this,  they  muft  have  loft  as  much  time 
when  they  pulled  their  legs  in,  as  they  had  gained  by 
the  former  ftroke  ;  but  as  the  parts  are  now  framed, 
whenever  the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the  toes  are 
at  the  fame  time  bended  and  contracted  into  lefs  fpace ; 
fo  that  the  refiftance  made  againft  the  water  is  not 
near  fo  great  as  before  :  on  the  contrary,  when  they 
llretch  their  foot  their  toes  are  extended,  the  mem¬ 
brane  betwixt  them  expanded,  and  confequemly  a 
greater  refiftance  made  to  the  water.  Again,  fuch 
fowls  as  live  mollly  in  the  air,  or  have  occafion  to 
fuftain  themfelves  on  branches  of  trees  in  windy  wea- 
!  ther,  and  even  in  the  night-time  when  afleep,  while 

I  all  their  mufcles  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  re¬ 

laxation  ;  fuch  have  no  more  to  do  but  lean  down  the 
■  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  their  toes  continue  bended 

without  any  mufcles  being  in  action  ;  and  whenever 
they  would  difentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their 
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bodies,  by  which  their  foot,  and  confequently  their 
toes,  are  extended.  104 

Carnivorous  fowls  have  their  beaks  long,  fliarp  and  The  variety 
crooked ;  the  domeftic  fowls,  fijeh  as  the  hen  kind,  'n.tbe  beaks 
ire.  have  llrong  Ihort  beaks,  coininodioufly  fitted  t0  uf« 
dig  up  and  break  their  food  ;  the  water-fowls  again  * 

have  long  or  very  broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is 
raoft  convenient  for  them.  The  fternum  of  fowls  is 
much  larger  proportionally  than  the  human,  and  has 
a  ridge  riling  in  its  middle  for  the  more  commodious 
origin  of  the  mufcles  that  move  the  wings.  It  is  alfo 
lefs  moveable  than  ours ;  for  had  it  been  very  move- 
able,  a  great  deal  of  the  force  employed  for  moving 
the  wings  would  at  every  contraction  of  the  mufcles 
have  been  loft,  or  elfe  fome  other  mufcles  muft  have 
come  in  play  to  keep  firm  the  fternum ;  but  this  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  would  have  been  inconvenient  for 
their  progremon. 

What  other  things  are  moft  remarkable  in  the  ftrue- 
ture  of  the  feveral  vifeera,  we  fliall  confider  in  that 
common  domeftic  animal,  the  cock  or  hen,  and  after¬ 
wards  obferve  the  difference  of  their  vifeera  chylo- 
poietica  from  a  carnivorous  fowl. 

Chap.  V.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Cock .  r0J 

The  oefophagus  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck  Oefopha- 
fomewhat  inclined  to  the  right-fide,  and  terminates  Susj 
in  a  pretty  large  membranous  fac,  which  is  the  inglu-  Ing  uvies* 
vies  or  crop  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  dilfol- 
ved  by  a  liquor,  feparated  by  the  glands  which  are 
ealily  obferved  every  where  on  the  external  furface 
of  this  bag.  The  effect  of  this  maceration  may  be 
very  well  obferved  in  pigeons,  who  are  fometimes  in 
danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  peafe,  ire.  they  feed 
upon,  fwelling  to  fuch  an  immenfe  bulk  in  their  in¬ 
glu  vies,  that  they  can  neither  get  upwards  nor  down¬ 
wards.  If  it  be  a  favourite  fowl,  it  might  be  pre- 
ferved  by  opening  the  fac,  taking  out  the  peafe  and 
fewing  up-the  wound.  I0g 

The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac,  goes  down  by  the  Ventriculus 
remaining  part  of  the  oefophagus  into  the  ventriculus  firccenturi- 
fnccenturiatus  or  infundibulum  peyeri,  which  is  a  con-  f^dibu  ^ 
donation  of  the  gullet  wiih  more  numerous  glands,  iumi 
which  (eparate  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  Hill  more, 
which  at  lengih  gets  into  the  true  ftoniachor  gizzard, 
which  eonlhtsof  two  very  ftrong  mufcles  eovered  ex¬ 
ternally  with  a  tendinous  aponeurofis,  and  lined  on 
the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  membrane,  which  we 
evidently  difeover  to  be  a  production  of  the  cuticu!^. 

This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome  meafure  a  prio¬ 
ri ,  from  taking  notice  that  this  membrane,  which  in 
chicks  is  only  a  thin  flight  pellicle,  by  degrees  turns 
thicker  and  ftronger,  the  more  attrition  it  futfers :  but 
there  is  no  other  animal  fubftance,  fo  far  as  we  know', 
which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  being  fubjeCted  I07 
to  attrition,  excepting  the  cnticula.  Hence  may  be  Epidermis 
drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of  what  hath  been  affirmed  inverts  the 
concerning  the  .tunica  villofa  of  the  ftomach,  and  in-  internal 
teftines  in  the  human  body,  viz.  that  it  was  only  a  °f 

continuation  of  epidermis.  Nay,  all  the  hollow'  parts  v;t;es  ancJ 
of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  ire.  feemto  be  lined  veflels  of 
with  a  production  of  this  membrane  or  one  analogous  the  human 
to  it.  The  ufe  of  this  internal  coat  of  the  ftomach  of  boc1>r- 
fowls  is  to  defend,  the  more  tender  parts  of  that  vifens 
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from  the  hard  grains  and  little  ftones  thofe  creatures 
take  down. 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed,  partly 
at  leaft,  by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experi¬ 
ments.  We  fee  them  daily  take  down  coiiliderable 
numbers  of  the  mod  folid  rugged  little  flints  they  find, 
and  thefe  can  ferve  for  no  other  purpole  than  to  help 
the  trituration  of  their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles 
by  becoming  fmonth  are  unfit  for  this  office,  they  are 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth  ;  hence  fowls  that  are  long 
confined,  though  never  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
■of  thefe  ftones  to  help  their  digeftion ;  but  this  was 
put  beyond  all  difpute  by  Mr  Tauvry,  who  gave  a 
fpecies  of  metal  to  an  oftrich,  convex  on  one  fide, 
and  concave  on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both ;  and 
opening  the  creature’s  body  fome  time  after,  it  was 
found  that  the  carving  on  the  convex  fide  was  all  ob¬ 
literated,  while  the  engraved  character  remained  the 
fame  as  before  on  the  concave  fide  which  was  not 
fubjeeled  to  the  ftomach’s  preflure  ;  which  could  not 
have  happened  had  digeftion  been  performed  by  a 
menftruum,  or  any  other  way  whatfoever  ;  but  may 
be  eafily  folved  by  allowing  a  Ample  mechanical  pref- 
fure  to  take  place. 

The  duodenum  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place, 
at  which  the  aefophagus  enters;  yet  notvvithftanding 
the  vicinity  of  thefe  two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in 
no  danger  of  getting  out  before  they  are  perfectly  di- 
gefted,  by  realim  of  a  protuberance  or  feptum  me¬ 
dium  betwixt  the  orifices ;  and  in  thofe  creatures  who 
have  fitch  a  ftrong  mufcular  flomach,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  indifference,  whether  the  entry  of  the  cefopha- 
gus  or  pylorus  be  liigheft,  provided  that  the  entry  of 
the  cefophagus  does  not  allow  the  food  to  regurgitate, 
fince  the  force  of  the  ftomach  can  eafily  protrude  it 
towards  the  duodenum.  This  gut  is  moftly  in  the 
right  fide,  and  hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen,  ha¬ 
ving  its  two  extremities  fixed  to  the  liver.  The  duc¬ 
tus  communis  choledochus  enters  near  its  termination, 
where  it  mounts  up  again  to  be  fixed  to  the  liver  ; 
and  left,  by  the  contraction  of  the  inteftines,  the  bile 
fhould  pafs  over  without  being  intimately  blended 
with  the  chyle,  that  duct  enters  downwards  contrary 
to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and  contrary  to  what  is  ob- 
ferved  in  any  of  the  animals  we  have  mentioned  yet. 
But  ftill  the  general  intention  is  kept  in  view,  in  allow¬ 
ing  thefe  juices  the  faireft  chance  of  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  food. 

The  fmall  guts  are  proportionally  larger  than  thofe 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  af- 
figned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
inteftina  cseca,  one  on  each  fide,  which  ferve  as  re¬ 
fer  voir  s  to  the  faeces ;  which  after  fome  remora  there 
regurgitate  into  what  foon  becomes  the  redtum,  which, 
together  with  the  excretories  of  urine,  and  organs  of 
generation,  empties  itfelf  into  the  common  cloaca. 
The  fmall  inteftines  are  connected  by  a  long  loofe 
mefentery,  which  has  little  or  no  fat  accompanying 
the  blood  velfels,  there  being  no  hazard  of  the  blood’s 
being  flopped.  There  are  no  lafteal  veflels,  glandu- 
lae  vagffi  or  pancreas  aflellii  to  be  obferved  here.  The 
meferaic  veins  are  proportionally  very  large,  if  you 
either  compare  them  with  the  correfponding  arteries, 
or  confider  them  with  refpedt  to  the  guts  themfelves. 


The  want  of  la&eals,  ire.  is  fupplied  by  thefe  veins. 

As  a  proof  ot  thel’e  having  a  communication  with  the 
guts,  in  larger  fowls  the  guts  can  be  diftended  by 
blowing  in  at  the  meferaic  vein  ;  and  front  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  ftrueture,  the  ufe  of  the  glandulae  vagae,  ire. 
can  eafily  be  afligned,  viz.  the  chyle  in  thefe  animals, 
that  have  laeteals,  being  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood 
in  a  confiderable  quantity  at  a  time,  left  its  particles 
fhould  attract  one  another  too  llrongly,  and  fo  hinder 
this  mixture  ;  it  was  therefore  necefl’ary  it  fhould  be 
well  diluted  by  the  humores  inquilini,  which  bear  a 
very  great  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pure  chyle ; 
fince  the  lymph  from;  the  inferior  extremities,  abdo¬ 
minal  vifeera,  neck,  ire.  are  poured  into  it.  Here 
there  was  no  hazard  of  any  fuch  inconveniency  by  the 
chyle  being  mixed  with  the  blood  in  fmall  proportion 
from  the  imtnenfe  number  of  the  fmall  extremities  of 
the  meferaic  veins. 

The  pancreas  in  the  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two  Pancreas.  , 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  lends  two  or  three  dudls 
into  this  gut  pretty  near  the  biliary.  1I4 

The  fpleen  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fitua-  The  fpleen^ 
ted  between  the  liver  and  flomach,  and  betwixt  thefe 
and  the  back- bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood-veffels,  ire.  All  its 
blood  is  fent  into  the  vena  portaruin,  and  has  a  per¬ 
petual  conquaifation.  It  has  no  excretory  as  far  as  uj 
we  know.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  Liver.  ? 
lobes  by  a  pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to 
the  length  of  their  body  ;  and  hence  we  may  ol> 
ferve,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the 
right-fide,  which  is  ftill  more  confirmed  by  what  we 
obferve  in  fillies,  where  it  almoft  lies  in  the  left-fide.  116 
The  lhape  of  their  gall-bladder  is  not  much  differ-  Veficafel-' 
ent  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  but  is  thought  to  be  ^s* 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  is 
farther  removed  from  the  liver ;  though  in  fifhes  it  is 
ftill  further  removed,  not  being  at  all  contiguous ; 
and  in  them  the  du&us  hepaticus  and  cyfticus  do  not 
unite  till  juft  at  the  entry  into  the  gut.  In  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  viz.  fifhes,  there  feems  to  be  no  way  of  the 
bile  getting  into  the  gall-bladder  but  by  regurgitation.  1 17 
The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  their  Cor. 
heart,  is  the  want  of  the  valvuls  tricufpedes,  and 
their  place  being  fupplied  by  one  flefhy  flap.  ng 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  Pulmonesi 
thorax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way;  neither  their  ftruc 
are  they  divided  into  lobes,  a3  in  thofe  animals  that  t'ire  an^  I 
have  a  large  motion  in  their  fpine.  They  are  two  u  es‘ 
red  fpongy  bodies  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is 
pervious,  and  communicates  with  the  large  veficles  or  119 
air  bags  that  are  difperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen,  The  ufe  \ 
which  veficles  ferve  two  very  confiderable  ufes  ;  the  fhe  veiich 
one  is  to  render  their  bodies  fpecifically  light,  when  ^^1eenab 
they  have  a  mind  to  afeend  and  buoy  themfelves  up 
when  flying,  by  diftending  their  lungs  with  air,  and 
alfo  ftraiten  their  trachea  arteria  and  fo  return  the  air.  1 20 

Secondly,  they  fupply  the  place  of  a  mufcular  dia-  The  dia. 
pbragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  mufcles  ;  producing  the 
fame  effects  on  the  feveral  contained  vifeera,  as  thefe  pPgj. Upr 
mufcles  would  have  done  without  the  inconveniency 
of  their  additional  weight ;  and  conducing  as  much  to 
the  exclufion  of  the  egg  and  faeces.  121 

The  trachea  arteria,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very  Trachei 
much  teria- 


ni  1 
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much  contra$ed,  and  their  voice  is  principally  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  coanftian.  If  you  liitcn  attentively  to  a 
cock  crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife 
does  not  proceed  from  their  throat,  but  deeper;  nay 
this  very  pipe,  when  taken  out  of  their  body  and 
cut  off  a  little,  after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will 
make  a  fqueaking,. noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of 
thefe  creatures.  On  each  lide,  a  little  higher  than 
this  contraction,  there  is  a  mufcle  arifing  from  their 
fternnm,  which  dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages 
of  which  the  pipe  is  compofed  in  this  animal,  go 
quite  round  it ;  whereas  in  men  and  quadrupeds,  they 
are  difcontinued  for  about  one-fourth  on  the  back-part, 
and  the  intermediate  fpace  filled  up  by  a  membrane. 
Neither  is  the  trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  ver¬ 
tebrae  as  in  the  other  creatures  we  have  examined. 
This  ftrudiure  we  fliall  find  of  great  fervice  to  them, 
if  we  confider,  that  had  the  fame  ftrufture  obtained 
in  them  as  in  us,  their  breath  would  have  been  in  ha¬ 
zard  of  being  flopped  at  every  flexion  or  lwiftingof 
their  neck,  which  they  are  frequently  obliged  to. 
This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by  bending  our  necks  con- 
fiderably  on  one  fide,  upon  which  we  fliall  find  a 
great  ftraitnefs  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  whereas 
their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for  following  the  flexions  of 
the  neck  by  its  loofe  connection  to  the  vertebrae :  and 
as  from  the  ftruCiure  of  the  trachea  it  cannot  yield  to 
every  caufe  diitending  the  oefophagus  as  in  us,  it  was 
proper  they  fhould  be  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
each  other,  which  we  accordingly  find  they  are. 

In  place  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm,  this  creature  has 
nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connected  to  the  peri¬ 
cardium,  which  feparates  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
But  befides  this,  the  whole  abdomen  and  thorax  are 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  mediaftinum 
connected  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver,  llomach, 
and  to  the  fat  lying  over  their  flomach  and  guts,  which 
I  i22  is  analogous  to  an  omentum,  and  fupplies  its  place. 
Kidneys  The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow,  excavated  in  the  fide 
of  the  back  bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  a  blue- 
ifh  coloured  canal,  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the 
vas  deferens,  and  terminates  direCtly  into  the  com¬ 
mon  cloaca.  This  is  the  ureter,  which  opens  by  a 
peculiar  aperture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis. 
This  creature  having  no  vefica  urinaria,  it  was  thought 
by  fome  they  never  paffed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went 
to  the  nourifhment  of  the  feathers,  but  this  is  falfe ; 
for  that  whitifh  fubftance  that  you  fee  their  greenifh 
forces  covered  with,  and  which  tnrns  afterwards  chal¬ 
ky,  is  their  urine.  Let  us  next  confider  the  organs 
f  123  of  generation  of  both  fexes,  and  firft  thofe  of  the  male. 
|The  organs  The  tefticles  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
Ido n  hTthe  ^ac^*^one>  anc*  are  proportionally  very  large,  to  the 
dmalc!”  *  creature’s  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  vafa  femi- 
nifera,  at  firft  ftreight,  but  after  they  recede  farther 
from  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  they  acquire  an  undu¬ 
lated  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man. 
Thefe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  veficu- 
lae  feminales,  their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  ve¬ 
ry  Ihort ;  thefe  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  this 
creature  has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common 
cloaca  pointing  diredlly  outwards,  and  are  very  finall 
and  very  Ihort,  hardly  fo  big  as  a  millet  feed  ;  whence 
they  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  anatomifts,  who  have 
'Vol.  III. 
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often  denied  their  exigence.  This  is  what  is  chiefly 
remarkable  in  the  organs  of  the  male.  124 

The  racemus  vitellorum  being  analogous  to  the  o-  Vitellari- 
varia  in  the  human  fubjeeft,  are  attached  by  a  proper 
membrane  to  the  back-bone.  This  is  very  fine  and 
thin,  and  continued  down  to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice 
is  averfe  with  refpeeft  to  the  ovaria,  yet  notwith- 
ftanding,  by  the  force  of  the  orgafmus  venereus,  it 
turns  round  and  grafps  the  vitellus,  which,  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  this  flueft  called  the  infundibulum ,  re¬ 
ceives  a  thick  gelatinous  liquor,  fecreted  by  certain 
glands.  This,  with  what  it  receives  in  the  uterus, 
compofe  the  white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it 
is  carried  into  the  uterus.  12. 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Uteius. 
infundibulum,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  infide ;  here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  h.ft  involucrum,  and 
the  ftiell  is  at  laft  puflied  out  at  an  opening  in  the  fide 
of  the  common  cloaca.  Front  the  teftes  in  the  male 
being  fo  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the 
creature,  there  mull  neceffarily  be  a  great  quantity  of 
lenten  fccerned ;  hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and 
becomes  capable  of  impregnating  fo  many  females.  126 
The  want  of  the  veficulx  feminales  is  in  feme  mea-  The  want 
litre  fupplied  by  the  convolutions  of  the  vafa  deferen-  of the  ve(i- 
tia,  and  by  the  fmall  diftance  betwixt  the  fecerning  ^les  how 
and  excretory  organs.  The  two  penes  contribute  fupplied W 
alfo  very  much  to  their  Ihort  coition,  at  which  time 
the  opening  of  the  uterus  into  the  cloaca  is  very  much 
dilated,  that  the  effedt  of  the  femen  on  the  vitelli  may 
be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs,  but  thefe  are 
not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  complete, 
except  that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comes  after¬ 
wards  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  is  not  here  to 
be  obferved.  After  having  obferved  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  and  thorax,  we  next  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  parts  about  the  neck  and  head. 

Thele  creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  gene¬ 
ral,  have  no  teeth,  which  would  have  been  needlels,  I2y 
as  they  fwallow  their  food  intire  ;  but  their  tongue  is  Tongue,  its 
made  pretty  firm,  left  it  fhould  be  hurt  by  the  lharp  form, 
points  of  the  grain  they  feed  on.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
figure  and  pointed  before  ;  and  as  by  the  depending 
pofture,  their  meat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their 
mouths,  to  prevent  this,  there  are  feveral  fmall  point¬ 
ed  papillae  Handing  out  upon  their  tongue  and  palate, 
with  their  points  inclined  backwards,  allowing  an  ea- 
fy  paflage  to  the  food,  but  hindering  its  return. 

•  We  have  here  no  velum  palatinnm,  uvula,  or  epi¬ 
glottis,  and  in  place  of  two  large  holes  opening  into 
the  note,  there  is  only  a  long  narrow  rima  fupplied 
with  pretty  ftrong  muffles,  and  fuch  another  fupplies 
the  place  of  a  glottis.  The  creature  has  a  power  of 
Hunting  both  at  pleafure  ;  and  the  nature  of  their  food 
feems  not  only  to  exempt  them  from  the  hazard  of  it's 
getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but  its  lharp  points 
would  hurt  an  uvula  or  epiglottis,  if  they  lied  any. 

Hence  we  fee  with  what  difficulty  they  fwallow  dough 
or  other  fort  of  food  that  can  be  ealily  moulded  into 
any  form.  12g 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  than  Cranium, 
ours,  by  this  means  their  heads  are  light,  yet  ftrong 
enough  to  refill  external  injuries  ;  for  the  enlarging 
11  S  the 
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the  diameter  of  bones  contributes  to  their  ftrength. 
By  this  cavernous  cranium  the  organ  of  fmelling  is 
confiderably  enlarged  ;  and  further,  finging  birds,  as 
is  obferved  by  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Derham,  have  this 
cavernous  ftrutfture  of  the  brain  ftill  more  obfervable ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
communicates  with  the  cells  ;  but  this  feems  rather 
founded  on  theory  than  matter  of  fa£l.  Their  brain 
is  covered  with  the  common  membranes,  but  its  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  is  not  formed  into  fo  many  gyrae  or  con¬ 
volutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite  folid,  of 
a  cineritious  colour,  and  fo  far  has  a  refemblance  of 
the  corpora  ftriata,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  olfaftory 
nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  as  imperfect, 
and  we  can  fcarce  determine  whether  there  be  any 
thing  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth  ventricle  ;  neither 
the  corpus  callofum,  fornix,  nates,  or  teftes,  tic.  can  be 
obferved  here  ;  which  parts  therefore  cannot  be  ima¬ 
gined  as  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  functions  of  life, 
lince  we  find  thefe  creatures  perform  them  fufficient- 
ly  well.  We  Way  perhaps  think  thefe  ferve  a  parti¬ 
cular  ufe  in  man,  who  is  a  rational  creature,  but  then 
quadrupeds  enjoy  them  in  common  with  man.  Thefe, 
protuberances,  tic.  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  difpofirion  of  the  leveral  parts,  being  varioufly 
connected,  and  meeting  in  different  directions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  than  their  being  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
any  particular  ufe  ;  and  the  ufes  that  have  been  af- 
figned  to  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  authors,  feem 
l2_  to  have  no  foundation  but  in  the  author’s  fancy. 

The  organ  Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large  and  well  pro¬ 
of  fmefl-  vided  with  nerves;  hence  they  have  this  fenfation 
ing<  very  acute.  Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a 

fure  proof  of  this  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their 
prey  though  concealed  from  their  fight,  and  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance. 

Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters, 
mud,  tic.  have  large  nerves  which  run  quite  to  the 
end  of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftin- 
130  guifh  their  food. 

Eye.  The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of  having 
the  fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a 
fphere  as  in  us)  turns  all  of  a  fudden  flat ;  fo  that  here 
the  fclerotic  makes  hut  half  a  fphere  ;  and  the  cor¬ 
nea  rifes  up  afterwards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very 
fmall  and  diftinCt  fphere  ;  fo  that  in  thefe  creatures 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclero¬ 
tic  and  cornea  than  in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not 
jut  out  of  their  heads  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As 
mod  of  thefe  creatures  are  continually  employed  in 
hedges  and  thickets,  therefore  that  their  eyes  might 
be  fecured  from  thefe  injuries,  as  well  as  from  too 
much  light  when  fl  ing  in  the  face  of  the  fun,  there 
is  a  very  elegant  mechanifm  in  their  eyes,  which  is  a 
membrane  riling  from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye, 
which  at  plealiire,  like  a  curtain,  can  be  made  to  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  eye,  and  this  by  means  of  a  proper 
mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat  and  palling 
round  the  optic  nerves  runs  through  the  mufculus  oculi 
attollens  (by  which  however  the  optic  nerves  are  not 
comprefled)  and  palpebra  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge 
of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mufcle  ceafes  to 
adt,  the  membrane  by  its  own  elafticity  again  difeo- 
vers  the  eye.  This  covering  is  neither  pellucid  nor 
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opaque,  both  which  would  have  been  equally  inconve¬ 
nient,  but  being  fomewhat  tranfparent,  allows  as  many 
rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any  objedt  juft  vifible,  and  is 
fuflicient  to  diredt  them  in  their  progrtflion.  By  means 
of  this  membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at 
the  fun.  Quadrupeds,  as  we  mentioned  before,  have  a 
membrana  nidlitans;  but  then  it  only  can  cover  that  part 
of  the  eye  which  is  never  covered  by  their  eye-lids.  131 

Belides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  whofe  Bourfe 
ufe  is  not  fo  well  underftood ;  and  that  is  a  pretty  long  no“'e;  Jtj 
black  triangular  purfe  rifing  from  the  bottom  of  their 
eyejufl  at  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  ftretchcd 
out  into  their  vitreous  humour,  and  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  it  gave  fome  threads  to  the  cryftalline.  To  this 
the  French  (who  probably  were  the  fit  ft  who  took 
notice  of  it  in  their  difledtions  before  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy)  give  the  name  of  bourfe  noire.  This  may  pof- 
fil’ly  ferve  to  fuffocate  fome  of  the  rays  of  light,  that 
they  may  fee  objedls  more  diftindlly  without  hurting 
their  eyes.  It  has  a  connexion  with  the  vitreous, 
and  feems  to  be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryftalline  humour. 

If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  a  power  of  contradlion, 

(which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the  iris)  it 
may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and  cryftal¬ 
line  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may  not 
fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftalline  ;  and  this 
feems  to  be  neceflary  in  them,  fince  they  cannot 
change  the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo 
much  as  we  can  do  ;  and  as  this  animal  is  expofed 
often  to  too  great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they 
having  no  tapetum,  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye 
wholly  black  on  the  retina ;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
fowls  fee  very  ill  in  the  dark.  ,  j 2 

They  have  no  external  ear,  but  in  place  thereof  a  Organ  of 
tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  audito-  hearing, 
rius,  which  ealily  allow  the  rays  of  found  to  pafs 
them,  and  likewife  prevent  dnft,  or  any  in  led!  from 
getting  in.  An  external  ear  would  have  been  incon¬ 
venient  in  their  pafling  through  thickets  and  in  flying, 
tic.  A  liquor  is  feparated  in  the  external  part  of  the 
ear  or  meatus  auditorius  to  lubricate  the  paflage,  and 
further  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  infedls,  tic.  The 
membrana  tyinpaniis  convex  externally,  and  no  muf- 
cles  are  fixed  to  the  bones  of  their  ear,  which  are 
rather  of  a  cartilaginous  confiftence  ;  any  tremulous 
motions  impreffed  011  the  air  are  communicated  in 
thefe  creatures,  merely  by  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of 
thefe  bones  ;  lb  probably  the  membrane  is  not  lb  di- 
ftended  as  in  the  human  ear,  where  this  is  done  by 
mulcles.  The  cochlea  and  femicircular  canals  are 
very  diftindt  and  ealily  prepared. 

Chap.  VI.  The  Anatomy  of  a  carnivorous  Fowl. 

We  come  next  to  the  birds  of  prey,  and  for  an  ex-  133 
ample  lhall  take  a  ftenhill.  The  principal  difference 
to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  in  their  chylopoietic  vif- 
cera,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  their  different 
way  of  life.  ^ 

Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  obferve  Ingluvies. 
the  oefophagus  expanded  into  their  ingluvies,  which 
is  proportionally  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind, 
fince  their  food  does  not  fwell  fo  much  by  maceration, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a 
menftruum  to  be  found  here. 


They 
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ijj  135  They  have  alio  a  ventriculus  fuccentunatus  plenti- 
Wjentriculiis  fully  ftored  with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above 
*Huccentun-  tiiejr  ffODiaci1>  which  we  lee  here  is  evidently  mera- 
j  ’  branous,  otherwile  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  ;  and 

this  difference,  which  is  aim  oil  the  only  one  we  Jhall 
find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecies  of  fowls,  is  ea- 
lily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  which 
requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eafier  of  digeftion  than 
that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthelefs  it  feenis  requi- 
fite  it  fhould  be  flronger  than  the  human,  to  conipen- 
fate  the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  here 
I  136  very  thin. 

i  nteftina.  The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature’s  duo¬ 
denum,  that  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a 
carnivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  granivorous  kind,  for  the  reafon  fit'll 
given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt, 
therefore  not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  body, 
and  for  that  reafon  it  has  no  inteftina  caeca,  of  which 
the  other  fpecies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  wings,  backs,  and  claws  are  obvious,  and 
have  been  already  in  l’ome  incafure  obferved. 
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Chap.  VII.  The  Anatomy  of  Fifhes . 

Aqueous  animals  are  generally  divided  into  fuch]as 
have  lungs,  and  fuch  as  want  them.  Thefirft  fpecies 
differ  very  inconfiderably  from  an  ox  or  any  other 
quadruped,  and  are  not  eafily  procured ;  fo  that  all  we 
have  to  fay  on  fifties,  fhall  be  taken  from  that  fpecies, 
which  is  not  provided  with  refpiratory  organs. 

Of  thefe  we  may  firft  obferve,  that  they  have  a 
very  ftrong  thick  cuticle  compofcd  evidently  of  a  great 
number  of  l'cales  laid  one  on  another  like  the  tiles  of 
houfes ;  this  among  other  arguments  ferves  to  prove 
the  human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamous  ftrufture. 
In  the  next  place  thefe  creatures  have  neither  ante¬ 
rior  nor  pofterior  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and 
fowls :  for  their  progrefiion  is  performed  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  from  either  of  thefe  fpecies  of  animals  ;  for 
this  purpofe  they  are  provided  with  machines  proper¬ 
ly  coniifting  of  a  great  number  of  elaftic  beams,  con¬ 
nected  to  one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with 
a  tail  of  the  fame  texture  ;  their  fpine  is  very  move¬ 
able  towards  the  polterior  part,  and  the  ftrongeft 
mufcles  of  their  bodies  are  inlerted  there.  Their 
tails  are  fo  framed  as  to  contract;  to  a  narrow  fpace 
when  drawn  together  to  either  fide,  and  to  expand 
again  when  drawn  to  a  ftreight  line  with  their  bodies, 
fo  by  the  afiiftance  of  this  broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on 
their  fides,  they  make  their  progrefiion  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  a  boat  with  oars  on  its  fides  and  rudder 
at  its  ftern.  The  perpendicular  fins  fituated  on  the 
fuperior  part  of  their  body  keep  them  in  equilibrium, 
hindering  the  belly  from  turning  uppermofi,  which  it 
would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the  air  bag  in  the  abdo¬ 
men  rendering  their  belly  fpecifically  lighter  than  their 
back,  but  by  the  refiftance  thefe  fins  meet  with  when 
inclined  to  either  fide,  they  are  kept  with  their  backs 
always  uppermofi.  The  beft  account  of  this  matter 
we  have  in  the  treatife  before  mentioned,  viz.  Bo- 
relli  de  motti  Animalium ,  Part  I.  chap.  23. 

It  may  be  next  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  have 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  neck,  feeing  they  feek 
their  food  in  an  horizontal  way,  and  can  move  their  bo¬ 


dies  either  upwards  or  downwards  as  they  have  or 
calion  by  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  their  air  bag ; 
a  long  neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progrefiion, 
would  be  very  diladvantageous  in  the  element  they 
live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with 
a  black-coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  peri¬ 
toneum.  If  is  divided  from  the  thorax  by  a  thin  mem¬ 
branous  partition,  which  has  no  mufcular  appearance ; 
fo  that  we  have  now  feen  two  different  forts  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  no  mufcular  diaphragm. 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  pro¬ 
per  for  breaking  their  aliment  into  fmaller  morfelsj  as 
the  food  they  ule  is  generally  finall  fifties  or  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  need  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpon- 
taneoufly  corrupt,  and  gradually  diffolve  into  a  liquid 
chyle.  Their  teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey  and  hin¬ 
der  the  creatures  they  have  once  catched  from  el'ca- 
ping  again.  For  the  fame  purpofe  the  internal  carti¬ 
laginous  bafis  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bo¬ 
dies  fituated  in  the  pofterior  part,  of  the  jaws,  have  a 
great  number  of  tenter-hooks  fixed  into  them  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  any  thing  can  eafily  get  down,  but 
is  hindered  to  get  backwards.  The  water  that  is  ne- 
ceflarily  taken  in  along  with  their  food  in  too  great 
quantities  to  be  received  into  their  jaws  in  deglutition, 
pafles  betwixt  the  interftices  of  the  bronchi,  and  the 
flap  that  covers  them.  The  comprefiion  of  the  water 
on  the  bronchi  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  creature, 
as  we  lliall  explain  by  and  by. 

The  cefophagus  in  thefe  creatures  is  very  Jhort,  and 
fcarcely  diftinguiJhed  from  their  ftomach,  feeing  their 
food  lies  almoft  equally  in  both.  The  ftomach  is  of  an 
oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found  finall  fifties 
in  the  ftomach  of  large  ones,  ftill  retaining  their  na¬ 
tural  form,  but  when  touched  they  melt  down  into  a 
jelly.  From  this  and  the  great  quantity  of  liquors 
poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude  that  di¬ 
geftion  is  folely  brought  about  in  them,  by  the  diffol- 
ving  power  of  a  menftruum,  and  that  no  trituration 
happens  here. 

The  guts  in  thefe  animals  are  very  Jhort,  making 
only  three  turns,  the  laft  of  which  ends  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cloaca  for  the  foeces,  urine  and  femen,  fituated 
about  the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of  their  bodies. 

What  we  call  the  pancreas,  is  by  fome  named  the 
inteftinula  caca.  It  confifts  of  a  very  great  number 
of  fmall  threads,  like  fo  many  little  worms,  which  all 
terminate  at  laft  in  two  larger  canals,  that  open  into 
the  firft  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  viJ'cous  liquor,  much 
about  the  place  where  the  biliary  diufts  enter.  Their 
inteftines  are  connected  to  the  back-bone  by  a  mem¬ 
brane  analogous  to  a  myfentery.  No  lafteals  have 
been  yet  obferved,  and  it  is  probable,  their  aliment  is 
taken  in  by  the  meferaic  veins. 

Their  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitifli  colour,  and 
lies  almoft  in  the  left-fide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  fat. 

The  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a  confiderable  way 
from  the  liver,  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyftic  dudl, 
which  joins  with  the  hepatic  dudl  juft  at  the  entry  into 
the  gut  ;  fome  fibres  are  ftretched  from  the  liver  to 
the  gall-bladder,  but  none  have  hitherto  difeovered 
any  cavity  in  thel'e  cords  ;  fo  that  in  this  animal  it 
12  S  2  Jhould 
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Ihould  feem  impoflible  that  the  bile  can  be  carried  in¬ 
to  the  gall-bladder  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  confe- 
quently  mult  either  be  fecerned  on  the  lides  of  that 
fac,  or  regurgitate  into  it  from  the  canalis  dioledo- 
chus. 

The  fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a 
place  where  it  is  l'ubjedted  to  an  alternate  preffiu  e  from 
the  conftruftioii  and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since  in  all  animals, 
we  find  the  Ipleen  attached  to  fomewhat  that  may 
give  it  a  conqualfation,  as  in  the  human  lubject  and 
quadrupeds,  it  is  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm;  in  fowls 
it  is  placed  betwixt  the  back-bone,  the  liver  and  (to. 
mach ;  in  fifties  it  lies  on  the  laccus  aerius ;  ^nd  lince  we 
find  it  fo  well  ferved  with  blood-veflels,  and  all  its 
blood  returning  into  the  liver,  we  muft  not  conclude 
the  fpleen  to  be  an  inutile  pondus,  only  to  ferve  as  a 
balance  to  the  animal  pro  equilibrio,  but  particularly 
defigned  for  preparing  the  blood  to  the  liver. 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  are 
two  menftruous  bags  fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting 
near  the  podex.  Thefe  in  the  male  are  filled  with  a 
whitifli  firm  fob  fiance  called  the  milt ,  and  in  the  fe¬ 
male  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  ova  cluttered  to¬ 
gether,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour  called  the  roe.  Both 
thefe  at  fpawning  time  we  find  very  much  diftended  ; 
whereas,  at  another  time,  the  male  organs  can  fcarce 
be  diftinguilhed  from  the  female,  nor  is  there  any  pro¬ 
per  inftxument  in  the  male  for  throwing  the  feed  in¬ 
to  the  organs  of  the  female,  as  in  other  creatures.  We 
(hall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby 
the  female  fperm  is  impregnated  ;  but  we  find,  that  the 
fpawn  of  frogs  confifts  in  the  fmall  fpecks  wrapt  up  in 
a  whitifli  glutinous  liquor;  thefe  fpecks  are  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  nourilhed  in  that 
liquor,  till  they  are  able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  food. 
Ip  the  fame  way  the  ova  of  fifties  are  thrown  out  and 
depofited  in  tl»e  fand,  the  male  being  for  the  moft 
part  ready  to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  incuba¬ 
ted  by  the  heat  of  the  lam.  It  is  curious  enough  to  re¬ 
mark  with  what  care  they  feek  for  a  proper  place 
to  depofite  their  ova,  by  fwimming  to  the  lhallow, 
where  they  can  better  enjoy  the  fun’s  rays,  and  ftiun 
the  large  jaws  of  other  fifties.  The  river  fifties  again 
fpawn  in  fome  creek,  free  from  the  hazard  of  the  im¬ 
petuous  fir  earn.  But  whether  this  mixture  be  brought 
about  in  fifties,  by  a  fimple  application  of  the  genitals 
to  each  other  ;  or  rf  both  of  them  throw  out  their  li¬ 
quors  at  the  fame  time  in  one  place,  and  thus  bring 
about  the  defired  mixture,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ; 
rhe  latter  feems  moft  probable.  Thefe  creatures  are 
fo  ftiy  that  we  cannot  polfibly  get  to  obferve  tlieir 
way  of  copulation,  and  are  corrfequently  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  natural  hiftory. 

After  railing  up  rhe  black  peritoneum,  there  comes . 
in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  contained  bur  air.  This  is  the  fwim- 
ming-bladder  :  it  lies  clofe  to  the  back-hone,  and  has 
a  pretty  ftrong  mufcular  coat,  whereby  it  can  contract 
itfelf.  By  contracting  this  bag,  they  can  make  the 
niiifcles  fpecifically  heavier  than  water  and  fo  readily 
fall  to  the  bottom  ;  whereas  the  mnfcular  fibres  cea - 
ling  to  aCl,  they  become  fpecifically  lighter  than  wa¬ 
ter  and  fo  fwim  above.  According  to  the  different 


degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  this  bladder, 
they  can  keep  liigher  or  lower  in  the  water  at  plea- 
fure.  Hence  flounders,  foies,  raia,  and  fuch  other 
fifties  as  want  this  fac,  are  found  always  groveling  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water  :  it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead 
fifties  (unlefsthis  membrane  has  been  previoufly  broke) 
are  found  fwimming  a-top,  the  mufcular  fibres  then 
ceafing  to  aCt,  and  that  with  their  bellies  uppermoft  ; 
for  the  back-bone  cannot  yield,  and  the  diftended  fac 
is  protruded  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  back  is  con- 
fequently  heavieft  at  its  upper  part  according  to  their 
pofture.  There  is  here  placed  a  glandular  fubftance 
containing  a  good  quantity  of  red  blood,  and  all  the 
red  in  tlieir  body  is  contiguous  to  this  air  bag,  excep¬ 
ting  the  guts.  From  the  anterior  part  of  the  bag,  go 
out  two  proceffes  or  appendices,  which,  according  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  terminate  in 
their  fauces  :  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that 
their  experiments  were  inaccurately  made  ;  and  that 
there  is  here,  as  in  fome  places  of  the  human  body,  an 
aer  infitus. 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red 
coloured  bodies,  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  kidneys.  From  them  the  ureters  go 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  vefica  urinaria,  which 
lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  urethra 
is  there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  podex. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  fome  fpecies  of  fifties,  whence  authors  too 
liaftily  denied  them  in  all.  Thefe  creatures  have  a 
membranous  diaphragm  which  forms  a  fac,  in  which 
the  heart  is  contained.  It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almoft 
perpendicular  to  the  vertebrae. 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form  with  its  bafe 
downwards,  and  its  apex  uppermoft,  which  fituation 
it  has  becanfe  of  the  branchiae.  It  has  but  one  auricle 
and  one  ventricle,,  becaufe  they  want  lungs  ;  and  one 
great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
are  much  the  fame  ;  the  artery  fends  out  numberlefs 
branches  to  the  branchiae  or  gills.  j  jjR, 

The  branchiae  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  each  fide  of  The  brtW 
their  heads,  and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  chi*.  | 
bears  any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form  is  femi-cir-  Their  f  ** 
cular ;  they  have  a  vaft  number  of  red  fibrillse  ftanding  ] 
out  on  each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much 
refemble  the  vane  of  a  feather.  Thefe  lu  anchiae  are  - 
perpetually  fubje<fted  to  an  alternate  motiorf  and  pref- 
fure  from  the  water  ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that 
we  have  not  found  any  red  blood,  but  in  places  fub- 
jeifted  to  this  alternate  preffure  ;  this  obftrvaiion  will 
help  os  in  explaining  the  a£tion  of  the  lungs  upon  the 
blood.  Over  thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allow¬ 
ing  a  communication  externally,  by  which  the  water 
they  are  obliged  to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their 
food  finds  an  exit,  without  palling  into  their  fto- 
mach  ;  it  is  owing  to  thefe  flaps  coming  fo  far  down,  i 

that  the  heart  is  faid  commonly  to  be  fituated  in  their 
heads.  I5± 

Their  brains  are  formed  pretty  much  in  the  lame  Ccrebd* 
way  as  that  of  fowls,  only  we  may  obferve  that  the 
pofterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  ante-  1 

rior.  iji 

Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  large,  and  they  have  a  Organ! : 
power  of  contracting  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  I 

nofe 
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nofb-as  they  have  occafion.  It  feems  to  be  moftly  by 
their  acute  fmell  that  they  diicover  their  food  ;  for 
their  tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  deligned  for  a 
very  nice  fenfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilagi¬ 
nous  fubftance ;  and  common  experiment  evinces,  that 
their  fight  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell 
in  fearching  for  their  nourifliment.  If  yon  throw  a 
frefli  worm  into  the  water,  a  filh  fliall  diftiaguilh  it  at 
a  confiderable  diltance  ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by 
the  eye,  is  plain  from  obferving,  that  after  the  fame 
worm  has  been  a  confiderable  time  in  the  water  and 
loft  its  fmell,  no  fifties  will  come  near  it :  but  if  you 
take  out  the  bait  and  make  feveral  little  incifioris  into 
it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it 
fliall  have  the  fame  effeCl  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  had  the  creatures  difcovcred  this  bait  with  their  , 
eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally  to  it  in  both 
cafes :  in  confequence  of  their  fmell  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  means  they  have  of  diicovering  their  food,  we 
may  frequently  obferve  their  allowing  tbemfelves  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  ftream,  that  they  may  af- 
cend  again  leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water  ; 
thus  the  odorous  particles  fwi  mining  in  that  medium, 
being  applied  more  forcibly  to  their  fmelling  organs, 
iJ5  produce  a  ftronger  fenfation. 

Optic  The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confound- 
nerves.  ed  with  one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  betwixt 
their  origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  pafles  over  the 
other  without  any  communication ;  fo  that  the  nerve 
that  comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diftinCl- 
;  156  ly  to  the  right  eye  :  and  vice  verfa. 

4  The .cry-  The  lens  cryftallina  is  here  a  compleat  fphere  ; 

;  ftalhne  hu-  whereas  in  men  and  all  other  terreftrial  animals  it 
conlifts  of  two  portions  of  unequal  fphereslaid  on  one 
fphere,  and  another  :  to  account  for  this,  it  niuft  be  confidered 
why.  ’  that  thel’e  creatures  have  got  no  aqueous  humour,  as 
I  the  rays  that  come  to  their  eyes  are  conveyed  through 

a  medium  of  the  fame  denlity  with  that  humour  in 
other  animals,  and  confequently  would  have  gone  on 
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in  a  ftreight  line  without  any  refradlion  til]  they  came 
to  the  lens,  although  they  had  been  provided  with  an 
aqueous  humour  ;  thus  then  the  rays  impinging  upon 
their  lens  have  hitherto  fuffered  no  refra&jon  ;  that 
they  might  therefore  be  fufficiently  refracted  and  meet 
in  a  point  on  the  retina,  it  was  neceflary  the  lens  fltould 
be  made  more  convex  than  it  is  in  other  creatures  who 
have  the  rays  confiderably  refracted  in  their  palfage 
from  the  air  through  the  aqueous  humour. 

As  fifties  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the 
uncertain  element  they  live  in,  and  as  they  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  necelfary  their  eyes  fliould  never  be  fliut, 
and  in  conlequence  of  this  they  are  not  provided  with 
palpebrac  ;  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itfelf,  the  eye 
muff  be  expofed  to  feveral  injuries,  there  was  a  ne- 
ceflity  it  flaould  be  fuificiently  defended,  which  in  effect 
it  is  by  a  firm  pellucid  membrane  that  feems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  cuticula,  being  ftretched  over  here. 

The  epidermis  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe,  as  be¬ 
ing  infenfible  and  deftitute  of  veffels,  atid  corifequently 
not  liable  to  obltruCiions,  or  by  that  means  of  becom¬ 
ing  opake.  JJ7 

Whether  fifties  have  a  fenfe  of  hearing  or  not  is  Fifties,  if 
very  uncertain  :  all  that  has  the  appearance  of  an  or-  ^’c^0^ear 
gan  of  hearing  in  thefe  creatures  is  a  bone,  about  the 
bulk  of  one  half  of  a  common  bean,  of  a  particular 
ftru&ure,  being  very  brittle  and  compofed  of  a  great 
many  different  fegments  laid  at  one  another’s  ltdes, 
and  fituated  in  a  particular  form  at  the  fide  of  the 
brain  ;  is  then  the  idea  pf  found  communicated  to 
them  by  means  of  this  bone  ?  or  does  their  running 
away,  at  ftamping  hard  on  the  ground  or  crying  loud, 
depend  upon  fome  other  kind  of  fenfation  ?  This  may 
poffibly  be  produced  in  them,  by  a  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  communicated  to  their  bodies  by  the  circum¬ 
ambient  water,  which  is  put  in  agitation,  from  the 
like  concufiions  happening  in  the  air  or  neighbouring 
ground. 
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Comparative  Degree,  among  grammarians,  that 
between  the  pofirive  and  fuperlattve  degrees,  expref- 
fing  any  particular  quality  above  or  beneath"  the  level 
of  another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  two  perfons  or  things, 
when  oppofed  and  let  againft  each  other,  by  which  we 
judge  of  their  agreement  or  difference. 

Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  aCl  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpecl 
of  extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circum- 
ftanees.  See  Idea. 

Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great 
degree  :  they  have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  diftinft 
enough ;  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to 
fome  fenfible  circumftances  annexed  to  the  obje&s 
themfelves ;  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  we  obferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conjec¬ 
ture  they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  grammar,  the  inflection  of  the 
comparative  degree.  See  Grammar,  n°  54. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  two 


things  are  confidered  with  regard  to  fyme  third,  which 
is  common  to  them  both. 

InftruCtion  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of 
comparifon.  It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  hi  put¬ 
ting  a  fubjeCl  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man’s  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  bank,  and  in¬ 
volving  all  in  its  impetuous  courle.  The  lame  effeCl 
is  produced  by  contrail :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  his  happinefs,  by  comparing  his  con¬ 
dition  with  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparifon  is  fubfervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  phi- 
lofophy. 

Comparifons  ierve  two  purpofes  :  when  addrefled 
to  the  underftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inftnact :  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various  means 
contribute  to  -the  latter  :  1  ff,  the  fuggefting  lbme  un- 
nfnal  refemblance  or  contrail  *  ;  2d,  the  fetting  an  ob-  *  See 
jecl  in  the  ftrongeft  light  ;  3d,  the  alfociating  an  ob- 
jeCt  with  others  that  are  agreeable  ;  4th,  the  elevating  BLance 
an  objeCl ;  and  5th,  the  deprefling  it.  And  that  com-  and  Dijfi- 
pat  ifons  nnlitude. 
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n  parifons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe  various  means, 
-  will  be  made  evident  by  examples  which  fliall  be  given, 
after  premifing  fome  general  obfervations. 

Objects  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  compared  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  fuch  objects  are  totally  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circumftance  in  common  to 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contraft.  Objects  of  hear¬ 
ing  may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tafte,  of 
fmell,  and  of  touch  :  bnt  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 
are  objects  of  fight ;  becaufe,  in  writing  or  fpeaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
fight  are  more  diftind  and  lively  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
tliink  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beanfies  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  difcovered,  they  are 
generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earlieft  poems 
of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimiles  found¬ 
ed  on  the  flighted  and  me. ft  diftant  refemblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute  ;  and  now,  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  tafte,  no  metaphor  nor  fimile  is  admitted  into 
any  polite  competition  bnt  of  the  molt  ftriking  kind. 
To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen  fliall  be 
given  afterward  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  have  been 
del'cribing  :  with  refpedt  to  fimiles  take  the  following 
fpecimen. 

«  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love :  thy  hair  is  as 
“  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead  : 
«  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  theep  from  the  wafh- 
«  ing,  every  one  bearing  twins  :  thy  lips  are  like 
e<  a  thread  of  fcarlet :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 
«  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon  hang  a 
“  thoufand  fhields  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breafts 
<<  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
**  among  the  lilies  :  thy  eyes  like  the  fifh-pools  in 
“  Helbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbin  :  thy  nofe 
“  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Da- 
mafeus.”  Seng  of  Solomon, 

«  Thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath  ;  thy  hair 
“  like  the  mift  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the 
“  rocks  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft  :  thy 
“  breafts  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from 
'**  Branno  of  the  ftreams :  thy  arms  like  two  white 
**  pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal.” 

Fingal. 

It  has  -no  good  effed  to  compare  things  by  way  of 
fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  nor  to  contraft  things 
of  different  kinds.  The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 
above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  fliall  be  here  illuftra- 
ted  by  examples.  The  firft  is  a  comparifon  built  upon 
a  refemblance  fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  im- 
preffion.  Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fe arching  for 
mines  of  gold  : 

A  numerous  brigade  haften’d :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pick-ax  arm’d, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  caft  a  rampart.  Milton. 

The  next  is  of  things  contrafted  that  are  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds. 

Qiiecn.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fliape  and 
mind 

Transform’d  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  depos’d 


Thine  intellect  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ?  Comparifo! 

The  lion,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw, 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o’erpower’d  :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like, 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kifs  the  rod, 

And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  II.  aCl  $.fc.  I. 

This  comparifon  has  fcarce  any  force  :  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefore  are  pro¬ 
per  fubjeCls  for  a  fimile  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  refem¬ 
blance  between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any 
ftrong  effeCt  by  contrafting  particular  attributes  or  cir- 
cumftances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  is.  That  abftraCt  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubjeCt  of  comparifon,  otherwife 
than  by  being  perfonified.  Shakefpear  compares  ad- 
verfity  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the  bite  of  a  croco¬ 
dile;  bnt  in  fiich  comparifons  thefe  abftraCt  terms  muft 
be  imagined  fenfible  beings. 

To  have  a  juft  notion  of  comparifons,  they  muft  be 
diftinguilhed  into  two  kinds ;  one  common  and  fami¬ 
liar,  as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage, 
or  to  a  horfe  in  fpeed ;  the  other  more  diftant  and  re¬ 
fined,  where  two  things  that  have  in  themfelves  no 
refemblance  or  oppofition,  are  compared  with  refpeCt 
to  their  effcCts.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower- plot  and  a  cheerful  fong;  and  yet  they  may  be 
compared  with  refpeCt  to  their  effcCts,  the  emotions 
they  produce  in  the  mind  being  extremely  fimilar. 

There  is  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  con¬ 
cord  and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obferve  how 
fuccefsfully  they  are  compared  with  refpeCl  to  the  im- 
prelfions  they  make. 

“  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for 
“  brethren  to  dw'ell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like 
“  the  precions  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
“  down  upon  Aaron’s  beard,  and  defeended  to  the 
“  Ikirts  of  his  garment.”  Pfatm  133. 

For  illuftrating  this  fort  of  comparifon,  we  fhall  add 
fome  more  examples  : 

“  Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  is  like 
“  the  fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
“  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
u  clouds. 

“  Did  not  Oflian  hear  a  voice  ;  or  is  it  the  found 
“  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often,  like  the  even- 
“  ing-fun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on 
■“  my  foul. 

“  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war  ;  and  is 
u  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  dond 
**  of  the  weft  looks  on  Cona’s  filent  vale.” 


Fingal. 

We  now  proceed  to  illuftrate,  by  particular  iuftan- 
ces,  the  different  means  by  which  comparifons,  whe¬ 
ther  of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafure  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  eftablifhed,  we  fhall  begin  with 
fuch  inftances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting  fome 
unufual  refemblance  or  contraft. 

Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  you  like  it,  all  i.fc,  I. 
See,  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 

And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  fun  ; 

How 
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“  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  Compand* 

flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen  - - 

and  (trows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?”  * 

F'mgal. 
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How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

Trimm’d  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love.  < 

Second  Part  Henry  VI.  at l 1.  fc.  1.  < 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  confnltations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchlefs  chief :  As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfeure  notion  of~ 

As  when  from  mountain  tops,  the  dulky  clouds  great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 

Afcending,  while  the  North- wind  fleeps,  o’erfpread  objeft  he  deferibes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well 
Heav’ns  cheerful  face,  the  lowring  element  to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and  commonly  known. 

Scowls  o’er  the  darken’d  landfcape,  fnow,  and  Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
Ihower  ;  number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees ;  in  another  paffage  he 

If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweet  compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 

Extends  his  ev’ning-beam,  the  fields  revive,  which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infects  in  a  fummer’s 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds  evening  :  And  Milton, 

•As  when  the  potent  rod 


Attelt  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradife  Loft,  book  2. 
None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles  tend  to  illuftrate  the 
principal  fubjecl :  and  therefore  the  chief  pleafure  they 
afford  mult  arife  from  fuggelting  refemblances  that 
are  not  obvious  :  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  fubjecl 
introduced  to  form  the  fimile  affords  a  (eparate  plea¬ 
fure,  which  is  felt  in  the  fimiles  mentioned,  particular¬ 
ly  in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effect  of  a  comparifon  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned,  is  to  place  an  obje<5t  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view ; 
which  effect  is  remarkable  in  the  following  fimiles. 

As  when  two  feales  are  charg’d  with  doubtful  loads, 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  fome  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor. 

With  nice  exa<Stnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore). 

Till  pois’d  aloft,  the  refting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight ;  nor  this  nor  that  defeends : 

So  flood  the  war,  till  Hector’s  matchlefs  might, 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn’d  the  fcale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies. 

And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Iliad,  b.  xii.  521. 

- She  never  told  her  love  ; 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  th’  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damalk  cheek  :  fhe  pin’d  in  thought; 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.  Twelfth  Night,  atl  2  .fc.  6. 

“  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with 
“  the  forrowful.  But  they  are  wafied  with  mourn- 
“  ing,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
u  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
“  the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength,  after  the  mildew 
u  has  paired  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
“  drops  of  night.”  Fingal. 

- -  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  fhadow,  a  poor  player. 

That  flruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

Macbeath,  all  S.fc.§. 

O  thou  goddefs. 

Thou  divine  nature  !  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon’ll 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys !  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough 
(Their  royal  blood  inchaf’d)  as  the  rud’ft  wind. 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 

And  make  him  ftoop  to  th’  vale. 

Cymbeline,  aCl  4.  fc.  4. 


Of  Amram’s  fon  in  Egypt’s  evil  day 
Wav’d  round  the  coaft,  up  call’d  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaflern  wind, 

That  o’er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken’d  all  the  land  of  Nile  : 

So  numberlefs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 
Hov’ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 

’Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

Paradife  Loft,  book  1. 
Such  comparifons  have,  by  fome  writers,  been  con¬ 
demned  for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introduced  : 
but  furely  without  reafon  ;  for,  with  regard  to  num¬ 
bers,  they  put  the  principal  fubjeft  in  a  llrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refemblance  j 
others  have  the  fame  effect  by  contrail. 

York.  I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward’s  fons. 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  fir  ft  ; 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag’d  more  fierce  ; 

In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild ; 

Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look’d  he, 
Accompli/h’d  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 

But  when  he  frown’d,  it  was  again!!  the  French, 
And  not  again!!  his  friends.  His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend  ;  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father’s  hand  had  won. 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred’s  blood, 

But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 

Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Richard  II.  aft  2.  fc.  g. 
Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellifhing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubjedt,  by  aflociating  it  with  others  that  are 
agreeable ;  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  comparifon. 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a  feparate  eff’ett  : 
they  diverfify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
not  ftricftly  neceffary  to  the  comparifon  :  they  are 
Ibort  epifodes,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  the 
principal  fubje£l,  afford  great  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  Icarce  had  ceaPd,  when  the  fuperior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  Ihore ;  his  pond’rous  Ihield, 
Ethereal  temper,  mafly,  large,  and  round, 

Behind  him  caft ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  flioulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artift  views 
At  ev’ning  from  the  top  of  Fefole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defery  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe. 

Milton,  book  1. 

Thus 
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.  .  ,  —..Thus  far  thefe  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv'd 
Their  dread  commander.  He,  above  the  reft, 

In  ftiape  and  ftature  proudly  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tow’r  ;  his  form  had  not  yet  loft 
All  her  original  brightnels,  nor  appear’d 
Lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excefs 
Of  glory  obfcur’d :  as  when  the  fun  new-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  fheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. 

Milton ,  book  i. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred. 

Whole  fnovvy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  the  flelh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids, 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  lprings 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydafpes,  Indian  ftreams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  drive 

With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 
Walk’d  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey 

Milton ,  book  3. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandife  or  elevate. 
Thefe  affeft  us  more  than  any  other  fort :  the  reafon 
of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  following  inftances. 
As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 

And  runs  on  crackling  fltrubs  between  the  hills, 

/  Then  o’er  the  ftubble  up  the  mountain  flies, 

Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  Ikies, 

This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars  ; 

So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafted  Ihores. 
Around  him  wide,  immenfe  defti  u&ion  pours, 

And  earth  is  delug’d  with  the  fanguine  Ihow’rs. 

Iliad  xx.  569. 

Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  ihould  meet 

With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 

Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  tliund’ring  Ihock, 

At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 

Richard II.  all  %.fc.  5- 
«  As  rulheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dark  lhady 
«  fteep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above, 
“  and  dark  brown  night  refts  on  the  hill :  fo  fierce, 
«  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  rulh  forward  the  fons  of  Erin. 
«  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all 
«  its  billows,  pours  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling 
<l  its  might  along  the  Ihore.”  Fingal,  book  I. 

“  As  roll  a  thoufand  weaves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swa- 
*«  ran’s  hoft  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand 
“  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.”  Ibid. 

The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  leffening  or 
deprefling  a  hated  or  difagreeable  object ;  which  is 
effectually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any  thing  low  or 
defpicable. 

Thus  Milton,  in  his  defcription  of  the  rout  of  the 
rebel-angels,  happily  expreffes  their  terror  and  difmay 
in  the  following  fimile : 

- - - As  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng’d 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftruck,  purfu’d 
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With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds  Compar'd 

And  cryftal  wall  of  heav’n,  which  op’ning  wide,  '  ■  ■  ■  < 

Roll’d  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos’d 
Into  the  waiteful  deep;  the  monftrous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfe 
Urg’d  them  behind  ;  headlong  themlelves  they  threw 
Pown  from  the  verge  of  heav’n 

Milton,  book  6. 

By  this  time  the  different  purpofes  of  companion, 
and  the  various  impreflions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fufficiently  klluftrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparifons ; 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in 
what  circumftances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  comparil’on  is  not  proper  upon  every  oc- 
calion :  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fedate  moments,  is  not 
difpoled  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  the  delufive  operations  of  the  imagination  ; 
far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofed,  when  oppreffed  with  care, 
or  interelled  in  fome  important  tranfaftion  that  occu¬ 
pies  him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfervable, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  fubjeCts  : 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by  circumlo¬ 
cution  and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  volun¬ 
tary  aClion  to  inanimate  beings.  In  this  warmth  of 
mind,  the  higheft  poetical  flights  are  indulged,  and 
the  boldeft  ftmiles  and  metaphors  relilhed.  But  with¬ 
out  foaring  fo  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tono 
to  relilh  chafte  and  moderate  ornament ;  fuch  as  com¬ 
parifons  that  fet  the  principal  object  in  a  ftrong  point 
of  view,  or  that  embellish  and  diverfify  the  narration. 

In  general,  when  by  any  animating  paflion,  whether 
pleafant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed  to  every 
fort  of  figurative  expreffion,  and  in  particular  to  com¬ 
parifons.  This  in  a  great"  meafure  is  evident  from 
the  comparifons  already  mentioned  ;  and  fhall  be  fur¬ 
ther  illuftrated  by  other  inftances.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roufing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  dilplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in 
ftmiles  : 

Troilus.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne’s  love, 

What  Creffid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 

Her  bed  is  India,  there  Ihe  lies,  a  pearl  : 

Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  fhe  refides, 

Let  it  be  call’d  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 

Ourfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Troilus  and  Crefida,  all  1.  fc.  1. 

Again : 

Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving  black-brow’d 
night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo ;  and,  when  he  fliall  die, 

Take  him,  and  cut  him  out  in  little  liars, 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav’n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  fhall  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worlhip  to  the  garilh  fun. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  all  3. /a.  4. 

But  it  will  be  a  better  illuftration  of  the  prefent 
head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro¬ 
perly  introduced.  Similes  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind,  difpatching  his 

daily 
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omparifon  daily  and  ufual  work  :  for  that  reafon,  the  following 
fpeech  of,.a  gardener  to  his  fervant,  is  extremely  im¬ 
proper  : 

Go  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight  : 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fall-growing  fprays. 

That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 

All  mull  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard II.  aft  3.  fc.  7. 
The  fertility  of  Shakefpear’s  vein  betrays  him  fre¬ 
quently  into  this  error. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguifh,  terror,  remorfe,  de- 
fpair,  and  all  thfe  fevere  difpiriting  paffions,  are  decla¬ 
red  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of 
comparifon.  Upon  this  account,  the  fimile  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural ; 
So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o’er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws; 

And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o’er  his  prey, 

And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 

Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fword, 

And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat’ning  look. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aft  i.fc.  5. 
A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofing  a  battle,  is 
not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  illuftrate  his  difeourfe  by 
fimiles. 

York.  With  this  we  charg’d  again  ;  but  out !  alas. 
We  bodg’d  again ;  as  I  have  feen  a  1'wan 
With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide. 

And  fpend  her  ftrength  with  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue ; 

And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 

The  lands  are  number’d  that-  make  up  my  life  ; 
Here  mult  1  flay,  and  here  my  life  muft  end. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aft  t.  fc.  6. 
Similes  thus  nnfeafonably  introduced  are  finely  ri¬ 
diculed  in  the  “  Rehearfal.” 

“  Bayes.  Now  here  (lie  muft  make  a  fimile. 

“  Smith.  Where’s  the  neceflity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes? 
“  Bayes.  Becanfe  file’s  furprized  ;  that’s  a  gene- 
“  ral  rule  ;  you  muft  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you 
11  are  furprized  ;  ’tis  a  new  way  of  writing.” 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs,  even  where  it 
is  properly  introduced.  A  comparifon,  like  other  hu¬ 
man  productions,  may  fall  fliort  of  its  end  ;  of  which 
defeCt  inftances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  wri¬ 
ters  :  and  to  complete  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  fuch  faulty 
companions.  'Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
to  inftitute  a  comparifon  too  faint :  a  diftant  refem- 
blance  or  contrail  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  oblcurity, 
inftead  of  amufing  it ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one 
end  of  a  comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to 
labour  under  this  defied. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. — Here,  coulin, 
feize  the  crown. 

Here,  on  this  fide,  iny  hand ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 

That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 

Vox..  III. 
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The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air,  Comparifon 

The  other  down,  unfeen  and  full  of  water  ;  — — — . 

That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 

Drinking  my  griefs,,  whilft  yon  mount  up  on  high. 

Richard  II.  aft  4.  fc.  3. 

K.  John,  Oh  !  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye  ; 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack’d  and  burnt ; 

And  all  the  (hrouds  wherewith  my  life  fhould  fail, 

Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  (lay  it  by, 

Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  John,  aft  5.  fc.  10. 

York.  My  uncles  both  are  (lain  in  refeuing  me  : 

And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  fliips  before  the  wind, 

Or  lambs  purfu’d  by  hunger-ftarved  wolves. 

Third  part  Henry  VI.  aft  1.  fc.  6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good  :  the  former, 
becaufe  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance,  produces 
no  good  effed,  and  crouds  the  narration  with  an  ufelefs 
image. 

In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  fubjed,  a  wri¬ 
ter  ought  to  avoid  raifing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fubjed. 

In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  objed  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  refembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how¬ 
ever  delicate  the  refemblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the 
peculiar  charader  of  a  grand  objed  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  (well  the  miud  ;  in  which  (late,  it  is  difa- 
greeable  to  contrad  the  mind  to  a  minute  objed, 
however  elegant.  The  refembling  an  objed  to  one 
that  is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  effed, 
by  railing  or  fwelling  the  mind  :  for  one  paffes  with 
fatisfadion  from  a  final!  to  a  great  objed  ;  but  cannot 
be  drawn  down,  without  reludance,  from  great  to 
l’mall.  Hence  the  following  fimiles  are  faulty. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus’  care, 

Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok’d  by  children  in  their  play, 

Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway, 

In  fwarms  the  guiltlefs  traveller  engage, 

Whet  all  their  ftings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 

All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
AflTert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny : 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms. 

So  lond  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

Iliad  xv i.  312. 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o’er) 

Repuls’d  in  vain,  and  thirfiy  (till  of  gore  ; 

(Bold  fon  of  air  and- heat)  on  angry  wings 
Untam’d,  untir’d,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  ftings. 

Fir’d  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 

And  fent  his  foul  with  ev’ry  lance  he  threw. 

Iliad,  xvii.  642. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing 
a  refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubjed.  Their  re¬ 
markable  difparity,  being  the  moft  ftrikiug  circiim- 
ftauce,  feizes  the  mind,  and  never  fails  to  deprefs  the 
principal  fubjed  by  contraft,  inftead  of  railing  it  by 
refemblance  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great, 
the  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlelque ;  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  objed  out  of  its  pro- 
12  T  per 
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Companion  per  rank  in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly 
fuperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  coniparifon. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  releas’d  the  Ipring. 

Odyfey,  xxi.  51. 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fitupleft  of  all  actions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  burlelque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
rifonsfrom  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or  re¬ 
markably  difagreeable  ;  for  however  Itrong  the  re- 
l'emblance  may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained  by 
fuch  comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  condem¬ 
ning,  though  with  fome  relu<Stancy,  the  following  fi¬ 
mile,  or  rather  metaphor.  * 

O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Didft  thou  beat  heav’n  with  bleffing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would’ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm’d  up  in  thine  own  defires. 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him, 

That  thou  provok’ft  thyfelf  to  caft  him  up. 

Aud  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard, 

Aud  now  thou  would’ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 

And  howl’ll  to  find  it. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  ad  l.  fc.  6. 
The  ftrongeft  objection  that  can  lie  again!!  a  com¬ 
panion  is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not  in  fenfe. 
Such  falfe  coin,  or  ballard-wit,  does  extremely  well 
in  burlefque  ;  but  it  is  far  below  the  dignity  of  the 
epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofition. 

The  noble  lifter  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome  ;  chafte  as  the  icicle 
That’s  curdl’d  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow, 

And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple. 

Coriolanus ,  aft  5.  fc.  3. 
There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an  icicle 
and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte :  but  chaftity  is  cold 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  ;  and  this  verbal  refemblance,  in  the  hurry 
and  glow  of  conipoling,  has  been  thought  a  fufficient 
foundation  for  the  fimile.  Such  phantom  fimiles  are 
mere  witticifms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter, 
except  where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke  laugh¬ 
ter.  Lucian,  in  his  diflertation  upon  liiftory,  talking 
of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon, 
which  is  verbal  merely. 

<<  This  author’s  defcriptions  are  fo  cold,  that  they 
u  furpafs  the  Cafpian  fnow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the 
u  north.” 

—But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 
This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  filh  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV.  a [l  1.  fc.  3. 
Pope  has  feveral  fimiles  of  the  fame  ftamp. 

And  hence  one  mailer  paffion  in  the  breaft. 

Like  Aaron’s  ferpent  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

Epift.  2.  /.  131. 


And  again,  talkingof  tilts  fame  ruling  or  mailer  paffion : 
Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurfe  ; 


Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  ; 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow’r  ; 

As  heav’n’s  Uefs’d  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

Ibid.  /.  1 45. 
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Where  the  fubjedl  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fuch  Comparifon 
fimiles  are  far  from  being  improper.  Horace  fays  1 
pleafantly.  Compacts. 

Quamquam  tu  levior  cortice.  Lib.  3.  od.  9. 

And  Shakefpear, 

In  breaking  oaths  he’s  ftronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  fore¬ 
going  companions,  which  are  all  ferious,  there  is  a 
lpecies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to  excite 
gaiety  or  mirth.  Take  the  following  examples. 

Falftaff,  fpeaking  to  his  page  : 

“  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that 
(t  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.” 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  ad  T.fCi  10. 

“  I  think  he  is  not  'a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
(<  Healer;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
<e  as  concave  as  a. covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
u  nut.”  As  you  like  it,  ad  3. fc .  IC. 

This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age; 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo, 

As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 

Hudibras ,  canto  1. 

“  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one 
“  way  of  coming  into  the  world  ;  but  there  are 
“  ten  thoufand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more.” 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

“  The  moll  accomplilhed  way  of  ufing  books  at 
**  prefent  is,  to  lerve  them  as  fome  do  lords,  leant 
u  their  titles,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance.” 

Ibid. 

“  He  does  not  confider,  that  fincerity  in  love  is 
u  as  much  out  of  fafhion  as  fweet  fnuff ;  no  body 
“  takes  it  now.”  Car  clefs  Hufband. 

COMPARTITION,  in  architecture,  denotes  the 
uleful  and  graceful  difpofition  of  the  whole  ground- 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  recep¬ 
tion  or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  a  defign  compo- 
fed  of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  fymme- 
try,-  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  ire. 

A  compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  varnilhed,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  building.  Compartments  in  garden¬ 
ing,  are  an  aflemblage  of  beds,  plats,  borders,  walks, 
ire.  difpofed  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments  in  heraldry 
are  otherwife  called  partitions. 

COMPASS,  or  Mariner's  Compass,  is  an  inftrn- 
ment  whereby  the  Ihip’s  courfe  is  determined.  See 
Navigation,  fe£l.  i.  1  j.  and  Mariner’s  Cosnpafs. 

The  compafs  being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
navigation,  it  is  reafonable  to  expe<5t  that  the  greateft 
attention  Ihould  be  ufed  in  its  conftruclion,  and  every 
attempt  to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  if  pro¬ 
per,  adopted.  But  fo  carelefs  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  moft  ufeful  inftrument,  that  almoft 
all  the  compafles  ufed  on  board  merchant-lhips  have 
their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  fteel-wire,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tule  angle  ;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one  ;  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of 
the  card,  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  we  exa¬ 
mine 
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Compafs.  mine  a  number  of  thefe  cards,  we  {hall  rarely,  if  ever, 
find  them  all  in  the  fame  direction,  but  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  true 
direction,  but  from  one  another. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  ftru<fture  of 
the  needle  ;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends;  now,  if  thefe  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,-  that  end  which  is  hardeft 
will  deltroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other;  by  which 
means  the  hardeft  end  will  have  the  mod  power  in 
dire<Sting  the  card,  and  confequently  make  it  vary  to¬ 
ward  its  own  direction  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  difpo- 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  cards  can  have  but 
little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  afide, 
(land  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  degrees  on  either  fide 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn  :  for  all  mag- 
netical  bodies  receive  an  additional  ftrength  by  being 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  magnetifm,  and 
act  proportionably  lefs  vigoroufly  when  turned  out  of 
it ;  wherefore,  when  thefe  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 
afide  from  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides 
of  the  lozenge  will  confpire,  more  direcftly  than  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  earth’s  magnetifm  ;  and  the  other  two 
will  be  lefs  in  that  direiftion  :  by  which  means  the 
two  fides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  ;  and 
the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over¬ 
come,  as  well  as  the  fridlion,  by  their  own  force  alone. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniencies,  fome  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  fteel  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
broad  towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the 
middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  Ikill  or  fancy  of  the  workman.  Thefe 
needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  perfect ;  for  every  needle 
of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle  :  this  is  owing  to  their  Ihape  ;  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  {lender,  it  has  not  fub- 
ftance  enough  to  conduct  the  magnetic  ftream  quite 
through,  from  one  end  to  the  other :  all  thefe  poles 
appear  very  diftintftly,  when  examined  with  a  glafs 
that  is  fprinkled  over  with  magnetic  fand.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  true ;  but  as  it  has  lefs  force  to  move  the  card 
than  when  the  magnetic  ftream  moves  in  large  curves 
front  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  imper¬ 
fection. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  induced  the  ingenious  Dr 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  fea-compafs,  which  is  now 
ufed  on  board  all  the  fiiips  of  war.  The  needle  in 
this  inftrument  is  quite  ftraight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends ;  and  confequently  has  only  two  poles,  though 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle,  the  curves  are  a  little 
confufed.  Needles  of  this  conftruCtion,  after  vibra¬ 
ting  a  long  time,  will  always  point  exactly  in  the 
fame  direction  ;  and  If  drawn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parallelopiped  is  the  belt  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimpleft,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  fmall  as 
poflible. 
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And  as  the  weight  fliould  be  removed  to  the  great-  Compafi 
eft  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  cf  "  „ 

brafs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad- _ 

ded,  which  will  ferve  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  ftiffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pla¬ 
ced  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under 
the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
unneceflary. 

The  above  obfervations  will  be  eafily  underftood 
front  viewing  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inftrument  as 
reprefented  on  Plate  LXXXI1I.  fig.  3.  where  n°  r. 
is  the  card,  with  the  needle  K  L,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed 
upon  it,  being  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real 
card. 

N°  3,  is  a  peiTpeClive  view  of  the  backfide  of  the 
card,  where  A  B  reprefents  the  turning  down  of  the 
brafs  edge,  C  the  under  part  of  thfc  cap,  D  and  E  two 
Hiding  weights  to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two 
fcrews  that  fix  the  brafs  edge,  ire.  to  the  needle. 

NQ  2,  is  the  pedeftal  that  fnpports  the  card,  con¬ 
taining  a  ferewing  needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves 
to  receive  it,  by  means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  port-crayon.  D,  the  ftem,  is  filed  into 
an  octagon,  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafily  unferew- 
ed. 

Azimuth  Compass.  See  Azimuth. 

Compass-D/W/,  are  finali  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  {hew  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  direction  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  ftyle  (land  diredlly  over  the  needle  ;  but 
thefe  can  never  be  very  exa£t,  becaufe  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  itfelf.  See  Compass,  and  Dial¬ 
ling. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  inftrument  for  deferibing  circles,  meafuring 
figures,  ire. 

The  common  compafTes  confift  of  two  {harp-pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre. 

The  principal  perfection  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
compafles,  confifts  in  the  eafy  and  uniform  opening  and 
(hutting  of  their  legs  ;  one  of  which  may  be  taken  out, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 

There  are  now  ufed  compaftes  of  various  kinds 
and  contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes 
they  are  intended  for  ;  as, 

Compasses  of  three  Legs  are,  fetting  afide  the  ex- 
cefs  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ftrudlure  with  the  common 
ones  :  their  ufe  being  to  take  three  points  at  once, 
and  fo  to  form  triangles ;  to  lay  down  three  pofitions 
of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at  once,  ire. 

Beam  Compasses  confift  of  a  long  branch,  or  beam, 
carrying  two  brafs  curfors,  the  one  fixed  at  one  end, 
the  other  Hiding  along  the  beam,  with  a  ferew  to  fall¬ 
en  it  on  occafion.  To  the  curfors  may  be  ferewed 
points  of  any  kind,  whether  fteel,  for  pencils,  or  the 
like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large  circles,  to  take  great 
extents,  ire - 

Caliber  Compasses.  See  Caliber. 

Clocktnaker’s  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  com- 
12  T  2 
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Compaffes.  mon  compaffes,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the 

- * - fpring  compaffes  ;  only  of  different  ufe,  ferving  here 

to  keep  the  inllrument  firm  at  any  opening.  They 
are  made  very  ftrong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs 
of  well  tempered  fteel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines . 
on  pafte-board  or  copper. 

Cylindrical  and  Spherical  Compasses,  confift  of 
four  branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  which  are 
circular,  and  two  flat,  a  little  bent  on  the  ends  :  their 
ufe  is  to  take  the  diameter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of 
round  or  cylindric  bodies ;  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  L3c. 

Elliptic  Compasses  confift  of  a  crois  ABGH, 
(plate  LXXXIV.  fig.  9.)  with  grooves  in  it,  and  an 
index  CE,  which  is  faftened  to  the  crofs  by  means  of 
dove-tails  at  the  points  C  D,  that  Aide  in  the  grooves ; 
fo  that  when  the  index  is  turned'  about,  the  end  E  will 
defcribe  an  ellipfis,  which  is  the  ufe  of  thefe  compafles. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a  little  bent 
outwards,  towards- the  top;  fo  that  when  Unit,  the 
points  only  meet. 

Lapidary's  Compasses  are  a.  piece  of  wood,  in 
form  of  the  (haft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as. half 
its  length  ;  with  this  they  meafure  the  angles,  ire.  of 
jewels  and  precious  ftones,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  faftened  there  at 
one  end  by  a  pin  ;  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the 
manner  of  a  brafs  level  :  with  this  kind  of  fquare  they 
take  the  angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them  bn  the  (haft 
as  they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  fuch  as  have  two  legs, 
but  four  points,  which,  when  opened,  are  like  a  crois, 
as  not  having  the  joint  at  the  end  of  the  legs  like  com¬ 
mon  compaffes  :  fome  of  thefe  have  fixed  joints, 
others  moveable  ones  ;  upon  the  legs  of  the  latter  of 
which  are  drawn  the  lines  of  chords,  fines,  tangents, 
ire.  Their  ufe  is  to  divide  lines  and  circles  into  equal 
parts  ;  or  to  perform  the  operations  of  the  fedior  at 
one  opening  of  them. 

S/r/«£-CoM passes,  or  dividers;  thofe  with  an 
arched  head,  which  by  its  fpfing  opens  the  legs ;  the 
opening  being  directed  by  a  circular  ferew  faftened  to 
one  of  the  legs,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut.  Thefe  compaffes  are  made  of  hardened 
fteel. 

Trifelling  Compasses  confift  of  two  central  rules, 
and  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius  ;  which  is  faftened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  a  fedior,  that  the 
central  rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of 
the  circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule 
fliould  be  as  thin  as  pofiible  ;  and  the  rule  faftened  to 
the  radius  fliould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the 
greater  ejiafticity  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule 
Ihould  be  triple  that  of  the  radius  :  there  mull  all'o  be 
a  groove  in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail  faftened  on  it 
for  its  motion,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule. 
The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trifec- 
tion  of  angles  geometrically  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  M.  Tarragen  for  that  purpofe. 

Turn-up  Compasses.  The  body  of  this  inftru¬ 
ment  is  like  the  common  compaffes  :  but  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  legs,  without-fide,  are  added  two  other 
points  befides  the  ufual  ones ;  the  one  whereof  carry 
a  drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port -crayon. 


both  adjufted  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  Compatible 
of  ufe,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  com-  H .  . 
pafles  have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  chan-  -  Qnipl  a  ia 
ging  the  points. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit,  or  con¬ 
fift  with  another.  See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handfome  town  of  the  ifle  of 
France,  in  the  county  of  Senlis,  with  a  palace,  or  caftle, 
where  the  king  often  refides.  The  maid  of  Orleans  was 
taken  prifoner  here  in  1430.  It  is  l’eated  on  the  river 
Oife,  near  a  large  foreft.  E.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat. 
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COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  lame  as  epitome  or  abridgement.  See  A- 
BRIDGEMENT. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  action 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Compensation,  inlaw.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  eqnal  fums,  are  extinguilhed  by  com- 
penfation  ;  if"  for  unequal,  the  leffer  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguiflied,  and  the  greater  diminilhed,  as  far  as  the 
concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  fufficient. 

Competence,  in  law,  the  right  or  authority  of  a 
judge,  whereby  lie  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in  the 
primitive  Chriftian  church,  being  the  immediate  can¬ 
didates  for  baptifm.  See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  rivallhip,  or  when  two  or  more  perfons  contend 
for  the  fame  thing. 

Competition,  in  Scots  law.  In  efeheats,  fee  Law, 

Part  III.  N°clxvi.  17,  ire.  In  confirmations  by  the 
fuperior,  in  refignations,  and  in  perfonal  rights  of 
lands,  ibid,  clxviii.  5, — 9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica¬ 
tions,  among!!  aflignees,  arreliers,  and  poinders,  ibid. 
clxxi.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxviii.  S,  9,  10.  A- 
mongft  creditors  of  a  defund!,  clxxxi.  19. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalita,  leads  held  a- 
mong  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  comptlmn ,  a  crofs- way  ;  by  rea- 
fon  the  feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 

The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  Halicarnalfeus,  and  Pliny,  indeed, 
fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullus  ;  but  this 
only  fignifies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome.  The  feaft  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
it  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  year.  IP 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  i.  e.  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  Macrobius 
obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  the  lares,  but  alfo  of  mania,  madnefs.  The  pfiefts 
who  officiated  at  them  were  Haves  and  liberti,  and 
the  facrifice  a  fow.  They  were  re-eftablilhed,  after 
a  long  negledi,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occafion 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  fhould  facrifice 
heads  for  heads ;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  profpe- 
rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed  : 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe 
barbarous  vidiims  fubftituted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  j  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoined 
capita, 
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Comple-  capita,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft, 
mcnt  each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe,  the 
Com  ^  ft  ^atue  fhe  goddefs  Mania  :  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
‘  e~  their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprel’enting  men  and 
women  ;  accompanying  them  with  fupplications  that 
the  lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  fi¬ 
gures,  and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  90°,  after  any  certain  arch 
has  been  taken  away  from  it.-  Thus,  if  the  arch  ta¬ 
ken  away  be  400,  its  complement  is  50 ;  becaufe 
50+40=90.  The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an 
arch  is  called  the  co-fine ,  and  that  of  the  tangent  the 
co-tangent,  &c. 

COMPLETUS  flos,  in  botany.  A  flower  is  laid 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co¬ 
vers,  viz.  the  calix  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonimous  to 
calyculatus  flos  in  Linnaeus.  Eerkenhout  erroneoufly 
confounds  it  with  the  audits  and  calyculatus  calix  of 
the  fame  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  fy - 
nonimous  with  compound  ;  though,  in  Itriftnefs  of 
fpeech,  there  is  fome  difference. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains 
divers  others,  or  confifts  of  divers  parts  not  really  di- 
ilinft  from  each  other,  but  only  imaginarily,  or  in 
our  conceptions.  In  this  fenfe  the  fail  may  be  faid 
to  be  complex,  in  refpeft  of  the  underftunding  and 
will,  which  are  two  things  that  our  reafon  alone  diftin- 
guifhes  in  it. 

Complex  Term  or  Idea ,  is  a  term  compounded 
of  feveral  fimple  or  incomplex  ones.  Thus  in  the 
propofition,  A  juft  Cod  cannot  leave  crimes  unpuni fe¬ 
ed  i  the  fubjeft  of  this  propofition,  viz.  a  juft  Cod  is  a 
complex  term,  or  (lands  for  a  complex  idea  com- 
pofed  of  two  fimple  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  Cod  and 
juft. 

COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera¬ 
ment,  habitude,  and  natural  difpofition,  of  the  body  ; 
but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  ikin.  See 
Colour  of  the  Human  Species. 

COMPLEXUS;  and  Complexus  Minor,  or  Tra- 
chelo-tnafloidaus  :  two  mnfcles  in  the  polterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend¬ 
ing,  or  rather  interweaving,  of  feveral  different  things 
together :  thus  a  perfon  afflicted  with  feveral  difor- 
ders  at  the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  com¬ 
plication  of  diforders. 

COMPLINE,  the  laft  divifion  of  the  Romifh  bre¬ 
viary.  It  was  inftituted  to  implore  God’s  prote&ion 
during  the  night,  as  the  prime  is  for  the  day.  It  is 
recited  after  fun-fet,  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  com¬ 
pletes  the  office  for  the  24  hours. 

COMPOUND,  Compone,  or.GoBONY,  in  heral¬ 
dry,  is  faid  of  a  bordure  made  up  of  angular  parts,  or 
chequers,  of  alternate  metals  and  colours.  See  He¬ 
raldry,  N°II.  examp.  8. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com¬ 
pounded,  or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  toge¬ 
ther  ;  thus, 

Composite  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured 
exaftly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity  ;  as  6  by  2  or 
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3,  or  10  by  5,  iflc.  fo  that  4  is  the  loweft  compofite  Compofite 
number.  Compofite  numbers,  between  theml’elves,  U 
are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides  Co™P°^* 
unity;  as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3.  10D*~ 

Composite  Order,  in  architecture,  the  laft  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns  ;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compoled  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow¬ 
ing  a  quarter-round  from  the  T ufcan  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  front  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic*  Its  corniche  has  fimple  modillions  or  dentils.. 

It  is  alfo  called  lhe  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  having 
been  invented  by  the  Romans.  By  moll  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
richeft,  or  the  laft  invented.  See  Architecture, 
n°  53- 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  (everal  things,  fo  as  to  form  one 
whole,  called  a  compound . 

Composition  of  Ideas,  an  aft  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception 
or  complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  ftock  of 
fimple  ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered  them 
familiar  to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component 
parts  of  other  ideas  (till  more  complicated,  and  form 
what  we  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compound  notions. 

This  procefs  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  com¬ 
petition  we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  (tage  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

Composition,  in  grammar,  the  joining  of  two 
words  together;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another 
word,  to  augment,  diminilh,  or  change  its  fignification. 

Composition,  in  logic,  a  method  of  reafoning 
whereby  we  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident 
truth,  to  other  particular  and  lingular  ones. 

In  difpofing  a  nd  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding,  equally  within  our  choice  : 
for  we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mind,  in  the  manner  of  inveftigation ;  carrying  on  the 
feries  of  proofs  in  a  reverfe  order,  till  they,  at  laft, 
terminate  in  firft  principles:  or  beginning  with  tliefe 
principles,  we  may  take  the  contrary  way,  and  from 
them  dednee,  by  a  direft  train  of  reafoning,  all  the 
feveral  propofitions  we  want  to  eftablifli. 

This  diverlity,  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our 
thoughts,  gives  rife  to  the  twofold  divifion  of  method 
ellabliflied  among  logicians;  the  one  called  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  refolution,  inafmuch  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  fource,  and  refolves  know¬ 
ledge  into  its  firft  and  original  principles.  This  me¬ 
thod  (lands  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  method  of  com- 
pofition ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fynthetic, 
method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combi¬ 
ning  them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner,  .as  that 
the  underftanding  is  enabled  diftinftly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  different  Itages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  mufic,  is  the  art  of  inventing, 
and,  writing  airs ;  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fui- 
table  harmony;  in  (hort,  of  forming  a  complete  piece 
of  mufic  in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  compofition.  Without  doubt., 

it 
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CompoG-  it  is  neceflary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  ihould 
tion.  be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  difTonances, 
how  to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  how  to  put  in 
practice  all  the  other  minutiae  of  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone, 
one  is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underfland  the 
art,  and  operate  in  the  practice  of  compofition,  than 
to  form  himfelf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical 
precepts  exhibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  fay,  that 
befides  this,  it  is  neceflary  to  underfland  the  genius 
and  compafs  of  voices  and  inftruments;  to  judge  what 
airs  may  be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  difficult,  execution  ; 
to  obferve  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  any  effecft  ;  to  feel  the  character  of  different 
movements,  as  well  as  that  of  different  modulations, 
that  both  may  be  always  fuitably  applied  ;  to  know 
the  different  rules  eflablifhed  by  convention,  by  tafle, 
by  caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitations,  or 
in  pieces  where  the  fubjedt  is  confined  to  uniform 
laws  in  its  harmony,  melody,  rhithmus,  ire.  All  tliefe 
acquifitions  are  ftill  no  more  than  preparatives  for 
compofition  :  but  the  compofer  muft  find  in  his  own 
genius  the  fources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  fublime  har¬ 
mony,  the  picfturefque,  and  the  expreflive  in  mufic  ; 
he  muft,  in  fhort,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of 
forming,  the  order  of  the  whole  piece  ;  to  follow  the 
relations  and  aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fufceptiblc  in 
every  kind  ;  to  inflame  his  foul  with  the  fpirit  and  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  poet,  rather  than  cliildifhly  amufe  him¬ 
felf  with  punning  in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mufic 
to  each  particular  word.  It  is  with  reafon  that  our 
muficians  have  given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems 
which  they  fet  to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from 
their  manner  of  exprefling  them,  that,  in  their  appre- 
henfion,  they  feemed  words,  and  words  alone.  One 
would  be  tempted  to  imagine,  particularly  during  f'ome 
of  tliefe  la  ft  years,  that  the  rules  for  the  formation 
and  fucceflion  of  chords  have  caufcd  all  the  reft  to  be 
neglected  or  forgot  •,  and  that  harmony  has  made  no 
acquifitions,  but  at  the  expence  of  what  is  general 
and  eflential  in  the  mufical  art.  All  our  artifts  know 
how  to  till  a  chord  with  its  couftituent  founds,  or  a 
piece  of  harmony  with  its  conftituent  parts  ;  but  not 
a  foul  amongft  them  feels  a  ray  of  compofition.  As 
to  what  remains,  though  the  fundamental  rules  of 
counter-point,  or  mufic  in  parts, continue  ftill  the  fame, 
they  are  more  or  lefs  rigorous  and  inflexible  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  parts  increafe  in  number  ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  parts  are  multiplied,  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
pofition  is  heightened,  and  the  rules  are  lefs  fevere. — 
Compofitions  in  two  parts  are  called  duettos,  when 
the  two  performers  fing  equally  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  fubjeit  is  no  further  extended,  but  divided  between 
them.  But  if  the  fubjeift  is  in  one  part  alone,  and  the 
fubordinate  harmony  no  more  than  an  accompany- 
ment,  the  firft  part  is  then  either  called  a  recitative  or 
a  folo;  and  the  other,  an  accompanyment,  or  conti¬ 
nued  bafs,  if  it  is  a  bafs.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  the 
trio,  with  compofitions  in  three,  in  four, or  in  five  parts. 

The  name  of  compofition  is  likewife  given  to  fuch 
pieces  of  mufic  themfelves,  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duetts,  trios, 
quartettes,  which  have  juft  been  mentioned,  are  called 
csnnpoftions. 


Compofitions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alone,  Compofi- 
or  for  inftruments,  or  for  voices  and  inftruments  join-  tl0n- 

ed.  Full  chornfes  and  fongs  are  the  only  compofitions 
principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though  fometimes 
inftruments  are  joined  with  it  to  fupport  it.  Compo¬ 
fitions  for  inftruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by 
a  band  in  the  orcheftra,  and  then  they  are  called 
fymphonies ,  concertos ;  or  for  fome  particular  fpecies 
of  inftruments,  and  then  they  are  called  pieces  or  fo- 
natas. 

Such  compofitions  as  are  deftined  both  for  voices 
and  inftruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  viz .  the  [acred,  and  the  fecular. 

The  compofitions  deftined  for  the  church,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  church-mufc,  and 
characterized  by  their  intention  to  be  lung  with 
words.  Secular  mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  kinds ;  theatrical  and  chamber  mu¬ 
fic.  Of  the  firft  kind,  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas ;  the 
fubdivifions  of  the  fecond  are  endlefs.  Solos,  concer¬ 
tos,  cantatas,  fongs,  and  airs,  almoft  of  every  kind, 
wliich  are  not  adapted  to  the  church  or  the  ftage,  may 
be  included  in  the  idea  of  chamber-mufc. 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  facred  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcience,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervation  of 
rules;  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  indulgence  to  ge¬ 
nius,  and  fubfifts  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
mufic  now  ufed,  or  rather  profaned  and  murdered, 
amongft  us,  though  regular  in  its  harmony,  is  Ample 
in  its  compofition,  and  demands  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art,  either  to  form  or  comprehend 
it,  which  Roufleau  whom  till  now,  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  article,  feems  to  imagine.  His  afler- 
tion  can  only  be  applicable  to  the  church-mufic  of  Ita¬ 
ly.  That  which  is  now  eftablifhed  amongft  us,  feems 
not  to  be  indigenius,  but  transferred  with  the  Calvo- 
niftical  liturgy  from  Geneva ;  and  as  it  is  intended  for 
popular  ufe,  it  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed  an  high 
exertion  of  the  mufical  art :  yet,  however  Ample,  it  is 
pleafing ;  and,  when  properly  performed,  might  ele¬ 
vate  the  foul  to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of 
rapture,  which  at  prefent  we  are  fo  far  from  feeling, 
that  we  rather  feem  to  ileep  or  to  howl,  than  to  fing 
the  praife  of  God.  Perhaps  our  clergy  may  find  more 
advantage  in  cultivating  their  farms;  but  they  would 
furely  feel  a  higher  and  diviner  pleafure,  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  taftes  and  voices  of  their  people.  The  one, 
however,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  other.  An 
hour  of  relaxation  iu  a  winter-evening  might  ferve 
for  the  accomplilhmenc  of  this  pious  purpofe  ;  and  one 
Ihould  imagine,  that,  independent  of  religious  confi- 
derations,  the  fpirit  of  the  craft  might  dictate  fuch  a 
meafure  as  calculated  to  produce  popular  intertain- 
ment  and  gain  popular  affeiftion. 

In  compofition,  the  author  either  confines  himfelf, 
as  a  fubjetf,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found ;  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  ear  alone :  or  otherwise  he  foars  a  nobler  height ; 
he  afpires  to  imitative  mufic  ;  he  endeavours  to  ren¬ 
der  the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  diuftile  by  his 
art,  and  thus  to  produce  the  nobleft  emotions  and 
moft  falutary  effects.  In  the  firft  view,  it  is  only 
neceflary, 
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Compofi.  neceflary,  that  he  fhould  look  for  beautiful  founds  and 
tion  agreeable  chords ;  but  in  the  fecond,  he  ought  to  con- 
c  I*  f  fider  mufic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
ompo  i  as  jluman  voitCj  anci  jn  the  expreflive  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  fignify  or  paint  fucli  objects 
as  are  fufceptible  of  imitation.  In  Roufleau’s  article 
opera ,  fome  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mufic  into  a 
language  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than  eloquence 
itfelf.  See  OrERA. 

Composition,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming 
and  arranging  fentiments,  and  cloathing  them  with 
language  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  lubjeCl  or  diff- 
courfe.  See  the  articles  Language,  Oratory,  and 
Poetry. 

Composition,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  union  and  com¬ 
bination  of  feveral  fubftances  of  different  natures, 
from  which  a  compound  body  refults.  From  this  u- 
nion  of  bodies  of  different  natures,  a  body  is  formed, 
of  a  mixed  nature,  which  Becker  and  Stahl  have  cal¬ 
led  a  mixture,  and  which  may  be  called  a  combination, 
or  chemical  compofition,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe 
of  the  word  mixture.  By  this  laft,  we  underftand 
only  a  mere  appofition  of  parts ;  and  which  would  there¬ 
fore  give  a  very  falfe  idea  of  chemical  compofition, 
in  which  a  mutual  adhefion  takes  place  between  the 
combined  fubftances. 

Composition,  in  painting,  includes  the  invention 
as  well  as  difpofition  of  the  figures^  the  choice  of  at¬ 
titudes,  be. 

Compofition,  therefore,  confifts  of  two  parts ;  one 
of  which  finds  out,  by  means  cf  hiftory,  properoh- 

Sjecls  for  a  picture ;  and  the  other  difpofes  them  to 
advantage.  See  Painting. 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the  art  or  a<ft  of 
mixing  divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine 
fo  as  they  may  afiift  each  other’s  virtues,  fupply  each 
other’s  defeats,  or  corredt  any  ill  qualities  thereof. 
See  Pharmacy. 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a  contract  between 
an  inl'olvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  compofition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Composition,  in  printing,  commonly  termed  com- 
pofittg,  the  arranging  of  feveral  types  or  letters  in  the 

Icompofing-ltick,  in  order  to  form  a  line  ;  and  of  fe¬ 
veral  lines  ranged  in  order,  in  the  galley,  to  make  a 
page  ;  and  of  feveral  pages  to  make  a  form.  See 
Printing. 

COMPOSITE,  in  botany.  The  name  of  a  clafs 
in  Hermannus  and  Royen  ;  as  likewife,  of  an  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confifting 
in  general  of  the  plants  which  have  the  characters 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
defeription  of  this  order,  is  given  under  the  article 
Syngenesia,  which  includes  all  the  compound 
flowers. 

COMPOSITUS  flos,  in  botany,  an  aggregate 
flower  compofed  of  many  flofculi  fe files,  on  a  common 
entire  receptaculnm,  with  a  common  perianthium,  and 
whofe  antherae  being  five  in  number  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder ;  the  flofculi  are  monopetalous,  and 
under  each  of  them  is  a  monofpermous  germen. 


Compound  flowers  are  either  ligulati,  tululof,  or  Compofi. 
radiati. 

COMPOST,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  defigned  to  afiift  the  foil  in  the  way  of  ve¬ 
getation,  inftead  of  dung.  The  requifites  for  a  com- 
poft  are,  1.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foil. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  lefs  bulky  ;  and  3.  It  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  equal  effects. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fliew,  that  the  true  vegetable  food  confifts 
in  reality  of  the  putrid  effluvia  proceeding  from  de¬ 
cayed  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  making  comports  as  a  fucce- 
duneum  for  dung  is  but  very  fmall,  unlefs  they  are 
made  of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  in 
which  cafe,  unlefs  in  very  fingular  circumrtances,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dung  itfelf.  Several  at¬ 
tempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege¬ 
table  food.  An  oil-compoft  is  recommended  in  the 
Georgical  Eflays,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows : 

“  Take  of  North-American  potafh  I2lb.  Break  the 
fait  into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient 
veflel  with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture 
ftand  48  hours,  then  add  courfe  train  oil  1 4  gallons. 

In  a  few  days  the  fait  will  be  diffolved,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture,  upon  ftirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform. 

Take  14  bufhels  of  land,  or  20  of  dry  mold  ;  upon 
thefe  pour  the  above  liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this 
compofition  frequently  over,  and  in  fix  months  it  will 
be  fit  for  ule.  When  the  liquid  ingredients  are  put 
to  one  or  two  liogfheads  water,  a  liquid  comport  will 
be  formed,  which  muft  be  ufed  with  a  water  cart.” 

This  comport,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppoled ;  yet  in  fome  cafes  it  feems  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of 
the  following  experiments  which  we  extract  from  the 
eflays  above-mentioned. 

Exp.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  eflays.  <(  I  took  four 
pots,  n°  r,  2,  3,  4.  N°  1.  contained  i2lk  of  barren 
fand,  with  ioz  of  the  fand  oil  comport.  N°  2.  con¬ 
tained  i2lb  of  fand  without  any  mixture.  N°  3.  had 
1 2lb  of  fand  with  half  an  ounce  of  flaked  lime.  M0  4. 
had  i2lbof  fand  with  40z  of  the  fand  oil-compoft. 

In  the  month  of  March,  I  put  fix  grains  of  wheat  in¬ 
to  each  pot,  and  during  the  fummer,  I  occafionally 
watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
the  plants  were  confuming  the  farina,  I  could  obferve 
very  little  difference  in  their  appearance.  But  after 
one  month’s  growth,  I  remarked  that  n°  r.  was  the 
beft ;  nc  2.  the  next ;  n*?  3.  the  next ;  and  e°  4.  much 
the  worft.”  The  fame  differences  were  obferved  in 
Auguft,  when  n°  1.  the  beft,  had  five  fmall  ears, 
which  contained  a  few  poor  grains  of  wheat. 

Exp.  II.  By  the  fame.  “  In  lhe  month  of  June,  I 
fcleifted  four  lands  of  equal  goodnefs  in  a  field  intend¬ 
ed  for  turnips.  The  foil  was  a  light  fand,  with  a  to¬ 
lerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongft  it.  It  was 
plowed  out  of  fward  in  November,  and  had  not  borne 
a  crop  for  many  years.  I  fliall  diftinguifh  my  experi¬ 
mental  lands  by  nQ  i,  2,  3,  4,  N°  I.  was  manured 
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Compoft.  with  rotten  dung;  n°  2.  with  oil  compoft;  n°  3.  with 
lime  ;  n°  4.  was  left  without  any  dreffing.  On  the  20th 
of  June  they  were  all  fown  with  turnip-feed  broad-caft, 
and  during  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  were  twice  hoed. 
In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks.  N°  1.  the  beft  ;  n®  2.  the  next; 
n®  3.  the  work;  n°  4.  better  than  n°  3.”  Here  the 
oil  compoft  appears  in  a  favourable  light ;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to 
prove,  that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or 
quick  growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  melio¬ 
rated  by  the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  better  ad¬ 
apted  for  winter  crops. 

Exp.  III.  by  the  fame.  “  In  the  month  of  May,  I 
planted  12  alleys  that  lay  between  my  afparagus  beds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about 
30  plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart,  for  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  oil-compoft,  prepared  according  to 
the  dire<ftions  already  given.  About  an  handful  of 
the  compoft  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower 
plant.  In  all  other  refpefts  the  alley  was  managed 
like  the  reft.  The  plants  in  general  flowered  very 
well ;  but  tliofe  to  which  I  applied  the  compoft  fprung 
up  haftily  with  finall  ftalks,  and  produced  very  poor 
flowers.  I  imputed  this  unfavourable  appearance  to 
the  frelhnefs  of  the  compoft,  which  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old.  In  the  September  following  this  unfuc- 
cefsful  experiment,  I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with 
early  cabbages.  The  neceffity  of  meliorating  the 
compoft  was  in  this  trial  fully  confirmed.  For  the 
cabbages  that  grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  had 
received  the  compoft,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpe<5ts 
finer  than  the  others.” 

Exp.  IV.  by  James  Stovin,  Efq;  of  Doncafter.  “  In 
the  year  1 769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with  the 
oil-compoft,  prepared  as  above  directed.  One  acre 
fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  oil-compoft  at 
1 8  s.  produced  five  quarters,  five  bufhels.  An  acre 
adjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3I.  produced  four  quarters 
three  bufhels  and  two  pecks.  The  compoft-barley 
was  bolder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  compoft  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  bufhels.  In  the  year  I77rr  the  fame  lands  were 
fown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  dunged  acre.  Thefe  experimental  lands 
were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the 
plough.” 

Exp.  V.  by  Richard  Townly,  Efq;  of  Belfield.  “In 
the  fpring  1770,  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  for 
onions.  It  was  laid  out  into  fix  beds  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  which  were  all  fown  at  the  fame  time.  Over  two 
of  them,  the  oil-compoft  was  fcattered  in  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeons  dung;  and 
over  the  remaining  two,  fome  of  my  wzed-compoft, 
(formed  of  putrefied  vegetables)  which  I  efteem  one 
of  the  beft  manures,  for  moft  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the 
beds  ;  but,  in  abont  fix  weeks,  tliofe  that  were  fed 
with  the  oil-compoft,  plainly  difeovered  the  advantage 
they  had  over  the  reft,  by  their  luxuriancy  and  co¬ 
lour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiummer  perfected  the  fineft 
crop  I  had  ever  feen,  being  greatly  fnperior  to  the 


others  both  in  quantity  and  fize.  The  fame  fpring  1  Compoft. 
made  an  experiment  upon  four  rows  of  cabbages,  fet  •—  "  -  -  ■ 
at  the  diftance  of  four  feet  every  way.  Two  were 
manured  with  oil-compoft,  and  two  with  my  own. 

All  the  plants  were  unluckily  damaged,  juft  before 
they  began  to  form,  by  fome  turkies  getting  into  the 
field  and  plucking  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  leaves. 
However,  they  fo  far  recovered,  in  the  September 
following,  from  22  to  28  lb  a-piece.  The  rows  pro¬ 
ved  fo  equal  in  goodnels,  that  I  could  not  determine 
which  had  the  advantage.  The  fame  year,  one  part 
of  a  field  of  wheat  expofed  to  the  north-eaft  winds, 
which,  that  fpring,  continued  to  blow  for  a  month  or 
five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor  and  languid  at  the 
time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  ordered  fome  of  the  oil- 
compoft  to  be  fown  with  the  hand;  which  not  only  re¬ 
covered,  but  alfo  puflied  forwards  the  wheat  plants  in 
that  part  of  the  field,  fo  as  to  make  them  little  infe¬ 
rior,  if  any,  to  the  reft.  The  fame  fpring,  1  made 
a  comparative  experiment,  upon  four  contiguous  lands 
of  oats,  between  the  oil-compoft  and  my  own.  weed- 
compoft.  The  latter  had  manifeftly  the  advantage, 
though  the  other  produced  a  very  large  and  fine  crop, 

I  alfo  tried  the  oil-compoft  upon  carrots,  and  it  an- 
fwered  exceedingly  well.  I  did  the  fame  this  year 
(1771)  both  upon  them  and  my  onions,  and  have  the 
fineft  crops  of  thefe  vegetables  I  ever  faw  any  where 
upon  the  fame  compafs  of  ground.” 

Exp.  VI.  by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  Elmet 

near  Leeds. - “  On  the  firft  of  October  1771,  I 

fowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in  the  compoft  with  the  grain.  Being 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  which 
reafon  we  have  recourfe  to  land  dreffings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpring-corn.  Rape-duft  and  foot  are  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed ;  but  the  prefent  price  of  both  thefe  articles 
is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that  in¬ 
convenience,  1  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oilrcom- 
poft;  and  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  this  one- ex¬ 
periment,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  a  more  extenfive 
ufe  of  it  the  next  year.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied,  that  the 
above  two  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of  wheat  as 
if  they  had  been  drcflld  with  that  excellent  ma¬ 
nure.” 

On  the  fuppofition  that  vegetables  are  fuppoi  tod  by 
matters  of  a  faline  nature,  compofts  formed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  falts  have  been  contrived,  but  with  lefs 
fuccefs  than  the  one  above  treated  of.  A  famous  com- 
pofition  of  this  kind,  was  lately /old  by  patent,  under 
the  name  of  Baron  Van  Haak’s  compoft.  The  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgical  Elfays, 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  the  oil-compoft  and  foot  mixed  with 
allies. — “  I11  the  beginning  of  April  1773,  an  acre  of 
land  was  fown  with  forward  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the.  piece,  which  I  eftcemed 
better  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  upon  this  I  fcattered 
Baron  Van  Haak’s  compoft,  in  the  quantity  directed 
in  his  inftrutftions.  On  one  fide  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  oil-compoft,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
directed  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 

with 
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Compoft.  with  dry  coal-afhes  fifted  fine,  and  an  equal  quantity 

- - of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 

made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fuccelfion  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  allies 
and  foot,  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop  ;  the  oil- 
eompolt  produced  a  tolerable  good  one  ;  but  lhat  which 
had  only  the  afliltance  of  the  baron’s  compoft,  produ¬ 
ced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have  been  worfe 
-had  it  been  left  dellitute  of  every  affiftance.” 

Compofts,  made  with  putrefied  animal  l’ubftances, 
will  no  doubt  anfwer  much  belter,  in  moll  cafes,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  is  recommended  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  of  York. — “  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  law- 
dull,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a  flaugh- 
ter-houfe,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of  the  o- 
ther  till  the  whole  becomes  a  moill  and  fetid  compo- 
fition.  Two  loads  of  this  compoft,  mixed  with  three 
loads  of  earth,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  wheat, 
or  fpring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-drefling,  it  Ihould 
be  put  on  at  the  time  of  lowing,  and  harrowed  in  with 
the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a  field  of  wheat 
manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the  pleafure  to  fay, 
that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As  this  kind  of  com¬ 
poft  lies  in  a  finall  compafs,  it  l’eems  well  adapted  for 
the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged  to  bring  their 
manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides  extremely 
rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  fold-yard  or  ftable-dung.  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  capable  of  reftoring  worn  out  land  to  its  original 
frelhnefs  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that  opinion, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which  is  now 
growing  upon  land  much  impoverifhed  by  bad  ma¬ 
nagement.” 

Another  compoft,  prepared  from  whales  flelh,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  Chaloner. — “  I  have  a 
particular  pleafure,  (fays  he),  in  defcribing  and  making 
public  the  bell  method  of  for  ming  a  compoft  from  whales 
flelh,  as  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Hunter.  Having 
marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  intended 
dung-hill,  make  the  firft  layer  of  earth  about  a  foot  in 
thicknefs.  Moor-earth,  or  fuch  as  is  taken  from  ant¬ 
hills,  is  the  belt  for  this  purpofe.  Over  the  earth,  lay 
one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the  fold-yard  or  liable, 
about  1 2  inches  in  thicknefs,  then  a  layer  of  whale-flelh, 
and  over  that  another  layer  of  dung.  Repeat  the  ope¬ 
rations  till  the  heap  be  railed  about  fix  feet,  then  give 
it  a  thick  covering  of  earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with 
fods.  In  this  manner  each  layer  of  flelh  will  be  placed 
between  two  layers  of  dung.  In  about  a  month  turn 
the  whole  in  the  ufual  manner,  which  will  occafion  a 
llrong  degree  of  heat  and  fermentation.  When  turn¬ 
ed,  coat  with  earth  as  before,  with  a  view  to  confine 
the  putrid  lleam  which  would  otherwife  efcape.  In 
a  month  or^two  the  heap  will  be  found  to  be  confider- 
ably  fallen,  when  it  Ihould  have  a  feeond  turning  as 
before.  The  operation  of  turning  mull  be  repeated 
•at  proper  intervals,  till  the  whole  becomes  an  uniform¬ 
ly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale-flelh  is  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  firmnefs,  fome  of  it  being  almoft  liquid ;  and, 
in  proportion  to  its  firmnefs,  the  heap  will  become 
fooner  or  later  fit  for  ufe.  In  general,  the  compoft 
■Ihould  not  be  ufed  till  1 2  months  old  i  but  that  de- 
Vo  L.  III. 
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pends  upon  circumftances.  Guard  the  heap  from  Compoft 
dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefe  animals  are  I! 
remarkably  fond  of  whale-flelh.  This  animal- compoft  CotnPoun<* 
may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to  all  purpoles 
where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I  have  tiled  it 
with  great  fuccel's  for  cabbages,  and  find  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  drelfing  for  meadow-ground.  According  to  the 
bell  computation,  one  hoglhead  of  whale  refufe,  will 
make  eight  loads  of  dung,  which,  when  we  confider 
the  great  facility  with  which  this  bafts  of  our  dung-hill 
may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to  fuch  far¬ 
mers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town.”  See  Ma¬ 
nure. 

Compost  in  gardening,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
earths,  earthy  fubltances,  and  dungs,  either  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  lhe  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  .that  of 
for  fome  particular  plants.  Almoft  every  plant  de¬ 
lights  in  fome  peculiar  mixture  of  foils  or  compoft,  in 
which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  others.  The  moll 
remarkable  and  generally  ufcful  of  thefe,  are  taken 
notice  of  under  the  delcription  of  the  feveral  botanical 
articles,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a  celebrated  town  of  Spain,  and 
capital  of  Galicia,  with  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  and  an 
nniverfity.  The  public  fquares,  and  the  churches,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Metropolitan  church,  are  very  magnifi¬ 
cent.  It  has  a  great  number  of  monafteries,  for  both 
fexes,  and  about  2000  lioufes.  It  is  pretended  that 
the  body  of  St  James  was  buried  here,  which  draws  a 
great  number  of  pilgrims  from  molt  parts  oi  Chrillen- 
dom.  They  walk  in  proceflion  to  the  church,  and 
vifit  his  wooden  image,  which  (lands  on  the  great  al¬ 
tar,  and  is  illuminated  with  40  or  jo  wax- candles. 
Theykifs  it  three  times,  with  a  very  refpeflful  devo¬ 
tion,  and  then  put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the 
church  there  are  30  ftlver  lamps,  always  lighted,  and 
fix  chandeliers  of  (ilver,  five  feet  high.  The  poor 
pilgrims  are  received  into  an  hofpital,  built  for  that 
purpofe,  which  (lands  near  the  church ;  and  round  it 
are  galleries  of  free  (tone,  fupported  by  large  pillars. 

The  archbilhop  is  one  of  the  richell  prelates  in  Spain, 
having  70,000  crowns  a-year.  From  this  town  the 
military  order  of  St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  origi¬ 
nal.  It  is  feated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers 
Tambra  and  UUa,  in  a  pleafant  plain.  W.  Long.  7.  1 7. 

N.  Lat.  42.  54. 

New  Compostella,  a  town  of  North  America, 
in  New  Spain,  and  province. of  Xalifco,  built  in  1531. 

It  is  feated  nearHhe  South  Sea.  W.  Long.  no.  12. 

N.  Lat.  21.0. 

COMPOUND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  compofed  or  made  up  of  diffe¬ 
rent  things  ;  thus  we  fay,  a  compound  word,  com¬ 
pound  found,  compound  tafte,  ire. — Compound  differs 
from  complex,  and  (lands  oppofed  to  Jimple.  See 
Complex  and  Simple. 

Compound  Flower.  See  Compositus  Flos . 

Compound  lntereft,  called  alfo  hitercjl  upon  into - 
refl,  is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  but  upon  the  intereft  itfelf  forborn  ;  which 
hereby  becomes  a  fort  of  lecondary  principal.  See 
Interest. 

Compound  Motion,  that  motion  which  is  effected 
by  feveral  confpiring  powers.  Powers  are  faid  to 
1 2  U  confpire 
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Compound  tfonfpire  if  the  direction  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppo- 
|  fite  to  that  of  the  other  ;  as  when  the  radius  of  a 
Compurga-  circle  is  conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre,  and  at 
tor‘  the  fame  time  a  point  to  move  ftraight  along  it. 

Compound  Numbers ,  thofe  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  befides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder  ;  fuch  are  18,  20,  &c.  the  firft  being 
meafured  by  the  numbers  2,  6,  or  9 ;  and  the  fecond 
by  the  numbers  2,  4,  5,  10. 

Compound  Quantities.  See  Algebra,  n°  4. 

Compound  Ratio,  is  that  which  the  product  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product 
of  their  confequents.  Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12. 

Compound,  (fubftantive),  the  refult  or  effect  of  a 
compofition  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed 
by  the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a  bolfter  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plafter,  in  order  not  only  to  preferve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  all'o  the  better  to  retain  the 
dreffings  of  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  a<ft  of  prefling  or  fqueezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  fet  its  parts  nearer  to 
each;  other,  and  make  it  poffefs  lefs  fpace.  Compref- 
ficii  properly  differs  from  condenfation,  in  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  performed  by  the  action  of  cold,  the  former  by 
fiime  external  violence. 

-  COMPROMISE,  a  treaty  or  contrail#  whereby  two 
contending  partiqs  eftablilh  one  or  more  arbitrators  to 
judge  of,  and  terminate  their  difference  in  an  ami¬ 
cable.  manner. 

COMP  l'ON  (Henry),  bifliop  of  London,  was  the 
youngc  ft  {on  of  Spencer  Earl  of  Northampton,  and 
born  in  1632.  After  the  relloration  of  Charles  II.  he 
became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horl'e  :  but  foon  after 
quitting  the  army  for  the  chnrch,  he  was  made  bifhop 
of  Oxford  in  1674;  and  about  a  year  after  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrtifted  with  the 
education  of  the  two  princeffes  Mary  and  Anne,  whom 
iie  alfo  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of  Orange 
and  Denmark  :  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteftant 
religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  tutor, 
to  whom,  when  popery  began  to  prevail  at  court,  it 
was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  fii- 
Jpended  from  his  ecclefiaftical  fundlion  by  James  II. 
but  was  reftored  by  him  again  on  the  prince  of  Orange’s 
iuvafion.  He  and  the  bifhop  of  Briftol  made  the  ma¬ 
jority  for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king  :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  raifing  the  litur¬ 
gy  ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  diflen- 
tefs  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  m  1713; 
but,  living  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief  of 
mind  for  having  offended  God.  ’ 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that,  by  oath,  juftifies  an¬ 
other  perfon’s  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  evidences  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  fubjeft  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the 
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crime  with  which  a  perfon  was  charged.  Compute 

COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  manner  tIon 
of eftimating  time,  weights,  meafure,  moneys,  or  qnan-  Concjipt;on 
tities  of  any  kind.  ■ 

COMUS,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  noctur¬ 
nal  revels  and  feltivals.  He  was  reprefented  as  a 
young  m;ln  crowned  with  rofes  or  myrtle,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  golden  cup,  and  in  the  other  a  difh  of 
fruit. 

CONANT  (Dr  John),  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College 
Oxford  ;  was,  by  the  parliament,  conflituted  one  of 
the  affcmbly  of  divines,  though  he  feldom,  if  ever,  fat 
with  them  ;  and  in  1657  was  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  On  the  relloration  he  was.  one  of 
the  commiffioners,  and  affifled  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  adi  of  uniformi¬ 
ty  :  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
arch-deacon  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcef- 
ter.  In  1686  he  loft  his  fight  ;  and  .died  in  1693  ; 
leaving  a  number  of  admired  fermoiis,  afterwards  pu- 
bliflied  in  fix  volumes. 

CONARION,  orCoNOiDES,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.  See  Anatomy,  n°  397.  c. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofophy. 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  exprtfled  by  any  time, 
or  length  ;  as  the  conaius  recedtndt  ab  axe  molus,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo¬ 
tion. 

CONCALE  bay,  is  on  the  coaft  of  France  in  Bri- 
tany,  where  the  Englifh  forces  landed  in  June  1758, 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Maloes  ;  which  they  did,  ant} 
burnt  all  the  fhips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
100,  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for  oyfters.  It  is  18 
miles  eaft  of  St  Maloes,  and  197  weft  of  Park. 

W.  Long.  1.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

CONCARNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bretagne, 
with  a  harbour  and  a  caftlc.  E.  Long.  3.  45.  N.Lat. 

47-  55- 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  nfed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  fecond  caufes  upon 
each  other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  nfed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of 
fpherical  ones. 

Concave  C/affes ,  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  ufually  of  a  fpherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  ire.  All  objefls  feen 
through  concave  glafles,  appear  eretfl  and  diminifhed. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  bring¬ 
ing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles  of 
fait,  in  fea-water,  are  faid  to  be  Concentrated ;  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the 
watery  part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  mathematics,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another  :  it  Hands 
in  oppofition  to  cxcentric. 

CONCEPTION,’  among  phyficians,  ire.  denotes 
the  firft  formation  of  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  its 
parent,  who,  from  that  time,  becomes  pregnant.  See 
Generation. 

Conception 
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inception  Conception  Immaculate  of  the  holy  virgin,  is  a 
H  feaft  eltablilhed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu- 
onceflion.  Jariy  with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate ,  i.  e.  without  original  fin,  held  in 
the  Romilh  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The 
immaculate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controVer- 
fy  between  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  ;  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanifli  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Cala- 
trava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at  their 
adiniflioji  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception.  This 
refolution  was  firft  taken  in  1652.  Peter  d’Alva  has 
publilhed  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myfteries  of 
the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  iituated  in  W.  Long.  79.  12.  S.  Lat. 
36.  43  ;  and  is  the  oldeft  European  fettlement  in  Chili, 
and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  fill! 
fettlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  refidence  at  St  Jago.  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1 730 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  Ihock, 
the  firft  concuflions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  un- 
ufual  fwelling  of  the  fea,that  overturned  the  few  houfes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages-  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  pretty  much  frequented,  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
fequence.  The  king  allows  annually  350,000  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  fupport  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men  ;  a 
corps  that  is  feldom  complete.  None  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  confiderable  ;  but  thofe  towards  the  land  are 
wretched.  The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu- 
rity  with  refpeeft  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion 
of  any  attack  from  the  land  fide.  It  is  faid  indeed, 
rliat  not  only  this  but  all  the  fettlements  in  Chili  and 
Peru  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  ;  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar¬ 
rifon  s  fcarce  half  the  number  required  by  the  king  : 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  fupine  negligence 
of  the  governors,  who  lludy  nothing  but  to  enrich 
tliemfelves. 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  Guatimali.  It  is  feated 
near  the  fea-coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and 
a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  fea.  W.  Long.  83.  5. 
N.  Lat.  to.  o. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  mufic,  a  number 
or  company  of  muficians,  playing  or  finging  the  fame 
piece  of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  fame  time. 

CONCERTATO  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
compofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may 
have  their  recitativos,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inftruments. 

CONCERTO  grossi,  the  grand  cliorns  of  a  con¬ 
cert,  or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per¬ 
form  or  play  together. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  a<ft  of 
granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfelf 
which  is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  fome- 
tliing  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  difpute, 
to  obtain  fomething  that  one  would  have  granted  to 
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him,  and  which  lie  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  conceffion  of  Dido,  in  Virgil  : 

The  nuptials  he  difclaims,  I  urge  no  more  ; 

“  Let  him  purfne  the  promis’d  Latian  fliore. 

“  A  Ihort  delay  is  all  I  alk  him  now  ; 

“  A  paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo.” 

CONCHA,  in  zoology, a  fynonime  of  the  Mytilus, 
SOLEN,  &C. 

CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  abbey,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
of  Ouche,  45  miles  north-weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long, 
o.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  of  fea-fhells, 
and  other  marine  bodies  iinmerfed  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  See  Fluxions. 

CONCHYLIA,  a  general  name  for  all  petrified 
(hells,  as  limpets,  dochlece,  nautili,  conchse,  lepades,  Crr. 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  glafs  art,  is,  for  the  cryftal- 
glals,  wliat  the  founder  is  at  the  green-glafs  houfes. 
He  is  the  perfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait 
on  allies  and  land,  and  works  them  with  a  ftrong  fire 
till  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  white  ;  and  if  the 
metal  be  too  hard,  and  confequently  brittle,  he  adds 
fait  or  alhes,  and  if  too  foft,  land  ;  Hill  mixing  them 
to  a  fit  temper,  which  is  only  known  by  the  working. 

CONCINNOUS  intervals,  in  mufic,  are  fuch  as 
are  fit  for  mufic,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with 
concords  ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able  in  tliemfelves  ;  but  having  a  good  effeeft,  as  by 
their  oppofition  they  heighten  the  more  eflential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pleafnre  ;  or  as,  by  their  mixture  and  combi¬ 
nation  with  them,  they  produce  a  variety  neceffary 
to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

Conci-nnous  Syjlem ,  in  mufic.  A  fyftem  is  faid 
to  be  concinnous,  or  divided  concinnoully,  when  its 
parts,  confidered  as  fimple  intervals,  are  concinnous ; 
and  are  befides  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  fucceffion  of  founds,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effeCL 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of 
the  Romilh  church  meet,  and  are  (hut  up,  in  order  to 
the  election  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  is  a  range  of  fmall  cells,  10  feet  fquare, 
made  of  wainfeor :  thel’e  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  They  Hand  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall  fpace  between 
each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it. 
The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  confiitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they 
think  moll  convenient ;  yet  it  is  generally  held  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  ftriftly  guarded  by  troops  : 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  fliut  up  in  the 
conclave,  are  fpoke  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ;  even  the  provilions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey¬ 
ed  by  that  means  from  the  minifters  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  perfons  who  may  have  an  intereft  in  the  e- 
ledlion  of  the  pontiff. 

12  U  2  Conclave 
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Conclave  Conclave  is  alfo  ufecl  for  the  afiembly,  or  meet- 
11  .  ing,  of  the  cardinals  (hut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 

Concretlon-  CONCLUSION,  in  logic,  the  confequenee  or  judg¬ 
ment  drawn  from  what  was  afferted  in  the  premifes  ; 
or  the  previous  judgments  in  reafoning,  gained  from 
combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  themfelves. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  tfie  change  which 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach,  ire.  to  become 
chyle.  See  Chyle. 

CONCOMITANT,  fomething  that  accompanies  or 
goes  along  with  another. 

CONCORD,  irv  grammar,  that  part  of  conftrutftion 
called  Jyntax ,  in  which  the  words  of  a  fentence  agree  ; 
that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender, 
number,  and  cafe  ;  and  verbs  in  the  lame  number  and 
perfon  wirh  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Concord,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in 
litcceffion  or  confouance. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  fort  of  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  explaining  the  words  thereof  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  the  feveral  books,  chapters,,  and  verfes 
quoted,  in  which  they  are  contained. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  fuch  as  have  feveral 
words  in  common  ;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of 
other  words,  convey  an  oppolite,  at  leaft  a  different 
meaning.  Such  are  thofe, 

r  C  cants  7  .  n  C  venatur  .  C  fervat. 

E,ihtu,  f  •"!' h‘  1  uutritur  j  W  "•*'*  Xv.jta,. 

CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duehy  of 
Mirandola  ;  feated  on  the  river  Serbia,  5  miles  weft 
of  My-andola,  and  15  miles  fonth-ealt  of  Mantua  ; 
fubject  to  the  lioufe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  11.  22. 
N.  Lat.  44.  52. 

Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans. 
She  had  a  temple  on  the  declivity  of  the  capitol ;  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  portico  of  Livia  ;  and  a  third  on  Mount 
Palatine,  built  of  brafs  by  Cn.  Flavius,  on  account  of 
a  vow  made  for  reconciling  the  fenate  and  people. 
She  was  pictured  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  ;  in 
her  left  was  fometimes  a  Iceptre,  and  fometimes  a 
cornucopia.  Her  fymbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as 
is  feen  in  a  coin  of  Aurelius  Venus,  and  another  of 
Nero  ;  alfo  two  ferpents  twifting  about  a  caduceus. 

CONCOU,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efteem  among 
them  for  killing  that  tronblefome  fort  of  worm  called 
the  Guinea-worm,  that  breeds  in  their  flefh.  They 
bruife  the  leaves,  and  mixing  them  with  oil,  apply 
them  in  form  of  a  cataplafm. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,  an  affem- 
blage  or  compound. 

Concrete,  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry, 
Cgnifies  a  body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body. :  thus,  foap  is  a  factitious  concrete,  mix¬ 
ed  together  by  art  ;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con¬ 
crete,  or  a  mixed  body  compounded  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fm all  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  fenfible  maffes,  or  concretes, 
whereby  it  becomes  fo  and  fo  figured  and  determi¬ 
ned,  and  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. 

Concretion  is  alfo  the  aCt  whereby  folt  bodies 
are  rendered  hard  ;  or  an  infenfible  motion  of  the 


particles  of  a  fluid  or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  Concnbfc 
to  a  confluence.  It  is  indifferently  ufed  for  indura-  naSe 
tion,  eondenfation,  congelation,  and  coagulation.  Conde. 

CONCUBINAGE,  denotes  fometimes  a  criminal  or  ■' ■  — ■ 

prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  fexes  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  comprehends  adultery,  inceft,  and  Ample 
fornication  :  but,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  it  fignifies 
the  cohabitation  of  a  man  and  woman  in  the  way  of 
marriage,  without  having  palled  the  ceremony  there¬ 
of. 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  man  takes  to  co¬ 
habit  with  after  the  manner  of  a  wife,  withflut  being 
authoriled  thereto  by  a  legal  marriage. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  irre¬ 
gular  appetite,  or  lull  after  carnal  things,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  ever  fince  the  fall. 

CONDE  (Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince  of),  was  born 
at  Paris  Sept.  7.  1621.  He  was  flyled  Duke  d’Enguien, 
till  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde  by  his 
father’s  death  in  1646.  As  he  was  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  conftitution,  the  prince  lent  him  to  the  caftle 
of  Montrond  in  Berry,  that  he  might  breathe  a  more 
pure  and  falutary  air.  Here  he  was  educated  in  his 
infancy  by  fome  experienced  and  prudent  citizens 
wives.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the  prince 
took  upon  himfelf  the  talk  of  governor,  and  appointed 
for  his  afiiftant  M.  de  la  Bouflieres,  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  a  man  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  good  nature, 
and  who  made  it  a  rule  to  obferve  inviolably  the  or¬ 
ders  that  were  given  him.  Two  Jefuits  diftinguilhed 
fof  their  genius  and  knowledge  were  alfo  given  him 
for  preceptors.  He  formed  him  a  houfehold  of  15  or 
20  officers,  all  men  of  the  greateit  virtue  and  difere- 
tion. 

With  thefe  attendants -the  duke  d'Enguien  went  to 
fettle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jefuits.  Here,  befides  the  ordinary  ftndies,  he  was 
taught  ancient  and  modern  hiltory,  mathematics,  geo¬ 
graphy,  declamation ;  alfo  riding  and  dancing,  ia 
which  laft  he  foon  excelled.  He  made  fuch  a  l’urpri- 
fing  progrefs,  that  before  the  age  of  13  he  defended 
in  public  fome  queilions  in  pliilofopy  with  incredible 
applaufe.  At  his  return  from  Montrond,  he  had  for 
his  tutor  M.  de  Merille  ;  a  man  deeply  vtrfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modern- 
laws,  of  the  holy  feriptures,  and  of  the  mathematics.. 

Under  his  diretftion  the  duke  went  through  that  new 
courl’e  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  He  acquired  a  criti¬ 
cal  tafte  in  the  arts  and  Icicnces,  which  he  retained  all 
his  life  ;  he  never  liiffered  a  day  to  pafs  without  de¬ 
dicating  two  or  three  hours  at  leaft  to  reading  ;  his 
thirft  for  knowledge  was  univerfal,  and  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  fearch  every  thing  .to  the  bottom.  His 
chief  inclination,  however,  lay  towards  the  military 
art  ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  permiffion  to 
make  his  firft  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Meilleraye.  This  campaign, 
was  unfllrtunate  ;  and  the  duke  d’Enguien  was  only 
a  witnefs  of  the  marlhal’s  imprudence  and  difgrace. 
Neverthelefs,  in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  renown  which  made  him  afterwards  confider- 
ed  as  the  greateft  general  of  his  age. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  duke  waited  upon  car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  at  Ruel.  That  minifter  was  fo  pleafed 

with. 
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fonde.  with  his  converfation,  that  he  foon  after  made  propofals 
of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  by  marrying 
the  duke  d’Enguien  to  Claire  Clemence  de  Maille 
Brcza,  the  cardinal’s  niece.  The  duke  confented  to 
this  match  out  of  obedience  to  his  father  ;  but  the 
force  he  put  upon  hiitif'ejf  by  yielding  to  it  was  fo 
great,  that  he  fell  dangeroufly  ill.  It  was  long  before 
he  got  the  better  of  his  diltemper  ;  but  at  length  he 
not  only  recovered,  but  became  fo  ftrong  as  after¬ 
wards  to  bear  the  greateft  fatigues  with  eafe. 

The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  ;  the  one  under  the  marflial  de  la  Meilleraye,  the 
other  in  the  army  of  Lewis  XIII.  which  conquered 
Rouflillon.  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  perfuafion  of  cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  command  of  the  army  deltined  to  cover  Cham- 
paigne  and  Picardy  ;  which  command  was  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king’s  death  by  the  queen  regent, 
Anne  of  Anftria,  to  whofe  intereft  he  was  flrongly 
devoted.  In  this  ftation,  though  he  never  had  been 
prefent  at  any  battle,  he  foon  gave  fuch  a  fpecimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spani¬ 
ards  who  threatened  France  with  an  invalion,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi  ;  and  this  fignal  victory 
made  him  from  that  time  confidered  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  his  country.  He  next  formed  the  project 
of  befieging  Theonville,  and  propofed  it  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  regency.  They  confented  with  fear  and  dif- 
truft  ;  but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
fuch  fkill,  activity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  juftly 
the  fubjedt  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
time  Theonville  furrendcrcd.  At  length,  having  co¬ 
vered  Alface  and  Lorrain  from  the  enrcrprizes  of  the 
Lnperialifts,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  Champaigne,  and  of  the 
city  of  Stenai. 

The  three  following  years  were  little  more  than  a 
feries  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Fribourg,  in  which  the  duke  d’Enguien  triumphed 
over  Veit  Marlhal  count  de  Mercy,  the  greateft  ge¬ 
neral  in  all  Germany  ;  the  taking  of  Philipfbourg,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  places,  which  rendered  him 
mailer  of  the  palatinate,  and  of  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  Rhine  ;  the  victory  of  Nortlingue,  by  which  he 
revenged  the  vifcount  du  Turenne’s  defeat  at  Mari- 
endal ;  the  liege  and  conqtieft  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  good 
and  bad  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  though 
he  was  forced  to  raife  the  liege  of  Lorida,  he  kept 
the  Spaniards  in  awe,  and  eut  to  pieces  their  rear 
guard  :  thefe  are  the  principal  events  which  diftin- 
guilh  the  campaigns  of  1644,  1645,  and  1646. 

The  victories  of  the  duke  d’Enguien,  his  great  re¬ 
putation  and  efteem  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The  cardinal’s  dillike  to 
him  appeared  on  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Breze,  ad¬ 
miral  of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  earneftly  de¬ 
manded  for  his  fon  the  duke  de  Breze’s  places.  But 
Mazarin,  afraid  of  increafing  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  prince  whom  his  victories  and  the  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren¬ 
dered  too  formidable  to  him,  evaded  his  requeft,  by 
perfuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  herfelf. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  minifter’s  dillike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  ftill  more  apparent. 
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By  the  minifter’s  perfuafion  he  had  accepted  of  the  Coilae~ 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia  ;  but,  on  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Barcelona,  he  found  neither  troops,  money,  ar¬ 
tillery,  provilions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this 
deception,  he  vented  his  refentment  in  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  and  fevere  threats  ;  but  by  the  refources  that 
he  found  in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  luftre 
to  his  glory. 

The  campaign  of  1648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
thofe  which  preceded  it  had  been.  To  difconcert  at 
once  the  projects  of  the  archduke  Leopold,  the  prince 
refolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  liotwithftanding  the  confiderable  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  he  had  to  furmount,  he  befieged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  all  the 
enemies  forces. 

Notwithftanding  this  fuccefs,  Conde  faw  himfelf  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greateft  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune.  His  army  was  a  prey  to  fcarcity,  to  nakeil- 
nefs,  contagious  diftempers,  and  defertion.  For  eight 
months  it  received  no  fupply  from  the  minifter,  but  half 
a  mufter.  Every  thing  was  fupplied  by  the  prince  him¬ 
felf  ;  he  lavilhed  his  money,  and  borrowed  more  to  Top- 
ply  his  troops.  When  it  was  reprefented  to  him  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  ruining  himfelf  by  fuch  an  enormous 
expence,  he  replied,  that  “  fince  he  every  day  ven¬ 
tured  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  could 
very  well  facrifice  his  fortune  to  it.  Let  but  the  go¬ 
vernment  exift,  (added  he),  and1 1  lhall  want  for  no¬ 
thing.” 

The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spani¬ 
ards  advantageoully  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained 
a  complete  vidiory  over  them,  which  disabled  them 
front  attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  front  fitp- 
porting  tbentfelves.  Afterwards  he  befieged  Furnes, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  500  men,  furrendered  them- 
felves  prifoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wound¬ 
ed  there  in  the  trenches  by  a  mulkc  t-lhot  above  the 
right  hip  ;  and  the  contufion  was  fo  great,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fubmit  to  feveral  incifions. 

The  French  court,  animated  with  the  vidlory  at' 

Lens,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  factions  which  for  fome  time  had  violently 
agitated  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  imprifoned 
BrouITel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  country  party.  This  vigorous  proceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  occafioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  took  arras  in  Paris,  barricaded1  the  ftreets, 
invelted  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded1  the  prifoners. 

It  was  necelfary  to  releafe  them  ;  but  from  that  time 
the  regal  authority  was  annihilated ;  the  queen  was 
expofed  to  a  tboufand  infults,  and  Mazarin  dared  no 
longer  ventnre  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  era- 
barralfment  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  Ihe  conld  hope  for  fup- 
port.  He  retired  to  Ruel,  whither  the  regent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Auftria  propofed  to  him  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
of  arms  :  but  he  calmed  the  refentments  of  that  prin- 
cefs  ;  and  inftead  of  being  acceffary  to  her  vengeance, 
he  directed  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  defired  it  with  equal  ardour.  But- 

new 
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Conde.  new  incidents  foon  rekindled  the  combuftiom  The 

-  treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  the  leaders 

of  the  country  party,  occafioned  new  cabals  and  frefh 
troubles.  Conde  was  carelled  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties ;  but  at  laft,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malcontents,  who  every  day  formed  new  pretenfions, 
he  took  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thought 
it  ungrateful,  and  protected  the  minifter,  though  he 
did  not  elleem  him. 

The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Mazarin,  left  Paris  privately  in  the  night  between  the 
5th  and  6th  of  January  1649,  and  went  to  Sl  Ger¬ 
mains.  The  parliament  lent  deputies  to  learn  from 
the  queen  herfelf  the  reafons  of  her  departure,  and 
to  beg  her  to  name  the  citizens  whom  Hie  fufpeifted, 
that  they  might  be  tried.  Mazarin  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  difmifs  them  vvitliont  any  anfwer.  Exal'pe- 
rated  at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  themlelves  againft  the  enterprizes  of  the 
court,  who  had  determined  to  block  up  and  to  ftarve 
the  capital,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  party  of  malcon¬ 
tents.  With  7  or  8000  men,  the  broken  relics  of  the 
laft  campaign*  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a  defign  of 
reducing  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls.  He 
had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ;  lie,  law  himfelf  in 
the  depth  of  a  molt  fevere  winter  ;  neverthelefs  he 
triumphed  over  Paris,  and  this  great  fnccels  compleat- 
ed  his  glory.  It  did  him  fo  much  the  more  honour, 
as  during  the  liege. he  conftantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  malcontents  ;  he  prevailed  on  the  army  that 
marched  to  their  affiftance  under  Turenne,  to  aban¬ 
don  that  general ;  he  ftopped  the  progrefs  of  the  duke 
de  Longuerville,  who  had  caufed  an  infurre&ion  in 
Normandy  ;  and  got  the  ftart  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Retz,  co-adjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal*  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  revolters,  and 
diretfted  all  their  motions,  rie  had  taken  Catiline 
for  his  model  ;  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  greateft  actions  ;  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  go¬ 
verned  by  his  ambition.  He  diftinguilhed  his  hatred 
to  Mazarin  by  arming  the  malcontents  :  and  he  him¬ 
felf  raifed  at  his  own  expence  a  regiment  which  he 
called  the  regiment  of  Corinth :  as  foon  as  this  corps 
took  the  field  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de¬ 
feated  and  dlfperfed.  This  check  was  called  “  the 
firft  to  the  Corinthians.”  The  peace  was  ligned  at 
S'  Germains ;  but  neither  party  carried  its  point,  and 
fcarce  any  one  but  Conde  acquired  glor.y  by  this  war. 
After  the  conelufion  of  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired 
to  the  capital,  and  iraverfed  all  the  ftreets  in  his  coach 
alone.  All  perlons  of  any  confequence  paid  their 
compliments  to  him,  and  the  parliament  lent  a  folemn 
deputation  to  thank  him  for  the  peace  to  which  he 
had  fo  powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  made  loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king’s 
abfence  (for  the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris), 
and  the  malcontents  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  new 
infurredtion.  Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  queen 
to  return ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidft 
the  acclamations  and  bleffings  of  the  public. 

The  important  fervice  which  Conde  had  juft  done 
the  court  iutitled  him  to  the  acknowledgements  of  the 
queen,  and  efpecially  of  Mazarin ;  but  the  dark  foul 
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of  that  cardinal  only  remembered  it  to  pnnilh  a  too  Conde. 

fortunate  and  too  powerful  proteiftor.  He  privately  - 

fwore  the  prince’s  deftrudtion ;  at  leall  that  he  ftiould 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pattern  of  fubmiflion  and 
dependence  on  his  will.  However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  he  Hill  kept  up  appearances  with 
the  prince,  while  he  fecretly  fipread  about  him  dilgufts, 
fufpicions,  lnares  of  every  kind,  and  the  moft  heinous 
calumnies.  The  ungrateful  minifter  deceived  the 
prince  by  making  him  the  molt  flattering  propofals  ; 
and  with  the  melt  alluring  promifes  which  he  always 
found  means  to  avoid  fulfilling.  The  enraged  prince 
defpifed  the  minifter,  and  treated  him  with  difdaih. 

After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  to  be  again 
at  variance.  Each  of  them  in  their  turn' courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  fublervient  to  their 
deligns.  At  laft  Mazarin  thought  of  an  expedient, 
which  but  too  effectually  anfwered  his  purpofe,  of  ma¬ 
king  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  between  that, party 
and  the  prince.  There  was  among  the  malcontents, 
one  marquis  de  la  Bqulaie,  a  man  of  an  infamous  eha- 
ratftef,  who  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  party 
by  falle  appearances  of  hatred  ro  the  cardinal,  blit  who 
fecretly  kept  up  a  correfpondetice  with  him.  It  is 
pretended  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  privatfely  kill¬ 
ing  Conde.  Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  propofal  ; 
yet  he  only  required  Boulaie  to  exhibit  all  the  proofs 
of  an  aflafiination,  and  to  aeft  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
every  thing  might  concur  to  render  the  country  party 
fufpeCted  of  that  crime.  He  was  punctually  obeyed  ; 
the  coach  was  ftopped  ;  fome  piftols  were  fifed  at 
it,  by  which  two  of  tire,  footmen  were  dangeroufly 
wounded  ;  and,  after  that  lhameful  exploit,  la  Boulaie 
took  refnge  in  the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who 
was  the.  hero  of  lhe  party,  in  order  no  doubt  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  prince’s  fufpicion  of  the  malcontents. 

Luckily,  Conde  was  not  in  his  coach  when  it  was 
ftopped  ;  the  cardinal  had  fpfiead  the  report  of  his  in¬ 
tended  aflafiination  ;  and  in  concert  with  the  queen 
and  the  prince  he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach 
ftnt  away  empty,  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt. 

Mazarin  counterfeited  a  zeal  for  the  prince’s  life ;  he 
furioufly  declaimed  againft  the  malcontents,  who,  he 
pretended,  had  made  an  attempt  on  a  life  fo  precious 
to  the  ftate  ;  and  he  inflamed  Conde’s  refentment 
againft  the  duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  coadjutor,  whom 
he  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage. 

The  prince  Was  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced,  that  he  refu- 
fecl  to  hear  them  when  they  appeareel  before  him  to 
juftify  tliemfelves.  He  demanded  jnftice  againft  them 
of  the  ktng  ;  he  formally  accufed  them  before  the 
parliament,  and  remained  inflexible  in  fpite  of  the 
pains  which  the  leaders  of  the  party  took  to  deinon- 
ftrate  to  him  that  he  had  been  im poled  upon.  How¬ 
ever,  the  affair  was  bronght  before  the  parliament  ; 
the  accufed  defended  themfelves,  and  the  coadjutor, 
who  had  difeovered  the  cardinal’s  fecret,  unmafked 
him  fo  Well,  that  the  prince  agreed  to  a  private  ne- 
gociation  with  the  malcontents  ;  he  required  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  coadjutor’s  leaving  Paris,  but 
with  the  rank  df  ambaflador  to  Rome  dr  Vienna. 

That  prelate  would  have  confented  to  it,  to  fatisly 
Conde,  if  Mazarin,  fome  days  after,  had  not  given 
him  the  choice  of  any  recompence,  in  order  to  engage 

his 
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his  concurrence  in  the  prince’s  dedru&ion.  Affairs 
were  now  in  fuch  a  dangerous  fituation,  that  the  car¬ 
dinal  faw  clearly  it  was  neceffary  to  haften  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  plot.  Matter  of  the  queen’s  mind, 
which  he  guided  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  fure  of  having  in¬ 
flamed  againfl  Conde,  all  the  refentment  of  the  male- 
contents  ;  he  fought  and  obtained,  by  means  of  the 
duchefs  Chevreufe,  the  fupport  of  that  powerful  fic¬ 
tion,  which  connected  itfelf  the  more  readily  with 
him,  in  hopes  that  the  prince’s  fall  would  foon  enable 
it  to  crufli  without  difficulty  the  cardinal  liimfelf.  The 
coadjutor  had  private  conferences  with  the  queen,  and 
the  minifter.  Conde  had  notice  of  it ;  and  in  order 
to  difcover  if  it  were  true,  he  endeavoured  to  furprife 
it  from  Mazarin’s  own  mouth.  “  Cardinal,  (faid  he, 
one  d  iy),  it  is  publicly  reported  that  you  have  nightly 
meetings  with  the  coadjutor,  difguifed  like  a  trooper.” 
He  accompanied  this  fpeech  with  a  quick  and  pene¬ 
trating  look:  but  the  cardinal,  who  was  a  perfedf 
mailer  of  diflimulation,  anfwered  him  in  fuch  a  free, 
artlefs  like  manner,  that  he  entirely  removed  Conde’s 
apprehenfions ;  and  he  flighted  the  information  he  had 
received,  of  the  plot  forming  againfl  him. 

Mazarin  wanted  nothing  hut  the  ftrpport  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans ;  and  at  lad  found  means,  by  the  duchefs  of 
Chevreufe,  to  enflame  the  jealoufy  of  that  fickle  and 
incondant  prince,  and  to  engage  him  to  confent  to  the 
imprifonment  of  Conde.  Having  thus  united  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  fearing  no  other  obftacle,  this  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  minifler  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
re fling  the  prince ;  the  order  for  it  was  figried  January 
18th  1 6 jo.  Conde  having  that  day  repaired  as  uliial 
to  the  palais-royal,  to  aflilt  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arrcfl  them  all  three,  and  convey  them  with¬ 
out  any  noife  to  the  caltle  of  Vincennes.  She  was  in- 
ftantly  obeyed,  arid  the  princes  were  ftriiSly  guarded 
in  that  prifon. 

In  this  unexpected  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatnefs  of  Conde’s  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  other  two  princes  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  fupper,  furni¬ 
ture,  nor  beds  were  provided,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
two  new  laid  eggs,  and  threw  himfelf  in  his  cloaths,  on 
a  trufs  of  draw,  where  he  flept  12  hours  without  wa¬ 
king.  He  dill  retained  his  cheerfulnefs,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  the  greated  part  of  his  time  to  reading,  the 
red  to  converfation,  playing  at  battle-door  and  fnuttle- 
cock,  to  bodily  exercifes,  and  the  cultivation  of  flow¬ 
ers. 

Mazarin  triumphed  at  the  difgrace  of  the  princes, 
profcribed  all  thofe  who  were  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  mod  infolent  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  prince’s  friends,  however,  notwithdanding  their 
being  dridlly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  up  a  punc¬ 
tual  correfpondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at¬ 
tempts  to  relpafe  him  :  they  raifed  troops  ;  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefocault,  and  the 
vifcount  de  Turenne.  The  princefs  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour ;  fhe 
made  war,  in  order  to  force  the  court  to  rcleafe  him  ; 
at  length  the  partifans  of  the  prince  figned  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  labour  in  concert  for  his  en¬ 
largement.  But  all  thefe  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 


been  ineffeClual,  if  other  more  powerful  refources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  was 
managed  by  the  paflions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  fix 
women,  who  poffeffed  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  date,  and  of  the  various  parties.  The  princefs  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  eleClor  Pala¬ 
tine,  king  of  -Bohemia,  principally  directed  the  coun- 
fels  in  the  party  of  the  princes.  She  found  means  to 
reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  and  the 
malcontents  with  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united 
their  efforts  againd  the  cardinal.  The  parliament,  on 
the  other  fide,  loudly  demanded  the  releafe  of  the  pri- 
fioners.  All  the  orders  of  the  date  united  in  foliciting 
it,  infomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  lad  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  confent.  At  this  news,  Mazarin  was  fo  con¬ 
founded,  that  lie  fled  in  the  difguife  of  a  trooper,  and 
arrived  at  the  gates  ofRichlieu,  where  a  body  of  horfe 
waited  for  him.  The  parliament,  informed  by  the 
queen  of  his  flight,  thundered  forth  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  fervants,  in  the  fpace  of  ij  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  expofed  to  a  criminal  profecu- 
tion.  The  queen  defired  to  follow  him  with  the  king; 
but  the  nobles  and  burghers  inveded  the  palais-royal, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project,  which 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  war.  Mazarin,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impofiible  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himlclf  to  reftore  the  princes 
to  their  liberty,  and  to  get  the  dart  of  the  deputies 
who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  his 
arrival  at  Havre,  he  informed  the  princes  that  lliey 
were  free;  he  entreated  Conde’s  friendfhip;  and  was 
fo  abjecd  as  to  prodrate  himfelf  at  the.  feet  of  him 
whom  he  had  fo  bafely  opprefled.  Coride  gave  him 
a  polite  reception,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  a  free  and 
cheerful  tone  ;  but  tired  with  the  mean  fubmiflions 
which  the  cardinal  laviflied  upon  him,  he  left  him 
without  making  any  promife,  and  fet  out  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  which  lie  entered  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
amidd  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  and  the 
demondrations  of  a  mod  fincere  and  general  joy. 

After  this  a  civil  war  en filed,  iri  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  fided  with  the  malcontents.  Being  prefled 
by  the  king’s  army,  he  retired  into  the  fuburbs  of 
St  Anthony,  where  he  behaved  with  the  iitmofl  bra¬ 
very  ;  when  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  iri  ;  and  a  peace  enfued  foon  after.  His 
hatred  of  the  cardinal,  however,  made  him  quit  Paris, 
and  take  refuge  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made  him 
generaliflimo  of  their  forces  ;  and  he  took  Rociroi. 
The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  fedored  him  to  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  he  again  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  king’s  armies.  Being  affli&ed  with  the  gout  he 
refufed  the  command  of  the  army  in  16 76,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Chartilley,  .where,  lie  was  as  much  efteemed 
for  the  virtues  of  peace,  as  he  had  been  before  for  hi? 
military  ones.  He  died  in  1686,  at  Fontainbleau. 

Conde,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Hainhault,  with  the  title  of  a  principality, 
and  a  caftle.  It  is  one  of  the  dronged  towns  in  this 
country,  and  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Haifne  and  Scheld.  E.  Long.  3.  29.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  and  in 
the 
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Condemns-  the  Beflin,  which  carries  on  a  confidcrable  trade ; 
tion  feated  on  the  river  Nereau.  W.  Long.  o.  37. 


rM.  juat.  4s.  50. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  act  of  giving  judgment, 
palling  or  pronouncing  lentence  againft  a  perfon  J'u In¬ 
jected  thereby  to  fome  penalty  or  punilhment,  either 
in  refpect  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune. 

CONDENSATION,  the  a<5t  whereby  a  body  is 
rendered  more  denfe,  compact,  and  heavy.  The  word 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  converfion  of  vapour  into 
water,  by  diitillaiion,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The 
way  in  which  vapour  commonly  condenfes,  is  by  the 
application  of  fome  cold  fubdance.  On  touching  it, 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  ab- 
forbed  ;  and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the  pro¬ 
per  charadteridics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water. 
But  though  this  is  the  molt  common  and  ufual  way  in 
which  we  obferve  vapour  to  be  condenfed,  nature 
certainly  proceeds  after  another  method  :  fince  we 
often  obferve  the  vapours  molt  plentifully  condenfed 
when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than  at  other 
times.  See  the  articles  Cloud,  Expansion,  Eva¬ 
poration,  Vatour,  ire.  , 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or  fyringe, 
whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowd, 
ed  into  a  given  fpace  ;  fo  that  fotnetimes  ten  atmo- 
fpheres,  or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  fame  fpace,  without  the  engine,  may  be 
thrown  in  by  means  of  it,  arid  its  egrefs  prevented  by 
valves  properly  difpofed.  See  plate  LXXIV. 

It  con  fids  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable 
pidon  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  rulhes  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe  ;  and 
when  the  pilton  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
air  is.  driven  into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  velfel  containing  the  condenfed  air, 
flionld  be  made  very  drong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
air’s  fpring  thus  increafed  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
generally  made  of  brafs :  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  fe¬ 
male  ferew  to  receive  the  male  ferew  at  the  end  of 
the  condenfer. 

.  If  glafs  be  ufed  for  a  condenfer,  it  will  not  fuffer  fo 
great  a  degree  of  condenfation  ;  but  the  experiment 
will  be  more  entertaining,  fince  the  fubjeft  may  be 
viewed  in  the  condenfed  air. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  claufe  of  obliga¬ 
tion  dipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contract  ; 
or  in  a  donation  of  a  tellament,  legacy,  £sfc.  in  which 
lad  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative  if  it  be 
charged  with  any  dilhoned  or  impolfible  conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but  fub- 
jetd  to  condition^. 

Conditional  Conjunttionsfm  grammar,  are  thofe 
which  ferve  to  make  propofitions  conditional;  as  if,  un~ 
left,  provided,  &c. 

Conditional  Propofitions,  in  logic,  fuch  as  con- 
fid  of  two  parts  connected  together  by  a  conditional 
particle. 

Conditional  Syllogifm,  a  fyllogifm  where  the 
major  is  a  conditional  proportion.  Thus, 

If  there  is  a  God  he  ought  to  be  worlhipped. 

But  there  is  a  God  ; 

Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worlhipped. 


The  Arminian  divines  maintain  that  all  the  decrees  Conjoin 
of  God  relating  to  the  falvation  and  damnation  of  man  .  U 
are  truly  conditional ;  and  the  Calvinids,  that  they  are  Cone‘ 
abfolute. 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  France,  capital 
of  the  Condomois,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  and  the  trade  is  very  final!.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Gelilfe,  in  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  44. 

CONDOR,  or  ConTor,  in  ornithology.  See 
Vultur. 

CONDORMIENTES,  in  church-hidory,  religious 
fedtaries,  who  take  their  name  from  lying  all  toge¬ 
ther,  men  and  women,  young  and  old.  They  arofe 
in  The  13th  century,  near  Cologne  ;  where  they  are 
faid  to  have  worlhipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to 
have  received  anfwers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnois  in  France,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Rhone,  E.  Long.  4.  33. 

N.  Lat.  4$.  2R. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  furgery,  an  indrument  which 
ferves  to  conduct  the  knife  in  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  done,  and  in  laying  up  finufes  and  fidulas. 

Conductors,  in  electrical  experiments,  are  thofe 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  elediricity;  and 
thofe  that  repel  it  are  called  non-conduCiors. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  or  other  fluid. 

There  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits  through 
which  the  waters  pafs  that  form  fprings.  Artificial 
conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  done,  cad-iron, 
potter’s  earth,  timber,  ire. 

CONDYLOID  and  Coronoid  Proceffes.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  2 j.  b. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tubercle,  or  cal¬ 
lous  eminence  which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or 
rather  a  fwelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  anatomids  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of 
a  bone. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  its  bale,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  ver¬ 
tex.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Melting  Cone,  in  chemiflry,  is  a  hollow  cone  form¬ 
ed  of  copper  or  brafs,  with  a  handle,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  red.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a  mafs  of 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  cad  into  it. 

This  mafs,  when  cold,  may  be  eafily  fhook  out  of  the 
veflel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a  melted  mafs  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  l’nbdances  not 
combined  together,  be  poured  into  this  velfel,  the  co¬ 
nical  figure  facilitates  the  feparation  of  thele  fubflances 
according  to  their  refpedfive  denfities.  The  cone 
ought  to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mafs  is 
thrown  into  it ;  that  it  may  not  contain  any  moidure, 
which  would  occafion  a  dangerous  explofion.  It  ought  A 

alfo  to  be  greafed  internally  with  tallow,  to  prevent 
the  adhefion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

Cone  of  Rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral 
rays  which  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  glafs. 

Cone,  in  botany.  See  Conus. 

CONESSI, 
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siConeffi  CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
y  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  re- 
ipnfeflion.  commended  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
E flays,  as  a  fpecific  in  diarrhaeas.  It  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  and  made  into  an  electuary  with  fyrup  of 
oranges.  The  bark  fliould  be  frelh,  and  the  electua¬ 
ry  new  made  -every  day,  or  fecond  day,  othei  wife  it 
lof'es  its  auftere  but  grateful  bitternefs  on  the  palate, 
and  its  proper  efFedts  on  the  inteftines. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignifies,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  any  thing  prepared  with  fugar :  in  particular  it 
imports  fomething  preferved,  efpecially  dry  fubftan- 
ces.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  liquid  or  foft  eledtuary,  of  which 
there  are  varions  forts  directed  in  difpenlatories.  See 
Pharmacy,  n°883. 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,- flow¬ 
ers,  herbs,  roots,  ire.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
fugar  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  and  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  is  when  two  or  more 
perfons  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  adt.  Confederacy  is  punifhable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  then  it  muft 
have  thefe  four  incidents :  x.  That  it  be  declared  by 
fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promifes  to  one  another ;  a.  That  it  be  malicious,  as 
for  unjuft  revenge  ;  3.  That  it  be  falfe,  e.  againft  the 
innocent;  and,  laftly,  That  it  be  out  of court,  voluntary. 

CONFERVA,  River-weed  ;  a  genus  of  the  or- 
-der  of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  dafs  of 
plants.  There  are  2 1  fpecies,  moft  of  them  growing 
on  ftones  in  flow  Area  ms,  on  the  fides  of  cifterns,  or 
in  ponds. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  fome  truth,  though  againft  the 
inter  eft  of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  of  juftice,  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
in  civil  matters,  the  confeflion  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire.  A  criminal  is  never  con¬ 
demned  on  his  fimple  confeflion,  without  other  colla¬ 
teral  proofs ;  nor  is  a  voluntary  extrajudicial  confef- 
fion  admitted  as  any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  admitted 
to  accufe  himfelf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law.  Non 
auditur  perire  volens.  See  Arraignment. 

Confession,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknow¬ 
ledgement  which  a  Chriftian  makes  of  his  fins. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  cuftom,  on  the  annual 
feaft  of  expiation,  for  the  high-prieft  to  make  confef- 
fion  of  fins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  : 
befides  this  general  confeflion,  the  Jews  were  enjoin¬ 
ed,  if  their  fins  were  a  breach  of  the  firft  table  of  the 
law,  to  make  confeflion  of  them  to  God  ;  but  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  fecond  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to 
their  brethern.  The  confeflion  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed  on  them 
by  any  laws  of  the  church ;  yet  private  cOnfeflion 
was  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romifh  church  requires  confeflion  not  only  as 
a  duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  l'acra- 
ment :  this  confeflion  is  made  to  the  prieft,  and  is 
private  and  auricular  ;  and  the  prieft  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  higheft  punifliment. 

Confession  of  Faith,  a  lift  of  the  feveral  articles 
of  belief  in  any  church. 

Vol.  III. 
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CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessionary,  a  place  Confefli- 
in  churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of  onal 
deceafed  faints,  martyrs  and  confcflbrs,  were  depofited.  r  j 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  for  a  delk  ^tion!^ 
in  the  church  where  the  confeflbr  takes  the  confef- 
lions  of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  in  the  Romifh  church,  a  prieft  who 
is  impowered  to  receive  the  confeflion  of  penitents, 
and  to  give  them  abfolution. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  external  appear¬ 
ance  ;  being  that  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  confti- 
tutes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a<5t  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the- 
like,  more  fure  and  indifputable. 

Confirmation,  inlaw,  a  conveyance  ofaneftate, 
or  right  in  eft;,  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a- 
voidable  eftate  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  a 
particular  eftate  is  increafed,  or  a  pofliflion  made 
perfect. 

Confirmation,  in  theology,  the  ceremony  of  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Gholt. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient 
writers,  carried  as  high  as  the  apoftles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  practice.  In  the  primitive 
church,  it  ufed  to  be  given  to  Chriftians  immediately 
after  baptifm,  if  the  bilhop  happened  to  be  prefent  at 
the  foleamity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout 
the  Eaft,  it  ft  ill  accompanies  baptifm  :  but  the  Roma¬ 
nifts  make  it  diftinct  independent  facrainent.  Seven 
years  is  the  ftated  time  for  confirmation :  however, 
they  are  fometimes  confirmed  before,  and  fometimes 
after  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  confirmed  has  a 
god-father  and  god-mother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap¬ 
tifm.  The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of 
England,  does  not  determine  the  precife  age  of  the 
perfons  to  be  confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of  goods 
or  effects  to  the  public  treafury ;  as  the  bodies  and 
effe<5ts  of  criminals,  traitors,  ire. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a 
city,  or  other  confiderable  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe¬ 
riod  or  cataftrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
water.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonifts,  Epi¬ 
cureans,  and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration :  though  whence  they  fliould  derive 
it,  unlefs  from  the  facredx  books,  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who 
themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneca  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  Tempus  adveuerit  quo  ftdera fderibus  incurrent, 
ir  otnni  fiagrante  materia  uno  igne ,-  quicqttid  nunc  ex 
depofito ,  lucet,  ardebit.  This  general  diflblution  the 
Stoics  call  E)rtri,-p«<7»f,  eepyrofis.  Mention  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  is  alfo  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  So¬ 
phocles,  Hyftafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Jjfc.  Dr  Burnet, 
after  F.Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamefe 
believe  that  the  earth  will  at  laft  be  parched  up  with 
heat ;  the  mountains  melted  down ;  the  earth’s  whole 
furface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  confumed.with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that 
the  world  fhall  be  deftroyed  by  fire  j  but  alfo,  that  a 
12  X  new 
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Confluent  new  earth  lhall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

II  Various  are  the  fentiments  of  auditors  on  the  lubjeft 

Confucius.  Qf  the  conflagration ;  the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arile, 
and  the  effects  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily 
account  for  it  metaphylically ;  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
lofophers  contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
caui'es ;  and  will  have  it  effefted  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  fufficient  for  the  purpofe ;  and  add,  that  this  may 
be  occafioned  feveral  ways,  viz.  either  by  having  its 
intenfion  increafed;  which,  again,  may  be  effected 
either  by  being  driven  into  lefs  ipace  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  f'uperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the 
inflammability^'of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  :  or  by 
having  the  refiftance  of  the  imprifoning  earth  weak¬ 
ened  ;  which  may  happen,  either  from  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its  central 
parts,  or  by  vyeakening  the  coheiion  of  the  conftitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  of  the  defeat  of 
moilture.  Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  the  armofphere ;  and  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  the 
meteors  there  engendered  in  unufual  quantities,  and 
exploded  with  unufual  vehemence,  from  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  various  circumftances,  may  effect  it,  with¬ 
out  feeking  any  further.  The  aftrologers  account  for 
it  from  a  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  the  fign 
Cancer ;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  occafioned  by 
their  conjunction  in  Capricorn.  Laftly,  others  have 
recourfe  to  a  (till  more  effectual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is'  to  undergo  its  conflagration 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from 
the  fun. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phyficians,  ire.  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  that  kind  of  Small-pox  wherein  the 
puftules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  confiftence  and 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofition 
to  compofe  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  medicine,  that  make  and  con- 
ftruftion  of  the  human  body,  which  is  peculiar  to  eve¬ 
ry  individual. 

Hence,  a  mala  conformatio  fignifies  fome  fault  in 
the  firft  rudiments ;  whereby  a  perfon  comes  into 
the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the  vifeera  or 
cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned.  Many  are 
lubjeft  to  incurable  aftma’s,  from  a  too  fmall  capacity 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vitions  conformations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency, 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano¬ 
ther:  as  between  the  meafure,  and  the  thing  mea- 
fured  ;  the  objeft,  and  the  underftanding ;  the  thing, 
and  the  divifion  thereof,  ire. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  aft  of  bringing  two 
perfons  in  prefence  of  each  other,  to  difeover  the  truth 
of  fome  faft  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters; 
where,  the  witnefles  are  confronted  with  the  accu- 
fed  ;  the  accufed  with  one  antother,  or  the  witnefles 
with  one  another. 

CONFUCIUS,  a  Chinefe  philofopher,  who  lived 
about  5 00  years  before  our  Saviour’s  birth,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lu,  now  called  the  pro  vice  of  Xantung. 
His  wit  and  judgment  got  him  a  reputation  from  his 
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very  youth  ;  and  being  a  mandarin,  and  employed  in  Confucius 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  profound  II 
knowledge  of  morals  and  politics  made  him  be  greatly  Con^u(‘on' 
admired.  Notwitliftanding  his  care,  his  prince’s  court 
was  much  dilordered,  and  Confucius  finding  the  king 
would  not  liften  to  his  advice,  quitted  the  court  and 
taught  moral  philolophy  with  futh  applaufe  that  he 
loon  had  above  3000  l’cholars,  whereof  72  furpafled 
the  reft  in  learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  the  Chinefe 
have  ftill  a  particular  veneration.  He  divided  his 
doftrine  into  four  parts,  and  his  fcholars  into  four 
dalles  :  the  1st  order  was  of  thole  who  itudied  to  ac¬ 
quire  virtue  ;  the  2d,  thofe  who  learned  the  art  of 
reafoning  well ;  the  3d  Ihidied  the  government  of  the 
Rate,  and  the  duty  of  magiftrates ;  the  4th  were 
wholly  taken  up  in  noble  dilcourfesof  all  that  concern¬ 
ed  morals.  In  fpite  of  all  his  pains  to  eftablifh  pure 
morality  and  religion,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  inno¬ 
cent  caufe  of  their  corruption.  It  is  f.iid,  that  when 
he  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency  of  his  phi- 
lo.ophy,  he  replied,  that  he  fell  greatly  Ihort  of  the 
perfect  degree  of  virtue ;  but  that  in  the  well,  the 
moft  holy  was  to  be  found.  This  made  a  ftroug  im- 
preffion  on  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  66th  year  after 
Chrift’s  birth,  the  emperor  Mun-ti  lent  ambafladors 
toward  the  weft  to  feek  this  holy  man.  They  flop¬ 
ped  at  an  illand  near  the  Red-fea,  and  fonnd  a  famous 
idol  named  Fold,  reprefenting  a  philofopher  that  lived 
500  years  before  Confucius.  They  carried  this  idol 
back  with  them,  with  inftruftions  concerning  the 
worfliip  rendered  to  it ;  and  lb  introduced  a  fuperfti- 
tion  that  abolifhed  in  feveral  places  the  maxims  of 
Confucius.  His  tomb  is  in  the  academy  where  he 
taught,  near  the  town  Xio-fu,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Xu.  This  philofopher  has  been  in  great  venera¬ 
tion  in  China  above  2000  years ;  and  is  ftill  fo  efteem- 
cd,  that  each  town  has  a  palace  confecrated  to  his 
memory.  There  was  one  of  his  delcendants  who  was 
very  conftderable  in  the  kingdom  in  1646,  whom 
Xanchi  king  of  Tartary,  who  then  conquered  China, 
received  with  a  great  deal  of  honour.  All  thofe  of 
his  family  are  mandarins  by  birth  ;  and  have  a  privir 
lege  common  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  to 
pay  any  tribute. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to 
order ;  in  a  perturbation  whereof,  cotifufion  confifts 
e.  gr.  when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede  ; 
or  pofterior  do  not  follow,  l£c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confulion  is  oppofed  to  diftinft- 
nefs,  or  perfpicuity  ;  and  may  happen,  either  in 
words,  as  when  milconftrued  or  mifapplied  j  or  in 
ideas,  as  when  the  idea  of  any  thing  preients  fome- 
thing  along  with  it,  which  does  not  properly  belong 
to  that  thing.  See  Idea,  and  Notion. 

In  a  phylical  fenfe,  confulion  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixture  by  mere  contiguity. — Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  ire. 

Confusion,  in  Scots  law,  is  a^method  of  fufpend- 
ing  and  extinguilhing  obligations.  See  Law,  Part  III. 

N°  clxxvi.  8. 

Confusion  of  Tongues.  By  this  phrafe  is  general¬ 
ly  nnderftood  that  miraculous  interpolition  of  the  Deity 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Geneiis,  to  caufe  mankind 
defift  from  their  attempt  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,. 

and 
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Confufion.  and  to  make  them  feparate,  and  divide  tliemfelves 
- into  different  nations. 

It  hath  been  much  difputed  whether  there  were 
more  languages  than  one  before  the  flood ;  and  many 
arguments  have  been  adduced  by  learned  men  on  both 
lides.  This  queftion,  however,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  can 
never  be  determined  ;  bnt  whether  it  was  fo  or  not, 
it  is  plain  there  muff  have  been  but  one  for  fome 
time  after  the  flood,  as  all  mankind  were  defcended 
from  one  family.  As  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and 
dilperfion  of  mankind,  it  is  an  event .  mentioned  by 
*  Vntverfal  profane  as  well  as  the  facred  hiftorians  *.  They 
Hi  ft  or j ,  write  that  mankind  ufed  one  and  the  fame  language 

V°247  till  the  overthrow  of  the  tower  of  Babylon;  at  which 

P*  3  "  time  a  multiplicity  of  tongues  was  introduced  by  the 
gods ;  whereupon  wars  enfued,  and  thole  whofe 
Ipeech  happened  to  be  intelligible  to  one  another, 
joined  company,  and  feized  the  countries  they  chanced 
to  light  upon. 

With  regard  to  the  manner,  however,  in  which 
this  confufion  was  effected,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
fentiments.  Several  learned  men,  prepoflefled  with 
an  opinion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  firft  arife  from  one  primitive  language  to 
which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
which  we  find  among  them  is  no  other  than  what 
mull  naturally  have  taken  place  in  fo  long  courfe  of 
time,  have  thence  been  induced  to  believe  that  there 
were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the  confufion,  but 
that  the  moll  that  was  done  at  that  time  was  only  to  fet 
the  builders  of  Babel  at  variance  with  one  another  by 
creating  a  mifunderftanding  among  them.  This  fome 
imagine  to  have  been  effected  without  any  immediate 
influence  on  their  language  ;  which  feems  contrary  to 
the  words  and  obvious  intention  of  the  facred  hifto- 
rian.  Others  have  imagined  it  brought  about  by  a 
temporary  confufion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  their 
apprehenfions,  caufing  them,  while  they  continued  to¬ 
gether,  and  fpake  the  fame  language,  yet  to  under- 
ftand  the  words  differently.  A  third  opinion  is,  that 
a  variety  of  inflexions  was  introduced,  and  perhaps 
fome  new  words,  which  difturbed  and  perverted  the 
former  manner  of  expreflion.  But  this,  thongh  it 
might  occafion  different  dialers,  yet  could  not  create 
new  languages;  and  feems  not  to  anfwer  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Mofes,  which  was  to  inform  us  not  only  how 
mankind  were  at  firft  difperfed  into  fo  many  nations, 
but  to  account  for  their  different  languages ;  a  thing 
very  difficult  if  not  impoffible  to  be  done,  without  ha¬ 
ving  recourfe  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  divine 
power.  For  though  time,  intercourfe  with  foreign 
nations,  commerce,  the  invention  and  improvement 
of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  difference  of  climates, 
caufe  very  confiderable  alterations  in  languages ;  yet 
the  utmoft  effect  we  can  imagine  them  to  have  will 
not  come  up  to  the  point  in  queftion.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  feems  mod  probable,  that  on  the 
confufion  at  Babel  there  were  new  languages  formed ; 
and  that  thefe  languages  were  the  roots  of  all  others 
that  are,  that  have  been,  or  that  will  be  fpoken  while 
the  world  remains. 

In  what  manner  thefe  new  languages  were  formed, 
is  a  matter  not  eafy  to  be  determined.  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  event  is  related  by  Mofes,  fome 


have  concluded  that  God  effected  it  by  immediately  Conge* 
inducing  an  oblivion  of  their  former  tongue,  and  in-  II 
ftantaneoufly  infilling  others  into  their  minds.  The  Co”gela' 
Jews  imagined  this  to  be  done  by  the  miniftry  of  an-  tlon*  — 
gels,  70  of  whom  defcended  with  God,  and  were 
each  of  them  fet  over  a  nation,  to  whom  they  taught 
a  peculiar  language ;  but  that  the  anceftors  of  the 
Jewilli  nation  retained  the  primitive  language.  Others 
have  fuppofed,  that  God  did  no  more  than  caufe  them 
to  forget  their  old  language,  leaving  them  to  form  new 
ones  in  the  belt  manner  they  could  :  but  this  muft  have 
taken  up  fome  time,  and  could  but  ill  have  anfwered 
the  neceflities  of  mankind  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
Mofes  expreffes  hinifelf  feems  to  imply  that  it  was 
done  inftantaneoufly. 

As  to  the  number  of  different  languages  formed  at 
this  time,  we  are  no  lefs  in  the  dark  than  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  formed.  It  is  moft  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  were 
fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
fub-languages  or  dialects  within  each  branch,  for  the 
fake  of  immediate  intercourfe,  had  a  mutual  affinity, 
fome  more,  and  fome  lefs,  according  as  they  fettled 
nearer  or  farther  from  each  other  ;  which  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  bring  about  the  defigns  of  God,  divide  man¬ 
kind  into  diftinCt  focieties,  and  open  a  new  feene  of 
Providence,  by  which  his  wifdom  might  difplay  itfelf 
in  the  government  of  the  world. 

CONGE',  in  the  French  law,  a  licence,  or  permif- 
fion,  gramed  by  a  fnperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives 
him  a  dilpenfation  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  was 
before  obliged.  A  woman  cannot  obligate  herfelf 
without  the  conge  or  licence  of  her  hulband  ;  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  conge  of  his 
fuperiors. 

Conge'  d'lire ,  in  ecclefiaftical  -polity,  the  king’s 
permiffion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of 
a  vacancy,  to  chufe  a  bifliop  ;  or  to  an  abbey,  or 
priory,  of  his  own  foundation,  to  chufe  their  abbot  or 
prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovereign  patron  of  all 
archbifhoprics,  bifhoprics,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  be¬ 
nefices,  had  of  ancient  time  free  appointment  of  all 
ecclefiaftical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanced  to  be 
void  ;  inverting  them  firft  per  bacculum  &  annulum, 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters-patent ;  and  in  courfe  of 
time  he  made  the  ele&ion  over  to  others,  under  cer¬ 
tain  forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  Ihould  at 
every  vacation,  before  they  chufe,  demand  the  king’s 
conge  d’lire,  and  after  the  election  crave  his  royal  af- 
fent,  &c. 

Conge',  in  architecture,  a  mould  in  form  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate  two 
members  from  one  another  ;  fuch  as  that  which  joins 
the  Ill  aft  of  the  column  to  the  cinCture,  called  alfo  apo- 
phyge. 

Conges  are  alfo  rings  or  ferrels  formerly  ufed  in 
the  extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from 
fplitting,  afterwards  imitated  in  llone-work. 

CONGELATION,  or  Freezing,  is  a  term  ufed  to 
denote  the  tranlition  of  certain-fubftances  from  a  fluid 
to  a  folid  form.  Though  equally  applicable  to  the 
hardening  of  melted  metals,  it  is  feldom  ufed  in  this 
cafe;  as  their*  confolidation,  though  attended  with  a 
12  X  2  certain 
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Congela-  certain  degree  of  cold,  yet  leaves  them  pofleffed  of  an 
don.  intenfe  heat;  and  therefore,  the  term  which  is  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  hardening  of  water,  ire.  which  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  very  great  degree  of  fenfible  cold,  feems 
t  not  fo  proper  in  common  language. 

Different  Various  degrees  of  cold  are  required  for  the  con- 
degrees  of  gelation  of  different  fluids.  Water  congeals  when 
cold  requi-  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  Hands  at  32°  above  o ;  vine- 
freeze  dif  £ar’  w^,en  .finks  to  2  7°  ;  wine,  when  it  finks  to  20® ; 
ferent  li-  *  ^ut  brandy  cannot  be  frozen  till  it  has  funk  to  70  be- 
quors.  low  °>  and  weak  fpirit  of  wine  does  not  confolidate 
till  it  has  funk  to  33°.  Mercury  requires  a  (till  greater 
degree  of  cold,  fnch  as  in  this  country  we  can  have  ho 
conception  of.  In  faCt,  this  fubftance  having  been 
found  to  retain  its  fluidity  under  the  greateft  degrees 
of  cold,  known  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  every 
other,  it  was  till  very  lately  confulered  as  eflentially 
O  •  fluid.  Mr  Brawn,  however,  at  Peterfbnrg,  where 

ver  frozen,  very  fevere  frofts  are  often  felt,  thought  of  making  an 
experiment  how  far  the  quickfilver  in  the  thermome¬ 
ter  might  be  made  to  fink,  By  plunging  it  into  a  free¬ 
zing  mixture,  while  the  cold  was  at  its  nioft  extreme 
•degree  in  that  rigorous  climate.  Accordingly,  one 
day  while  the  froft  was  fo  intenfe  that  the  thermome¬ 
ter  flood  at  40°  below  o,  he  plunged  it  into  a  mixture 
of  fnow  and  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  upon  which  the  quickfilver 
defeended  to  3 J2°,  and  then  became  ftationary.  Upon 
removing  the  thermometer  into  a  warm  room,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  remained  there  1 2  minutes  before  it  be¬ 
gan  to  rife  ;  which  made  him  fufpeCl  that  the  mercury 
had  actually  been  frozen.  To  be  convinced  whether 
or  not  this  was  the  cafe,  he  repeated  the  experiment, 
and  when  the  quickfilver  had  again  become  flation¬ 
ary,  he  broke  the  glafs,  and  found  that  it  had  really 
affumed  a  folid  form,  was  perfectly  flexible,  and  bore 
feveral  ftrokes  of  a  hammer. 

In  making  this  experiment  he  remarked,  that  the 
quickfilver  defeended  regularly  to  148°,  after  which 
it  remained  ftationary  for  a  little,  and  then  would  fud- 
denly  defeend  too®  at  once.  From  this  Dr  Black  con¬ 
jectures,  that  148°  below  o  is  the  freezing  point  of 
quickfilver.  The  fubfequent  irregnlar  defeent  of  the 
mercury  he  attributes  to  the  contraction  of  the  folid 
metal  in  the  aCt  of  congelation  ;  for  after  it  had  de¬ 
feended  this  length,  it  would  Suddenly  defeend  by 
ftarts,  a  great  number  of  degrees  at  once.  In  this  he 
is  the  more  confirmed,  that  Mr  Brawn  had  one  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  quickfilver  of  which  did  not  become  lo- 
lid  ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  would  not  defeend  be¬ 
low  148®. 

Though  every  known  fubftance,  and  water  as  well 
2  as  others,  fuffers  a  remarkable  diminution  in  bulk  on 
Phenomena  being  expofed  to  a  cold  air;  yet  after  water  is  arrived 
exhibited  at  the  freezing  point,  the  confolidation  which  then  in- 
by  water  ftantly  takes  place  ip  fome  part  of  it,  makes  it  Aid- 
con*  elatiS  c'en^  expand  about  i  of  its  original  bulk  ;  which  ex¬ 
conge  ati  panflon  js  founcl  to  be  owing  to  an  innumerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  fmall  bubbles  with  which  the  ice  is  filled.  On 
thawing  a  piece  of  ice  under  an  exhaufted  receiver, 
thefe  bubbles  rile  to  the  top  of  the  liquid,  and  then 
break  ;  but  do  not  affeCt  the  mercurial  gage  of  the  air- 
pump  in  the  leaft.  What  is  more  remarkable,  though 
water  will  freeze  when  the  thermometer  finks  as  low 
as  32®,  yet  if  it  is  fuffered  to  remain  abfolutelyat  reft. 
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it  may  be  cooled  to  a  confiderable  degree  below  this :  Congela-  1 
but  the  moment  it  is  touched  or  fliaken,  part  of  it  is  don. 
converted  into  ice  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  ftrange,  it 
now  becomes  warmer  than  before,  the  thermometer 
riling  immediately  to  32  degrees. 

The  aCiion  of  congelation  is  always  inftantaneous, 
and  appears  very  fimilar  to  the  cryftallization  of  falts. 

It  is  greatly  promoted  by  plunging  the  liquor  to  be 
frozen  into  a  mixture  of  fiiow  and  fait,  fpirit  of  nitre, 
or  marine  acid,  and  fait,  ire. ;  and  no  fubftances  have 
been  found  to  retain  their  fluidity' when  expofed  to  the 
intenfe  cold  produced  by  thefe  mixtures,  except  fpirit 
of  wine  in  its  ftrongelt  ftate,  ether,  and  the  bituminous 
oil  called  naphtha.  (See  Cold.) 

Concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  congelation  of 
water  is  produced,  there  have  been  various  fuppofi- 
tions  ;  fome  reckoning  it  to  be  occafioned  merely  by 
the  deprivation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  ; 
others  by  the  introduction  of  fome  extraneous  matter, 
which  they  diftingnilhed  by  the  name  of  frigorific 
particles ,  and  luppofed  them  to  be  of  a  faline,  acid,  or 
nitrous  nature.  4 

This  laft  hypothefis  hath  been  adopted  by  Mr  Mu-  Accounted  - 
fchenbroek  ;  who  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  particles  in-  ~rrb/  ^*1 
finuate  themfelves  between  the  parts  of  the  water,  brock.'"" 
and  thus  flop  their  motion,  by  which  means  the  water 
lofes  its  fluidity.  His  realons  are  as  follow. 

1.  All  bodies  contract,  or  are  condenfed,  on  becom-, 
ing  folid :  but  water,  when  frozen,  is  expanded  to  a- 
bout  i  of  its  bulk ;  which  Ihews  that  fomething  extra¬ 
neous  has  been  introduced  into  it. 

2.  It  hath  been  obl’erved  by  Reamur  in  France, 

Huxham  at  Plymouth,  ire.  that  the  thermometer 
would  fometimes  Hand  at  36®  all  the  time  of  a  fevere 
froft. 

3.  He  has  obferved  fhowers  of  fleet  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  flood  at  30° ;  which  indicates  the  exiftence 
of  frigorific  particles  in  the  air;  and  which  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  water  contained  in  it,  froze  the  va¬ 
pour. 

4.  He  has  often  feen  hoar-froft  upon  vegetables,  as 
trees  and  the  leaves  of  plants,  when  no  ice  was  to  be 
feen  upon  lakes  and  ponds,  by  which  he  imagines  the 
fame  attraction  of  frigorific  particles  to  be  fhown. 

5.  He  has  often  feen  a  frofty  night  in  March,  April, 
or  even  June,  after  a  warm  clear  day,  and  a  good 
breeze  of  wind.  He  conld  not  fee  how  this  wind 
could  fo  much  cool  the  ground  ;  he  rather  fuppofes 
that  it  brought  frigorific  particles  along  with  it. 

6.  It  has  been  obferved  to  freeze  hard  in  fome 
parts,  when  there  was  but  a  little  flight  froft  in  others 
fituated  as  far  north. 

7.  Ice-water  is  extremely  hard  :  he  therefore  fup¬ 
pofes,  that  it  contains  fome  matter  which  communicates 
this  hardnefs  to  it  ;  and  this  he  cannot  imagine  to  be 
any  thing  elfe  than  the  frigorific  particles  imbibed  from 
the  air,  and  by  which  it  was  frozen. 

8.  The  quicknefs  of  the  production  of  ice  on  ftagna- 
tirig  water,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs,  as 
may  be  fhown  by  a  thermometer  ;  fo  he  fuppofes  it 
muft  depend  on  fome  other  circumftances. 

9.  Water  may  be  made  to  retain  its  fluidity,  though 
cooled  below  its  ordinary  freezing  point,  provided  it 
is  kept  in  perfeCt  reft  and  tranquillity,  and  in  a  fmall 

veflel ; 
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Ki^ongela-  veffelj  but  if  it  is  difturbed  in  that  Bate,  it  freezes  in- 
o|  tion.  ftantly. 

■—  1  o.  A  wet  cloth  fometimes  freezes  when  himg  in 

the  air,  when  there  is  no  ice  ell'ewhere.  This  does 
not  always  fucceed  ;  and  when  it  does,  Mr  Mufchen- 
broek  thinks  it  depends  on  the  prefence,  or  the  attrac¬ 
tion,  ol  congealing  or  frigorific  particles. 

1 1 .  If  a  mixture  of  fait  and  fnow  is  put  over  a  fire, 
and  a  bowl  with  fome  water  placed  in  the  middle  of 
it  ;  while  the  fait  and  fnow  are  melted  into  a  liquid, 
the  water  will  be  frozen  into  a  mafs  of  ice.  This  he 
conliders  as  a  plain  proof  that  the  fire  drives  the  con¬ 
gealing  particles  from  the  mixture  into  the  bowl  that 
contains  the  water  :  and  he  thinks  it  very  abfurd  that 
the  congelation  fliould  depend  merely  on  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  heat ;  for  how  can  the  heat  of  the  lire,  by  en¬ 
tering  the  lnow,  produce  any  diminution  -of  heat  in 
the  water  ? 

All  thefe  reafons  are  anfwered,  and  moft  of  them 
very  fatisfadtorily,  by  Dr  Black,  Indeed,  if  we  except 
the  i“,  the  9th,  and  the  XIth,  there  is  none  of  them 
from  which  any  cnnclufion  can  reafonably  be  formed 
concerning  the  caufe  of  congelation  either  by  frigorific 
particles,  or  any  thing  ell'e.  Mr  Mufchenbroek’s  laft 
real'on  is  Ihewn  by  the  dodfor  to  be  a  mere  juggle  ; 

I  for  placing  the  apparatus  on  the  fire  is  by  no  means 

conducive  to  the  l’qcceis  of  the  experiment,  but  the 
contrary.  The  fait  and  fnow  would  congeal  the  wa¬ 
ter,  though  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  fire  ;  and  the 
power  of  this  mixture  to  produce  cold  is  fb  great,  that 
even  the  letting  it  over  the  fire  does  not  binder  the 
-  5  waterTrom  being  frozen, 

y  Dr  The  mult  puzzling  circumffance  attending  the  con- 

lack.  gelation  of  water,  is  its  expanfion.  This,  however, 
is  now  explained  by  Dr  Black  in  a  fatisfadtory  man¬ 
ner,  who  proves  that  it  isowing  to  an  extrication  of 
air  from  the  water.  His  experiment  in  proof  of  this 
is,  to  freeze  water  in  Florence  flafks.  The  thinnefs 
of  the  glafs  of  which  thole  veflels  are  formed,  gives 
them  a  degree  of  flexibility,  by  which  they  fometimes 
yield  fo  much  to  the  expanfive  power  of  water  in  the 
act  of  congelation,  that  a  Florence  flafk  full  of  water 
may  be  completely  frozen  without  being  broke.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  and  the  veflel  is  inverted,  and  fet  in  a 
warm  place,  the  bubbles,  to  which  the  water  owed 
its  expanfion  when  congealed,  will  afcend  to  the  top, 
where  they  manifeflly  difcover  themlelves  to  be  air 
by  forming  one  large  bubble,  which  after  fome  time 
is  ablorbed  by  the  water.  Their  not  afFedting  the 
mercurial  gage  of  the  air-pump,  he  thinks  is  owing  to 
the  1'mall  quantities  of  liquid  that  have  been  made  ule 
of  in  thefe  experiments. 

The  doctor’s  theory,  by  which  he  accounts  for  the 
congelation  of  water,  as  well  as  the  converlion  of  it 
into  lleam,  is  very  ingenious  and.  fatisfadlory.  See 
Evaporation.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  all  fluidity 
depends,  not  upon  that  quantity  of  heat  contained  in 
any  fubftance  which  makes  it  fenfibly  warm  to  the 
touch,  or  by  which  it  afledfs  a  thermometer,  but  on  a 
certain  quantity  taken  into  the  inmoft  effence  or  com- 
polition  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  become  an  eflential  part 
of  itl'elf. 

The  eafieft  method  of  conceiving  thefe  two  differ¬ 
ent  Bates  of  the  element  of  fire  or  heat,  is  by  mixing 


a  quantity  of  powdered  falts  with  water.  For  lome  Congela. 
time  the  fait  will  remain  undiflblved,  and  render  the  tl0n' 
fluid  opaque  when  lhaken.  In  that  Bate  it  reprefents 
fenlible  heat,  or  the  element  of  fire  combined  with 
the  fluid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affedt  a  thermometer, 
or  to  make  it  fenfibly  warm.  When  the  fait  is  dilfol- 
ved,  the  fluid  then  becomes  tranfparent,  and  the  fait 
invilible  ;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  known  by  the  eye, 
whether  any  fait  exifls  there  or  not.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  element  of  fire  enters  into  the  l'olid  ice,  1b 
as  to  render  it  fluid,  it  becomes  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  and  only  difcovers  itlelf  by  communicating  a 
part  of  its  own  fubtilty  and  fluidity  to  the  ice. 

That  this  adtually  is  the  cafe,  he  proves  from  its  be¬ 
ing  polfible  to  cool  water  below  the  freezing  point, 
provided  it  is  l'uffered  to  remain  at  refi  ;  and  from  its 
railing  the  thermometer  to  320,  immediately  upon  the 
congelation  taking  place.  Indeed  the  fudden  increafe 
of  heat  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  liippo- 
liiion  whatever.  The  water  having  more  of  its  fen- 
fible  heat  carried  off  than  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  la¬ 
tent  heat  from  breaking  out,  it  infiantly  leaves  fome 
part  of  the  water  wherewith  it  was  conjoined,  and 
heats  the  whole  to  a  certain  degree.  6 

From  lome  experiments  made  by  Dr  Black,  men-  Water  moft 
tioned  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  eafily  fro- 
publilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  water  is  - 

Ihewn  to  freeze  fooner  after  it  has  been  boiled  than  boded"  ^ 
When  it  has  not.  The  difference,  however,  he  fup- 
pofes  to  confifl  in  this,  that  the  unboiled  water  may 
be  cooled  down  to  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  without  lolingits  fluidity,  provided  it  is  fullered 
to  remain  perfetftly  at  refi  ;  but  the  unboiled  water 
begins  to  freeze  as  foon  as  it  is  cooled  down  to  3  a0. 

If  unboiled  water,  however,  is  kept  continually  Bir¬ 
ring,  he  thinks  it  would  begin  to  freeze  full  as  foon  : 
for  though  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ice  was  form¬ 
ed  on  the  boiled  water,  while  the  other  remained  per- 
fe£lly  fluid  ;  yet,  upon  Birring  the  latter,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  froze,  and  the  ice  was  formed  on  it  in  as  great 
quantity  as  the  former. 

The  real’on  of  this  difference  appears  to  the  do&or 
to  be  as  fallows.  The  congelation  of  common  water 
is  haflened  by  difiurbing  it  ;  and  as  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  the  air  is  expelled  from  it,  (fee  Air),  it  begins 
to  imbibe  the  air  which  it  has  loft,  as  foon  as  it 
is  expofed  to  it.  By  this  abforption  the  boiled  wa¬ 
ter  is  continually  expofed  to  the  action  of  a  difturbing 
caufe,  viz.  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  it,  to  which 
the  other  is  not ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  impoffible  to 
make  boiled  water  in  the  lealt  colder  than  32°,  with¬ 
out  fome  part  of  it  being  formed  into  ice.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  confirmed  by  fome  experiments  of  Fa¬ 
hrenheit’s  ;  who  having  put  fome  water  purged  of  its 
air  into  little  glafs  globes,  and  fealed  them  up,  he  was 
furprized  to  find  them  continue  much  longer  unfrozen 
than  he  expedted ;  but  the  moment  they  were  open¬ 
ed,  or  the  glafs  lhaken  in  the  leaft,  the  congelation 
took  place.  7 

The  force  with  which  ice  expands  in  the  a6l  of  Prodigious 
congelation  is  prodigious.  Huygens,  in  order  to  try  expanfive 
it,  filled  a  cannon,  whofe  fides  were  an  inch  thick,  Powe.r  of 
with  water ;  and  then  clofed  the  mouth  and  touch- 
hole,  fo  that  none  could  efcape.  The  inftrument  thus 

filled 
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Congela-  fijlecl  was  then  expofed  to  a  ftrong  freezing  air.  In 
tion.  lets  than  12  hours  the  water  was  frozen,  and  expand¬ 
ed  with  fuch  violence  as  to  burft  the  piece  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  At  Peterlburgh,  in  the  winter  of  1 749, 
an  iron  bomb  was  burft  by  water  turned  into  ice. 
V arious  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate 
the  expanfive  force  of  ice.  A  ftrong  cylindrical  box 
of  metal  was  filled  with  water,  well  purged  of  its  air 
by  boiling  and  the  air-pump.  Being  then  fitted  ex¬ 
actly  with  a  metalline  cover,  between  which  and  the 
water  a  wet  leather  was  interpofed,  it  was  ftrongly 
prefled  down  with  four  iron-lcrews.  The  box  being 
then  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  water  was  fro¬ 
zen  into  a  folid  mal's  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour  ;  and 
as  its  bulk  increafed,  three  of  the  ferews  were  forced 
off  by  the  violence  of  the  preflure,  and  the  cover 
was  raifed  up  on  one  fide  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  rim.  This  experiment  having  proved  in- 
effeiftual  to  determine  the  power  of  expanfion  by 
froft,  it  was  repeated  in  a  different  form.  The  cover 
of  the  box,  inftead  of  being  fcrewed  down,  was  pref- 
fed  upon  by  the  Ihorter  arm  of  a  very  ftrong  lever, 
which  was  compounded  with  two  others,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  when  a  weight  of  28  lb.  was  hung  on  the 
extremity  of  the  raoft  remote  lever,  the  fliort  arm  of 
the  firft  prefled  upon  the  cover  of  the  box  with  a 
force  equal  to  2296  lb.  The  water  in  the  box  being 
then  made  to  freeze,  it  overcame  the  whole  ftrengtb 
of  the  machine.  The  Florentine  academicians  have 
been  the  only  perfons  who  fucceeded  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  overcome  this  expanfive  power.  Being  de- 
firous  of  knowing  what  degree  of  ftrength  was  re- 
quifite  to  overcome  the  expanfive  power  of  a  fpherule 
of  ice  one  inch  in  diameter,  they  procured  a  hollow 
fphere  of  brafs,  the  fides  of  which  were  an  inch  thick, 
which  was  exactly  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  within. 
Having  filled  this  with  water,  and  foldered  up  the 
fmall  hole  by  which  it  was  introduced,  they  expofed 
it  to  the  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture,  but  the  globe  did 
not  burft.  They  then  gave  it  to  a  turner,  who  pared 
off  fomething  from  the  thicknefs.  Having  again  ex¬ 
pofed  it  to  the  cold,  it  ftill  continued  whole  ;  but,  on 
paring  it  a  fecond  time,  and  then  expofing  it  to  the 
fevere  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture,  it  bu»ft,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  ftill  continued  fo  thick  as  to  require  a  force 
(accordingto  Mr  Mufchenbroek’s  calculation)  of  27,720 
pounds,  near  14  tons,  to  tear  it  afunder  :  and,  even 
here,  a  doubt  may  be  fuggefted,  whether  the  great 
thicknefs  of  the  fides  did  not  prevent  the  action  of  the 
freezing  mixture  from  congealing  the  water  contained 
in  the  globe,  rill  it  was  pared  down  fufficiently  to  let 
the  cold  have  an  effcdl.  It  is  alfo  to  be  considered, 
that  cold  diminiflies  the  toiighnefs  of  metallic  fubftan- 
ces,  rendering  them  much  more  brittle  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  brafs  globe  could  not,  when  expofed  to 
the  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture,  require  lo  much  force 
to  burft  it,  as  it  would  have  done  in  a  moderate 
warmth. 

Freezing  is  much  more  expeditioufly  carried  on 
where  the  liquor  is  little  difturbed,  than  if  it  is  greatly 
fo  ;  though  an  abfolute  tranquillity,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  feen,  is  prejudicial  to  this  operation.  In  fuch  a 
cafe,  if  the  water  is  difturbed,  though  by  a  warm  air, 
it  will  be  congealed  in  an  inftant. 


In  general,  the  ice  of  northern  countries  is  much  Congela-  ■ 
harder  than  that  of  the  more  fouthern  climates.  The  tlon-  1 

reafon  of  this  probably  is,  that  though  a  great  quantity  8  3 

of  the  latent  heat  is  exhaled  by  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  Hardnefs  of! 
as  is  neceflary  to  produce  ice,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  fo  ;  ‘ce  ‘n  tlie 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  ice  ftill  fhows,  by  its  nor^P  5 
foftnefs,  fome  difpofition  to  fluidity,  which  gradually  ‘ 
leflens  as  the  cold  expels  more  of  the  latent  heat ;  and 
the  ice  grows  ftill  harder  by  being  more  and  more 
expofed  to  fevere  froft. 

During  the  fevere  froft  of  1 740,  a  palace  of  ice 
was  built  at  Peterlburgh  after  the  mod  elegant  model, 
and  the  jufteft  proportions  of  Auguftan  architecture. 

It  was  52  feet  long,  and  20  feet  high.  The  materials 
were  quarried  from  the  lurface  of  the  river  Neva  ; 
and  the  whole  ftood  gliftering  againft  the  fun  with  a 
brilliancy  almoft  equal  to  his  own.  Six  cannons  of 
ice,  two  bombs  and  mortars,  all  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rials,  were  planted  before  this  extraordinary  edifice. 

The  cannon  were  three  pounders ;  they  were  charged 
with  gun-powder,  and  fired  off.  The  ball  of  one  of 
them  pierced  an  oak  plank  two  inches  thick,  at  60 
paces  diftance,  and  the  piece  did  not  burft  with  the 
explofion.  9  ] 

In  melting  of  ice,  if  it  be  laid  upon  fome  fubftances  Melts  more 
it  melts  falter  than  upon  others.  It  melts  fooner  in  a  eafily  on 
filver  plate  than  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  fooner  *°me 
upon  copper  than  any  other  metal  whatever.  It  melts  others/  && 
fooner  in  water  than  in  air  of  an  equal  temperature  ; 
fooner  in  water  a  little  warm,  than  in  air  near'  the 
fire  where  it  is  hotter.  It  is  fooner  diflolved  in  vacuo 
than  in  the  atmofphere.  If  it  takes  20  minutes  to  dif- 
folve  in  the  open  air,  only  four  will  be  requifite  to 
melt  it  in  vacuo. 

Where  the  fummer  heats  are  great,  ice  becomes  an  is  eafily 
article  of  luxury  ;  and  is  indeed  exceedingly  falutary,  preferved. 
by  preventing,  in  fome  meafure,  the  bad  effects  of 
thefe  heats  on  the  human  body.  A  ready  way  of  ma¬ 
king  ice  where  none  is  naturally  formed,  or  of  pre- 
ferving  it  in  fummer  where  it  is  formed  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  winter  time,  is,  in  fome  countries,  eagerly 
fought  after.  The  flownefs  with  which  ice  melts  fur- 
niflies  an  eafy  method  of  preferving  it.  Water,  con¬ 
gealed  in  fix  minutes,  will  not  refume  its  fluidity  in  fome 
hours:  (See Fluidity.)  Nothing  more  then  is  requi¬ 
fite  to  preferve  ice,  than  to  bury  it  to  a  fmall  depth  in 
the  ground,  and  cover  it  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
thatch  to  keep  out  the  external  heat.  Though  water 
placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  would  always  retain  its  flui¬ 
dity,  yet  the  great  quantity  of  heat  abforbed  by  ice 
in  thawing  prevents  the  dilfolution  of  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  it,  where  large  mafles  are  put  together.  . 

If  (now  or  pounded  ice  (but  fnow  is  preferable)  be  Artificial  ! 
mixed  with  any  fait,  fuch  as  copperas,  alum,  falt-petre,  freezing 
or  common  lalt,  in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  of  mixtures, 
fnow  to  one  of  fait,  the  mixture  will  foon  melt ;  but 
at  the  lame  time  grow  fo  much  colder,  that  if  a  fmall 
bafon  of  water  is  fet  into  it,  it  will  foon  be  frozen. 

In  this  cafe  the  congelation  begins  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  which  is  contrary  to  what  happens  when 
water  is  frozen  in  the  open  air.  Of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  falts,  fal-ammoniac  is  found  to  be  moft  effica¬ 
cious  in  producing  ice  ;  but  it  is  faid  that  water  may 
be  frozen  without  any  fait  whatever.  For  this  pur- 
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ongela-  p0fe  we  need  only  to  fill  a  fmall  deep  pewter-dilh  with 
tl011, _  water ;  and  upon  that  place  a  common  pewter-plate  fil¬ 

led,  but  not  heaped,  with  fnow,  fo  that  the  bottom  of 
the  pewter-plate  may  be  in  contadl  with  the  water. 
Bring  this  fmall  apparatus  near  the  fire,  and  as  the  fnow 
melts  on  being  ftirred,  the  water  will  be  frozen  on  the 
back  of  the  plate.  This  experiment  deferves  well  to  be 
confidered,  as  it  would  ftrongly  indicate  an  adlual  ex- 
pulfion  of  cold  as  a  fubftance  from  fnow,  upon  its  melt¬ 
ing  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It  is  fimilar  to  one  of 
Geoffrey's,  which  lhcws  that  cold  is  produced  by 
throwing  burning  coals  into  water.  See  Cold,  n°  5. 

Though  any  kind  of  fait  produces  a  great  degree 
of  cold  on  being  mixed  with  fnow,  yet  the  pure  acids 
of  nitre  and  fea-falt  have  been  found  more  efficacious 
in  this  refpeft  than  any  known  fubftances.  Of* thefe, 
fpirit  of  nitre  produces  the  moll  violent  degree  of  cold, 
and  fpirit  of  fea-falt  the  mod  lafling. 

But  by  methods  of  this  kind  ice  can  only  be  made 
from  being  in  poffeffion  of  fome  quantity  of  it,  or  of 
fnow,  already.  In  thofe  countries,  therefore,  where 
.  no  ice  is  ever  formed  naturally,  it  could  never  be  pro- 

joer-"  cured,  and  in  thofe  it  is  mod  defireable.  Boerhaave 

aavc’s  me-  gives  a  method  of  making  ice  without  either  ice  or 
iiod  of  ma- fnow.  He  directs,  at  whatever  fcafon  of  the  year 
lmg  ice.  this  is  attempted,  to  procure  the  coldefl  water  that  can 
be  got.  This  is  to  be  mixed  with  fait  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  ounces  to  a  quart.  Of  all  faline  fubftan¬ 
ces,  fal-ammoniac  is  found  to  anfwer  beft.  Another 
quart  of  water  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  folution  of  the  fait  will  make  the  water  in  each 
much  colder  than  before.  They  are  then  to  be  mixed 
together.  Other  two  quarts  of  water  prepared  and 
mixed  in  the  fame  manner  are  to  be  added  to  thefe. 
The  whole  of  this  operation  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
cold  cellar  ;  and  a  glafs  of  common  water  is  then  to 
be  placed  in  the  veflel  of  liquor  thus  artificially  cooled, 
which  will  he  turned  into  ice  in  the  fpace  of  12  hours, 
dethod  of  A  procefs  for  making  ice  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without 
loin<r  it  in  the  affiftance  of  fnow  or  fait  of  any  kind,  has  been 
he  Eaft  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  Robert 
ndics.  Barker,  F.  R.  S.  The  places  where  this  method  is 
followed  lie  between  2Jr  and  23^  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  where  natural  ice  is  feldom  or  never  feen. 
The  following  method  is  ufed  in  freezing  the  water. 
On  a  large  open  plain  three  or  four  excavations  are 
made,  each  about  30  feet  fquare  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  bottoms  are  ftrewed  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot 
deep  with  fugar-cane,  or  the  Items  of  the  large  Indian 
corn  dried.  Upon  this  bed  are  placed  in  rows,  near 
to  each  other,  a  number  of  fmall  lhallow  earthen  pans, 
for  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen.  Thefe  are  un¬ 
glazed  ;  fcarce  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  fo  po¬ 
rous,  that  the  water  vifibly  penetrates  them.  To¬ 
wards  the  dufk  of  the  evening  they  are  filled  with  foft 
water  which  has  been  boiled,  and  then  left  in  the 
aforefaid  fituation.  The  ice-makers  ufually  attend  the 
pits  before  the  fun  is  above  the  horizon.  They  col¬ 
led  in  bolkets  what  is  frozen  by  pouring  the  whole 
contents  of  the  pans  into  them,  and  thereby  retain¬ 
ing  the  ice,  which  is  daily  conveyed  to  the  grand 
receptacle  or  place  of  prefervation.  This  is  generally 
prepared  on  fome  high  dry  fituation,  by  finking  a  pit 
of  14  or  15  feet  deep,  lined  firft  with  ftraw,  and  then. 


with  a  coarfe  kind  of  blanketing,  where  it  is  be  it  Congck- 
down  with  rammers,  till  at  length  its  own  accumulated 
cold  again  freezes  and  forms  it  into  one  folid  mafs. 

The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  well  fecured  with  ftraw  and 
blankets  from  the  external  air,  and  a  thatched  roof 
is  thrown  over  the  whole. 

The  quantity  of  ice  depends  materially  on  the  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  conlequently  it  fometimes  happens  that  no 
congelation  takes  places  at  other  times  perhaps  half 
the  quantity  will  be  frozen,  and  often  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  will  he  formed  into  a  folid  cake.  The  more 
clear  and  ferene  the  weather,  and  the  lighter  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  more  favourable  it  is  for  congelation. 

A  frequent  change  of  winds  and  clouds  are  certain 
preventatives ;  fo  that  in  a  very  lharp  cold  night,  fcarce 
any  ice  will  often  be  formed,  while  the  whole  contents 
will  be  frozen  through  when  the  night  has  been  fien- 
fibly  warmer. 

The  author  of  this  account  is  of  opinion,  that  water 
by  being  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  free  from  receiv¬ 
ing  any  heat  from  other  bodies,  may  be  made  to  freeze 
in  a  pretty  warm  air,  by  having  large  furfaces  ex- 
pofe-d  to  it.  The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that 
l’orne  part  of  its  fenfible  heat  is  perpetually  flying  off 
by  its  infenfible  evaporation.  The  fpungy  fubftances 
on  which  the  pans  are  fet  are  but  ill  adapted  to  fur- 
niffi  it  with  a  new  fnpply  ;  for,  of  all  others,  either 
heat  or  cold  is  moil  difficultly  tranfmitted  through  bo¬ 
dies  of  this  kind.  The  evaporation  of  the  liquid  which 
tranfudes  through  the  pores  of  the  earthen  veflels, 
undoubtedly  ferves  alfo  to  increafe  the  cold  ;  and  this 
the  more,  on  account  of  the  extreme  thinnefs  with 
which  it  is  fpread  over  them. 

That  ice  is  capable  of  multiplying  itfelf,  feems  very 
probable  from  an  oblervation  of  Sir  Robert  Barker’s  ; 
namely,  that  when  it  is  colltetfted  by  the  Eaft  Indians, 
in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  it  becomes  capable,  by 
being  mixed  with  fait,  of  freezing  more  water,  or 
other  kinds  of  fluids,  and  that  during  the  fevere  heats 
of  the  fummer  feafon.  The  flier  bet's,  creams,  or 
whatever  other  fluids  are  intended  to  be  frozen  in  this 
manner,  are  indofed  in  filver  cups  containing  about  a 
pint;,  having  their  covers  well  luted  on  with  pafte, 
and  placed  in  a  large  veffel  filled  with  ice,  falr-petre, 
and  common  fait  ;  of  the  two  laft  an  equal  quantity, 
and  a  little  water  is  added  to  diffolve  the  whole.  By 
this  compofition  the  contents  of  the  cups  are  immedi¬ 
ately  frozen  to  the  confiftence  of  the  ice  creams  in 
Europe ;  but  plain  water  will  become  fo  hard  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  mallet  and  knife  to  break  it.  Upon  applying 
a  thermometer  to  one  of  thefe  lumps  of  ice,  it  has 
been  known  to  fink  two  or  three  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point ;  which  ffiows,  that  even  in  the  warmell 
climates  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  may  be  produ¬ 
ced  :  for  the  hardnt  Is  of  ice  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  cold  to  which  it  is  expofed  ;  and  if  it  is 
internally  cooled  to  2  or  3  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  we  are  fore  that  a  violent  degree  of  cold  has 
been  exerted  upon  it  externally  ;  for  the  ufual  tem¬ 
perature  of  ice  when  firft  frozen,  is  32  degrees. 

CONGER,  in  zoology.  See  MuxjENA. 

CONGERIES,  a  confteliation  or  aggregate  of  fe- 
veral  particles  or  bodies  united  into  one  mafs. 

CONGESTION,. in  medicine,  a  mafs,  or  colledlion 
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of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 
tumor. 

Congeftion  is  effected  by  little  and  little ;  in  which 
it  differs  from  defluxion ,  which  is  more  hidden. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  meafure  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  containiug  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or 
the  fourth  of  the  urna,  or  fix  fextarii.  The  congius 
in  Englifh  meafure  contains  2,070,676  folid  inches; 
that  is,  feven  pints,  4,942  folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland.  See  Anatomy,  n°  391. 

CONGLOMERATE  gland.  Ibid. 

Conglomerate  Flowers,  are  thofe growing  on  a 
branching  foot-italk,  to  which  they  are  irregularly 
but  clofely  connected.  This  rpode  of  inflorefcence, 
as  Linnaeus  terms  it,  is  oppofed  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  are  irregularly  and  loofely  fupported  on  their 
foot-ftalks,  hence  termed  a  diffufe  panicle  *.  The 
term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  graffes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  fome  fpecies  of  the  poa,  fefcue  grafs,  and 
agroftis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  gluing  or  fattening  any 
two  bodies  together  by  the  intromiflion  of  a  third, 
whofe  parts  are  umttuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature 
of  glue.  See  Glue. 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Zair,  or  Zarah,  which  divides  it 
from  Loanga  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
feparates  it  from  Angola  j  on  the  eall  by  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Fungono  and  Metamba,  and  the  burnt  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  fun,  thofe  of  cryttal  or  lalt-petre  and  fil- 
ver,  or  (according  to  Anthony  Cavazzi,  a  late  travel¬ 
ler  into  thofe  parts)  by  the  mountains  of  Coanza  Ber- 
bela,  and  the  great  mountain  of  Chilandia  or  Aqni- 
londa ;  and  on  the  weft  by  that  parr  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  Ethiopic  lea,  or  the  fea  of  Congo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three  degrees  from  north  to  fouth  ;  lying  between 
6°  and  oQ  S.  Lat.  ;  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland. 
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fuch  pfogrefs  that  king  John  was  highly  pleafed,  and 
fent  them  back  next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  pre- 
fents  ;  charging  them  to  exhort  their  monarch,  in  his 
name,  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Chrittian  religion, 
and  to  permit  it  to  be  propagated  through  his  domi¬ 
nions.  A  firm  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
two  monarchs,  which  continues  to  this  day,  though  not 
without  fome  interruptions,  to  which  the  Portuguefe 
themfelves  have  given  occafion  more  than  the  natives. 

Any  particular  account  we  have  of  this  kingdom, 
refts  almoft  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Cavaz- 
zi,  the  traveller  above-mentioned.  He  was  a  capu- 
chiv -friar,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  was 
fent  miflionary  into  thofe  parts  de  propaganda  fide,  in 
the  year  1654,  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  fame  year. 
During  his  ltay  there,  his  zeal  to  make  converts  made 
him  travel  through  all  thefe  different  kingdoms  ;  and 
the  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  the  great  employments 
he  was  intrutted  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  himfelf  of  every  thing  relating  to  them  with 
great  exa&nefs.  The  extent  and  fituation,  however, 
he  could  not  poflibly  afcertain,  for  want  of  inftruments ; 
nor  hath  this  defect  been  fince  fupplied.  According 
to  him,  the  dominions  of  Congo  extended  a  great  deal 
further  eaftward  and  fouthward  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  than  afterwards ;  a  great  number 
of  the  ftates  that  were  under  the  Congoefe  monarchs, 
either  as  fubjedls,  or  tributary,  having  withdrawn 
their  allegiance  out  of  diflike  to  them  on  that  account. 
Not  content  with  oppofing  the  officers  and  troops 
that  came  annually  to  raile  the  tribute  impofed  by 
the  king,  they  made  fuch  frequent  and  powerful  in- 
curfions  into  his  dominions,  that  they  obliged  him  to 
draw  his  forces  nearer  the  centre  of  Congo  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  invafion ;  by  which  means,  the  kingdom,  from 
an  extent  of  600  leagues,  was  reduced  to  left  than  one 
half. 
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6°  and  9°  S.  Lat.  ;  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland* 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river  Zair,  which  runs  winding 
above  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.  Its  length 
from  eaft  to  welt  is  very  uncertain,  as  no  obfervations 
have  heen  taken  of  the  exaCt  fituation  of  thofe  moun¬ 
tains  which  bound  it. 

The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  inte- 
refting  particulars.  Before  its  difcovery  by  the  Por- 
tuguele,  the  hiftory  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fabu¬ 
lous,  as  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
letters  and  learning.  So  little  were  they  acquainted 
with  chronology,  that  it  is  faid  they  did  not  even 
diftinguilh  between  day  and  night ;  much  lefs  conld 
they  compute  their  time  by  moons  or  years;  and  there¬ 
fore  could  remember  palt  tranfaCtions  only  by  faying 
they  happened  in  fuch  a  king’s  reign. 

The  country  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1484.  The  difcoverer  was  named  Diego  Cam,  an 
expert  and  bold  failor.  He  was  very  well  received 
by  the  natives,  and  fent  fome  of  his  men  with  pre- 
fents  to  the  king  ;  but  they  being  detained  by  unex¬ 
pected  accidents  beyond  the  promifed  time  of  their  re¬ 
turn,  Com  was  obliged  to  fail  away  without  them, 
and  took  with  him  four  young  Congoefe,  as  ho- 
ftages  for  the  fafety  of  his  countrymen.  Thefe  he 
taught  the  Portuguefe  language,  in  which  they  made 


Congo  Proper  being  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone, 
is  liable  to  exceflive  heats ;  as  it  lies  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  equino&ial,  the  feafons  are  of  courfe  oppo- 
iite  to  ours.  They  reckon  only  two  principal  feafons, 
the  fummer  and  winter ;  the  former  begins  in  OCtober, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March  ;  during  which 
time  the  fun’s  rays  dart  with  fuch  force,  that  the  at- 
mofphere  appears  to  an  Enropean  to  be  in  a  flame. 
The  exceflive  heat,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the 
equal  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the 
winds,  breezes,  rains  and  dews..  The  winter  takes 
up  the  other  part  of  the  year  ;  and  .is  laid  by  the  na¬ 
tives  to  be  proportionally  cold,  though  to  an  Euro¬ 
pean  it  would  appear  hot.  Thefe  two  feafons  they 
divide  into  fix  letter  ones,  viz.  Maflanza,  Neafu, 
Ecundi,  Quitombo,  Quibifo,  and  Quibangela. 

Maflanza  begins  with  the  month  of  October,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  fpring.  The  rains  begin  to 
fall  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 
and  fometimes  three,  months.  When  they  do  fo,  the 
low  lands  are  commonly  overflowed  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  floods,  and  all  their  corn  carried  off.  A  dif- 
after  of  this  kind  is  commonly  followed  by  a  famine ; 
for  the  lazy  inhabitants  take  no  care  to  lay  up  any 
provifions,  although  fuch  misfortunes  happen  very 
frequently.  This  firft  feafon  they  reckon  commences 
at  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fpring. 

The 
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Congo.  The  fecond  feafon,  Neafu,  begins  abont  the  end  of 

"  January,  when  the  produce  of  their  lands  has  arrived 

at  its  full  lieight,  and  wants  but  a  few  days  of  being 
ripened  for  harveft.  This  firit  crop  is  110  l'ooner  ga¬ 
thered  in,  than  they  fow  their  fields  afrefh,  their  land 
commonly  yielding  them  two  harvefbs. 

The  third  and  fourth  feafons,  called  Ecundi  and 
Quitambo,  are  frequently  blended  together  towards 
tiie  middle  of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains  be¬ 
gin  to  fall,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  the  month  of 
May.  Thefe  two  feafons  are  diftinguilhed  by  the 
greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  that 
interval.  During  the  refl  of  the  time,  the  air  is  either 
very  clear,  hot,  and  dry  ;  or  the  clouds  being  over¬ 
charged  with  efeciric  matter,  burfl  out  into  the  molt 
terrible  thunders  and  tightenings,  without  yielding  the 
leaft  drop  of  rain,  though  they  leem  loaded  with  it. 

The  two  lalt,  viz .  the  Quibifo  and  Quibangala, 
make  up  their  Ihort  winter,  which  coniiiis  not  in 
frofb  or  lnow,  but  in  dry,  Waiting  winds,  which  ftrip 
the  earth  of  all  its  verdure,  till  the  next  Maflanza  be¬ 
gins  to  reftore  them  to  their  former  bloom. 

They  now  divide  their  year  into  twelve  lunar 
months,  and  begin  it  in  September.  They  have  alfo 
weeks  confiding  of  four  days  only,  the  laft  of  which 
is  their  fabbath ;  and  on  it  they  religioufly  abftain  from 
every  kind  of  work.  This  practice,  the  compilers, of 
the  Univerfal  Hiflory  conjecture  to  have  aril'en  from 
Natives  ex-  the  extreme  lazinefs  for  which  this  people,  and  in- 
celfivelyin-  deed  all  the  African  nations,  are  fo  remarkable.  To 
dolent.  this  fhameful  indolence  alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  the  little 
produce  they  reap  from  their  lands,  while  the  Portu- 
guefe  fettled  among  them,  who  are  at  more  pains  in 
the  cultivation  of  theirs,  enjoy  all  manner  of  plenty. 
The  natives,  however,  had  rather  run  the  riik  of  the 
moll  terrible  famines,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the 
*  labour  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  take.  They  feem  to 
think  it  below  them  to  ufe  any  other  excrcifes  than 
thofe  of  dancing,  leaping,  hunting,  {hooting,  &c. ;  the 
reft  of  their  time  they  lpend  in  fmoking,  and  down¬ 
right  idlenefs,  committing  the  laborious  part  of  their 
houfehold  affairs  to  their  flaves,  or,  in  want  of  them, 
to  their  wives.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
thefe  poor  creatures  toiling  in  the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  child  tied  to  their  backs,  and  fainting  under 
their  exceflive  labour  and  heavy  burdens,  or  (which 
is  ftill  worfe)  hunger  and  third.  What  is  yet  more 
furprifingly  lhameful  is,  that  though  they  have  plenty 
of  domeftic  animals  which  they  might  eaiily  make  ufe 
of  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  and  for  other  labori¬ 
ous  fervices,  and  though  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  do  it 
every  day  to  great  advantage  ;  yet  they  will  rather 
fee  their  tender  females  fink  under  their  toil  and  la¬ 
bour,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  any  of 
g  thefe  ufeful  creatures  to  their  affiftance. 

Vegetables  The  ground  produces  variety  of  grain,  but  no  corn 
j  produced  in  or  rice  except  what  is  cultivated  by  the  Portuguefe. 

;  Congo.  Their  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  grows  very  ftrong,  and 
is  well  laden.  This,  being  well  ground,  they  make 
into  bread,  or  boil  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap. 
Of  this  they  have  four  kinds ;  one  of  which  refembling 
what  we  call  French  wheat,  is  produced  in  plenty, 
and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  induftry  in 
the  people.  They  cultivate  alfo  a  variety  of  the  peafe 
VOL.  III. 
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and  bean  kind:  but  what  they  chiefly  live  upon,  as  Congo, 
mo  ft  liiitable  to  their  lazy  dilpofition,  is  a  kind  of  nut,  '■ 
like  our  filberds,  which  fall  to  the  ground  of  thenar 
lelves,  and  are  to  be  found  every  where  ;  every  nut 
that  falls  to  the  ground,  producing  a  new  lltrub  next 
year.  They  have  fcarcely  any  fruit-trees,  but  what 
have  been  brought  thither  by  the  Portuguefe.  They 
have  various  forts  of  palm-trees,  ufeful  both  by  their 
fruit,  leaves,  and  their  juice,  which  is  eafily  convened 
into  wine  ;  alfo  by  affording  a  kind  of  oil  with  which 
they  drefs  their  victuals,  though  the  Europeans  ufe  it 
only  to  burn  in  their  lamps.  They  have  alfo  a  vaft 
number  of  plants  and  fhrnbs,  which  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  deferibe  or  enumerate.  Wheat  is  the  only 
thing  that  the  ground  will  not  produce.  It  pufltes 
forth,  indeed,  the  ftraw  and  the  ear  ;  the  former  of 
which  grows  high  enough,  we  are  told,  to  hide  a  man 
on  horleback,  but  the  latter  is  empty,  without  one  grain 
fit  for  ufe.  Father  Labat,  however,  who  had  lived  a 
confiderable  time  in  fome  of  the  American  iflands, 
where  he  had  obferved  the  1’ame  thing,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  thofe  ears  more  care¬ 
fully,  and  had  found  fome  few  grains ;  and  that,  ha¬ 
ving  fowed  them  afrefh,  they  produced  very  long  ears, 
full  of  large  heavy  grain.  Whence  he  conjectures, 
that  if  the  Portuguefe  had  tried  the  fame  experiment 
in  their  African  let  dements,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  attended  with  the  fame  iuccels.  ^ 

In  the  low  lands  the  grafs  grows  fo  high,  rank,  Hazardous 
and  thick,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  travelling, 
receptacles  for  wild  bealts,  ferpents,  and  other  vene- 
nious  infedls  :  on  this  account  travelling  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  hazardous,  as  they  have  few  beaten  roads  in  the 
whole  country,  and  travellers  are  obliged  to  march 
over  it  through  vaft  plains,  in  continual  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  devoured  or  flung  to  death ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  manifold  difeafes  produced  by  the  unwholeloine 
dews  with  which  the  grafs  is  covered  during  fome 
part  of  the  day.  The  only  method  of  guarding  a- 
gainfl  all  thefe  evils  effectually,  is  by  letting  fire  to 
the  grafs  in  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  quite  parched 
by  the  heat  of  the  ftin  :  but  even  this  cannot  be  don'e 
without  the  greateft  clanger  ;  becaufe  both  the  wild 
beafts  and  venemous  reptiles,  being  rouled  out  of  their 
places  of  retirement,  will  fly  furioully  at  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.  In  this  cafe  there  is  no 
poflibility  of  efcaping,  but  by  climbing  up  the  higlieft 
trees,  or  defending  one’s  felf  by  fire-arms  or  other 
weapons.  In  fucli  emergencies,  the  natives  have  a 
much  better  chance  than  the  Europeans;  the  former 
being  able  to  climb  trees  with  liirpriling  fwiftnefs ; 
while  the  latter  mull  be  alfilled  with  rope-ladders, 
which  they  commonly  caufe  their  blacks  to  carry  about 
with  them,  and  to  go  up  and  fallen  to  one  of  the 
branches.  ,  I0 

The  flowers  are  here  exceedingly  beautiful  and  nu-  Great  va- 
merous.  Almoft  every  field  and  grove  yields  a  hluch  r‘ety  of 
nobler  profpedl  than  the  European  gardens  can  boaft  flowers* 
of,  notwithftanding  the  pains  bellowed  on  their  culti¬ 
vation.  The  flowers  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  prodigious  variety  of  their  colours,  but  the  vaft 
quantity  of  heads  which  grow  upon  one  ftalk.  In 
the  day-time,  indeed,  they  feem  to  have  loft  their  na¬ 
tural  fragrancy  ;  that  being  in  fome  meafure  exhaled 
12  Y  by 
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Congo,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  but  this  is  amply  compenfated 
after  its  fettiug,  and  more  efpecially  a  little  before  its 
rifing,  when  their  fweetncfs  is  again  condenfed,  and 
revived  by  the  coldnefs  and  dews  of  the  night,  after 
which  they  exhale  their  various  rtfrefhing  fcents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  ours.  The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  valleys,  and  woods,  excel 
thole  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white- 
nefs,  but  much  more  in  a  delightful  fragrancy,  without 
offending  the  head,  as  the  European  lilies  do  by  their 
faintilh  Iweetnels.  The  tulips  which  there  grow'  wild, 
though  generally  called  Pcrjic,  have  fomething  fo  lur- 
prifingly  charming  in  the  variety  and  combination  of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  intenfe 
beholder  :  neither  do  their  flowers  grow  fingly  as 
with  its,  but  ten  or  twelve  upon  one  ftalk ;  and  with 
this  double  advantage,  that  they  difful'e  a  very  revi¬ 
ving  and  agreeable  Iweetnels,  and  continue  much  long¬ 
er  in  their  full  bloom.  Of  the  fame  nature  are  their 
tuberofes,  hyacinths,  and  other  native  flowers  ;  which 
fpring  up  in  valt  groups  of  t  oo  and  200  from  one 
root,  thongh  fomewhat  fmaller  than  ours  ;  fome  of 
them  finely  variegated,  and  all  of  them  yielding  an 
agreeable  l’mell.  The  rofes,  jeflamines,  and  other 
exotics  brought  thither  from  Europe  or  America,  come 
up  likewife  in  great  perfection ;  but  require  a  con- 
dant  Cupply  of  water,  and  diligent  attendance  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  degenerating.  The  American  jelfa- 
mine,  in  particular,  inftead  of  Angle  flowers,  will  grow 
up  by  dozens  in  a  bunch  j  fome  of  them  of  an  exqui- 
fite  white,  and  others  of  the  colour  of  the  mod  vivid 
u  fire. 

Animals  of  A  vad  variety  of  animals  of  different  kinds  are 
different  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo  ;  the  chief  of  which 
kind,.  are  tiie  elephant.  This  creature  is  moltly  found  in  the 
province  of  Bamba,  which  abounds  with  woods,  pa- 
llure,  and  plenty  of  water  ;  the  elephants  delighting 
much  to  bathe  themfelves-dnring  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  commonly  go  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more  ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  monltrous  fize,  that 
we  are  told  the  print  of  their  hoof  hath  meafured 
four,  nay  /even,  fpans  in  diameter.  From  the  hair  of 
their  tails,  and  that  of  fome  other  animals,  the  na¬ 
tives,  efpecially  the  women,  weave  themfelves  col¬ 
lars,  bracelets,  girdles,  ire.  with  variety  of  devices 
and  figures,  which  denote  their '  quality  ;  and  are  in 
fuch  efteem,  that  the  hair  of  tw  o  elephants  tails  is 
fuffieient  to  buy  a  flave.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  are 
obliged  to  fend  fome  of  their  braved  and  flouteft  men 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods;  which  is  not  done  with¬ 
out  great  labour  and  danger,  they  being  liere  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fierce.  The  mod  common  way  of  hunting 
them  is  by  digging  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  the  top 
of  which  they  cover  with  branches  and  leaves,  as  is 
pra&ifed  in  mod  parts  of  Alia. 

Lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  beads  of 
prey,  abound  here  in  great  plenty,  and  do  much  da¬ 
mage.  Here  are  alfo  a  vaff  variety  of  monkies  of  all 
fizes  and  lhapes.  The  zebra,  well  known  for  its  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  and  fwiftnefs,  is  alfo  met  with  in  this  conn- 
try.  They  have  alfo  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
alfes  ;  but  the  dante  feems  to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom.  It  is  lhaped  and  coloured  much  like  an 
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ox,  though  not  fo  large.  Its  ikin  is  commonly  bought  Congo, 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  fent  into  Germany  to  be  tanned 
and  made  into  targets,  w’hicli  are  then  called  dantes. 

The  natives  make  ufe  of  their  raw  hide  dried,  to 
make  their  Ihields ;  which  are  fo  tough  that  no  arrow 
or  dart  can  pierce  them  ;  and  they  are  alfo  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  body.  The  creature 
is  vallly  fwift  ;  and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the 
(cent  or  fmokeof  the  gnnpowder  with  fuch  fury,  that 
the  hunter  is  obliged  to  climb  up  a  tree  with  all  pof- 
lible  fpeed  ;  and  this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to 
fecure  before  he  ventures  to  fire.  The  wounded  bead 
finding  its  enemy  out  of  its  reach,  days  for  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  will  not  dir  from  it ;  of  which  the 
hunter  taking  the  advantage,  difpatches  it  with  repeat¬ 
ed  (hots.  The  forells  of  Congo  alfo  fwarm  with 
wild  dogs,  who,  like  the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame 
cattle,  and  are  fo  fierce  that  they  will  attack  armed 
men.  Their  teeth  are  exceeding  keen  and  (harp ; 
they  never  bark,  but  make  a  dreadful  howling  when 
famifhed  or  in  purfuit  of  their  prey.  12 

This  country  alfo  abcunds  with  all  the  different  Birds, 
kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  Le  found  in  other  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  One  fort,  which  they  call  birds  of  mtijic ,  is 
greatly  edeemed,  infomuch  that  perfons  of  the  highed 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greated 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaries  for  the 
fake  of  their  furprifing  melody.  On  the  other  harid,  as 
the  Congoefe  are  fuperditions  to  the  lad  degree,  there, 
are  feveral  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  and  are  fo  terrified  at  the  light  or  hearing 
of  them,  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  ever  fo 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun¬ 
cil,  or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  fo  great 
an  advantage,  the  flight  or  cry  of  fuch  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  difperfe  them  in 
the  utmod  hade  and  confnlion.  The  mod  dreadful  of 
the  ominous  kind  are  the  crows,  ravens,  bats,  and 
owls.  The- great  owl  is  the  mod  terrible  of  all,  and 
to  him  they  give  the  name  of  kariam  pev/ba,  by 
which  words  they  likewife  denote  the  devil.. 

Filh  of  different  kinds  abound  on  the  coads  of  Con¬ 
go  in  great  numbers.  But  the  inland  parts  are  infef- 
ted  with  Inch  numbers  of  ferpcnts,  fcorpions,  and 
other  venomous  infeeds,  as  are  perhaps  fufficient  to 
overbalance  every  natural  advantage  we  have  yet  ^ 
mentioned.  The  mod  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  Ants  very 
are  the  ants  ;  of  which  they  reckon  no  It  Is  than  fix  fe-  dangerous, 
veral  fpeciesof  different  colours  and  fizes;  all  of  them 
formidable,  on  account  of  their  prodigious  numbers, 
and  the  mifehief  they  do  not  only„to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  to  men  and  beads  ;  whom  they  will  fur- 
round  in  the  night  time,  and  devour  even  to  the  very 
bone.  It  is  a  common  practice,  we  are  told,  to  con¬ 
demn  perfons  gnilty  of  fome  atrocious  crimes,  to  be 
dripped  naked,  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  hole  where  thefe  infedls  fwarm  ;  where  they  are 
fure  to  be  devoured  by  them  in  lefs  than  2.4  hours  to 
the  very  bones.  But  criminals  are  not  the  only  per¬ 
fons  who  are  in  danger  from  the  jaws  of  thefe  little 
devouring  infers.  People  may  be  attacked  by  them, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the  night  time,  and 
while  they  are  fleeping  in  their  beds.  This  obliges 
the  natives  to  be  careful  where  they  lie  down,  and  to 
kindle 
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Conjfo.  kindle  a  fmall  fire,  or  at  lead  to  have  a  circle  of  burn- 
—  ■■■  '  —  ing  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This  caution  is  Hill 
more  neceffary  in  the  country  villages  and  hamlets, 
where  perfons  are  otherwife  in  danger  of  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  millions  of  them  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

In  fuch  a  cafe  the  only  expedient  to  fave  one’s  felf  is 
to  jump  up  as  foon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  bruffi  them 
o!F  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  and  then  at  once  to  fet  the 
koufe  on  fire.  The  danger  is  dill  greater  in  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  country,  where  a  perfon  is  often  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  the  bare  ground  ;  and 
may  be  overtaken  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
fuch  profound  fteep,  as  not  to  be  awaked  by  thele  di¬ 
minutive  animals  till  they  have  made  their  way  through 
the  Ikin ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man  alive,  though  there  were  ever  fo 
many  hands  to  afiilt  him :  in  fuch  incredible  quantities 
do  thefe  creatures  abound,  notwithftanding  the  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  who  are  continually  ferreting  the 
ants  out  of  their  retreats,  and  feed  upon  them  with 
the  utmod  avidity. .  This  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the 
natural  lazinefs  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
which  is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  negle£l  to  rid  their 
lands  of  them  by  proper  cultivation,  but  will  fuffer  their 
houfes,  nay  even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermined 
by  them.  Another  kind  of  thefe  deftru£live  vermin  lie 
fo  thick  upon  the  paths  and  highways,  that  a  perfon 
cannot  walk  without  treading  upon,  and  having  his 
legs  and  thighs  almoft  devoured  by  them.  A  third  fort 
of  a  white  and  red  colour,  but  very  fmall,  will  gnaw 
their  way  through  the  harded  wood,  penetrate  into  a 
drong  cheft,  and  in  a  little  while  devour  all  the 
clothes,  linen,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it.  A  fourth 
fort,  fmall  and  black,  leave  a  moll  intolerable  (tench 
upon  every  thing  they  tonch  or  crawl  over,  whe¬ 
ther  clothes  or  houfehold-duff ;  which  are  not  eafily 
fweetened  again  1  or  if  they  pafs  over  vi<5luals,  they 
are  entirely  fpoiled.  A  fifth  fort  harbour  chiefly  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees ;  and  if  a  man  chance 
to  climb  up  thither  to  fave  himfelf  from  a  wild  bead, 
he  is  fo  tormented  by  them,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make  him  endure  the 
(lings  of  thp  other.  A  fixth  fort  is  of  the  flying  kind, 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  former  kinds,  that  live 
wholly  under  ground,  till  nature  furnilhes  them  with 
wings.  After  this,  they  rife  in  fuch  fwarms  as  darken 
the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havock  among  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  did  not  the  natives  come  out  a- 
gaind  them  in  whole  companies,  and  by  dint  of  flaps, 
and  other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  myriads, 
and  then  laying  them  in  heaps,  fet  fire  to  their  wings, 
which  half  broils  them  for  food.  Amidft  all  this  va¬ 
riety  of  pernicious  infe<5ls,  however,  they  have  one 
fpecies  of  a  more  friendly  and  profitable  kind,  viz. 
the  indudrious  bee,  which  furnilhes  the  inhabitants 
with  honey  and  wax  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  is 
(carce  a  hollow  tree,  clift  of  a  rock,  or  chop  of  the 
earth,  in  which  their  combs  are  not  found  in  great 
quantities. 

_  With  refpeit  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom  of 

populous.  Congo,  fome  authors  writing  either  from  mere  conjec¬ 
ture,  or  at  bed  precarious  inferences,  have  reprefent- 
ed  it  as  thinly  peopled.  The  accounts  of  the  miffio* 
naries  and  Portuguefe,  however,  are  directly  op- 


pofite  to  thefe.  They  found  the  country  for  the  mod  Congo, 
part  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  thefe  1 

(warming  with  inhabitants ;  the  cities  well  filled  with 
people,  particularly  the  metropolis,  which  is  faid  to 
contain  above  50,000  fouls.  The  provinces,  though 
not  equally  populous,  yet  in  the  whole,  make  up  fuch 
an  amount,  as  plainly  proves,  that  what  is  wanting  in 
the  one  is  amply  made  up  by  another.  We  are  told 
that  the  duchy  of  Bamba  is  dill  able  to  raife  200,000 
fighting  men,  and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  raife 
double  that  number ;  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Congo,  in  the  year  1665,  confided  of  900,000  fighting 
men,  who  were  attended  by  an  infinite  number  of 
women,  children,  and  (laves.  The  numbers  of  the 
Congoefe  will  appear  the  more  credible,  when  we 
confider  the  extreme  fecundity  of  their  women,  the 
hardinefs  with  which  they  bring  lip  their  children,  and 
the  doutnefs  and  healthinefs  of  their  men.  In  fome 
villages,  if  the  miflionaries  are  to  be  credited,  the 
number  of  children  is  fo  great,  that  a  father  will  part 
with  one  or  two,  for  any  commodity  he  wants,  or 
even  for  fome  trifling  bawble  he  fancies ;  fo  that  the 
number  of  (laves  they  fell  abroad,  leldom  amounts, 
communibus  antiis ,  to  lefs  than  15  or  16,000.  JS 

There  is  fcarce  a  nation  on  earth  that  have  a  higher  Congoefe 
opinion  of  themfelves  or  their  country,  than  the  Con-  have  a  high, 
goefe,  or  that  is  more  hardened  againd  all  convidlion  opinion  of 
to  the  contrary,  from  reafon,  experience,  or  the  mod  “'emfelves. 
impartial  comparifon  with  other  countries  in  Europe 
or  Alia.  Indeed,  it  is  impoffible  they  (hould  think 
otherwife,  when  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
belief,  that  the  red  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  an-  * 
gels,  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its  full  and 
ancient  extent,  was  the  handy-work  of  the  fupreme 
Architect ;  and  mud  of  conrfe  have  vad  prerogatives 
and  advantages  over  all  others.  When  told  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  European  and  Afiatic  courts,  their 
immenfe  revenues,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces  and 
edifices,  the  riches  and  happinefs  of  their  fnbjeids,  the 
great  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  fciences 
to  which  their  country  is  wholly  a  dranger,  they  cool¬ 
ly  anfwer,  that  all  this  comes  vadly  ffiort  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  fplendor  of  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Congo  ; 
and  that  there  can  be  but  one  Congo  in  the  world,  to 
the  happinefs  of  whofe  monarch  and  people  all  the 
red  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to  whofe  treafury 
the  fea  and  rivers  pay  their  condant  tribute  of  ’zim- 
bis,  (or  (hells,  which  are  their  current  coin)  j  whild  other 
princes  mud  condefcend  to  enrich  themfelves  by  dig¬ 
ging  through  rocks  and  mountains,  to  come  at  the  ex¬ 
crements  of  the  earth,  for  fo  they  dyle  gold  and  filver 
which  are  in  fuch  requed  among  other  nations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  imagine,  that  the  nations  which  come 
to  traffic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  fervile  employ¬ 
ment  by  their  poverty  and  the  badnefs  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  induced  to  it  by  luxury  or  avarice  5  ^ 

whild  they  themfelves  can  indulge  their  natural  indo-  Their  in- 
lence  or  (loth,  though  attended  with  the  mod  pinching  tolerable 
poverty,  rather  than  difgrace  the  dignity  of  their  blood  floth»  Pride» 
by  the  lead  effort  of  indudry,  which,  how  laudable  &c# 
and  beneficial  foever,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  only 
a  lefler  degree  of  flavery.  But  though  they  general¬ 
ly  edeem  it  fo  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to 
any  ufeful  work,  they  think  it  no  dilgrace  to  beg  or 
12  Y  2  deal. 
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Congo  fteal.  With  refpeCt  to  the  fir  ft-,  they  are  faid  to  be 

- — - the  mod  fhamelefs  and  importunate  beggars  in  the 

world.  They  will  take  no  denial,  fpare  no  crouching, 
lying,  prayers,  to  obtain  what  they  want,  nor  curfes 
and  ill  language  when  fent  away  without  it.  With 
regard  to  the  laft,  they  deem  no  theft  unlawful  or 
fcandalous,  except  it  be  committed  in  a  private  man¬ 
ner,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon  wronged. 
It  is  efteemed  a  piece  of  bravery  and  gallantry  to 
wrench  any  thing  from  another  by  violence ;  and  this 
kind  of  theft  is  lb  common,  not  only  among  the  vul¬ 
gar,  but  alfo  among  the  great  ones,  that  they  make  no 
fcruple,  in  their  travels  from  place  to  place,  to  feize 
not  only  upon  all  the  provifions  they  meet  with  in 
towns  and  villages,  but  upon  everything  elfe  that  falls 
in  their  way.  Tliefe  violences  oblige  the  poor  people 
to  conceal  the  few  valuables  they  have,  in  fome  fecret 
place  out  of  the  knowledge  and  reach  of  thofe  harpies ; 
and  they  think  themfelves  well  off,  if  they  can  efcape 
a  fevere  baflonading,  or  other  cruel  ufaga  frequently 
inflicted  upon  them  in  order  to  make  them  difcover 
17  the  place  of  their  concealment. 

Complcxi-  The  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo- 
on,  charac-  men,  is  black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree  ;  fome 
17’  CU&  being  °f  a  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their 
oms,  c.  js  black  and  finely  curled  ;  fome  have  it  alfo  of  a 

dark  fandy  colour  :  their  eyes  are  moftly  of  a  fine 
lively  black ;  but  fome  are  of  a  dark  fea-colour.  They 
have  neither  fiat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  Nubians 
and  other  negroes.  Their  ftature  is  moftly  of  the 
middle  fize  ;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  refemble  the  Portuguefe.  In  their  temper 
they  are  miftruftful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous; 
and  where  they  once  take  a  diftafte  or  affront,  will 
fpare  no  pain',  nor  ftick  at  any  means  however  bafe, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  crufh  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There,  is  no  fuch  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affeClion.  A  hulband,  if  an  heathen,  may  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleafes ;  and  if  a  Chriftian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  may  divorce  at 
pleafure,  or  even  fell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
fcarce  ore  among  them  who  will  not  fell  a  fon  or  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  col¬ 
lar  or  girdle  of  coral  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  bottle 
j8  of  wine  or  brandy. 

Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Congoefe  in  many  parts  is  down¬ 
right  idolatry,  accompanied  with  the  mod  ridiculous 
fuperftitions,  and  the  moft  abfurd  and  deteftable  rites 
invented  by  their  gangas  or  priefts ;  and  even  in  thofe 
parts  where  Chriftianity  is  profeffed,  it  is  fo  darkened 
by  fuperftitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  may 
juftly  queftion  whether  the  people  are  any  gainers  by 
the  exchange. 

Govern-  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  monarchical, 
meet.  and  as  defpotic  as  any  in  Afia  or  Africa.  The  kings 
are  the  foie  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions ;  and  thefe  they  can  difpofe  of  to  whom 
they  pleafe,  upon  condition  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
out  of  them  ;  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
or  any  other  negleCt,  they  turn  them  out.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  fubjeCted  to  the  fame  law ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  perfon  of  any  rank  or  quality  what¬ 
ever,  that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  heirs  or 


fucceffors  ;  and  when  thefe  owners  under  the  crown  Congij 
die,  the  lands  immediately  return  to  it  again,  whether  H 
they  were  in  their  poffeffion,  or  had  been  let  to  ever 

fo  many  tenants  under  them  ;  fo  that  it  entirely  de- - 1 — 

pends  on  the  prince  whether  thele  lands  fhall  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  fame,  or  be  difpofed  into  other  hands. 

The  Portuguefe,  however,  fince  their  fettling  in  thefe 
parts,  have  prevailed  upon  the  monarchs  to  permit  the 
heirs  and  fucceffors  to  continue  in  the  quiet  poffeffion 
of  fuch  lands,  in  order  to  avoid  the  confufions,  or  even 
rebellions,  which  the  alienation  and  deprival  of  them 
frequently  occafioned,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  of 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  more  exactly  and  readily 
than  they  did  before. 

In  Congo  there  are  only  three  offences  deemed  ca¬ 
pital,  viz.  treafon,  murder,  and  forcery.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  the  offender’s  punifhtnent  chiefly  depends  on  the 
prince’s  will,  who  commonly  condemns  him  to  the  lols 
of  his  head  and  eftate,  the  latter  being  confifcated  for 
the  king’s  ufe.  A  murderer  is  immediately  beheaded, 
unlefs  fome  atrocious  circumftancesvfeeih  to  require, 
or  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  petition  for,  a. moire 
fevere  death;  in  which  laft  cafe,  he  is ufually  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  them,  to  fuffer  fuch  punifliment  as  they  think 
proper  to  infiicSt  on  him,  and  which  is  generally  put' 
in  execution  immediately  after  fentence  is  pronoun¬ 
ced.  Magic  or  forcery,  a  crime  very  common  in  the 
unconverted  provinces,  is,  on  that  account,  more  fe- 
verely  pumflied  by  the  Chriltians  ;  and  the  perfon  con¬ 
victed  of  it  is  immediately  burned  alive  ;  which  pu¬ 
nifhtnent  feems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe.  Other  ptmilhments  for  leffer  crimes  are  the 
baftinado,  whipping,  fines,  and  imprifonment.  The 
Portuguefe  are  allowed  a  judge  of  their  own  nation, 
not  only  for  their  law-fuits  among  themfelves,  but  be¬ 
tween  them-and  the  natives,  who  decides  all  contro- 
verfies  according  to  the  laws  of  Portugal ;  a  privilege 
granted  to  no  other  Europeans.  20 

St  Salvador  is  the  chief  place  of  traffic  the  Portu-  Commerce, 
guefe  and  other  Europeans  have  in  this  country. 

There  are  thought  to  be  about  4000  of  them  fettled 
here,  who  trade  with  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chief  commodities  they  bring  thither  are  either 
the  produCl  of  Brazil,  or  European  manufactures. 

The  former  confift  chiefly  of  grains,  fruits,  plants,  ire. ; 
the  latter  of  Turky  carpets,  Englifh  cloth,  and  other 
fluffs  ;  copper,  brafs  veffels,  fome  kinds  of  blue  ear¬ 
then  ware,  rings,  and  ornaments  of  gold,  fllver,  and 
other  bafer  metals  ;  coral,  glafs-beads,  bugles,  and 
other  trinkets  ;  light  fluffs  made  of  cotton,  woolen, 
and  linen,  for  cloathing  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  tools 
and  other  utetffils.  In  return  for  thefe,  they  carry  off 
a  great  number  of  flaves,  amounting  to  15  or  r6?ooo 
annually,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  Formerly 
they  ufed  alfo  to  carry  away  elephants  teeth,  furs, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  country ;  but  thefe 
branches  of  commerce  are  now  greatly  decayed  ; 
and  the  flave-trade  is  what  the  Portuguefe  merchants 
principally  depend  on. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of  fevefal  eccle- 
fiaftics  united,  fo  as  to  conftitute  one  body  ;  as  an  af¬ 
fembly  of  cardinals,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  pope’s 
court,  met  for  the  difpatch  of  fome  particular  bufi- 
nefs. 


Thefe 
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$grega-  Thefe  afTemblies,  being  r6  in  number,  are  diftri- 
iMnalifts  buted  into  feveral  chambers,  after  the  manner  of  our 
II  offices  and  courts :  the  fir  ft  whereof  is  the  pope’s  con- 
■^igreve.  gregatjonj  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  prepare  the  molt 
difficult  beneficiary  matters  to  be  afterward  debated 
in  the  confiftory  :  the  fecond  is  the  congregation  of 
the  holy  office,  or  the  inquifition  :  the  third  is  the  con¬ 
gregation  de  propaganda  fide  :  the  fourth  is  the  con¬ 
gregation  for  explaining  the  council  of  Trent :  the  fifth 
is  the  congregation  of  the  index,  deputed  to  examine 
into  pernicious  and  heretical  books  :  the  fixth  is  the 
congregation  of  immunities,  eftablifhed  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  arife  in  the  judgments  of  fuch  fuits  as 
I  are  carried  on  againft  churchmen  :  the  feventh  is  the 

I  congregation  of  bifhops  and  regulars :  the-  eighth  is 

the  congregation  for  the  examination  of  bifhops,  be. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fociety  of  religious, 
cantoned  out  of  any  order,  fo  as  to  make  a  fubdivi- 
fion  of  the  order  itfelf ;  as  the  congregation  of  Cluny, 
be.  among  the  Benedictines.  It  is  hkewife  ufed  for 
i  affemblies  of  pious  perfons,  in  manner  of  fraternities. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  chureh-hiftory,  a 
fed  of  Prote Hants  who  rejeeft  all  church-government, 
except  that  of  a  Angle  congregation  under  the  direc- 
I  tion  of  one  paftor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  afiembly  of  com- 
mifiioners,  envoys,  deputies,  be.  from  feveral  courts 
|  meeting  10  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by 
appointment  of  a  judge,  before  furgeons  and  matrons, 
in  order  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  man  be  impotent, 
I  before  fentence  is  paffed  for  the  diffohition  of  a  mar¬ 

riage  folicited  upon  fuch  a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
I  of  the  trial  of  virility  by  cohgrefs  :  it  had  its  origin  in 

■  France,  from  the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  in 

open  court,  having  been  hard  preffed  by  his  wife,  de- 
I  manded  the  'congrefs.  The  judge,  furprifed  with  the 

I  novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 

as  being  the  fureft  evidence  that  cafe  could  admit  of. 
In  time  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  jurifpru- 
1  dence,  and  was  authorized  by  decreets  and  arrets. 

It  obtained  for  about  120  years ;  and  was  annulled  by 
an  arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found  pre¬ 
carious  ;  feme  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out 
I  of  mere  modefty  and  lhame,  which  is  found  to  have 

the  fame  effect  with  actual  inipotency. 

CONGREVE  (William),  a  younger  brother  of  an 
1  ancient  family  in  Sta|FordIhire.  His  father  was  em¬ 

ployed  in  the  ftewardlhip  of  the  great  eftate  of  the 
earl  of  Burlington  in  Ireland,  where  he  refided  many 
years ;  and  our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr 
Congreve  entered  into  the  Middle-Temple  when  he 
came  to  England,  and  began  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  but 
his  bias  was  toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His 
firft  performance  was  a  novel,  intituled,  Incognita, 
or,  Love  and  Duty  reconciled.  He  foon  after  began 
his  comedy  of  the  Old  Bachelor ;  which  was  the  amufe- 
ment  of  fome  leifure  hours  during  a  flow  recovery 
from  a  fit  of  illnefs  foon  after  his  return  to  England  ; 
and  was  in  itfelf  fo  perfect,  that  Mr  Dryden,  on  its 
being  Ihewn  to  him,  declared  he  had  never  in  his  life 
feen  fuch  a  firft  play.  When  brought  on  the  ftage  in 
1693,  it  met  with  fuch  univerfal  approbation,  that  Mr 


Congreve,  though  he  was  but  19  years  old  at  the  time  Congreve, 
of  his  writing  it,  became  now  confidered  as  a  prop  to 
the  declining  ftage,  and  a  rifing  genius  in  dramatic 
poetry.  The  next  year  he  produced  the  Double 
Dealer  ;  which,  for  what  reafon  is  not  obvious,  did  not. 
meet  with  fo  much  fuecefs  as  the  former.  The  me¬ 
rit  of  his  firft  play,  however,  had  obtained  him  the 
favour  and  patronage  of  lord  Halifax,  and  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  marks  of  diftinction  from  queen  Mary  ;  on  whofe 
death,  which  happened  in  the  clofe  of  this  year,  he 
wrote  a  very  elegant  elegiac  paftoral.  In  1695, 
when  Betterton  opened  the  new  houfe  in  Lincoln’s- 
inn  Fields,  Mr  Congreve  joining  with  him,  gave  him 
liis  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  with  which  the  company 
opened  their  campaign  ;  and  which  met  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  they  immediately  offered  the  author  a  Glare 
in  the  management  of  the  houfe,  on  condition  of  his 
furniftiing  them  with  one  play  yearly.  This  offer  he 
accepted ;  but  whether  through  indolence,  or  that  cor- 
retftnefs  which  he  looked  upon  as  neceflary  to  his 
works,  his  Mourning  Bride  did  not  come  cut  till  1697, 
nor  his  Way  of  the  IV or  Id  till  two  years  afier  that. 

The  indifferent  fuccefs  this  laft  mentioned  play,  though 
an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from  the  public, 
Completed  that  difguft  to  the  theatre,  which  a  long 
conteft  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had  attacked  the 
immoralities  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  and  more  efpecially 
fome'of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he  determined  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  write  for  the  ftage.  However,  though 
he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not  lay  down  the 
pen  entirely  ;  but  occafionally  wrote  many  little  pie¬ 
ces  both  in  profe  and  verle,  all  of  which  ftand  on  the 
records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very  poffihle,  however, 
that  he  might  not  fo  foon  have  given  way  to  this  dif- 
guft,  had  not  the  eafinefs  of  his  tircumftances  render¬ 
ed  any  fnbfervience  to  the  opinions  and  caprice  of  the 
town  abfolutely  unneceffiry  to  him.  For  his  abilities 
having  very  early  in  life  raiftd  him  to  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  then  the  Maece¬ 
nas  of  the  age,  that  nobleman,  defirous  of  railing  fo 
promifing  a  genius  above  the  rteceffity  of  too  hafty 
productions,  made  him  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
Hcenfiog  hackney-coaches,  or,  according  to  Coxeter, 
a  cominiffion  of  the  wine- licenfe.  He  Soon  after  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and  not  long 
after  gave  him  a  poft  in  the  cuftoms  worth  600 1.  per 
annum.  In  the  year  1 718,  he  was  appointed  fecre- 
tary  of  Jamaica ;  fo  that,  with  all  together,  his  income 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  upwards  of 
1200I.  a-year. 

The  greateft  part  of.  the  laft  20  years  of  his  fife 
was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement  ;  and  he  either  did 
not,  or  affected  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
reputation.  Yet  fome  part  of  that  conduct  might 
proceed  from  a  degree  of  pride  ;  to  which  purpofe, 

T.  Cibber,  in  his  lives  of  the  poets,  vol.  IV.  p.  93,  re¬ 
lates  the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  “  When  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  waited  upon  Mr 
Congreve,  and  paffed  fome  compliments  upon  the  me¬ 
rit  and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked- 
him  ;  but  at  tlie  fame  time  told  that  ingenious  fo¬ 
reigner,  that  he  did  nor  chufe  to  be  confidered  as  an* 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
fight  expected  to  be  vifited.  Voltaire  anfwered,  that 

if 
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Congruity.  if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  a  private  gentle- 

. . .  ■■  man,  in  all  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled 

with  that  viiit.  He  obferves,  in  his  own  account  of 
the  tranfa&ion,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difgufted  with 
fo  unfealonable  a  piece  of  vanity.” 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout ;  and  making  a  tour  to  Bath  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  waters,  was  unfortunately  overturned  in 
his  chariot ;  by  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  got  fome  in¬ 
ward  bruife,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain  in 
liis  fide  ;  and,  bn  his  return  to  London,  continued  gra¬ 
dually  declining  in  his  health,  till  the  19th  of  January 
1729,  when  he  died,  aged  57  ;  and,  on  the  26th  fol¬ 
lowing,  was  buried  in  Weltminfter  Abbey,  the  pall 
being  lupported  by  perfons  of  the  firit  diftinCtion. 

CONGRUITY,  a  fuitablenefs  or  relation  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  things. 

The  terms  congruity  and  propriety  are  not  applicable 
to  any  fingle  object  :  they  imply  a  plurality,  and  ob- 
vioufly  fignify  a  particular  relation  between  different 
objects.  Thus  we  currently  fay,  that  a  decent  garb 
is  l'uitable  or  proper  for  a  judge ;  modeft  behaviour  for 
a  young  woman  ;  and  a  lofty  ftyle  for  an  epic  poem  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  incon¬ 
gruous  to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  overgrown 
farthingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfe 
and  dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjeCt  in  an  elevated  ftyle, 
an  elevated  fubjeCt  in  a  mean  ftyle,  a  firft  minifter 
darning  his  wife’s  flocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in 
lawn  lleeves  dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other 
caufe,  but  from  a  fenfe  of  congruity  or  propriety  ;  for, 
fuppofing  us  deftitute  of  that  fenie,  the  terms  would 
be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  pro¬ 
priety,  where-ever  perceived,  is  agreeable  ;  and  that 
incongruity  or  impropriety,  where-ever  perceived,  is 
difagreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  afeertain  what 
are  the  particular  objects  that  in  conjunction  fuggeft 
tliefe  relations  ;  for  there  are  many  objeCts  that  do 
not :  the  fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  a  picture,  or  a  man  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
a  mountain,  fuggeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongrui¬ 
ty.  It  feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true 
by  induction,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor 
incongruity  but  among  things  that  are  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  fome  relation  ;  fuch  as  a  man  and  his  ac¬ 
tions,  a  principal  and  its  acceffories,  a  fubjeCt  and  its 
ornaments.  We  are  indeed  fo  framed  by  nature,  as, 
among  things  fo  connected,  to  require  a  certain  fuit¬ 
ablenefs  or  cdrrefpondence,  termed  congruity  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  and  to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppo- 
fite  relation  of  incongruity  or  impropriety. 

If  tilings  connected  be  the  fubjeCt  of  congruity,  it  is 
reafonable  before-hand  to  exped,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  fhould  he  required  proportioned  to  the  de- 

free  of  the  connection.  And  upon  examination  we 
nd  this  to  hold  in  faCt :  where  the  relation  is  intimate, 
as  between  a  caufe  and  its  efleCt,  a  whole  and  its  parts, 
we  require  the  ftriCteft  congruity  ;  but  where  the  re¬ 
lation  is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among  things  jumbled 
together  in  the  fame  place,  we  require  little  or  no 
.congruity,:  the  ftriCteft  propriety  is  required  in  beha¬ 


viour  and  manner  of  living  ;  becaufe  a  man  is  con- 
ne&ed  with  thele  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effect  : 
the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the  ground  it  ftands 
upon,  is  of  the  molt  intimate  kind ;  and  therefore  the 
fituation  of  a  great  houie  ought  10  be  lofty  ;  its  relation 
to  neighbouring  hills,  rivers,  plains,  being  that  of  pro¬ 
pinquity  only,  demands  but  a  fniall  ihare  of  congruity ; 
among  members  of  the  fame  club,,  the  congruity  ought 
to  be  coniiderable,  as  well  as  among  things  placed  for 
fhow  in  the  fame  niche  :  among  paifengers  in  a  ftage- 
coach,  we  require  very  little, congruity  ;  and  lefs  itill 
at  a  public  fpeCtacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  common¬ 
ly  to  be  held  a  lpecies  of  it ;  and  yet  they  differ  1b 
eflentially,  as  never  ,to  coincide  :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  fingle  fubjeCt  ;  congruity  upon  a  plu¬ 
rality  :  further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with 
relation  to  other  tilings,  produce  the  ltrongelt  fenfe  of 
incongruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned 
fynonymous  terms  ;  but  they  are  diftinguiihable  ;  and 
the  preciie  meaning  of  each  mult  be  afeertained.  Con- 
gruity  is  the  genus,  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpecies ; 
for  we  call  nothing  propriety ,  but  that  eftngruity  or 
fuitablenefs  which  ought  to  fublill  between  fenlible 
beings  and  their  thoughts,  words,  and  aCtions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  tliefe  fecondary  re¬ 
lations,  we  fliall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the  molt 
confiderable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part 
to  the  whole,  being  exiremely  intimate,  demands  the 
utmott  degree  of  congruity  ;  even  the  flighteft  devia¬ 
tion  is  dilguftful. 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  fumifli- 
ed  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  lubjqCt  and  its 
ornaments.  A  literary  performance  intended  merely 
for  amufement,  is  fufceptible  of  much  ornament,  as 
well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a  play-houfe  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relifli  for  fhow  and  decora¬ 
tion.  The  molt  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-aCtors  :  the 
truth  is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty 
fine  thing ;  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital 
circumftances,  we  look  not  for  nature  nor  propriety 
in  thofe  which  are  acceffory.  On  other  hand,  a  fe- 
rious  and  important  fubjeCt  admits  not  much  orna¬ 
ment  }  nor  a  fubjeCt  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful  :  and  a  fubjeCt  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftinefs 
and  grandeur,  appears  belt  in  a  drefs  altogeiher  plain. 

To  a  perl’on  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  ap¬ 
parel  is  unfuitable  ;  which,  beffdes  the  incongruity, 
has  a  bad  effeCt ;  for  by  contraft  it  fliows  the  mean- 
nefs  of  appearance  in  the  ftrongeft  light.  Sweetnefs 
of  look  and  manner,  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs,  joined 
with  the  greateft  elegance.  A  ftately  and  majeltic 
air  requires  fumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be 
gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman 
of  confummate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned, 
and  yet  fhows  beft  in  a  plain  drefs : 

- - - For  lovelinefs 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,  ' 

But  is  when  unadorn'd,  adorn’d  the  moft. 

Thomfon’ s  Autumn,  208.  • 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  orna¬ 
ment,  but  alfo  the  kind.  The  ornaments  that  einbel- 

lifti 
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-flfcngruity.  Iifh  a  dancing-room  ought  to  be  all  of  them  gay..  No 
'  Jj  picture  is  proper  for  a  church,  but  what  has  religion 

for  its  fubjedt.  All  the  ornaments  upon  a  fhield  ought 
to  relate  to  war  ;  and  Virgil,  with  great  judgment, 
confines  the  carvings  upon  the  fhield  of  Aineas  to  the 
military  hiltory  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  heauty  is 
overlooked  by  Horner  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  fculpture 
upon  the  fhield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in 
general,  and  of  joy  and  feftivity  in  particular  t  the 
author  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  fame  inattention,  in 
defcribing  the  fhield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments, 
we  mull  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt 
that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  alfo  to  the  circumftances  in 
which  it  is  placed  :  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for 
j  a  ball,  will  appear  not  altogether  fo  decent  at  public 

Iworfhip ;  and  the  fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  different¬ 
ly  for  a  marriage-feaft  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than 
his  fentime'nts,  words,  and  actions  ;  and  therefore  we 
require  here  the  ltridteft  conformity.  When  we  find 
what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  pro¬ 
priety  :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  fenfe  of  im¬ 
propriety  is  not  lefs  lively.  Hence  the  uriiverfal  dif- 
tafte  of  affedtation,  which  confifts  in  making  a  fhew  of 
greater  delicacy  and  refinement  than  is  fuited  either 
to  the  character  or  circumftances  of  the  perfon. 

Congruity  and  propriety,  where-ever  perceived, 
appear  agreeable  ;  and  every  agreeable  objedt  pro- 
duceth  in  the  mind  a  pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity 
and  impropriety,  on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable ; 
and  of  courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo¬ 
tions,  whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes  vanifh 
without  any  confequence  j  but  more  frequently  occa- 
fion  other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exemplify. 

When  any  flight  incongruity  is  perceived,  in  an  ac¬ 
cidental  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as  of  paf- 
fengers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at  an 
ordinary  ;  the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  after  a 
momentary  exigence,  vanifheth  without  producing 
any  effect.  But  this  is  riot  the  cale  of  propriety  and 
impropriety  :  voluntary  adts,  whether  words  or  deeds, 
are  imputed  to  the  author ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  efteem  ;  when  improper,  we  punifh  him 
with  our  contempt.  Let  ns  fuppofe,  for  example,  a 
generous  action  fuited  to  the  character  of  the  author, 
which  raifes  in  him  and  in  every  fpedtator  the  plea¬ 
fant  emotion  of  propriety  :  this  emotion  generates  in 
the  author  both  felf-elteem  and  joy  ;  the  former  when 
he  confiders  his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter 
when  he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  others  will 
entertain  of  him  ;  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  pro¬ 
duced!  in  the  fpedtators  efteem  for  the  author  of  the 
adtion  ;  and  when  they  think  of  themfelves,  it  alfo 
produceth,  by  means  of  contrail,  an  emotion  of  humi¬ 
lity.  To  difeover  the  effedts  of  an  unfnitable  action, 
we  mull  invert  each  of  thefe  circumftances  :  the  pain¬ 
ful  emotion  of  impropriety  generates  in  the  author  of 
the  adtion  both  humility  and  fhame  ;«the  former  when 
he  confiders  his  relation  to  the  adtion,  and  the  latter 
when  he  confiders  what  others  will  think  of  him  :  the 
fame  emotion  of  impropriety  produceth  in  the  fpedta¬ 
tors  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  adtion  ;  and  it  alfo 
produceth,  by  means  of  contrail,  when  they  think-  of 


themfelves,  an  emotion  of  felf- efteem.  Here  then  Congruity. 
are  many  different  emotions,  derived  from  the  fame 
action  confidered  in  different  views  by  different  per- 
fons  ;  a  machine  provided  with  many  fprings,  and  not 
a  little  complicated.  Propriety  of  adtion,  it  would 
feero,  i-  a  chief  favourite  of  nature,  when  fuch.care 
and  folicitude  is  bellowed  upon  it.  It  is  not.  left  to 
our  own  choice  ;  but,  like  juitice,  is  required  at  our 
hands ;  and,  like  juftice,  is  enforced  by  natural  rewards 
and  punifhments  :  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity,  do 
any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper ;  he  iulfers  the 
chaftifement  of  contempt  infiidted  by  others,  and  of 
fhame  inflicted  by  himlelf.  An  apparatus  fo  compli¬ 
cated,  and  fo  Angular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  : 
for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  we  may  con¬ 
clude  with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
the  human  conftitution  is  intended  for  fome  valuable 
purpofe. 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  punifhed  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  which  are  vented  againlt  the  offender  by 
correfponding  external  expreffions : ,  nor  is  even  the 
flighteft  impropriety  fuffered  to  pals  without  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  contempt.  But  there  are  improprieties,  of. 
the  flighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter;  of  which 
we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
abfurdities  of  our  own  fpecies :  fuch  improprieties  re¬ 
ceive  a  different  punifhment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
occafioncd  by  an  impropriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  in¬ 
timately  in  the  mind  of  the  fpedlaror,  are  expreffed 
externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugh 
of  derifion  or  j com.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves 
not  only  contempt  but  laughter,  is  diltingnifhed  by  the 
epithet  of  ridiculous  ,-  and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn 
is  the  punifhment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor 
ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of 
infiicting  this  punilhment,.  as  fometimes  to  exert  it 
even  againlt  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies  :  witnefs 
a  turkycock  Iwelling  with  pride,  and  ftrutting  with 
difplayed  feathers;  a  ridiculous  object,  which  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

We  muft  not  expedt,  that  thefe  different  impro¬ 
prieties  are  feparated  by  diftindt  boundaries:  for  of 
improprieties,  from  the  flighteft  to  the  mofl  grofs, 
from  the  moft  rifible  to  the  moft  feriotis,  there  are 
degrees  without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing 
fome  unbecoming  adtions,  too  rifible  for  anger,  and 
too  ferious  for  derifion,  the  fpedtator  feels  a  fort  of 
mixt  emotion,  partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger ; 
which  accounts  for  an  expreflion,  common  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  impropriety  of  fome  adtions,  that  we 
know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  ohferved,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a 
rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always  flight,  the  con¬ 
tempt  we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint, 
though  derifion,  its  gratification,  is  extremely,  plea¬ 
fant.  This  difproportion  between  a  paflion  and  its 
gratification,  feems  not  conformable  to  the  analogy 
ef  nature.  In  looking- abont  for  a  folution,  we  muft 
reflect  upon  what  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  impro¬ 
per  adtionnot  only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,, 
but  alfo,  by  means  of  contraft,  fwells  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  we  have  of  ourfelves.  This  contributes,  more  than- 
any  other  article,  to  the  pleafure  we  have  in  ridiculing 
follies- 
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Cttogrurty.  follies  and  abfurditiesj  and  accordingly,  it  is  weil  the  efteem  of  others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  great  eft 
known,  that  they  who  put  the  greateit  value  upon  bleffing,  by  gaining  a  juiily-founded  l’elf-elteem.  But 
themfelves  are  the  moft  prone  to  laugh  at  Qthers.  in  a  njiatter  ip  eliential  to  our  well-being,  even  lelfr 
Pride,  which  is  a  vivid  pafliori,  pleafant  in  itielf,  and  interctt  is  licit  relied  on  :  the  powerful  authority  of  du- 
not  lefs  fo  in  its  gratification,  would  fingly  be  fuffi,-  ty  is  fupertfdded  to  the  motive  of  intereft.  The  God 
cient  to  account  for  the  pleasure  of  ridicule,,  without  of  nature,  in  all  things  efl’entiul  to  our  liappinels,  hath 
borrowing  any  aid  from  contempt.  Hence  appears  obferved  pne  puiform  method:  to  keep  us  iteady  in 
the  reafon  of  a  noted  ohlervatiou.  That  we  are  the  our  conduct,  he  hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws 
moft  difpofed  to  ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  and  principles,  which  prevent  many  aberrations,  that 
of  ethers,  when  we  are  in  high  fpirits;  for  in  high  would  daiiy  happen  were  we  totally  furrendered  to 
fpirits,  felf-conceit  difplays  itielf  with  more  than  or-  lo  fallible  a  guide  as  i$  human  reafon.  Propriety  can¬ 
dinary  vigour.  not  rightly  be  cordkkred  in  another  light,  than  as  the 

With  regard  to  the  final  caufes  of  congruity  and  natural  law  that  regulates, our  conduit  with  lei’pedl  to 
impropriety  ;  one,  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  ob-  ourfelves;  as  juftice .  is  tfie  natural  law  that  regulates 
vious,  that  the  lenfe  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  of  our  conduct  with  refpedt  to  others.  We  call  proprie- 
the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  ty  a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice ;  becaufe  both  are  e- 
our  entertainment.  Congruity,  indeed,  with  rel’pect  qually  rules  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  obeyed  :  pro¬ 
to  quantity,  coincides  with  proportion  :  when  the  priety  includes  this  obligation  ;  for  to  fay  an  adtion  is 
parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufted  to  each  other,  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay,  that  it  ought  to  be 
it  may  be  faid  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the  performed;  and  to  fay  it  is  improper,  is,  in  other 
congruity  ofits  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  words,  to  lay  that  it  ought  to  be  forborne.  It  is  this 
But  propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  very  character  of  pught  and  Jbould  that  makes  juftice  a 
can  never  be  the  fame  with  proportion :  a  very  long  law  to  us  >  and  the  fame  charadter  is  applicable  to  pro- 
nofe  is  di (proportioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  imfirq-  priety,  though  perhaps  more  faintly  than  to  juftice : 
per.  In  fonte  inltances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coin-  hut  the  difference  is  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind  ;  and 
cides  with  difproportion  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  but  never  we  pught,  without  hefitation  or  reludtan^e,  tp  fubmit 
in  the  fame  refpedt  ;  fpr  example,  a  very  little  man  equally  to  the  government  of  both, 
buckled  to  a  long  toledo :  confidering  the  man  and  the  But  it  muft,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that 
fword  with  refpedt  to  fize,  we  perceive  a  difpropor-  to  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  an- 
tion  ;  confidering  the  fword  as  the  choice  of  the  man,  nexed  the  iandfions  of  rewards  and  punifhments ; 
we  perceive  an  impropriety.  which  evidently  prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpedt  to  miftakes,  the  other.  The  fatisfadtion  a  man  hath  in  doing  his 
blunders,  and  abfurdities,  is  happily  contrived  for  the  duty,  joined  with  the  efteem  and  good  will  of  others, 
good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpedtators,  it  is  produdtive  is  the  reward  that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  pu- 
of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  in-  nifhments  alfo,  though  not  the  fame,  are  nearly  al- 
terval  from  bufinefs.  But  this  is  a  trifle  in  refpedt  of  lied ;  and  differ  in  degree  more  than  in  quality.  Dif- 
vvhat  follows.  It  is  painfulto  be  the  fubjedt  of  ridj-  obedience  to  the  law  of  juftice,  is  punifhed  with  re- 
cule  ;  and  to  punifh  with  ridicule  the.  man  who  is  mprle;  difobedience  to  the  law  of  propriety,  with 
guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his  .  fliame,  which  is  remorl’e  in  a  lower  degree.  Every 
guard  in  time  comiug.  Thus  even  the  moft  innocent  trangreflion  of  the  law  of  juftice  raifes  indignation  in 
blunder  is  not  committed  with  impunity  i  becaufe,  the  beholder  ;  and  fo  doth  every  flagrant  tranlgref- 
were  errors  licen fed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  inatten-  lion  of  the  law  of  propriety.  Slighter  improprieties 
tion  would  grow  into  a  habit,  and  be  the  occafion  of  receive  a  milder  punifhment :  they  are  always  re- 
lmich  hurt.  bilked  with  lonie  degree  of  contempt,  and  frequently 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is  with  dcrifion.  In  general,  it  is  true,  that  the  rewards 
of  all  the  moft  illuftrious.  To  have  a  juft  notion  of  and  punifhments  annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  propriety, 
it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpedt  others  tnuft  be  dif-  are  flighter  in  degree  than  thofe  annexed  to  the  fenfe 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  that  refpedt  ourfelves.  Fideli-  of  juftice:  which  is  wifely  ordered,  becaufe  duty  to 
ty,  gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  others  is  ftill  more  elfential  to  fociety,  than  duty  to 
of  the  firft  fort;  temperance,  modefty,  firmnefs  of  ourfelves;  for  fociety  could  not  iublift  a  moiqent, 
mind,  are  examples  of  the  other:  the  former  are  were  individuals  not  protected  from  the  headlining 
made  duties  by  the  fenfe  of  juftice  ;  the  latter  by  tlje  and  turbulent  paflion  of  their  neighbours, 
fenfe  of  propriety.  Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  CONI,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and 

of  propriety,  that  mutt  roufe  our  attention.  It  is  un-  capital  of  a  territory  of  that  name,  with  a  good  cita- 

doubtedly  the  interelt  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his  be-  del.  This  town  being  divided  into  two  factions,  it 
haviour  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  fta-  furrendered  to  the  French  in  1641  ;  but  was  reftored 
tion  allotted  him  by  Providence;  for  fuch  rational  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  foon  after.  It  is  feated  at  the 
conduit  contributes  in  every  refpedt  to  happinefs,  by  confluence  of  the  rivers  Grefle  and  Sture.  E.  Long, 

preferving  health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  7*  29.  N,  Lat.  44.  23.  . 

CONIC  SECTIONS 

ARE  curve  lines  formed  by  the  interfedtions  of: a  If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  vertex,  the 
cone  and  plane.  fedtion  will  be  a  triangle  ABC,  Plate  LXXIV.  fig.  x . 
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If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the 
faction  will  be  a  circle.  If  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DEF, 
fig.  i.  in  fuch  a  direction,  that  the  fide  AC  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  palling  through  the  vertex,  and  having  its  bafe 
BC  perpendicular  to  EF,  may  be  parallel  to  DP,  the 
fedtion  is  a  parabola ;  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DR, 
fig.  2.  meeting  AC,  the  feci  ion  is  an  ellipfe;  and  if  it 
be  cut  by  a  plane  DMO,  fig.  3-  which  would  meet  AC 
extended  beyond  A,  it  is  an  hyperbola. 

If  any  line  HG,  fig.  I.  be  drawn  in  a  parabola  per¬ 
pendicular  to  DP,  the  fquare  of  IIG  will  be  to  the 
fquare  of  EP,  as  DG  to  DP ;  for  let  LHK  be  a  fec- 
tion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  therefore  a  circle,  the 
rectangle  LGK,  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  HG, 
and  the  re<ft  angle  BPC  equal  to  the  fquare  of  EP ; 
therefore  thefe  fqnares  will  be  to  each  other  as  their 
rectangles ;  that  is,  as  BP  to  LG,  that  is  DP  to  DG. 
Sect.  I.  Dcfcription  of  Conic  ScBions  on  a  Plane. 

i.  PARABOLA. 

“  Let  AB,  fig.  4.  be  any  right  line,  and  C  any  point 
“  without  it,  and  DKF  a  ruler,  which  let  be  placed 
u  in  fame  plane  in  which  the  right  line  and  point  are, 
“  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  fide  of  it,  as  DK,  be  ap- 
u  plied  to  the  right  line  AB,  and  the  other  fide  KF 
**  coincide  with  the  point  C ;  and  at  F,  the  extremi- 
“  ty  of  the  fide  KF,  let  be  fixed  one  end  of  the  thread 
“  FNC,  whofe  length  is  equal  to  KF,  and  the  other 
tl  extremity  of  it  at  the  point  C,  and  let  part  of  the 
“  thread,  as  FG,  be  brought  elofe  to  the  fide  KF  by 
“  a  fmall  pin  G  j  then  let  the  fquare  DKF  be  moved 
“  from  B  towards  A,  fo  that  all  the  while  its  fide  DK 
“  be  applied  elofe  to  the  line  BA,  and  in  the  mean 
“  time  the  thread  being  extended  will  always  be  ap- 
“  plied  to  the  fide  KF,  being  ftopt  from  going  from 
“  it  by  means  of  the  fmall  pin  ;  and  by  the  motion  of 
“  the  fmall  pin  N  there  will  be  defcribed  a  certain 
“  curve,  which  is  called  a  femi-parabola. 

“  And  if  the  fquare  be  brought  to  its  firlt  given  po- 
“  fition,  and  in  the  fame  manner  be  moved  along  the 
“  line  AB,  from  B  towards  H,  the  other  femi-para- 
“  bola  will  be  defcribed.” 

The  line  AB  is  called  the  direBix ;  C,  the  focus ; 
any  line  perpendicular  to  AH,  a  diameter ;  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  curve,  its  vertex ;  and  four  times 
the  diftance  of  the  vertex  from  the  directrix,  its  latus 
re  Bum  or  parameter. 

2.  ELLIPSE. 

“  If  any  two  points,  as  A  and  B,  fig.  5.  be  taken 
(<  in  any  plane,  and  in  them  are  fixed  the  extremities 
“  of  a  thread,  whofe  length  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
*(  tance  between  the  points,  and  the  thread  extended 
<(  by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  C,  and  if  the  pin  be  moved 
<(  round  from  any  point  until  it  return  to  the  place 
u  from  whence  it  began  to  move,  the  thread  being 
t(  extended  during  the  whole  time  of  the  revolution, 
“  the  figure  which  the  fmall  pin  by  this  revolution 
(<  defcribes  is  called  an  ellipfe .” 

The  points  AB  are  called  the  foci ;  D,  the  centre  ; 
EF,  the  tranfoerfe  axis ;  GH,  the  leffer  axis ;  and 
any  other  line  palling  through  D,  a  diameter. 

3.  HYPERBOLA. 

M  If  to  the  point  A,  fig.  6.  in  any  plane,  one  end 
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“  of  the  rule  AB  be  placed,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Plate  ^ 

“  about  that  point,  as  a  centre,  it  may  freely  move ;  LXXXtV. 
“  and  if  to  the  other  end  B,  of  the  rule  AB,  be  fixed 

the  extremity  of  the  thread  BDC,  whofe  length  is 
“  fmaller  than  the  rule  AB,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
“  thread  being  fixed  in  the  point  C,  coinciding  with 
u  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB,  which  is  in  the  fame  plane 
“  with  the  given  point  A  ;  and  let  part  of  the  thread, 

<c  as  BD,  be  brought  dole  to  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB, 

“  by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  D ;  then  let  the  rule  be 
“  moved  about  the  point  A,  from  C  towards  T,  the 
“  thread  all  the  while  being  extended,  and  the  re- 
“  maining  part  coinciding  with  the  fide  of  the  rule  be 
ct  ing  ftopt  from  going  from  it  by  means  of  the  fmall 
“  pin,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  fmall  pin  D,  a  certain 
“  figure  is  described  which  is  called  the  fe mi -hypsrbi  la." 

The  other  femi-hyperbola  is  defcribed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  the  oppofite  HKF,  by  fixing  the  ruler  to 
C,  and  the  thread  to  A,  and  defcribing  it  in  the  fame 
manner.  A  and  C  are  called  foci;  the  point  G,  which 
bifects  AC,  the  centre ;  KE,  the  tranfverfe  axis ;  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  a 
tranfuerfe  diameter ;  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  cut  off  by 
the  circle  MN,  whofe  centre  is  E,  and  radius  equal  to 
CG,  is  called  the  fecond  axis. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  E,  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  fecond  axis  GP  and  GO  be  joined,  they 
are  called  asymptotes.  Any  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  not  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  and  equal  in 
length  to  the  part  of  a  tangent  parallel  to  it,  and  in¬ 
tercepted  betwixt  the  alfymptotes,  is  called  a  fecond 
diameter. 

An  ordinate  to  any  fecftion  is  a  line  bife<fted  by  a 
diameter  and  the  abfcifla,  the  part  of  the  diameter  cut 
off  by  the  ordinate. 

Conjugate  diameters  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola 
are  fuch  as  mutually  bifedt  lines  parallel  to  the  other  ; 
and  a  third  proportional  to  two  conjugate  diameters 
is  called  the  latus  reBum  of  that  diameter,  which  is 
the  firft  in  the  proportion. 

In  the  parabola,  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to 
the  focus  are  equal  to  perpendiculars  to  the  direflrix  ; 
being  both  equal  to  the  part  of  the  thread  feparated 
from  the  ruler. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  two  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  curve  to  the  foci  are  equal  to  each  other,  being 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thread  ;  they  are  alfo  equal 
to  the  tranverfe  axis.  In  the  hyperbola  the  difference 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  foci  is  equal, 
being  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  the  ru¬ 
ler  and  thread,  and  is  equal  to  the  tranverfe  axis. 

From  thefe  fundamental  properties  all  the  others 
are  derived. 

The  ellipfe  returns  iiito  itfelf.  The  parabola  and 
hyperbola  may  be  extended  without  limit. 

Every  line  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  of  a  pa¬ 
rabola  meets  it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards 
within  it ;  and  every  line  drawn  from  the  focus  meets 
it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards  without  it.  And 
every  line  that  pafles  through  a  parabola,  not  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  direftrix,  will  meet  it  again,  but  only 
once. 

Every  line  palling  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe 
12  Z  is 
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is  bifeefted  by  it ;  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  the  greateft  of 
all  thefe  lines ;  the  leffer  axis  the  leaft ;  and  thefe 
nearer  the  tranfverfe  axis  greater  than  thofe  more  re¬ 
mote. 

In  the  hyperbola,  every  line  pafling  through  the 
centre,  is  bife<fted  by  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  and  the 
tranverfe  axis  is  the  leaft  of  all  thefe  lines ;  alfo  the 
fecond  axis  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  fecond  diameters. 
Every  line  drawn  from  the  centre  within  the  angle 
contained  by  the  aftymptotes,  meets  at  once,  and  falls 
afterwards  within  it ;  and  every  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  without  that  angle  never  meets  its,;  and  a 
line  which  cuts  one  of  the  aftymptotes,  and  cuts  the 
ether  extended  beyond  the  centre,  will  meet  both  the 
oppofite  hyperbolas  in  one  point. 

If  a  line  GM,  fig.  4.  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  a 
parabola  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  wi|l  be  an  ordi¬ 
nate  to  the  axis,  and  its  fquare  will  be  equal  to  the 
redtangle  tinder  the  abfcifta  MI  and  latus  rtftum ;  for, 
becattfe  GMC  is  a  right  angle,  GM?  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  GC?  and  CM? ;  but  GC  is  equal  to  GE, 
which  is  equal  to  MB ;  therefore  GM?  is  equal  to 
BM? — CM? ;  which,  becaufe  Cl  and  IB  are  equal,  is 
(8  Euc.  2.)  equal  to  four  times  the  retftangle  under  MI 
and  JB,  or  equal  to  the  redtangle  under  MI  and  the 
latus  retftnm. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  different  ordinates  be 
drawn  to  the  axis,  their  fquares  being  each  equal  to 
the  reft  angle  under  the  abfcifta  and  latus  reclum,  will 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  abfeiflas, 
■which  is  the  fame  property  as  was  fhewn  before  to 
take  place  in  the  parabola  cut  from  the  cone,  and 
proves  thofe  curves  to  be  the  fame. 

This  property  is  extended  alfo  to  the  ordinates  of 
pther  diameters,  whofe  Iquares  are  equal  to  the  rec¬ 
tangle  under  the  abfeiflas  and  parameters  of  their  re- 
fpeefive  diameters. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the 
redlangle  under  the  fegmentsof  the  diameter,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the 
firft  diameter  to  its  latus  reftum  ;  that  is,  LK?  fig.  5. 
is  to  EKF  as  EF?  to  GH?. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to 
the  recftangle  contained  under  the  fegments  of  the  dia¬ 
meters  betwixt  its  vertices,  as  the  Iquare  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the  fquare  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the  firft  diameter 
to  its  latus  rectum  j  that  is,  SX?  is  to  EXK  as  MN?  to 
KE?. 

Or  if  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a  fecond  diameter, 
its  fquare  will  be  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  diameter,  and  of  the  line  intercepted  betwixt 
the  ordinate  and  centre,  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  that 
is,  RZ?  fig.  6.  is  to  ZG?  added  to  GM?,  as  KE?  to 
MN?.  Thefe  are  the  mod  important  properties  of 
the  conic  fedtions  :  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it  ts  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  figures  are  the  fame  deferibed 
on  a  plane  as  cut  from  the  cone ;  which  we  have  de- 
monftrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  parabola. 

Sect.  II.  Equations  of  the  Conic  Seliions 

Are  derived  from  the  above  properties.  The  equa¬ 
tion  of  any  curve,  is  an  algebraic  expreflion,  which 
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denotes  the  relation  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  abfcifta  ;  Plate 
the  abfcifta  being  equal  to  x,  and  the  ordinate  equal  LXXXIV. 
to  y. 

If  p  be  the  parameter  of  a  parabola,  then  y 5  ~px  ; 
which  is  an  equation  for  all  parabolas. 

If  a  be  the  diameter  of  an  ellipfe,  p  its  parameter  ; 

then_y5  :  ax — xx  :  :  p  :a;  and  y2—l~X  ax — xx  /  aiv 
equation  for  all  ellipfes. 

If  a  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  a  hyperbola,  p  its 
parameter;  then  y-  :  a  x+xx  :  :  p  :  a,  and  y 5  — 

“X  ax~\-xx. 
a 

If  a  be  a  fecond  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  then  y 2  — 

aa+xx  ::  p  :  a;  and  y 2  z=.—X.aa+xx  t  which  are 
r  J  a 

equations  for  all  hyperbolas. 

As  all  thefe  equations  are  exprefled  by  the  fecond 
powers  of  x  and  y,  all  conic  fettions  are  curves  of  the 
fecond  order  ;  and  converfely,  the  locus  of  every 
quadratic  equation  is  a  conic  fe&ion,  and  is  a  parabola, 
ellipfe,  or  hyperbola,  according  as  the  form  of  the 
equation  correfponds  with  the  above  ones,  or  with 
fome  other  deduced  from  lines  drawn  in  a  different 
manner  with  relpe<5t  to  the  fedlion. 

Sect.  III.  General  Properties  of  Conic  Seliions. 

A  tangent  to  a  parabola  bifedls  the  angle  contain¬ 
ed  by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  focus  and  diredtrix  ;  in 
an  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  it  bifecfls  the  angle  contained 
by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  foci. 

In  all  the  feftions,  lines  parallel  to  the  tangent  are 
ordinates  to  the  diameter  pafling  through  the  point  of 
contadl;  and  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  diame¬ 
ters  parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  thofe  pafling  through 
.  the  points  of  conta<SV,  are  mutually  conjugate  to  each 
other.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  from  a  point  to  a  di- 
■  ameter,  and  a  tangent  from  the  fame  point  which 
meets  the  diameter  produced;  in  the  parabola,  the 
part  of  the  diameter  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  tan¬ 
gent  will  |)e  bileifted  in  the  vertex  ;  and  in  the  ellipfe 
and  hyperbola,  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a  mean  pro¬ 
portion  betwixt  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  betwixt 
the  centre  and  ordinate,  and  betwixt  the  centre  and 
tangent. 

The  parallelogram  formed  by  tangents  drawn 
through  the  vertices  of  any  conjugate  diameters,  in 
the  fame  ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  will  be  equal  to  each 
other. 

Sect.  IV.  Properties  peculiar  to  the  Hyperbola. 

As  the  hyperbola  has  fome  curious  properties  ari- 
fing  from  its  aftymptotes,  which  appear  at  firft  view 
almoft  incredible,  we  fliall  briefly  demonftrate  them. 

1.  The  hyperbola  and  its  aftymptotes  never  meet  : 
if  not,  let  them  meet  in  S,  fig.  6.  ;  then  by  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  curve  the  reftangle  KXE  is  to  SX?  as 
GE?  toGM?  or  EP?;  that  is,  as  GX?  to  SX?  ;  where¬ 
fore,  KXE  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  ;  but 
the  rectangle  KXE,  together  with  the  fquare  of  GE, 
is  alfo  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  ;  which  is  abfurd. 

2.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  a  hyperbola  parallel 
to  its  fecond  axis,  the  reftangle,  by  the  fegments  of 

that 
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Mate  that  line,  betwixt  the  point  in  the  hyperbola  and  the 
[.XXXIV.  asymptotes,  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond 
axis. 

For  if  SZ,  fig.  6.  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  axis,  by  the  property  of  the  curve,  the  fquare  of 
MG,  that  is,  the  fquare  of  PE,  is  to  the  fquare  of  GE, 
as  tiie  fquares  of  ZG  and  the  fquare  of  MG  together, 
to  the  fquare  of  SZ  or  GX  :  and  the  fquares  of  RX 
and  GX  are  in  the  lame  proportion,  becaufe  the  tri¬ 
angles  RXG,  PEG  are  equiangular;  therefore  the 
fquares  ZG  and  MG  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  RX  ; 
from  which,  taking  the  equal  fquares  of  SX  and  ZG, 
there  remains  the  rebiangle  RSV,  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  MG. 

3.  Hence,  if  right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  axis,  cutting  an  hyperbola  and  its  aflymptotes, 
the  rectangles  contained  betwixt  the  hyperbola  and 
points  where  the  lines  cut  the  aflymptotes  will  be  e- 
qual  to  each  other ;  for  they  are  feverally  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis. 

4.  If  from  any  points,  d  and  S,  in  a  hyperbola,  there 
be  drawn  lines  parallel  to  the  aflymptotes  da  SQ^  and 
Si  dc,  the  rectangle  under  da  and  dc  will  be  equal  to 
the  rectangle  under  QS  and  S  b  ;  alfo  the  parallelo¬ 
grams  da,  G  c,  and  SQG  b,  which  are  equiangular, 
and  confequently  proportional  to  the  rectangles,  are 
equal. 

For  draw  YW  RV  parallel  to  the  fecond  axis,  the 
fefiangle  Y  d  W  is  equal  to  the  reCtangle  RSV ; 
wherefore,  WD  is  to  SV  as  RS  is  to  dX.  But  be- 
canfe  the  triangles  RQS,  AYD,  and  GSV  cdW,  are 
equiangular,  W  d  is  to  SV  as  c  d  to  S  b,  and  RS  is  to 
DY  as  SQ^to  da  ;  wherefore,  dc  is  to  S^  as  SQ,  to 
da:  and  the<  rectangle  dc,  da,  is  equal  to  the  reCt¬ 
angle  QS,Sb. 

5.  The  aflymptotes  always  approach  nearer  the  hy¬ 
perbola. 

For,  becaufe  the  reCtangle  under  SQ,  and  S^  or 
QG,  is  equal  to  the  reCtangle  under  da  and  dc,  or 
AG,  and  QG  is  greater  than  a  G  ;  therefore  a  d  is 
greater  than  QS. 

6.  The  aflymptotes  come  nearer  the  hyperbola  than 
any  aflignable  diftance. 

Let  X  be  any  fmall  line.  Take  any  point,  as  d,  in 
the  hyperbola,  and  draw  da,  dc,  parallel  to  the  af¬ 
lymptotes  ;  and  as  X  is  to  da,  fo  let  aG  be  to  GQ. 
Draw  £)S  parallel  to  ad,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  S, 
then  QS  will  be  equal  to  X.  For  the  reCtangle  SQG 
will  be  equal  to  the  reCtangle  da  G  ;  and  confequently 
SQ,  is  to  da  as  AG  to  GQ. 

If  any  point  be  taken  in  the  aflymptote  below 
it  can  eafily  be  fhown  that  its  diftance  is  lefs  than  the 
line  X. 

Sect.  V.  Areas  contained  by  Conic  Seflions. 

The  area  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  §  the  area  of  a 
circumfcribed  parallelogram. 

The  area  of  an  ellipfe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle 
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CONICHTHYODONTES,  or  Plectronit.®,  in 
natural  hiftory,  one  of  the  three  names  the  foflile  teeth 
of  fifhes  are  known  by. 
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whole  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  its  Plate 
greater  and  lefler  axes.  LXXXIV. 

If  two  lines,  a  d  and  QS,  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 
of  the  aflymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  the  fpace  a  QS  d, 
bounded  by  thefe  parallel  lines,  the  aflymptotes  and 
the  hyperbola  will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  aQ, 
whofe  module  is  ad,  l’uppofing  a  G  equal  to  unity. 

Sect.  VI.  Curvature  of  Conic  Seflions. 

The  curvature  of  any  conic  feftion,  at  the  vertices 
of  its  axis,  is  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  whofe 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  parameter  . of  its  axis. 

If  a  tangent  be  drawn  from  any  other  point  of  a 
conic  fcClion,  the  curvature  of  the  feCiion  in  that  point 
will  be  equal  to  the  curvature  of  a  circle  to  which  the 
fame  line  is  a  tangent,  and  which  cuts  off  from  the 
diameter  of  the  feCtion,  drawn  through  the  point,  a 
part  equal  to  its  parameter. 

Sect.  VII.  Ufes  of  Conic  Sections. 

Any  body,  projected  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
defcribes  a  parabola,  to  which  the  direction  wherein 
it  is  projected  is  a  tangent ;  and  the  diftance  of  the 
direCtrix  is  equal  to  the  height  from  which  a  body 
mull  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  wherewith  it  is  pro¬ 
jected  :  hence  the  properties  of  the  parabola  are  the 
foundation  of  gunnery. 

All  bodies  acted  on  by  a  central  force,  which  de- 
creales  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftances  increafes,  and 
imprefled  with  any  projectile  motion,  making  any 
angle  with  the  direction  of  the  central  force,  muft  de- 
fcribe  conic  feClions,  having  the  central  force  in  one 
of  the  foci,  and  will  defcribe  parabolas,  ellipfes,  and 
hyperbolas,  according  to  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
central  and  projeCiile  force.  This  is  proved  by  direCt 
demonftration. 

The  great  principle  of  gravitation  aCts  in  this  man¬ 
ner;  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  defcribe  conic  lec¬ 
tions  having  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci  ;  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  are  ellipfes,  whofe  tranfverfe  and  lefler 
diameters  are  nearly  equal ;  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  comets  defcribe  ellipfes  with  very  unequal  axes, 
and  fo  return  after  a  great  number  of  years  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  defcribe  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  in  which 
cafe  they  will  never  return. 

Sect.  VIII.  Ufes  of  Conic  Seflions  in  the  Solution  of 
Geometrical  Problems. 

Many  problems  can  be  folved  by  conic  fetftions  that 
cannot  be  folved  by  right  lines  and  circles.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  theorems,  which  follow  from  the  Ampler  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  fedtions,  will  give  a  fpecimen  of  this. 

A  point  equally  diftant  from  a  given  point  and  a  gi¬ 
ven  line,  is  fituated  in  a  given  parabola, 

A  point,  the  funi  of  whofe  diftances  from  two  given 
points  is  given,  is  fituated  in  a  given  ellipfe. 

A  point,  the  difference  of  whofe  diftances  from  two 
given  points  is  given,  is  fituated  in  a  given  hyperbola. 


CON 

CONIFERZE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
fragmenta  method's  generalis  of  Linnaius,  containing  the 
following  genera,  viz.  cupreflus,  ephedra,  equifetum, 
12  Z  2  juniper  us, 
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Coniferous  juniperus,  pinus,  taxus,  thuja. 

11  CONIFEROUS  trees,  fuch  as  bear  hard  dry  feed- 

Conium.  veffe]s  Qf  a  conjcal  figure  ;  confining  of  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moltly  fcaly,  adhering  clofely  together, 
and  feparating  when  ripe. 

CONINGSECK,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  9.  23. 
N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

CONJOINT,  in' a  general  fenfe,  fignifies,  united  or 
conne&ed. 

Conjoint  Degrees,  in  mufic,  two  notes  which  fol¬ 
low  each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  lcale, 
as  ut  and  re. 

Co  n  joint  Tctrachords,  two  tetrachords,or  fourths, 
where  the  fame  chord  is  the  highell  of  one,  and  the 
loweft  of  the  other. 

CONISSALAC,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  foffils 
naturally  and  eflentially  compounded,  not  inflammable, 
nor  foluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  malles,  and 
formed  of  cryllalline  matter  debafed  by  earth. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and  of  each  of 
thefe  only  one  genus.  Conilfalas  of  the  firft  order  are 
found  in  form  of  a  naturally  regular  and  uniform  pow¬ 
der  ;  all  the  genuine  particles  of  which  are  nearly  of 
one  determinate  lhape,  appearing  regularly  concreted* 
and  not  fragments  of  others  once  larger.  Coniflalae  of 
the  fecond  order  are  found  in  form  of  a  rude,  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  lhapelefs  powder,  the  particles  of  which  are 
never  of  any  determinate  figure,  but  feem  broken 
fragments  of  once  larger  malles. 

To  the  former  genus  belong  the  different  kinds  of 
fand  ;  and  to  the  latter  the  faburrae,  or  gritts. 

CONJUGATE  diameter,  or  Axis,  of  an  Ellipfis , 
the  (horteft  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  bifeCting 
the  axis. 

Conjugate  Hyperbolas.  See  Conic  Sections, 
fetf.i.  3. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,  a  regular  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  different 
voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers  and  perfons,  fo  as  to 
diftinguilh  them  from  one  another.  See  Grammar, 
n°  25.  and  Language,  n°  10,  be. 

CONIUM,  hemlock,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
fpecies  are  three  ;  1.  The  viactt latum ,  or  greater  hem' 
lock,  grows  naturally  on  the  fides  of  banks  and  roads 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  which 
perifhes  after  it  has  ripened  its  feeds.  It  hath  a  long 
taper  .root  like  a  parfnip,  but  fmaller.  The  (talk  is 
fniooth,  fpotted  with  purple,  and  rifes  from  four  to 
upwards  of  fix  feet  high  ;  branching  out  toward  the 
top  into  feveral  fmaller  ftalks,  garnilhed  with  decom¬ 
pounded  leaves,  whofe  lobes  are  cut  at  the  top  into 
three  parts  ;  thefe  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a 
difagreeable  fmell.  The  (talks  are  terminated  by 
umbels  of  white  flowers,  each  being  compofed  of  about 
10  rays  or  fmall  umbels,  and  have  a  great  number  of 
flowers,  which  fpread  open,  each  fitting  upon  a  diftinCt 
footltalk  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall  and  channelled,  and  like 
thofe  of  annifeed.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autnmn.  2.  The  tenufolium,  with  ftriated 
feeds,  differs  from  the  firft  in  having  taller  ftalks, 
which  are  not  fo  much  fpotted.  The  leaves  are  much 
narrower,  and  of  a  paler  green  ;  and  this  difference 


is  conftant.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  grows  natu*  ConjunA 
rally  in  Germany.  3.  The  africanum,  with  prickly  || 
feeds,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Connaught* 
plant  rarely  grows  above  nine  inches  high  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  divided  like  thofe  of  the  fmall  wild  rue, 
and  are  of  a  greyifh  colour ;  thofe  upon  the  (talk  are 
narrower,  but  of  the  fame  colour  ;  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  each  of  the  larger 
umbels  being  compofed  of  three  fmall  ones  ;  the  invo- 
lucrum  hath  three  narrow  leaves  fituated  under  the 
umbel.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  feed  in  au¬ 
tumn, foon  after  which  the  plants  decay. 

Medicinal  Ufes.  The  firli  fpecies  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a  difeutient ;  and  for  this  purpofe  is  an  ingredient 
in  foine  plafters.  It  has  generally  been  accounted 
poifbnous  when  taken  internally  ;  and  certainly  is  fo 
when  taken  in  a  large  quantity.  Dr  Stork,  however, 
found,  that  in  fmall  doles  it  may  be  taken  with  great 
fafety  ;  and  that  without  difordering  the  conlfitution, 
or  even  producing  any  fenlible  operation,  it  fometimes 
proves  a  powerful  refolvent  in  many  obllinate  difor- 
ders. 

CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  conjoin¬ 
ed,  concurrent,  or  united. 

Conjunct  Rights,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
n°  clxxx.  15,  ire. 

Conjunct,  or  Confident  Perfons ,  in  Scots  law. 

Ibid.  n°  clxxxiii.  8. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aftronomy,  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  liars  or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the 
zodiac. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable  word 
or  particle,  which  ferves  to  join  words  and  fentences 
together,  and  thereby  fhews  their  relation  or  depen¬ 
dence  upon  one  another.  See  Grammar,  n°  70. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  in  anatomy.  See  there  u°  406.  b. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words,  characters,  or  ce¬ 
remonies,  whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefts,  ire.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  railed,  or  driven  away.  The  Romifli 
priefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  particular  manner,  and  fprinkling  it  over  the 
poflefled,  with  a  number  of  conjurations,  and  exor- 
cifms.  See  Exorcism. 

Some  authors  make  the  difference  between  conju¬ 
ration  and  witchcraft  to  confill  in  this ;  that  the  for¬ 
mer  effeCls  its  end  by  prayers,  and  invocation  of  God's 
name,  ire.  to  compel  the  devil  to  do  what  is  defired ; 
fo  that  the  conjurer  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  war  with  the 
devil,  and  that  evil  fpirit  to  aCt  merely  out  of  con- 
ftraint :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  application  to  the  devil  himfelf ;  and  the 
devil’s  complaifance  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  confequcnce 
of  fome  compaCi  between  them,  fo  that  the  devil 
and  the  witch  have  a  good  underftanding  together. 

Both  thefe,  again,  differ  from  enchantment  and  for- 
cery  ;  in  that  thefe  latter  operate  fecretly,  and  (low¬ 
ly,  by  fpells,  charms,  be.  without  ever  calling  on  the 
devil,  or  having  any  conference  with  him. 

CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire¬ 
land,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Leinfter,  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by 
part  of  the  ocean  and  province  of  Ulfter,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft  by  Munfter.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any 
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great  note,  befides  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  con¬ 
venient  bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places. 
It  had  feveral  dangerous  bogs,  over-run  with  woods, 
which  are  now  in  fome  meafure  cleared  away.  This 
province  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  lheep,  deer, 
hawks  and  honey ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it  is 
the  lead  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  archbifhopric,  5  bifhoprics,  6  counties,  y 
niarket-towns,  8  places  of  trade,  io  boroughs  that:  fend 
members  to  parliament,  47,256  houfes,  24  old  caftles, 
befides  fortrefles  that  have  been  erected  of  late,  and 
330  parilhes.  The  principal  town  is  Galway. 

CONNARUS,  Ceylon  sumach;  a  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  monocar- 
pus.  This  is  a  native  of  India,  and  rifes  with  a  ligne¬ 
ous  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard,  rigid, 
and  covered  with  a  black  bark,  and  divides  upward 
into  two  or  three  branches  garnilhed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  having  long  footflulks  placed  alternate.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  other  tender  exotics. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  the  relation  or 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuity ,  in  the  drama,  conlifts 
in  the  joining  of  the  feveral  fcenes  together. 

The  connexion  is  faid  to  be  oblerved,  when  the 
fcenes  of  an  atft  fucceed  one  another  immediately, 
and  are  fo  joined  as  that  the  ftage  is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  grammar.  See  Grammar, 
n°  69. 

CONNIVENT  valves,  in  anatomy,  thofe  wrin¬ 
kles,  cellules  and  vafcules,  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  two  inteftines  ileum  and  jejunum.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  354,  g,  h. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  word  much  ufed  of  late 
in  Englilh,  to  lignify  a  perfon  well  (killed  in  any  thing : 
whence  it  is  ufed  for  a  critic,  or  one  who  is  a  thorough 
judge  upon  any  fubjeft. 

CONNOR  (Bernard),  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1666.  Having  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  went  to  France,  and  refided  fome 
time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpellier.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Paris  ;  where  he  obtained  great  Ikill  in 
medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemiltry.  From  thence 
he  travelled  to  Venice,  with  the  two  fons  of  the 
high-chancellor  of  Poland  ;  and  then  taking  a  tom- 
through  great  part  of  Germany,  went  to  Warfaw, 
where  he  was  made  phyfician  to  king  John  Sobiefki. 
In  1695,  he  came  to  England,  read  a  courfe  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  London  and  Oxford,  and  became  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Phyficians ;  after¬ 
wards,  being  invited  to  Cambridge,  he  read  public 
lectures  there,  and  made  various  experiments  in  che- 
miltry.  He  has  rendered  himfelf  memorable  for  a 
philofophical  and  medical  treatife  in  Latin,  entitled, 
Evangelium  Medici,  i.  e.  “  the  Phyfician’s  Gofpel 
tending  to  explain  the  miracles  performed  by  Chrift, 
as  natural  events,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 
fophy.  He  wrote  alfo  a  hiftory  of  Poland  ;  and  died 
in  1698,  aged  32. 

Connor,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 


Antrim  and  province  of  Ulfter,  W.  Long.  6.  30. 
N.  Lat.  54.  50. 

CONOCARPUS,  button- wood  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  erefht  and  pro- 
cumbens,  both  natives  of  the  Welt  Indies.  They  rile 
to  the  height  of  about  16  feet,  but  are  trees  of  no 
beauty,  nor  is  the  wood  of  them  ufed  for  any  mecha¬ 
nic  purpole  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally.  They  are,  however,  preferved  in  fome  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  in  Britain,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic  fiction  about  its  axis.  See 
Conic  Sections. 

CONOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  gland  found  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called  pinealit,  from  its  re- 
l’emblance  to  a  pine-apple.  See  Anatomy,  n°  397,  c. 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  ad¬ 
miral,  flour  ilhed  394  years  before  Clirilt.  See  Attica, 
n°  162,  163.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfander,  he  fled 
to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus :  after  which  he  put  him¬ 
felf  under  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Per- 
fia ;  with  whole  army  he  delivered  Athens  from  the 
opprellion  of  ftrangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  In  the 
360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedemonians  in  a 
fea-fight  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coaft  of  Alia,  deprived 
them  of  the  fovereign  rule  they  had  on  fea  ever  fince 
the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  iome  other  confiderable 
advantages  over  them  :  but  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Teribazus  a  Perfian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he  was  put 
to  death. 

CONQUEST,  in  a  general  lenfe  ;  acquifition  by 
victory  ;  any  thing  gained. 

Heir  of  Conquest,  inScots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
n°  clxxx.  6. 

CONRAD  II.  ele&ed  emperor  of  Germany  in  1 004. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  moft  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  dukes  who  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and  he  put 
Ernell  duke  of  Suabia  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  This 
being  one  of  the  earliell  in  dances  of  fueh  a  prolcription, 
the  formula  is  inferted  here  for  its  Angularity.  u  We 
declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  orphans ;  and' 
we  fend  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.”  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
prince  that  the  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary. 
He  died  in  1039. 

Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1138.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  oppofed  his  election,  and  being  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  du¬ 
chy,  he  could  not  l’urvive  his  difgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Auflria  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  take  poflef- 
lion  of  Bavaria  ;  but  Weldi,  uncle  to  the  deceafed 
duke,  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  callle 
of  Winlburgh  :  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occafion  is 
famous  in  hiftory,  as  having  given  rife  to  the  party- 
names  of  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  afterwards  allumed 
in  Italy.  The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians 
was  Welfti,  from  the  name  of  their  general  ;  that  of 
the  Imperialifts  Werblingen,  from  a  fmall  village  where 
Frederic  duke  of  Suabia,  their  commander,  had  been 
nnrfed  r  by  degrees  thefe  names  ferved  to  diftinguilh. 
the  two  parties ;  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  fuch  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines.  He  died  in  ny2. 

Conrad 


Conocarpus- 

Conrad. 
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Conrad  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenfis,  was 
II  .  author  of  an  univerfal  Chronology  from  the  creation  to 
Confangui-  I22y,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Charles  V. 

-  nity‘  -  He  collected  a  fine  library,  and  died  about  the  year 
1240. 

CONRADIN,  or  Co  nr  ad  junior,  fon  of  Conrad  IV. 
was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Gibbelines,  who 
received  him  in  triumph  at  Rome  :  but  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  IV.  had  publifhed  a  crufade  againft  this  orphan  ; 
and  Urban  VII.  his  fucceffor,  gave  the  empire  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX.  king  of  France; 
and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though  powerfully  fup- 
ported,  even  by  the  Turks,  loft  a  battle,  in  which  he 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  beheaded,  by  order  of 
his  bale  opponent,  publicly,  at  Naples  in  1229,  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of  the 
dukes  of  Suabia,  which  had  produced  feveral  kings 
and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindred,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  tliefe  fubjetfts  to  be,  vinculum  per- 
fonarum  ab  eodeni  flipite  defcendentium  ;  “the  connec¬ 
tion  or  relation  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame 
flock  or  common  anceftor.”  This  confanguinity  is  ei¬ 
ther  lineal  or  collateral. 

Lineal  confanguinity  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
perfons  of  whom  one  is  defcended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  other ;  as  between  John  Stiles  (the  propofitus  in 
the  table  of  confanguinity)  and  his  father,  grandfather, 
great-grandfather,  and  fo  upwards  in  the  diredl  afcen- 
ding  line  ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  liis  fon,  grand- 
fon,  great-grandfon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the  diredt 
defcending  line.  Every  generation,  in  this  diredt  lineal 
confanguinity,  conftitutes  a  different  degree,  reckoning 
either  upwards  or  downwards  :  the  father  of  John 
Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  firft  degree,  and  fo  like- 
wife  is  his  fon  ;  his  grandfire  and  grandfon,  in  the 
fecond  ;  his  great-grandfire  and  great-grandfon,  in  the 
third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of  reckoning  the 
degrees  in  the  diredt  line  ;  and  therefore  univerfally 
obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  law. 


The  doctrine  of  lineal  confanguinity  is  fufficiently  Confangui- 
plain  and  obvious ;  but  it  is,  at  the  firft  view,  aftonifliing  nity. 
to  confider  the  number  of  lineal  anceftors  which  every 
man  has,  within  no  very  great  number  of  degrees  : 
and  fo  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  laid  to  contain 
in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  anceftors.  Of  thefe  he 
hath  two  in  the  firft  afcending  degree  ;  his  own  pa¬ 
rents  :  he  hath  four  in  the  fecond  ;  the  parents  of  his 
father,  and  the  parents  of  his  mother  :  he  hath  eight 
in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his  two  grandfathers,  and 
of  his  two  grandmothers  :  and,  by  the  fame  rule  of 
progreffion,  he  hath  128  in  the  feventh  ;  1024  in  the 
tenth  ;  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or  the  diftance  of  20 
generations,  every  man  hath  above  a  million  of  an¬ 
ceftors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  demonftrate  *. 

This  lineal  confanguinity,  we  may  obferve,  falls  ftridl- 
ly  within  the  definition  of  “  vinculum  perfonarum  ab 
eodem  flipite  defcendentium  ;”  fince  lineal  relations 
are  fuch  as  defcend  one  from  the  other,  and  both  of 
courfe  from  the  fame  common  anceftor. 

Collateral  kindred  anfwers  to  the  fame  defcription  : 
collateral  relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this, 
that  they  defcend  from  the  fame  flock  or  anceftor  ; 
but  differing  in  this,  that  they  do  not  defcend  the  one 
from  the  other.  Collateral  kinfmen,  then,  are  fuch  as 
lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceftor,  who  is 
the  ftirps ,  or  “  root,”  the  flipes,  “trunk,”  or  common 
flock,  from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out. 

As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  who  have  each  a  nu¬ 
merous  ifliie  :  both  thefe  iffues  are  lineally  defcended 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  anceftor  ;  and  they 
are  collateral  kinfmen  to  each  other,  bccaufe  they  are 
all  defcended  from  this  common  anceftor,  and  all  have 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi¬ 
nates  them  confanguineous. 

We  mull  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  be¬ 
ing  of  collateral  confanguinity  confifts  in  this  defcent 
from  one  and  the  fame  common  anceftor.  Thus  Ti- 
tius  and  his  brother  are  related  ;  why  ?  becaufe  both 
are  derived  from  one  father  :  Titius  and  his  firft  cou- 
fin  are  related ;  why  ?  becaufe  both  defcend  from  the 

fame 


•  This  will  feem  fiirprifing  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  increafing  power  of  progreffive  numbers  ;  but  is  palpably 
■evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progreffion,  in  which  the  firft  term  is  2,  and  the  denominator  alfo  2  s  or,  to 
fpeak  more  intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has  two  anceftors  in  die  firft  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at 
every  remove  ;  becaufe  each  of  our  anceftors  has  alfo  two  immediate  anceftors  of  his  own. 

1  2 

2  4 


8  256 

9  5i2 

10  1024 

1 1  2048 

1 2  4096 

13  8192 

14  16384 

15  32768 

16  '65536 

17  131072 

18  262144 

19  524288 

20  1048576 

A  (hotter  way  of  finding  the  number  of  anceftors  at  any  even  degree,  is  by  fquaring  the  number  of  anceftors  at  half  that  number  of 
degrees.  Thus,  16,  the  number  of  anceftors  at  4  degrees,  is  the  Iqnare  of  4,  the  number  of  anceftors  at  two  ;  256  is  the  fquare 
of  16  ;  65,536  of  256;  and  the  number  of  anceftors  at  40  degrees  would  be  the  fquare  of  1,048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  of 
millions. 


I 

jjenlangui- 

iil  liity. 
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CON 


fame  grandfather  ;  and  his  fecond  coflfin’s  claim  to 
_  confanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from, 
one  and  the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  fhort,  as 
many  anceftors  as  a  man  has,  l’o  many  common  ftocks 
he  has,  from  which  collateral  kinfmen  may  be  derived. 
And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  writ,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  common  anceftors  belonging  to  us  all,  from 
whom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defcended,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  fome  degree  related  to  one  another.  For,  in¬ 
deed,  if  we  only  fuppofe  each  couple  of  our  anceftors 
to  have  left,  one  with  another,  two  children  ;  and 
each  of  thofe  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average, 
two  more  ;  (and,  without  fuch  a  fuppofition,  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  muft  be  daily  diminifhing)  ;  we  fhall  find 
that  all  of  us  have  now  fubfifting  near  270  millions  of 
kindred  in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  feveral  common  anceftors  as  we  ourfelves  are ; 
befides  thofe  that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to 
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them  is  counted  only  one  :  Titius  and  his  nephew  are  Confangui 
related  in  the  fecond  degree  ;  for  the  nephew  is  two  nity- 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  anceftor,  viz.  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius  :  or  (to  give 
a  more  illuftrious  inftance  from  the  Englifh  annals) 
king  Henry  VII.  who  flew  Richard  III.  in  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth 
degree.  Let  the  propofituj  therefore,  in  the  table  of 
confanguinity,  reprefent  king  Richard  III.  and  the  clafr 
mafked  e,  king  Henry  VII.  Now  their  common  flock 
or  anceftor  was  king  Edward  III.  the  abavus  in  the 
fame  table  :  from  him  to  Edmund  duke  of  York,  the 
proavus  is  one  degree  ;  to  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
the  avus,  two  ;  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  the  pater , 
three  ;  to  king  Richard  Ill.  the  prcpofittis,  four;  and 
from  king  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gant  (a)  is  one  de¬ 
gree  ;  to  John  Earl  of  Somerfet  (r)  two  ;  to  John, 
duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three  ;  to  Margaret  countefs 
of  Richmond  (d)  four  5  to  king  Henry  VII.  (e)  five. 


or  farther  from  the  common  ftock,  who  may  amount:  Which  laft  mentioned  prince,  being  the  fartheft  re- 


to  as  many  more  *.  And  if  this  calculation  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  incompatible  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on 
the  earth,  it  is  becaufe,  by  intermarriages  among  the 


moved  from  the  common  ftock,  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and  municipal 
law.  Though  according  to  the  computation  of  the 


feveral  dependents  from  the  fame  anceftor,  a  hundred,  civilians  (who  count  upwards  from  either  of  the  per- 


or  a  thoufand  modes  of  confanguinity  may  be  confo- 
lidated  in  one  perfon  j  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a 
hundred,  or  a  thoufand  different  ways. 

The  method  of  computing  thel’e  degrees  in  the  ca¬ 
non  law,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  anceftor,  and  reckon  downwards; 
and  in  whatfoever  degree  the  two  perfons,  or  the 
mod  remote  of  them  is  diftant  from  the  common  an- 
ceftur,  that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  arc  related  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Titius  and  his  brother  are  related 


fons  related,  to  the  common  ftock,  and  then  down¬ 
wards  again  to  the  other ;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
perfon  both  aPendyig  and  depending)  thefe  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree  :  for  from 
king  Richard  III.  to  Richard  duke  of  York,  is  one 
degree  ;  to  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  two  ;  to  Ed¬ 
mund  duke  of  York,  three  ;  to  king  Edward  III.  the 
common  anceftor,  four ;  to  John  of  Gant,  five ;  to 
John  earl  of  Somerfet,  fix  ;  to  John  duke  of  Somer¬ 
fet,  feven  ;  to  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  eight ; 


in  the  firft  degree  ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of  to  king  Henry  VII.  nine.  See  the  Table  of  Confan- 

guinity, 

*  This  will  fwell  more  conliderably  than  the  former  calculation :  for  here,  though  the  firft  term  is  but  1 ,  the  denominator  is  4 ; 
that  is,  there  is  one  kinfman  (a  brother)  in  the  firft  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the  propofttus,  the  two  dependents  from 
the  firft  couple  of  anceftors  ;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  of  kindred  muft  be  the  quadruple  of  thofe  in  the  degree  which 
immediately  precedes  it.  For,  fince  each  couple  of  anceftors  has  two  dependents  who  increaP  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow 
-  Inch  all  the  dependents  increafe  downwards,  muft  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  anceftors  increafe  upwards: 


that  the  r: 
but  we  1 
that  is,  i 


re  feen  that  the  anceftors  increafe  in  a  duplicate 
a  quadruple  ratio. 

Collateral  Degrees. 


therefore  the  dependents  muft  increafe  ir 
Number  of  Kindred. 


i  double  duplicate 


a.  16 

4  64 

5  256 

6  1024 

7  4096 

8  16384 

9  6553(1 

10  262144 

11  1048576 

12  4194304 

i-J  167772 1 6f 

14  67108864 

15  268435456 

16  1073741824 

1 7  4294967296 

18  17179869184 

19  68719476736 

20  274877906944' 

This  calculation  may  alP>  be  formed  by  a  more  compendious  procefs,  viz:  by  Iquaring  the  couples,  or  half  the  number  of  an^ 
ceftors  at  any  given  degree  ;  which  will  furnifh  us  with  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in  the  fame  degree,  at  equal  diftance  with 
ourfelves  from  the  common  ftock,  befides  thofe  at  unequal  diftances.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  the  number  of  anceftors 
is  1024;  its  half,  or  the  couples,  amount  to  512  ;  the  number  of  kindred  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amounts  therefore  to 
262144,  or  the  fquare  of  512.  And  if  we  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recollett  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  families  within  our  own  know¬ 
ledge,  and  obferve  how  far  they  agree  with  this  account;  that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  brother  or 
filler,  four  firft-ccufins,  fixteen  fecond-coufins,  and  fo  on;  we  (hall  find  that  the  prefent. calculation  is  very  far  from  being  over¬ 
charged,  t 
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Confangul-  guinity,  (Plate  LXXVI1I.  fig.  10.)  wherein  all  the 
nity  degrees  of  collateral  kindred  to  the  propofitus  are  com¬ 
il  puted,  as  far  as  the  tenth  of  the  civilians,  and  the 
Content-  feventh  Qf  the  canonifts  inclufive  ;  the  former  being 
diftinguifhed  by  the  numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the 
common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity ,  (degrees of)  forbid¬ 
den  in  marriage.  See  Marriage  ;  and  Law,  Part 
III.  N°  clx.  4. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity ,  an  objection  againft 
a  judge.  See  Law,  Part  111.  N°clvi.  12.  Againft  a 
vvitnels,  ibid,  clxxxiv.  12. 

CONSCIENCE,  a  fecret  teflimonv  of  the  foul, 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are 
naturally  good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil.  See 
Moral  Philofophy,  N°  85,  86. 

Courts  of  Conscience,  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  conftituted  by  aft  of  parliament  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Weftmiufter,  ire.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
diftrifts. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  fenators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  con- 
feript  fathers ,  on  account  of  their  names  being  all  en¬ 
tered  in  one  regifter. 

CONSECRATION,  the  aft  of  devoting  any  thing 
to  the  fervice  and  worfliip  of  God.  The  Mofaical 
law  ordained,  that  all  the  firtt-born,  both  of  man  and 
beaft,  fhould  be  fanftified  or  confecrated  to  Gbd.  We 
find  alfo,  that  Jofhua  confecrated  the  Gibeonitcs,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  con¬ 
fecrated  their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  the  confecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious 
folemnity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
firft  ages,  is  uncertain  ;  the  authentic  accounts  reach¬ 
ing  no  higher  than  the  fonrth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Conftantine,  churches  were  everywhere  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  folemnity.  Some  think  the 
confecration  confifted  in  fetting  up  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  or  in  placing  a  commnnion-table  in  the  church  ; 
and  others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  fermon  in  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  compofed  on  purpofe  for  the  church  to  be  confe¬ 
crated.  The  Romanifts  have  a  great  deal  of  pious 
foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of  confecration  ;  which 
they  beftow  on  almoft  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles, 
books,  water,  oil,  allies,  palms,  fwords,  banners,  pic¬ 
tures,  crofres,  agnus-dei’s,  rofes,  childrens  clouts,  &c. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  confecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was 
left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  bifhop.  That  obferved 
by  bifhop  Laud,  in  confecrating  St  Catherine  Creed 
church,  in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  bene- 
diftion  of  the  elements  in  the  eucharift. 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Assent. 

Consent  of  Parts,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  an 
agreement  or  fympathy,  whereby  when  one  part  is 
immediately  affefted,  another  at  a  diftance  becomes 
affefted  in  the  fame  manner.  See  Sympathy. 


CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  conclufion,  or 
what  refults  from  rtafon  or  argument.  See  Con¬ 
clusion. 

The  confequence  is  that  other  propofition  in  which 
the  extremes  or  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  are  joined,  or 
feparated  ;  and  is  gained  from  what  was  afferted  in 
the  premifes. 

This  word,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
the  relation  or  conneftion  between  two  proportions, 
whereof  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  fomething  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argumentation.  But,  in  a  more  pre- 
cife  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  the  propofition  which  contains 
the  conclufion,  confidered  in  itfelf,  without  any  regard 
to  the  antecedent:  in  which  fenfe  the  confequent  may 
be  true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fe- 
curity  and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities 
and  communities,  having  a  commiflion  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
green-houfe  or  ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine  con¬ 
trived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or  fruits 
of  feveral  ftmples,  as  near  as  poffible  to  what  they 
are  when  frefh  gathered.  See  Pharmacy,  n°  454, 
ire. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depositing  any  fum 
of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 
hands  ;  either  by  appointment  of  a  court  ofjuftice,  in 
order  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are 
adjkidged  ;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  perfons  they  belong  to,  or  fent  to  the 
places  they  are  defigned  for. 

Consignment  of  Goods,  in  commerce,  is  the  de¬ 
livering  or  making  them  over  to  another  :  thus,  goods 
are  faid  to  be  configned  to  a  faftor,  when  they  are 
fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  ire.  ;  or  when  a  faftor  fends 
back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  con¬ 
figned  to  him. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  phyfics,  that  ftate  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  fo  connefted  or 
entangled  among  themfelves,  as  not  to  feparate  or 
recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  reft,  which 
continuity  does  not,  it  being  fufficient  to  denominate 
a  thing  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  kind  of 
penitents  who  were  allowed  to  affift  at  prayers,  but 
who  could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  facrament. 

CONSISTORY  (Cotifftorium),  fignifies  as  much  as 
preetorinm,  a  tribunal :  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  a  coun- 
cil-houfe  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  or  place  ofjuftice  in 
the  fpiritual  court ;  a  feffion  or  alfembly  of  prelates. 
And  every  archbifliop  and  bifhop  of  every  diocefe  hath 
a  conliftory  court  held  before  his  chancellor  or  com- 
miffary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  convenient 
place  of  his  diocefe,  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes.  The  bi- 
fhop’s  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  fuppolcd 
to  be  ikilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  in  places 
of  the  diocefe  far  remote  from  the  bifhop’s  confiftory, 
the  bifhop  appoints  a  commiflary  to  judge  in  all  caufes 
within 
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mfiftory  within  a  certain  diftrid:,  and  a  regifter  to  enter  his 
II  decrees,  ire. 

jnftable.  CONSISTORY,  at  Rome,  is  an  ecdefiaftical  aflem- 
bly  held  in  the  prei’ence  of  the  pope,  for  the  reception 
of  princes  or  their  ambafladors,  for  the  canonization 

I  of  faints,  for  the  promotion  of  cardinals,  and  other 

important  affairs. 

CONSOLE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  proje&ure,  and,  on 
occafion,  ferves  to  fupport  little  corniches,  figures, 
buffs,  and  vales. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  law,  the  combining  and 
uniting  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  j  where  it  properly  fignifies  an  union 
of  the  poffeflion,  or  occupation,  with  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  ufum  fruClum  fundi , 
and  afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-fimple,  of  the 
heir  ;  this  is' called  a  confolidation. 

Consolidation,  in  medicine,  the  action  of  uni¬ 
ting  broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means 
of  confolidating  remedies ,  as  they  are  called  ;  which 
cleanfing  with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  cor¬ 
ruption  out  of  the  wounds,  and  preferving  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  parts,  caufe  the  nourilhment  to  be  fitly 
applied  to  the  part  affected. 

Among  the  many  inftances  of  the  confolidating 
power  of  blood  and  raw  flelh,  we  have  a  very  re¬ 
markable  one  in  Bartholine’s  Medical  Obfervatiorts. 
A  man  being  condemned  to  have  his  nofe  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
were  to  be  prefent,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm 
bread,  which  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nofe  re¬ 
ceived  in  it  as  it  fell  from  the  face  :  the  nofe  was 
after  this  nicely  placed  on  the  face  again  ;  and,  being 
fewed  on,  the  whole  in  time  confolidated,  and  left 
no  other  marks  of  the  ignominy  than  the  fear  round 
the  whole  nofe,  and  the  traces  of  the  Bitches. 
CONSONANCE,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 
CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  fome  Angle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after 
it ;  as  b,  c,  d,  8cc. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  law,  fignifies  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more,  falfely  to  indict,  or  procure  to 
be  indicted,  an  innocent  perfon,  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  Batute,  defined  to  be 
fuch  as  bind  themf'elves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other 
alliance,  to  aflift  one  another  falfely  and  malicioufly 
to  indict  perfons,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas. 

Confpirators  in  treafon,  are  thofe  that  plot  againR 
the  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Saxon  word, 
compounded  of  coning,  “  king,”  and  Jlaple ,  which  fig¬ 
nifies  the  (<  Bay  or  fupport  of  the  king.”  But  as  we 
borrowed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  of  conflable 
from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackffone  is  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  deduce  it, .with  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr 
Cowel,  from  that  language;  wherein  it  is  plainly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  comes  ftabuli,  an  officer  well 
known  in  the  empire  ;  lo  called,  becanfe,  like  the 
great -coiiff able  of  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high 
conffable  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms, 
which  were  performed  on  horfeback.  This  great 
office  of  Lord'  High  Conffable  hath  been  diluted  in 
Vol.  III. 


England,  except  only  on  great  and  folemn  occafions,  Conffable. 

as  the  king’s  coronation,  and  the  like,  ever  lince  the - — ~ 

attainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham  under  king 
Henry  VIII. ;  as  in  France  it  was  fuppreffed  about  a 
century  after  by  an  edict  of  Lewis  XIII  :  but  from 
his  office,  fays  Lain  bard,  this  lower  conffablefhip  was 
at  firff  drawn  and  fetched,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  very 
finger  of  that  hand.  For  the  Batute  of  Wincheffer, 
which  firft  appoints  them,  directs,  that  for  the  better 
keeping  of  the  peace,  two  conflables,  in  every  hun¬ 
dred  and  franchile,  fhall  infpect  all  matters  relating 
to  arms  and  armour. 

Conffables  are  of  two  forts  ;  high  conflables,  and 
petty  conflables.  The  former  were  firff  ordained  by 
the  Batute  of  Wincheffer  as  before  mentioned  ;  and 
are  appointed  at  the  court-leets  of  the  franchile  or 
hundred  over  which  they  prefide  ;  or,  in  default  of 
that,  by  thejuftices  at  their  quarter- l'e ffions  and  are 
removeable  by  the  fame  authority  that  appoints  them. 

The  petty  conflables  are  inferior  officers  in  every  town 
and  parilh,  lubordinate  to  the  high  coriffable  of  the 
hundred,  iirft  inftituted  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Thefe  petty  conffables  have  two  offices  united  in  them, 
the  one  ancient,  and  the  other  modern.  Their  an¬ 
cient  office  is  that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or 
borfholder  ;  who  are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  king 
Alfred  :  their  more  modern  office  is  that  of  con- 
ftable  merely  ;  which  was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  in  order  to  aflift  the  high  con^ 
liable.  And  in  general  the  ancient  head-boroughs, 
tithing-men,  and  borlholders,  were  made  ule  of  to 
ferve  as  petty  conffables  ;  though  not  fo  generally,  but 
that  in  many  places  they  (till  continue  diffintfl  officers 
from  the  conffables.  They  are  all  chofen  by  the  jury 
at  the  court-leet  *  or  if  no  Court- leet  be  held,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  two  juftices  of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conffables,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
king’s  peace  in  their  feveral  diltricts ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pole  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
relting,  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like  :  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  confidering 
what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  moll  part  put  upon 
thefe  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their  principal 
duties  arifing  from  the  ftatute  of  Wincheffer,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
fpective  jurifdictions.  Ward,  guard,  or  cuflodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order  to  appre¬ 
hend  rioters,  and  robbers  on  the  highways  ;  the  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  which  is  left  to  the  dilcretion  of  thejuf¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  the  conffable  :  the  hundred  be¬ 
ing,  however,  liable  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent  guard. 

Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only,  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons  wach't  or  watfu )  ;  and  it  be¬ 
gins  when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begiijs : 
for,  by  the  ftatute  of  Wincheffer,  in  walled  towns  the 
gates  fhall  be  doled  from  fnn-fetting  to  fun-rifing; 
and  watch  fhall  be  kept  in  every  borough  and  town, 
efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds  and  night-walkers,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  themfelves.  The  conffable  may 
appoint  watchmen  at  his  diferetion,  regulated  by  the 
1 3  A  cuftom 
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Conftables  cuftom  of  the  place  ;  and  thefe,  being  his  deputies,  abdication  of  Diocletian,  he  fliared  the  Roman  empire 
r  H  .  have,  for  the  time  being,  the  authority  of  their  prin*  with  Galerius  Maximinus  in  305,  and  was  at  that  time 
onftantine  cjpaj_  at  York,  where  he  died  in  306  ;  having  fir  ft  caufed 


Con  ft  an  tint 


There  are  alfo  conftables  denominated  from  parti-  his  fon  Conftantine  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  einpe- 
cular  places,  as  conftable  of  the  Tower,  of  Dover  ror  by  his  army,  and  by  the  Englilh.  Galerius  at  firft 
caftle,  of  Windfor  caltle,  of  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon,  refufed  to  admit  Conftantine  to.his  father’s  fliare  in  the 
and  many  other  of  the  caftles  of  Wales  ;  whofe  office  imperial  throne  ;  but  after  having  loft  feveral  battles, 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  caftellani,  or  governors  of  he  confented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  fucceeded  Ga- 


caftles. 

Constable  of  Scotland.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
clviii.  15. 

Constables  to  Juft  ices  of  the  Peace ,  in  Scots  law, 
are  the  proper  officers  for  executing  their  orders. 
They  have  powers  to  fupprefs  tumults,  and  to  appre¬ 
hend  delinquents  and  thofe  who  can  give  no  good 
account  of  thenifelves,  and  carry  them  to  the  next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  whofe  bilhop  is  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  handfome  bridge,  and 
feveral  fine  ftrutftures,  as  well  facred  as  profane.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  well  fortified ;  and 
though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the  Auf- 
trians  keep  a  garrifon  here.  It  is  famous  for  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  here  in  I J14,  when  there  were  three  popes ; 
but  they  were  all  depofed,  and  Martin  V.  was  elected 
in  their  room.  The  council  caufed  Jerom  of  Prague  to 
be  burnt,  though  the  emperor  Sigifmund  had  given 
him  a  fafe  conduct;  in  purfuance  of  this  maxim,  “  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.”  They  fikewife 
condemned  the  dotftrine  of  Wickliff,  and  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  burned  40  years  after  he  was  dead. 
However,  the  inhabitants  now  are  Proteftants.  It  is 
feated.  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  9.  12. 
N.  Lat.  47.  35- 

Constance,  a  great  lake  of  Germany,  between 
Suabia  and  Swiffcrland.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  crofted  by  the  river  Rhine  ;  and 
there  are  feveral  towns  on  its  banks. 

CONSTANTINA,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  largeft  and 
ftrongeft  place  in  all  the  eaftern  parts ;  and  it  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it  but 
by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  ufual  way  of  pu- 


lerius,  oppofed  him  :  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  Tyber.  The  fenate  then  declared 
Conftantine,  chief  or  firft  auguftus,  and  Licinius  his  fe- 
cond  aflbciate  in  the  empire  in  313.  Thefe  princes 
publilhed  an  edidl,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of 
the  Chriftians ;  but  foon  after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Con- 
ftantine’s  renown,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  a  - 
gainft  him,  and  renewed  the  perfecutions  againft  the 
Chriftians.  This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the 
emperors;  ^nd  a  battle,  in  which  Conftantine  was 
victorious.  A  fhort  peace  enfued  :  but  Licinius  ha¬ 
ving  fhamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re¬ 
newed  ;  when  Conftantine  totally  defeating  him,  he 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner  and 
ftrangled  in  323.  Conftantine,  now  become  foie  ma¬ 
tter  of  the  weltern  and  eaftern  empires,  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  eftablifliing  Chriftianity  as  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  ftate  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he  convocked 
leveral  ecclefiaflical  councils:  but  finding  he  was  like¬ 
ly  to  meet  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Pagan  in- 
tereft  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Chriltian  empire  ;  fee 
Constantinople.  The  glory  Conftantine  had  ac¬ 
quired  by  eftablifhing  the  Chriltian  religion,  was  tar- 
nilhed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  perfecutions  carried 
on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  a- 
gainlt  their  Chriltian  brethren  who  differed  from 
them :  fednced  by  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  he  banilhed 
feveral  eminent  prelates ;  foon  after  which,  he  died 
in  337,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  31st  of  his 
reign. 

As  to  the  character  of  Conftantine,  he  was  chafte, 
pious,  laborious  and  indefatigable  ;  .a  great  general, 
fuccefsful  in  war,  and  deferving  his  fuccefs  by  his 
Alining  valour  and  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius ;  a 
proteCtor  of  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  by  his 
beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with  Auguftus,  we 


nilhing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down  the  cliff,  lhall  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  fame  precau- 


Here  are  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities,  particularly 
a  triumphal  arch.  E.  Long.  7.  12.  N.  Lat.  36.  4. 

Constantina,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  caftle  feated  on  a  mountain.  W.  Long.  5.  35. 
N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
name,  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 


tions  and  the  fame  addrefs  that  the  other  nfed  to  de- 
ftroy  liberty.  Like  Auguftus,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire  ;  but  lefs  ikilful,  and  lefs  polite,  he 
could  not  give  it  the  fame  liability  :  he  weakened  the 
body  of  the  ftate  by  adding  to  it,  in  feme  meafure,  a 
fecond  head  in  the  foundation  of  Conftantinople ;  and 
tranfporting  the  centre  of  motion  and  ftrength  too 
near  the  eaftern  extremity,  he  left  without  heat,  and 


Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  almoft  without  life,  the  weltern  parts,  which  foon  be- 


1  the  fouth  by  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
river  Sufegmar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bugia.  The  country  is  the  new  Numidia  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  had  its  own  king ;  but  it  is  now  a  province 
to  Algiers. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  firft  emperor  of  the 
Romans  who  embraced  Chriftianity.  His  father,  Con- 
ftantins  Chlorus,  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  vic¬ 
torious  expeditions  to  Germany  and  Britain  :  upon  the 


came  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.  The  Pagans  were 
too  much  his  enemies  to  do  him  juftice.  Eutropius 
fays,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  the  moll  accomplilhed  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to. 
the  meaneft.  The  younger  Vidlor,  who  makes  him 
to  have  reigned  more  than  31  years,  pretends  that  in 
the'  firft  10  years  he  was  a  hero ;  in  the  12  fucceeding 
ones  a  robber  ;  and  in  the  10  laft  a  fpendthrift.  It  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  two  reproaches 
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e  of  Victor’s,  that  the  one  relates  to  the  riches  which 
Conftantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  thofe 
with  which  he  loaded  the  church. 

Constantine  emperor  of  the  Eaft  in  1002,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  load¬ 
ed  the  people  with  taxes,  and  fold  all  the  offices  in 
church  and  Hate  to  the  higheft  bidders ;  while  the 
emperor  employed  himfelf  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  fine  arts,  till  he  became  as  good  an  architect  and 
painter,  as  he  was  a  bad  prince  :  he  wrote  feveral 
biographical  and  geographical  works,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  his  name,  if  he  had  not  neglec¬ 
ted  his  duty  to  compofe  them.  He  died  in  959. 

Constantine  (Dracofes),  the  fon  of  Emmanuel 
Paleologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  fultan  Amu- 
rath  in  1448.  But  Mahomet  II.  his  fuccellbr,  refol- 
ving  to  dethrone  him,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople  by 
fea  and  land,  and  took  it  by  affault  in  1453,  after  it 
had  held  out  j 8  days.  The  unfortunate  emperor  fee¬ 
ing  the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  the 
children  of  the  imperial  honfe  were  maffacred  by  the 
foldiers  ;  and  the  women  referved  to  gratify  the  lull 
of  the  conqueror :  and  thus  terminated  the  dynafty  of 
the  Conftan tines,  1123  years  after  its  eftablifiiment  at 
Conftantinople. 

Constantine  (Robert),  a  learned  phyfician  born 
at  Caen,  taught  polite  literature  in  that  city  ;  and  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation  by  his  Hull  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  in  hiftory,  and  in  medicine.  He  died  in  1603, 
aged  103.  He  wrote  a  dictionary  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modern  name  of  the 
city  of  Byzantium  in  Thrace.  It  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantine  the 
Great,  in  the  year  330.  At  the  fame  time  he  tranf- 
ferred  thither  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  remo¬ 
val  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  of  the  fudden  decline  of  the  weftern  em¬ 
pire  after  this  period. 

In  the  year  332,  the  Sarmatians  implored  Conftan- 
tineVaffiftance  againft  the  Goths,  who  had  made  an 
irruption  into  their  territories,  and  deftroyed  every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  emperor  readily  gran¬ 
ted  their  requeft,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Near  100,000  of  the  enemy  periffied,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  overthrow,  the  Goths  were  obliged  to 
file  for  peace  ;  but  the  ungrateful  Sarmatians  no  foon- 
er  found  themfelves  delivered  from  their  enemies, 
than  they  turned  their  arms  againft  their  benefactor, 
and  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Mmfia  and  Thrace.  The 
emperor,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  re¬ 
turned  with  incredible  expedition,  cut  great  numbers 
of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fubmit  to 
what  terms  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe. 

Conftantine  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
refpeCted,  even  by  far  diftant  nations.  In  333,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eufebius,  ambaffadors  arrived  at  Conftanti¬ 
nople  from  the  Bleinyes,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  andPer- 
fians,  courting  his  friendfhip.  They  were  received  in 
a  moft  obliging  manner;  and  learning  from  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  that  there  were  great 
numbers  of  Chfiftians  in  their  mailer’s  dominions, 
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Conftantine  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the  Per-  Conftanti- 
fian  monarch.  nopTitan 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by  tuftoiy 
the  Goths,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fet  at  liberty 
and  arm  their  Haves  againft  them.  By  this  means 
they  indeed  overcame  the  Goths ;  but  the  victorious 
Haves  turning  their  arms  againft  their  mailers,  drove 
them  out  of  the  country.  This  misfortune  obliged  5 
them  to  the  number  of  300,000  to  apply  for  relief  to  He  takes  a 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  incorporated  with  his  le-  number  of 
gions  fuch  as  were  capable  of  fervice ;  and  gave  fettle- 
ments  to  the  reft  in  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon,  and  B  U 
Italy.  This  was  the  laft  remarkable  aCtion  of  Con-  g 
ftantine  the  Great.  He  died  on  May  2Jih  337,  having  His  death, 
divided  the  empire  among  his  children  and  nephews,  and  divi- 
in  the  following  manner.  Conftantine,  his  eldeft  fon,  fl0n  ,°f  dr* 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  Conftantius,  the  fe-  emP,re- 
cond,  had  Alia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ;  and  Conftans,  the 
youngeft,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa.  To  his  ne¬ 
phew  Dalmatius,  he  gave  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Achaia  ;  and  to  king  Annibalianus,  his  other  nephew, 

Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  the  city  of 
Caefarea,  which  he  defired  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  y 

After  the  death  of  Conftantine,  the  army  and  All  his  rela- 
fenate  proclaimed  his  three  fons  emperors,  without  dons  mur- 
taking  any  notice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  were  foon  ^*re^'.ex* 
after  murdered,  with  Julius  Conftantius  the  late  em-  p„ns 
peror’s  brother,  and  all  their  friends  and  adherents.  and  two 
Thus  the  family  of  Conftantine  was  at  once  reduced  nephews, 
to  his  three  fons,  and  two  nephews,  Gallus  and  Julian, 
the  fons  of  Julius  Conftantius  :  and  of  thefe  the  former 
owed  his  life  to  a  malady,  from  which  no  one  thought 
he  could  recover;  and  the  latter  to  his  infancy,  being 
then  at  moft  about  feven  years  of  age.  The  three 
brothers  divided  among  themfelves  the  dominions  of  the 
deceafed  princes;  but  did  not  long  agree  together.  In  g 
340,  Conftantine  having  in  vain  folicited  Conftans  to  conftantine 
yield  part  of  Italy  to  him,  railed  a  confiderable  army  ;  invades  the 
and  under  pretence  of  marching  to  the  affillance  of  his  dominions 
brother  Conftantius,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Con* 
Perfians,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  places  in  Italy.  ans* 
Hereupon,  Conftans  detached  part  of  his  army  againft 
him  ;  and  Conftantine,  being  drawn  into  an  ambuf-  ^ 
cade  near  Aquileia,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  forces.  is  defeated 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Anfa  ;  but  bping  and  killed, 
afterwards  difeovered,  was  fent  to  Conftantinople,  and 
intered  there  near  the  tomb  of  his  father.  j0 

By  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  Conftans  re-  Conftans 
mained  foie  mailer  of  all  the  weftern  part  of  the  em-  foie  mafter 
pire,  in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  which  he  continued  till  tii,c 
the  year  350.  This  year,  Magnentius,  the  fon  of  one  e 
Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,  finding  Conftans  de-  [y.  nentius 
fpiled  by  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence  and  in-  revolts  a- 
adlivity,  refolved  to  murder  him,  and  fet  up  for  him-  gainft  him. 
felf.  Having  found  means  to  gain  over  the  chief  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army  to  his  defigns,  he  feized  on  the  Im¬ 
perial  palace  at  Autun,  and  diftributed  among  the  po¬ 
pulace  what  fums  he  found  there  ;  which  induced  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  neighbouring  country,  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe.  But  Conftans  being  informed  of  what  had 
paffed,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refill  the  ufurp- 
er,  fled  towards  Spain.  He  was  overtaken,  however, 
by  Gaifo  whom  Magnentius  had  fent  after  him  with  a 
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chofen  body  of  troops,  who  difpatched  with  many 
wounds'  the  unhappy  prince  at  Helena,  a  fmall  village 
,  fituated  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  Conftantius  acquired  a  right  to  the  whole  Ro¬ 
man  empire ;  though  one  half  of  it  was  feized  by  Mag- 
nentius  after  the  murder  of  Conftans.  The  former 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Perlians,'  in 
which  little  advantage  was  gained  on  either  fide ;  but 
the  Perfians  now  giving  no  more  difturbance,  the  em¬ 
peror  marched  againfi  the  ufurpers  in  the  weft.  Be- 
fides  Magnentius,  there  were  at  this  time  two  other 
pretenders  to  the  weftern  empire.  Veteranio,  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  foot  in  Pannoriia,  had, .  on  the  firft  news  of 
the  death  Qf  Conftans,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command.  He  was 
a  native  of  Upper  Mcefia,  and  advanced  in  years  when 
he  ufurped  the  fovereignty  ;  but  fo  illiterate,  that  he 
then  firft  learned  to  read.  The  third  pretender  was 
Flavius  Popilius  Nepotianus,  fon  of  Eutropia  the  fifter 
of  Confiantine  the  Great.  Having  aflembled  a  com¬ 
pany  of  gladiators  and  men  of  delperate  fortunes,  he 
aflumed  the  purple  on  the  third  of  June  350,  and  in 
that  attire  prefented  himfelf  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  prefect  Anicetus,  who  commanded  there  for  Mag¬ 
nentius,  Tallied  out  againft  him  with  a  body  of  Ro¬ 
mans  j  who  were  foon  driven  back  into  the  city.  Soon 
after  Nepotianus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  it- 
felf,  which  he  filled  with  blood  and  (laughter.  Mag¬ 
nentius  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  lent 
againft  this  new  competitor  his  chief  favourite  and 
prime  minifter  Marcellinus.  Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  refolution  ;  a  bloody  battle  enfued  between 
the  foldiers  of  Magnentius  and  the  Romans  who  had 
efponfed  the  caufe  of  Nepotianns ;  but  the  latter  being 
betrayed  by  a  fenator,  named  Heraclitus ,  his  men  were 
put  to  flight,  and  he  himfelf  killed,  after  having  enjoy, 
ed  the  fovereignty  only  28  days.  Marcellinus  ordered 
his  head  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  ftreets  of  the  cjty  ;  put  to  death  all  thofe 
who  had  declared  for  him  ;  and  under  pretence  of  pre¬ 
venting  difturbances,  commanded  a  general  maflacre 
of  all  the  relations  of  Conftantine.  Soon  after,  Mag¬ 
nentius  himfelf  came  to  Rome  to  make  the  neceflary 
preparations  for  refilling  Conftantius,  who  was  exert¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.  In  the  city  he  behaved  molt 
tyrannically,  putting  to  death  many  perfons  of  dil- 
tintftion,  in  order  to  feize  their  eftates ;  and  obliged 
the  reft  to  contribute  half  of  what  they  were  worth 
towards  the  expence  of  the  war.  Having  by  this 
means  railed  great  fums,  he  aflembled  a  mighty  ar¬ 
my  compofed  of  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks, 
Britons,  Spaniards,  ire.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
dreading  the  uncertain  iflues  of  war,  he  difpatched 
ainbafladors  to  Conftantius  with  propofals  of  accom¬ 
modation.  Conftantius  fet  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn ;  and,  palling  through  Conftanti- 
nople,  arrived  at  Heraclea,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
deputies  from  Magnentius,  and  others  from  Veteranio, 
who  had  agreed  to  lupport  each  other  in  cafe  the  em¬ 
peror  would  hearken  to  no  terms.  The  deputies  of 
Magnentius  propofed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Conftantia,  or  rather  Conftantina,  the  fifter  of 
Conftantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus ;  offering,  at 
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the  fame  time,  to  Conftantius  the  fifter  of  Magnentius,  Conftanti 
At  firft  the  emperor  would  hearken  to  no  terms  ;  but  nopolitan 
afterwards,  that  he  might  not  have  to  oppofe  two  hiftory. 
enemies  at  once,  concluded  a  feparate  treaty  with 
Veteranio,  by  which  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  But  when  Veteranio  afeend- 
ed  the  tribunal  along  with  Conftantius,  the  foldiers 
pulled  him  down  from  thence,  crying  out  that  they 
would  acknowledge  no  other  emperor  than  Conftan¬ 
tius  alone.  On  this  Veteranio  threw  himfelf  at  the 
emperor’s  feet,  and  implored  his  mercy.  Conftantius 
received  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  lent  him  to 
Prulia  in  Bithynia,  where  he  allowed  him  a  main¬ 
tenance  fuitable  to  his  quality. 

Conftantius,  now  mafter  of  all  Illyricum,  and  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Veteranio,  refolved  to  march  jg 
againft  Magnentius  without  delay.  In  the  mean  time,  Gallus  fen 
however,  on  advice  that  the  Perfians  were  pre-  againft  th< 
paring  to  invade  the  Ealtern  provinces,  he  married  Perfians< 
his  fifter  Conftantina  to  his  coufin-german  Gallus; 
created  him  Cxfar  on  the  15  th  of  March;  and  allot - 
ed  him  for  his  lhare  not  only  all  the  Eaft,  but  like- 
wife  Thrace  and  Conftantinople.  About  the  fame 
time  Magnentius  gave  the  tittle  of  Cxfar  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Decentius,  whom  he  difpatched  into  Gaul  to  de¬ 
fend  that  country  againft  the  Barbarians  who  had  in-  I9 
vaded  it ;  for  Conftantius  had  not  only  ftirred  up  the  Conftantiu 
Franks  and  Saxons  to  break  into  that  province  by  pro-  fths  up  the 
miling  to  reliriquilh  to  them  all  the  places  they  fliould  franks  to 
conquer,  but  had  fent  them  large  fupplies  of  men  and 
arms  for  that  purpofe.  On  this  encouragement  the 
barbarians  invaded  Gaul  with  a  mighty  army,  over¬ 
threw  Decentius  in  a  pitched  battle,  committed  every 
where  dreadful  ravages,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  molt  deplorable  fituation.  In  the  mean  time  Mag¬ 
nentius  having  aflembled  a  numerous  army,  left  Italy, 
and  eroding  the  Alps,  advanced  into  the  plains  of 
Pannonia,  where  Conftantius,  whole  main  ftrength 
confifted  in  cavalry,  was  waiting  for  him.  Magnen¬ 
tius,  hearing  that  his  competitor  was  encamped  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  invited  him  by  a  meflenger  to  the  ex-  20 
tenfive  plains  of  Sci/cia  on  the  Save,  there  to  decide  Is  defeated 
which  of  them  had  the  bell  title  to  the  empire.  This  by  Mag- 
challenge  was  by  Conftantius  received  with  great  nendus. 
joy  ;  but  as  his  troops  marched  towards  Scifcia  in  dif- 
ordcr,  they  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  were  put  to 
flight  with  great  daughter.  With  this  fuccefs,  Mag¬ 
nentius  was  fo  elated,  that  he  rejedled  all  terms  of 
peace  which  were  now  offered  by  Conftantius  ;  but 
after  fome  time,  a  general  engagement  enfued  at  2t 
Murfa,  in  which  Magnentius  was  entirely  defeated,  Magnentius 
with  the  lofs  of  24,000  men.  Conftantius,  though  defeated  at 
vitftor,  is  faid  to  have  loft  30,000,  which  feems  im-  ur22' 
probable.  All  authors,  however,  agree,  that  the  battle  This  battle 
of  Murfa  proved  fatal  to  the  weftern  empire,  and  fatal  to  the 
greatly  contributed  to  its  fpeedy  decline.  empire. 

After  his  defeat  at  Murfa,  Magnentius  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  his  lhattered  forces  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
352,  Conftantius,  having  aflembled  his  troops,  furpri- 
fed  and  took  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the  Julian  Alps,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Magnentius,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  reft ; 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  ftruck  with  fuch  terror, 

that 
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that  he  immediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  palfes  of  the  Alps  to 
follow  him.  Thus  Conltaiitius  entering  Italy  without 
oppofition,  made  hinilelf  mailer  of  Aquileia.  From 
thence  he  advanced  to  Pavia,  where  Magnentius  gain¬ 
ed  a  conliderable  advantage  over  him.  Notwith- 
flanding  this  lofs,  however,  Conilantius  reduced  che 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  Magnentius’s 
men  del’erted  to  him  in  whole  troop?,  delivering  up 
to  him  the  places  they  had  garrifoned ;  by  which  the 
tyrant  was  lb  dilheartened,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  reti¬ 
red  with  all  his  forces  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  this,  Afri¬ 
ca,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  Condantius  ;  upon 
which  Magnentius  fent  a  fenator,  and  after  him  fome 
bilhops,  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  but  the  emperor  treated 
the  fenator  as  a  fpy,  and  fent  back  the  bilhops  with¬ 
out  any  anfwer. — Magnentius  now  finding  his  affairs 
defperate,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  pardon, 
recruited  his  army  in  the  belt  manner  he  could,  and 
difpatched  an  alfaffin  into  the  Eall  to  murder  Gallus 
Caefar ;  hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Gaul,  and  march  in 
perfon  to  the  defence  of  the  Ealtern  provinces,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  Perfians.  The  airaffin  gained 
over  fome  of  Gallus’s  guards ;  but  the  plot  being  dis¬ 
covered  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  they  were 
all  feized  and  executed  as  traitors. 

In  353,  the  war  againd  Magnentius  was  carried 
on  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  at  lad  happily 
ended  by  a  battle  fought  in  the  higher  Dauphiny. 
Magnentius,  being  defeated,  took  Ihelter  in  Lyons ; 
but  the  few  foldiers  who  attended  him,  defpairing  of 
any  further  fuccefs,  refolved  to  purchafe  the  emperor’s 
favour  by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rival,  the  author 
of  fo  calamitous  a  war.  Accordingly  they  fun- 
rounded  the  houfe  where  he  lodged ;  upon  which  the 
tyrant,  in  defpair,  flew  with  his  own  hand  his  mo¬ 
ther,  his  brother  Defulerius  whom  he  had  created 
Caefar,  and  fuch  of  his  friends  and  relations  as  were 
with  him  ;  and  then,  fixing  his  fword  in  a  wall,  threw 
himfelf  upon  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  lhameful 
death  which  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Magnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tius  Caefar,  who  was  marching  to  his  alfillance,  and 
had  already  reached  Sens,  finding  himfelf  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  the  emperor’s  forces,  chofe  rather  to 
ltrangle  himfelf  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Thus  Conltantius  was  left  foie  mailer  of 
the  Roman  empire.  His  panegyrills  tell  us,  that  after 
his  victory  he  behaved  with  the  greatell  humanity, 
forgiving  and  receiving  into  favour  his  greatell  ene¬ 
mies;  but  other  hillorians  differ  confiderably  from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  Conilantius  now  became  haugh¬ 
ty,  imperious,  and  cruel,  of  which  many  inftances  are 
given. 

This  year  the  empire  was  fubjefted  to  very  grie¬ 
vous  calamities.  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  dilbanded  troops  of  Mag¬ 
nentius.  At  Rome,  the  populace  rofe  on  account  of 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  In  Afia,  the  Ifaurian  rob¬ 
bers  over-ran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia ;  and  even  laid 
liege  to  Seleucia,  a  city  of  great  lirength ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  not  able  to  m  ike  themfelves  mailers 
of.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Saracens  committed  dread¬ 


ful  ravages  in  Mefopotamia,  the  Perfians  alfo  invaded  Conflanti- 
the  province  of  Anthemufia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  Ealtern  provinces  were  not  fo  much  handled  by  '  °  y' 
the  barbarians  as  by  Gallus  Caefar  himfelf,  who  ought  27 
to  have  protected  them.  That  prince  was  naturally  Tyranny 
of  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  dilpofition  ;  but  °‘  Ga  us* 
being  elated  with  his  luccelfes  againll  the  Perfians,  he 
at  lalt  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than 
a  governor.  His  natural  cruelty  is  laid  to  have  been 
heightened  by  the  mitigations  of  his  wife  Conllantina, 
who  is  by  Ammianns  Ityled  the  Megara,  or  “  fury  of 
her  fex  j”  and  he  adds,  that  her  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.  Thus  all  the  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
Eall  were  filled  with  blood  and  daughter.  No  man, 
however  innocent,  was  lure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  ellate 
a  whole  day  ;.for  Gallus’s  temper  being  equally  fufpi- 
cious  and  cruel,  thole  who  had  any  private  enemies 
took  care  to  accufe  them  of  crimes  againll  the  Hate, 
and  with  Gallus  it  was  the  fame  thing  to  be  accufed 
and  condemned.  At  lalt  the  emperor  being  informed 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  conduct  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  being  at  the  lame  time  told  that  lie  afpired 
to  the  lovereignty,  refolved  upon  his  ruin.  For  this 
end  he  wrote  letters  to  Gallus  and  Conllantina,  invit¬ 
ing  them  both  into  Italy.  Though  they  had  both  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  fear  the  worll,  yet  they  durll  not 
venture  to  dilobey  the  emperor’s  exprefs  command. 
Conllantina,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  temper,  and  hoped  to  pacify  him  by  her  artful 
infinnations,  let  out  firlt,  leaving  Gallus  at  Antioch : 
but  lhe  had  fcarce  entered  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
when  (lie  was  feized  with  a  fever  which  put  an  end 
to  her  life.  Gallus  now  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
appeafe  his  fovereign,  thought  of  openly  revolting ; 
but  moll  of  his  friends  deferred  him  on  account  of  his 
inconllant  and  cruel  temper,  fo  that  he  was  at  lafl  ob¬ 
liged  to  1‘ubmit  to  the  pleafnre  of  Conilantius.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  therefore,  according  to  his  orders ;  but  at  Pe- 
tavium  was  arrelled,  and  Ilripped  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
his  dignity.  From  thence  he  was  carried  to  FI  an  on  a, 
now  Ftanone  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  examined 
by  two  of  his  moll  inveterate  enemies.  He  confelfed 
moll  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  urged  as  an 
excufe  the  evil  counfels  of  his  wife  Conllantina.  The  28 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  which  reflected  on  his  He  is  put 
filler,  and  inlligated  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  figned  t0  death, 
a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  was  performed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  a  War  with 
war  with  the  Germans:  he  had  marched  againll  them  the  Ger- 
in  perlon ;  and  though  he  gained  no-  advantage,  the  mans- 
barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  him. 

This,  however,  was  but  fliort-lived.  No  fooner  was 
the  Roman  army  withdrawn,  than  they  began  to 
make  new  inroads  into  the  empire.  Againll  them 
Conilantius  difpatched  Arbetio  with  the  flower  of  the 
army  ;  but  he  fell  into  an  ambufeade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  lols  of  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
lols,  however,  was  foon  retrieved  by  the  valonr  of  Arin- 
theus,  who  became  famous  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  and 
of  two  other  officers,  who  falling  upon  the  Germans, 
without  waiting  the  orders  of  their  general,  put  them  to 
flight,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  Roman  territories. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  enfued  on 
this 
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Conftanti-  this  repulfe  of  the  Germans,  was  foon  interrupted  by  355,  the  emperor  himfelf  accompanying  him  as  far  as  Conlhnti- 
nopoUtan  a  pretended  confpiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true  Pavia,  from  whence  he  purl'ued  his  journey  to  the  nopolitan 


hiftory.  one  was  produced.  Sylvanus,  a  leading  man  among 
g0  the  Franks,  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  had  there  per- 
Sylvanus  formed  great  exploits  again!!  the  barbarians.  He  had 
betrayed  by  been  railed  to  this  port  by  Arbetio;  but  only  with  a 
Arbetio.  defign  to  remove  him  from  the  emperor’s  prefence, 
in  order  to  accomplifli  his  ruin,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  manner.  One  Dynamcs ,  keeper  of  the 


Alps,  attended  only  by  360  foldiers.  On  his  arrival  hiftory. 
at  Turin  he  was  firll  acquainted  with  the  lofs  of  Co¬ 


logne,  which  had  been  kept  concealed  from  the  em-  He  fetsout  |i 
peror.  He  arrived  at  Vienne  before  the  end  of  the  for  Gaul.  4J 
year,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of  that  city  and 
the  neighbourhood  with  extraordinary  joy. 

In  356,  the  barbarians  belieged  Autun  ;  to  relieve 


emperor’s  mules,  leaving  Gaul,  begged  of  Sylvanus  which  place,  Julian  marched  with  what  forces  he 
letters  of  recommendation  to  his  friends  at  court  ;  could  raife.  When  he  came  there  he  found  the  fiege 
which  being  granted,  the  traitor  erafed  all  but  the  railed  ;  on  which  he  went  in  purfuit  of  the  barbarians 
iubfcriptipn.  He  then  inferted  directions  to  the  friends  to  Auxerre,  eroding  with  no  fmall  danger  thick  woods 
of  Sylvanus  for  the  carrying  on  a  confpiracy;  and  de-  and  forefts,  from  Auxerre  to  Trties.  On  his  march 
livering  tliefe  forged  letters  to  the  prefect  Lampri-  he  was  furrounded  on  all  lides  by  the  barbarians,  who 


He  is  for¬ 
ced  to  re¬ 
volt. 


dius,  they  were  by  him  Ihewed  to  the  emperor.  Thus  moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies  ;  but  he  put  <| 
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Sylvanus  was  forced  to  revolt,  and  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Dynames  having  thought 
proper  to  forge  another  letter,  the  fraud  was  diico- 
vered,  and  an  inquiry  fet  on  foot,  which  brought  to 
light  the  whole  matter.  Sylvanus  was  now  declared 
innocent,  and  letters  fent  to  him  by  the  emperor  con¬ 
firming  him  in  his  poll  ;  but  thefe  were  fcarce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  court  of  Sylvanus  ha¬ 
ving  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror.  Conllantius,  thunderftruck  at  this  news,  dif- 
patched  againft  him  Urficinus,  an  officer  of  great  in¬ 
tegrity,  as  well  as  valour  and  experience  in  war; 
who  forgetting  his  former  character,  pretended  to 
be  Sylvanus’s  friend,  and  thus  found  means  to  cut 
him  off  by  treachery, 


them  to  flight  with  an  handful  of  men,  cut  great  num-  Defeats  th< 
bers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  took  lome  prifoners.  barbarians^ 
From  Tt  oies  he  haftened  to  Rheims,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Marcellus,  waited 
his  arrival.  Leaving  Rheims,  he  took  his  route  to¬ 
wards  Decempagi,  now  Dieuze,  on  the  Seille  in  Lor- 
rain,  with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Germans  who  were 
bnfy  in  ravaging  that  province.  But  the  enemy  at¬ 
tacking  his  rear  unexpectedly,  would  have  cut  off  two 
legions,  had  not  the  reft  of  the  army,  alarmed  at  the 
fudden  noife,  turned  back  to  their  alfiftance.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  defeated  the  Germans,  though  with 
great  lofs  to  his  own  army  ;  the  victory,  however, 
opened  him  a  way  to  Cologne.  This  city  he  found 
abandoned  by  the  barbarians.  They  had  neglected  jg 
to  fortify  it :  but  Julian  commanded  the.ancient  for-  Repairs  th< 


The  barbarians,  who  had  heen  hitherto  kept  quiet  tifications  to  be  repaired  with  all  poflible  expedition,  fortificati- 


GauHava  ^y  the  brave  Sylvanus,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death, 
ged  by* the  tlian  they  broke  into  Gaul  with  greater  fury  than 

1 _ 1 _ fnnlf  anrl  nilluo'Prl  aKmro  fnrfw  /*itipc  and 


and  the  houfes  to  be  rebuilt  ;  after  which  he  retired  ?ns  °f Co' 
to  Sens,  and  there  took  up  his  winter-quarters.  This  l02ne' 


barbarians,  ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and  year  alfo  Conftantius  entered  Germany  on  the  fide  of 


among  the  reft  Cologne,  which  they  levelled  with  Rhsetia,  laid  walte  the  country  far  and  wide  ;  and 


the  ground.  At  the  fame  time  the  Ouadi  and  Sar-  obliged  the  barbarians  to  lue  for  peace,  which  was 


matians  entering Pannonia,  deftroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  Perfians  alfo,  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Urficinus,  over-ran,  without  oppo- 
fition,  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia  ;  Profper  and  Mau- 
fonianus,  who  had  fucceeded  that  brave  commander  in 
the  government  of  the  Eaft,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Conftantius,  not  thinking  it  advilable  to 
leave  Italy  himfelf,  refolved  at  laft  to  raife  his  coufin 
Julian  ere-  Julian,  the  brother  of  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Caefar. 
ated  Caefar.  Julian  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  talents  ;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been 
entirely  buried  in  obfeurity,  and  converfed  only  with 
books,  no  fooner  was  he  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  he  behaved  with  the  fame  bravery,  conduct  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  to 
the  art  of  war.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul ; 
but  before  he  fet  out,  Conftantius  gave  him  in  marri- 


readily  granted.  The  fame  year  he  enabled  two 
laws  ;  by  one  of  which  it  was  declared  capital  to  fa-  Idolatry 
crifice,  or  pay  any  kind  of  worfliip,  to  idols ;  the  other,  declared  ca> 
granting  the  effects  of  condemned  perfons  to  belong  P!tal. bY  . 
to  their  children  and  relations  within  the  third  degree,  on  antl" 
except  in  cafes  of  magic  and  treafon  ;  but  this  laft  one 
he  revoked  two  years  after. 

In  the  begihning  of  the  year  357,  the  barbarians  be- 
fieged  Julian  a  whole  month  in  Sens  ;  Marcellus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  offering  to  afiift  him. 

Julian,  however,  fo  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with 
the  few  forces  he  had,  that  the  barbarians  at  laft  re¬ 
tired.  After  this,  Conftantius  declared  Julian  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  all  the  fortes  in  Gaul ;  appointing 
under  him  one  Severus,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
and  of  a  quite  different  difpofition  from  Marcellus., 

On  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raifed  new  troops,  and  fupplied  them  with  arms 


age  his  filter  Helena,  and  made  him  many  valuable  which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arfenak  The  em- 
prefents.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  jealous  peror,  refolved  at  all  events  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ter- 


etnperqr  greatly  limited  his  authority  ;  gave  him  writ¬ 
ten  inftfuCtions  how  to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals 
who  ferved  under  him  to  watch  all  his  actions  no  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  and  ftriCtly  enjoined  Julian 
himfelf  not  to  give  any  larg'effes  to  the  foldiery. 

Julian  fet  out  from  Milan  ” 


rible  devaftations  committed  by  the  barbarous  nations, 
chiefly  by  the  Alemans,  wrote  to  Julian  to  march  di¬ 
rectly  againft  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  Bar- 
batio,  who  had  been  appointed  general  in  place  of  Syl¬ 
vanus,  with  a  body  of  2  J  or  30,000  men,  ont  of  Italy, 
the  Ist  of  December  in  order  to  indole  the  enemy  between  two  armies. 

The 
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onflantw  The  Leti,  however,  a  German  nation,  palling  between 
opolitan  the  armies,  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  hoping  to.lur- 
uftory~  prife  that  wealthy  city  ;  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expected,  contented  themfelves 
with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it.  On  the  firft 
notice  of  this  expedition,  Julian  detached  itrong  par- 

38  ties  to  guard  the  paffages  through  which  he  knew  the 
he  Leti  barbarians  muft  return.  .  Thus  they  were  all  cut  off 
\off  by  except  thole  who  marched  near  the  camp  of  Barbatio ; 

laH*  who  was  fo  far  from  cutting  off  their  retreat,  that  he 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Conllantius  of  fome  officers 
for  attempting  it.  Thefe  officers,  among  whom  was 
Valentinian  afterwards  emperor  of  the  Well,  were, 
by  the  orders  of  Conllantius,  calhiered  for  their  dif- 
obedience.  The  other  barbarians  either  fortified 
themfelves  in  the  countries  which  they  had  feized, 
flopping  up  all  the  avenues  with  huge  trees,  or  took 
lhelter  in  the  illands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re- 
folved  firft  to  attack  the  latter  ;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  fome  boats  of  Barbatio  :  but  he,  inftead  of 
complying  with  his  juft  requelt,  immediately  burnt  all 
his  boats,  as  he  did  on  another  occafion  the  provifions 
which  had  been  fent  to  both  armies,  after  he  had  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  his  own.  Julian,  not  in  the  leall  dis¬ 
heartened  with  this  unaccountable  conduct,  perfua- 
ded  fome  of  the  moft  refolute  of  his  men  to  wade  over 

39  to  one  of  the  illands.  Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger- 
le  forces  mans  who  had  taken  lhelter  in  it.  They  then  leized 
he  barba-  their  boats,  and  purfued  the  llaughter  in  feveral  other 
tans  to  a-  }flan(u  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 
lands  of  t0  ftieir  relpective  countries  with  their  wives  and 
le  Rhine,  what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 

Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine  ;  but  the  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  intention, 
threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  river, 
which  being  carried  by  the  ftream  againll  the  boats, 
funk  feveral  of  them,  and  parted  the  reft.  The  Ro¬ 
man  general  then  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  but  the 
barbarians  falling  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  liis  re¬ 
treat,  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in  pieces,  took 
moft  of  his  baggage,  laid  wafte  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  booty.  E- 
lated  with  this  fuccefs,  they  affembled  in  great  num¬ 
bers  under  the  command  of  Cnnodowarius,  a  prince  of 
great  renown  among  them,  and  fix  other  kings.  They 

40  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafbourg.  Here 
Jntirely  they  were  encountered  by  Julian  ;  who  put  them  to 
hem*5  flight,  with  the  lofs  of  6  or  8000  of  their  men  flain  in 
itrafbourg  t'le  an<]  a  va^ly  greater  number  drowned  in  the 

river  ;  while  Julian  himfelf  loft  only  243  private 
men,  and  4  tribunes.  In  this  aCtion  Chnodomarius 
was  taken,  and  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 

41  to  Mayeuce,  where  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
He  enters  and  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
Germany  tlpon  pis  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaged  the 
"hides  a*  country  rAe  t'me  °A  lAe  autumnal  equinox,  when 
truce  with  Ae'ng  prevented  by  fnow  from  advancing  any  further, 
thebarbari-  he  began  to  repair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  fome  fnppo- 

fed  to  be  the  caftle  of  Cromburgh,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  from  Frankfort.  The  barbarians  were  now 
fo  much  alarmed,  that  they  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace ;  but  this  Julian  refufed  to  grant  them  upon 
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any  terms.  He  confented,  however,  to  a  truce  for  Conftanti- 
feven  months,  upon  their  promifing  to  ftore  with  pro-  nop9litan 
vifions  the  fort  lie  was  building  in  their  country.  This  1  or^‘  _ 
year  Conllantius  made  fome  remarkable  laws.  By  42 
one  he  pnniflied  with  confifcation  fuch  as  renounced  Remarka- 
the  Chriftian  for  the  Jewifh  religion  ;  and,  by  another  b 
addrefled  to  Felix  bifliop  of  Rome,  he  exempted  all  us 
merchandizing  ecclefiaftics,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  domeftics,  from  every  impofition  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  ;  fuppofing  the  gains  they  made  to  be 
applied  by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  43 

In  35S,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  aeftion,  J11-  Julian  con- 
lian  took  the  field  againll  the  Franks,  with  a  defign  to  quers  the 
conquer  them  before  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with  Franks- 
the  Alemans  was  expired.  The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  the  moft  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Salii  and  Chamavi.  The  firft  of  thefe 
fent  deputies,  intreating  that  he  would  fnffer  them  to 
remain  as  friends  to  the  empire  in  the  country  they 
poffelfed.  But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
this  deputation,  entered  their  country,  and  obliged 
them  to  fuhmit ;  after  which  he  alloted  them  lands  in 
Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  them  into  liis 
cavalry.  He  next  marched  againft  the  Chamavi, 
whom  he  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Afterwards  he  rebuilt  three  forts  on  the  river 
Meufe,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  barbarians ; 
but  wanting  provifions  in  a  country  fo  often  ravaged, 
he  ordered  6  or  800  veifels  to  be  built  in  Britain  for 
the  conveying  corn  from  thence  into  Gaul.  Julian 
continued  in  the  country  of  the  Chamavi  till  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  truce  with  the  Alemans  ;  and  then  lay¬ 
ing  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their 
country,  putting  all  to  fire  and  fword.  At  laft  two  44 
of  their  kings  came  in  perfon  to  him  to  fue  for  peace :  Grants  3 
which  Julian  granted,  upon  their  promifing  to  fet  at  peace  to  tho 
liberty  the  captives  they  had  taken  ;  to  fupply  a  cer-  Germans‘ 
tain  quantity  of  corn  when  required  ;  and  to  furnifh 
wood,  iron,  and  carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  they 
had  ruined.  The  prilbners  whom  he  at  this  time  re¬ 
leafed,  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000.  45 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year  358,  Con-  Expedition 
ftantius  marched  in  perfon  againft  the  Qnadi  and  Sar-  ®f Conftan- 
matians,  whofe  country  lay  beyond  the  Danube.  Ha- 
ving  crolled  that  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  laid  m‘”ena.e  * 
walle  the  territories  of  the  Sarmatians;  who  thereupon  tions. 
came  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Qpadi,  pre¬ 
tending  to  fue  for  peace.  Their  true  defign  was  to 
fnrprife  the  Romans  ;  but  the  latter  fufpefting  it,  fell 
npon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 

This  obliged  the  reft  to  fue  for  peace  in  good  earneft, 
which  was  granted  on  the  delivery  of  hoftages.  The 
emperor  then  marched  againft  the  Limigantcs,  that  is, 
the  Haves  who,  in  334,  had  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  their  country,  and  feized  it  for  themfelves  *.  They  *  see  n®  5, 
ufed  the  fame  artifice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  had 
done,  coming  in  great  nnmbers  under  pretence  of  fub- 
mitting,  but  prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpectedly  if 
opportunity  offered.  The  emperor,  obferving  their 
furly  looks,  and  diftrufting  them,  caufed  his  troops  fur- 
round  them  infenfibly  while  he  was  fpeaking.  The  Li- 
migantes  then  difpleafed  with  the  conditions  he  offered 
them,  laid  their  hands  on  their  fwords ;  on  which 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  Finding 
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Conftanti-  it  impoflible  to  make  their  efcape,  they  made  with 
nopohtau  great  fury  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were  repulfed  by 
Q1^'  the  guards  forming  themfelves  into  a  wedge,  and 
46  every  one  of  them  cut  in  pieces.  After  this,  the  em- 

He  expels  peror  ravaged  their  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
the  Limi-  were  in  the  end  obliged  to.  fubniit  to  the  only  condi- 
gaates.  t;on  jie  thOUght  proper  to  allow  them,  which  was  to 
quit  their  country  and  retire  to  a  more  dillant  place. 
The  country  was  then  reltored  to  the  Sarmatians  who 
■  47  were  its  original  pofleffors. 

Haughty  This  year  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  very  haughty 
embafly  embafly  from  Sapor  king  of  Perfia.  The  ambafla- 
from  Sapor  dor,  named  Natfes ,  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the  Per- 
Ptrfia°^  f’an  monarch  ityled  himl’elf  “  king  of  kings,  brother 
of  the  fun  and  moon,”  &c.  He  acquainted  the  em¬ 
peror  that  he  might  lawfully  in  lift  on  having  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Strymon  in  Macedon  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  him  j  but  left  his  demands  ffiould  feem 
unreafonable,  he  would  be  contented  with  Armenia 
and  Mefopotamia,  which  had  been  moll  unjuftly  taken 
from  his  grandfather  Narfes.  He  added,  that  nnlefs 
juftice  was  done  him,  he  was  refolved  to  aflert  his 
right  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter  was  prelented  to 
Conilantius  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  lilk  ;  but 
he,  without  entering  into  any  negociation  with  the 
ambaflador,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions 
in  their  full  extent,  when  he  was  poflefled  only  of  the 
Eaft,  he  could  not  fuffer  them  to  be  curtailed  now 
when  he  was  mailer  of  the  whole  empire.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  fent  another  letter  with  rich  pre- 
fents ;  being  very  defirous  at  leaft  to  put  off  the  war 
till  he  had  fecnred  the  northern  provinces  againll  the 
incurlions  of  the  barbarians,  that  he  might  then  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  empire  againll  lb  formidable  an 
enemy.  This  embafly  proved  unluccefsful,  as  did  al¬ 
fo  another  which  was  fent  foon  after.  The  laft  am- 
43  bafladors  were  intprifoned  as  fpies,  but  afterwards 
A  law  a-  difmiffed  unhurt.  By  a  law  of  Conilantius  dated  in 
gainftma-  358,  all  magicians,  augurs,  allrologers,  and  pretenders 
gicians,  &c.  to  t|ie  art  Qf  divination,  were  declared  enemies  to 
mankind  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  in  the 
court  either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  com¬ 
manded  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  fpecified  what 
torments  they  were  to  undergo. 

In  3  J9,  Julian  continued  his  endeavours  for  relie¬ 
ving  the  province  of  Gaul,  which  had  liiffered  fo  much 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  He  erected 
magazines  in  different  places,  vilited  the  cities  which 
had  fullered  moft,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.  He  then  crofted  the 
49  Rhine,  and  purfued  the  war  in  Germany  with  great 
Treachery  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  the  barbarians  l'nbmitted  to  fuch 
of  the  Li-  terms  as  he  pleafed  to  impofe.  In  the  mean  time  the 
iragantes.  emperor,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 
gantes  had  quitted  the  country  in  which  he  had  placed 
them,  haftened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  entering  Pannonia.  On  his  arrival 
he  fent  deputies  defiring  to  know  what  had  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been  alloted 
them.  The  Limigantes  anfwered,  in  appearance 
with  the  greateft  fubmiflion'  imaginable,  that  they 
were  willing  to  live  as  true  fubjedls  of  the  empire  in 
any  other  place  ;  but  that  the  country  he  had  alloted 


them  was  quite  uninhabitable,  as  they  could  demonftrate  Conflanti- 
if  they  were  but  allowed  to  crols  the  river,  and  lay  nopolitan 
their  complaints  before  him.  This  requeft  was  grant-  hlftory- 
ed;  but  wl)ile  he  afeended  his  tribunal,  the  barbarians 
unexpectedly  fell  upon  his  guards  lword  in  hand,  kil¬ 
led  ieveral  of  them,  and  the  emperor  with  difficulty 
faved  himfelf  by  flight.  The  reft  of  the  troops,  how-  so 
ever,  loon  took  the  alarm,  arid  furrounding  the  Limi-  They  are 
games,  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.  This  year  Con-  a11  cut  off-  j 
llantius  inllituted  a  court  of  inquifition  againll  all  Theij1tea 
tliofe  who  conliilred  heathen  oracles.  Paulus  Catena,  tj,ei)S  C1.^_ 
a  noted  and  cruel  informer,  was  difpatched  into  the  Eaft  elly  perfe. 
to  prol’ecute  them  ;  and  Mbdeltus,  then  count  of  the  cuted. 

Eaft,  and  equally  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  judge.  His  tribunal  was  eredted  at  Scytho- 
polis  in  Paleltine,  whither  perl’ons  of  both  fexes,  and 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in 
crowds  from  all  parts,  and  either  confined  in  dun¬ 
geons,  or  torn  in  pieces  in  a  moft  cruel  and  barba¬ 
rous  manner  by  racks,  or  publicly  executed.  52 

Iu  359,  £apor  king  of  Perfia  began  hollilities,  be-  The  Perfi- 
ing  encouraged  thereto  by  the  ablence  of  Urlicinus,  ans  b?g‘n 
whom  the  emperor  had  recalled,  and  appointed  iu  his  boft,llties' 
room  oue  Sabiniattus ,  a  perfon  very  unfit  for  fuch  an 
office.  During  this  campaign,  however,  he  made 
very  little  progrefs  ;  having  only  taken  two  Roman 
forts,  .and  dellroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  liege  of 
which  is  laid  to  have  colt  him  30,000  tnen.  On  the 
firft  news  of  the  Perlian  invalion,  Conilantius  had 
thought  proper  to  fend  Urlicinus  into  the  Eaft;  but  his 
enemies  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  fupplies 
neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fo  that  he  found 
it  impoflible  to  take  any  effectual  means  for  flopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  Perfians.  On  his  return,  he  was 
unexpectedly  charged  with  the  lofs  of  Amida,  and  all 
the  difafters  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 

Two  judges  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Urlicinus  was  fo  much 
exalperated,  that  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  heat  of  palfion,  let  fall  fome  unguarded  expref- 
fions,  which  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  general  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ¬ 
ments. 

Conilantius  refolved  to  march  next  year  in  perfon  Conilantius  j 
againll  the  Perfians  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  dreading  marches  in  : 
to  encounter  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  he  applied  him-  Fc.r^’n.a~  3 
felf  wholly  to  the  aflembling  of  a  mighty  army,  by  gain  tiem‘ j 
which  he  might  be  able  fully  to  cope  with  them.  For 
this  purpoie  he  wrote  to  Julian  to  fend  him  part  of 
his  forces,  without  confidering  that  by  fo  doing  he 
left  the  province  of  Gaul  ex  poled  to  the  ravages  of 
the  barbarians.  Julian  refolved  immediately  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  emperor’s  orders  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  abdicate  the  dignity  of  Ccefar,  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  for  the  lofs  of  the  province.  Accordingly 
he  fuffered  the  belt  foldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  his 
army.  They  were,  however,  very  unwilling  to, leave  Julian  prd- 1 
him,  and  at  l.all  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Whether  claimed  em-  * 
thiswasdoneabfoluielyagainftjnlian’sconfenturnot  is  Per<?r-. 
uncertain  ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  perfu,i- 
dell.the  whole  army  alfo  to  fend  a  letter  along  with  his,  . 
in  which  they  acquainted  Conilantius  with  what  had 
happened,  and  entreated  him  to  acknowledge  Julian  as 
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Cpnftanti-  his  partner  in  the  empire.  But  this  was  pofitively  re- 
nopolitan  i'ui'ed  by  Conftantius,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war. 

1,1  Julian  then,  defigning  to  be  before-hand  with  the  em¬ 

peror,  caufed  his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himfelf,  and  with  furprifing  expedition  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  whole  country  of  Illyricum,  and  the 
important  pafs  feparating  that  country  from  Thrace. 

5  Conftantius  was'  thuncler-ltruck  with  this  news;  but 
Conftantius  hearing  that  the  Perfians  had  retired,  he  marched 
with  all  his  forces  againll  his  competitor.  On  his  ar- 
lutdies!"1’  rival  at  Tan'us  in  Cilicia,  he  was  leized  with  a  feve- 
rifh  diftemper,  occafioiied  chiefly  by  the  uneafmefs  and 
perplexity  of  his  mind.  He  purfued  his  march,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Mopfncreue ,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Cili¬ 
cia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Here  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  Hop  by  the  violence  of  his  diforder,  which  in- 
creafed  every  day,  and  at  laft  carried  him  off  on  the 
56  13th  of  November  361,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 
fulian  re-  By  the  death  of  Conltantius,  Julian  now  became 
lores  the  maltcr  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  without  a  rival, 
leathen  re-  pje  haj  been  educated  in  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  but 
£lon*  fecretly  apollatized  from  it  long  before,  and  as  foon  as 
he  faw  himfelf  mailer  of  Illyricum,  openly  avowed 
his  apoltafy,  and  caufed  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
opened.  When  the  meflengers  arrived  at  Naifliis  in 
Illyricum,  where  he  then  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  being  foie  mailer  of  the  empire,  they  found  him 
confulting  the  entrails  of  victims  concerning  the  event 
of  his  journey.  As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  embarrafled  and  perplexed  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  meflengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  immediately  fet  out  for  Conllantinople. 
At  Heraclea  he  was  met  by  almofl  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  which  he  made  his  public  en¬ 
try  on  the  11th  of  December  361,  being  attended  by 
the  whole  l’enate  in  a  body,  by  all  the  magillrates,  and 
by  the  nobility  magnificently  drefled,  every  one  tefti- 
fying  the  utmoll  joy  at  feeing  fuch  a  promifing  young 
prince  raifed  to  the  empire  without  bloodlhed.  He 
was  again  declared  emperor  by  the  fenate  of  Con- 
llantinople.;  and  as  foon  as  that  ceremony  was  ovei», 
he  caufed  the  obfequiesof  Conftantius  to  be  perform- 
j7  ed  with  great  pomp. 

Condemns  The  firll  care  of  Julian  was  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
fome  of  the  du£t  of  the  late  emperor’s  minifters.  Several  of  thefe, 
late  empe-  having  been  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
Iters*  mini"  condemned  and  executed  ;  particularly  the  noted  in¬ 
former  Paulits  Catena,  and  another  named  Apodamus, 
were  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  thefe, 
however,  was  put  to  death  one  Urfula,  a  man  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  character,  and  to  whom  Julian  himfelf 
was  highly  indebted.  He  had  been  fupplied  with  mo-~ 
ney  by  Urfula  unknown  to  the  emperor,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  fent  into  Gaul  with  the  title  of  Csefar, 
but  without  the  money  necelfary  for  the  fnpport  of 
that  dignity.  Fd*  what  reafon  he  was  now  put  to 
death,  hillorians  do  not  acquaint  us.  Julian  himfelf 
58  tells  us  that  he  was  executed  without  his  knowledge. 
Reforms  The  emperor  next  fet  about  reforming  the  court, 
the  court.  As  the  vail  number  of  offices  was  in  his  time  become 
an  intolerable  burden,  he  difcharged  all  thofe  whom  ‘ 
he  thought  ufelefs.  He  reduced,  among  the  reft,  the 
officers  called  agentes  in  rebus,  from  10,000  to  17; 
and  difcharged  thoufands  of  cooks,  barbers,  lAc.  who 
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by  their  large  falaries  drained  the  exchequer.  The  Conftanti- 
curioji,  whole  office  it  was  to  inform  the  emperor  of  nopolitan 
what  had  palled  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all  hlttory~ 
difcharged,  and  "that  employment  entirely  fupprefled. 

Thus  he  was  enabled  to  eal’e  the  people  of  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded  :  and  this  he  did 
by  abating  a  fifth  part  of  all  taxes  and  impolls  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  ^ 

As  to  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  obferved,  Recalls  the 
was  a  Pagan,  and  immediately  on  his  acceflion  to  the  philofo- 
throne,  rellored  the  heathen  religion.  He  invited  to 
court,  the  philofophers,  magicians,  &c.  from  all  parts  ;  £lcla,,s'  c‘ 
neverthelefs  he  did  not  raife  any  perfecution  againll 
the  Chrillians.  On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba- 
nilhment  all  the  orthodox  bilhops  who  had  been  fent 
into  exile  during  the  former  reign  ;  but  with  a  de- 
lign,  as  is  obferved  both  by  the  Chrillian  and  Pagan 
writers,  to  raife  dillurbances  and  low  diflenfions  iri  the 
church.  60 

As  the  Perfians  were  now  preparing  to  carry  on  Marches  a~ 
the  war  with  vigour,  Julian  found  himfelf  under  a  |amft  thc 
neceflity  of  marching  againll  them  in  perfon.  But  ^er  ians* 
before  he  fet  out,  he  enriched  the  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople  with  many  valuable  gifts.  He  formed  a  large 
harbour  to  Ihelter  the  feips  from  the  fouth  wind,  built 
a  magnificent  porch  leading  to  it,  and  in  another  porch 
a  {lately  library,  in  which  he  lodged’  all  his  books.  In 
the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  362.  he  fet  out  for  Antioch, 
and.  on  the  firll  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
facrifices  to  Jupiter  for  the  fafety  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  fo  long  omitted.  During  his  Hay  in  this  ci¬ 
ty,  he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Perfian  war, 
erecting  magazines,  making  new  levies,  and  above  all 
confulting  the  oracles,  arufpices,  magicians,  ijc.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  aflured  him  of 
victory.  The  arufpices,  indeed,  and  moll  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  and  officers,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  di¬ 
vert  him  from  his  intended  expedition  ;  but  the  de¬ 
ceitful  anfwers  of  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and  the 
defire  of  adding  the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  many 
kings  he  had  already  feen  humbled  at  his  feet,  prevail¬ 
ed  over  all  other  confiderations.  Many  nations  fent 
deputies  to  him  offering  their  afliftance,  but  thefe  of¬ 
fers  he  rejected,  telling  them  that  the  Romans  were  to 
aflift  their  allies,  but  llood  in  no  need  of  any  aflift¬ 
ance  from  them.  He  likewife  rejected,  and  in  a  very 
dilobliging  manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens ;  an- 
fwering  them,  when  they  complained  of  his  flopping 
the  penfion  paid  them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  war¬ 
like  prince  had  Heel,  but  no  gold ;  which  they  refent- 
ing,  joined  the  Perfians,  and  continued  faithful  to  them 
to  the  laft.  However,  he  wrote  to  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  enjoining  him  to  keep  his  troops  in  readinefs 
to  execute  the  orders  he  fhould  foon  tranfmit  to  him.  '  61 

Having  made  the  neceflary  preparations  for  fo  im-  Crofles  the 
portant  an  enterprife,  Julian  fent  orders  to  his  troops  Euphrates, 
to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  defigning  to  enter  the  enemy’s 
country  before  they  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  march  ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  had  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Litarba,  a  place 
about  15  leagues  diftant,  which  he  reached  the  fame 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bersea,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  reftore  the  wor/hip 
of  the  gods ;  but  this  exhortation,  it  feems,  was  com- 
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Conftanti-  plied  with  but  by  few.  From  Beraea  he  proceeded  to 
n£P°lltan  Batnae ;  and  was  better  pleafed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
01>  the  latter,  becaufe  they  had,  before  his  arrival,  re- 
ftored  the  worfliip  of  the  gods.  There  he  offered  fa- 
crifices ;  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vic¬ 
tims,  he  purfned  the  next  day  his  journey  to  Hiera- 
polis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Euphratefiana, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  March.  Here  he 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  for  whom  he  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  efteem,  chiefly  becaufe  neither  Conftantins  nor 
Callus,  who  had  both  lodged  in  his  houfe,  had  been 
able  to  make  him  renounce  the  worfliip  of  his  idols. 
As  he  entered  this  city  50  of  his  foldiers  were  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  porch.  He  left  Hierapolis  on  the  13th 
of  March ;  and  having  paffed  the  Euphrates  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  came  to  Batnae  a  fmall  city  of  Ofrhoene, 
about  10  leagues  from  Hierapolis  j  and  here  50  more 
of  his  foldiers  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  flack  of 
ftraw.  From  Batnae  he  proceeded  to  Carrhae  ;  where, 
in  the  famous  temple  of  the  moon,  it  is  faid  he  facri- 

66  ficed  a  woman  to  that  planet. 

Invades  While  Julian  continued  in  this  city,  he  received  ad- 
er  ia‘  vice  that  a  party  of  the  enemies  horfe  had  broke  into 
the  Roman  territories.  On  this  he  refolved  to  leave 
an  army  in  Mefopotamia,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  on  that  fide,  while  he  advanced  on  the  other 
into  the  heart  of  the  Perfian  dominions.  This  army 
confided,  according  to  fome,  of  20,000,  according  to 
others,  of  30,000  chofen  troops.  It  was  commanded 
by  Procopius,  and  Sebaftian  a  famous  manichean  who 
had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  perfecuted 
there,  with  the  utmofl  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Chriftians. 
Thefe  two  were  to  join,  if  poflible,  Arfaces  king  of 
Armenia,  to  lay  wafte  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media, 
and  meet  the  emperor  in  Affyria.  To  Arfaces  Julian 
himfelf  wrote,  but  in  the  mod  difobliging  manner  ima¬ 
ginable,  threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  the  utmod  punctuality,  the  orders 
given  him  ;  and  at  the  conclufion  told  him,  that  the 
God  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  Icreen  him  from 
his  indignation. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Carrhae  to  Per- 
fia  ;  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nifibis  ;  the  other  to  the 
right  through  the  province  of  Affyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Julian  cliofe  the  latter,  but  caufed 
magazines  to  be  ere&ed  on  both  roads ;  and,  after 
having  viewed  his  army,  fet  out  on  the  2Jth  of  March. 
He  paffed  the  Abora,  which  feparated  the  Roman  and 
Perfian  dominions,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  ;  after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his 
troops  might  not  be  tempted  to  defert,  Teeing  they 
could  not  return  home.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  march, 
a  foldier  and  two  horfes  were  druck  dead  by  a  flafh 
of  lightning ;  and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  fize  pre- 
fenting  himfelf  to  the  army,  was  in  a  moment  dif- 
patched  by  the  foldiers  with  a  fhower  of  darts.  Thefe 
omens  occafioned  great  difputes  between  the  philofo- 
phers  and  aurifpices :  the  latter  looking  upon  them  as 
inaufpicious,  advifed  the  emperor  to  return  ;  but  the 
former  refuted  their  arguments  with  others  more 

67  agreeable  to  Julian’s  temper. 

Lays  wafte  Having  paffed  the  Abora,  Julian  entered  Affyria, 
Affyna,  which  he  found  very  populous,  and  abounding  with 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  but  he  laid  it  wafte  far  and 
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near,  deftroying  the  magazines  and  provifions  which  Conftanti' 
he  could  not  carry  along  with  him  ;  and  thus  he  put  nopolitan 
it  out  of  his  power  to  return  the  fame  way  he  came,  hutory- 
a  ftep  which  was  judged  very  impolitic.  As  he  met  68 
with  no  army  in  the  held  to  oppofe  him,  he  advanced  Advances 
to  the  walls  of  Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Per-  toCtefi- 
fian  empire  ;  having  reduced  all  the  ftrong  holds  that  $ lon’ 
lay  in  his  way.  Here,  having  caufed. fhe  canal  to  be 
cleared,  which  was  formerly  dug  by  Trajan  between 
thefe  two  rivers,  he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  the  for¬ 
mer  to  the  latter.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was 
oppofed  by  the  enemy.  But  Julian  paffed  that  river 
in  fpite  of  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  drove  them  into 
the  city  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  their  men, 
he  himfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  lofing  only  70  or  75.  ^ 

Julian  had  now  advanced  fo  far  into  the  enemy’s  Begins  his 
country,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  think  of  a  re-  retreat,  but 
treat,  as  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  winter  in  Per-  ‘s  djftreffed 
fia.  For  this  reafon  he  made  no  attempt  on  Ctefi-  Vtfons. 
phon,  but  began  to  march  back  along  the  banks  of F 
the  Tigris,  foon  after  he  had  paffed  that  river.  In 
the  mean  time  the  king  of  Perfia  was  affembling  a 
formidable  army,  with  a  defign  to  fall  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  march ;  but  being  defirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  fo  deftrudlive  a  war,  he  fcnt  very  advantage¬ 
ous  propolals  of  peace  to  Julian.  Thefe  the  Roman 
emperor  very  imprudently  rejected  ;  and  foon  after, 
deceived  by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river, 
and  entered  into  an  unknown  country  totally  laid  wafte 
by  the  enemy,  and  where  he  was  continually  haraffcd 
by  ftrong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  furrounded  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  attacked  him  fometimes  in  the  front,  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  A  ftill  worfe  ftep  he  was  per- 
fuaded  to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  this  was  to  burn  his  fleet,  left  it  fliould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was 
fet  on  fire,  the  whole  army  cried  out,  that  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  them  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  confeffed 
the  treafon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al¬ 
ready  in  flames ;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extin- 
guiflied ;  and  no  part  was  faved  except  12  veffels, 
which  were  defigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  conveyed  over 
land  in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himfelf  in  a  ftrange  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  army  greatly  difpirited,  called  a  council 
of  liis  chief  officers,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Corduetie,  which  lay  fouth  of  Armenia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.  With  this  view,  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  the  king 
of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  two  fons,  and  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.  Several  Iharp  encounters  happened, 
in  which  though  the  Perfians  were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  from  their  vic¬ 
tories,  but  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  for  want  ?0  1 

of  provifions.  In  one  of  thefe  Ikirmilhes,  when  the  is  mortally 
Romans  were  fuddenly  attacked,  the  emperor,  eager  wounded  in 
to  repulfe  the  enemy,  haftened  to  the  field  of  battle  a  II 

without  his  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  jjjjf  pei/  I 
by  a  dart,  which,  through  his  arm  and  fide,  pierced  fians, 
his  very  liver.  Of  this  wound  he  died  the  fame  night, 

the 
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peror, 
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the  26‘h  of  Jure  363,  in  the  32**  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  reigned  fcarce  20  months  from  the  time  he  be¬ 
came  foie  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  Julian  had  declined  naming  any  fucceffor,  the 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army.  They 
unanimoufly  chafe  Jovian,  a  very  able  commander, 
whole  father  had  lately  refigned  the  port  of  comes  do¬ 
me  ft  icorum,  ft*  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.  The  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  of  Jovian,  however,  were  not 
fufficient  to  extricate  the  Roman  army  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  his  predeceffor.  The  famine  raged  in  the  camp 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  a  fingle  man  would  have  been 
left  alive,  had  not  the  Perlians  unexpectedly  fent  pro- 
pofals  of  peace.  Tliefe  were  now  received  with  tlte 
utmoft  joy.  A  peace  was  concluded  for  30  years  ;  the 
terms  of  which  were,  that  Jovian  ffiould  reftore  to 
the  Perlians  the  five  provinces  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  with  feveral 
caftles,  and  the  cities  of  Nifibis  and  Singara.  After 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  purfued  his  march 
without  moleftation.  When  he  arrived  at  Antioch, 
he  revoked  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in  the 
former  reign  againft  Cliriftianity  and  in  favour  of  pa- 
ganifm.  He  elpouled  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  orthodox 
Chriftians  againft  the  Arians  ;  and  recalled  all  thofe 
who  had  been  formerly  banilhed,  particularly  Athana- 
fius,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  with 
his  own  hand.  It  is  generally  believed  alfo  that  Atha- 
nafins,  at  the  defire  of  Jovian,  now  compoled  the 
creed  which  ftill  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  fubfcribed 
by  all  the  bifhops  in  Europe.  But  this  emperor  did 
not  live  to  make  any  great  alterations,  or  even  to 
vifit  his  capital  as  emperor  ;  for  in  his  way  to  Con- 
ftantinople  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  i6,h 
or  17th  of  February  364,  after  he  had  lived  33  years, 
and  reigned  leven  months  and  40  days. 

After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  chofen 
emperor.  Immediately  on  his  accellion  the  foldiers 
mutinied,  and  with  great  clamour  required  him  to 
choofe  a  partner  in  the  fovereignty.  Though  he  did 
not  inftantly  comply  with  their  demand,  yet  in  a  few 
days  he  chofe  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.  This  famous  partition  was  made  at  Mediana 
in  Dacia  ;  when  Valens  had  for  hisffiare  the  whole  of 
Afia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace  ;  and  Valentinian  all  the 
Weft  ;  that  is,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
and  Africa. 

After  this  partition,  Valens  returned  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian.  On 
the  death  of  that  emperor,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Cherfonefus  for  fear  of  Jovian  ;  but  not  trufting  the 
barbarians  who  Inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
difguife  into  the  Roman  territories,  where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,  by  name  Eu- 
genius,  lately  difgraced  by  Valens,  and  fome  officers 
who  commanded  the  troops  fent  againft  the  Goths, 
he  got  himfelf  proclaimed  emperor.  At  firft  he  was 
joined  only  by  the  loweft  of  the  people,  but  at  length 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Conftanti- 
nople.  Qn  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Valens  would 


have  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  had  he  not  been  pre-  Conftami- 
vented  by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He  there-  nopohtan 
fore  difpatched  lome  troops  againft  the  ufurper ;  but  hl“ory‘ 
thefe  were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  gain  ground.  It  is  probable  he  would 
finally  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  become  fo  much 
elated  with  his  good  fortune,  that  he  grew  tyranni¬ 
cal  and  infupportable  to  his  own  party.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  alteration  in  his  difpofition,  he  was  firft  7®  , 
abandoned  by  fome  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  foon  l^put  to 
after  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death, 
death. 

This  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the  War  with 
Goths.  The  latter,  having  been  lolicited  by  Proco-  the  Goths- 
pius,  had  fent  3000  men  to  his  affiftance.  On  hear¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  ufurper’s  death,  they  marched 
back;  but  Valens  detached  againft  them  a  body  of 
troops,  who  took  them  all  prilbners  notwithftanding 
the  vigorous  reliftance  they  made.  Athanaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  expoftulated  on  this  proceeding  with 
Valens;  but  that  emperor  proving  obftinate,  both 
parties  prepared  for  war.  In  367  and  369,  Valens 
gained  great  advantages  over  his  enemies ;  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  up¬ 
on  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  The 
reft  of  this  reign  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  which  Valens  perfecuted  the  ortho- 
dox  clergy.  The  latter  fent  80  of  their  number  to  Eighty o*~ 
him,  in  order  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him  ;  but  thodox 
he,  inftead  of  giving  them  any  relief,  determined  to  clergy  ec- 
put  them  all  to  death.  But  the  perfon  who  was  or-  c*e^ia“cs 
dered  to  execute  this  fentence,  fearing  left  the  pub-  death° 
lie  execution  of  fo  many  ecclefiaftics  might  raife  dif- 
turbances,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  on  board  a  (hip, 
pretending  that  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  only 
to  be  fent  into  banilhment ;  but  when  the  veffel  was 
at  fome  diltance  from  land,  the  mariners  fet  fire  to  it, 
and  made  their  own  efcape  in  the  boat.  The  fhip  was 
driven  by  a  llrong  wind  into  an  harbour,  where  it 
was  confumed  and  all  that  were  in  it.  A  perfecution  Magicians 
was  alfo  commenced  againft  magicians,  or  thofe  who  perfecuted. 
had  books  of  magic  in  their  cuftody.  This  occafioned 
the  deftru&ion  of  many  innocent  perfons ;  for  books 
of  this  kind  were  often  conveyed  into  libraries  un¬ 
known  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly 
followed  by  death  and  confutation  of  goods.  Here¬ 
upon  perfons  of  all  ranks  were  feized  with  fuch  terror 
that  they  burnt  their  libraries,  left  books  of  magic  ffiould 
have  been  lecretly  conveyed  in  amongft  the  others. 

In  378,  the  Goths  whom  Valens  had  admitted  into 
Thrace,  advanced  from  that  province  to  Maccdon 
and  Theflaly,  where  they  committed  dreadful  ra¬ 
vages.  They  afterwards  blocked  up  the  city  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  plundered  the  fuburbs,  and  at  laft  totally  Valens  dc- 
defeated  and  killed  the  emperor  himfelf.  The  day  af-  feated  and 
ter  the  battle,  hearing  that  an  immenfe  treafure  was  killed  by 
lodged  in  Adrianople,  the  barbarians  laid  fiege  to  that  t^ie  Goths‘ 
place :  but  being  quite  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  befieging 
towns,  they  were  repulfed  with  great  daughter ;  up¬ 
on  which  they  dropped  that  enterprize,  and  returned 
before  Conftantinople.  But  here  great  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  Ma¬ 
ria  their  queen  had  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  de- 
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Conftanti-  fign  likewife,  and  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
nopolitan  that  city. 

hlft(,ry-  By  the  death  of  Valens,  the  empire  once  more  fell 

8 1  into  the  hands  of  a  Angle  perfon.  This  was  Grattan, 
Gratlan  who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  Weft  after  the  death  of 
dofra7fbr°"  Valentinian.  Herepulfed  many  barbarous  nations  who 
his  partner,  ^reatened  the  empire  at  that  time  with  diflblntion  ; 

but  finding  himfelf  prelfed  on  all  fides,  he  foon  refolv- 
ed  to  take  a  colleague,  in  order  to  eafe  him  of  fome 
part  of  the  burden.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  379,  he  declared  Theodolius  his  partner  in  the 
empire,  and  committed  to  his  care  all  the  provinces 
which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Theodofius  is  greatly  extolled  by  the  hiftorians 
of  thofe  ages  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour 
and  piety ;  and  for  thefe  qualifications  has  been 
honoured  with  the  furname  of  the  Great.  From  the 
many  perfecuting  laws,  however,  made  in  his  time, 
it  would  feem  that  his  piety  was  at  leaft  very  mnch 
milguided  ;  and  that  if  he  was  naturally  of  a  humane 
and  compafiionate  dilpofition,  fuperftition  and  palfion 
had  often  totally  obfcured  it.  He  certainly  was  a 
man  of  great  conduct  and  experience  in  war,  and  in- 

82  deed  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  empire  called  for  an  ex- 

Miferable  ertion  of  all  his  abilities.  The  provinces  of  Dacia, 
ftate  of  the  Thrace,  and  Illyricum,  were  already  loft  ;  the  Goths, 
his  acted!-  Taifali,  Alans,  and  Hunns,  were  mafters  of  the  great- 
en.  eft  part  of  thefe  provinces,  and  had  ravaged  and  laid 

wafte  the  reft.  The  Iberians,  Armenians,  and  Per- 
fians,  were  likewife  up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  diftracfted  ftate  of  the  empire.  The 
few  foldiers,  who  had  furvived  the  late  defeat,  kept 
within  the  ftrong  holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  fo 
much  as  to  look  abroad,  much  lefs  face  the  victorious 
enemy,  who  moved  about  the  country  in  great  bo¬ 
dies.  But  notwithftanding  this  critical  fituation,  the 
hiftorians  of  thofe  times  give  us  no  account  of  the 
tranfaiftions  of  the  year  379.  Many  great  battles  in¬ 
deed  are  laid  to  have  been  fought,  and  as  many  vic¬ 
tories  obtained  by  Theodofius  ;  but  the  accounts  of 
thefe  are  fo  confufed  and  contradictory,  that  no  ftrefs 
can  be  laid  upon  them. 

In  the  month  of  February  380,  Theodofius  was 
feized  with  a  dangerous  malady,  fo  that  Gratian  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  This  em¬ 
peror,  apprehending  that  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
might  break  into  fome  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Goths,  which  was  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dofins  on  his  recovery.  The  treaty  was  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  barbarians  ;  but  they,  difregarding  all 
their  engagements,  no  fooner  heard  that  Gratian  had 
left  Illyricum,  than  they  paffed  the  Danube,  and 
breaking  into  Thrace  and  Pannonia,  advanced  as  .  far 

83  as  Macedon,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and  fword. 

The  Goths .  Theodofius,  however,  drawing  together  his  forces, 
defeated  by  marched  againit  them  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft  re- 
Theodo-  fpe(ftable  authorities,  gained  a  complete  viCtory ; 
1US'  though  Zofimus  relates,  that  he  was  utterly  defeated. 

The  following  year,  Athanaric,  the  moft  powerful 
of  all  the  Gothic  princes,  being  driven  out  by  a  faCtion 
at  home,  recurred  to  Theodofius,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  friendlhip.  The  em¬ 
peror  himfelf  went  out  to  meet  him>  and  attended 
him  with  his  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The 


Gothic  prince  died  the  fame  year;  and  Theodofius  Conftanti- 
caufed  him  to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with  nopolitan 
fuch  pomp  and  folemnity,  that  the  Goths,  who  attend-  biftory. 
ed  him  in  his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  refolution 
never  to  moleft  the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to 
guard  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  prevent  the  em¬ 
pire  from  being  invaded  on  that  fide.  *  84 

In  383,  one  Maximus  revolted  againft  Gratian  in  Gratian 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em-  "“"‘‘‘jered 
peror  into  his  power,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  ^  axi* 
and  alfumed  the  empire  of  the  Weft  himfelf.  Gra-  ' 
tian  had  divided  his  dominions  with  liis  brother  Va¬ 
lentinian,  whom  he  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  Weft 
Illyricnm,  relerving  the  reft  to  himfelf.  Maximus 
therefore,  immediately  after  bis  uliupation,  fent  de-  > 
puties  to  Theodofins,  aflliring  him  that  he  had  no  de- 
figns  on  the  dominions  of  Valentinian.  As  Theodofius 
at  that  time  found  himfelf  in  danger  from  the  barba¬ 
rians,  he  not  only  forbore  to  attack  Maximus  after 
this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  his  g5 
partner  in  the  empire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  he-  who  in-‘ 
fore  the  a  mbit  ion  of  the  ufurper  prompted  him  to  vades  the 
break  his  promife.  In  387,  he  pafled  the  Alps  on  a  dominions 
fudden,  and  meeting  with  no  oppofition  marched  to  °fValentl* 
Milan  where  Valentinian  ufually  refided.  The  young 
prince  fled  firft  to  Aquileia ;  and  from  thence  to  Thef- 
falonica,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodofius. 

The  latter,  in  anfwer  to  Valentinian’s  letter,  inform¬ 
ed  him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  furprifed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  Maximus  had  made,  becaufe  the  ufurper  had 
prote&ed,  and  Valentinian  had  perfecuted,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Chriftians.  At  laft  he  prevailed  on  the  young 
prince  to  renounce  the  Arian  herefy  which  he  had  hi¬ 
therto,  maintained  ;  after  which  Theodofius  promifed 
to  alfift  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Eall.  At  firft, 
however,  he  lent  mefi’engers  to  Maximus,  earneftly 
exhorting  him  to  reftore  the  provinces  he  had  taken 
from  Valentinian,  and  content  himfelf  with  Gaul, 

Spain,  and  Britain.  But  the  ufurper  would  hearken  8$ 
to  no  terms.  This  very  year  he  befieged  and  took  His  fuccefs. 
Aquileia,  Quaderna,  Bononia,  Mutina,  Rhegium,  Pla¬ 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.  The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa.  Theodofius  therefore,  finding  a 
war  inevitable,  lpent  the  remaining  months  of  this 
and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the 
necellary  preparations.  His  army  confifted  chiefly  of 
Goths,  Hunns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he 
was  glad  to  take  into  the  fervice  in  order  to  prevent  g7 
their  raifing  difturbances  on  the  frontiers.  He  defeat-  Defeated 
ed  Maximus  in  two  battles,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  and  put  t« 
him  to  death.  The  ufurper  had  left  his  fon  Victor,  ^eath  by 
whom  he  created  Auguftus,  in  Ganl,  to  awe  the  in-  °* 
habitants  in  his  abfence.  Againft  him  the  emperor 
difpatched  Arbogaftes,  who  took  him  prifoner  after 
having  difperfed  the  troops  that  attended  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  vitftory  was  ufed  afterwards 
by  Theodofius  with  great  clemency  and  moderation.  88 
In  389,  Theodofius  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  and,  Thetem- 
according  to  Prudentius, 'at  this  time  converted  the  P,es 
fenate  and  people  from  idolatry  to  Chriftianity.  The  j^an  na’ 
next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  throughout 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  ;  which,  all  Egypt, 
according  deftroyed. 
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mffaoti-  according  to  the  defcription  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
jpolitan  lurpalTed  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
liftory.  tolinns  alone  excepted.  The  reafon  of  its  being  now 
deftroyed  was  as  follows.  Tlieopliilus,  bifliop  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  haring  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old-temple,  formerly  confecrated  to  Bacchus,  but 
then  ruined  and  forfaken,  with  a  deiign  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  the  rubbilh 
feveral  obfcene  figures,  which  the  biihop,  to  ridicule 
the  fuperftition  of  the  heathens,  caufed  to  be  expofed 
to  public  view.  This  provoked  the  Pagans  to  fuch  a 
degree  that  they  flew  to  arms  ;  and  falling  unexpec¬ 
tedly  upon  the  Chriftians,  cut  great  numbers  of  them 
in  pieces.  The  latter,  however,  foon  took  arms  in 
their  own  defence  ;  and  being  fupported  by  the  few 
foldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  city,  began  to  re¬ 
pel  force  by  force.  Thus  a  civil  war  was  kindled, 
and  no  day  paifed  without  fome  encounter.  The  Pa¬ 
gans  ufed  to  retire  to  the  temple  of  Serapis  ;  and 
thence  (allying  out  unexpectedly  feized  on  fuch  Chrif- 
tians  as  they  met,  and,  dragging  them  into  the  tem¬ 
ple,  either  forced  them  by  the  molt  exquifite  torments 
to  f'acrifice  to  their  idol,  or,  if  they  refufed,  racked 
them  to  death.  As  they  foon  expected  to  be  attacked 
by  the  emperor’s  troops,  they  chofe  a  philofopher, 
named  Olympus ,  for  their  leader,  with  a  defign  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  to  the  lafl  extremity.  The  emperor, 
however,  would  not  fuffer  any  punifhment  to  be  inflic- 
tedmpon  them  for  the  lives  of  thofe  they  had  taken 
away,  but  readily  forgave  them  ;  however,  he  order¬ 
ed  all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately 
pulled  down,  and  commanded  the  bifliop  to  fee  his  or¬ 
ders  put  in  execution.  The  Pagans  no  fooner  heard 
that  the  emperor  was  acquainted  with  their  proceed¬ 
ings  than  they  abandoned  the  temple,  which  was  in  a 
fliort  time  deftroyed  by  Theophilus;  nothing  being 
left  except  the  foundations,  which  could  not  be  remo¬ 
ved  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  fize 
of  the  Hones.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  deft  ruction  of 
the  Alexandrian  temples,  the  zealous  bifliop  encoura¬ 
ged  the  people  to  pull  down  all  the  other  temples, 
oratories,  chapels,  and  places  fet  apart  for  the,  wor- 
fliip  of  the  heathen  gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the 
ftatues  of  the  gods  themfelves  to  be  either  burnt  or 
melted  down.  Of  the  innumerable  ftatues  which  at 
that  time  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  he  is  faid  to 
have  fpared  but  one,  viz.  that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to^ 
expofe  the  Pagan  religion  to  ridicule.  On  his  return 
to  Conftantinople,  Theodofius  ordered  fuch  temples  as 
were  yet  (landing  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  Arians 
g-  to  be  every  where  driven  out  of  the  cities. 

Valentinian  In  392,  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  was 
murdered  treacheroufly  murdered  by  Arbogaftes  his  general ; 
by  Aibo-  who,  though  he  might  afterwards  have  eafily  feized 
gaftes  who  on  t^e  fovereignty  himfelf,  chofe  to  confer  it  upon 

genius  to  one  Eugenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.  This  new 

the  empire,  ufurper,  though  a  Chriftian,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Pagans,  who  were  well  apprifed  that  he  only  bore 
the  title  of  emperor,  while  the  whole  power  lodged  in 
Arbogaftes,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  religion.  The  arnfpices  began  to  appear  a-new, 
and  informed  him  that  he  was  deftined  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  whole  world  ;  that  he  would  foon  gain 

a  complete  victory  over  Theodofius,  who  was  as  much 


hated  as  Eugenius  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  ire.  But  Conftanti- 
thougli  Eugenius  feemed  to  favour  the  Pagans,  yet  in  uopolitan 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Am-  hlltor>'- 
brofe.  The  holy  man  did  not  anfwer  his  letter  till 
he  was  prtfled  by  fome  friends  to  recommend  them  to 
the  new  prince  ;  and  then  he  wrote  to  this  infamous 
ufurper  with  all  the  refpecl  due  to  an  emperor.  Soon 
after  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  Cent  depu¬ 
ties  to  Theodofius ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  He  did 
not,  however,  intend  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
this  ufurper,  but  immediately  began  his  military  pre¬ 
parations.  In  394,  he  fet  out  from  Conftantinople, 
and  was  at  Adrianople  on  the  15th  0f  June  that  year. 

He  bent  his  march  through  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  with  a 
defign  to  force  the  pafles  of  thefie  mountains,  and  break 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  oppofe  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Alps,  he 
found  thefepaffes  guarded  by  Flaviahus  prefedl  of  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  a  conliderable  body  of  Roman  troops. 

Thefe  were  utterly  defeated  by  Theodofius,  who 
thereupon  crolfed  the  Alps  and  advanced  into  Italy. 

He  was  foon  met  by  Eugenius;  and  a  bloody  battle 
enfued,  without  any  decilive  advantage  on  either  fide. 

The  next  day. the  emperor  led  his  troops  in  perfon 
againft  the  enemy,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  took 
their  camp.  Eugenius  was  taken  prifoner  by  his  own  Eucenius 
men  and  brought  to  Theodofius,  who  reproached  him  defeated, 
with  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  with  the  calamities  taken  pri- 
he  had  brought  on  the  empire  by  his  unjuft  ufur-  foner>  and 
pation,  and  with  putting  his  confidence  in  Hercules, 
and  not  in  the  true  God  j  for  on  his  chief  ftandaird  he 
had  difplayed  the  image  of  that  fabulous  hero.  Euge¬ 
nius  begged  earneftly  for  his  life  ;  but  while  he  lay  pro- 
ftrate  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  his  own  foldiers  cut  oft' 
his  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  of  a  fpear, 

(hewed  it  to  thofe  in  the  camp,  who  had  not  yet  fubmit- 

ted  to  Theodofius.  At  this  they  were  all  thunderftruck  j 

but  being  informed  that  Theodofius  was  ready  to  receive 

them  into  favour,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fnb- 

mined.  After  this  Arbogaftes  defpairing  of  pardon  fled  Arbogaftes 

to  the  mountains;  but  being  informed  that  diligent  fearch  laYs  vio- 

was  made  for  him,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  *ent , 

His  children,  and  thofe  of  Eugenius,  took  fantftuary  in  011  im  e  ' 
churches :  but  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned,  but  took 
the  opportunity  of  converting  them  toChriftianity,  re- 
ftored  to  them  their  paternal  eftates',  and  raifed  them 
to  confiderable  employments  in  the  date.  Soon  after 
this  Theodofius  appointed  his  fon  Honorius  emperor  of 
the  Weft,  affigninghim  for  his  (hare,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  92 
Africa,  and  weft  Illyricum.  The  next  year,  as  he  pre-  Theodofius 
pared  for  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  he  was  feized  dies, 
with  a  dropfy,  owing  to  the  great  fatigues  he  had  un¬ 
dergone  during  the  war.  As  foon  as  he  perceived  him¬ 
felf  to  be  in  danger,  he  made  his  will,  by  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  the  empire  of  the  Eaft  to  Arcadius,  and  con¬ 
firmed  Honorius  in  thepolfeflion  of  the  Weft.  He  like- 
wife  confirmed  the  pardon  which  he  had  granted  to  all 
thofe  who  had  borne  arms  againft  him,  and  remitted  a 
tribute  which  had  proved  very  burdenfome  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  charged  his  two  fons  to  fee  thefe  points  of  his 
will  executed.  He  died  at  Milan  on  the  1 7th  of  January 
395,  in  the  16th  of  his  reign,  and  50th  of  his  age. 

From 
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Conftanti-  From  the  time  of  Theodofius  to  the  rime  when  the  his  partner  Juftiitian,  revived  in  fome  meafure  the  an- 
napolitan  Roman  empire  in  the  Weft  was  totally  deftroyed  by  cient  martial  Ipirit  which  had  originally  railed  the 
hi(tory-  the  Goths,  we  find  but  very  little  remarkable  in  the  ~ 

94  hiftory  of  Conftantinople.  At  this  time  the  e  a  (tern 


Roman  empire  to  its  highelt  pitch  of  grandeur. 

Juftin  afcended  the  throne  in  518.  In  521  he  en- 
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Empire  u-  empire  was  ufurped  by  Bafilifcus,  who  had  driven  out  gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  who  had  all  along 
Bafillfcuif  Zeno  the  lawful  emperor  ;  being  affilled  in  his  confpi-  k"“"  •  t. n  - 


racy  by  the  emprefs  Verina  his  filler.  Zeno  fled  in- 


been,  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  name- 
Againll  them  he  employed  the  famous  Belifarius ;  but 


to  Ifauria,  whither  he  was  purfued  by  Jllvs  and  Tre-  of  him  we  hear  nothing  remarkable  till  after  the  ac- 
eondw,  two  of  the  ufurper’s  generals  ;  who  having  ceffion  of  Jultinian.  This  prince  was  the  nephew  of 


ealily  defeated  the  few  troops  he  had  with  him,  for¬ 
ced  the  unhappy  prince  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  caltle, 
which  they  immediately  inverted.  But  in  a  Ihort 
time  Bafilifcus  having  difobliged  the  people  by  his  cru¬ 
elty,  avarice,  and  other  bad  qualities,  for  which  he  was 


Juftin,  and  was  by  him  taken  as  his  partner  in  the  e 
pire  in  527  ;  and  the  fame  year  Juftin  died,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  reign.  Juftinian 
being  now  foie  mailer  of  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  againll  the  Perfians.  The  latter  proved  fuccelf- 


no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  predecelfor  had  been,  his  fulin  the  firlt  engagement ;  but  were  foon  after  utterly 
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generals  joined  with  Zeno  whom  they  reftored  1 
throne.  After  his  reftoration,  Zeno  having  got  Bafilif- 
cns  into  his  power,  confined  him  in  a  callle  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  together  with  his  wife  Zenonides,  where  they  both 
perilhed  with  hunger  and  cold.  This  happened  in  the 
year  477,  after  Bafilifcus  had  reigned  about  20  months. 
During  the  time  of  this  ufurpation  a  dreadful  fire  hap- 
Conftan-  Pene^  at  Conftantinople,  which  confumed  great  part 
tinople.  of  the  city,  with  the  library  containing  120,000  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  among  which  were  the  works  of  Homer, 
written  as  is  faid  on  the  great  gut  of  a  dragon  1 20 
feet  long. 

The  misfortunes  which  Zeno  had  undergone  did 
not  work  any  reformation  upon  him.  He  Hill  conti¬ 
nued  the  fame  vicious  courfes  which  had  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  ufurpation  of  Bafilifcus.  Other  confpira- 
cies  were  formed  againll  him,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  them.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Oftrogoths,  in  which  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
and  Madia  to  them.  In  a  Ihort  time,  however,  Theo- 
doric  their  king  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and 
advanced  within  I  j  miles  of  Conftantinople,  with  a 
defign  to  befiege  that  capital :  but  the  following  year 


defeated  by  Belifarius  on  the  frontiers  of  Perlia,  and 
likewife  by  another  general  named  Dorotheus  in  Ar¬ 
menia.  The  war  continued  with  various  fuccefs  du¬ 
ring  the  firll  five  years  of  Juftinian’s  reign.  In  the 
fixrh  year  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms  :  1.  That  the  Roman  emperor  Ihould  pay  to 
Cofrhoes  the  king  of  Perlia,  1000  pounds  weight  of 
gold.  2.  That  both  princes  Ihould  rellore  the  places 
they  had  taken  during  the  wars.  3.  That  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Roman  forces  Ihould  no  longer  refide 
at  Daras  on  lhe  Perfian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  called 
Conftantina  in  Mesopotamia,  as  be  had  formerly  done. 
4.  That  the  Iberians,  who  had  filled  with  the  Romans, 
ihould  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country,  or 
Hay  at  Conftantinople.  This  peace,  concluded  in  532, 
was  ftyled  ettrnal ;  but  in  the  event  proved  of  very 
Ihort  duration. 

About  this  time  happened  at  Conftantinople  the 
greateft  tumult  menti-ned  in  hiftory.  It  began  among 
the  different  factions  in  the  circus,  but  ended  in  an 
open  rebellion.  The  multitude,  highly  diflatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  John  the  prefuCius  prator'to,  and  of  Tre- 
bonianus  then  queftor,  forced  Hypatius,  nephew  to  the 
emperor  Anaflafius,  to  accept  the  empire,  and  pro- 
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48  J,  they  retired  in  order  to  attack  Odoacer  king  of  claimed  him  with  great  folemnity  in  the  forum.  As 
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Italy ;  of  which  country  Theodoric  was  proclaimed 
king  in  493.  The  emperor  Zeno  died  in  the  year 
97  491,  in  the  6jth  year  of  his  age,  and  1 7th  of  his  reign. 

Decline  of  The  Roman  empire  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
the  Roman  on  the  decline  :  the  ancient  valour  and  military  difci- 
whato'w-0  P**ne  had  for  fuch  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro¬ 

mans  fuperior  to  other  nations,  had  greatly  degenera¬ 
ted  ;  fo  that  they  were  now  by  no  means  fo  powerful  as 
formerly.  The  tumults  and  diforders  which  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  empire  from  time  to  time  by  the  many 
ufurpations,  had  contributed  alfo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.  But  what  proved  bf  the  greateft  detriment 
Was  the  allowing  vail  fwarms  of  barbarians  to  fettle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  feparate  and  independent  bodies.  This  had 


the  two  above  mentioned  minilters  were  greatly  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  populace  on  account  of  their  avarice, 
Juftinian  immediately  difcharged  them,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  appeafe  the  tumult :  hut  this  was  fo  'far 
from  anfwering  the  'purpofe,  that  the  multitude  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it ;  and  moll  of  the 
lenators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  fo  much  alarm¬ 
ed,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  city  and 
making  his  efcape  by  fea.  In  this  dilemma  the  em¬ 
prefs  Theodora  encouraged  and  perfuaded  him  rather 
to  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  at  laft 
refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  with  the  few 
fenators  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  rebels  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatius  ii 


proved  the  immediate  eaule  of  the  diffblution  of  the  utnph  to  the  circus  ;  where,  while  he  was  beholding 
weftern  empire  ;  but  as  it  affefled  the  eallern  parts  the  (ports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidft  the  fliouts 
lefs,  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  continued  for  up-  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Belifarius,  who  had 
wards  of  900  years  after  the  weftern  one  was  totally  been  recalled  from  Perfta,  entered  the  city  with  a 
diflolved.  The  weak  and  imprudent  adminillration  of  confiderable  body  of  troops.  Being  then  apprifed  of 
9.8  Zeno  and  Anaftafius  who  fucceeded  him,  had  reduced  the  nfurpation  of  Hypatius,  he  marched  llraight  to  the 
under  Juf-  tlie  eaftern  empire  ftill  more  ;  and  it  might  poffibly  circus  ;  fell  fword  in  hand  upon  the  di firmed  multi¬ 
tin  and  Juf- liave  expired  in  a  Ihort  rime  after  the  weftern  one,  tude  and  with  the  afliftanee  of  a  band  of  Heruli, 
tinian.  had  not  the  wife  and  vigorous  conduct  of  Juftin,  and  headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Illyricum,  cut  about 

30,000 
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"cnftanti'  30,000  of  them  in  pieces.  Hypatius  the  ufurper,  and 
nopohun  Pompeius  another  of  the  nephews  of  Anaftafius,  were 
hl  tory'  taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  the  emperor,  by  whole 
orders  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  call 
into  the  fea.  Their  ellates  were  confifcated,  and  like- 
wife  the  ellates  of  fuch  lenators  as  had  joined  with 
them  ;  but  the  emperor  caufed  great  part  of  their 
lands  and  effects  to  be  afterwards  rellored,  together 
with  their  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children. 

Jullinian  having  now  no  other  enemy  to  contend 
with,  turned  his  arms  againll  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  both  which  provinces  he  re- 
See  Bar-  covered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians*.  But  be- 
rtry  and  fore  his  general  Balifarius  had  time  to  ellablilh  folly 
•oths.  the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  in  order 

other  tG  carry  on  war  againfl  Cofrhoes  king  of  Per- 

ar  with  *ia>  w^°>  >n  defiance  of  the  treaty  formerly  concluded 
ie  Perfi-  in  5 40,  entered  the  Roman  dominions  at  the  head  of 
is.  a  powerful  army.  The  fame  year,  however,  a  peace 

was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  :  1.  That  the  Romans  Ihould,  with¬ 
in  two  months,  pay  to  the  Perlian  king  5000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  penfion  of  500.  2.  That 
the  Perfians  Ihould  relinquilh  all  claim  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Daras,  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
Cafpian  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  from  break¬ 
ing  into  the  empire.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the 
above  mentioned  fum,  Cofrhoes  Ihould  immediately 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
treaty  being  figned,  and  the  llipulated  fum  paid,  Cof¬ 
rhoes  began  to  march  back  again  ;  but  by  the  way 
plundered  feveral  cities  as  if  the  war  had  Hill  conti¬ 
nued.  Hereupon  Jullinian  relolved  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoll  vigour  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  dif- 
patched  Belifarius  into  the  Eaft.  But  foon  after,  he 
was  obliged  to  recal  him  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Goths 
who  had  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de- 
102  parture.  The  Perfian  war  was  then  carried  on  with 
Peace  con-  indifferent  fuccefs  till  the  year  Jj8,  when  a  peace  was 
eluded.  concluded  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immenfe 
fum  to  the  enemy.  The  fame  year  the  Hunns,  paf- 
fing  the  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two  bodies  dire<5ily  for  Conllantinople ;  and  laying 
wafle  the  countries  through  which  they  palled,  came, 
without  meeting  the  leaft  oppofition,  within  ijo  fur¬ 
longs  of  the  city.  But  Belifarius  marching  out  againll 
them  with  an  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  flight ;  the 
emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading 
the  empire  anew,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute,  upon  their  promiftng  to  defend  the  empire  a- 
gainlt  all  other  barbarians,  and  to  ferve  in  the  Roman 
armies  when  required.  This  was  the  laft  exploit  per¬ 
formed  by  Belifarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Conllanti¬ 
nople  was  difgraced,  llripped  of  all  his  employments, 
and  confined  to  his  houfe,  on  pretence  of  a  confpiracy 
*  See  Belt-  againll  the  emperor  *.  In  the  year  565  a  real  con- 
farius.  fpiracy  was  formed  againll  Jullinian,  which  he  happily 
efcaped,  and  the  confpirators  were  executed ;  but  the 
emperor  did  not  longfurvive  it,  being  carried  off  by 
a  natural  death  in  566,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  Jullinian,  the  majelly  of  the 
Roman  empire  feerned  to  revive.  He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  by  whom  they  had  been  held  for  a  num¬ 


ber  of  years  ;  but  after  his  death  they  were  foon  !od>  CordhntL 
aiid  the  empire  tended  fall  to  diffolution.  In  569  nopolitan 
Italy  was  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  hlft(iTy- 
the  fpace  of  200  years.  Some  amends,  however,  103 
was  made  for  this  lofs  by  the  acquilition  of  Perfar-  Decline  of 
merit  a ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  perfecuted  by  t!le  “ty11;* 
the  Perlians  on  account  of  the  Chrillian  religion  which  1 

they  profeffed,  revolted  to  the  Romans.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  conti¬ 
nued  to  weaken  each  other,  till  at  laft  the  Perfian  mo¬ 
narchy  wa6  utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  greatly  reduced  by  the  Saracensf.  Thefe  new  t 1 SeeAra- 
enemies  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  bla‘ 
purfued  their  conquelts  with  incredible  rapidity.  In 
the  fpace  of  four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palelline.  In  648  they  were  alfo 
mailers  of  Mefopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  A- 
radus,  and  Rhodes  ;  and  having  defeated  the  Roman 
fleet,  commanded  by  th'e  emperor  Conltans  in  perfon, 
they  concluded  a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the 
vail  extent  of  territory  they  had  feized,  and  paying 
for  it  1000  nummi  a-year.  104 

An  expedition  againll  the  Lombards  was  about  this  Unfuccefs- 
time  undertaken,  but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  a  body  e*pedi- 
of  20,000  Romans  being  almoll  entirely  cut  off  by  one 
of  the  Lombard  generals.  In  671  the  Saracens  rava-  bards. 
ged  feveral  provinces,  made  a  defeent  in  Sicily,  took 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Syracufe,  and  over-ran  the 
whole  illand,  dellroying  every  thing  wiih  fire  and 
fword.  In  like  manner  they  laid  walte  Cilicia  ;  and 
having  palled  the  winter  at  Smyrna,  they  entered  J05 
Thrace  in  the  winter  of  the  year  672,  and  laid  fiege  Conltanti- 
to  Conllantinople  itfelf.  Here,  however,  they  were  noplfe  be- 
repulfed  with  great  lofs :  but  next  fpring  they  renew-  fieged  hy 
ed  their  attempt,  in  which  they  met  with  the  fame  the  Sara* 
bad  fuccefs ;  many  of  their  Ihips  being  burnt  by  the 
fea- fire,  as  it  was  called,  becaufe  it  burnt  under  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  their  return  home  their  fleet  was  wreck¬ 
ed  off  the  Scyllaean  promontory.  At  laft  a  peace 
was  concluded  for  30  years,  on  condition  that  the 
Saracens  Ihould  retain  all  the  provinces  they  had  fei¬ 
zed  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  pay  to  the  emperor  and 
his  fucceffors  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  50  Haves, 
and  as  many  choice  horfes.  106 

This  peace  was  fcarce  concluded,  when  the  empire  Empire  in- 
was  invaded  by  a  new  enemy,  who  proved  very  vaded  by 
troublefome  for  a  long  time.  Thefe  were  the  Bulga-  ga* 
rians;  who  breaking  into  Thrace,  defeated  the  Roman 
army  fent  againll  them,  and  ravaged  the  country  far 
and  wide.  The  emperor  confented  to  pay  them  an 
annual  penfion,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful  War  ; 
and  allowed  them  to  fettle  in  Lower  Moefia,  which 
from  them  was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.  In  68  7, 
they  were  attacked  by  Jullinian  II.  who  entered 
their  country  without  provocation,  or  regarding  the 
treaties  formerly  concluded  with  them.  But  they  fal¬ 
ling  fuddenly  upon  him,  drove  him  out  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  obliged  him  to  rellore  the  towns  and  captives 
he  had  taken.  In  697,  this  emperor  was  depofed  ; 
and  in  his  exile  fled  to  Trebelis  king  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rians,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  by 
whole  means  he  was  rellored  to  his  throne  ;  but  foon 
forgetting  this  favour,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Bulgarians,  with  a  defign  to  wreft  from  them  thofe 
provinces 


Contanti- 

nopolitan 

hiftory. 

They  de¬ 
feat  Jufti- 
nianll. 


Io8 

Their  coun¬ 
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From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Contain 
Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Philippopolis,  with  a  nopohtM 
conliderable  body  of  troops  ;  who  falling  upon  the 
enemies  rear,  put  them  to  flight.  Balilms  purfued  1 , 
them  dole  ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible  number  of  His  m 
captives,  caufed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out,  leaving  to  ff*ous 
every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that  lie  might  elty‘ 
conduct  them  to  Samuel.  This  (hocking  l’pectacle  fo 
atfeded  the  unhappy  king,  that  he  fell  into  a  deep 
fwoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  Roman  empe¬ 
ror  purfued  his  conquefts,  and  in  the  fpace  of  two 
years  made  himfelf  mailer  of  molt  of  the  enemies 
Itrong  holds.  He  defeated  alfo  the  fuccellor  of  Sa¬ 
muel  in  feveral  engagements  ;  and  having  at  laft  1  x 
killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  fubmitted  them-  The  coim. 
lelves  without  referve.  The  vail  treafures  of  their  try  fubdi 
princes  were  by  Bafilius  diftributed  among  his  foldiers  ecl‘ 
by  way  of  donative.  Soon  after,  the  widow  of  the 
late  king,  with  her  fix  daughters  and  three  of  her 
Tons,  l’urrendered  themfelves  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
by  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utinoft  civility 
and  refpeft.  This  obliging  behaviour  encouraged  the 
three  other  funs  of  the  late  king,  and  molt  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  the 
mountains,  to  fubmit,  and  throw  themfelves  on  the 
emperor’s  mercy.  n  j 

IbatzeS,  however,  a  perfon  nearly  allied  to  the  Ibat7.es 


provinces  which  he  had  yielded  to  them.  He  was  at¬ 
tended  in  this  expedition  by  no  better  fuccefs  than  his 
ingratitude  deferved,  his  army  being  utterly  defeated, 
and  he  himfelf  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  in  a  light 
veffel  to  Conltantinople.  The  Bulgarians  continued 
their  inroads  and  ravages  at  different  times,  generally 
defeating  the  Romans  who  ventured  to  oppofe  them, 
till  the  year  800,  the  feventh  of  the  reign  of  Nicepho¬ 
rus,  when  they  furprifed  the  city  of  Sardica  in  Moelia, 
and  put  the  whole  garrifon  conlifting  of  6000  men  to 
the  fword.  The  emperor  marched  againft  them  with 
a  confiderable  army  :  but  the  enemy  retired  at  his  ap¬ 
proach  ;  and  he,  inftead  of  purfuing  them,  returned  to 
Conltantinople.  Two  years  after,  he  entered  Bulga¬ 
ria  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  deftroying  every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  king  offered  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace  with  him  upon  honourable  terms ;  but 
Nicephorus,  rejecting  his  propofals,  continued  to  wafte 
the  country,  deftroying  the  cities,  and  putting  all  the 
inhabitants,  withont  dillindlion  of  lex  or  age,  tn  the 
fword.  The  king  was  fo  much  affected  with  thefe 
cruelties  which  were  exercifed  on  his  fubjedts,  that  he 
fent  a  fecond  embaflTy  to  Nicephorus,  offering  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace  with  him  npon  any  terms,  provided  he 
would  quit  his  country.  But  Nicephorus  difmiffing  the 
ambaffadors  with  fcorn,the  Bulgarian  monarch  at  tacked 
unexpectedly  the  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut  off  al- 
moft  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himfelf,  and  a 

great  number  of  patricians.  His  fucceffor  Michael  like-  o 

wife  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians ;  but  being  refufed  to  fubmit,  and  fled  to  a  fteep  and  craggy  moun- 

utterly  defeated,  he  was  fo  grieved  that  he  refigned  the  —:‘u  -  J~': —  j  Lj-'-ic  »i - —  ,-rL 

empire.  After  this  the  Bulgarians  continued  to  be  very 
formidable  enemies  to  the  empire,  till  the  year  979, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  Bafilius  11.  The  Bulga¬ 
rians  were  at  that  time  governed  by  a  king  named 
Samuel  j  who  having  ravaged  the  Roman  territories 
as  was  the  common  practice  of  his  nation,  Bafilius  fent 


royal  family,  who  had  diitinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  'one  hold* 
eminent  manner  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  out' 


tain,  with  a  defign  to  defend  himfelf  there  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Bafilius  endeavoured  to  caufe  him  fubmit 
by  fair  means,  but  he  equally  defpifed  both  threats  and 
promifes.  At  laft  Euftathius  Daphnomelus,  whom  He  is  takei 
Bafilius  had  lately  appointed  governor  of  Achridus,  ty  a  ftran 
the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  undertook  to  fecure  him  by  ^em* 
a  moll  del’perate  and  improbable  fcheme.  Without 


againft  him  one  Nicephorus  Uranus  at  the  head  of  a  communicating  his  defign  to  any,  he  repaired,  with 


powerful  army.  Uranus,  leaving  his  baggage  at  La- 
riffii,  reached  by  long  marches  the  Sperchius,  and 
encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  againft  the  ene- 


two  perfons  in  whom  lie  could  confide,  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  Ibatzes  had  fortified  himfelf.  He  hoped 
to  pafs  undifcovered  among  the  many  ftrangers  who 


my,  who  lay  on  the  oppofite  bank.  As  the  river  flocked  thither  to  celebrate  the  approaching  feaft  of 
was  greatly  fwelled  with  the  heavy  rains  that  had  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particular 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would  •  veneration.  In  this  he  found  himfelf  miftaken;  for 
attempt  to  pafs  it,  fuffered  his  troops  to  roam  in  large  he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
parties  about  the  country  in  queft  of  booty.  But  Ura-  prince.  To  him  he  pretended  to  have  fomething  of 
nus  having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river  importance  to  communicate  ;  but  as  foon  as  Ibatzes 
was  fordable,  paired  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with-  had  retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daphnome- 
out  being  perceived.  He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulgari-  Ins  threw  himfelf  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  with  the  af- 
ans  who  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  lay  for  the  moll  fiftance  of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  brought  with 
part  afleep  ;  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces;  took  hirn,  pulled  out  both  his  eyes,  and  got  fafe  to  an  aban- 
a  great  number  of  prifoners,  with  all  tlieir  baggage  ;  doned  caftle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  they  were 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  their  camp.  Samuel  immediately  furrounded  by  the  troops  of  Ibatzes  ;  but 
and  his  Ton  were  dangeroufly  wounded;  and  would  Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now  to  fubmit  to  the 
have  been  taken,  had  they  not  all  that  day  conceal-  emperor,  by  whom  he  afliired  them  they  would  be 
ed  themfelves  among  the  dead.  The  next  night  well  received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  on  his 
they  Hole  away  to  the  mountains  of  Astolia,  and  from  fuccefs,  and  fuffered  him  to  conduct  the  unhappy 
thence  made  their  efcape  into  Bulgaria.  The  follow-  Ibatzes  a  prilbner  to  Bafilius.  The  emperor  was  no 
ing  year  the  emperor  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of  lefs  furprifed  than  pleafed  at  the  fuccefs  of  this  bold 
a  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army ;  defeated  Sa-  attempt ;  and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  go- 
muel  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  feveral  Itrong  cities,  vernment  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  all  the  rich  moveables 
The  emperor  himfelf,  however,  at  laft,narrowly  efca-  of  his  prifoner.  After  this,  having  accomplilhed  the 
ped  being  cut  off  with  his  whole  army  ;  being  unex-  entire  reduction  of  Bulgaria,  he  returned  to  Conftan- 
pedtedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  narrow  pafs.  tinople  with  an  incredible  number  of  captives ;  where 

lie 
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he  was  received  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  all  gan  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  told  him.  Soon  after  Conlhn 


poffible  demonfti  ations  of  joy. 

Ail  this  time,  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  inva- 


he  fent  Afan  his  brother’s  fon  with  an  army  of  20,000  nopolitan 
men  to  reduce  Media.  Purfuant  to  his  orders  the  ht{tory- 
ded  the  Roman  dominions,  and  even  attempted  to  young  prince  entered  that  country,  and  committed  118 

ifters  of  Conftantinople.  Their  every  where  dreadful  ravages  ;  but  being  in  the  end  A  Turkifh. 

much  drawn  into  an  ambulh  by  the  Roman  generals,  he  a.rmy  en' 
was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  Tangrolipix,  noway  ^  ^  Cllt 
difcouraged  by  this  misfortune,  fent  a  new  army  into  „  ,,9 

Media  near  100,000  ftrong;  who  after  having  rava-  They  again 
ged  the  country  without  oppolition,  laid  liege  to  Artza  invade  the 
a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned  the  empire. 


make  theinfelves 

internal  divilions,  however,  rendered  them 
lefs  formidable  enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been 
fo  that  fome  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a 
time  out  of  their  hands  ;  though  the  weak  and  dif- 
trafted  llate  of  the  empire  rendered  it  impoffible  to 
preferve  luch  conquelis.  But  in  1041,  the  empire 


was  invaded  by  an  enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  moll  wealthy  in  thofe  parts.  Not  being  able  to  re¬ 


ded  by  the 

time  indeed,  but  who  by  degrees  gathered  lirength 
ur  s‘  futficient  to  overthrow  both  the  Roman  and  Saracen 
Account  of  empi,  es-  Thefe  were  the  Turks  s  who  having  quit- 


duce  it  by  any  other  means,  they  fet  it  on  fire ;  and  thus 
in  a  Ihort  time  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  :  the  buildings 
,  .  ^  ,  being  reduced  to  afhes,  and  1  Jo,pco  of  the  inhabitants 

ted  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  perilhing  either  by  the  flame?  or  the  fword.  After 
.  mount  Cancafus,  and  palfed  the  Cafpian  ftreights,  fet-  ”  '  ■ 


tied  in  Armenia  Major,  about  the  year  844.  There 
they  continued  an  unknown  and  defpicable  people,  till 
the  inteftine  wars  of  the  Saracens  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  aggrandizing  theinfelves.  About  the  year 
1030,  Mohammed  the  fon  of  Sambrad  fnltan  of  Per- 


this  Abraham  Halim,  half-brother  to  Tangrolipix, 
hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Liparites  governor  of 
Iberia,  had  taken  the  field,  marched  againlt  them,  and  120 
offered  them  battle ;  which  they  not  declining,  the  two  An  obfti- 
armies  engaged  with  incredible  fury.  The  victory  natc  en* 

/•nntinnprl  Innrr  •  Knt-  it-  larwvt-K  f WCCRlCnt* 


fia,  not  finding  himfelf  a  match  for  Pifaris  fultan  of  continued  long  doubtful;  but  at  length  inclined  to  the  EaSement* 


Babylon,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  had  recourfe  to 
the  Turks,  who  fent  him  3000  men  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  Tangrolipix  a  leading  man  among  them. 
By  their  affiftance  Mohammed  defeated  his  adverfiary ; 
but  when  the  Turks  defired  leave  to  return  home,  he 
refufed  to  part  with  them.  Upon  this  they  withdrew 
without  his  confent  to  a  neighbouring  defart ;  and  be¬ 
ing  there  joined  by  feveral  difeontented  Perfians,  began 
to  make  frequent  inroads  into  the  fultan’s  territories. 
Againft  them  Mohammed  immediately  difpatched  an 
army  of  20,000  men  ;  who,  being  furprifed  in  the 
night,  were  utterly  defeated  by  Tangrolipix.  The 
fame  of  this  victory  drew  multitudes  to  him  from  all 


Romans  ;  who  neverthelefs  did  not  think  proper  to 
purfue  the  fugitives,  as  their  general  Liparites  was 
taken  prifoner.  The  emperor,  greatly  concerned  for 
the  captivity  of  Liparites,  difpatched  ambafTadors  with 
rich  prefents,  and  a  large  fum  of  money  to  redeem 
him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Tangrolipix.  The  fultan  received  the  prefents ;  but 
generoufly  returned  them  together  with  the  money  to 
Liparites,  whom  he  fet  at  liberty  without  any  ranfom ; 
only  requiring  him,  at  his  departure,  never  more  to 
bear  arms  againft  the  Turks.  Not  long  after,  Tan¬ 
grolipix  fent  a  perfon  of  great  authority  among  the 
Turks,  with  the  charadler  of  ambaffador,  to  Couftan- 


parts  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  Tangrolipix  faw  himfelf  tinople  ;  who  having  arrogantly  exhorted  the  empe- 


at  the  head  of  50,000  men.  Upon  this  Mohammed 
marched  againft  them  in  perfon,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  and  kil¬ 
led  by  the  fall ;  upon  which  his  men  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  fubmitted  to  Tangrolipix. 

After  this  victory  the  Turkifh  general  made  war  upon 
the  fultan  of  Babylon  ;  whom  he  at  length  flew,  and  an¬ 
nexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  then  fent  his 


ror  to  fubmit  to  his  inafter,  and  acknowledge  himfelf 
his  tributary,  was  ignominioufly  driven  out  of  the  city. 

Tangrolipix, highly  affronted  at  the  reception  his  am- 
baffador  had  met  with,  entered  Iberia  while  the  em¬ 
peror  Conftantine  Monomachus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Patzinaca,  a  Scythian  nation.  Having  12I 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  to  The  Turks 
Media  ;  and  laid  liege  to  Matitzichierta,  a  place  de-  beiiege 


ri7  phew,  named  Cutlu- Mofcs,  againft  the  Arabians ;  but  by  fended  by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  fortified  with  a  Mantzichi- 
Theyde-  them  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Media,  triple  wall  and  dc6p  ditches.  However,  as  it  was  e  ^ 
feat  the  Ro-  Through  this  province  he  was  denied  a  paflage  by  Ste-  fituated  in  an  open  plain  country,  he  hoped  to  be  ma- 

mans*  thp  Roman  ttnv^mnr  nnnn  whirh  r nt1n.Mn(V>c  it-  In  o  t-imu  Rnt-  Inn/Knn-  U l 


phen  the  Roman  governor  upon  which  Cutlu-Mofes 
was  obliged  to  force  a  paffage  by  encountering  the  Ro¬ 
man  army.  Thefe  he  put  to  flight,  took  the  governor 
himfelf  prifoner,  and  without  any  further  oppofition 
reached  the  confines  of  Perlla,  where  he  fold  Stephen 


fter  of  .it  in  a  Ihort  time.  But  finding  the  befieged 
determined  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity, 
he  refolved  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  he  had  continued 
it  30  days.  One  of  his  officers,  however,  named  Al~ 
can,  prevailed  on  him  to  continue  it  but  one  day  long- 
for  a  Have.  Returning  from  thence  to  Tangrolipix,  er,  and  to  commit  the  management  of  the  attacks  to 
he  excufed,  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  his  defeat  him.  This  being  granted,  Alcan  difpofed  his  men 
by  the  Arabians ;  but  at  the  fame  time  acquainted  him  with  fuch  lkill,  and  fo  encouraged  them  by  his  ex- 
with  his  viftnrv  over  the  Romans  in  Media,  em  mi-  ample,  that,  notwithftanding  the  vigorous  oppofition 

they  met  with,  the  place  would  have  probably  been 
taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  llain  as  he  was  mounting 

fhp  Wall,  Imrtvulnrr  him  k-«r 


with  his  victory  over  the  Romans  in  Media,  encou¬ 
raging  him  to  invade  that  fertile  country,  which  he 
faid  might  be  eafily  conquered,  as  it  was  inhabited  by 

none  but  women,  meaning  the  Romans.  At  that  time  the  wall.  The  befieged,  knowing  him  by  the  rich^ 
Tangrolipix  did  not  hearken  to  his  advice,  but  march-  nefs  of  his  armour,  drew  him  by  the  hair  into  the  ci- 
ed  againft  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ty,  and  cutting  off  his  head  threw  it  over  the  wall  132 
army.  He  was,  however,  attended  with  no  better  among  the  enemy  ;  which  fo  difteartened  them,  that  The  fiege 
fuccefs  than  his  nephew  had  been  ;  and  therefore  be-  they  gave  over  the  affault  and  retired.  The  next  ralfed. 
Vo l.  III.  13  C  fpring 
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Conflanti-  fpring  Tangrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged  Iberia  with  He  firB  obtained  the  confent  of  the  fenate  by  repre-  Conftanti- 
nopolltan  the  utmoB  cruelty,  fparing  neither  fex  nor  age.  But  fcnting  to  them  the  dangerous  Bate. of  the  empire,  n°pol»tan 

hlftofy- .  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  he  retired  to  and  exclaiming  againB  the  rafli  oath  which  the  jea-  hl*tory~ 

Tauris,  leaving  30,000  men  behind  him  to  infell  the  loufy  of  the  late  emperor  had  extorted  from  the  ein- 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  This  they  did  with  great  prels.  He  then  publicly  difcharged  her  from  it ;  re- 
fnccels,  the  borders  being  through  the  avarice  of  Bored  the  writing  to  her ;  and  exhorte  d  her  to  marry 
Monomachus  unguarded.  Till  the  time  of  this  em-  fome  deferving  perfon,  who  being  entruiled  w  ith  an 

abfolute  authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  I26 
empire.  The  emprefs,  thus  difcharged  from  her  oath,  And  mar- 
married  a  few'  days  after,  Romanus  Diogenes ;  who  nes  Roma- 
was  thereupon  proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  great  dil-  nils  ^)‘°gc‘l 
appointment  of  the  patriarch.  _  nes* 

As  the  new  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  activity 
In  1063  died  the  1  emperor  Conflantine  Ducas,  ha*,  and  experience  in  war,  he  no  fooner  law  himfelf 

ving  left  the  empire  to  his  three  foils,  Michael,  An-  veBed  with  the  fovereign  power,  than  he  took  upon  12y 

I2g  drohicus,  and  ConBantine  :  but  as  they  were  all  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  palled  over  into  He  paflis 
The  em-  very  young,  he  appointed  the  emprefs  Eudocia  regent  Afia  with  the  few  forces  he  could  afft  mble,  recruiting  over  into 
prefs  Eudo- during  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her  and  inuring  them  on  his  march  to  military  difeipline,  A‘ria‘ 
eia  forced  an  oatjj  never  to  marry  ;  which  oath  was  with  great  which  had  been  utterly  negledted  in  the  preceding 
that'fhewill  f°lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  He  reigns.  On  his  arrival  ii;  this  continent,  he  was  in¬ 
neve,.  mar-  likewife  obliged  the  fenators  folemnly  to  fwear  that  formed  that  the  Turks  had  furprifed  and  plundered 

they  would  acknowledge  none  for  their  fovereign  but  the  city  of  Neocecfarea ,-  and  were  retiring  with  their  I28 


peror,  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  countries  of  the 
barbarians  had  maintained,  at  their  own  charge,  forces 
to  defend  them  ;  and  were  on  that  account  exempted 
from  paying  tribute  :  but  as  Monomachus  exacted  from 
them  the  lame  fums  that  were  paid  by  others,  they 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves. 


ly. 


his  three  Tons.  No  fooner,  however,  was  he  dead_ 
than  the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  woman,  broke  into  Mesopotamia,  Cili- 


booty.  On  this  news  he  haftened  after  them  at  the  He  defeats, 
head  of  a  chol’en  body  of  light-armed  troops,  and  thc  Turks- 
came  up  with  them  on  the  third  day.  As  the  Turks 


cia,  and  Cappadocia,  deltroying  all  with  fire  and  were  marching  in  diforder,  without  the  leaft  appre- 
fword.  The  emprefs  was  no  way  in  a  condition  to  henfion  of  an  enemy,  Romanus  cut  great  numbers  of 
oppofe  them,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  having  them  in  pieces,  and  eafily  recovered  the  booty  ;  after 


been  difbanded  in  her  hulband’s  life-time,  and  the 
troops  that  were  Bill  on  foot  being  undifeiplined,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  fervice.  The  concern  which  this 
gave  the  emprefs,  was  aggravated  by  the  feditious 
Speeches  of  a  difeontented  party  at  home,  who  re¬ 
peated,  on  all  occafions,  that  the  prefent  Bate  of  af¬ 
fairs  required  a  man  of  courage  and  addrefs  at  the 
helm,  inBead  of  g  weak  and  helplefs  woman  ;  and  as 
they  imagined  the  emprefs  would  never  think  of  mar¬ 
rying,  in  confequence  of  the  oath  lhe  had  taken,  they 
I24  hoped  by  thefe  Speeches  to  induce  the  people  to  re- 
The  em-  volt,  and  chufe  a  new  emperor.  This  Eudocia  was 
prefs  deter-  aware  of  j  and  therefore  determined  to  prevent  the 
mines  to  evils  that  threatened  herfelf  and  her  family,  by  mar- 
break  her  rying  fome  perfon  of  merit  who  was  capable  of  de- 


which  he  purfued  his  march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  re¬ 
took  from  them,  together  with  Iiierapolis,  w  here  he 
built  a  Brong  cafile. 

As  he  was  returning  to  join  the  forc  es  he  had  left  Gains  a  fe- 
behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  body  of  cond  virto- 
Turks,  who  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  At  ry. 
firB  he  pretended  to  decline  an  engagement  through 
fear  ;  but  attacked  them  afterwards  with  fuch  vigour 
when  they  leafi  expected  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight 
at  the  firth onfet,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete 
victory  had  he  thought  proper  to  purine  them.  After 
this.  Several  towns  Submitted  to  him  ;  but  the  feafon 
being  now  far  fpent,  the  emperor  returned  to  Con- 
Bantinople.  The  following  year  he  paffed  over  into 
Afia  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  being  informed  that  the 


feating  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  Turks  had  facked  the  rich  city  of  Iconium,  belides 


this  time  one  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  perfon  of  a  moB 
beautiful  afpedl,  extraordinary  parts,  and  illuBrious 
birth,  being  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire,  tried 
and  convicted,  was  brought  forth  to  receive  Sentence 
of  death.  But  the  emprefs,  touched  with  compaflion 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  him  with  his  am¬ 
bition,  Set  him  at  liberty,  and  Soon  after  appointed 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  lier  forces.  In  this 
I2  flation  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  emprefs 
She  reco-  refolved  to  marry  him  if  lhe  could  but  recover  the 
vers  the  writing  in  which  her  oath  was  contained  out  of  the 
writing  in  hands  of  the  patriarch.  In  order  to  this  lhe  applied 


gaining  other  confiderable  advantages,  he  marched  in 
perfon  again  it  them.  But  the  Turks,  not  thinking  it  They  are 
advileable  to  wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  hafie.  again  de- 
The  Armenians,  however,  encouraged  by  the  ap-  feated. 
proach  of  the  emperor’s  army,  fell  upon  the  enemy 
in  the  plains  of  Tarfus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  Brip- 
ped  them  both  of  their  -baggage  and  the  booty  they 
had  taken.  The  fpring  following  the  emperor  once 
more  entered  Afia  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army 
which  he  had  raifed,  and  with  incredible  pains  disci¬ 
plined  during  the  winter.  When  the  two  armies 
drew  near  to  each  other,  Axan,  the  Turkifh  Sultan, 


to  a  favourite  eunuch  ;  who  going  to  the  patriarch  and  fon  of  the  famous  Tangrolipix,  Sent  propofals  to 


told  him,  that  the  emprefs  was  fo  taken  with  his  ne¬ 
phew  named  Bardas,  that  {he  was  determined  to  mar¬ 
ry  and  raile  him  to  the  empire,  provided  the  patri¬ 
arch  abfolved  her  from  the  oath  lhe  had  taken,  and 
convinced  the  fenate  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  her  marriage. 
The  patriarch,  dazzled  with  the  profpe£l  of  his  ne¬ 
phew’s  promotion,  readily  undertook  to  perform  both. 


Romanus  for  a  lafling  and  honourable  peace.  Thefe  131 
were  imprudently  rejected,  and  a  defperate  engage-  The  Ro. 
ment  enfued,  when,  in  fpite  of  the  utmofl  efforts  of 
the  emperor,  his  army  was  routed,  and  he  himfelf  th^empe- 
wounded  and  taken  prifoner.  When  this  news  was  ror  taken, 
brought  to  Axan,  he  could  Scarcely  believe  it;  but  be¬ 
ing  convinced  by  the  appearance  of  the  royal  captive 


CON 


ConftantI-  'n  hi*  pre fence,  he  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  ad- 
nopolitan  drefled  him  in  an  affeftionate  manner:  “  Grieve  not, 
I  hi  (lory,  laid  he,  ;noft  noble  emperor,  at  your  misfortune  ;  for 
fuch  is  the  chance  of  war,  fometimes  overwhelming 
one,  and  fometimes  another  :  you  {hall  have  no  occa- 
fion  to  complain  of  your  captivity  j  for  1  will  not  ufe 
you  as  my  prifoner,  but  as  an  emperor/1  The  Turk 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  lodged  the  emperor  in 
a  royal  pavilion  ;  afligned  him  attendants,  with  an 
equipage  fuitable  to  his  quality  ;  and  difcharged  fuch 
prifoners  as  he  dtfired.  After  he  had  for  fome  days 
entertained  his  royal  captive  with  extraordinary  mag¬ 
nificence,  a  perpetual  peace  was  concluded  betwixt 
them,  and  the  emperor  difinifled  with  the  greateft 
marks  of  honour  imaginable.  He  then  fet  out  with 
the  Turkilh  ambaflador  for  Conftantinople,  where  the 
peace  was  to  be  ratified  ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  in- 
[  132  formed  that  Eudocia  had  been  driven  from  the  throne 

iFaidociade*  by  John  the  brother  of  Conftantine  Ducas,  and  Pfellus 
ipofcd,  and  a  lea<hng  man  in  the  fenate,  who  had  confined  her  to 
fmonafte-  a  mona^ery»  anc'  proclaimed  her  eldeft  fon,  Michael 
|a  mo  a,  £)ucaSj  emperor.  On  this  intelligence,  Romanus  re¬ 
tired  to  a  ftrong  caitle  near  Theodofiopolis,  where  he 
hoped  in  a  {hort  time  to  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
his  friends  and  adherents.  But  in  the  mean  time 
John,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  aft  as  guardian  to 
the  young  prince,  difpatched  Andronicus  with  a  confi- 
derable  army  againft  him.  Andronicus  having  eafily 
defeated  the  fmall  army  which  Romanus  had  with 
him,  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Adana  a  city  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  was  clofely  befieged,  and  at  laft  obliged  to 
furrender.  Andronicus  carried  his  prifoner  into  Phry¬ 
gia,  where  he  fell  dangerouily  ill,  being,  as  was  fu- 
,33  fpefted,  fecretly  poifoned.  But  the  poifon  being  too 
Romanus  flow  in  its  operation,  John  ordered,  his  eyes  to  be  put 
put  to  out ;  which  was  done  with  Inch  cruelty  that  he  died 
death.  f00n  after>  ;n  the  year  1067,  having  reigned  three 
134  years  and  eight  months. 

The  T urks-  Axan  was  no  fooner  informe  d  of  the  tragical  end  of 
his  friend  and  ally,  than  he  refolved  to  invade  the 
empire  anew  ;  and  that  not  with  a  defign  only  to  plun¬ 
der  as  formerly,  but  to  conquer,  and  keep  what  he 
had  once  conquered.  The  emperor  difpatched  againft 
hint  Ifaac  Comnenus,  with  a  confiderable  army  ;  but 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Axan. 
Another  army  was  quickly  fent  off  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  John  Ducas  the  emperor’s  uncle.  He  gained 
at  firft  fome  advantages,  and  would  probably  have 
put  a  ftop  to  their  conquefts,  had  not  one  Rnfalius ,  or 
Urfetius ,  revolted  with  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  feveral  cities  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
Againft  him  John  marched  with  all  his  forces,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  purfue  their  con¬ 
quefts  ;  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
his  army  was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  taken  pri- 
They  gain  foner.  Notwithftanding  this  viftory,  Rufelius  was  fo 
“  fec°nd  much  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
only  releafed  his  prifoner,  but  joined  with  him  againft 
the  common  enemy,  hy  whom  they  were  both  defeat¬ 
ed  and  taken  prifoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  fome 
time  prevented  from  purfuing  his  conquefts  by  Cutlu- 
Mofes,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re¬ 
volted  againft  his  uncle  ;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
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pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence  Conftanti- 
he  now  returned  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  nopolitan 
in  order  to  difpute  the  lbvereignty  with  Axan.  But  hiftory. 
while  the  two  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
kalif  of  Babylon,  who  was  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  the  great  prophet,  interpofed  his  authority. 

He  reprefented  the  dangers  of  their  inteftine  diffeu- 
fions ;  and  by  his  mediation,  an  agreement  was  at  laft 
concluded,  on  condition  that  Axan  ihould  enjoy  undif- 
turbed  the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Cutlu-Mofes  Ihould  poffefs  fuch  provinces  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  as  he  or  his  fons  Ihould  in  procefs  of 
time  conquer. 

,  After  this  agreement,  both  the  Turkifti  princes 
turned  their  forces  againft  the  empire  ;  and  before  the  , , 
year  1077,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  all  Media,  They  con- 
Lycaonia,  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  fixing  the  capital  quer  feve- 
city  of  their  empire  at  Nice  in  the  latter  province.  r*l  Pro* 
During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  vmces‘ 
as  well  as  their  fubjefts,  feemed  to  be  in  a  manner 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro¬ 
grefs  made  by  tliefe  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
ambitious  only  of  feizing  the  tottering  empire,  which 
feemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks ;  and,  after 
it  was  obtained,  fpent  their  time  in  opprefling  their 
fubjefts,  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  repulfe 
the  enemy.  ,gg 

At  laft  Alexins  Comnenus,  having  wrefted  the  em-  Alexius 
pire  from  Nicephoru,  Botoniates  in  1077,  began  to  Comnenus 
prepare  for  oppofing  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  But  ftoPs  t,ie!r 
before  he  fet  out,  as  his  foldiers  had  committed  great  ProSre^s* 
outrages  on  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  he  refolved 
to  make  confeflion  of  his  fins,  and  do  open  penance 
for  thofe  he  had  fuffered  his  army  to  commit.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  appeared  in  the  attire  of  a  penitent  be- 
,fore  the  patriarch  and  feveral  other  ecclefiaftics,  ac-  *- 

knowledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  many  diforders  that 
had  been  committed  by  his  foldiers,  and  begged  of 
the  patriarch  to  impofe  upon  him  a  penance  luitable 
to  the  greatnefs  of  his  crimes.  The  penance  enjoined 
him  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to  faft,  lie 
upon  the  ground,  andpraiftife  feveral  other  aufterities 
for  the  fpace  of  40  days.  This  command  was  religiouf- 
ly  obeyed,  and  the  emperor  then  began  to  prepare  for 
war  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  Solyman,  the  Turkifli 
fultan,  fon  and  fucceffor  to  Cultu-Mofes,  difpatched 
ambafladors  to  Alexius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
were  at  firft  rejected ;  but  the  emperor  was  at  laft 
glad  to  accept  them  on  certain  advice,  that  Robert 
Guifchard,  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  was  making 
great  preparations  againft  him  in  the  Weft. 

To  this  expedition,  Robert  was  incited  by  Michael  Robert 
Ducas.  That  prince  had  been  depofed  by  Nicepho-  Guifchard's 
ru  Botoniates,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  ufurper’s  expedition 
reign  fled  into  the  Weft,  where  he  was  received  by  *he 

Robert,  who.was  prevailed  upon  to  favour  his  caufe.  P 
For  this  purpofe,  Robert  made  great  preparations ; 
and  thefe  were  continued  even  after  the  dopofition  of  ,40 
Botoniates.  He  failed  with  all  his  forces  from  Brun-  He  pafl'es. 
dufium ;  and  landing  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  made  over  into 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  place,  while  his  fon  Bohemond  aKt* 

with  part  of  the  army  reduced  Anion,  a  celebrated  ^yrdia- 
port  and,  city  in  the  country  now  called  Albania.  chium. 
From  thence  they  advanced  to  Dyrrhachium,  which 
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they  inverted  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  met  with  a 
moll  vigorous  oppoiition  from  George  Paleologus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  entrurted  with  the  defence  of 
that  important  place.  In  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Venetian  fleet,  by  whom  Robert’s  navy  com¬ 
manded  by  Bohemond  was  utterly  defeated,  the  ad¬ 
miral  himfelf  having  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
prifoner.  After  this  vidtory,  the  Venetians  landed 
without  lofs  of  time,  and  being  joined  by  Paleologus’s 
men,  fell  upon  Robert’s  troops  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  deftroyed  their  works,  burnt  tlieir  engines,  and 
forced  them  back  to  their  camp  in  great  diforder.  As 
the  Venetians  were  now  mafters  at  lea,  the  befieged 
were  fupplied  with  plenty  of  proviiions,  while  a  fa¬ 
mine  began  to  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  and 
this  calamity  was  loon  followed  by  a  plague,  which  in 
the  fpace  of  three  months  is  faid  to  have  deftroy¬ 
ed  ten  -thoufand  men.  Notwitbftanding  all  thcfe 
difafters,  however,  Robert  did  not  abandon  the 
liege  :  having  found  means  to  lupply  his  familhed 
troops  with  proviiions,  he  continued  it  with  fuch  vi¬ 
gour,  that  the  courage  of  the  befieged  began  at  laft 
to  fail  them  ;  and  Paleologus  Pent  repeated  melfages 
to  the  emperor,  acquainting  him  that  he  vvpuld  be 
obliged  to  furrender  unlefs  very  fpeedily  affifted. 
On  this  Alexius  marched  in  perfon  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  but  was  defeated  with  great  lofs  by  Ro¬ 
bert.  The  whole  right  wing  of  Alexius’s  army, 
finding  themfclves  hard  prefled  by  the  enemy,  fled  to 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  imagining  they 
Would  there  find  themfelves  in  a  place  of  fafety  ;  but 
the  vidlorious  army  purfuing  them,  fet  fire  to  the 
church,  which  was  burnt  to  alhes  with  all  who  were 
in  it.  The  emperor  himfelf  with  great  difficulty  made 
his  efcape,  leaving  the  enemy  malters  of  his  tamp  and 
all  his  baggage.  Soon  after  this  defeat,  the  city  fur- 
rendered  ;  and  Alexius  being  deftitute  of  refonrces  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  feized  on  the  wealth  of  churches 
and  monafteries, which  gave  much  offence  to  the  clergy, 
and  had  like  to  have  occafioned  great  difturbances  in  the 
Imperial  city.  At  the  fame  time,  Alexius  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  Henry  emperor  of  Germany,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in  Ita¬ 
ly.  At  firft,  Henry  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  was 
foon  overcome,  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Robert.  Bohemond,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  fe- 
veral  places  in  Illyricum ;  and,  having  defeated  Alexius 
in  two  pitched  battles,  entered  Thelfaly,  and  fat  down 
before  Larifl'a.  This  place,  being  defended  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  held  out 
till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.  Soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  found  means  to  draw  a  ftrong  party  of  Bohe- 
mond’s  men  into  an  ambufcade,  and  cut  them  off  almoft 
entirely.  However,  in  the  battle  which  was  fought 
a  few  days  after,  Bohemond  had  the  advantage  ;  but 
his  troops  mutinying  and  refufing  to  carry  on  the  war, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  Alexius  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  abfence,  recovered  feveral  cities ; 
and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making  great 
preparations  againft  him,  he  had  recourfe  once  more 
to  the  Venetians.  By  them  he  was  affifted  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two 
engagements ;  but  being  foon  after  furprifed  by  him. 


they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  their  whole 
navy.  Robert  is  faid  to  have  ufed  his  victory  with 
great  barbarity,  putting  many  of  his  prifoners  to  death 
with  unheard-of  torments.  The  Venetians  equipped 
a  l’econd  fleet ;  and  joining  that  of  the  emperor,  fell 
unexpcdtly  upon  Robert’s  navy,  who  were  riding 
without  the  leaft  appreherdion  in  Buthrotum,  funk 
moft  of  his  (hips,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifon¬ 
ers,  his  wife  and  younger  fons  having  narrowly  efca¬ 
ped  falling  into  their  hands.  Robert  made  great  pre¬ 
parations  to  revenge  this  defeat ;  but  was  prevented 
by  death  from  executing  his  deligns :  and,  after  his 
deceafe,  his  fon  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  purfue 
fo  dangerous  and  expenfive  a  war.  He  therefore  re¬ 
called  his  troops,  and  the  places  which  had  been  con¬ 
quered  by  Robert  and  Bohemond  fubmitted  a-nevv 
to  the  emperor. 

This  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  the  Scythians 
paffing  the  Danube,  laid  wade  great  part  of  Thrace, 
committing  every  where  the  greateft  barbarities.  A- 
gaiult  them  the  emperor  dif patched  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Facurianus  and  Branas.  The  latter 
infilled  upon  engaging  the  enemy  contrary  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  colleague  ;  and  his  ralhnefs  caufed  the  lofs 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  who  were  cut  off  by 
the  Scythians,  together  with  the  two  generals.  Tati- 
cius ,  an  officer  who  had  lignalized  himfelf  on  many 
occafions,  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in 
their  room.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  fe- 
curely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  cut  great 
numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  re¬ 
tire  in  great  confufion.  The  following  fpring,  how¬ 
ever,  they  returned  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  refolved  to  march  againft  them  in  perfon.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  fet  out  for  Adrianople,  and  from  thence 
to  a  place  called  Lardea.  Here,  contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  befl  officers,  he  ventured  a  battle;  in  which 
he  was  utterly  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  vaft  numbers 
of  his  men,  he  himfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmoft  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  next  year  he  was  attended  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  fuccefs,  his  army  being  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
lofs  of  his  camp  and  baggage.  In  the  year  following, 
1084,  the  emperor  retrieved  his  credit;  and  gave  the 
Scythians  fucli  an  overthrow,  that  very  few  efcaped 
the  general  daughter.  Motwithftanding  this  difafter, 
however,  they  again  invaded  the  empire  in  •  1093. 
To  this  they  w’ere  encouraged  by  an  importer  called 
Leo ,  who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft  fon  of  Romanus 
Diogenes.  The  young  Prince  had  been  flain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Turks;  but  as  the  Scythians  only  want¬ 
ed  a  pretence  to  renew  the  war,  they  received  the 
impoftor  with  joy.  By  a  ftratagem,  however,  Leo 
was  murdered  ;  and  the  Scythians  being  afterwards 
overthrown  in  two  great  battles,  were  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  on  the  emperor’s  own  terms. 

Since  the  year  1083,  the  war  had  been  carried  on 
with  the  Turks  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  now  an  af- 
fociation  was  formed  in  the  Weft  againft  thefe  infidels, 
which  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Turkifh  nation. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  who  thought  it  a  meritorious  adtion  to  venture 
their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  poffef- 
fed  at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Had  the 
weftem  princes  been  properly  affifted  by  the  empe¬ 
rors 
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bonftanti-  rors  of  the  Eaft  in  this  undertaking,  the  Turks  had 
Tppolitan  undoubtedly  been  unable  to  refill  them  ;  but  fo  far 
from  this,  the  Latins  were  looked  upon  by  them  as 
no  lei's  enemies  than  the  Turks :  and  indeed  whatever 
places  they  took  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thought 
of  reftoring  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  to 
whom  they  originally  belonged,  but  erected  a  number 
of  fmall  independent  principalities ,  which  neither  ha¬ 
ving  fufficient  ftrength  to  defend  themfielves,  nor  be- 
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break  of  day  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  Canfknti* 
were  forced  to  retire,  after  having  loft  fome  of  their  nopolltan 
engines,  and  a  great  number  of  men.  The  aflault  bllk’ry~ 
was  neverthelefs  renewed  four  days  after ,  when,  after  ,49 
a  warm  difpuie,  the  French  planted  their  llandard  on  The  city 
one  of  the  towers  ;  which  the  Venetians  obferving,  taken  and 
they  quickly  made  themfelves  mafters  of  four  other  plundered 
towers,  where  they  likewife  diiplayed  their  enfigns.  v  gl  e  a* 
In  the  mean  time  three  of  the  gates  being  broke  down 


ing  properly  fupported  by  one  another,  foon  became  by  the  battering  rams,  and  thofe  who  had  fealed  the 


a  prey  to  the  Turks.  But  as  thefe  tranfatitions  natu¬ 
rally  fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  Hiftoryof  the  T urks, 


walls  having  killed  the  guards,  and  opened  the  gates 
between  the  towers  they  had  taken,  the  whole  army 


we  refer  to  that  article  for  a  particular  account  of  entered,  and  drew  up  in  battle  array  between  the 


them.  Here  we  (hall  only  take  notice  of  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  by  the  Latins  :  an  event  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  as  cannot  be  pafled  over  in  lilence.  The  oc- 
■  readful  ca^lon  of  this  revolution  was  as  follows.  In  the  year 
Wre  at  Con-  1203>  happened  a  dreadful  fire  at  Conftantinople,  oc- 
Jganfinople.  cafioned  by  fome  Latin  foldiers.  Thefe  had  plundered 


walls.  The  Greeks  fled  up  and  down  in  the  greateft 
confufion  ;  and  feveral  parties  were  by  the  Latins  dif- 
patched  to  fccur  the  ftreets,  who  put  all  they  met 
to  the  fword,  without  diltin&ion  of  age  or  condition. 
Night  put  a  flop  to  the  dreadful  daughter,  when  the 
princes  founding  the  retreat,  placed  their  men  in  dif- 


a  mofque,  which  the  Turks  refiding  in  Conftantinople  ferent  quarters  of  the  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon 


had  been  differed  to  build  there.  For  this  reafon  they 
were  attacked  by  the  infidels ;  who  being  much  fupe- 
rior  to  them  in  number,  the  Latins  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes,  in  order  to  make 
their  efcape  with  fafety.  The  flame  fpreading  in  an 
inftant  from  ftreet  to  ftreer,  reduced  in  a  Ihort  time 
great  part  of  the  city  to  allies,  with  the  capacious  ftore- 


their  guard,  not  doubting  but  they  Ihould  be  attacked 
early  next  morning.  They  were  furprifed,  however, 
at  that  time  by  the  entire  fubmiflion  of  the  Greeks ;  to 
whom  they  promifed  their  lives,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
ordering  them  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  they  gave  up 
the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  loldiers  for  that  day. 
They  ftrhftly  enjoined  their  men  to  abftjin  from 


houfes  which  had  been  built  at  a  vaft  expence  on  the  (laughter,  to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  women,  and 


quay.  The  late  emperor  Ifaac  Angelus,  who  had  been 
reftored  to  his  throne  hy  the  Latins,  died  foon  after 
their  departure  from  Conftantinople,  leaving  his  fon 
Alexius  foie  mafter  of  the  empire.  The  yonng  prince, 
to  difeharge  the  large  fums  he  had  promiltd  to  the 
French  and  Venetians  for  their  aflirtance,  was  obliged 
to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his  fubjedls  ;  and  this,  with  the 
great  efteem  and  friendlhip  fliewed  to  his  deliverers, rai¬ 
led  a  general  difeontent  among  the  people  of  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  who  were  fworn-enemies  to  the  Latins.  This 
encouraged  John  Ducas,  liirnamed  Murtznphlus ,  from 
ihlus  ftran-  his  joined  and  thick  eye-brows,  to  attempt  the  fove- 


-lesthe 

peror. 


‘  reignty.  Unhappily  he  found  means  to  put  his  trea¬ 
cherous  defigns  in  execution ;  and  ltrangled  the  young 
prince  with  his  own  hands.  After  this  he  prefented 
himfelf  to  the  people  ;  told  them  what  he  had  done, 
which  he  pretended  was  in  order  to  fecure  their  liber¬ 
ties  ;  and  earneftly  entreated  them  to  choofe  an  em¬ 
peror  who  had  courage  enough  to  defend  them  againft 
the  Latins  that  were  ready  to  opprefs  and  enflave 
them.  On  this  he  was  inftantly  fainted  emperor  by 
the  inconftant  multitude  ;  but  this  ufurpation  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  city.  The  Latins  immediately  refolved 
to  revenge  the  death  of  the  young  prince  ;  and,  as 
they  had  been  fo  often  betrayed  and  retarded  in  their 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  by  the  emperors  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople,  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  that  city. 


to  bring  the  whole  booty  into  one  place,  that  a  juft 
diftribution  might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  each  individual.  The  Greeks  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  concealed  their  moft  valuable  effects  during  the 
night ;  many  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  had  efcaped,  and 
carried  along  with  them  immenfe  treafures  }  the  fol¬ 
diers  had  probably,  as  is  ufual  in  all  fuch  cafes,  refer- 
ved  things  of  great  value  for  themfelves,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  prohibitions  to  the  contrary ;  and  yet  the  booty, 
without  the  ftatues,  pictures,  and  jewels,  amounte  d  to 
a  fum  almoft  incredible.  As  for  Murtzuphlus,  he  made 
his  elcape  in  the  night  ;  embarking  ou  a  fmall  velful 
with  Euphrojyne ,  the  wife  of  Alexius  Angelus  a  late 
ufurper,  and  her  daughter  Eudoxia ,  for  whole  fake  he 
had  abandoned  his  lawful  wife.  j50 

Conftantinople  continued  fubjedl  to  the  Latins  till  The  Latins 
the  year  1261,  when  they  were  expelled  by  one  expelled. 
Alexius  Strategopulus.  He  was  a  perfon  of  an  illuftri- 
ons  family ;  and,  for  his  eminent  ferv-ices,  diftinguilhed 
with  the  title  of  Ceefar.  He  had  been  fent  againft 
Alexius  Angelus  defpot  of  Epirus,  who  *,.w  attempted 
to  recover  fome  places  in  Thefllily  and  Greece  from 
Michael  Paleologus,  one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that, 
fince  the  capture  of  Conftantinople,  had  kept  their 
court  at  Nice  ;  and  to  try  whether  he  could  on  his 
march  fuprife  the  imperial  city  itfelf.  Alexius,  having 
palfed  the  (freights,  encamped  at  a  place  called  Rhe- 


and  feize  the  empire  for  themfelves.  In  confequence  glum,  where  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  a 
of  this  refolution  they  muftered  all  their  forces  in  Afia,  ftrong  body  of  the  Latins  had  been  fent  to  the  fiege 
and  having  crofted  the  ftreights,  laid  fiege  toConftanti-  of  Daphnufay  that  the  garrifon  was  in  great  want  of 
nople  by  fea  and  land.  The  tyrant,  who  u'as  a  man  provisions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  made  a  vi-  furprife  the  city.  Hereupon  the  Greek  general  refol- 
gorous  defence.  The  Latins,  however,  after  having  ved  at  all  events  to  attempt  it  ;  in  which  he  was  en- 
battered  the  walls  for  feveral  days  together  with  an  couraged  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  coming  pri- 
incredible  number  of  engines,  gave  a  general  aflault  vately  to  his  camp,  offered  themfelves  to  be  his  guides, 
on  the  8th-  of  April.  1204.  The  attack  lafted  from  He  approached  the  walls  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 

which 
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Conftanti-  which  fome  of  his  meii  fcaled  without  being  obferved  ; 
nopolitan  and,  killing  the  centries  whom  they  found  aileep,  open- 
hiftory.  e(j  one  Df  tiie  gates  to  the  reft  of  the  army.  The 
Greeks  rufhing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  to  create  more  terror,  fetfire  to  the 
city  in  four  different  places.  The  Latins,  concluding 
from  thence  that  the  enemy’s  forces  were  far  more 
numerous  than  they  really  were,  did  not  lb  much  as 
attempt  either  to  drive  them  out,  or  to  extinguifh  the 
flames.  In  this  general  confufion  the  emperor  Baldwin, 
quitting  the  enflgns  of  majefty,  fled  with  Juftinian  the 
Latin  patriarch,  and  fome  of  his  intimate  friends,  to 
the  fea-fide  ;  and  there,  embarking  on  a  fmall  veffel, 
failed  firft  to  Euboea,  and  afterwards  to  Venice,  leaving 
the  Greeks  in  full  polfeffion  of  Conftantinople.  When 
news  of  this  furprifing  and  altogether  unexpected  l'uc- 
cefs  of  Alexius  were  firft  brought  to  Paleologus,  he 
could  fcarce  give  credit  to  it;  but  receiving  loon  after 
letters  from  Alexius  himfelf,  with  a  particular  account 
of  fo  memorable  an  event,  he  ordered  public  thanks 
to  be  returned  in  all  the  churches,  appeared  in  public 
in  his  imperial  robes,  attended  by  the  nobility  in  their 
belt  apparel,  and  ordered  couriers  to  be  difpatched  with 

151  the  agreeable  news  into  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Entry  of  Soon  after,  having  fettled  his  affairs  at  Nice,  he  fet 
Michael  out  for  Conftantinople  with  the  emprefs,  his  fon  An- 
intcTthe^115  ^ronicus,  the  fenate>  an<l  nobility,  to  take  polfdfion 
city.  of  the  imperial  city,  and  fix  his  residence  in  that  place 

that  had  originally  been  defigned  for  the  leat  of  the 
eaftern  empire.  Having  paffcd  the  llreights,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  golden  gate ,  and  continued  fome  days 
without  the  walls,  while  the  citizens  were  bufied  in 
making  the  neceffary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a  magnificence  fuitnble  to  the  occafion.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  lhut 
up,  was  opened,  and  the  emperor  entering  it  amidft 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  marched 
on  foot  to  the  great  palace.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
hilltop  of  Cyzicus ,  who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  S*  Luke,  and 
followed  by  all  the  great  officers,  nobility,  and  chief 
citizens,  pompoufly  drefled.  Public  thanks  were  again 
returned  in  the  church  of  S*  Sophia,  at  which  the  em¬ 
peror  affifted  in  perfon,  with  the  clergy,  the  fenate, 
and  nobility.  Thefe  exercifes  were  liicceeded  by  all 

152  forts  of  rejoicings ;  after  which  the  emperor  carefully 
He  refolves  furveyed  the  imperial  city.  This  furvey  greatly  al¬ 
to  l-eftore  layecl  his  joy.  He  faw'  the  ftately  palaces  and  other 
it  to  its  for-  magnificent  biddings  of  the  Roman  emperors  lying  in 
deur.gran"  ru’ns  »  the  many  capacious  buildings  that  had  been 

erected  by  his  predecelfors,  at  an  immenfe  charge, 
deftroyed  by  fire,  and  other  unavoidable  accidents  of 
war  ;  feveral  ftreets  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
choaked  up  with  rubbifh,  ire.  Thefe  objects  gave  the 
emperor  no  fmall  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  defire 
of  reftoring  the  city  to  its  former  luftre.  In  the  mean 
time,  looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  reftorer  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  canfed  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes ; 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head  ;  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  conduced  through  the  city,  as  it  were 
in  triumph  ;  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name 
of  Alexius  fhould  be  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with 
his  own  ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo  great 
and  glorious  an  action,  he  commanded  his  ftatue  to  be 


ereded  on  a  ftately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church  Conftanti 
of  the  Apollles.  His  next  care  was  to  re- people  the  nopolitati 
city,  many  Greek  families  having  withdrawn  from  it  kiftory- 
while  it  was  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  return  to  their  refpective  countries. 

The  former  were  recalled  home  ;  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on,  were  al¬ 
lowed  many  valuable  privileges,  which  induced  them 
not  to  remove.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
one  of  the  mofl  beautiful  quarters  of  the  city,  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  and  to 
trade  without  paying  cuftoms  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 

Great  privileges  were  likewife  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pifa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  removing,  and  the  trade  they 
carried  on  proved  afterwards  highly  advantageous  to 
the  ftate. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  thefe  regulations  | 

were  altered..  The  emperor  being  foon  after  informed 
that  Baldwin,  lately  expelled  from  Conftantinople,  had 
married  his  daughter  to  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  and 
given  him,  by  way  of  dowry,  the  imperial  city  itfelf, 
he  ordered  the  Genoefe,  who  were  become  very  nu¬ 
merous,  to  remove  firft  to  Heraclea,  and  afterwards 
to  Galata,  where  they  continued.  As  for  the  Pifans 
and  Venetians,  who  were  not  fo  numerous  and  weal¬ 
thy,  they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  city.  Pa¬ 
leologus,  though  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  emperor,  and  was  pofleffed  of  abfolute  fovereignty, 
was  as  yet  only  guardian  to  the  yonng  emperor  John  I5, 
Lafcaris,  then  about  12  years  of  age.  But  having  now  Great  diG  ■ 
fettled  the  ftate,  and  having  gained  the  affedtions  both  turbances 
of  natives  and  foreigners,  he  began  to  think  of  fecu-  occafioned  i 
ring  himfelf  and  his  pofterity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  jV  ll}e 
the  empire  ;  and  for  this  reafon  cruelly  ordered  the  0/ Paleolol 
eyes  of  the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending  gUS,  \ 
that  none  but  himfelf  had  any  right  to  the  city  or  em¬ 
pire  of  Conftantinople,  which  he  alone  had  recovered 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  and  in  humanity  involved  Him 
in  great  troubles.  The  patriarch  immediately  excom¬ 
municated  him ;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  combination  of  the 
weftern  princes,  had  he  not  engaged  pope  Urban  IV.  IS4 
to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  by  promifing  to  fubmit  himfelf  Union  of  J 
and  his  dominions  to  the  Latin  church.  Thus,  indeed,  the  Greek 
he  diverted  the  prefent  ftorm  ;  but  this  proceeding  and  Latin 
caufed  the  greateft  dillurbances,  not  only  in  Conftan-  cllurches'  j 
tinople,  but  throughout  the  whole  empire,  nor  was 
Paleologus  able  to  reconcile  his  fubjeifts  to  this  union.  IJ4 

In  1283  Michael  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Diffolved.  i 
Andronicus.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  reftore  the  ancient 
Greek  ceremonies,  thinking  he  could  not  begin  his 
reign  with  a  more  popular  a<5L  But  thus  he  involved 
himfelf  in  difficulties  ftill  greater  than  before.  Though 
Michael  had  not  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek 
fnbjedls  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  in  fome 
degree  accomplifhed  his  purpol'e.  The  Latins  had  got 
a  confiderable  footing  in  the  city,  and  defended  their  ; 

ceremonies  with  great  obftinacy  ;  fo  that  the  empire 
was  again’thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  imprudent  ftep.  i  ,  j 

AH  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  continuing  their  War  witj, 
encroachments  on  the  empire,  which,  had  it  not  been  the  Turks.  1 
for  the  crufades  publifhed  againrf  them  by  the  Pope, 

they 
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nftanti-  they  would  in  all  probability  have  made  themfelves  were  defeated ;  and  being  afterwards  fliut  up  in  the  Con  ft  an  ti- 
politan  mailers  of  before  this  time.  They  were  now,  how-  Cheribnefus,  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  or  taken.  *9n 

‘ftory-  ever,  very  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  Conllantine  the  Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un¬ 
emperor’s  brother  :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  fnf-  happy  empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fail  to  take 
peCted  bythe  emperor;  in  confeqnence  of  which  he  was  the  advantage.  In  1327  they  made  themfelves  maf- 
thrown  into  prifon,  along  with  i'everal  perfons  of  great  ters  of  moil  of  the  cities  on  the  Maeander  ;  and,  a- 
diftinCtion.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander,  mong  the  reft,  of  the  flrong  and  important  city  of 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Othoman,  made  them-  Prulii  in  Bithynia.  The  next  year,  however,  Otho- 
felves  mafters  of  feveral  places  in  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  man,  who  may  juftly  be  ftyled  the  founder  of  the 
Bithynia;  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  city  of  Nice.  Turkiflt  monarchy,  being  dead,  the  emperor  laid  hold 
To  put  a  flop  to  their  conquefts,  the  emperor  dilpatch-  of  that  opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  fome  other 
ed  againft  them  Philanthropenus  and  Libadarius,  two  important  places,  from  the  infidels.  But  thefe  were 
officers  of  great  experience  in  war.  The  former  loft  the  year  following,  together  with  Abydus  and 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy;  but  being  Nicomedia;  and  in  1330  a  peace  was  concluded  upon 
elated  with  his  fuccels,  caufed  lijmfelf  to  be  proclaim-  condition  that  they  (liould  keep  all  their  conquefts. 
ed  emperor.  This  rebellion,  however,  was  foon  fup-  This  peace  they  obferved  no  longer  than  ferved  their 


own  purpofes  ;  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  purified  their  conquefts,  and  by  the 
year  13  $7  had  reduced  all  Afia.  They  next  pafled  the 
Hellelpont  under  the  conduct  of  Solyman  the  fon,  or, 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  of  Orchanes,  the  fuc- 
ceflor  of  Othoman,  and  feized  on  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the 
European  fide.  Soon  after,  the  Turkilh  fultan  died,  and  J 
was  fucceeded  by  Amurath.  He  extended  the  con-  Adr;an0pie 


prefled,  Philanthropenus  being  betrayed  by  his 
men  :  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Afia,  but  conquered  mod  of  the  iflands  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  and,  being  niafters  at  fea,  infefted  the 
coafts  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

From  this  time  the  Roman  empire  tended  fall  to  _ 

diflolution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropenus,  the  queftsofhis  predeceflors,  and  in  a  (hort  time  reduced  all  taken  by 


emperor  could  no  longer  truft  his  fubje&s,  and  there¬ 
fore  hired  the  Maflagetes  to  aflift  him  :  but  they,  be¬ 
having  in  {i  carelefs  manner,  were  firft  defeated  by 
their  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainft  thofe  they  came  to  aflift.  He  next  applied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
having  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  emperor  in 


Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his  empire.  A-  the  Turks, 
murath  was  flain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  liis  fon  Bajazet.  This  prince  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquefts.  In  a  fliort 
time  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Theflaly,  Macedon, 

Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  Myfia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  defpots  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  E- 


Afia,  returned  into  Europe,  and  called  the  Turks  to  lated  with  his  frequent  victories,  he  began  to  look  up- 


their  afliftance. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1292,  and  was  the  firft 
;  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  This  enterprise, 

1  however,  was  unfuccefsful.  Having  loaded  themfelves 
with  booty,  they  offered  to  depart  quietly  if  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  paflage,  and  fliips  to  tranfport  them  to 
Alia.  To  this  the  emperor,  willing  to  get  rid  of  fuch 
tronblefome  guefts,  readily  confented,  and  ordered  the 
veflels  to  be  got  ready  with  all  poflible  expedition. 
But  the  Greek  officers  obferving  the  immenfe  booty 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  refolved  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  night,  and  cut  them  all  off  at  once.  This 
fcheme,  however,  was  not  managed  with  fuch  fecrecy 
but  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  defence.  They  firft  furprift  d  a  ftrong 
caftle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  found  means  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  in  Afia  with  their  danger¬ 
ous  fituation.  Their  brethren,  enticed  with  the  hopes 
of  booty,  were  not  long  of  coming  to  their  afliftance  ; 
and  having  crofled  the  Hellefpont  in  great  numbers, 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  making  excurfions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Conftantinople.  At  laft  the  empe¬ 
ror  detefmined  to  root  them  out;  and  accordingly 
marched  againft  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  country 
people  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Turks 
at  firft  gave  themfelves  over  for  loft ;  but  finding  the 
Greeks  negligent  of  difeipline,  they  attacked  their  army 


on  the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now 
left  but  the  city  of  Conftantinople  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  as  his  vaflal.  Accordingly  he  fent  him 
an  arrogant  and  haughty  meflage,  commanding  him  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  fend  his  fon  Manuel  to  at¬ 
tend  him  in  his  military  expeditions.  This  demand 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  comply  with,  but  died  foon 
after  in  the  year  1392. 

Manuel  no  fooner  heard  of  his  father’s  death  than 
he  haftened  to  Conftantinople,  without  taking  leave  of 
the  fultan,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  reafons  of  his  _ 160 
fudden  departure.  At  this  Bajazet  was  fo  highly  of-  on- 

fended,  that  he  pafled  with  great  expedition  out  of  ftantinople. 
Bithynia  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  country  adjoining 
to  Conftantinople,  and  at  laft  inverted  the  city  itfelf 
both  by  fea  and  land.  In  this  extremity  Manuel  had 
recourfe  to  the  weftern  princes ;  who  fent  him  an  army 
of  130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  But 
though  the  weftern  troops  proved  at  firft  fnccefsful, 
they  were  in  the  end  defeated  with  great  Daughter 
by  Bajazet,  who  then  returned  to  the  fiege  with  . 
greater  vigour  than  ever.  As  he  found,  however, 
that  the  citizens  were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
laft,  he  applied  to  John,  the  fon  of  Manuel’s  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Ma¬ 
nuel  himfelf.  With  him  he  entered  into  a.  private 


G8  unexpectedly,  utterly  defeated  it,  and  made  themfelves  agreement,  by  virtue  of  which  Bajazet  was  to  place 


mafters  of  the  camp.  After  this  unexpected  victory, 
they  continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  in 
the  moft  terrible  manner.  At  laft,  however,  they 


John  upon  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  John  was  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Turks, 
and  remove  the  imperial  feat  to  Peloponnefus,  which 

the 
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Conftanti-  the  fultan  promifed  to  relinquilh  to  him  and  his  pofte-  who  was  then  at  Adrianople,  fent  an  army  into  Tran-  ConPar.ti 
nopolitan  rity.  At  the  fame  time  he  lent  deputies  to  the  inha-  fylvania  far  more  numerous  than  the  former ;  but  nopolitar 
hiftory.  bitants  of  Conftantinople,  offering  to  withdraw  his  they  were  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  cut  hiltory] 
army,  and  ceafe  from  further  lioftilities,  provided  they  off  alniofl  to  a  man  by  the  brave  Hungarian.  He 
expelled  Manuel  and  placed  John  upon  the  throne,  gained  l'everal  other  victories  no  lei's  remarkable  ;  ,6S 

This  propofal  rent  the  city  into  two  factions  ;  but  'but  was  at  lall  entirely  defeated  in  1448  ;  and  with  He  is  at  laft 
Manuel  prevented  the  mifehiefs  which  were  ready  to  this  defeat  ended  all  hopes  of  preferving  the  Roman  defeated, 
enfue,  by  a  voluntary  refignation,  upon  condition  that  empire.  The  unhappy  emperor  was  now  obliged  to 
he  fhonld  he  allowed  to  retire  to  whatever  place  he  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  alpers  to  the  fultan  ; 


thought  proper  with  his  wife  and  childn 

With  this  condition  John  readily  complied  ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  con¬ 
duced  him  to  the  palace,  fet  fail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  courts  of  all  the  weltern  prin- 


and  to  yield  up  to  him  fome  ftrong  holds  which  he 
ftill  held  on  the  Euxine  fea.  However,  as  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not  but  Amurath  would  foon  attempt  to  become 
mailer  of  the  city  itfelf,  he  renewed  the  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hoping  that  this  would 


ces,  to  folicit  their  afliftance  again!!  the  Turks,  whofe  induce  the  weltern  princes  to  afiift  him  in  the  defence 


power  was  grown  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  was 
every  where  received  with  the  greatefi  demonftra- 
tions  of  efteem,  and  promifed  large  fupplies  ;  all  Chri- 
ftendom  being  now  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  in¬ 
fidels. 

In  the  mean  .time  Bajazet  did  not  fail  to  put  John 
in  mind  of  his  promife  ;  but  the  citizens  refilling  to 
comply  with  fuch  a  fcandalous  treaty,  the  ftege  was 
renewed,  and  the  city  affaulted  with  more  fury  than 
ever.  When  it  was  already  reduced  to  the  Lift  ex¬ 
tremity,  news  were  brought  the  fultan  that  Tamer¬ 
lane,  the  victorious  Tartar,  having  over-run  all  the 
Eaft  with  incredible  celerity,  had  now  turned  his 
arms  againft  the  Turks,  and  was  preparing  to  break 
into  Syria.  Bajazet  alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threa- 


of  the  city  againft  the  Turks.  This  union  produced 
great  dillurbances,  which  the  emperor  did  not  long 
furvive,  but  died  in  1 448,  leaving  the  empire,  now 
confined  within  the  wails  of  Conftantinople,  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Conflantine. 

Amurath  the  Turkilh  fultan  died  in  1450,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Mohammed.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cunftan- 
tine,  and  pretended  a  great  defire  to  live  in  friend - 
fhip  with  him  and  the  other  Chriftian  princes ;  but  no 
looner  had  he  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Ibrahim  king  of  Caramania,  than  he 
built  a  ftrong  fort  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bolpho- 
rus,  oppofite  to  another  in  Alia  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
placed  ftrong  garrifons.  Thefe  two  caftles  command- 
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tened  him,  raifed  the  fiege  in  great  hafte,  and  advan-  ed  the  Straits  ;  and  the  former  being  but  five  miles 
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ced  againft  Tamerlane  with  a  very  numerous  and 
well-difciplined  army  ;  but  the  Tartar  totally  defeat¬ 
ed  and  took  him  prifoner,  after  having  cut  1110ft  of  his 
men  in  pieces  :  and  thus  Conftantinople  was  prefer- 
ved  for  the  prefent. 

But  this  relief  was  of  fhort  duration.  In  1424  the 
city  was  again  befieged  by  Amurath  II.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
muft  in  the  end  have  fubmitted,  had  not  the  emperor 
prevailed  upon  the  prince  of  Caramania  to  counte¬ 
nance  an  impoftor  and  pretender  to  the  Turkilh  throne. 
This  obliged  Amurath  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  march 
with  all  his  forces  againft  the  nfurper,  whom  he  foon 
reduced.  Having  then  no  other  enemies  to  contend 
with,  he  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
lie  took  and  plundered  Thefl'alonica,  as  he  did  alfo 
inoft  of  the  cities  of  ACtolia,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia. 
From  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia ;  which  coun¬ 
try  he  foon  reduced.  He  next  broke  into  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  befieged  the  ftrong 
city  of  Belgrade  ;  but  here  he  met  with  a  vigorous 
repnlfe,  no  fewer  than  15,000  Turks  being  flain  by 
the  Chriftians  in  one  Pally,  which  obliged  the-  fultan  to 
drop  the  enterprize  and  retire. 


from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.  This 
foon  produced  a  mifhnderftanding  between  him  and  ,55 
the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the  fiege  of  the  city.  Conftanti* 
The  fiege  commenced  on  the  fixth  of  April  1453.  nople  befu 
Mohammed’s  numerous  forces  covering  the  plains  be-  by  Mjj 
fore  it  on  the  land-fide,  and  a  fleet  of  300  fail  block- liamrae 
ing  it  up  by  fea.  The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 
care  to  fecure  the  haven,  in  which  were  three  large 
fhips,  20  fmall  ones,  and  a  great  number  of  gal¬ 
leys,  by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  crofs  the  entrance. 
Mohammed  began  the  fiege  by  planting  batteries 
as  near  the  city  as  he  could,  and  raifing  mounts 
in  feveral  plates  as  high  as  the  walls  themfelves, 
whence  the  befieged  were  inceffantly  galled  with 
fhowers  of  arrows.  He  had  in  his  camp  a  piece  of 
ordnance  of  prodigious  fize,  which  is  faid  to  have  car¬ 
ried  a  ball  of  100  pounds  weight  made  of  hard  black 
ftone  brought  from  the  Euxine  fea.  With  this  vaft 
piece  the  enemy  made  feveral  breaches  in  the  walls  ; 
which,  however,  were  repaired  with  incredible  expe¬ 
dition  by  the  befieged.  But  Mohammed,  the  better 
to  carry  on  the  fiege,  caufed  new.  levies  to  be  made 
throughout  his  extenfive  dominions,  by  which  bis  ar¬ 
my  was  foon  increafed  to  near  400,000  men,  while 
the  garrifon  confided  only  of  9000  regular  troops,  viz. 


In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated  6oco  Greeks  and  3000  Genoefe  and  Venetians.  As 
John  Hunniades,  who  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  the  enemy  continued  to  batter  the  walls  day  and  night 

without  intermiffion,  a  great  part  of  them- was  at  laft 
beaten  down;  but  while  the  Turks  were  bufy  in  fil¬ 
ling  up  the  ditch,  in  order  to  give  the  affault,  a  new 
wall  was  built.  This  threw  the  tyrant  into  a  pro¬ 
digious  rage,  which  was  greatly  heightened  when  he 
faw  his  whole  fleet  worfted  by  five  fhips,  four  of 
which 


in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  fly  with  precipita¬ 
tion.  Not  long  after  he  gained  a  ftill  more  complete 
victory  over  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Tranfylvania, 
with  the  lofs  of  only  3000  of  his  own  men,  whereas 
20,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  almoft  an  equal  number  in  the  purfuit.  Amurath, 
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which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Peloponnefus,  and 
the  others  with  all  manner  of  provilions  from  the  Ifle 
of  Chios.  Thefe  opened  themlelves  a  way  through 
'  the  whole  Turkilh  fleet ;  and,  to  the  inexpreffible  joy 
of  the  Chriftians,  at  laft  got  fafe  into  the  harbour. 

The  Turks  attempted  feveral  times  to  force  the  ha¬ 
ven  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proving  ineffectual,  Moham¬ 
med  formed  a  defign  of  conveying  80  gallies  over  land 
for  the  lpace  of  eight  miles  into  it.  This  lie  accom- 
plilhed  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  contrivance  of 
a  renegado  ;  and  having  then  either  taken  or  funk  all 
the  Ihips  contained  in  it,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  built 
over  it  with  furprifmg  expedition.  By  this  means 
the  city  was  laid  open  to  an  affault  from  that  fide  like- 
wife.  The  place  was  now  affaulted  on  all  Tides  ;  and 
Conftantine  being  well  apprifed  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  out  again  ft  fuch  a  mighty  fleet  and  fo  numerous 
an  army,  lent  deputies  to  Mohammed,  offering  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  himfelf  his  vaffal,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  fhould  think  proper  to  irnpofe,  provi¬ 
ded  he  raifed  the  fiege  and  withdrew.  The  tyrant 
anfwered  that  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be¬ 
come  matter  of  the  city  :  but  if  the  emperor  deliver¬ 
ed  it  up  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Pelopon¬ 
nefus,  and  other  provinces  to  his  brothers,  which  they 
fhould  enjoy  peaceably  as  his  friends  and  allies;  but  if 
he  held  out  to  the  latt  ektremity,  and  fuffered  it  to  be 
taken  by  affault,  he  would  put  him  and  the  whole  no¬ 
bility  to  the  fword,  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers,  and  carry  the  inhabitants  into  capti¬ 
vity. 

This  condition  was  raflily  rejected  by  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  who  thereby  involved  himfelf  and  all  his 
fubjeds  in  the  moft  terrible  calamity.  The  fiege 
was  renewed  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and 
continued  till  the  2jth  of  May,  when  a  report  be¬ 
ing  fpread  in  the  Turkifh  camp,  that  a  mighty  ar¬ 
my  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunniades,  the  common  foldiers,  feized  with  a  pa¬ 
nic,  began  to  mutiny,  and  prefs  Mohammed  in  a  tu¬ 
multuous  manner  to  break  up  the  fiege.  Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  abandon  the  enterprize  and  retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  defpaired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fuppofed  fuccours.  Moham¬ 
med  was  upon  the  point  of  complying  with  their  de¬ 
mand,  when  he  was  advifed  by  Zagan,  a  Turkifh  of¬ 
ficer  of  great  intrepidily,  and  an  irreconcileable  ene¬ 
my  to  the  Chriftian  name,  to  give  without  lofs  of 
time  a  general  affault.  To  this  he  Paid  the  loldiery, 
however  mutinous,  would  not  be  averle,  provided  the 
fultan  folemnly  promifed  to  abandon  the  city  to  be 
plundered  by  them.  As  fuch  an  advice  heft  fuited  the 
humour  of  Mohammed,  he  readily  embraced  it,  and 
caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publifhed  throughout  the 
camp,  declaring,  that  he  gave  up  to  his  foldiers  all  the 
wealth  of  that  opulent  city,  requiring  for  himfelf  only 
the  empty  houfes. 

The  defire  of  plunder  foon  got  the  better  of  that 
fear  which  had  lcized  the  Tnrkifh  army  ;  and  they  un- 
animoufly  defired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack.  Here¬ 
upon  Conftantine  was  fnmmoned  for  the  latt  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  -with  a  promife  of  his  life  and  li- 
Vol.  III. 


berty  :  but  to  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  unalter-  Conftanti- 
ably  determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  perifh  ropo'itan 
with  it.  The  attack  began  at  three  in  the  morning  hiftory. 
on  Tuefday  the  29th  of  May  ;  fuch  troops  were  firlt  ^ 
employed  as  the  iuitan  valued  leatt,  and  defigned  them  A  general 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  tire  the  Chrillians,  who  affault  gi- 
tnade  a  prodigious  havock  of  that  diforderly  multi-  ven- 
tude.  After  the  carnage  had  lafted  fome  hours,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  freih  troops  advanced  in  good  or¬ 
der,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour. 

The  Chriftians,  fummoning  all  their  courage  and  refo- 
lution,  twice  repulfed  the  enemy  :  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  fpent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  ftand 
their  ground  ;  fo  that  the  enemy  in  feveral  places 
broke  into  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  Juftiniani,  the 
commander  of  the  Genoefe  and  a  feletft  body  of 
Greeks,  having  received  two  wounds,  one  in  the 
thigh  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  fo  difhfcartened, 
that  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  toGalata,  where 
he  foon  after  died  of  grief.  His  men,  difmayed  at 
the  fudden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
their  pofts  and  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  How- 
ever,  the  emperor,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  moft  re-  Bravery  of 
folute  among  the  nobility,  ftill  kept  his  poll,  ftriving  the  trape- 
with  unparallelled  refolstion  to  oppofe  the  multitude  ror* 
of  barbarians  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 

But  being  in  the  end  overpowered  with  numbers,  and 
feeing  all  his  friends  lie  dead  on  the  ground,  “  What ! 

(cried  he  aloud),  is  there  no  Chriftian  left  alive  to  ftrike 
off  my  head  ?”  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words, 
when  one  of  the  enemy,  not  knowing  him,  gave  him 
a  deep  cut  acrofs  the  face  with  his  fabre  ;  and  at  the  ,7, 
fame  time,  another  coming  behind  him,  with  a  blow  He  is  ktl* 
on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  laid  him  dead  on  the  led. 
ground.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  few 
.Chriftians  that  were  left  alive  betook  themlelves  to  ,72 
flight ;  and  the  Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo-  The  town 
fition,  entered  the  city,  which  they  filled  with  blood  plundered, 
and  flaughter.  They  gave  no  quarter,  but  put  all  they  j‘nd.the  in- 
met  to  the  fword,  withont  diftindlion.  Many  thou- 
fands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  S*  Sophia ;  but  they 
were  all  maflacred  in  their  afylnm  by  the  enraged 
barbarians,  who,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty, 
the  defire  of  revenge,  and  love  of  booty,  fpared  no 
place  nor  perfon.  Moft  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the 
fultan ’s  orders,  cut  off,  and  the  reft  kept  for  pnrpofes 
more  grievous  than  death  itfelf.  Many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  among  whom  were  fome  men  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  found  means  to  make  their  efcape,  while  the 
Turks  were  bufied  in  plundering  the  city.  Thefe 
embarking  on  five  Ihips  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived 
fafe  in  Italy  ;  where,  with  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  they  revived  the  liberal  fciences,  which  had 
long  been  negle&ed  in  the  Weft.  After  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  three  days,  Mohammed  commanded  his  for- 
diers  to  forbear  all  further  hoftilities  on  pain  of  death  ; 
and  then  put  an  end  to  as  cruel  a  pillage  and  maf- 
facre  as  any  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  next  day  he 
made  his  public  and  triumphal  entry  into  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  chofe  it  for  the  feat  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
which  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  fince. 

This  city  is  now  called  by  the  T urks  Iflampol,  and  Prefent 
by  the  Greeks  Jftampoli  or  Stampo/i .  It  is  feated  at  ftate  of  the 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  Romania,  on  a  fmall  neck  of  city* 
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ConftantL.  land,  which  advances  towards  Natolia,  from  which  it 
nopolitan  is  Separated  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
hiftory  jfea  af  Marmora  walhes  its  walls  on  the  (buth,  and  a 
Conftella-  Su*ph  t'ie  channel  of  Conflantinople  does  the  fame 
tion.  Qn  the  north.  It  is  delightfully  fituated  between  the 
■  v  ■'  ■  -  Black-fea  and  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  it  is  fup- 

plied  with  all  neceffaries.  The  grand  Seignior’s  pa¬ 
lace,  called  the  Seraglio,  is  feated.on  the  fea-lide,  and 
is  furrounded  with  walls  flanked  w,ith. towers,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  city,  by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  harbour 
will  eafily  hold  1200  Mps.  The  number  of  houfes 
mull  needs  be  prodigious,  fines  one  fire  has  burnt 
down  30,000  in  a  day,  without  greatly  changing  die 
afpeft  of  the  city.  However,  in  general,  they  are 
but  mean,  efpecially  on  the  out-lide,  where  there  are 
fi?w  or  no  windows,  and  the  ftreets  being  narrow, 
gives  them  a  me.lanchoJy  look.  They  reckon  that 
there  are  3770  ftreets,  fmall  and  great:  b.ut  they  are 
feldom  or  never  clean  »  and;  the  people  are  infefted 
with  the  plague  almort  every  year.  The  ibhalutants 
a*e  half  Turks,  turn  thirds  of  the  other  half  Chriftians, 
and  the  reft  Jews.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  an¬ 
cient  monuments  ftill  remaining,  and  particularly  the- 
fuperb  temple  of  Sophia,  which  is  turned  into  a  mofque, 
and  far  furpafles  all  the  reft.  The  ftreet  called  A- 
d.rianople,,is  the  longeft  and-  broadefl  in  the  city  5  and 
the  bazar?*  or  bezelteins,  are  the  markets  for  felling 
all  forts  of  merchandize.  The  old  and  the  new  are 
pretty  near  each  other;  j  ami  are  large  fquare  buildings, 
covered  with  domes,  and  fuppurted  by  arches  and  pi- 
lafters.  The  new  is  the  belt,  and  contains  all  forts  of 
goods,  which  are  there  expofed:  to  fale.  The  market 
for  Haves,  of  hoth  fexes,  is  not;  far  off ;  and  the  Jews 
are  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring  them  here  to 
be.  fold.  There  are  a  great  number  of  young  girls 
hrouglit  from  Hungary,  Greene,  Candia,  Ruffm,  Min- . 
grelia,  and  Georgia,  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  Turks, 
who  generally  buy  them  for  their  feraglios.  The 
great  fquare,  near  the  mofque  of  lultan  Bajazet,  is;  the 
place  for  public  diverfions,  where  the  jugglers  and 
mountebanks  play  a.  great  variety  of  tricks.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  this  city  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  1  s  miles, 
and  by  Mr  Tournefort  23  miles  ;  to  which,  if  we  add 
the  fuburbs,  it  may  be  34.  miles  in  compafs.  The  fu- 
burb  called  Pera,  is  charmingly  fituated  ;  and  is  die 
place  where  the  ambaffadors  of  England,  France,  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  Holland,  re  fide.  This  city  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  ;  and  as  the  ground  rifes  gradually, 
there  is  a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fea.  The 
public  buildings,  fuch  as  the  palaces,  the  mofques, 
bagnios,  and  caravanfaries  for  the  entertainment;  of 
ftrangers,  are  many  of  them  very  magnificent.  E. 
Long.  29.  20.  N.  Lat.  41,  4. 

CONSTELLATION*  in  aftronomy,  a  fyftem  of 
feveral  ftars  that  arefeen  in  the  heavens,  near  to  one 
another.  Aftronomers  not  only  mark  out  the  ftars, 
but,  that  they  may  better  hring  them  into  order,  they 
diftinguifh  them  by  their  fituation  and  pofition  in  re- 
fpetft  to  each  other;  and  therefore  they  diftribtite 
them  into  afterifms,  or  conftellations,  allowing  feveral 


ftars  to  make  up  one  conftellation  :  and  for  the  better  Confflp*. 
diftinguifhing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the  tion 

conftellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls,  Jl 
bears*  & re.  or  to  the  images  of  fome  things  known,  as  °^ojitu’ 

of  a  crown,  a.  harp,  a  balance,  4tc. ;  or  give  them  the . — 

names  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in.  Conlideration  of 
fome  notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to 
future  ages. 

The  divifion  of  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  aftronomy 
idelf :  for  in  the  moft  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion, 

Ardturws,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned  ;  and  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  many  of  the  conftellations  in 
the  writings  of  the  firft  poets,  Homer  and  Hefiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  divifion  of  the  firmament, 
took  in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dis¬ 
tributing  it  into  48  conftellations  ;  but  the  modern  af- 
tnononw-rs  comprehend  the  whole  ltarry  firmament, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astronomy, 
n^  203,.  ire. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  a-  lrardnefs  of  the 
belly,  with  great  cofti vends.  See  Costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT  part,  iq  pbyfiohigy,  an  effential 
part  in  the  compofition  of  any  thing,  differing  little 
from  wliat  is  other  wife  called  elafiait  or  principle. 

CONSTITUTION*  in  matters  of  policy,  fignifies 
the  form  of  government  eftabliflied  in  any  country  or 
kingdom. 

Constitution  alfo  denotes  an  ordinance,  deci- 
fion,  regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any 
fuperior,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil. 

Apojiohcal  Constitutions,  a  collection  of  regu¬ 
lations  attributed  to  the  apoftles,  and  l’uppoied  to  have 
been  collected  by  St  Clement,  whofe  name  they  like- 
wife  bear. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  they  are 
fpurious,  and  that  St  Clement  had  no  hand  in  them. 

They  appeared  firft  in  the  IV th:  age,  but  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  fince  that  time.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  confiding  of  a  great? 
number  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Chriftians,  and-  particularly  the  ceremonies  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  church.  Mr  Whifton,  in  oppofition  to 
the  general  opinion,  afferts  them  to  be  a  part  of  the 
facred  writing*,  dictated  by  the  apoftles-in  their  meet¬ 
ings,  and  wrote  down  from  their  own  month  by  St 
Clement  ;  and  intended  as  a  fupplement  to  the  New 
Teftament*  or  rather  as  a  fyftem  of  Chriftian- faith 
and  polity.  The  realon  why  the  Conltimtions  are 
fufpecled  by  the  orthodox,  and  perhaps  the  reafon 
alfo  why  their  genuinenefs  is  defended  by  Mr  Whifton, 
is,  that  they  feem  to  favour  Arianifm. 

Constitution,  in  a  phylical  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
particular-temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  fays  Dr  Percival,  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  hath  taken  place,  within  this  century,  in 
the  conftitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflam¬ 
matory  difeafes  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general, 
are  much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrefs  than 
formerly  *,  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  fame  antiphlogiftic 
method 


*  The  decreafe  in  the  violence  of  inflammatory  difeafes  may  perhaps  in  part  be  aferibed  to  the  prefent  improved  method  of 
treating  them.  Moderate  evacuations,  cool  air,  aceftent  diet,  and  the  liberal  life  of  faline  and  antimoniai  medicines,  are  better 
adapted  to  check,  the1  progrefs  of  fevers,  than  copious  bleedings,  {Simulating  purgatives,  and  profufe  Iweats,  excited  by  theriaca 
and  mithridate. 
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ab  Caaftitu-  method  of  cure  that  was  pratftifed  with  fuccefs  100 
jj  tion  years  ago.  The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  40 
U  1  ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  the 

tion  acute  rheumatifm  ;  whereas  this  difeafe,  as  it  now  ap- 

J _ _  pears  in  the  London  ho  (pita  Is,  will  not  bear  above  half 

that  evacuation.  Vernal  intermittents  are  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  venefeCtion ; 

I  which  is  a  proof  that  at  prelent  they  are  accompanied 

with  fewer  fymptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.  This  advantageous  change,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
numerous  cl.ifs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  unknown  to  our  anceftors ;  but  which  now  prevail 
univerfally,  and  are  complicated  with  alrnoft  every  o- 

Ither  diltemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obferve 
very  high  degrees  of  irritability,  under  the  external 
appearance  of  great  ftrength  and  robuftnei's.  The 
hypochondria,  palfies,  cachexies,  dropfies,and  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  arife  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  in 
our  days  endemic  every  where  ;  and  the  hyfterics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itfelf  indicates,  now  attack  both  fexes  indifcriminate- 
ty.  It  is  evident  that  fo  great  a  revolution  could  not  be 
efFeCted  without  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes  ;  but 
amongft  thefe,  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre- 
See  Tea.  lent  general  ufe  of  tea*  holds  the  firft  and  principal 
rank.  The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
excefs  in  fpirituous  liquors.  This  pernicious  cultom, 
in  many  inftances  at  leaft,  owes  its  rife  to  the  former, 

I  which,  by  the  lownefs  and  depreflion  of  fpirits  it  oc- 

cafions,  renders  it  almolt  neceffary  to  have  recourie 
to  fomething  cordial  and  exhilirating.  And  hence 
proceed  thole  odious  and  difgraceful  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance,  with  which  many  of  the  fofter  fex  are  now, 
alas!  chargeable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  on  account  of  their  conftri aging  or  ciofing 
fome  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  geometry,  is  the  drawing 
fuch  lines,  fucli  a  figure,  ire.  as  are  previoufiy  necel- 
fary  for  making  any  demonft ration  appear  more  plain 
and  undeniable. 

Construction  of  Equations.  See  Equations. 
Construction,  in  grammar  ;  fyntax,  or  the  ar¬ 
ranging  and  connecting  the  words  of  a  fentence  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  language.  See  Grammar, 
and  Language. 

The  conltruCtion  is  generally  more  fimple,  eafy, 
and  direCt,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  the  an¬ 
cient  :  we  have  very  few  of  thole  inverfions  which  oc- 
cafion  fo  much  embarraffinent'and  obf<  urity  in  the  La¬ 
tin  ;  our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  fame  order 
wherein  the  imagination  conceives  them:  the  nomi¬ 
native  cafe,  for  inltance,  always  precedes  the  verb, 
and  the  verb  goes  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St  Evreinont  obferves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  they  fhould  have  begun  ;  and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  confifts,  in  fome  meafure,  in  this  capri¬ 
cious  arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and 
diforder  of  the  words.  See  Language. 

Construction  of  Statutes  among  lawyers.  See 
Law,  Part  II.  n°  49.  • 


CONSUALIA,  fealts  held  among  the  ancients,  in  'Condi aim 
honour  of  the  god  Confus,  i.  e.  Neptune  ;  different  D 
from  thofe  other  feaftsof  the  fame  deity  called  Neptu-  on  u  ‘ 

nal'ia.  They  were  introduced  with  a  magnificent  ca¬ 
valcade,  or  proceffion  on  horlieback  ;  by  reafon  Nep¬ 
tune  was  reputed  to  have  firft 'taught  men  the  life  of 
horfes ;  whence  his  furname  of  ’lrc%u©-,  e'quejiris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  firft  infVituted  this  feaft  :  it 
was  re-eftablifhed  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Confus  :  in  regard  it  was  fome  god  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Confus ,  who  (he  pretended)  fuggefted  to 
him  the  rape  of  the  Sabins.  See  Rome. 

CONSUBSTAN  TIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Luthe¬ 
ran  church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  euchrift.  The  di¬ 
vines  of  that  profeflion  maintain,  that  after  confccra- 
tion,  the  body  and  blood  of  obr  Saviour  are  fubftan- 
tially  prefent,  together  with  the  fubllance  of  rlie bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  confubftantiation,  or  impa- 
nation. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftrRte  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
monwealth.  They  were  two  in  number,  chofeii 
every  year  in  the  Campus  Martius,  by  the  people  af- 
lembled  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  In  the  firft  times 
of  the  commonwealth,  110  man  could  pretend  to  this 
dignity,  but  fitch  as  were  of  a  patrician  family  ;  but 
afterwards  the  people  obtained,  that  one  of  the  confuls 
fhould  be  chofen  from  among  them.  A  conful  was 
commonly  chofen  at  4?  years  of  age,  but  this  was  not 
always  obferved  :  belides,  it  was  requifite  lie  fhould 
have  exercifed  other  offices,  as  that  of  quaeftor,  aedile, 
and  prtetor  :  and  yet  this  condition  was  no  better  ob¬ 
ferved  than  the  firft;  for  Pofnpey  had  never  been 
praetor  nor  quaeftor  when  he  obtained  the  confulfhip. 

Their  authority  and  power  was  of  very  great  extent, 
fo  long  as  the  commonwealth  fubfifted.  They  were 
the  head  of  the  fenate :  they  commanded  the  armies, 
and  were  fnpreme  judges  of  the  differences  between 
the  citzens  ;  but  as  they  had  made  fome  abufe  of  this 
power,  it  was  allowed  by  the  Valerian  law  for  the 
party  aggrieved  to  appeal  from  their  tribunal  to  the 
people,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  life  of  a  citizen 
was  concerned.  Under  the  emperors,  conful  was 
little  more  than  an  honourable  title,  and  at  laft  it 
became  Rbfelutely  extinCt  in  the  time  of  Juftinian. 

From  the  eftablifhment  of  the  republic  to  the  confu- 
hte  of  Bafil,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  Rome  244,  to 
the  year  of  Rome  1294,  the  years  are  accounted  by 
the  confuls  ;  but  after  that  peroid,  the  time  was  com¬ 
puted  by  the  years  of  the  emperors  reigns  and  the  in- 
di&ions.  . 

Consul,  at  prefent,  is  an  officer  eftablifhed  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  commiflion  from  the  king  and  other  princes, 
in  all  foreign  countries  of  any  confiderable  trade,  to 
facilitate  and  difpaich  bnfinefs,  and  protect  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  nation.  The  confuls  are  to  keep  up  a 
correfpondence  with  the  miuifters  of  England  refiding 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  confulate  depends.  They 
are  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  the  intereft  of  the 
nation  ;  to  difpole  of  the  funis  given  and  the  prefents 
made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of  places,  to  obtain 
their  protection,  and  prevent  the  inlults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  completion 
13  D  2  of 
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Confump-  of  any  work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  confummation  of  all 
tion  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  incar- 
.11  nation,  all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to  be  confimmated. 
ontinent.  gee  pROPHECYj  and  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Confummation  of  marriage,  denotes  the  laft  adl  of 
marriage,  which  makes  its  accomplilhment;  or  the 
molt  intimate  union  between  the  married  pair,  ire. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a  word  of  very 
extenfive  fignihcation,  implies  all  dilbrders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  wafle  upon  the  con  hit  ut  ion ;  but  is  molt 
commonly  ul'ed  for  the  phthijts  pulmonalis.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Consumption,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  viii. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  counl'el.  He  had  an 
altar  under  ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
lhew  that  counl’el  ought  to  be  kept  i'ecret. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line;,  plane,  or  body,  is 
made  to  touch  another ;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of  cot/tail. 

CONTAGION,  in  phyfic,  the  communicating  a 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  In  fome  difeafes 
it  is  only  effcdted  by  an  immediate  contact  or  touch, 
as  the  venom  of  the  pox  ;  in  others,  it  is  conveyed  by 
infected  cloaths,  as  the,  itch ;  and  in  others,  it  is  tranl- 
mitted  through  the  air  at  a  conliderable  diltance,  by 
means  of  Hearns  or  effluvia  exfpiring  from  the  fick,  as 
in  the  plague  and  other  peililential  dilorders,  in  which 
cafe  the  air  is  faid.  to  be  contagious. 

CONTEMPLATION,  an  act  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  applies  itfelf  to  confidcr  and  reflect  upon  the 
works  of  God,  nature,  &c. 

CONTEMPORARY,  a  perfon  or  thing  that  exifi- 
ed  in  the  fame  age  with  another.  Thus,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  AriHophanes,  were  contemporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ait  of  de- 
fpiling,  or  the  Hate  of  being  defpifed. 

Contempt,  in  law,  is  a  difobedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  punifli  fuch 
offence ;  and  as  this  is  fometimes  a  greater,  and  fpme- 
.  times  a  lelfer  offence,  lo  it  is  pnnilhed  with  greater 
or  lefs  punifhment,  by  fine,  and  fometimes  by  impri- 
lbnment. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  quantity  of 
matter  or  lpace  included  in  certain  bounds. 

CO  NT  ESS  A,  a  port- town  ofTurky,  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  fitnated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  about  200  miles  welt  of  Conflantinople. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  feripture  or  of  a  writing  that  precedes  and  follows 
the  text. 

CONTI,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seille, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  J 4. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when  the  furface 
of  one  body  touches  that  of  another. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term  underltood  of 
things  difpofed  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
furfaces  or  touch.  The  hollies  in  ancient  Rome  were 
not  contiguous  as  ours  are,  but  all  infulated. 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  continued  without  interruption  ;  in  which  fenfe 
we  fay,  continent  fever,  8c  c. 

Continent,  in  geography,  a  great  extent  of  land 


not  interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradifiinddon  to  illand  Contingent 
and  penirifula,  ire.  See  Geography — Sicily  is  laid  II  j 
to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of  Ita-  Contorfior1,  • 
ly;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  of  our  an¬ 
tiquaries  Hill  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  for¬ 
merly  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Ft  ance. 

The  world  is  ufually  divided  into  two  great  con¬ 
tinents,  the  old  and  the  new.  Whether  there  exiHs, 
in  the  fonikern  hemifpherc,  another  continent,  or  the 
whole  be  only  an  immenfe  watery  region,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  learned  as  well  as  the  commercial 
world,  and  given  rife  to  many  interelling  voyages 
and  difeoveries ;  concerning  which,  fee  the  article 
South  Sea. 

CONTINGENT,  l'omething  cafual  or  unufual. 

Hence  future  contingent,  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum- 
Hances  fall  out. 

Contingent,  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the 
quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion.  Thus 
each  prince  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  furnifli 
fo  many  men,  lo  much  money,  and  munition,  for  his 
contingent. 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
means  inceflant,  or  proceeding  without  interruption. 

Continued  Fever,  is  fuch  a  one  as  fometimes  re¬ 
mits,  but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till  its 
period. 

Continued  Bafs,  in  mufic,  thus  called,  fays  Rouf- 
feau,  becaule  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece. 

Its  principal  life,  belides  that  of  regulating  the  harmo¬ 
ny,  is  to  fupport  the  voice  and  preferve  the  tone. 

They  pretend  that  it  was  on e  Ludovico  Viana,  of  whom 
a  treatile  Hill  remains,  who  towards  the  end  of  the 
kff  century  firfl  put  the  continued  bafs  in  practice- 
See  Music,  Art.  204. 

Continued  Proportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  wheie 
the  confequent  of  the  fil  l!  ratio  is  the  fame  with  the 
antecedent  of  the  fecond ;  as  4  :  8  : 8  :  16  j  in  con¬ 
tradifiinddon  to  diferete  proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  fome  fchoolmen  the 
immediate  cohelion  of  parts  in  the  fame  quantum  ;  by 
others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be¬ 
come  one ;  and  by  others,  a  Hate  of  body  refulting 
from  the  mutual  implication  of  its  parts.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  phyfical. 

The  firff  is  merely  imaginary,  fince  it  fuppofes  real 
or  phyfical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other, 
or  phyfical  continuity,  is  that  Hate  of  two  or  more 
particles,  in  which  lheir  parts  are  fo  mutually  impli¬ 
cated  as  to  conflitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity  or 
continuum. 

CONTINUO,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  thorough  bafs, 
as  ia(fo  continuo  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs,  which 
is  fometimes  marked  in  mufic-books  by  the  letters  B.  C, 

CONTOR,  Condor,  or  Cuntur,  the  American 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Vultur. 

CONTORSION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  addon  of 
twifiing  or  wrefling  a  member  of  the  body  out  of 
its  natural  fituation.  Rope-dancers  accuHom  themfelves 
to  contorfions  of  their  limbs  from  their  youth,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  fupple  to 
all  kinds  of  pofiures. 
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Contortion  Contorsion,  in  medicine,  has  many  fignifications. 

Contra  ft  ^  denotes  the  iliac  paffion.  2.  An  incomplete  dil- 

_ _ 1_  location,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  for¬ 

ced  from  its  articulation.  3.  A  diflocation  of  the  ver¬ 
tebras  of  the  back  fide-ways,  or  a  erookednefs  of  tliefe 
vertebras.  And,  4.  A  diiorder  of  the  head,  in  which 
it  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodic 
contraction  of  the  mufcles  on  the  fame  fide,  or’ a 
pally  of  the  antagonilt  muleles  on  the  other. 

CONTORTS,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Lin¬ 
naeus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confilting  of 
plants  which  have  a  fingle  petal  that  is  twifted  or 
bent  to  one  fide.  This  order  contains  the  following 
genera,  viz.  echites,  cerbera,  gardenia,  genipa,  mi- 
crocnemum,  nerinm,  periploca,  rawolfia,  tabernaemon- 
tana,  vinca,  apocynnm,  afclepias,  conieraria,  cerope- 
gia,  cynanchum,  plumeria,  ftapelia. 

CONTOUR,  in  painting,  the  outline,  or  that 
which  defines  a  figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  fldll  of  the  painter  lies  in  mana¬ 
ging  the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian 
painters,  fignifies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOURNE,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  when  a  beaft 
is  reprefented  ftanding  or  running  with  its  face  to  the 
finifter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon,  they  being  always  fup- 
pofed  to  look  to  the  right,  if  not  otherwife  exprefled. 

CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  among  antiqnaries 
applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  appear  as  if 
turned  in  a  lath.  This  fort  of  work  feems  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Greece  ;  and  to  have  been  defigned 
to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly 
thofe  who  had  bore  away  the  prize  at  the  lolemn 
games.  Such  are  thofe  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon, 
Euclid,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  feveral  athletae. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  com¬ 
modity,  or  merchandife  bought  or  fold’,  imported  or 
exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  a 
ftate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Con¬ 
traband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confifcation  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  fubjedl  all  other  allowed  merchandife 
found  with  them  in  the  fame  box,  bale  or  parcel,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  horl'es,  waggons,  ire.  which  conduct 
them.  There  are  contrabands  likewife,  which,  be- 
fides  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with 
feveral  penalties  and  difabilities. 

CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  confent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promife  and 
oblige  themfelves  to  do  fomething ;  pay  a  certain  fum, 
or  the  like.  All  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &c.  are 
fo  many  different  contracts. 

Contract  is  particularly  ufed  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  law¬ 
ful  confideration  or  caufe.  A°,  if  I  fell  my  horfe  for 
money ;  or  covenant,  in  confideration  of  L.  20,  to 
make  you  a  leafe  of  a  farm  ;  thefe  are  good  contrails, 
becanfe  there  is  quid  pro  quo* 

Ufurious  Contract,  is  a  contra<5l  to  pay  more  in- 
tereft  for  money  than  the  laws  allow.  See  Usury. 

Thofe  contrails  are  faid  to  be  null  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of ;  fuch  are  all  contradts  be¬ 
tween  perfons  incapable  of  contracting,  as  minors, 
religious,  lunatics,  wives  without  confent  of  their  huf- 
b.tnds,  ire. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  in  writ- 
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ing,  which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted,  Contraftile 
and  the  obligation  paffed  between  the  parties.  8 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contracts,  and  all  vo-  c°ntraft. 
luntary  acts,  were  wrote,  either  by  the  parties  them¬ 
felves,  or  by  one  of  the  witnefles,  or  by  a  domeltic 
fecretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they  called  a 
notary ,  but  who  was  no  public  perfon  as  among  us. 

The  contract,  when  finifhr'd,  was  carried  to  the 
magiftrate,  who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiv¬ 
ing  it  inter  aCla}  into  the  number  of  atfts  under  his  ju- 
rildiclion  ;  giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof, 
tranferibed  by  his  clerks  or  domeffic  regifters,  and 
fealed  with  his  feal.  Which  practice  paffed  into 
France,  where  it  obtained  a  long  time. 

CONTRACTILE  Force,  that  property  or  power 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their 
former  dimenfions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  grammar,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  fyllables  into  one,  as  can't  for  cannot ,  Jhould’fl 
{or  Jl)ouldefly  See. 

Contraction,  in  phyfics,  the  diminifhing  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  dimenfions  of  a  body,  or  the  caufing  its  parts 
to  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  in  which  fenfe  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  dilatation  or  expanfion. 

CON  TRAD1CTION,  a  fpecies  of  direct  oppofition, 
wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppofite  to 
another. 

CONTRADICTORY  Propositions,  are  oppo- 
fites,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial 
of  the  other. 

Seeming  contradictories  is  when  the  members  of  a 
period  quite  difagree  in  appearance  and  found,  but- 
perfectly  agree  and  are  coniiftent  in  fenfe :  thus, 

“  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  ; 

“  The  valiant  never  tajle  of  death  but  once.” 

Sh akespear. 

CONTRA-FISSURE,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  frac¬ 
ture,  or  fiffure,  in  the  cranium,  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or,  at  leaft,  at  f’ome  diftance  from  it. 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between  two 
things,  which  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  confifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms  im¬ 
plies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or  im¬ 
mediately  j  fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
contrail,  or  oppofition  of  two  things,  one  of  which 
imports  the  abfcnce  of  the  other,  as  love  and  hatred. 

CONTRARY,  a  pofitive  oppofite,  which,  fnbfifl- 
ing  by  turns  in  the  fame  fubjett  with  its  oppofne,  is 
as  remote  from  it  as  pofiible,  expels  it,  and  is  mutual¬ 
ly  expelled  by  it.  Blackncfs  and  whitenefs,  cold  and 
heat,  are  fuch  contraries. 

CONTRAST ;  oppofition  or  diffimilirude  of  figures, 
by  which  one  contributes  to  the  vifibility  or  eiftef  of 
the  others*  See  Resembi.ancb. 

Contrast,  in  painting  and  fculptnre,  expreffes 
an  oppofition  or  difference  of  pofition,  attitude,  ire. 
of  two  or  more  fignres,  contrived  to  make  variety  in 
a  painting,  ire.  as  where*  in  a  gronpe  of  three  figures, 
one  is  fhewn  before,  another  behind,  and  another  fide- 
ways,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  contrail. 

The  contrafl  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  in  the  pofi-' 
tion  of  feveral  fignres,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral 
members 
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Cojitraft  members  of  the  fame  figtfre  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
II  advance  fartheft,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindermoft ;  if 
Controller.  eje  j,e  <jire<qec]  one  Way,  the  arm  to  go  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  ire.  The  contrail:  mud  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  thing,  in  Order  to  pleafe  by  va¬ 
riety. 

CONTRATE-wheel,  in  watch-work,  thatnextto 
the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary 
to  thofe  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  See  W at  ch- Making. 

CONTRA  VALLATION,  or  the  Line  Contra- 
vallation,  in  fortification,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  and  ufually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
befiegers,  to  fecure  themfelves  on  that  fide,  and  to 
flop  the  fallies  of  the  garrifon.  See  Fortification. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  law,  a  man’s  failing  to 
difeharge  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  or 
cuftoms  of  the  place. 

CONTRAYERVA,  in  botany.  See  Dorstenia. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
veral  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  Afield 
contrary  and  oppofite  ways :  thus  we  meet  with  con- 
tre-bend,  contre-chevron,  contre-pale,  ire.  when  there 
are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppofite  to  each 
other,  fo  as  colour  may  be  eppoled  to  metal,  and  me¬ 
tal  to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon’s 
quota,  or  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contingent,  ire. — Contri¬ 
butions  are  either  involuntary,  as  thole  of  taxes  and 
imports  ;  or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expences  for  car¬ 
rying  on  fome  undertaking  for  the  intereft  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofi- 
tions  paid  by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  being  plundered,  and  ruined  by  the  enemy’s 
army.  The  peafants  till  their  ground  under  the  faith 
of  contributions,  as  fecurely  as  in  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  forrow  for  our  fins, 
refnlting  from  the  reflection  of  having  offended  God, 
from  the  foie  confideration  of  his  goodnefs,  without 
any  regard  to  the  punifhment  due  to  the  trefpals,  and 
attended  with  a  fincere  refolution  of  reforming  them. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  conterere,  to  break 
or  bruife. 

CONTROL  is  properly  a  double  regirter  kept  of 
aCts,  iflues,  ire.  of  the  officers  or  commiffioners  in  the 
revenue,  army,  ire.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true 
ftate  thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due 
keeping  of  the  a<rts  fubjeCt  to  the  enregifterment. 

CONTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
or  overfee  the  accounts  of  other  officers ;  and,  on  oc- 
cafion,  to  certify  whether  or  no  things  have  been  con¬ 
trolled  or  examined. 

In  Britain  we  have  feveral  officers  of  this  name  ; 
as  controller  of  the  king’s  lioufe,  controller  of  the 
navy,  controller  of  the  cuftoms,  controller  of  the 
mint,  ire. 

Controller  of  the  Hanaper,  an  officer  that  at¬ 
tends  the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  feal- 
tkne,  to  take  all  things  fealed  in  leathern  bags  frfim 


the  clerks  of  the  ban  ape  r,  and- to  make  tlie  number  Controller 
and  effeCt  thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  I  _  j 
all  the  duties  belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  Convergui 
for  the  fame,  and  f.b  charge  the  clerk  of  the  lianaper  * 
with  them. 

Controller  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  that  makes  out  a  fiuumons  twice  every  year, 
to  levy  the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe.  See  Pite, 
and  Exchequer. 

Controllers  of  the  Pells ,  two  officers  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  who  are  the  chamberlain’s  clerks,  and  keep 
a  control  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and  goings  out. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refufal  to  appear  in 
court  when  legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobedience  to 
the  rnles  and  orders  of  a  court,  having  power  to  puniffi 
fuch  offence. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  any  hurt 
of  the  body  that  is  inflicted  by  a  blunt  inftrument.  See 
Surgery. 

CONVALLARIA,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley ,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  belonging  to 
the  monogynia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpecies  are  eight, 
three  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  majalis, 
or  may-lily  ;  the  multiflora,  or  folotnon’s-feal  ;  and 
the  polygonatum,  or  fweet-fmelling  folomon’s-feal. 

They  are  plants  of  confiderable  beauty,  and  may  eafi- 
ly  be  propagated  by  their  creeping  roots. 

CONVENT, -in  church-hiftory.  See  Monastery. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  private  affembly  or  meeting 
for  the  exercife  of  religion.  The  word  was  firft  at¬ 
tributed  as  an  appellation  of  reproach  to  the  religious 
affemblies  of  Wickliffe  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.  There  were  feveral  ftatutes  made 
in  former  reigns,  for  the  fuppreflion  of  conventicles ; 
but,  by  1  William  and  Mary,  it  is  ordered,  that  dif- 
fenters  may  affemble  for  the  performance  of  religions 
worfhip,  provided  their  doors  be  not  locked,  barred, 
or  bolted. 

CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contract,  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

Convention  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  aflembly  of  parliament,  or  the  eftates  of  the 
realm,  held  without  the  king’s  writ  ;  as  was  the  con¬ 
vention  of  eftates,  who,  upon  the  retreat  of  king 
James  II.  came  to  a  conclufion  that  he  had  abdicated 
the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fucceflion  devolved 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  whereupon  their 
aflembly  expired  as  a  convention,  and  was  converted 
into  a  parliament. 

CONVENTUAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  con¬ 
vent  or  monaftery.  See  Monastery,  and  Coeno¬ 
bite. 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  religious 
who  actually  refides  in  a  convent ;  in  contradiftin&ion 
to  thofe  who  are  only  guefts,  or  are  entertained  there, 
or  in  pofleflion  of  benefices  depending  on  the  lioufe. 

See  Monk. 

CONVERGING,  or  Convergent  Lines,  in  geo¬ 
metry,  are  fuch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one 
another,  or  whofe  diftances  become  ftill  lefs  and  lefs. 

Thefe  are  oppofed  to  divergent  lines,  the  diftances  of 
which  become  continually  greater  :  thole  lines  which 
converge  one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

Converging  Rays,  in  opties,  thofe  rays  that,  if- 
fuing 
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Tonverle  firing  from  divers  points  of  an  objedl,  incline  toward? 

II  another,  till,  at  laft,  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  then 
on  vision,  become  diverging  rays. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  One  propofition  is 
called  the  converfe  of  another,  when,  after  a  conclu- 
fion  is  drawn  from  foinerhing  fuppofed  in  the  converfe 
propofition,  that  conclufion  is  1‘uppofed  ;  and  then, 
that  which  in  the  other  was  fnppofed,  is  now  drawn 
as  a  conclulion  from  it :  thus,  when  two  fides  of  a- tri¬ 
angle  are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  fides  are  equal ; 
and,  on  the  converfe,  if  thefe  angles  are  equal,  the 
two  fides  are  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  a  re¬ 
pentance  for  a  temper  and  conduct  unworthy  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  a  refolution  to  adl  a  wifer  and  a  better  part  for 
the  future. 

Conversion',  in  war,  a  military  motion  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  Where  the  flank  was, 
in  cafe  the  battalion  is  attacked  in  the  flank. 

Conversion  of  Equations ,  the  lame  with  reduc¬ 
tion  of  equations  by  multiplication.  See  Algebra, 
n°  17. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior 
furface  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies  ;  in  oppofition  to 
the  hollow  inner  furface  of  fiich  bodies,  which  is  called 
concave  :  thus  we  fay,  a  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror, 
fuperfides,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex, 
E  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  con¬ 
cavity,  or  the  inner  furface,  which  is  hollow  or  de- 
prefled.  See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics  and 
D  '  dioptrics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrours  and 
lfenfesi 

A  convex  mirrour  represents  its  images  fmallcr  than 
the  objedls;  as  a  concave  one  reprelents  them  larger: 
a  convex  mirrour  reflects  the  rays  from  it,  diverging; 
and  therefore  difperles  and  weakens  their  effedt  :  as 
a  concave  one  rettedls  them  converging,  lb  as  they 
concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effedl  increafed  :  and 
by  how  much  the  mirrour  is  a  portion  of  a  imaller 
fphere,  by  fo  much  does  it  diminilh  the  objedls,  and 
difperfe  the  rays  the  more.  See  Mirrour. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called 
a  convexo-convex  ;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  fide,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other,  called  a  piano- convex  :  or  concave 
on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  con¬ 
vexo-concave,  or  concavo-convex,  as  the  one  or  the 
dther  furface  prevails,  i.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  (mailer  fphere.  All  convex  lenfes  infledl  the 
rays  of  light  in  their  palfage,  i.  e.  fend  them  out  from 
their  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  that  they  con¬ 
cur  in  a  point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  mag¬ 
nify,  i-  reprefent  their  images  larger  than  their  ob- 
jedts  ;  and  this  the  more,  as  they  are  portions  of  final- 
let’  fpheres. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  deed  or  inftrument  that 
pafles  land,  ire.  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdidt  of  a  jury.  See 
the  following  artic  le. 

CONVICTION,  in  theology,  exprefles  the  firft 
degree  of  repentance,  wherein  the  {inner  becomes 


fenfible  of  his  guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  Conviction, 
the  clanger  of  his  own  ways. 

Conviction,  in  law.  When  a  jury  has  given  a 
verdidt  upon  trial,  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  he  is 
faid  tb  be  convicted  of  tlte  crime  whereof  he  {lands  in¬ 
dicated.  See  Trial. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  cortvidted,  there  are  two 
collateral  cit  cumftances  that  immediately  arife.  I .  On 
a  convidlion  in  general  for  any  felony,  rhe  reafonable 
expences  of  prolecution  are  by  flature  25  Geo.  II.  c. 

36.  to  be  allowed  the  profecutor  out  of  the  county- 
flttck,  if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
by  It  a  tut  e  27  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  perfons,  bound  over 
ter  give  evidence,  are  likewife  entitled  to  be  paidtheir 
charges,  as  Well  without  convidlion  as  with  it.  2.  On 
a  convidlion  of  larciny  in  particular,  the  profecutor 
{hall  have  reftiiutlon  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
flatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1  r.  For  by  the  common  law 
there  was  no  reftitution  of  goods  upon  an  indidtment ; 
becaule  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  only  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  party  was  enforced  to  bring'  an  appeal  of 
robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  confidered  that  the  party  prol'ecuting  the  offen¬ 
der  by  indidlment,  del’erves  to  the  full  as  much  en¬ 
couragement  as  he  who  profeentes  by  appeal,  this  fta- 
tute  was  made,  which  enadls,  that  if  any  perfon  be^ 
convidied  of  larciny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  rob¬ 
bed,  he  {hall  have  fttll  reftirntion  of  his  money,  goods 
and  chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offend¬ 
er’s  goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by 
thejuflices.  And  the  conllrudlion  of  this  adl  having 
been  in  great  meafure  conformable  fo  the  law  of  ap¬ 
peals,  it  has  therefore  in  pradlice  fuperfedtcl  the  life 
of  appeals  of  larciny.  For  infiance,  as  formerly  up¬ 
on  appeals,  fo  now  upon  indidlments  of  larciny,  this 
writ  of  reftitution  (hall  reach  the  goods  fo  llolen,  not- 
withftanding  the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to 
be  altered  by  fale  in  market  overt.  And  though  this 
may  feem  fomewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the 
rule  of  law  is,  that  fpoliatus  debet  ante  omnia  rejlitui , 
efpecially  when  he  has  ufed  all  the  diligence  in  his 
power  to  convidl  the  felon.  And,  (ince  the  cafe  is 
reduced  to  this  hard  neceflity,  that  either  the  owner 
or  the  buyer  mud  fuffer  ;  the  law  prefers  the  right 
of  the  owner,  who  has  done  a  meritorious  adl  by  pur- 
fuing  a  felon  to  condign  punifhment,  to  the  right  of 
the  buyer,  whofe  merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  no  unfair  tranl'adlion,  And  it  is  now 
ufual  for  the  court,  upon  the  convidlion  of  a  felon,  to 
order,  without  any  writ,  immediate  reftitution  of  {uch. 
goods  as  are  brought  into  court,  to  be  made  to  the 
feveral  profecutors.  Or  elfe,  fecondiy,  whhnutfuch 
writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake 
his  goods,  wherever  he.  happens  to  find  them,  unlefs  a 
new  property  be  fairly  acquired  therein.  Or  laftly,  if 
the  felon  be  convidied  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed 
his  clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  adtion  of 
trover  againft  him  for  his  goods ;  and  recover  a  fatis- 
fadlion  in  damages.  But  liich  adtion  lies  not  before 
profecution  ;  for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and 
healed  :  and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  if  be  done 
with  intention  to  (mother  and  compound  the  larciny  ; 
it  then  becoming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote. 

It  is  not  Uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  convidied  of 
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a  mifdemeanour,  which  principally  and  more  immedi¬ 
ately  affefts  fome  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  like,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  fpeak  with  the  profecutor ,  before  any  judge¬ 
ment  is  pronounced  ;  and  if  the  profecutor  declares 
himfelf  fatisfied,  to  infli<ft  but  a  trivial  punifhmerit. 
This  is  done  to  reimburfe  the  profecutor  his  expences, 
and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  a&ion.  But  it  is  furely 
a  dangerous  practice  :  and,  though  it  may  be  entruft- 
ed  to  the  prudence  and  difcretion  of  the  judges  in  the 
l'uperior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  in  local  or  inferior  jurifdi£lions,  fuch  as  the  quar- 
ter-feflions ;  where  profecutions  for  affaults  are  by 
this  means  too  frequently  commenced,  rather  for  pri¬ 
vate  lucre,  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  juftice. 
Above  all,  it  Ihould  never  be  fuffered,  where  the  te- 
ftimony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  neceflary  to  con¬ 
vict  the  defendant :  for  by  this  means  the  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence  are  entirely  fubverted  ;  the  profecutor  becomes 
in  effect  a  plaintiff,  and  yet  is  fuffered  to  bear  witnefs 
for  himfeif.  Nay  even  a  voluntary  forgivenefs  by  the 
party  injured,  ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept 
the  ftroke  of  juftice.  “  This,  fays  an  elegant  writer, 
(who  pleads  with  equal  ftrength  for  the  certainty ,  as 
tor  the  lenity  of  punifhment)  may  be  an  a<ft  of  good 
nature  and  humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of 
the  public.  For,  although  a  private  citizen  may  dif- 
penfe  with  fatisfa&ion  for  his  private  injury,  he  can¬ 
not  remove  the  neceffity  of  public  example.  The 
right  of  punifhing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual 
in  particular,  but  to  the  fociety  in  general,  or  to  the 
fonereign  who  reprefents  that  fociety  ;  and  a  man 
may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he 
cannot  give  up  that  of  others.” 

CONVOCATION,  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  reprefentatives,  to  confult  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters.  It  is  held  during  the  fcflion  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  confifts  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  lioufe. 
In  the  upper  lit  the  bifhops,  and  in  the  lower  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy,  who  are  reprefented  by  their  pmftors  ; 
confifting  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proftor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of 
every  diocefe,  in  all  143  divines ;  viz.  22  deans,  53 
archdeacons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  pro&ors  of  the 
diocefan  clergy.  The  lower  houfe  chides  its  prolocu¬ 
tor  ;  wliofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  attend,  to  colledl  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to 
carry  their  refolutions  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  con¬ 
vocation  is  fummoned  by  the  king’s  writ,  direifted  to 
the  archbdhop  of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  fum- 
mon  all  bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  ire. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  fta- 
tute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  ca¬ 
nons  or  ecclefiaftical  laws,  without  the  king’s  licence  r 
nor,  when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them 
in  execution,  but  under  feveral  reftri&ions.  They  have 
the  examining  and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchifma- 
tical  books  and  perfons,  ire. ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy 
in  convocation,  and  their  fervants,  have  the  fame  pri¬ 
vileges  as  members  of  parliament. 

CONVOLUTON,  a  winding  motion,  proper  to  the 
trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind¬ 


weed ;  the  clafpers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 

CONVOLVULUS,  bind-weed,  a  genus  of  the  _ 
pentandria  order  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clufs  of 
plants.  Of  this  there  are  43  fpecies,  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  of  which  are  the  following. 

1.  The  fepium,  or  large  white  bind-weed,  is  often 
a  troublefome  weed  in  gardens,  when  its  roots  are  in¬ 
terwoven  with  thofe  of  trees  and  (hrubs,  or  under 
hedges,  as  every  fmall  piece  of  root  is  apt  to  grow. 
It  flourifhes  under  moift  hedges,  and  hath  white  or 
purplilh  blofToms.  2.  The  fcammonia,  or  Syrian  bind¬ 
weed,  grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  roots  are  thick, 
run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  a 
dark  bark.  The  branches  extend  on  every  fide  to 
the  diftance  of  10  or  12  feet;  they  are  flender,  and 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
arrow-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
two  fitting  upon  each  long  foot-ftalk  ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundilh  feed-veffels,  having  three  cells  fil¬ 
led  with  feeds.  3.  The  purpureus,  or  convolvulus 
major,  is  an  annual  plant  growing  naturally  in  Alia 
and  America,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  gardens.  If  thefe  plants  are  properly  fupported 
they  will  rife  10. or  12  feet  high  in  warm  fummers. 
There  are  three  or  four  lafting  varieties :  the  moft 
common  hath  a  purple  flower ;  the  others  have  a 
white,  a  red,  or  a  whitilh-blue  flower,  which  lall  hath 
white  feeds.  They  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  4.  The  nil,  or  blue 
bind- weed,  rifes  with  a  twining  ftalk  8  or  1  o  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  end  in  fharp  points.  Thefe  are  wooly,  and 
ftand  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  alfo  come  out 
on  long  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftainingtwo  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  blue  colour,  whence  their  name  of  anil  or  indigo. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  plants  of  the  genus : 
it  flowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  ;  and  in 
good  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
5.  The  battatas,  or  Spanifli  potatoes,  hath  efculent 
roots,  which  are  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the 
table  ;  but  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  Britain.  Their  roots  are  like  the  common  po¬ 
tato,  but  require  much  more  room  :  for  they  fend 
out  many  trailing  ftalks,  which  extend  fix  or  eight 
feet  every  way ;  and  at  their  joints  fend  out  roots 
which  in  warm  countries  grow  to  be  very  large  bulbs ; 
fo  that  from  a  fingle  root  planted,  40  or  yo  large  po¬ 
tatoes  are  produced.  6.  The  canarienfis,  with  foft 
wooly  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries;  but  hath 
long  been  preferved  in  the  Britifh  gardens.  It  hath  a 
ftrong  fibrous  root,  from  whence  arife  feveral  twining 
woody  ftalks,  which,  where  they  have  fupport,  will 
grow  more  than  20  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong 
heart-fhaped  leaves,  which  are  foft  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
feveral  {landing  upon  one  footftalk.  They  are  for 
the  moft  part  of  a  pale  blue ;  but  there  is  a  variety* 
with  white  flowers.  They  appear  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  and  fometimes  ripen  feeds  here.  7.  The  tri¬ 
color,  or  convolvulus  minor,  is  a  native  of  Portugal ;  but 
hath  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick 
herbaceous 
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ftouvolvu-  herbaceous  {talks  growing  about  two  feet  long,  which 
l  ’  tus.  do  not  twine  like  the  other  forts,  but  decline  toward 
gj  ...  -  the  ground,  upon  which  many  of  the  lower  branches 

lie  proltrate  ;  they  are  garniflied  with  (pear- lliaped 
leaves,  which  fit  dole  to  the  branches  :  the  footltalks 
of  the  flowers  come  out  juft  above  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  joint,  and  at  the  fame  fide  of  the  ftalks.  They 
are  about  two  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  one  large 
open  bell-lhaped  flower,  which  in  fome  is  of  a  fine  blue 
colour  with  a  white  bottom  ;  in  others  they  are  pure 
white,  and  fome  are  beautifully  variegated  with  both 
colours.  The  white  flowers  are  lucceeded  by  white 
feeds,  and  the  blue  by  dark-coloured  feeds;  which 
difference  is  pretty  conftant.  8.  The  foldonella,  or 
fea-bindweed,  ftyled  allb  braflica  marina,  grows  natu- 
fally  on  the  fea-beaches  in  many  parts  of  England,  but 
cannot  be  long  preferved  in  gardens.  It  hath  many 
fmall  white  ftringy  roots,  which  fpread  wide  and  fend 
out  feveral  weak  trailing  branches.  Thele  twine  about 
the  neighbouring  plants  like  thofeof  the  common  bind¬ 
weed,  garnilhed  with  kidney -lhaped  leaves  like  thofe  of 
the  lefler  celandine.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches  at  each  joint.  They  are  of  a  reddifli 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fucceeded 
by  round  capfules,  having  three  cells,  each  containing 
one  black  feed.  9.  The  turpethum  is  a  native  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon.  This  hath  flelliy  thick  toots,  which 
fpread  far  in  the  ground,  and  abound  with  a  milky  juice 
that  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken  or  wounded, 
and  foon  hardens  into  a  refmous  fubftance  when  expo- 
fed  to  the  fun  and  air.  From  the  root  {hoots  forth  many 
twining  branches,  which  twift  about  each  other,  or 
the  neighbouring  plants,  like  the  common  bindweed. 
They  are  garnilhed  with  heart- {haped  leaves  that  are 
foft  to  the  touch,  like  thofe  of  the  marflimallow.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  joints  on  the  fide  of  the 
ftalks,  feveral  Handing  together  on  the  fame  foot- 
ftalk  :  they  are  white,  and  {haped  like  thofe  of  the 
common  great  bindweed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round 
capfules,  having  three  cells  containing  two  feeds  each. 
10.  Thejalapa,  or  jalap,  ufed  in  medicine,  is  a  native 
of  Haleppo  in  Spanilh  America,  lituated  betweed  La 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  It  hath  a  large  root  of  an 
oval  form,  which  is  full  of  a  milky  juice;  from  which 
come  out  many  herbaceous  twining  ftalks  rifing  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  variable  leaves ;  fome 
of  them  being  heart-ftiaped,  others  angular,  and  fome 
oblong  and  pointed.  They  are  fmooth,  and  Hand  up¬ 
on  long  footftilks :  the  flowers  are  (haped  like  thofe 
of  the  common  greater  bindweed,  each  footftalk  fup- 
porting  only  one  flower. 

Culture.  The  firft  and  fecond  forts  are  propaga¬ 
ted  by  feeds,  which  mnft  be  fown  on  a  border  of  light 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  mull  have  fome  tall  ftakes 
placed  near  them  for  their  branches  to  twine  about, 
otherwife  they  will  fpread  bn  the  ground  and  make  a 
bad  appearance.  The  third  fort  is  annual,  and  mull 
be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  they  Ihould  be 
planted  out  in  warm  borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former.  The  fourth  fpecies  is  fome- 
times  propagated  in  this  country.  The  roots  mult  be 
planted  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  if  the  plants 
are  covered  in  bad  weather  with  glafles,  they  will 
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produce  flowers  and  fome  fmall  bulbs  from  the  joints  Convey 
of  the  ftalks :  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air  I! 
they  fcldoni  grow  to  any  fize.  The  fifth  is  propaga-  Co°kg- 
ted  by  laying  down  the  young  {hoots  in  the  fpring, 
which  generally  put  out  roots  in  three  or  four  months : 
they  may  then  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  each 
placed  in  a  feparate  pot,  which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  lhade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants  till  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
myrtles  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  The  turbith 
and  jalap  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  unlefs 
they  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  ftove.  The  other  fpe¬ 
cies  require  no  particular  directions  for  their  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Ufes.  The  root  of  the  firft  fort  is  a  very  acrid  pur¬ 
gative  to  the  human  race,  but  is  eaten  by  hogs  in  large 
quantities  without  any  detriment.  The  infpilfated 
juice  of  this  might  probably  anl'wer  the  purpofes  of 
fcammony,  which  at  prefent  is  imported  from  Aleppo 
at  a  confiderable  annual  expence.  The  infpilfated 
juice  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a» 
acrid  purgative;  as  are  alfo  the  roots  of  Jalap  and 
Turpeth.  The  loldanella  has  likewife  been  ufed 
with  the  fame  intention.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  juice, 
or  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  is  an  acrid  purge.  The 
leaves  applied  externally  are  faid  to  diminilh  dropfi- 
cal  fwellings  of  the  feet. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  {hips  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  prote£I  merchant- 
Ihips,  'and  prevent  their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  of  the  ftate  in  time  ef  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  pro- 
vifions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the 
like,  in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a  cone,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  feed*veflel,  fo  termed  by  Tournefort  and  other 
botanifts.  Limueus  has  fubftituted  strobilus  in  its 
place. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
tradion  of  the  membranous  and  mufcular  parts  of  the 
body.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CONWAY,  a  market-town  of  Carnarvonftiire  in 
North  Wales,  fituated  near  the  month  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  1  s  miles  weft  of  S'  Afaph.  W.  Long. 

3.  So.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZA,  fleabane;  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
fyngenefia,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  fuperflua  dafs 
of  plants.  There  are  19  fpecies,  none  of  which  me¬ 
rit  any  particular  defcription. 

CONZA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  Italy, 
fituated  on  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river  Offanto, 

50  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples.  E.  Long. 

16.  o.  N.  L.  41.  o.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop. 

COOKE  (Sir  Anthony),  defcended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Cooke  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  bom  in  1506,  and 
fuppoled  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  lo  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
that  the  guardians  of  king  Edward  VI.  appointed  him 
to  be  his  chief  inftrudor  in  learning,  and  to  form  his 
manners.  He  had  four  daughters :  and  being  refol- 
ved  to  have  fons  by  education,  left  die  Ihould  have 
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Coolers  none  by*  birth,  he  taught  his  daughters  thofe  leffons  by 
II  night  that  he  had  infilled  iuto  the  prince  by  day  :  he 
°°Per‘  was  happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  learned 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  diftinguifhed  by  vir¬ 
tue,  piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married 
to  the  great  lord  Burleigh  ;  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Ba¬ 
con,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  Elilabeth  to  Sir 
John  Ruffel,  1'on  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford  ; 
and  Catharine  to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in 
exile  during  the  Marian  perfecution  ;  and  returning 
on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fpent  the  reft  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  dying  in  1576. 

COOLERS,  in, medicine,  thole  remedies  which  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  fenfe  of  cold,  being  fuch  as  have 
their  parts  in  lefs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of 
feeling. ;  as  fruits,  and  all  acid  liquors.  Or  they  are 
fuch  as  by  a  particular  vifeidity,  or  grolTnefs  of  parts, 
give  the  "animal  fluids  a  greater  conliftency  than  they 
had  before,  and  confequently  retard  their  motion,  ha¬ 
ving  lefs  of  that  inteftine  force  on  which  their  heat  de¬ 
pends  :  of  this  fort  are  cucumbers,  and  all  fubftances 
producing  vifeidity. 

^  COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gathers 
over  an  oven’s  mouth ;  all’o  for  that  black,  grealy  fub- 
ftance,  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  of  Corn,  a  dry  meafure  con¬ 
taining  4  bulhels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOPER,  on  board  a  fhip,  he  that  looks  to  the 
calks  and  all  other  velfels  for  beer,  water,  or  any  o- 
ther  liquor.  He  hath  a  mate  under  him. 

Cooper  (Anthony-Alhley),  firft  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
a  moft  able  ftatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Cooper, 
Bart,  of  Rock  born  in  Hamplhire,  and  was  born  in  1621. 
He  was  ele<fted  member  for  Tewkelbury  at  19  years 
of  age,  in  the  (hort  parliament  that  met  April  13th 
1640.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the 
king’s  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  ;  for 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers  of  al- 
fiftance  :  but  prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a 
town  in  Dorfetlhire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him, 
furnilhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the 
parliament,  from  which  he  accepted  a  commifiion. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depofed,  and  the  Rump 
come  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anthony 
one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  commiflioner  for 
managing  the  army.  At  that  very  time  he  had  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  fecret  correfpondence  for  reftoring  Charles  II. 
and,  upon  the  king’s  coming  over,  was  fworn  of  his 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides ;  was  foon  after  made  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  then  a  commiflioner  of  the 
treafury  ;  in  1672  was  created  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ; 
and  foon  after  was  raifed  to  the  poll  of  lord  chancel¬ 
lor.  He  filled  this  office  with  great  ability  and  inte¬ 
grity  ;  and  though  the  Ihort  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
was  in  a  tempeftuous  feafon,  it  is  doing  him  juftice  to 
fay,  nothing  could  either  diftradl  or  affright  him. 
The  great  feal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673, 12  months 
after  his  receiving  it ;  but,  though  out  of  office,  he  ftill 
made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.  He  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
fteadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  inventing,  the  fa¬ 
mous  project  of  an  exclufum-bill.  When  his  enemies 


came  into  power,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  confult  his  Cooper, 
fafety  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  diet!  lix  '  ' 1  1 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1683.  While  his  great 
abilities  are  confeffed  by  all,  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  have  his  hiftory  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  Itu- 
died  to  render  him  odious.  Butler  has  given  a  very 
fevere  character  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper  (Anthony  Afliley),  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  was 
fon  of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  grandlon  of 
Anthony  firft  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England.  He  was  born  in  1671,  at  Exeter-ftoufe 
in  London,  where  his  grandfather  lived,  who  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  conceived  fo  great  an  affection  for 
him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  education  ;  and 
and  he  made  fo  good  a  progrels  in  learning,  that  he  could 
read  with  eafe  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, when 
only  1 1  years  old.  In  1683,  his  fathercarrted  him  to  the 
fchool  at  Winchtfler,  where  he  was  often  infulted  on 
his  grandfather’s  account,  whole  memory  was  odious  to 
the  zealots  for  defpotic  power  :  he  therefore  prevailed 
with  his  father  to  confent  to  his  defire  of  going  a- 
broad.  After  three  years  flay  abroad,  he  returned  to 
Englandjn  1689,  and  was  offered  a  feat  in  parliament 
in  fome  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his  fanply  had  an  in- 
tereft.  But  this  offer  he  did  not  now  accept,  that  he 
might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies, 
which  he  ptofeented  five  years  more,  with  great  vi¬ 
gour  and  fuccefs  j  till,  on  Sir  John  Trenchard’s  death,  he 
was  tleifted  burgefs  for  Pool.  Soon  after  his  coming  in¬ 
to  parliament,  he  had  an  opportunity  given  him  of  ex- 
preffiug  that  fpirit  of  liberty  by  which  he  uniformly 
di  ref  fed  his  conduct  on  all  occafions.  It  was  the 
bringing  in  and  promoting  “  the  a<5!  for  regulating 
trials  in  cales  of  high  treafon.”  But  the  fatigues  of 
attending  the  ho ufe  of  commons*  in  a  few  years  fo 
impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
coming  again  into  parliament  after  the  diffohition  in 
1698.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  were  the  converfa- 
tion  of  Mr  Bayle,  Mr  le  Clerc,  and  feviral  other 
learned  and  iugenious  men,  induced  him  to  refide  a 
twelvemonth.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  England  he 
became  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  But  his  own  private  af¬ 
fairs  hindered  him  from  attending  the  houfe  of  lords 
till  the  fecond  year  of  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very 
earneft  to  fupport  king  William’s  meafiu  es,  who  was 
at'  that  time  projecting  the  grand  alliance.  So  ranch 
was  he  in  favour  with  king  William,  that  he  had  the 
offer  of  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  but  his  defining  conftitu- 
tion  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  it.  Though  he 
was  dilabled  from  engaging  in  bulinefs,  the  king  con- 
fulted  him  on  matters  of  very  high  importance  j  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known  that  he  had  the  greateft  fhare 
in  composing  that  celebrated  laft  fpeeeh  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam,  December  31st  1701.  On  Queen  Anne’s  ac¬ 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  his  retired  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  being  no  longer  advifed  with  concerning 
the  public  ;  and  was  then  removed  from  the  vice  ad¬ 
miralty  of  Dorfet,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
three  generations.  In  1703,  he  made  a  fecond  jour¬ 
ney  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  French  prophets  foon  after  this,  having 
by  their  enthufiaftic  extravagancies  made  a  great  noHe 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  among  different  opinions, 
fome  advifing  a  profecution,  the  lord  Shaftefbury  ap¬ 
prehended 
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Cooper,  prehended  that  fuch  meafures  tended  rather  to  inflame 

-  ■ - 'than  to  cure  the  difeafe,  and  this  occafioned  his  letter 

cone erning  Enthufiafm.  In  1711,  finding  his  health 
liill  declining,  he  was  advifed  to  leek  afliftance  from  a 
warmer  climate,  and  accordingly  fet  out  for  Naples  ; 
where  he  lived  near  two  years,  and  died  there  in 
1713.  In  the  three  volumes  of  his  charadteriftics,  he 
completed  the  whole  of  his  writings  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  Ihould  be  made  public,  though  we  have  feveral 
pieces  of  his  publiihed  by  other  hands.  His  principal 
ftudy  was  the  writers  of  antiquity,  from  which  he 
formed  to  himfelf  the  plan  of  his  philofophy. 

Cooper  (Samuel),  a  very  eminent  Englifli  minia¬ 
ture  painter,  born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle  John  Holkins.  He  derived,  however,  his 
principal  excellence  from  a  ftudy  of  the  works  of  Van 
Dyck,  in  whole  time  he  lived  ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
commonly  ftyled  “  Van  Dyck  in  little.”  His  pencil  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de¬ 
pendences,  efpecially  the  hair,  he  was  inimitable;  but 
if  he  defeended  lower,  his  incorredinefs  was  noto¬ 
rious.  He  died  in  1672 ;  and  his  pieces  are  univerfally 
admired  all  over  Europe,  felling  for  incredible  prices. 
— He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  likewile  a  good  mini¬ 
ature  painter,  who  became  limner  to  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sweden. 

Cooper  (Thomas),  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  year  1517.  He  was  educated  in  the  fchool 
adjoining  to  Madalene  college,  of  which  he  was  a  choi- 
rifter ;  where  alfo,  in  1  j  39,  he  was  elected  probation¬ 
er,  and  fellow  in  the  following  year.  About  the  year 
1 546,  quitting  his  fellowlhip,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyuc,  in  ij  56  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
that  faculty,  and  pradiifed  as  phyfician  at  Oxford.  Be- 
ipg  inclined  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  probably  this  was 
only  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  his  final  intentions,  during 
the  Popifli  reign  of  queen  Mary :  for,  on  the  acceflion 
of  Elizabeth,  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of  divinity ;  be¬ 
came  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of  Chrilt- 
church  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  nniverfity,  having 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
divinity.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter  ; 
and,  the  year  following,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  whence, 
in  1  $84,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefttr  ; 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  29,h  of  April  1594,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  choir.  The  feveral  writers  who  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  unanimoufly  give  him  the  character  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  the  misfortune  while  at  Oxford  to  marry  a 
lady  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious :  neverthelefs 
he  would  not  be  divorced  from  her  ;  knowing  that  he 
could  not  live  without  a  wife,  he  did  not  chufe  “  to 
charge  his  confcience  with  the  fcandal  of  a  fecond 
marriage.” — He  wrote,  1.  the  Epitome  of  Chronicles 
from  the  17th  year  after  Chrift,  to  154O,  and  thence 
after  to  1560,  2.  ThefaUrns  linguae  Romanae  et  Bri- 

tannicce.  This  dictionary,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  Elyot’s,  was  much  admired  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  thence  forward  determined  to  promote  the  au¬ 
thor.  3.  A  brief  expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  as  ufually  are  read  in  the  church,  at 
common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 
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4.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  $.  Ser- Co-ordinate 
mons.  _  ®  . 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equal  order,  rank  °gg", 
or  degree  with  another.  ■  — - 

COOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Fuliga. 

COOTWICH  (John),  doCtor  of  laws,  was  born  at 
Utrecht,  and  fpent  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling. 

He  publiihed  in  Latin,  in  1619,  and  account  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Jerufalem,  and  from  Syria  ;  which  is  very 
lcarce  and  in  high  efteem.  Time  of  his  death  uncer¬ 
tain. 

COPAIBA,  or  Balfam  of  Copaiba,  a  liquid  refi- 
nous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  the  fera,  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies;  and  is  ufed  as  a  corroborating  and  deter¬ 
gent  medicine. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal ,  is  a  gum  of 
the  refinous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain.  It  is  the 
concrete  juice  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  thefe  parts  ; 
and  comes  to  us  in  irregular  malfes,  fome  of  which 
are  tranfparent,  and  of  different  fliades  as  to  colour, 
from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  brown.  Some  pieces 
are  whiti/h  and  femi-tranfparent.  To  the  fmell  it 
is  more  agreeable  than  frankincenfe ;  but  hath  nei¬ 
ther  the  folubility  in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  in 
fpirit  of  wine  common  to  refins,  at  leaft  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree.  By  thefe  properties  it  refembles 
amber ;  which  has  induced  fome  to  think  it  a  mineral 
bitumen  refembling  that  fubftance.  In  diftillation  it 
yields  an  oil,  which  like  mineral  petroiea  is  indiflolu- 
ble  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Copal  itfelf  is  foluble  in  the  elfen- 
tial  oils,  particularly  in  that  of  lavender,  but  not  eafily 
in  the  exprefled  ones.  It  may,  however,  be  diflolved 
in  linfeed  oil  by  digeftion,  with  a  heat  very  little  lefs 
than  is  fufficient  to  boil  or  decompofe  the  oil.  This 
folution,  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  forms  a 
beautiful  tranfparent  varnilh,  which  when  properly 
applied,  and  llowly  dried,  is  very  hard  and  durable. 

This  varnilh  is  applied  to  fnuff- boxes,  tea-boards,  and 
other  utenfils.  It  preferves  and  gives  luftre  to  paint¬ 
ings,  and  greatly  reftores  the  decayed  colours  of  old 
pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks  and  rendering  the 
furfaces  capable  of  reflecting  light  more  uniformly. 

COPE,  an  ecclefiaftical  ornament,  ufually  worn  by 
chanters,  and  fub-chanters,  when  they  officiate  in  fo- 
lemnity.  It  reaches  from  the  Ihoulders  to  the  feet. 

The  ancients  called  it  ptuvlale. — The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  houfe,  l rc. 

Cope  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  or  tri¬ 
bute  due  to  the  king,  or  lord  of  the  foil,  out  of  the 
lead-mines  in  fome  part  of  Derbyfhire  ;  of  which 
Manlove  faith  thus : 

Egrels  and  regrefs  to  the  king’s  highway, 

The  miners  have ;  and  lot  and  cope  they  pay  : 

The  thirteenth  dilh  of  ore  within  their  mine, 

To  the  lord,  for  lot,  they  pay  at  meafuring  time  ; 

Sixpence  a  load  for  cope  the  lord  demands, 

And  that  is  paid  to  the  burghmafler' s  hands. 

This  word  by  domefday-book,  as  Mr  Hager  hath  in¬ 
terpreted  it,  fignifies  a  hill :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
fupreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven, 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  ifland 
of  Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  not  far 
13  E  2  from 
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Copenha-  from  the  ftrait  called  the  Sound:  E.  Long.  13.0. 
gen.  Lat.  jj.  30. 

Cop  "  ican.  This  city  is  neither  very  large  nor  very  ancient. 

_i - *  The  precife  date  of  its  foundation  is  difputcd ;  but  the 

moft  probable  account  is,  that  it  took  its  rife  from  a 
caftle  built  on  the  fpot  in  the  year  1168,  by  archbilhop 
Wide,  as  a  protection  againltthe  pirates  which  at  that 
time  fwarmed  in  the  Baltic.  The  conveniency  of  the 
fituation,  and  the  lecurity  afforded  by  the  caftle,  foon 
induced  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to 
refort  thither  ;  fo  that  at  length  it  became  a  fine  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  According  to  Molef- 
worth,  it  approaches  nearly  to  the  fize  of  Brillol.  The 
walls  in  his  time  inclol'ed  a  great  deal  more  ground 
than  was  occupied  by  the  houfes ;  but  as  in  his  time 
they  were  daily  increafing,  it  is  probable  that  now 
the  vacant  fpace  is  in  a  great  meafure  filled  up.  Its 
advantageous  fituation  for  trade,  and  the  excellency  of 
its  harbour,  are  not  to  be  furpafled  ;  and  were  Copen¬ 
hagen  a  free  port,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  foon 
become  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  into  the  Bal¬ 
tic.  The  harbour  is  furrounded  by  the  fortifications 
of  the  town ;  and  the  entrance  is  fo  narrow,  that  only 
one  fliip  can  enter  at  a  time.  In  the  night-time  this 
entrance  is  fliut  np  by  a  ftrong  boom  laid  acrofs.  The 
paffage  is  defended  on  the  one  fide  by  the  cannon  of 
the  citadel,  and  on  the  other  by  a  ftrong  block-houfe, 
well  mounted  with  heavy  artillery.  The  whole  haven 
is  capable  of  containing  joo  fail  of  large  fhips.  It  is 
inclofed  by  a  wooden  gallery,  clofe  to  which  every  fliip 
has  her  appointed  ftation  ;  a  circumftance  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the  fcene, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  rich  and  regular, 
when  a  number  of  fliipping  happen  to  lie  in  the  port. 
The  city  is  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art ;  the  fitua¬ 
tion  being  marlhy,  deep  canals  cut  all  round,  and  the 
fortifications  executed  agreeable  to  the  bcft  modern 
improvements ;  but  the  works  are  chiefly  compofed 
of  turf  and  earth.  Experience  has  Ihewn  its  ftrength  ; 
it  having  fuftained  two  remarkable  fieges  againft  a 
fine  Swedilh  army,  flulhed  with  victory,  and  headed  by 
the  moft  magnanimous  princes  of  the  age.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  indeed,  from  thefe  inftances,  that  an  enemy  may 
carry  on  their  approaches  more  eafily  in  winter  than  in 
fummer,  the  dykes  being  then  covered  over  with  ice, 
upon  which  the  Swedilh  army  marched.  Its  fecurity, 
however,  in  this  particular,  confifts  in  the  impoffibility 
'  of  an  army’s  keeping  the  field  long  amidtt  the  rigorous 
winters  of  all  northen  climates.  The  buildings  of 
the  town  are  in  general  mean  and  defpicable :  even 
the  king’s  palace  is  furpaffed  by  the  houfes  of  private 
gentlemen  in  other  countries.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  good  buildings,  as  the  change,  arfenal,  and  ob- 
fervatory,  ereCled  by  order  of  that  excellent  prince 
Chriftian  IV.  to  whom  almoft  all  the  decorations  of 
Copenhagen  are  owing.  What  adds  greatly  to  the 
conyeniency  of  the  city  is  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the 
little  ifland  of  Finack,  or  rather  Amack ,  joined  to  it 
by  a  bridge.  From  this  place  the  markets  of  the  city 
are  fupplied  with  fowl,  beef,  mutton,  venifon,  corn, 
and  culinary  vegetables,  which  are  produced  here  in 
the  greateft  abundance. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 
to  Copernicus.  Hence, 


Copernican  Syflem  or  Hypothecs,  that  fyfiem  of  Cepemjcan 
the  world,  wherein  the  fun  is  luppofed  to  reft  in  the  t  . 
centre,  and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  coPerpiw> 
ellipfes  round  him.  See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS  (Nicolaus),  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia,  in  the  year  1472.  He 
was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home  } 
and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he  ftudied 
philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius  in  the  mean  time 
was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pur- 
fued  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age  ;  but  ftaid  at  Bo- 
nonia  fome  time,  for  the  lake  of  being  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  aftronomer  of  that  place,  Donrinicus  Maria  ; 
whole converiation,  however,  and  company,  he  affec¬ 
ted,  not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  aflillant  to  him  in 
making  his  oblervations.  From  thence,  he  pafled  to. 

Rome,  where  he  was  no  foonrr  arrived  than  he  was 
confidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomonta¬ 
nus  ;  and  acquired  in  (hort  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profeflor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applaufe.  He  alfo 
made  fome  aftronomical  oblervations  there  about  the 
year  1  joo.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathe¬ 
matics  to  correal  the  fyftem  of  altronomy  which  then 
prevailed.  He  fet  himfelf  to  collect  all  the  books 
which  had  been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftrono- 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypotliefes  they 
had  invented  for  the  folution  of  the  celeftial  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  to  try  if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difeo- 
vered,  and  a  more  juft  and  exquifite  harmony  in  Its 
motions  eftablilhed,  than  what  the  aftronomers  ofthofe 
times  fo  eafily  admitted.  But  of  all  their  hypothefes 
none  pleafed  him  lb  well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which 
made  the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  and  fup- 
pofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but 
round  its  own  axis  alfo.  He  thought  he  difeerned 
much  beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this  ;  and  that 
all  that  embarraffment  and  perplexity  from  epicycles 
and  excentrjcs,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hy- 
pothefis,  would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  fyftem,  then,  he  began  to  confider,  and  to  write 
upon,  when  he  was  about  3  J  years  of  age.  He  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  care¬ 
fully  ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations  ;  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  and  in  ma¬ 
king  new  ones  of  his  own  ;  and  after  more  than  20 
years  chiefly  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his 
feheme  to  perfection,  and  eftablilhed  that  fyltem  of 
the  world  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  uni- 
verfally  received,  (fee  Astronomy,  np  74.)  His  fy¬ 
ftem,  however,  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  herefy  :  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifbn 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  hot  fuftered  to  come  out  till 
he  had  recanted  his  opinion  ;  that  is,  till  he  had  re¬ 
nounced  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes.  He  died  the 
24th  of  May  1453,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
Worms  by  his  mother’s  brother,  Lucas  Wazelrodius, 
who  was  bilhop  of  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the 
greateft  of  aftronomers,  but  a  perfeft  matter  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greateft 
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>qqrppermcus  greateft  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

!j  ||  Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  aftronomical  inftru- 

*4  Copy.  ment,  invented  by  Mr  Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  mo- 
™"  tion  and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and 

fecondary.  it  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  fyllem, 
and  ior  that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTS,  Cophti,  or  Copts,  a  name  given  to 
fucli  of  the  Chriftians  of  Egypt  as  are  of  the  l’edl  of 
Jacobites. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch,  who  is  ftyled  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  having  1 1  or  12  bilhops  under 
him,  but  no  archbilhop.  The  reft  of  the  clergy,  whether 
fecular  or  regular,  are  of  the  order  of  S*  Anthony,  S* 
Paul,  and  Sl  Macarius,  each  of  whom  have  their  mo- 
naileries.  The  Cophts  have  leven  facraments,  viz. 
baptifm,  the  eucharift,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith, 
falling  and  prayer. 

COPHT1C  or  Coptic  Language,  is  thatfpoken  by 
the  Cophts,  being  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  intermixed  with  the  Greek,  and  the  characters 
of  it  being  thole  of  the  Greek. 

The  ancient  Coptic  is  now  a  dead  language,  to  be 
met  with  no  where  but  in  books,  and  thole  only  tranf- 
lations  of  the  fcriptures,  and  of  ecclefiaftical  offices, 
or  others  that  have  a  relation  thereto;  the  language 
now  ufed  over  all  the  country  being  that  of  the  Arabic. 

COPPER  conftitutes  a  diltinel  genus  of  metals,  be¬ 
ing  next  to  iron  in  Ijiecific  gravity,  but  lighter  than 
gold,  filver,  or  lead.  See  Chemistry,  n°  141,  200, 
241,  278,  332,  370. 

Fulminating  Copper.  See  Chehistry,  n°  333. 

Poifon  of  Copper.  See  Poison. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  factitious  green 
vitriol.  See  Chemistry,  n°  no. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiding  of 
under- woods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  raifed  either  by  low¬ 
ing  or  planting. 

COPULATION!,  the  aft  of  generation,  or  the  con- 
.  gref's  of  the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  coition. 
See  Generation. 

COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  tranlcript  of  a  writing  or 
inftrument,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaCiion  of  lame 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preferve  the 
memory  thereof. 

Copy  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original 
work  ;  particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  be. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manufeript  or 
original  of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

Copy -Hold,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  no¬ 
thing  to  (how  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the 
fteward  of  the  lord’s  court. 

It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure ;  becanfe  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not 
limply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cn- 
ftom  of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  eltate  is  defcendible, 
and  the  tenants  heirs  may  inherit  it ;  and  a  copy -holder, 
ft»  long  as  he  does  his  Cervices,  and  does  not  break  the 
cuftom,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord  ;  and  if  he  be, 
he  fliall  have  trelpafs  againft  him. 

Copy -Holder,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  a  manor,  which  time  out  of  mind, 
by  ufe  and  cuftom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demifable, 
and  demifed  to  fuch  as  will  take  them  in  fee-limple 
or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the 


cuftom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll  ;  but  is  ge¬ 
nerally  where  the  tenant  has  fuch  eftate  tit  her  in  fee 
or  for  three  lives. 

Copy -Right,  the  right  which  an  author  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  compoli- 
tions  ;  fo  that  no  other  perlon,  without  his  leave, 
may  publilh  or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  When  a 
man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powers  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  original  work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  that  identical  work  as  he  pleafes  ;  and  any 
attempt  to  take  it  from  him,  or  vary  the  dilpolition 
he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  invafion  of  his  right  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  compolition 
confifts  entirely  in  the  fentiment  and  the  language ; 
the  fame  conceptions,  cloathed  in  the  fame  w  ords,  mult 
necelTarily  be  the  fame  con tpofi tion :  and  whatever 
method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  compofition  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  of 
by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of  the 
author  which  is  fo  conveyed  ;  and  no  other  man  (it 
hath  been  thought)  can  have  a  right  to  convey  or 
transfer  it  without  his  conlent,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
prelsly  given.  This  confent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly 
given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be  publilh- 
ed  without  any  referve  of  right,  and  without  ftamp- 
ing  on  it  any  marks  of  ownerlhip;.  it  is  then  a  prefent 
to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  churoh,  or  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  new  highway  :  but  in  cafe  of  a  bargain  for 
a  fingle  impreflion,  or  a  total  fale  or  gift  of  the  copy¬ 
right;  in  the  one  cafe  the  reverfion  hath  been  thought 
to  continue  in  the  original  proprietor ;  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclufive  rights,  to  be 
perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  O11  the  other 
hand  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  right  of  the 
manufeript,.  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  the  owner,  before  it  is  printed  or  pub- 
liflied  ;  yet  from  the  inftant  of  publication,  the  exclu¬ 
five  right  of  an  author  or  his  afligns  to  the  foie  com¬ 
munication  of  his  ideas  immediately  vanilhes  and  eva¬ 
porates  ;  as  being  a  right  of  too  fubtile  and  unfubftan- 
tial  a  nature  to  become  the  fubjetft  of  property  at  the 
common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guarded  by 
pofitive  ftatute  and  fpecial  provifions  of  the  magiftrate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote 
any  thing,  though  ever  fo  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or 
parchment  of  another,  the  writing  Ihould  belong  to 
the  original  owner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was 
written :  meaning  certainly  nothing  more  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for 
which  it  diredled  the  feribe  to  receive  a  fatisfafiion  ; 
efpecially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch 
as  a  pitfture  painted  oq  another  man’s  Canvas,  the 
fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  We  find 
no  other  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  in  the 
works  of  the  underftanding,  though,  the  fale  of  litera¬ 
ry  copies,  for  the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication, 
is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Mar¬ 
tial,  and  Statius.  Neither  with  us  in  Britain  hath 
there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determination 
upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.  It  was 
determined  in  the  cafe  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  in  B.  R. 
Pafch.  9  Geo.  III.  T769,  that  an  exclufive  copy-right 
in  authors  fubfifted  by  the  common. law.  But  after- 
ward?*. 


Corr- 
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Coquimbo  wards,  in  the  cafe  of  Dotialdfon  v.  B-'cket,  before  the 
J!  _  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  finally  determined  22 *  Feb- 

Corallma?  ruary  1774,  it  was  held  that  no  copy-right  fubfilts  in 
authors,  after  the  expiration  of  the  feveral  terms 
created  by  the  ftatute  8  Ann  c.  1 9.  This  ftatute  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  author  and  his  afligns  {hall  have  the 
whole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  his  works  for 
the  term  of  1 4  yeafs,  and  no  longer ;  and  alfo  pro¬ 
teins  that  property  by  additional  penalties  and  forfei¬ 
tures;  direifting  farther,  that  if  at  the  end  of  that 
term  the  author  himfelf  be  living,  the  right  {hall  then 
return  to  him  for  another  term  of  the  fame  duration. 

COQUIMBO,  a  port-town  of  Chili,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  pacific  ocean. 
W.  Long.  7 5.  10.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

COR  caro  li,  in  aftrononiy,  an  extraconftellated 
ftar  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated  between  the 
coma  bcrenices ,  and  urfa  major ;  fo  called  by  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley  in  honour  of  king  Charles. 

Cor  Hydra,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in 
the  confiellation  of  hydra. 

Cor  Leonis,  orREGULUs,  in  aftronomy,  a  fixed 
ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  confiellation  Leo. 

CORACO-brachialis,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  mufcle  in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raife  it  upwards. 

CORACOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  {harp  procefs 
of  the  fcapula.  See  Anatomy,  n°46. 

CORACOMANTES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  obfervations  on  crows. 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  The  trunk 
is  radicated,  jointed,  and  calcarious.  The  fpecies  are 
eight,  diftinguiftied  by  the  form  of  their  branches, 
and  are  found  in  the  ocean  adhering  to  ftones,  bones, 
{hells,  £sV.  The  corals  were  formerly  believed  to  be 
vegetable  fubftances  hardened  by  the  air;  but  are 
now  known  to  be  compofed  of  congeries  of  animals, 
which  are  even  endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving 
fpontaneoufly. 

The  iflands  in  the  South-fea  are  moftly  coral  rocks  co¬ 
vered  over  with  earth.  The  little  creatures,  which  have 
fcarce  fenfation  enough  to  diftinguifh  them  from  plants, 
build  up  a  rocky  ftrudture  from  the  bottom  of  that  fea 
too  deep  to  be  meafured  by  human  art,  till  it  reaches 
the  furface.  Some  of  thefe  coralline  iflands  appear  to 
be  of  a  much  older  date  than  others ;  particularly  the 
Friendly  iflands :  and  it  is  probable  that  as  thefe  fub- 
marine  works  are  continually  going  on,  new  iflands 
may  by  that  means  frequently  be  produced. 

When  coral  is  newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  the 
fmall  protuberances  on  its  furface  are  loft,  and  yield, 
on  being  prefled,  a  milky  juice  which  effervefces  with 
acids.  The  cortical  part  with  which  the  coral  is  all 
over  covered  is  not  near  fo  compact  as  the  internal, 
and  may  eafily  be  taken  off  whilftfrelh;  and  from 
this  part  it  is  ufually  freed  before  it  comes  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  greatefl  coral  trade  is  in  Genoa  and  Leg¬ 
horn.  The  fmall  fprigs  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes  are 
in  the  fliops  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder ;  which, 
however,  has  no  medicinal  virtues  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  teftacea.  Coral  is  not  unfrequently  imitated  by 
artificial  compofitions,  fome  of  which  are  made  to  re- 
femble  it  exactly ;  but  the  abufe  may  be  difcovered 


by  fire,  the  counterfeit  not  affording  the  alkaline  Coral, 
earth  which  is  afforded  by  the  genuine  coral.  The 
colouring  ingredients  in  the  artificial  coral  are  cinna¬ 
bar  and  minum,  both  of  which  are  eafily  difcovered. 

The  natural  coral  feems  to  receive  its  colour  from 
iron ;  for  fpirit  of  vitriol  acquires  from  it  a  ferrugineous 
tafte  ;  and  on  calcining  the  coral,  fome  particles  are 
found  among  the  allies  that  are  attracted  by  the  mag¬ 
net.  Sixteen  ounces  of  coral,  according  to  Neuman, 
when  diftilled  in  an  open  fire,  yield  about  fix  fcruples 
and  an  half  of  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  an  empyreumatic  oil:  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  calcined,  five  fcruples  and  a  half  of  fixed  fait 
may  be  extracted.  In  former  times,  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  virtues  were  expected  from  this  lubftance,  on 
account  of  its  fine  red  colour  ;  and  therefore  a  great 
number  of  methods  were  tried  to  extradl  this  colour 
by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine.  None  of  thefe,  however, 
fucceeded.  A  red  colour  was  indeed  fometimes  ob¬ 
tained,  but  it  turned  out  the  fame  whether  any  coral 
was  ufed  in  the  operation  or  not.  In  fome  of  thefe 
proceftes,  however,  the  cofal  lol’es  its  colour.  One  me¬ 
thod  of  making  the  tincture  is  by  diffolving  a  pound  of 
l’ugar  in  a  little  water,  and  then  adding  half  a  pound 
of  wax.  A  pound  of  coral  boiled  in  this  mixture  lofes 
its  rednefs,  but  is  found  to  be  unaltered  in  other  re- 
fpedts.  In  order  to  prepare  the  tindlure,  the  wax 
and  fngar.  mull  be  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  on  the  Ihores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Couronne  to  that  of  St  Tropez  ;  about  the  ifles  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  on  the  fouth  of  Sicily  ;  on  the 
coalls  of  Africa ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean, 
about  cape  Negro.  The  dyvers  fays,  that  the  little 
branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns  whofe  fituation 
is  parallel  to  the  earth’s  furface,  and  open  to  the  fouth. 

The  manner  of  fifhing  being  nearly  the  fame  where- 
ever  coral  is  found,  it  will  fuffice  to  inftanee  the  me¬ 
thod  uled  at  the  baltion  of  France,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  company  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles  for  that 
filhery.  Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat  commanded 
by  the  patron  or  proprietor;  arid  when  the  net  is 
thrown  by  the  carter,  the  reft  work  the  veffel,  and 
help  to  draw  the  net  in.  The  net  is  compofed  of  two 
rafters  of  wood  tied  crofs-wife,  with  leads  fixed  to 
them:  to  thefe  they  fallen  a  quantity  of  hemp  twifted 
looiely  round,  and  intermingled  with  fome  large  net¬ 
ting.  This  inllrument  is  let  down  where  they  think 
there  is  coral,  and  pulled  up  again  when  the  coral  is 
ftrongly  intangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting.  For  this 
purpofe,  fix  boats  are  fometimes  required  ;  and  if  in 
hauling  in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  fifhermen 
run  the  hazard  of  being  loft.  Before  the  filhers  go 
to  fea,  they  agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  which  is 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  a  pound  ;  and  they 
engage,  on  pain  of  corporal  punifhuient,  that  neither 
they  nor  their  crew  {hall  embezzle  any,  but  deliver 
the  whole  to  the  proprietors.  When  the  fifliery  is 
ended,  which  amounts  one  year  with  another  to 
twenty-five  qnimals  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided  into 
thirteen  parts,  of  which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the 
dafters  two,  and  the  other  fix  men  one  each,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  belongs  to  the  company  for  payment  of  the 
boat  furniflied  them. 
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CORALLODENDRON,  in  botany.  See  Ery- 

THRINA. 

CORAM  (Captain  Thomas),  a  gentlemen  remark¬ 
ably  diltinguilhed  by  his  humanity,  was  born  about 
the  year  1668,  and  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  Ration  of  mailer  of  a  veflel  trading  to  our  colonies. 
Afterwards  refiding  in  the  eallern  part  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  among  feafaring  people,  where  bufmefs  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  return 
late,  he  frequently  faw  young  children  expoled  in  the 
ftreets  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa¬ 
rents.  This  excited  his  compaffion,  and  induced  him 
to  project  the  foundation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 
In  this  humane  defign  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  feventeen  years ;  and  by  his  application 
procured  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa¬ 
tronize  and  carry  the  Icheme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  alfo 
highly  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  by  procuring  a  bounty  npon  naval  ftores  imported 
from  our  colonies.  *He  was  likewife  eminently  con¬ 
cerned  in  fetting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia.  His  laft  charitable  defign,  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  fome  progrefs,  was  a  Icheme  for  uniting 
the  North  American  Indians  more  clofcly  to  the  Bri- 
ti-fh  intereft,  by  an  ellablilhment  for  the  education  of 
Indian  girls.  In  Ihort,  he  fpent  the  greatell  part  of 
life  in  labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a 
fate  too  common  in  thofe  who  devote  their  talents  to 
fuch  laudable  purpofes ;  being  at  laft  indebted  for  fub- 
fiftence  to  the  voluntary  fubl'criptions  of  fome  public- 
fpirited  perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late 
Frederic  Prince  of  Wales.  Captain  Coram  died  in 
1751  :  and  was  interred,  at  his  own  defire,  in  a 
vault  under  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  Alcoran. 

CORAX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
des  of  CoRvtrs. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irilh,  the  cu- 
ftom  of  finging  at  funeral?,  anciently  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries,  and  Hill  praClifed  in  feveral  parts.  Of  this 
cuftom  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  “  I  , 
had  not  the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at  any  in  North 
Britain  ;  but  formerly  afiifted  at  one  in  the  fouth  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  the  fulnels  of 
horror.  The  cries  are  called  by  the  Irilh  the  ulogohne, 
and  hullulu  ;  two  words  very  expreftive  of  the  found 
tittered  on  thefe  occafions ;  and,  being  of  Celtic  flock, 
etymolngifts  would  fwear  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
tAo Mym  of  the  Greeks,  and  ululatus  of  the  Latins. 
Virgil  is  very  fond  of  ufing  the  laft,  whenever  any  of 
his  females  are  diltrefled  ;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman 
poets,  and  generally  on  occafions  fimilar  to  this.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  arrive  at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry 
at  the  time  that  a  perfon  of  fome  diftin&ioii  departed 
this  life  :  my  curiofity  led  me  to  the  houfe,  where  the 
funeral  feerned  conduced  in  the  pureft  claffical  form. 

Quodcunque  afp'tceret  lutfus,  gemitufque  fonabant, 

Formaq'ue  non  tacHi  finer  is  intus  erat. 

In  fhort,  the  conclamatio  Was  1'et  up  by  the  friends  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Virgil  defcribes  that  confequential 
of  Dido’s  death  ; 

Lamentis  gemituqwe  ft  rnineo  ululatu 

Tefta  fremuut. 


Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony, 
fully  defcribed  by  Cambden  in  his  account  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  ancient  Irifh  ;  the  earnell  expoftulations 
and  reproaches  given  to  the  deceafed  for  quitting  this 
world,  where  Ihe  enjoyed  fo  many  bleflings,  lb  good 
a  hufband,  and  fuch  fine  children.  This  cuftom  is  alfo 
of  great  antiquity,  for  Euryalus’s  mother  makes  the 
fame  addrefs  to  her  dead  fon. 

- - Tune  ilia  ft  ne  cite 

Sera  me  requies  ?  potuifti  relinquere  folam 

Crudelis  ? 

But  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out  the 
corps,  the  cry  was  redoubled, 

Tremulis  ululatibus  at  her  a  comp  lent. 
a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  cotirt 
to  attend  the  hearle,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  the  laft  tri¬ 
bute  of  their  '  voices.  The  habit  of  this  forrowing 
train,  and  the  negleCt  of  their  perfons,  were  admirably 
luited  to  the  occafion  ;  their  robes  were  black  and 
flowing,  refemblmg  the  ancient  Palla their  feet  na¬ 
ked,  their  hair  long  and  dilhevelled  :  I  might  truly; 
fay, 

Ut  qui  conduffi  pi  or  ant  in  funer  a,  dicunt 
Et  faciunt  prope  pittra  dolentibus  exanimo. 

The  corpfe  was  carried  flowly  along  the  verge  of  a 
moll  beautiful  lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and 
the  whole  proceffion  ended  among  the  venerable  ruins 
of  an  old  abbey.” 

CORBAN,  in  Jew  ifli  antiquity,  were  thofe  offerings 
which  had  life,  in  oppofition  to  the  minchab ,  or  thole 
which  had  not.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  harab, 
which  fignifies  “  to  approach,”  becaufe  the  victims 
were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  corban 
were  always  looked  upon  as  the  mail  facred  offerings. 
The  Jews  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by  means, 
of  the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  relpebt  due  to  parents.  For,  when 
a  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  fay  to  them.  It  is  a  gift  (corban) 
by  what  fever  thou  might  eft  be  profited  by  me,  i.  e.  I 
have  devoted  that  to  God,  which  you  ajk  of  me,  and  ft 
is  no  longer  mine  to  give. 

Corban  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 
perform  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  confills  in  killing  a  great  number  of  Iheep, 
and  diftributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBE1LS,  in  fortification.  See  Basket. 

CORBEL,  in  architecture,  a  reprefentation  of  a 
barlket,  fomet'mies  feen  on  the  heads  of  the  caryatides. 

CORBET  (Richard),  bilhop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Ewell  in  Surry,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  i6'h  century  ;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elleemed  one  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  wits  of  the  univerfity.  Entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  king  James  I. :  when,  after  feveral  pre¬ 
ferments  in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1629,  made  bilhop 
of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  1632,  was  tranlkted  to  the  fee 
of  Norwich.  He  was  very  hofpitable,  and  always  a 
generous  encourager  of  public  deligns.  He  died  in 
1635.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  poems 
publilhed  under  the  title  of  Foemdta  Stromata. 

CORBEY,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  a  fa¬ 
mous  abbey  of  BenediCline  monks.  It  is  leated  on  the 

river 
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Corcelet.  river  Somme,  10  miles  eaft  of  Amiens,  and  75  north 
- of  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  49.  55. 

CORCELET,  in  natural  hiftory,  that  part  of  the 
■fly-clafs,  which  is  analogous  in  its  fituation  to  the  breaft 
in  other  animals.  Many  have  called  it  the  breaft  in 
■thefe  alfo,  but  improperly;  becaufe  the  breaft  of  other 
animals  is  the  place  of  the  lungs  and  trachea,  but 
thefe  organs  are  in  the  fly-clafs  diftributed  through  the 
whole  body.  The  wings  are  affixed  to  this  part  of 
the  fly-clafs  ;  and  there  are  fome  diftimftions  of  great 
confequence  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  diftri- 
‘bntion  of  thofe  animals  into  genera.  Some  flies  have 
a  double  corcelet,  or  one  divided  into  two  parts ;  and 
this  is  the  cafe  of  the  fly  produced  from  the  formica 
leo,  which  therefore  does  not  carry  its  only  di  Hindi  ion 
in  the  figure  of  its  antennae.  One  pair  of  the  legs  of 
this  fly  are  attached  to  the  fir  ft  or  anterior  corcelet, 
which  is  alfo  capable  of  moving  on  the  other. 

The  corcelets  of  fome  flies  are  alfo  much  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  thofe  of  others ;  and  in  fome  this  elevation 
is  carried  fo  far,  that  the  head  is  forced  by  it  to  be 
bent  downward,  and  the  creature  is  plainly  made 
hump-backed  by  it.  The  great  kind,  and  the  tipula, 
furnifli  inftances  of  this  elevated  and  hump-backed 
f  orcelet. 

A  feries  of  flies  of  two  wings  are  known  by  a  very 
^particular  armament  which  they  carry  on  the  corcelet, 
nfually  called  their  breaft.  This  confifts  of  two  long, 
ilender,  fharp-pointed  prickles,  which  are  immoveable 
in  their  infertions,  and  feem  meant  as  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive  weapons  ;  but  in  what  manner  they  are  ufed 
is  not  eafily  -to  be  determined. 

All  thefe  flies  are  produced  from  long  water-worms 
with  open  and  funnel-fafhioned  tails,  or  furnifhed  with 
their  aperture  for  refpiration  at  the  hinder  extremity. 
Thefe  tails  are  bordered  with  hairs,  which  the  crea¬ 
ture  makes  to  diverge  from  their  infertion,  and  form 
a  kind  of  funnel  at  the  furface  of  the  water,  when  it 
throws  up  its  tail  for  air. 

There  are  three  known  fpecies  of  this  fort  of  fly, 
with  armed  corcelets,  which  differ  much  in  fize,  but 
are  all  produced  of  worms  of  this  kind.  The  largeft 
of  thefe  flies  is  produced  from  the  largeft  and  longeft 
worm,  and  are  fomething  longer  than  the  bee.  The 
fmalleft  are  produced  of  worms  very  fmall  and  flender, 
and  are  themfelves  extremely  minute  :  and  the  third 
kind  is  of  a  middle  fize  between  thefe,  and  produced 
from  a  proportionably  fmaller  worm  than  that  of  the 
firft,  and  proportionably  larger  than  that  of  the  feebnd 
fpecies. 

All  thefe  fpecies  have  their  wings  but  little  diftin- 
guifhable  at  their  firft  production  from  the  fliell ;  they 
appear  indeed  only  like  two  Ilender  filaments  laid  acrofs 
their  bodies:  but  they  quickly  flievv  that  in  this  ftate  they 
were  only  very  nicely  folded  together  ;  and  foon  ex¬ 
pand,  and  fhew  their  full  extent  and  proportion. 

When  firft  produced  from  the  fhell,  thefe  flies  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  under  part  of  their  belly 
in  many  continues  green,  but  in  the  greater  number 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  dead  brown.  Some  of  them  have 
the  outfide  of  their  bodies  of  a  deep  brown,  approach¬ 
ing  to  black,  with  lines  of  a  dead  brown  between  the 
commiflures  of  the  rings.  The  back  of  fome  others 
has  only  a  blackifh  brown  band,  which  runs  ftrait 


down  from  the  corcelet  to  the  end  of  the  body,  the  Corcwhj® 
whole  body  befide -being  of  a  dead  brown.  The  cor-  II 
celet  in  thefe  flies  is  brown,  and  the  prickles  are  yel-  GorticiS<!- 
lowifh  near  their  infertions,  but  nearly  black  at  their 
points.  They  have  three  of  the  fmall  glofly  eyes  difi- 
pofed  in  the  iliape  of  a  triangle  on  the  back  part  of 
their  head  ;  and  their  reticular  eyes  are  brown,  and 
at  fome  diftance  from  one  another. 

CORCULU  M,  a  diminutive  from  cor  “  the  heart,” 
little  heart ;  the  effence  of  a  feed,  and  principle  of 
life  of  the  future  plant,  attached  to  and  contained 
within  the  lobes.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  Plumula  and  Rostelium,  The  former 
is  the  radicula  of  Grew  and  other  naturalifts.  The 
corculum  is  in  faCt  the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable; 
and  is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  veflels  to  the  lobes 
at  their  union.  The  firft  of  its  two  parts  mounts  up¬ 
ward,  and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  ftrikes  into 
the  ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root.  The 
lobes  and  heart  of  the  feed  are  diftindly  vifible  in  the 
bean,  and  other  feeds  of  that  clafs,  efpecially  after  re¬ 
maining  fome  time  in  water  or  earth.  See  Cotyle¬ 
don,  Germination,  and  Vegetation. 

The  principle  of  life  is  feated  either  at  the  fummit 
or  bafe  of  the  feed.  From  this  circumftance  are  con- 
ftruCled  the  two  firft  dalles  in  Ccefalpinus’s  method, 
containing  trees  and  flirnbs  only. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  aflemblage  of  feveral  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twilled  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Cordage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  which  properly  fignifies  an  intelline  or 

gut,  of  which  cords  may  be  made.  See  Chord. 

Magical  Cord,  an  inftrument  in  great  ufe  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  liippoled  to  be  endued 
with  a  number  of  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or  rope  with 
three  knots  tied  in  it.  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord  ;  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  power  over  the 
winds;  and  they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  leaft  the  promife  of  one,  to  a  Ihip.  If  they  untie 
only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a  moderate  gale  fucceeds  ;  if 
two,  it  is  much  Itronger ;  and  if  three,  a  ftorm  is 
fure  to  follow. 

Cord  of  Wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burn¬ 
ing,  fo  called  becaufe  formerly  ineafured  with  a  cord. 

The  dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight 
feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

Cord -Wood,  is  new  wood,  and  Inch  as,  when 
brought  by  water,  comes  on  board  a  veflel,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  that  which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of 
cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.  See  Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all 
probability  only  thongs  of  leather.  Thefe  primitive 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century.  The  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth,  or  tenth  centuries.  And  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  weftern  files"  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of 
them  at  prefent :  cutting  the  Ikin  of  a  feal,  or  the  raw 
and  falted  hide  of  a  cow  into  long  pieces,  and  fatten¬ 
ing  the  plough  to  their  horfeswirh  them,  or  even  twitt¬ 
ing  them  into  ftrong  ropes  of  20  or  30  fathoms  length. 

But  thefe,  in  the  fouth  of  our  ifland,  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  were  early  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  iron-chains. 

The 
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The  very  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the  Ve-  wine,  fpirits,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  many  Cordon 
neti,  that  was  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  Belgte  other  fubfhmces.  Cordwaii* 

of  Britain,  ufed  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days  CORDON,  in  fortification,  a  row  of  (tones,  made  ers 
of  Csefar.  But  in  the  more  diftant  and  refined  coun-  round  on  the  outfide,  and  let  between  the  wall  of  the  - - 


tries  of  the  f’outh,  both  thongs  and  thefe  had  long 
given  place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  threads,  and  the 
arts  of  combining  them  into  Itrength.  In  this  manner 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ufed  the  common  rufhes  of 
their  country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum,  or 
broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  made  of  thefe  materials,  at  their  lafl  defcent 
on  our  ifland,  fo  the  art  of  manufacturing  them  would 
neceffarily  be  introduced  with  the  Roman  lettlements 
among  the  Britons.  Under  the  direction  of  Roman 
artifts  their  thongs  of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid 
afide,  and  the  junci,  or  rufhes  of  the  plains,  worked 
up  into  cordage.  And  what  remarkably  coincides  with 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes 
are  (trill  diftinguifhed  among  the  Britifh  failors  by  the 
name  of  s/d  juitk. 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
liefl  anceftors,  many  of  the  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  (hips  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles,  and  lined  with  hides. 
Thefe  were  furnifhed  with  marts  and  fails.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  formed  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs. 
They  were  aClually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Csefar.  And  they  were  never  furled, 
but  only  bound  to  the  mart.  But  thefe  flight  lea-boats, 
and  their  rude  furniture,  would  foon'  be  dilmifled  by 
the  provincials  for  the  more  fubftantial  veflels  and 
more  artificial  fails  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  fails, 
which  were  compofed  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola, 
were  afterwards  made  of  hemp ;  and  our  own  are 
therefore  denominated  cannabis ,  or  canvafs,  by  our 
mariners  at  prefent.  And  about  the  fame  period  af- 
furedly  did  the  junk  of  the  Britifh  cordage  give  way 
to  the  fame  materials ;  the  ufe  of  hempen  ropes  upon 
land,  and  of  hempen  nets  for  hunting,  being  very  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Romans  in  the  firft  century. 

CORD  AT  ED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
naturalifts  to  things  fomewhat  refembling  a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  corded,  fome  au¬ 
thors  take  for  a  crofs  wound  or  wrenched  about  with 
cords :  others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a 
crofs  made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America,  o- 
therwife  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  in  church-hiftory,  a  Francifcan,  or 
religious  of  the  order  of  S‘  F rancis. 

CORDEMOI  (Geral  de),  a  learned  philofopher  and 
hiftorian,  born  at  Paris,  made  himfelf  known  to  M. 
Boffuet,  who  placed  him  about  the  dauphin  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  reader.  He  inflruCted  that  young  prince  with 
great  affiduity  ;  and  in  1675  was  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of 
France  during  the  firft  races  of  the  French  kings,  in 
2  vols. ;  .  and  fix  Difcourfes  on  the  DiftinCtion  be¬ 
tween  Body  and  Soul,  which  were  printed  together 
in  1702,  in  quarto.  He  died  in  1684.  M.  Cordemoi 
followed  the  principles  of  Defcartes. 

CORDIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  gives  them  a  ludden  ftrength  and  cheerfulnefs ;  as 
Vol.  Ill 


fortrefs  which  lies  aflope,  and  the  parapet  which  ftands 
perpendicular,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  differ¬ 
ence  may  not  be  offenfive  to  the  eye  ;  whence  the 
cordons  ferve  only  as  an  ornament,  ranging  round  a- 
bout  the  place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortification  of  (font¬ 
work.  For  in  thole  made  with  earth,  the  void  fpace 
is  filled  up  with  pointed  flakes. 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Guadalquiver,  in  a  very 
extenfive  plain.  The  circumference  is  large  ;  but  it  is 
not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for  there  are 
a  great  many  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls. 
There  are  many  luperb  ftruCtures,  palaces,  churches, 
and  religious  houfes  ;  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent :  it  was  formerly  a  inofque  when 
the  Moors  poflelfed  the  town  ;  for  which  reafbu  it  (fill 
retains  the  name  of  Mczquita ,  which  has  the  fame 
meaning.  The  fquare  called  the  Plaza  Major  is  fur- 
rounded  with  very  fine  houfes,  under  which  are 
piazzas.  The  trade  is  flourifhing  on  account  of  the 
river ;  and  confifts  of  wine,  filk,  and  Cordovian  lea¬ 
ther.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  a  vaft 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders 
their  fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  bell  horfes  in  Spain 
come  from  hence.  W.  Long.  3.  47.  N.  Lat.  37.  42. 

New  Cordua,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  province  of  Tucnman,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
175  miles  from  S*  Jago.  W.  Long.  62.  5.  S.  Lat. 
32.  10. 

CORDUAN,  a  famous  pharos  or  light-houfe  of 
France,  in  Guienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girond. 
The  architect  nre  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  is  placed  there 
to  hinder  veffels  from  running  on  the  fand-banks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  W.  Long.  1.  9.  N.  Lat.  45.  36. 

CORDUS  (Valerius),  a  learned  botanift,  was  the 
fon  of  Ericius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Having  learnt  the  languages,  he  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  botany  :  in  the  profecution  of 
which,  he  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and 
travelled  into  Italy ;  but;  being  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  the  kick  of  a  horfe,  died  at  Rome  in  1544.  He 
wrote  Remarks  on  Diofcorides,  and  other  works. 

CORDWAINERS,  or  cordiners,  the  term 
whereby  the  flatutes  denominate'  jhoeinakers.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  French  cordonnisr ,  which 
Menage  derives  from  cordauan ,  a  kind  of  leather 
brought  from  Cordoua,  whereof  they  formerly  made 
the  upper-leathers  of  their  fhoes.  Others  derive  it 
from  cords ,  “  rope,”  becaufe  anciently  fhoes  were 
made  of  cords  ;  as  they  {fill  are  in  fome  parts  of  Spain, 
under  the  name  of  alpargates.  But  the  former  ety- 
mology  is  better  warranted  :  for,  in  effect,  the  French 
workmen  who  prepare  the  corduas  are  (till  called  cor- 
douannters. 

In  Paris  they  have  two  pious  focieties  under  the 
titles  of  freres  cordonniers,  “  brothers  fhoemakers,” 
eflablifhed  by  authority  towards  the  middle  of  the  1 7tb 
century ;  the  -one  under  the  protection  of  Sl  Crifpin, 
the  other  of  S‘  Crifpianus,  two  faints  who  had  formerly 
honoured  the  profeflion.  They  live  in  community, 
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Corea  and  under  fixed  ftatutes  and  officers;  by  which  they 
J  are  dire&ed  both  in  their  fpiritual  and  fecular  con- 
Core^‘  cerns.  The  produce  of  their  fhoes  goes  into  a  com¬ 
mon  ftock,  to  furnifh  neceflaries  for  their  fupport ; 
the  reft  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor. 

COREA,  a  peninfula  lying  to  the  north-eaft  of 
China,  between  99  and  109  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and 
between  32  and  46  of  N.  Lat.  It  is  divided  into  8 
provinces,  which  contain  40  cities  of  the  Ist  rank,  51 
of  the  ad,  and  70  of  the  3d.  The  capital  of  the  whole 
is  Hanching,  where  the  king  refides.  The  Jefufts 
fay,  the  people  are  well-made,  of  a  fweet  and  trac¬ 
table  difpofition,  and  fond  of  learning,  mufic,  and  dan¬ 
cing,  and  in  general  refemble  the  Chinel'e.  Their 
lioules  are  mean,  being  covered  with  thatch  ;  and  they 
have  no  beds,  but  lie  on  the  floor.  They  have  little 
filk,  and  therefore  make  ufe  of  Hnen-doth  in  its  room. 
Their  arms  are  crofs-bows,  and  very  long  fahres  or 
fwords.  Their  trade  confifts  in  white  paper,  pencils, 
gingfeng,  gold,  filver,  iron,  yellow  varnifh,  fowls 
whole  tails  are  three  feet  long,  horfes  no  more  than 
three  feet  in  height,  fable-lkins,  caftor,  and  mineral 
fait.  In  general  it  is  a  fertile  country,  though  abound¬ 
ing  in  mountains.  They  never  bury  their  dead  till 
three  years  after  their  deceafe,  but  keep  them  clofe 
fhut  Dp  in  coffins  for  that  time.  It  is  tributary  to 
China. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Pro- 
ferpipe. 

CORELLI  (Arcangelo),  the  famous  Italian  mufician 
and  compofer,  a  native  of  Fuftgnano,  in  the  territory 
of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1653.  He  entertained  an 
early  propen fity  to  the  violin ;  and,  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  laboured  inceflantl^  in  the  practice  of  that 
inflrument.  About  the  year  1675,  his  curiofity  led 
him  to  vilit  Paris,  probably  with  a  view  to  attend  the 
improvements  which  were  making  in  mufic  under  the 
influence  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  in  confequence  of 
the  eflablifhment  of  a  royal  academy  ;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  character  which  he  brought  with  him,  he 
was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  Lully,  whofe  jealous  tem¬ 
per  could  not  brook  fo  formidable  a  rival  as  this  illu- 
ltrious  Italian.  In  the  year  1680  he  vifited  Germany, 
and  met  with  a  reception  fuitable  to  his  merit  from 
molt  of  the  German  princes,  particularly  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  retained,  and 
continued  for  fome  time.  After  about  five  years  flay 
abroad,  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there  pur- 
fued  his  lludies  with  great  afliduity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  inftru- 
mentthe  violin  was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  reach¬ 
ed  throughout  Europe.  The  ltyle  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic ;  and  his  tone  firm 
and  even.  Mr  Geminiani,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  fludied  it,  was  ufed  to  refemble  it  to  a 
fweet  trumpet.  A  perfon  who  had  heard  him  per¬ 
form  fays,  that,  whilft  he  was  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  was  ufual  for  his  countenance  to  be  dillorted,  his 
*  eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye-balls  to  roll 
as  in  an  agony. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  patron 
of  poetry  and  muiic,  cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crefcembini 
fays,  that  he  regulated  the  mufical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon. 


Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with  Corelli, 
him  ;  and  in  this  academy  a  ferenata  of  Mr  Handel,  * 
intitled,  11  Triov.fo  del  Tempo,  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  ltyle  fo  new  and  lingular, 
that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  firft  attempt  to 
play  it. 

During  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  befides 
thofe  of  his  own  country,  many  perfons  were  ambi¬ 
tious  of  becoming  his  difciples,  and  learning  the  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  violin  from  the  greateft  mafter  of  that  in- 
llruinent  the  world  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefe  it  is 
laid  the  late  lord  Edgecumbe  was  one ;  and  that  the 
fine  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith,  was  lcraped 
from  a  picture  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  Howard  at  Rome 
for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at  Rome  in  1713  ;  and  was  buried  ia 
the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  in  the  firft  chapel,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  en¬ 
trance.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  fepul- 
chral  monument  to  his  honour,  with  a  marble  bull 
thereon,  erected  at  the  expence  of  Philip-Williain, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  cardinal  Ottoboni. 

For  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  this  excellent  mu¬ 
fician  was  commemorated  by  a  folemn  mufical  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  mafter,  now  li¬ 
ving,  was  prelent  at  that  folemnity,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per¬ 
formed  by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author.  He  adds,  that 
thefe  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a  flow,  diftimft, 
and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  juft  as  they  are 
wrote  ;  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author 
himfelf. 

He  died  poffefTed  of  about  6000 1.  fterling.  He 
was  a  puflionate  admirer  of  pictures,  and  lived  in  an 
uninterrupted  friendfhip  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Marat :  thefe  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for 
his  favour  ;  and  for  a  feries  of  years  prefented  him  at 
times  with  pictures,  as  well  of  other  mafters  as  of  their 
own  painting.  The  confequence  was,  that  Corelli  be¬ 
came  poflefled  of  a  large  and  valuable  collect  ion  of  ori¬ 
ginal  paintings  j  all  which,  together  with  the  fum  a- 
bove-mentioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and 
patron  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  relerving  the  pictures 
to  himfelf,  generoufly  diftributed  the  relt  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  among  the  relations  of  the  teftator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
mildnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  modefty  of  his  deport¬ 
ment  ;  nevertheless  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  re- 
fpetft  due  to  his  lkill  and  exquilite  performance.  Cib¬ 
ber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  p.  340  relates,  that 
when  he  was  playing  a  folo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni’s,  he 
difeovered  the  cardinal  and  another  perfon  engaged 
in  difeourfe,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  inflrument; 
and  being  afked  the  reafon,  gave  for  anf'wer,  that  lie 
feared  the  mufic  interrupted  their  converfation. 

The  compofitions  of  Corelli  are  celebrated  for  the  • 
harmony  resulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts ; 
but  the  finenefs  of  the  airs  is  another  dillinguifhing 
charadteriftic  of  them  :  the  allemand  in  the  10th  folo 
is  as  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the 
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U‘h  is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy  :  his  jigs  are  in  a 
ftyle  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  that  in  the  5th  folo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot-movements  in  the  ad 
and  4*h  operas,  the  melody  is  diltributed  with  great 
judgment  among  the  leveral  parts.  In  his  minuets 
alone  he  feems  to  fail  j  Bononcini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Giufeppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 

It  is  faid  there  is  in  every  nation  a  ftyle  both  in 
Ipeaking  and  writing,  which  never  becomes  obfolete  ; 
a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology,  fo  confonant  and  con¬ 
genial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  refpetftive 
language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered.  This, 
but  with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  faid  of  mulic; 
and  accordingly  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  compofi- 
tions  of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they  are  equally  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  im- 
preffions  made  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  as  du¬ 
rable  in  general.  His  mulic  is  the  language  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  for  a  feries  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be¬ 
came  fenfible  of  its  effetSls  :  of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  than  that,  amidft  all  the  innovations 
which  the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight  in 
churches,  in  theatres,  at  public  folenmities  and  fefti- 
vities,  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for  near  40  years. 
Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  paflages  in  it  as 
to  a  claflic  author  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the  mailers 
of  the  fcience  do  not  liefitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com- 
politions  of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  they  are  the  molt  perfect  exemplars. 

COREOPSIS,  tickseeded  sunflower;  a  genus 
of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia 
fruftanea  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  moll 
of  them  herbaceous  perennials.  They  are  very  flow¬ 
ery,  and  rife  from  three  to  eight  feet  ftature  ;  termi¬ 
nated  by  clulters  of  compound  radiated  flowers  of  a 
yellow  colour.  They  have  all  perennial  fibrous  roots 
and  annual  ftalks,  which  rife  in  the  fpring,  flower  from 
July  to  October,  and  decay  to  the  root  in  November. 
The  flowers  are  all  lhaped  like  fun-flowers,  but  linal- 
ler,  and  are  very  ornamental.  They  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flipping  or  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  ftalks  decay  ;  planting  the  flips  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  trouble  than  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  have  the  decayed  ftalks  cut  annually  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

CORFE-castle,  a  borongh-towu  in  Dorfetlhire  in 
England.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  ftrong  callle,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown,  that  flood  there,  but  is  now 
ruined.  W.  Long.  2.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  33. 

CORFU,  an  illand  in  the  Ionian  lea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Corcyra  and 
Phceacia ,  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  be¬ 
longs  at  prefent  to  the  Venetians;  and  forms  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  Turks,  who  have 
often  attempted  to  reduce  it  but  without  fuccefs.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  has  jo  caftles ;  and  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  f  0,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  the  Vene¬ 
tians  fend  them  a  governor  and  magiftrates,  which  are 
changed  every  two  years.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful, 
and  produces  a  great  deal  of  wine,  olives,  and  feveral 


other  fruits,  particularly  fig  ,  which  are  exceedingly 
good.  The  chief  city  is  likewile  called  Corfu  ;  lee 
the  following  article. 

Corfu,  a  city  of  the  illand  of  that  name,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  a  large  place ;  and  is  well 
fortified  with  walls  to  the  fouth,  where  there  are  two 
fortreffes,  one  to  the  eaft,  and  another  to  the  weft. 
There  are  no  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  the  haven, 
nor  are  they  neceffary.  Here  the  Venetian  general 
of  the  Levant  relides,  under  whom  are  the  provedi- 
tors  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  isfc.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city  are  laid  to  be  very  revengeful,  never  forgi¬ 
ving  an  injury  ;  and  hence  quarrels  among  them  are 
hereditary.  There  is  always  a  garrifon  here  of  4000 
men.  E.  Long.  19.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

CORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  province  of  Ertremadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  little 
river  called  Jliagon,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church,  except 
at  a  little  diftance  a  river  without  a  bridge,  anti  a 
bridge  without  a  river.  This  was  caufed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  which  turned  the  river  another  way.  W. 
Long.  6.  46.  N.  Lat.  39.  59. 

CORIANDRUM,  coriander  ;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.' 
There  are  only  two  lpecies,  both  of  them  herbaceous 
annuals,  the  leaves  of  which  are  uleful  for  the  kitchen, 
and  the  feeds  for  medicine.  Boih  fpecies  have  divid¬ 
ed  fmall  leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  parfley  :  but 
there  is  but  one  fpecies  generally  cultivated ;  namely, 
the  fat'tvuvi.  This  hath  a  fmall,  fibrous  white  root, 
crowned  by  many  parted  leaves,  having  broadilh  feg- 
ments  ;  and  in  the  centre  an  upright,  round,  branchy 
ftalk,  two  feet  high,  having  all  the  branches  termina¬ 
ted  by  umbels  of  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  glo¬ 
bular  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  feed,  which  when  a 
good  crop  is  wanted,  ought  to  be  fown  in  March 
either  in  drills  a  foot  afunder,  or  by  broad-caft,  and 
then  raked  in.  When  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two 
high,  they  Ihould  be  hoed  to  fix  or  eight  inches  dif¬ 
tance.  The  feeds  when  frelh  have  a  ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell,  which  improves  by  drying,  and  becomes  dif¬ 
fidently  grateful;  they  are  recommended  as  carmina¬ 
tive  and  ftomachic.  The  leaves  are  fotnetimes  ufed  for 
culinary  purpofes  in  foups,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  la- 
lads  ;  but  as  they  are  of  a  fetid  fmell,  they  are  held  in 
#no  great  elleem  in  this  country. 

CORIARIA,  the  Tanner’s,  or  Myrtle-leafed  su¬ 
mach  ;  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to 
the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the 
myrtifolia  and  the  fceinina.  They  are  both  natives 
of  the  fouth  of  France,  but  the  former  is  moll  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pretty  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  with  a  flirubby,  pithy  brown  Item, 
clofely  branching  from  the  bottom,  and  forms  a  bulky 
head  three  or  four  feet  over,  thickly  garnifhed  with 
oblong,  pointed,  bright  green  leaves,  having  fmall 
fpikes  of  whitilh  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
It  is  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  which 
it  affords  plentifully,  and  may  be  taken  off  with  fibres 
every  autumn  or  winter.  It  may  be  alfo  propagated 
by  layers  in  autumn,  which  will  take  root  in  a  year. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  natu- 
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Corinna  rally  grows,  for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name 
|  of  tanner’s  fninach.  It  alfo  dyes  a  beautiful  black  co- 
orint"'  lour.  The  berries  are  dangerous,  and  when  eaten 
generally  occafion  vertigoes  and  epilepfies.  The  old 
leaves  have  the  fame  effect  upon  cattle  that  eat  them, 
but  the  young  leaves  are  innocent. 

CORINNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  TheflTu  a  city 
of  Bosotia,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another  Gre¬ 
cian  lady.  Her  verfes  were  fo  efteemed  by  the 
Greeks,  that  they  gave  her  the  name  of  the  lyric 
mufe.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495 
years  before  Chrift  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  gained  the 
prize  of  lyric  poetry  from  that  poet :  but  Paufanias 
obferves  that  her  beauty  made  the  judges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for  fome 
time  the  moil  illuftrious  of  all  the  Greek  cities.  It  is 
laid  to  have  been  founded  1514  years  before  Chrift, 
by  Sifyphus  the  fon  of  Eolus,  and  grandfather  of 
Ulyfles.  Various  reafons  are  given  for  its  name, 
but  moft  authors  derive  it  from  Corintkus  the  fon  of 
Pelops.  It  was  fituated  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  Ilth- 
nius  which  joins  the  Peloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  to 
the  continent.  It  confided  of  a  citadel  built  upon  an 
eminence,  and  thence  named  Acrocorinthus  ;  befides 
which  it  had  two  maritime  towns  fubje<ft  to  it,  named 
Lcchcum  and  Cdtichrea.  The  whole  ftate  extended 
fcarce  half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  ;  but  fo  ad- 
vantageoully  were  the  above-mentioned  ports  fitua¬ 
ted,  that  they  might  have  gained  the  Corinthians  a 
fuperiority,  if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  had 
not  their  advantageous  fituation  inclined  them  to  com¬ 
merce  rather  than  war.  For  their  citadel  was  almoft 
impregnable  5  and,  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
Esegan  leas,  they  could  eafiiy  cut  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  from  one  half  of  Greece  with  the  other  ;  for 
which  reafon  this  city  was  called,  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece.  ' 

But  as  the  genius  of  the  Corinthians  led  them  to 
commerce  rather  than  martial  exploits,  their  city  be¬ 
came  the  fineft  in  all  Greece.  It  was  adorned  with  the 
moft  fumptuous  buildings,  as  temples,  palaces,  theatres, 
porticoes,  be.  all  of  them  enriched  with  a  beautiful  kind 
of  columns,  which  from  the  city  were  called  Corinthian ; 
But  though  the  Corinthians  feldom  or  never  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  view  of  enlarging,  but  rather  of  de¬ 
fending,  their  little  ftate,  they  did  not  forget  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  good  difeipline  both  in  time  of  peace  and  of. 
war.  Hence  many  brave  and  experienced  generals 
have  been  furnifhed  by  Corinth  to  the  other  Grecian 
cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  latter  to  pre¬ 
fer  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  of  their  own. 

This  city  continued  to  preferve  its  liberty  till  the 
year  before  Chrift  1 46,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  at  that  time  the  ftrongeft  place 
in  the  world  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  dilheartened 
by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  general, 
that  they  had  not  prefence  of  mind  enough  even  to 
Ihut  their  gates.  The  Roman  conful,  Mummius,  was 
fo  much  furprifed  at  this,  that  at  firft  he  could  fcarce 
believe  it  ;  but  afterwards  fearing  an  ambufeade,  he 
advanced  with  all  poflible  caution.  As  he  met  with 
no  refiftance,  his  foldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but'de- 
ftroy  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  lied,  and  plun¬ 


der  the  city.  Such  of  the  men  as  had  ftaid,  were  all  Corinth- 

put  to  the  l'word,  and  the  women  were  fold  for  Haves.  . . . 

After  this  the  city  was  ranfacked  by  the  greedy  fol¬ 
diers,  and  the  I’poils  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  im¬ 
mense.  There  were  more  velfels  of  all  forts  of  me¬ 
tal,  more  fine  pictures,  and  ftatues  done  by  the  great- 
eft  mailers,  in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Afia,  who  had 
any  tafte  in  painting  and  fculpture,  furnifhed  them- 
felves  here,  with  their  richeft  moveables  :  here  were 
call  the  fineft  ftatues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  greateft  perfection. 

Many  ineftimablc  pieces  of  the  moft  famous  painters 
and  ftatuaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  fol¬ 
diers,  who  either  deftroyed  them  or  parted  with  them 
for  a  trifle.  Polybius  the  hillorian  was  an  eye-witnefs 
to  this  barbarifm  of  the  Romans.  He  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  fee  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous 
picture  of  Ariftides,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  piece  was  a  Bacchus ,  lo 
exquifitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  any 
extraordinary  performance,  “  it  is  as  well  done  as  the 
Bacchus  of  Ariflides."  This  mafterly  piece  of  paint¬ 
ing,  however,  the  foldiers  willingly  exchanged  for  a 
more  convenient  table  to  play  upon  :  but  when  the 
fpoils  of  Corinth  were  put  up  to  fale,  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus  offered  for  it  600,000  fefterces,  near  5000 1. 
of  our  money.  Mummius  was  furprifed,  at  fuch  a  high 
price  offered  for  a  picture,  and  imagined  there  mull  be 
fome  magical  virtue  in  it.  He  therefore  interpofed 
his  authority,  and  carried  it  to  Rome,  notwithftanding 
the  complaints  of  Attalus.  Here  this  famous  picture 
was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  .Ceres,  where  it  was  at 
laft  deftroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  temple.  Ano¬ 
ther  extraordinary  iuftince  of  the  ftupidity  of  Mum- 
mius  is,  that  when  the  pictures  were  put  on  board  the 
tranfports,  he  told  the  mafters  of  the  vellels  very  fe- 
rioufly,  that  if  any  of  the  things  were  either  loft  or 
fpoiled,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their 
own  coll ;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could  have  fupplied 
the  lofs  of  thofe  ineftimable  originals,  done  by  the 
greateft  mafters  in  Greece.  When  the  city  was 
thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  fet  to  all  the  corners  of 
it  at  the  fame  time.  The  flames  grew  more  violent 
as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and  at  laft  uniting  there 
made  one  prodigious  conflagration.  At  this  time  the 
famous  metalline  mixture  is  faid  to  have  been  made, 
which  could  never  afterwards  be  imitated  by  art. 

The  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  which  the  Corinthians  had 
concealed,  were  melted,  and  ran  down  the  ftreets  in 
dreams,  and  when  the  flames  were  extinguilhed,  a 
new  metal  was  found,  compofed  of  feveral  different 
ones,  and  greatly  efteemed  in  after  ages.  The  walls 
of  the  city  were  then  demoliftied,  and  rafed  to  the 
foundation ;  but  the  city  was  rebuilt  again  by  Julius 
Csefar,  and  made  a  Roman  polony.  It  continued  fub- 
je6l  to  the  Roman  emperors  till  the  divifion  of  the 
empire,  after  which  it  fell  to  the  Ihare  of  thofe  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  On  the  decline  of  that  empire  it  fell  to 
the  Venetians,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  Moham¬ 
med  IT.  The  Venetians  retook  it  in  167S ;  but  the 
Turks  became  mafters  of  it  again  in  1715,  and  have 
kept  it  ever  fince.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed  ;  for  the 
houfes  are  not  contiguous,  but  intermixed  with  fields 
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Corinth  and  gardens,  which  make  it  look  like  a  village.  The 
II  _  country  about  it  abounds  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; 

Cons.  an(j  from  jts  caftle,  is  one  of  the  fineft  profpedls  in  the 
world,  over  the  fea  to  the  eafl  and  well,  and  a  fertile 
country  to  the  north  and  fouth.  The  narroweft  part 
of  the  ilthmus,  on  which  it  Hands,  is  above  fix  miles 
over.  There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  Pluto,  Diana,  Neptune, 
Ceres,  and  Bacchus.  The  inhabitants  are  moll  of  them 
Chrillians,  of  the  Greek  church,  who  are  allowed  li¬ 
berty  of  confcience  by  the  Turks.  E.  Long.  28.  13. 
N.  Lat.  38.  14. 

Corinth,  (the  illhmns  of),  in  theMorea,is  a  neck 
of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches 
from  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  to  that  of  Egina.  Julius 
Caefar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  channel 
through  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  therefore  afterwards 
built  a  wall  acrofs  it,  which  they  called  Hexamilium, 
becaufe  it  was  lix  miles  in  length.  This  was  demo- 
lilhed  by  Amurat  II.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  but  was  levelled  a  fecond  time  by  Mahomet  II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  be¬ 
longing  to  Corinth  :  thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs, 
Corinthian  order,  &c. 

Corinthian  Order ,  in  architecture,  the  fourth 
order  of  architecture,  according  to  Scamozzi ;  but 
Mr  le  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  moft  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  other  five.  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  n°  52. 

CORIO(Bernardine),  an  hillorian  born  of  anilluftri- 
ous  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1 460.  He  was  fecre- 
tary  of  Hate  to  that  duchy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lavis 
Storza  appointed  him  to  write  the  hiflory  of  Milan. 
He  died  in  1  joo.  The  bell  edition  of  his  hiflory  is 
that  of  1503,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and  is 
very  fcarce. 

CORIOLANUS  (C.  Marcius),  a  famous  Roman 
captain,  took  Corioli  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he 
had  his  furname  :  at  laft,  difgufting  the  people,  he 
was  banifhed  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  .  went 
to  the  Volfci,  and,  perfuading  them  to  take  up  arms 
againft  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four  miles 
of  the  city.  He  would  not  liflen  to  propofals  of  peace 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Veturia,  and  his 
mother  Volumnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  ladies  in  tears.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Volfci  as  a  traitor  that  had  made  them  quit  their  con- 
queft :  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  fame  place  where  his  blood  was  fpilled, 
there  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  feminine  virtue. 

CORIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monagynia  order 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  for  which 
there  is  no  Englifti  name.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  monfpelienfis,  or  blue  maritime  coris.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  W’ith  a  red,  and 
the  other  with  a  white  flower  ;  but  thefe  are  only  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  arife  from  the  fame  feeds.  They  grow 
wild  about  Montpelier,  and  in  mod  places  in  the  fouth 
of  France  :  they  feldom  grow  above  fix  inches  high, 
and  fpread  near  the  furface  of  the  ground  like  heath ; 
and  in  June,  when  they  are  full  of  flowers,  make  a 
very  pretty  appearance.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  lowing  their  feeds  in  a  bed  of  frelh  earth,  and  af¬ 
terwards  removing  the  young  plants,  foine  into  pots, 


and  others  into  a  warm  border.  They  generally  bear  Coiifj-cr- 
our  winter  colds  well  enough,  but  fevere  f'rofts  will  mum 
fometimes  deflroy  them  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  pro-  c  J, 

per  to  keep  fonie  of  them  in  pots,  which  fhonid  be  put - ! — 

under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter.  As  they  feldom 
produce  good  feeds  in  this  country,  they  may,  in  w  ant 
of  tliefe,  be  propagated  by  flips  and  cuttings,  which  will 
take  root  if  planted  on  a  very  gentle  hot- bed,  Ihaded 
from  the  fun  and  duly  watered. 

CORISPERMUM,  tickseed,  a  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  two  fpecies ;  but  none  of  them  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty  or  any  other  quality. 

CORK,  or  Cork-tree,  in  botany.  SeeQuERCUS* 

FoJJil- Cork,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  Hone.  It 
feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  confining  of  flexi¬ 
ble  fibres  loofely  interwoven,  and  fomewhat  relem- 
bling  vegetable  cork.  It  is  the  lightefi  of  all  Hones;  by 
fire  it  is  fufible,  and  forms  a  black  glafs.  It  poITefles 
the  general  qualities  of  amianthus.  See  that  article. 

Cork,  in  Latin  comitatus  Corcagienfis,  a  county  of 
the  province  of  Munller  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  moR 
populous  and  confiderable  county  of  the  kingdom  next 
to  that  of  Dublin  ;  containing  near  a  million  of  acres, 
and  being  divided  into  15  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  eaH  by  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  on  the  wefi  by 
the  ocean  ;  by  Li  meric  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
Vergivian  fea  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaH.  Including 
Defmond  it  is  85  miles  in  length,  and  jo  in  breadth  ; 
but  is  very  unequal  both  ways.  Though  a  confider¬ 
able  part  of  the  country  is  boggy,  mountainous,  and  bar¬ 
ren  ;  yet  by  the  induHry  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty 
well  cultivated  and  improved,  and  contains  feveral 
good  towns  and  harbours. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  epifcopal  fee ;  and  is  the  largeR 
and  moH  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  Dublin  alone 
excepted.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lee,  1 5  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  Though 
fmaller  velfels  can  come  up  to  the  key,  yet  the  larger 
generally  ride  at  a  place  called  pajfage.  The  houfes 
in  general  arc  well  built,  but  many  of  the  fireets  are 
too  narrow.  Its  churches  are  unexceptionably  the 
neatefl  and  mofl  elegantly  finilhedof  any  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  city,  together  with  its  liberties,  makes  a 
county.  It  was  built,  ®r  rather  fortified,  by  the  Danes, 
in  the  ninth  century.  The  greatell  part  of  it  Hands 
on  a  marfhy  ifland  liirrounded  by  the  river  Lee,  which 
alfo  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  feveral 
canals.  On  this  account  fome  have  thought  the  air 
very  moifi  and  unwholefeme.  Complaints  have  alfo 
been  made  againfl  the  w  ater  as  impure  ;  but,  from 
comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  with  thofe  of  other 
cities,  it  appears  that  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  being 
unhealthy.  This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the  in¬ 
flux  of  the  tide,  by  which  a  Hagnation  of  air  is  pre¬ 
vented.  The  firfl  charter  of  Cork  was  beflowed  by 
Henry  III.  and  afterwards  ratified  by  Edward  I.  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  and  Edward  III.  Edward  IV.  granted  a  new 
charter  ;  and  the  city  received  many  favours  from  the 
fucceeding  monarchs.  King  James  I.  gave  the  citizens 
a  new  and  ample  charter  ;  and  king  Charles  I.  what 
is  called  the  Great  Charter,  by  which,  among  others, 
a  claufe  in  king  James’s  charter  was  enforced,  making 
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Cork  this  city  a  county  of  itfelf.  Though  a  garrifon,  it  CORMORANT,  a  corruption  of  Corvorant,  in  or- 
II  was  never  a  place  of  much  ftrength,  as  appeared  at  nithology.  See  Pelicanus. 

the  revolution.  It  was  then  reduced  in  a  fliort  time  CORN,  in  country  affairs,  the  grain  or  feeds  of 
by  Marlborough  ;  and  the  troops  that  were  then  plants  feparated  from  the  fpica,  or  ear,  and  ufed  for 
in  it,  to  the  number  of  4  or  yooo,  made  prifoners  of  making  bread. 

war.  The  laft  royal  charter  was  granted  in  173 J,  by  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat, 
which  all  the  aldermen  that  had  paffed  the  chair  were 
empowered  to  aft  as  juftices  of  peace.  The  inhabi- 


rye  and  barley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and  lentils, 
peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds,  each  of  which 


tants  in  general  are  adfive  and  induftrious  ;  carrying  has  its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety.  Corn  is  very  diffe- 


on  various  manufactures,  and  a  great  inland  trade, 
efpecially  for  live  cattle.  But  the  wealth  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  Cork  arifes  chiefly  from  its  excellent  harbour, 
where  almoft:  any  number  of  fhips  may  lie  with  fafe- 
ty.  According  to  fome  accounts,  in  times  of  peace, 


rent  from  fruits,  with  refpeel  to  the  manner  of  its  pre- 
fervation  ;  and  is  capable  of  being  preferved  in  pu¬ 
blic  granaries,  for  prefling  occafions,  and  of  being  kept 
for  feveral  centuries. 

The  firft  "method  is  to  let  it  remain  in  the  fpike  ; 


1200  veffels  have  been  known  to  refort  to  this  harbour  the  only  expedient  for  conveying  it  to  the  iflands  and 
in  a  year.  Ships  from  England,  bound  to  all  parts  of  provinces  of  America.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun- 
the  Weft  Indies,  take  in  here  a  great  part  of  their  pro-  tries  fave  it  in  the  ear,  and  raife  it  to  maturity  by  that 
vifions  ;  and  on  the  fame  account  the  haven  of  Cork  precaution  :  but  this  method  of  preferving  it,  is  at- 
is  vifited  by  thofe  of  moft  other  nations.  The  mer-  tended  with  feveral  inconveniencies  among  us ;  corn 


chants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  foreign  trade, 
which  is  daily  increafing. 
are  exported  from  this  pk  w  w 

continues  from  the  month  of  Auguft  to  the  end  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  during  which  fpace  it  has  been  computed  that 


_  is  apt  to  rot  or  fprout,  if  any  the  leaft  moifture  i 

Vaft  quantities  of  fait  beef  the  heap  ;  the  rats  likewife  infeft  it,  and  our  want  of 
The  flaughtering  feafon  ftraw  alfo  obliges  us  to  feparate  the  grain  from  the  ear. 

The  lecond  is  to  turn  out  and  winnow  it  frequently  ; 
or  to  pour  it  through  a  trough  or  mill-hopper,  from 


they  kill  feldom  fewer  than  100,000  head  of  black  one  floor  to  another;  being  thus  moved  and  aired 
cattle.  The  reft  of  their  exports  confift  of  butter,  every  ij  days,  for  the  firft  6  months,  it  will  require 
candles,  hides  raw  and  tanned,  linen-cloth,  pork,  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if  lodged  in  a  dry  place  : 

calves,  lambs,  and  rabbit-ikins,  tallow,  wool  for  Eng-  ie  - n — u  1 — « --  j- 

land,  linen  and  woolen  yarn,  worfted,  ire.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  this,  however,  the  city  of  Cork  is  expofed 
to  fome  inconveniencies  from  its  fituation,  particularly 
to  inundations.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  8.  2  J.  N. 

Lat.  51.  40. 

Cork  Jacket ,  or  Wat (l coat,  is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubourg,  a  gentleman  very  fond  of  fwimming, 
but  fuhjecl  to  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  confider 
of  fome  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favou¬ 
rite  diverfion  with  fafety.  The  waiftcoat  is  compo- 
fed  of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breads,  and 
two  for  the  back  ;  each  pretty  near  in  length  and 


but  if,  through  neglect,  mites  fhould  be  allowed  to  Aide 
into  the  heap,  they  will  foon  reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap 
of  duft :  this  muft  be  avoided  by  moving  the  corn  a- 
new,  and  rubbing  the  places  adjacent  with  oils  and 
herbs,  whofe  ftrong  odour  may  chace  them  away  ; 
for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder  are  very  effectual  : 
they  may  likewife  be  expofed  to  the  open  fun,  which 
immediately  kills  them.  When  the  corn  has  been  pre¬ 
ferved  from  all  impurities  for  the  fpace  of  two  years, 
and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it  may  be  kept  for  50  or 
even  too  years,  by  lodging  it  in  pits  covered  with 
ftrong  planks,  clofely  joined  together  :  but  the  fafer 
way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  quick-lime,  which 
breadth  to  the  quarters  of  a  waiftcoat  without  flaps  ;  fhould  be  difiblved  by  fprinkling  it  over  with  a  fmall 
the  whole  is  covered  with  coarfe  canvafs,  with  two  quantity  of  water  ;  this  caufes  the  grains  to  flioot  to 


holes  to  put  the  arms  through  :  there  is  a  fpace  left  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hack  pieces,  and  the  fame  betwixt  each 
back  and  breaft  piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  eafier  to 
the  body.  Thus  the  waiftcoat  is  open  only  before, 
and  may  be  fattened  on  the  wearer  with  firings,  or, 
if  it  fhould  be  thought  more  fecure,  with  buckles,  and 
leather  ftraps.  This  waiftcoat  does  not  weigh  above 
12  ounces,  and  may  be  made  up  for  about  5  or  6  fliil- 
lings  expence.  Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waiftcoat  in  the 
Thames,  and  found  that  it  not  only  fupported  him  on 
the  water,  but  that  two  men  could  not  fink  him,  though 
they  ufed  their  utmoll  efforts  for  that  purpofe.  If 
thofe  who  ufe  the  fea  occafionally,  and  efpecially  thofe 
who  are  obliged  to  be  almoft  conftantly  there,  were 
to  have  thofe  waiftcoats,  it  would  be  next  to  impof- 
fible  that  they  fhould  be  drowned.  It  would  alfo  be 
of  vaft  fervice  to  thofe  that,  for  the  fake  of  health, 
bathe  in  the  fea ;  and  even  the  moft  delicate  and  timo¬ 
rous  young  lady  might  by  the  help  of  one  of  thefe 
jackets  venture  into  a  rough  fea.  See  Air  -Jacket,  and 
*Ba  mbo  o  ~tlabit. 

CORMANDEL.  See  Coromandel. 


the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers ;  and  inclofes  them 
with  an  incruftation,  through  which  neither  air  nor 
infers  can  penetrate. 

Corn  not  exceeding  the  under-mentioned  prices 
have  the  following  bounties  per  quarter,  viz. 


Price  per  qr 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley  and  Malt 
Oat-meal 


I  4 
o  15 


Bounty  per  qr. 
s.  d. 
5  o 
3  6 
2  6 
2  6 


In  France  corn  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  is 
reckoned  a  contraband  commodiiy. 

Indian  Corn  or  maize.  See  Zea. 

Corn -Butterfly,  method  of  deftroying  it.  See  A- 
griculture,  n°  76. 

Corn -Crake.  SeeRALLUS. 

Corn -Mill,  a  water-engine  for  grinding  of  corn. 
See  Mechanics. 

Corn,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  hard  tubercle  like 
a  flat  wart,  growing  in  feveral  parts  of  the  feet,  efpe¬ 
cially 


Cormoran 

Corn. 
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Com  dally  upon  the  joints  of  the  toes.  See  [Index  fub- 

,  II  joined  to)  Mepicine. 

.omeille.  Corn,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  xliii. 

CORNAGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  where¬ 
of  was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invafion  of  the  Scots 
was  perceived.  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in 
the  northern  counties  near  the  Pi&s  wall. 

CORNARIUS,  or  Haguenbot,  (John),  a  celebra¬ 
ted  German  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow,  in  Saxony. 
His  preceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen¬ 
bot  to  that  of  Cornarius,  under  which  he  is  mod 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators  to 
his  fcholars  ;  and  at  23,  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 
He  found  fault  with  mod  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  apothecaries ;  and  obferving,  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  phyliciaris  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Rafis,  and  the  other  Arabian 
phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  for  the  writings  of  the 
belt  pliylicians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  15 
years  in  tranflating  them  into  Latin,  el'pecially  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetes,  and  a  part  of 
thole  of  Galen.  Meanwhile  he  praftifed  phyfic  with 
reputation  at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Marpurg,  Nord- 
haufen,  and  Gena,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in 
1558,  aged  58.  He  all'o  wrote  fome  medicinal  trea¬ 
ties  ;  publifhed  editions  of  fome  poems  of  the  anci¬ 
ents  on  medicine  and  botany  ;  and  tranflated  fome  of 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Bafil, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  of  noble  extrac¬ 
tion,  memorable  for  having  lived  healthful  and  active 
to  above  100  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  courfe  of  tempe¬ 
rance.  By  the  ill  condudt  of  fome  of  his  relations  he 
was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  ;  and. 
feeing  himfelf  excluded  from  all  employments  under 
the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth,  he 
was  of  a  weak  conftitution  j  and  by  irregular  indul¬ 
gence  reduced  himfelf,  at  about  40  years  of  age,  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  dis¬ 
orders  ;  at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  he  had 
no  .  other  chance  for  his  life,  but  by  becoming  fober 
and  temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this 
wholefome  counfel,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a  regimen 
of  which  there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed 
himfelf  no  more  than  12  ounces  of  food,  and  14  ounces 
of  liquor  each  day  ;  which  became  fo  habitual  to  him, 
that  when  he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  adding  two  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At 
83,  he  wrote  a  treatife  which  h  is  been  tranflated  in¬ 
to  Englifli,  and  often  printed,  intitled,  Sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  Methods  of  attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  Life  ; 
in  which  he  relates  his  own  ftory,  and  extols  temper¬ 
ance  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  At  length,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  became  fufficient  for  a  meal,  and  fometimes 
for  two,  until  he  died  with  much  eafe  and  compofure 
in  1566.  The  writer  of  the  Spectator,  N°  195.  con¬ 
firms  the  faff  from  the  authority  of  the  Venetian  am- 
baffador  at  that  time,  who  was  a  defeendant  of  the 
Cornaro  family. 

CORNEA  tunica.  See  Anatomy,  n°  406.  c. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Rouen,  in  the  year  1606.  He  was 


brought  up  to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  fome  Corneille 
little  time  ;  but,  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  II 
for  fuch  a  profeffion,  and  having  no  turn  for  bufinefs,  Cortieu8, 
he  foon  deferted  it.  An  affair  of  gallantry  occafioned 
his  writing  his  full  piece,  intitled,  Melite  ;  which  had 
prodigious  fuccefs.  E.icouraged  by  the  applanle  of 
the  public,  he  wrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies 
that  have  immortalized  his  name.  In  his  dramatic 
works  he  difeovers  a  majefty,  a  Itrength  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  genius,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the 
French  poets;  and,  like  our  immortal  Shakefpeare, 
feems  better  acquainted  with  nature,  than  with  the 
rules  of  critics.  Corneille  was  received  into  the 
French  academy  in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  that  aca¬ 
demy  in  1 7^4>  aged  78.  Befides  his  dramatic  pieces,, 
he  wrote  a  tranllation,  in  French  verfe,  of  the  “  I- 
“  mitation  of  Jefus  Chrilt,”  &c.  The  beft  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  1682,  in  4  vols  i2mo. 

Corneille  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former, 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  that  of 
inferiptions.  He  difeovered  in  his  youth  a  great  in¬ 
clination  to  poetry  ;  and  at  length  publifhed  feveral 
dramatic  pieces,  in  five  volumes  duodecimo,  fome  of 
which  were  applauded  by  the  public,  and  afted  with 
fuccefs.  He  alfo  wrote,  1.  A  tranllation  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes,  and  of  fome  of  Ovid’s  Epiftles. 

2.  Remarks  on  Vauglas.  3.  A  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
two  volumes  folio ;  and,  4.  An  univerfal,  geogra¬ 
phical,  and  hiftorifal  Dictionary,  in  three  volumes 
folio. 

Corneille  (Michael),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1642  ;  and  was  inftruCied 
by  his  father,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter  of  great  me¬ 
rit.  Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young 
Corneille  obtained  a  penfion  from  Lewis  XIV. ;  and 
was  fent  to  Rome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a 
fchool  for  young  artills  of  genius.  Having  ftudied  there 
fome  time,  he  gave  up  his  penfion,  and  applied  to 
the  antique  with  great  care.  He  is  faid  to  have  equal¬ 
led  Caraclie  in  drawing  ;  but  in  colouring  he  was  de¬ 
ficient.  Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  cho- 
fen  profeflor  in  the  academy  of  Paris;  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  above  prince  in  all  the  great  works  he 
was  carrying  on  at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where 
are  Hill  to  be  feen  fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNEL-tree,  in  botany.  See  Cornus. 

CORNELIAN.  See  Carnelian. 

CORNER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  fame  with  An¬ 
gle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an 
inftrument  much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet ;  which 
when  it  only  founded,  the  enfigns  were  to  march 
alone,  without  the  foldiers ;  whereas,  when  the 
trumpet  only  founded,  the  foldiers  were  to  move 
without  the  enfigns.  The  cornets  and  buccinas  found¬ 
ed  the  charge  and  retreat ;  and  the  cornets  and  trump¬ 
ets  founded  during  the  courfe  of  the  battle. 

Cornet,  in  the  military  art  of  the  moderns,  the 
third  commiffion-officer  in  a  troop  of  liorfe  or  dragoons. 

This  is  a  very  honourable  poll  :  lie  commands  in 
the  lieutenant’s  abfence;  his  principal  duty  being  to 
carry  the  ftandard,  near  the  middle  of  the  firft  rank 
of  the  fquadron. 

CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  calls  a 
kind 


Corniche 

c  I 
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kind  of  tin- ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregular 
Tides,  and  terminating  in  prifrns. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  upperinoft  member  of  the  entablature  of 
a  column,  as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  Chap.  I.  and  the  Plates. 

Corniche,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general,  for  all  little 
projeCt ures  in  mafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there 
are  no  columns,  as  the  corniche  of  a  chimney,  beau- 
fet,  be. 

Cornic h  v.-Ring,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
frbm  the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNISH  diamond.  See  Diamond. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  army,  appointed  to  aflift  the  military  tri¬ 
bune  in  quality  of  lieutenant. 

CORN  IX,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Corvus. 

CORNU.  See  Horn. 

Cornu  Amnenis ,  in  natural  hiftory,  foflile  Ihells, 
called  alfo  ferpent-Jlones ,  or  fnake-jimes. 

They  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
fixpence,  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter ;  Tome 
of  them  .4  rounded,  others  greatly  comprefled,  and 
lodged  in  different  ftrata  of  ltones  and  clays;  Tome  a- 
gain  are  fmooth,  and  others  ridged  in  different  man¬ 
ners,  their  ftriae  and  ridges  being  either  ftraight,  irre¬ 
gularly  crooked,  or  undulated.  .See  Snake -Stone. 

Cornu  Cervi.  See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  or  Horn  of  plenty,  among 
painters,  be.  is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a 
large  horn,  out  of  which  iffue  fruits,  flowers,  be. 
Upon  medals  the  cornucopia  is  given  to  all  deities, 
genii,  and  heroes,  to  mark  the  felicity  and  abundance 
of  all  lhe  wealth  procured  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  the  care  and  valour  of  the  latter. 

CORNUS,  Corbel-tree, Cornelian  Cherry, 
or  Dog-wood  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tetandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  five  fpecies ;  the 
moil  remarkable  are  the  following.  1.  The  mas,  or 
cornelian  cherry-tree,  hath  an  upright  tree-item,  riling 
ao  feet  high,  branching,  and  forming  a  large  head, 
garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves,  and  1’mall  umbels  of 
yellowilh-green  flowers  at  the  lides  and  ends  of  the 
branches,  appearing  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall,  red,  cherry-like,  eatable,  acid,  fruit. 
2.  The  fanguinea,  bloody-twig,  or  common  dog¬ 
wood  ;  hath  an  npright  tree-ftem,  branching  10  or  12 
feet  high,  having  blood-red  (hoots,  garnifhed  with  ob¬ 
long  pointed  nervous  leaves  two  inches  long ;  and  all 
the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate  white  flowers 
fucceeded  by  black  berries,  of  this  there  is  a  kind  with 
variegated  leaves.  3.  The  florida,  or  Virginian 
dog -wood,  hath  a  tree-llem  branching  12  or  15  feet 
high,  and  fine  red  flioots  garnilhed  with  large  heart- 
lliaped  leaves ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  um¬ 
bellate  white  flowers,  having  a  large  involucrum  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  dark  red  berries.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are 
feveral  varieties,  chiefly  diltiuguilhed  by  the  colour  of 
their  berries,  which  are  red,  white,  or  blue. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  ought  to  be  Town  in  autumn,  otherwise 
they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  When  the  plants 


come  up,  they  Ihould  be  duly  watered  ia  dry  wea-  Comuth 
ther,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  following  au-  II 
tumn  they  may  be  tranfplauted  into  the  nurfery  ;  and  Coiwsl‘ 
having  remained  there  tw  o  or  three  years,  they  may 
then  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  of 
which  they  produce  great  plenty,  or  by  laying  down 
the  young  branches. 

CORNUTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  viz:  the  pyramidata,  with  a  blue  py¬ 
ramidal  flower,  and  hoary  leaves.  It  grows  plentiful¬ 
ly  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  alfo  at 
Campeachy,  and  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  10  or  12  feet,  with  rude  branches,  the 
leaves  being  placed  oppolite.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of 
a  fine  blue  colour.  They  ufually  appear  in  autumn, 
and  will  fometimes  remain  in  beauty  for  two  months 
or  more.  It  is  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings, 
and  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  the  ftove  ;  but  is  too 
tender  to  bear  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

CORNWAL,  the  molt  wefterly  county  of  England, 
bounded  by  the  Englifli  channel  on  the  fouth,  S1 
George’s  channel  on  the  weft,  the  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Tamar,  which 
feparates  it  from  Devonlhire.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  compounded  of  earn,  fignifying  “  a  rock” 
in  the  Britifli  language,  and  Cauls,  or  Wattles ,  the 
name  the  Saxons  gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  think  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cornu,  or 
the  Britilh  kern,  “  a  horn on  account  of  its  running 
out  into  the  fea  fomewliat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  It 
is  computed  to  be  70  miles  in  length,  40  in  breadth 
where  broadeft,  and  not  five  in  the  narroweft  part. 

Dr  Campbell,  however,  in  his  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  is  of  opinion  that  this  county  is  much 
larger  than  our  accounts  commonly  make  it.  In  re- 
fpe«ft  of  lize,  he  thinks  it  is  equal  at  leaft  to  the  duchy 
of  Parma  ;  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  ifland 
of  Majorca.  There  is  a  tradition  in  this  county  with 
regard  to  its  former  extent,  which  Dr  Campbell  is 
alio  inclined  to  believe,  namely,  that  there  was  an¬ 
ciently  a  traift  of  ground  called  the  Lionefs ,  extending 
towards  the  Scilly  iflands,  but  now  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter.  At  prelent,  Cornwal  contains  21  parliamentary 
boroughs  ;  27  market  towns  ;  between  12  and  1300 
villages,  and  upwards  of  120,000  inhabitants. 

As  Cornwal  is  furrounded  by  the  fea'  oil  all  Tides 
except  the  eaft,  its  climate  is  fomewliat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  reafons  of 
this  difference  will  be  eafily  underftood  from  what  is 
obferved  concerning  the  climate  of  America  *.  The  *  ,See 
fummers  in  Cornwal  are  lefs  hot,  and  the  winters  lefs 
cold,  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  fpring 
and  harveft  are  obferved  to  be  more  backward.  High 
and  fudden  winds  are  alfo  more  common  in  this  than 
in  other  counties  of  England.  The  county  is  rocky 
and  mountainous  ;  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  me¬ 
tals,  elpecially  tin  and  copper.  The  valleys  are  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  yielding  great  plenty  both  of  corn 
and  palture.  The  lands  near  the  fea-coaft  are  ma¬ 
nured  and  fertilized  with  fea-weed,  and  a  kind  of  fand 
formed  by  the  particles  of  broken  Ihells  as  they  are 
dallied 
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Cornwal  dallied  againft  each  other  by  the  fea.  Here  are  great 
II  plenty  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines,  moor-ftones, 
corollary.  fapjs  calaminaris  for  making  bral's,  corniih  diamonds, 
and  a  yellow  ore  called  mundick ,  whence  copper  and 
lapis  calaminaris  are  extracted.  Cattle  of  all  forts 
are  fmaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of  England; 
and  the  wool  of  the  Iheep,  which  are  ntoftly  without 
horns,  is  very  fine,  and  the  flelh,  both  of  them  and  of 
the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  country  is 
well  fupplied  with  filli  from  the  fea  and  the  many 
rivers  with  which  it  is  watered.  The  mod  noted  of 
the  fea-fiih  is  the  pilchard ;  of  which  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  are  caught  from  July  to  November,  and  exported 
to  different  parts,  efpetially  to  Spain.  It  is  faid  that  a 
million  have  been  fometimes  taken  at  a  fingle  draught. 
The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  flrength  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  as  well  as  their  dexterity  in  wrellling,  in  which 
exercife  the  Cornifh  hug  is  highly  extolled. 

The  tin  dug  from  the  Cornifh  mines  is  melted  into 
pigs  of  three  or  four  hundred  weight,  each  of  which, 
is  ftamped  with  the  owner’s  name.  There  are  five 
towns,  Lelkard,  Left  withe  1,  Truro,  Helfton,  and  Pen¬ 
zance,  where  the.  tin  is  eflayed  and  marked  at  Mid- 
fummer  and  Michaelmas,  or  Lady-day  and  Chriftmas, 
with  the  feal  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwal.  When  it  is  thus 
marked,  and  the  duty  of  four  {hillings  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  weight  paid,,  the  tinner  may  difpofe  of  it  as  he 
pleafes ;  only  the  king,  or  duke  of  Cornwal,  are  to 
have  the  preference,  if  they  chufe  to  be  purchafers. 
The  caufes  arifing  among  the  tinners  are  tried  by  ju¬ 
ries,  returned  by  the  mayors  of  the  ftannary  or  coin¬ 
age  towns,  before  the  lord-warden  or  his  deputy. 
They  have  had  many  privileges  beftowed  upon  them 
by  the  kings  and  dukes  of  Cornwal,  in  confideratiori 
of  the  high  duty  they  pay,  and  for  encouraging  them 
in  their  laborious  and  difagreeable  bufinefs  of  mining. 
Ever  fince  Edward  III.  created  his  eldeft  fon  duke  of 
Cornwal,  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings  of  England  have 
enjoyed  that  title.  They  have  royal  prerogatives  and 
privileges  in  the  duchy,  fuch  as  the  nomination  of  its 
fheriff,  a  right  to  the  duty  on  tin,  wrecks,  cuftoms,  toe. 
Though  this  county  is  much  inferior  to  fome  others  in 
point  of  populoufnefs  and  wealth,  particularly  York- 
ihire  and  Middlefex,  yet  it  feuds  a  far  greater  number 
of  members  to  parliament,  viz.  44,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  number  fent  from  Scotland,  and  double  to 
that  fent  from  Wales.  This  great  disproportion,  fo 
dangerous  to  the  conftitntion,  is  attributed  to  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  kings,  on  account  of  the  great  revenue 
they  received  from  it,  or  to  the  intereft  of  its  ancient 
dukes.  Of  the  boroughs  which  fend  members  to  par¬ 
liament,  fome  are  fo  inconftderable  as  to  have  nochnrch. 

COROLLA,  among  botanifts,  the  mod  confpicuous 
part  of  a  flower,  furrounding  the  organs  of  generation, 
and  compofed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  moft 
commonly  called  petals ,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  ;  according  as  there  is  one,  two, 
or  three  of  thefe  petals,  the  corolla  is  faid  to  be  mo- 
nopetalous,  dipetalous,  tripetalous,  toe. 

COROLLARY  is  a  confequence  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  already  advanced  or  demonftrated  :  thus,  it 
being  demonftrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two 
equal  fides,  has  alfo  two  angles  equal  ;  this  corol¬ 
lary  will  follow,  that  a  triangle  which  has  three 
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lines  equal,  has  alfo  its  three  angles  equal.  , 

COROLLISTiE,  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  diftin- 
guilhes  thofe  lyftematic  botanifts  who  have  arranged 
vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number,  anf  , 
other  circumftances,  of  the  petals,  or  beautiful  coloured 
leaves  of  the  flower.  The  belt  fyltems  of  this  kind 
are  thofe  of  Rivinus  and  Tournefort.  The  former 
proceeds  upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  the  pe¬ 
tals  ;  the  latter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their 
regularity  and  figure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts  to  ex- 
prefs  the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  com¬ 
pound  ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  in  Afta.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  on  the  fouth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bif- 
nagar.  This  coaft  fo  much  refembles  that  of  Orixa, 
that  the  Abbe  Raynal  choofes  to  confider  them  as  one, 
and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of  Coromandel. 
Here  an  excelfive  heat  reigns  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  OCiober.  It  begins  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  evening.  Du¬ 
ring  the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  fea-breeze  from  the 
fouth-eaft  ;  and  moft  commonly  this  refrefhing  gale 
begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is  lefs  in¬ 
flamed  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  though  in  all  fea- 
fons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almoft  continually  during 
the monthsof November andDecember.  This immenle 
traCl  is  covered  with  a  parched  fand  for  the  extent  of 
two  miles,  and  loinetimes  only  one  mile  along  the  coaft. 

This  country  was  at  firft  neglected  by  the  Europe¬ 
ans  for  many  reafons.  It  was  feparated  by  inaccef- 
fible  mountains  from  Malabar,  where  thefe  bold  ad¬ 
venturers  endeavoured  to  fettle  themfelves.  Spices 
and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  Ihort, 
civil  diflfentions  had  banilhed  from  it  tranquillity,  fecu- 
rity,  and  induftry.  At  that  period  the  empire  of 
Bifnagar,  to  which  this  vaft  country  was  fubjedt,  was 
falling  to  ruin.  The  governments  of  Vifapour,  the 
Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  off  their  depen¬ 
dence,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  kings.  Thofe  of 
Madura,  Tanjore, .  Myfore,  Gingi,  and  fome  others, 
likewife  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority,  though  they 
retained  their  ancient  title  of  Naick.  This  revolution 
had  juft  happened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  The  foreign  trade  was  at 
that  time  inconfiderable ;  it  confifted  only  of  diamonds 
from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence 
they  were  circulated  through  all  Europe  and  Alia. 
Mafliilipatan,  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  city  of 
thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens  ;  they  were  purchafed  at  a  great  fair  an¬ 
nually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  vef- 
fels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caravans  arrived 
from  diftant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  to  the 
fame  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the 
manufactures  of  Coromandel  which  began  to  prevail 
here,  infpired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  the 
Indian  feas  with  the  refolution  of  forming  lettlements 
there.  They  were  not  dilcouraged  either  by  the  .dif¬ 
ficulty  of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
1 2  G  country, 
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Coroman-  country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  ;  by 
del.  the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  lea  at  one  fea- 
'  fon  of  the  year  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  barrennefs  of 

the  coafts,  for  the  moll  part  uncultivated  and  uninha¬ 
bited  ;  nor  by  the  tyranny  and  fluctuating  Hate  of  the 
government.  They  thought  that  filver  would  be  in- 
duftrioufly  fought  after ;  that  Pegu  would  furnilh  tim¬ 
ber  for  building,  and  Bengal,  corn  for  fubliftence  ; 
that  a  prolperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be 
more  than  l’uiflcient  to  complete  their  ladings ;  and 
that  by  fortifying  themfelves  they  fhould  be  fecure 
againft  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  opprelfed 
thefe  countries. 

The  firft  European  colonies  were  eftablilhed  near 
the  Ihore.  Some  ,  of  them  obtained  a  fettlement  by 
force  ;  moft  of  them  were  formed  with  the  confent 
of  the  fovereigns  ;  and  all  were  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  trail  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  each  were 
marked  ont  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which  was 
their  only  defence.  In  procefs  of  time  fortifications 
were  raifed  ;  and  the  fecurity  derived  from  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  foon  inereafed 
the  number  of  colonifts.  The  fplendor  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  thefe  fettJements  feveral  times  raifed  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were 
formed ;  but  their  attempts  to  demolilh  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  inereafed  in  profperity  iff  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
that  founded  it.  None  of  the  companies  that  exer- 
cifed  an  exclufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds.  This 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  degrees 
fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  or  the  Jews 
and  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  protection.  At 
prefent  this  grand  objec  t  of  luxury  and  indullry  is  much 
reduced.  The  revolutions  that  have 'happened  in  In- 
doftah  have  prevented  people  from  reforting  to  thefe 
rich  mines ;  and  the  anarchy  in  Which  this  uhhappy 
country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  again  attended  to.  The,  whole  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ptirchafe  of  cottons.  The  manufacturing 
of  the  white  cottons  bought  there,  differs  fo  little  from 
ours,  that  it  would  be  neither  interefting  nor  inftruc- 
tive  to  enter  into  a  minute  defeription  of  it.  The 
procefs  ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which 
was  at  firft  lervilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  fince 
been  rendered  more  Ample,  and  brought  to  greater 
perfection  by  our  manufacturers.  The  painted  cot¬ 
tons  which  are  bought  there,  we  have  not  yet  attempt¬ 
ed  to  imitate.  Thofe  who  imagine  we  have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch  merely  by 
the  high  price  of  labour  among  us,  are  miftaken.  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  necef- 
fary  for  the  compofition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible 
colours  which  conftitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  In¬ 
dian  manufactures  ;  nor  has  (he  furnilhed  us  with  the 
waters  that  ferve  to  fix  them.  The  Indians  do  not 
univerfally  obferve  the  fame  method  in  painting  their 
cottons;  either  becaufe  there  are  fome  niceties  pecu¬ 
liar  to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  different  foils  pro¬ 
duce  different  drugs  for  the  fame  ufes.  We  fhould 
tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to  trace  the 
flow  and  painful  progrefs  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of 


painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they  Commas 
owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility  del. 
of  their  genius.  What  feems  to  authorize  this  conjee-  '  “ 
ture  is,  that  they  have  Hopped  in  their  improvements, 
and  have  not  advanced  a  fingle  ftep  in  the  arts  for 
many  ages  ;  whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity.  Indeed,  were  we  to  confider  only  the 
want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  (hould  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  helieve,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have 
received  the  arts  they  Cultivate  from  fome  more  irt- 
doftrions  nation  ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
thefe  arts  have  a  peculiar  dependence  On  the  mate¬ 
rials,  gums,  colours,  and  productions  of  India,  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that^ 
country.  It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that 
cottons  painted  with  all  forts  of  colours  fhotild  be  fold 
at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almoll  as  cheap 
as  thofe  that  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  mull  be 
obferved,  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to. all 
the  companies  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time  ; 
and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted  with  various 
colours  makes  but  a  lma'll  article  in  their  affortments, 
as  they  are  not  much  efteefned  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of all  forts  are  in  feme  degree  ma¬ 
nufactured  throughout  the  whole  country  of  Indoftan, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  it  is  obfervable,  that 'the  fine  forts  are  made 
in  the  eafttrn  pfert,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarfe  ones  in  the  rhoft  weftern  parts.  Ma¬ 
nufactures  are  eftablilhed  in  the  European  colonies, 
and  upon  the  coaft :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the 
diftance  of  five  or  fix  leagues  'from  the  fea,  where  cot¬ 
ton  is  more  cultivated,  and  pfovifions  are  Cheaper. 

The  purchafes  made  there  are  carried  30 or  40  leagues 
farther  into  the  country.  The  Indian  merchants  let- 
tied  in  the  European  factories  have  always  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  bufinefs.  The ‘quantity  and  quality 
of  the  goods  wanted  are  -fettled  with  thefe  people  : 
the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns :  and,  at 
the  time  a  contract  is  made,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  owing  to  the  neeeflity  thefe  merchants  thein- 
felves  are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  Workmen 
by  the  partners  or  agents  wlio  are  difperfed  throngh 
the  whole  country ;  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
them,  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have  advanced  ;  and 
of  gradually  leffening  the  fum,  by  calling  for  the  cot¬ 
tons  as  faft  as  they  are  worked  off.  Without  thefe 
precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
preflive  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
on  his  own  account,  either  becaufe  his  circumftances 
will  not  permit,  or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to 
difoover  them  for  fear  of  exactions.  The  Companies 
that  have  either  fuccefs,  or  good  management,  con- 
ftantly  keep  the  ftock  of  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
fettlements.  By  this  method  they  are  Hire  of  having 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of 
the  quality  they  choofe,  at  the  moft  convenient  time  r 
not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  kept  in  conftant  employment,  nevter 
leave  them.  Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  (hips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
at  moft  to  execute  the  orders  fent  from  Europe.  The 
goods 
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goods  are  manufactured  and  examined  in  hade ;  and 
they  are  even  obliged  to  take  fucli  as  are  known  to  be 
bad,  and  would  be  rejected  at  any  other  lime.  The 
neceffity  they  are  under  of  compleating  their  cargoes, 
and  fitting  out  their  velTels  before  hurricanes  come  011, 
leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  inlpetftion.  It  would  be 
a  millake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
account,  in  hopes  of  felling  them  with  a  reafonable 
advantage  to  the  company  with  whom  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  For,  befides  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an  under¬ 
taking,  they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it.  If  the  company  that  employ  them  fhould 
be  hindered  by  ynforefeen  accident?  from  fending  the 
ufual  number  of  Ihips,  thefe  merchants  would  have  no 
vent  for  their  commodities.  The  Indians,  the  form 
of  whofe  drefs  requires  different  breadths  and  lengths 
from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would 
not  purchafe  them  ;  and  the  other  European  compa¬ 
nies  wonld  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided, 
with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plan  of 
procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has,  nor  can  be  ufefnl.  It  has 
been  a  cuftom,  time  immemorial,  in  Indoflan,  for 
every  citizen  who  borrows  money,  to  give  a  written 
inftrument  to  his  creditor.  This  deed  is  of  no  force 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  is  figned  by  three 
witnefTes,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  interelt  a- 
greed  upon  by  the  parties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  he  may  be  arrefted  by  the 
lender  himfelf.  He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  efcape.  He  would 
not  even  eat,  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 
The  Indians  make  a  three-fold  divifion  of  intereft : 
one  kind  they  call  vice ;  another  neither  vice  nor  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  a  third,  they  fay,  is  virtue.  The  firft  is  four 
per  cent,  a  month ;  the  fecund  two ;  and  the  third 
one.  The  lalt  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  ait  of  bene¬ 
ficence  that  only  belongs  to  the  molt  heroic  minds. 
Yet,  though  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to  bor¬ 
row,  meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  can¬ 
not  avail  themfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  being 
involved  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  In  the  wellern  part,  indeed,  there 
are  Mohammedans  known  by  tlie  name  of  Chalias , 
who,  at  Naour,  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend  out  Ihips  to 
Acken,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the  Eaftern  coaft.  Befides 
veffels  of  confiderable  burden  employed  in  thefe  voy¬ 
ages,  they  have  fmaller  embarkations  for  the  coalting 
trade  for  Ceylon/  and  the  pearl  fifliery.  The  Indians 
of  Maflulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  callicoes  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  them,  at  35  or  40  per  cent,  advan¬ 
tage.  Excepting  thefe  tranfadlions  which  are  of  very 
little  confequence,  the  wholo  trade  is  veiled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Bsanianjs 
and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti¬ 
ty  of  callicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ports  of  India,  may  be  computed  at  3500  bales. 


Of  thefe  the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Modta, 
and  the  ille  of  France;  the  Englilh,  1200  to  Bombay,  - 
Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands  ;  and  the 
Dutch  1500  to  their  different  fettlements.  Except 
joo  bales  dellined  for  Manila,  each  of  the  value  of  ICO 
guineas,  the  others  are  of  fuch  ap  ordinary  kind  that 
they  do  not  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime  colt ;  fo  that 
the  whole  number  of  bales  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  about  L.  150,000. 

Coromandel  furnilhes  Europe  with  9500  bales; 
800  of  which  are  bronght  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the 
French,  3000  by  the  Englilli,  and.  3200  by  the 
Dutch.  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  callicoes  are  dyed 
blue,  or  Itriped  blue  and  red  for  the  African  trade. 
The  others  are  fine  muffins,  printed  callicoes,  and 
handkerchiefs  from  Maffulipatan,  or  Paliacate.  It  is 
proved  by  experience  that  each  of  thel'e  bales  colbs 
only  about  L.  42  Sterling;  conl'equently  they  ought  to 
bring  in  to  the  manufactory  where  they  are  wrought, 
near  L.  360,000.  The  payments  are  not  entirely 
made  in  Ijiecie,  either  in  Europe  or  Alia ;  we  give  in 
exchange,  cloths,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and  feme 
other  articles  of  lei’s  value.  On  the  other  hand,  Afia 
pays  with  fpices,  pepper,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and  dates. 
All  thefe  articles  taken  together  may  amount  to  about 
L.  210,000 ;  and  from  this  calculation  it  follows,  that 
Coromandel  receives  annually  from  Europe  about 
L.  300,000  in  money.  The  Britilh  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  lame  fuperiority  on  this  coall  that  they  have 
elfewhere,  have  formed  on  it  feveral  lettlemems, 

CORONA,  among  anatomills,  denotes  that  edge 
of  the  glans  penis,  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  or  Halt ,  in  optics,  a  luminous  circle,  lur- 
rounding  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  fixed  liars. 
Sometimes  thefe  circles  are  white,  and  fometimes  co¬ 
loured,  like  the  rainbow.  Sometimes  one  only  is  vi- 
fible,  and  fometimes  feveral  concentric  coronas  make 
their  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  Thofe  which  have 
been  feen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more 
than  three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  diameter ;  thole 
which  furround  the  moon  are,  alfo,  loinetimes  no  more 
than  three  or  five  degrees ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  furround  the  fun,  are  of  very  different  magni¬ 
tudes,  viz.  of  120  o',  22Q  3j',  36°  o',  38®  o',  4t° 
2',  450  o',  46°  24',  470  O',  and  90°,  or  even  larger 
than  this.  Their  diameters  alfo  fometimes  vary  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  obfervation,  and  the  breadths  both  of 
the  coloured  and  white  circles  are  very  different,  viz. 
of  2,  4,  or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  of  thel’e  coronas  are  more  dilute  than 
thofe  of  the  rainbow ;  and  they  are  in  a  different  or¬ 
der,  according  to  their  lize.  In  thofe  which  Newton 
obferved  in  1692,  they  were  in  the  following  order, 
reckoning  from  the  infide.  In  the  innermoft  were 
blue,  white,  and  red ;  in  the  middle  were  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  red ;  in  the  ontermoft,  pale 
blue,  and  pale  red.  Mr  Huygens  obferved  red  next 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  blue  outwards.  Sometimes  they 
are  red  on  the  infide,  and  white  on  the  outfide.  .  M. 
Weidler  obferved  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  infide, 
,and  white  on  the  outfide.  In  France,  one  was  ob¬ 
ferved  in  1683,  the  middle  of  which  was  white;  af¬ 
ter  which  followed  a  border  of  red  ;  next  to  it  was 
blue,  then  green,  and  the  outerrnoft  circle  was  a  bright 
13G2  red. 


Got***. 
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1  Corona,  red.  In  1728,  one  was  feen  of  a  pale  red  outward- 
ly,  then  followed  yellow,  and  then  green,  termina¬ 
ted  by  white. 

Thefe  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M. 
Mufchenbroeck  fays,  50  may  be  feen  in  the  day-time, 
almolt  every  year ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  except  the  eye  be  fo  fituated,  that  not  the  body 
of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
heavens  can  be  feen.  Mr  Middleton  fays,  that  this 
.phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America  5  for 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  every 
week,  and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month. 
Halos  round  the  fun  are  very  frequent  in  Ruflia.  M. 
jEpinus  fays,  that,  from  the  23d  of  April.1758,  to  the 
ao*h  of  September,  he  himfelf  had  obferved  no  lei's 
than  26,  and  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  twice  as  raa- 
Viy  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  can¬ 
dle  in  the  midft  of  fleam  in  cold  weather.  Alfo,  if 
glafs  windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  placed  fome  feet  from  it,  while  the  lpecla- 
tor  is  alfo  at  the  diflance  of  fome  feet  from  another 
part  of  a  window,  the  flame  wiil  be  furrounded  with 
a  coloured  halo.  And  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a 
glafs  receiver,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum 
within  it,  at  a  certain  degree  of  denfity,  the  vapour 
With  which  it  is  loaded  will  make  a  coloured  halo 
round  the  flame.  This  was  obferved  by  Otto  Gue¬ 
ricke.  In  December  1756,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  ob¬ 
ferved  that,  when  the  glafs  windows  of  his  room 
were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  ice  on  the  infide, 
the  moon  appearing  through  it  was  furrounded  with  a 
large  and  varioufly  coloured  halo ;  and,  opening  the 
window,  he  found  that  it  arofe  intirely  from  that  thin 
plate  of  ice,  for  none  was  feen  except  through  it. 

Similar,  in  fome  refpetts,  to  the  halo,  was  the  re¬ 
markable  appearance  which  M.  Bouguer  defcribes,  as 
obferved  by  himfelf  and  his  companions,  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Pichinca,  in  the  Cordilleras.  When  the-  fun 
was  juft  rifing  behind  them,  fo  as  to  appear  white, 
each  of  them  faw  his  own  fliadow  projected  upon  it, 
and  no  other.  The  diflance  was  fuch,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  fliadow  were  ealily  diftinguifliable,  as  the 
arms,  the  leg,  and  the  head  ;  but  what  furprifed  them 
moft,  was,  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind 
of  glory,  confifting  of  three  or  four  fmall  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all 
the  varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the 
circle  of  red  on  the  outfide.  The  intervals  between 
thefe  circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of 
them  all  were  conftantly  changing.  The  laft  of  them 
was  very  faint,  and,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  was 
another  great  white  circle,  which  furrounded  the 
whole.  As  near  as  M.  Bouguer  could  compute,  the 
diameter  of  the  firft  of  thefe  circles  was  about  5^  de¬ 
grees,  that  of  the  fecond  11,  that  of  the  third  17,  and 
fo  on  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about 
76  degrees.  This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a 
cloud  confiding  of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops 
of  rain,  like  the  rainbow.  When  the  fun  was  not  in 
the  horizon,  only  part  of  the  white  circle  was  vifible, 
as  M.  Bouguer  frequently  obferved  afterwards. 

Similar  alfo  to  this  curious  appearance,  was  one 
that  was  obferved  by  Dr  M‘F ait  in  Scotland. !  This 


gentleman  obferved  a  rainbow  round  his  fliadow  in  Corons. 

the  mift,  when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  above  it. - — 

In  this  lituation  the  whole  country  round  l'eemed,  as  it 
were,  buried  under  a  vaft  deluge,  and  nothing  but 
the  tops  of  diftant  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above 
the  flood ;  lb  that  a  man  would  think  of  diving  down 
into  it  with  a  kind  of  horror.  In  thole  upper  regions 
the  air,  he  fays,  is  at  that  time  very  pure  and  a- 
grceable  to  breath  in.  At  another  time  he  obferved 
a  double  range  of  colours  round  his  fliadow  in  thefe 
circuniftances.  The  colours  of  the  outermoll  range 
were  broad  and  very  diltimft,  and  every  where  about 
two  feet  diftant  from  the  fliadow.  Then  there  was 
a  darkilh  interval,  and  after  that  another  narrower 
range  of  colours,  clolely  furrounding  the  fliadow,  which 
was  very  much  contracted.  This  perl'on  Items  to  think 
that  thefe  ranges  of  colours  are  c  .tilled  by  the  inflection 
of  the  rays  of  light,  the  fame  that  occalioned  the  ring 
of  light  which  furrounds  the  Ihadows  of  all  bodies,  ob¬ 
ferved  by  M.  Maraldi,  and  this  author*.  But  the  pro-  *  EdinL 
digious  variety  with  which  thefe  appearances  are  ex-  EJptys, 
hibited  feems  to  Ihew  that  many  of  them  do  not  reflilt  v°f  T* 
from  the  general  laws  6f  reflexion,  refraClion,  or  p' 
inflection,  belonging  to  tranlparent  fubftances  of  a 
large  mafs ;  but  upon  the  alternate  reflexion  and  tranf- 
miflion  of  the  different  kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to  fub¬ 
ftances  reduced  to  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or  confin¬ 
ing  of  feparate  and  very  minute  parts.  But  where 
the  dimenlions  of  the  coronas  are  pretty  conftantj  as 
in  the  ufual  and  larger  halo,  which  is  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  rainbow,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  general  principles  of  refraCtion  only. 

Delcartes  oblerves,  that  the  halo  never  appears 
when  it  rains:  from  which  he  concludes  that  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  occafioned  by  the  refraClion  of  light  in  the 
round  particles  of  ice,  which  are  then  floating  in  the 
atmofphere  ;  and  though  thefe  particles  are  flat  when 
they  fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  mull  be  pro¬ 
tuberant  in  the  middle,  before  their  defcent  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  protuberancey  he  imagined  that  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  halo  would  vary. — In  treating'  of  me¬ 
teors,  Gafltndi  fuppofed  that  a  halo  is  the  fame  thing 
with  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  being  in  both 
cafes  twice  refraCled  and  once  reflected  within  each 
drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  that  all  the  difference 
there  is  between  them  arifes  from  their  different  litu¬ 
ation  with  refpeCt  to  the  obferver.  For,  whereas, 
when  the  fun  is  behind  the  fpeClator,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  ;  when  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  ;  fo  that,  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
geometry,  the  angle  under  which  the  object  appears 
in  this  cafe,  Vnuft  be  juft  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 

Though  this  writer  fays  a  great  deal  upon  the  fubjetft, 
and  endeavours  to  give  reafons  why  the  colours  of  the 
halo  are  in  a  different  order  to  thofe  of  the  rainbow, 
he  does  not  defcribe  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedlator  when  a  halo 
is  formed  by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain 
his  ideas. 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  fhow  that  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  halo  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  rainbow. 

If/  fays  he,  a  fphere  of  glafs  or  cryftal,  AB,  full  of 
water, 
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un|prona.  water,  be  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  fun  Aiming  from 

— » -  C,  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured 

dgXXIII.  on  t'ie  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which  conilitute 

■*i»li.n0i.  two  rainbows  ;  but  there  will  all'o  be  another  on 
the  part  oppofite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which 
meeting  at  E,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  co¬ 
loured  circle  G,  as  will  be  vifible,  if  the  light  that  is 
tranfmitted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  The  colours  alfo  will  appear  to  an 
eye  placed  in  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cone  FEG. 
Meafuring  the  angle  FEH,  he  found  it  to  be  23  de¬ 
grees.  They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this 
cone  that  were  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow. 
This  experiment  he  thought  fufficiently  illuftrated 
|  the  generation  of  the  halo  j  l’o  that  whenever  the  tex- 

|  ture  of  the  clouds  is  fuch,  as  not  entirely  to  intercept 

the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  denfity,  there  will  always  be  an  halo  round 
them,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  thofe 
drops  which  are  23  degrees  diftant  from  the  fun  or 
0  2.  moon.  If  the  fun  be  at  A,  and  the  fpedlator  in  B, 
the  halo  will  be  the  circle  DFE,  DBE  being  46  de¬ 
grees,  or  twice  23. 

The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more 
dilute  than  thole  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  is  owing 
principally  to  their  being  formed  not  in  large  drops  of 
rain,  but  in  very  fmall  vapour  ;  for  if  the  drops  of 
water  were  large,  the  cloud  would  be  fo  thick,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fen  could  not  be  regularly  tranfmitted 
through  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  obfer- 
ved,  that  when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  thin 
vapours,  the  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  cir¬ 
cles  of  colours  which  are  fometimes  feen  round  can¬ 
dles,  it  was  his  opinion  that  they  are  owing  to  nothing 
but  moifture  on  the  eye  of  the  obferver  ;  for  that  he 
could  never  produce  this  appearance  by  means  of  va¬ 
pour  only,  if  he  wiped  his  eyes  carefully  ;  and  he  had 
obferved  that  fuch  circles  are  vifible  to  fome  perfons 
and  not  to  others,  and  to  the  fame  perfons  at  one  time 
and  not  another. 

The  moll  confiderable  of  all  the  theories  refpcdling 
halos,  and  that  which  has  met  with  moft  favourable 
and  the  longeft  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Huygens. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  it  with  refpedl,  and  Dr 
Smith,  in  his  Complete  fyftem  of  Optics,  does  not  fo 
much  as  hint  at  any  other.  The  occafion  of  M.  Huy¬ 
gens  publilhing  his  thoughts  on  this  fubjedl,  was  the 
appearance  of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  May 
1667,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards 
tranflated,  and  publilhed  in  the  Englilh  Philofophical 
tranfaclions,  and  which  may  be  feen  in  Lowthorp’s 
Abridgment,  Vol.  2,  p.  189.  But  this  article  contains 
nothing  more  than  the  heads  of  a  difcourfe,  which  he 
afterwards  compofed,  but  never  quite  finifhed,  on  this 
fubjedl ;  and  which  has  been  tranflated,  with  fome  ad¬ 
ditions,  by  Dr  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  chiefly  extracted. 

Our  philofopher  had  been  firft  engaged  to  think 
particularly  upon  this  fubject,  by  the  appearance  of 
five  funs  at  Warfaw,  in  1658  ;  prefently  after  which, 
he  fays,  he  hit  upon  the  true  caufe  of  halos,  and  not 
long  after  of  that  of  mock  funs  alfo. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  obfervations. 


it  mult  be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  Corona 
kind  of  bodies  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  according  to 
the  known  laws  of  optics,  will,  either  by  means  of  re¬ 
flection  or  refraction,  produce  the  appearance  in  quef- 
tion,  when  nothing  elfe  can  be  found  that  will  do  it, 
we  muft  ncquielce  in  the  hypothelis,  and  fuppol'e  fuch 
bodies  to  exilt,  even  though  we  cannot  give  a  fatif- 
faCtory  account  of  their  generation.  Now,  two  fuch 
bodies  are  alfiimed  by  Mr  Huygens  ;  one  of  them  a 
round  ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  a 
tranfparent  fliell;  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  fimi- 
lar  compofition.  By  the  help  of  the  former  lie  endea¬ 
vours  to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe 
bodies  which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  thefe  phenomena,  are  not,  however,  a  mere  af- 
l'umption  ;  for  fome  fuch,  though  of  a  larger  fize  than 
his  purpofe  requires,  have  been  adlually  found,  con- 
filling  of  fnow  within,  and  ice  without.  They  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  Defcartes. 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  them,  he  imagines 
not  to  exceed  the  fize  of  a  turnip-feed  ;  but,  in  order 
to  illullrate  this  hypothefis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one, 
of  a  larger  fize,  in  ABCD,  EF,  reprefenting  thepig.i.n0 
kernel  of  fnow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coining  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  fide  AD,  it  is 
manifeft  they  will  be  fo  refradlecl  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
bend  inwards ;  and  many  of  them  will  ftrike  upon 
the  kernel  EF.  Others,  however,  as  GA,  and  HD, 
will  only  touch  the  fides  of  the  kernel ;  and  being  a- 
gain  refracted  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines 
BK,  CK,  croffing  each  other  in  the  point  K,  whole 
nearell  dillance  from  the  globule  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  its  apparent  diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK 
be  produced  towards  M  and  L,  (fig.  1.  n°  4.)  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  light  can  reach  the  eye  placed  within  the 
angle  LKM,  but  may  fajl  upon  it  when  placed  out  of 
that  angle,  or  rather  the  cone  reprefented  by  it. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  every  other  of  thefe  globules 
will  have  a  fliadow  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  of  the 
fun  will  not  be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  at  N,  and 
that  be  conceived  to  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  the  fides 
of  which  NR,  NQ,  are  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  cone  QNR,  can  fend  any  rays  of 
the  fun  to  the  eye  at  N.  But  any  other  globule  out 
of  this  cone,  as  X,  may  fend  thofe  rays,  which  are 
more  refradted  than  XZ,  to  the  eye  ;  fo  that  this  will 
appear  erilighteneil,  while  thofe  within  the  cone  will 
appear  obfcure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  area,  or  fpace,  quite  round  the  fun,  muft  appear 
dark;  and  that  the  fpace  next  to  this  area  will  appear 
luminous,  and  more  fo  in  thofe  parts  that  are  neareft 
to  the  obfcure  area;  becaufe,  he  fays,  it  may  e.ifily  be 
demonftrated,  that  thofe  globules  which  are  neareft 
to  the  cone  QNR  exhibit  the  largeft  image  of  the 
fun.  It  is  plain,  alio,  that  a  corona  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fame  manner,  whatever  be  the  fun’s  al¬ 
titude,  becaufe  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  globules. 

To  verify  this  hypothefis,  our  philofopher  advifes 
ns  to  expofe  to  the  fun  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  with 
water,  and  having  fome  opaque  fubftance  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  it  ;  and  he  fays  we  fltall  find,  that  we  Ihall  not 
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Corona-  be  able  to  fee  the  fun  through  it,  unlefs  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  a  place  oppolite  to  the  centre  of  it ;  but 
as  foon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light,  the  image  of  the 
fun  will  immediately  appear  the  brigutell,  and  coloured 
red,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  in  the  rainbow. 

Thefe  coronas,  be  fays,  often  appear  about  the 
moon  ;  but  the  colours  are  fo  weak  as  to  appear  only 
white.  Such  white  coronas  he  had  all'o  feen  about 
the  fun,  when  the  fpace  within  them  appeared  fcarce 
darker  than  that  without.  This  he  fuppofes  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  there  are  but  few  of  thofe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere  :  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear  ;  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  the  area  within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  iize  of  the 
dark  kernel  ;  for  the  larger  it  is  with  refpeCt  to  the 
whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  be¬ 
hind  it. 

The  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  Mr  Huygens 
fuppofes  to  have  confided  of  foft  fnow,  and  to  have 
been  rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and 
thawed  on  their  outfides  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo  45  degrees,  he 
demonllrates  that  the  femi-diameter  of  the  globule 
mult  be  to  the  femi-diameter  of  the  kernel  of  fnow 
very  nearly  as  1000  to  480  ;  and  that  to  make  a  co¬ 
rona  of  100  degrees,  it  mult  be  as  a  1000  to  680. 

Mr  W eidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelias,  pub- 
Hlhed  at  Wirtemburgh  in  1738,  obferves  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  fuch  globules  as  Mr  Huygens* 
hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  fuch  a  precife  pro¬ 
portion,  fhould  exift  ;  and  if  there  were  fuch  bodies, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  too  final!  to  produce  the  ef¬ 
fects  afcribed  to  them.  Befides,  he  obferves  that  ap¬ 
pearances  exactly  llmilar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapours  alone  are  concerned ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  (team  of  boiling  water  in 
frplty  weather,  or  in  the  midlt  of  the  vapour  iffuing 
copioudy  from  a  bath,  or  behind  a  receiver,  when  the 
air  is  fo  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  liipporting 
the  water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  fun  twice  re¬ 
flected  and  twice  refracted  within  fmall  drops  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  fnfficient,  he  fays,  without  any  opaque  kernel, 
to  produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  halos  that  have 
the  red  light  towards  the  fun,  as  may  be  proved  by 
experiment.  That  the  diameter  of  the  halo  is  gene¬ 
rally  half  of  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as 
Gaflendi  did  before  him. 

M.  Mariotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  fmall 
coronas  by  the  tranfmifiion  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  fuffers  two  refractions,  without  any 
intermediate  reflection.  He  Ihews  that  light  which 
comes  to  the  eye,  after  being  refraCted  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon  the  drop 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  becaufe  more  rays  fall  upon 
any  given  quantity  of  furface  in  that  fituation,  fewer 
of  them  are  reflected  with  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  they  are  not  fo  much  fcattered  after  refraCtion. 
The  red  will  always  be  outermoft  in  thefe  coronas, 
as  confifting  of  rays  which  fuffer  the  leaft  refraction. 
And  whereas  he  had  feen,  when  the  clouds  were  dri¬ 
ven  brilkly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  vary¬ 
ing  frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  fometimes  of 


two,  fometimes  of  three,  and  fometimes  of  four  de-  Comnn, 
grees  ;  fometimes  alfo  being  coloured,  fometimes  only 
white,  and  iometimes  difappearing  intirely  ;  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  all  thefe  variations  arofe  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  thicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  which  fometimes 
more  and  iometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmitted.  He 
fuppoled,  alfo,  that  the  light  which  formed  them  might 
fometimes  be  reflected,  and  at  other  times  refraCted. 

As  to  thofe  coronas  which  confift  of  two  orders  of  co¬ 
lours,  he  imagined  that  they  were  produced  by  fmall 
pieces  of  fnow,  which  when  they  begin  to  diffolve,  form 
figures  which  are  a  little  convex  towards  their  extre¬ 
mities.  Sometimes,  alfo,  the  fnow  will  be  melted  in 
different  lhapes ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  colours  of  feve- 
ral  halos  will  be  intermixed,  and  confufed  ;  and  l'uch, 
he  fays,  he  had  fometimes  obferved  round  the  fun. 

M.  Mariotte  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co¬ 
ronas,  namely  thofe  that  are  about  4 s  degrees  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  recourfe  to  equi¬ 
angular  prifms  of  ice,  in  a  certain  pofition  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  fun  ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpofe  :  but  this  hy¬ 
pothefis  is  very  improbable.  In  fome  cafes  lie  thought 
that  thefe  large  coronas  were  caufed  by  hail-ftones, 
of  a  pyramidal  figure  ;  becaufe,  after  two  or  three  of 
them  had  been  feen  about  the  fun,  there  fell  the  fame 
day  feveral  fuch  pyramidal  hail-ftones.  M.  Mariotte 
explains  parhelia  by  the  help  of  the  fame  fuppofitions. 

See  Parhelia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  fubjeCt  of  halos,  but  he 
has  hinted  at  his  fentiments  concerning  them  occafio- 
nally ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  confidered  the 
larger  and  lei's  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refraction, 
but  that  the  lefs  and  more  variable  appearances  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fame  caufe  with  the  colours  of  thin 
plates. 

He  concludes  his  explication  of  the  rainbow  with  • 
the  following  obfervation  on  halos  and  parhelias.  “  The 
light  which  comes  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  re¬ 
fractions,  without  any  reflexion,  ought  to  appear  the 
ftrongeft  at  the  diftance  of  about  26  degrees  from 
the  fun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di¬ 
ftance  from  him  increal'es.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  light  tranfmitted  through  fpherical  hail- 
ftones  :  and  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  tranfmitted  light  may  be  fo  ftrong,  at  a  little 
lefs  diltance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  fun  or  moon  ;  which  halo,  as  often  a-s  the 
hail-ftones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then 
it  mull  be  red  within  by  the  leaft  refrangible  rays^ 
and  blue  without  by  the  molt  refrangible  ones  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  the  hail-ftones  have  opaque  globules  of  fnow 
in  their  centres  to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo, 
as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved,  and  make  the  infide  of 
it  more  diltinCtly  defined  than  it  would  otherways  be. 

For  fuch  hail-ftones,  though  fpherical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  fnow,  may  make  a  halo  red  within, 
and  colourlefs  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  as  halos  ufe  to  be.  For  of  thofe  rays  which 
pals  dole  by  the  fnow,  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  leaft  refraCted,  and  fo  come  to  the  eye  in  the 
ftraighteft  lines.” 
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Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  on  the 
fubjeft  of  halos  we  find  l'ubjoined  to  the  account  of 
his  experiments  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glafs, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  thin  ones.  “  As  light  reflected  by  a  lens 
quick- lilvered  on  the  back  fide  makes  the  rings  of  the 
colours  above  defcribed,  fo  (he  fays),  it  ought  to  make 
the  like  rings  in  paffing  through  a  drop  of  water.  At 
the  firft  reflexion  of  the  rays  within  the  drop,  fome 
colours  ought  to  be  tranfmitted,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
lens,  and  others  to  be  reflected  back  to  the  eye.  For 
iuftance,  if  the  diameter  of  a  fmall  drop  or  globule  of 
water  be  about  the  yooth  part  of  an  inch,  fo  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  paffing  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  eafy  tranfmiffion  within  the 
globule,  and  all  the  red-making  rays  which  are  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  this  middle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  firs  within  the  globule,  and  all  the  like  rays 
at  a  certain  farther  diftance  round  about  it  have  248 
fits,  and  all  thofe  at  a  certain  farther  diftance  247  fits, 
and  fo  on,  thefe  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
tranfmiffion,  falling  on  a  white  paper,  will  make  con¬ 
centric  rings  of  red  upon  the  paper  ;  fuppofing  the 
light  which  pafffes  through  one  Angle  globule  ftrong 
enough  to  be  fenfible,  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.  Snp- 
pofe  now  that  in  a  fair  day  the  fun  fliould  fliine  throngh 
a  thin  cloud  of  fuch  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  fame  fize,  the  fun  feen 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  furrounded  with 
the  like  concentric  rings  of  colours,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  ring  of  red  fliould  be  71  degrees,  that  of 
the  fecond  ioi,  that  of  the  third  120  33’,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  globules  of  water  are  bigger  or  lefs, 
the  ring  fhould  be  lefs  or  bigger.” 

This  curious  theory'  our  author  informs  us  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  ohfervation  which  he  made  in  1692.  He 
faw  by  reflexion,  in  a  veflel  of  ftagnating  veflel,  three 
halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like 
three  little  rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  The  co¬ 
lours  of  the  firft,  or  innermoft  crown,  were  blue  next 
the  fun,  red  without,  and  white  in  the  middle,  between 
the  blue  and  red.  Thofe  of  the  fecond  crown  were 
pnrple  and  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without,  and 
green  in  the  middle.  And  thofe  of  the  third  were 
pale  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without.  Thefe  crowns 
inclofed  one  another  immediately,  fo  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in  this  continual  order  from  the  fun  out¬ 
ward  ;  blue,  white,  red ;  purple,  blue,  green,  pale 
yellow,  and  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  red.  The  diameter 
of  the  fecond  crown,  meafured  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  fide  of  the  fun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  fame  colour  on  the  other  fide,  was  91 
degrees,  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  tire  firft 
and  third  he  had  not  time  to  meafure  ;  but  that  of  the 
firft  feemed  to  be  about  five  or  fix  degrees,  and  that 
of  the  third  about  twelve.  The  like  crowns  appear 
fometjmes  about  the  moon.  For  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1664,  on  February  19th  at  night,  he  faw  two 
fuch  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  firft, 
or  innermoft,  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  fecond  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
the  moon  was  a  circle  of  white  ;  and  next  about  that 
the  inner  crown,  which  was  of  a  bluilh  green  within, 


next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without  ;  _ 
anti  next  about  thefe  colours  were  blue  and  green  on 
the  infide  of  the  outer  crown,  and  red  on  the  outfide 
of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  there  appeared  a  halo  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  about  220  35'  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 

It  was  elliptical ;  and  its  long  diameter  was  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon,  verging  below  fartheft  from  the 
moon.  He  was  told  that  the  moon  has  fometimes 
three  or  more  concentric  crowns  of  colours  encompaf- 
fing  one  anoilier  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
equal  the  globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  another, 
the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  co¬ 
lours  will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  22~  degrees  from  the  moon,  is  of  another 
fort.  By  its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  below  than  above,  he  concludes  that  it  was 
made  by  refraction  in  fome  kind  of  hail  or  fnow  float* 
ing  in  the  air  in  an  horizontal  pofture,  the  refracting 
angle  being  about  50  or  60  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  it  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  reafon 
why  this  halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from 
the  moon  towards  the  horizon,  is  a  deception  of  fight, 
and  the  fame  with  that  which  makes  the  moon  ap¬ 
pear  larger  in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Kotelnihow,  having,  like  Dr  Halley,  made  very 
accurate  obfervations  to  determine  the  number  of  pof- 
fible  rainbows,  confidered  the  coloured  halo  which  ap¬ 
pears  about  a  candle  as  the  fame  thing  with  one  o£ 
thefe  bows  which  is  formed  near  the  body  of  the  fun, 
but  which  is  not  vifible  on  account  of  his  exceffive 
fplendor. 

Laftly,  M.  Mufchenbroeck  concludes  his  account  of 
coronas  with  obferving,  that  fome  denfity  of  vapour,, 
or  fome  thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
in  its  tranfmiffion  through  the  fmall  globules  of  water, 
or  their  ititeiftices,  into  its  feparate  colours  :  but  what 
that  denfity  was,  or  what  was  the  fize  of  the  particles 
which  compofed  the  vapour,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

Corona,  amongbotanifts,  the  name  given  by  fome 
to  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  com¬ 
pound  ftow'er.  It  correfponds  to  the  radius  of  Linnseus ; 
and  is  examplified  in  the  flat,  tongue-fliaped  petals 
which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daify  or  fun-flower. 

Corona  Borealis,  the  northern  crown,  or  garland, 
in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemif- 
phere,  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  eight, 
in  Tycho’s  as  many,  and  in  Mr  Flamftead’s  21. 

Corona  Imperialis,  in  conchyology,  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  by  fome  authors  to  a  kind  of  valuta,  differing  from 
the  other  fliells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  or¬ 
namented  with  a  number  of  points,  forming  a  fort  of 
crown.  See  Voluta. 

Corona  Imperialis ,  in  botany.  See  Fritilla- 

RIA. 

Corona  Solis ,  in  botany.  See  Helianthus. 

CORONAL,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  future  of  the 
fkull.  See  Anatomy,  n°  xo,  g. 

CORONALE  os,  the  fame  with  the  osfrontis.  See 
Anatomy,  n°xi. 

CORONARY  vessels,  in  anatomy,  certain  vef- 
fels  which  furnifh  the  fubftance  of  the  heart  with  blood. 

Coronary  Arteries  y  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out 
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Coronary  of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium. 

II  Anatomy,  n°  387,  b.  and  386,  d. 
roner‘  Coronary  Vain,  a  vein  diffufied  oyer  the  exterior 
furface  of  the  heart.  Ibid.  n°  386,  d. 

Stomachic  Coronary,  a  vein  inferted  into  the 
trunk  of  the  fplenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the 
mefenteric,  forms  the  vena  porta.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  387,  k. 

CORONARLE,  in  botany,  the  I0*b  order  of  plants 
in  Linnasus’s  Fragments  of  a  natural  method.  Under 
this  name,  inftead  of  the  more  obvious  one  libacese, 
Linnxus  collects  a  great  number  of  genera,  mod  of 
which  furnifh  very  beautiful  garden-flowers,  viz.  al- 
buca,  cyanella,  fritillaria,  helonias,  hyacinthus,  hypo- 
xis,  lilium,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fcilla,  tulipa, 
agave,  aletris,  aloe,  anthericum,  afphodelus,  bromelia, 
burmannia,  hemerocallis,  polianthes,  tillandfia,  vera- 
truni,  yucca. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer, 
born  at  Venice.  His  (kill  in  the  mathematics  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d’Eftrees, 
his  eminence  employed  him  in  making  globes  for 
Lewis  XIV.  With  this  view  Coronelli  (pent  fome 
time  at  Paris ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  globes 
there,  which  are  efteemed.  In  168  J,  he  was  made 
cofmographer  to  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  and  four 
years  after,  public  profeflbr  of  geography.  He  found¬ 
ed  an  academy  of  cofmography  at  Venice  ;  and  died 
in  that  city  in  1718.  He  publilhed  above  400  geo¬ 
graphical  charts,  an  abridgement  of  cofmography,  fe- 
veral  books  on  geography,  and  other  works. 

CORONER,  (coronator)  an  ancient  officer  in 
England,  fo  called  becaufe  he  hath  principally  to  do 
with  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  fuch  wherein  the  king  is 
more  immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light,  the 
lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench  is  the  principal 
coroner  in  the  kingdom  •,  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  ex- 
crcife  the  jurifdiflion  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the 
realm.  But  there  are  alfo  particular  coroners  for 
every  county  of  England  ;  ufually  four,  but  fometimes 
fix,  and  fometimes  fewer.  This  officer  is  of  equal 
authority  with  the  flierifF ;  and  was  ordained,  toge¬ 
ther  with  him,  to  keep  the  peace  when  the  earls  gave 
up  the  wardlhip  of  the  county. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
court ;  and  by  the  ftatute  of  Weftminfter  1.  it  was  e- 
nadled,  that  none  but  lawful  and  difcreet  knights  ffiould 
be  chofen  ;  but  it  feems  now  fufficient  if  a  man  have 
lands  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not :  for  the  corofier  ought  to  have  an 
eftate  fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and  anfwer  any  lines  that  may  be  made  upon  him  for 
his  mifbehaviour  ;  and,  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  an¬ 
fwer,  his  fine  (hall  be  levied  on  the  county,  as  a  pu-r 
nifliment  for  eiedting  an  infuflicient  officer.  Now, 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  negledl  of  gentlemen  of 
property,  this  office  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  into  dif- 
repute,  and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands :  fo  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for  fer- 
ving  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  aforefaid 
flatute  of  Weftminfter  1.  exprefsly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king  ; 
yet  for  many  years  part  they  have  only  defired  to  be 
chofen  for  the  fake  of  their  perquifites ;  being  allow- 
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ed  fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  ftatute  3  Hen.  VU. 
c.  I.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en¬ 
larged. 

The  coroner  is  chofen  for  life ;  but  may  be  removed, 
either  by  being  made  (heriff,  or  chofen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  other  ;  and  by  the 
ftatute  25  Geo*.  II.  c.  29.  extortion,  negle<ft,  or  milbe¬ 
haviour,  are  alfo  made  caufes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  are  alfo,  like 
thofe  of  the  Iheriff,  either  judicial  or  minifterial ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  great  meafure  afcer- 
tained  by  ftatute  4  Edw.  I.  De  officio  coronatoris  ;  and 
confifts,  firft,  in  inquiring,  when  any  perfon  is  flain,  or 
dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death.  And  this  muft  be  fuper  vifum  corporis  ;  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  lit.  He 
muft  alfo  lit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  hap¬ 
pened.  And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
five,  or  fix  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he 
is  to  prefide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inqueft 
of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prifon  for  farther  trial, 
and  is  alfo  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby  :  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  murder  or  not,  he  muft  inquire  whether 
any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  Of 
the  franchife,  by  this  death  ;  and  muft  certify  the 
whole  of  this  inquifition  to  the  court  of  king’s-bench, 
or  the  next  alfizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  Ihipwrecks ;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  pofleflion  of  the  goods. 
Concerning  treafure-trove,  he  is  alfo  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  fufpedted  of  having  found  and  concealed  a 
treafure;  u  and  that  may  well  be  perceived,  (faith 
the  old  ftatute  of  Edw.  I.)  where  one  liveth  riotoully, 
haunting  taverns,  and  hath  done-fo  of  long  time 
whereupon  he  might  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  up¬ 
on  this  fufpicion  only. 

The  minifterial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
Iheriflf’s  fubftitute.  For  when  juft  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  Iheriff,  for  fufpicion  of  partiality,  (as  that 
he  is  interefted  in  the  fuit,  or  of  kindred  to  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant),  the  procefs  muft  then  be  a- 
warded  to  the  coroner,  inftead  of  the  Iheriff',  for  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  king’s  writs. 

CORONET.  See  Crown. 

Coronet,  or  Cronet ,  of  a  Horfe ,  the  loweft  part 
of  the  paftem,  which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  di- 
ftinguiffied  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof. 

CORONILLA,  jointed  podded  Colutea  ;  a  genus  . 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
dafs  of  plants.  To  this  genus  Linnaeus  alfo  joins  the 
evierus,  or  fcorpion  feua-,  though  Mr  Miller  makes  it 
a  diftinft  fpecies.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  all  of  them 
plants  of  confiderable  beauty,  with  very  bright  yellow 
flowers.  All  of  them,  however,  are  rather  too  ten¬ 
der  for  this  climate,  except  the  emerus.  This  fpecies 
rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftem,  branching  numeroufly  fix  or 
eight  feet  high,  clofely  garnilhed  with  winged  leaves 
of  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
and,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  numerous  long  flower- 
Jlalks,  each  fupporting  two  or  three  large  yellow 
flowers 
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Coronoid  flowers  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  fucceeded  by  longifli 
II  pods  ;  it  is  tafily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  likewife  by 
^°bon'a*  layers>  or  clltt*ngs-  "The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  e- 
°n~  fteemed  laxative,  and  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  common 
fena  in  fome  parts  of  Europe.  A  dye  is  procured  by 
fermentation  from  the  leaves,  like  that  of  indigo. 

CORONOID,  and  Condyloid,  Trace fes.  See 
Anatomy,  nQ  256. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  ferjeant, 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  lias  charge  over  one  of  the 
divifions,  places  and  relieves  centinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde  :  he  alfo  receives  the 
word  from  the  inferior  rounds,  which  paffes  by  his 
corps  de  garde.  This  officer  carries  a  fufee,  and  is 
commonly  an  old  foldier  :  there  are  generally  three 
Corporals  in  each  company. 

Corporal  of  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer  under  the 
mailer  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officers  the  ex- 
ercife  of  fmall  arms,  or  of  mulketry  ;  to  attend  at  the 
gang-way,  or  entering  ports,  and  obferve  that  no  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  are  brought  into  the  fhip,  unlefs  by  ex- 
prefs  leave  from  the  officers.  He  is  alfo  to  extinguilh 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o’clock  in  winter,  and 
nine  in  fummer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired  ;  and 
tov  walk  frequently  down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no  lights  but  filch  as  are 
under  the  charge  of  proper  centinels. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  incorporate, 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  perfons  or  members  are  joined 
into  one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  take,  grant,  ire. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  variety  fubiilling, 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce ;  in  order  to  prelerve  entire  and  for  ever 
thofe  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were 
granted  only  to  thofe  individuals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  compofed,  would  upon  their  death  be  ut¬ 
terly  loft  and  extinct.  To  Ihew  the  advantages  of 
theie  incorporations,  let  us  confider  the  cale  of  a  col¬ 
lege  in  either  of  our  univerfities,  founded  ad  flude/i- 
dum  et  orandum,  for  the  encouragement  and  fupport 
of  religion  and  learning.  If  this  was  a  mere  volun¬ 
tary  aflembly,  the  individuals  which  compofe  it  might 
indeed  read,  pray,  ftudy,  and  perform  fcholaftic  exeb* 
cifes  together,  fo  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  fo  : 
but  they  could  neither  frame,  nor  receive,  any  laws  or 
rules  of  their  condudt ;  none  at  leaft  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  fufficient  obligation.  Neither  could  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges  or  immunities : 
for,  if  luch  privileges  be  attacked,  which  of  all  this 
Unconnected  alfembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  them  ?  And,  when  they  are  difperfed  by  death 
or  otherwife,  how  {hall  they  transfer  thefe  advanta¬ 
ges  to  another  fet  of  ftudents,  equally  unconnected  as 
Themfelves  ?  So  alfo,  with  regard  to  holding  eftates 
or  other  property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purpofes 
of  Feligion  or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incorpo¬ 
rated,  there  is  no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  any  other  perfons  for  the  lame  purpofes,  but 
by  endlefs  conveyances  from  one  to  the  other,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  the  hands  are  changed.  But  when  they  are 
confolidated  and  united  into  a  corporation,  they  and 
their  fucceflors  are  then  confidered  as  one  perlon  in 
law  :  as  one  perfon,  they  have  one  will,  which  is  col- 
Vol.  III. 


leded  from  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  indivi-  Corpora 
duals  :  this  one  will  may  eftablifli  rules  and  orders  for  .  t;on. 
the  regulation  of  the  whole,  which  are  a  fort  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws  of  this  little  republic  ;  or  rules  and  fta- 
tutes  may  be  preferibed  to  it  at  its  creation,  which  are 
then  in  the  place  of  natural  laws  :  the  privileges- and 
immunities,  the  eftates  and  pofleffions,  of  the  corpo-  Blackfl. 
ration,  when  once  veiled  in  them,  will  be  for  ever  Comment. 
veiled,  withont  any  new  conveyance  to  new  fiiccef- 
fions  ;  for  all  the  individual  members  that  have  exift- 
ed  from  the  foundation  to  the  prefent  time,  or  that 
Ihall  ever  hereafter  exift,  are  but  one  perfon  in  law, 
a  perfon  that  never  dies  :  in 1  like  manner  as  the  river 
Thames  is  {till  the  fame  river,  though  the  parts  which 
compofe  it  are  changing  every  inllant. 

The  honour  of  originally  inventing  thefe  political 
conftitutions  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  They 
were  introduced,  as  Plutarch  fays,  by  Numa  ;  who 
finding,  upon  his  acceflion,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  two  rival  fadions  of  Sabines  and  Romans,  thought 
it  a  prudent  and  politic  mealiire  to  fubdivide  thefe 
two  into  many  fmaller  ones,  by  inllituting  feparate 
focieties  of  every  manual  trade  and  profelfion.  They 
were  afterwards  much  confidered  by  the  civil  law,  in 
which  they  were  called  univerfi tales,  as  forming  one 
whole  out  of  many  individuals  ;  or  collegia,  from  be- 
ing  gathered  together  :  they  were  adopted  alfo  by  the 
canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclefiaftical  difei- 
pline  ;  and  from  them  our  fpiritual  corporations  are 
derived.  But  our  laws  have  confiderably  refined  and 
improved  upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  ufual 
genius  of  the'Englifh  nation  :  particularly  with  regard 
to  foie  corporations,  confining  of  one  perfon  only,  of 
which  the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion  ;  their  maxim 
being*  that  “  tres  faciunt  collegium  :”  though  they 
held,  that,  if  a  corporation,  originally  confifting  of 
three  perfons,  be  reduced  to  one,  “  fi  univerfitas  ad 
unum  redit,”  it  may  Hill  fubfift  as  a  corporation,  “  et 
ftet  nomen  univerfitatis.” 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  corporations,  the  firft  di« 
vifion  of  them  is  into  aggregate  and  foie.  Corporati¬ 
ons  aggregate  con  fill  of  manyrperfons  united  toge¬ 
ther  into  one  fociety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual 
fnccelfion  of  members,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever  :  of 
which  kind  are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city, 
the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  of  a  cathedral  church.  Corporations  $ole  conlift 
of  one  perfon  only  and  his  fiiccelfors,  in  fome  particu¬ 
lar  Ilation,  who  are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to 
give  them  fome  legal  capacities  and  advantages,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  perpetnity,  which  in  their  natural  per¬ 
fons  they  could  not  have  had.  In  this  fenfe  the  king 
is  a  foie  corporation  :  fo  is  a  bilhop :  fo  are  fome  deans 
and  prebendaries,  di Hindi  from  their  feveral  chapters : 
and  fo  is  every  parfon  and  vicar.  And  the  neceffity, 
or  at  leaft  ule,  of  this  inftitntion  will  be  very  appa¬ 
rent,  if  we  confider  the  cafe  of  a  parfon  of  a  church. 

At  the  original  endowment  of  parilh- churches,  the 
freehold  of  the  church,  the  church-yard,  the  parfonage- 
honl'e,  the  glebe,  and  the  tithes  of  the  parilh,  were 
veiled  in  the  then  parfon  by  the  bounty  of  the  donor, 
as  a  temporal  recompence  to  him  for  his  fpiritual  care 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  intent  that  the  fame  emo¬ 
luments  fliould  ever  afterwards  continue  as  a  recom- 
1 3  H  pence 
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Corpora-  pence  for  the  fame  care.  But  how  was  this  to  be  ef- 
tion.  fected  ?  The  freehold  was  verted  in  the  parfon  ;  and, 
if  we  fuppofe  it  verted  in  his  natural  capacity,  on  his 
death  it  might  defcend  to  his  heir,  and  would  be  li- 
Blackft.  able  to  his  debts  and  incumbrances  :  or  at  beft  the 
Comment.  heir  might  be  compellable,  at  fome  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence,  to  convey  thefe  rights  to  the  fucceeding  in¬ 
cumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wifely  ordained, 
that  the  parfon,  quatenus  parfon,  lhall  never  die,  any 
more  than  the  king  ;  by  making  him  and  his  l'uccef- 
fors  a  corporation.  By  which  means  all  the  original 
rights  of  the  parfonage  are  preferved  entire  to  the 
fuccelfor  :  for  the  prelent  incumbent,  and  his  prede- 
celfor  who  lived  feven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  divifion  of  corporations,  either  foie  or  ag¬ 
gregate, is  into  ecclejiafticaland  lay.  Ecclesiastical 
corporations  are  where  the  members  that  compote  it 
are  entirely  fpiritual  perfons;  fuch  as  bilhops  ;  certain 
deans  and  prebendaries ;  all  archdeacons,  parfons,  and 
vicars  j  which  are  foie  corporations :  deans  and  chap¬ 
ters  at  prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot 
and  monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  Thefe 
are  eredted  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  per¬ 
petuating  the  rights  of  the  church. — Lav  corpora¬ 
tions  are  of  two  forts,  civil  and  eleemofynary.  The 
civil  are  fuch  as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  tem¬ 
poral  purpofes.  The  king,  for  inftance,  is  made  a 
corporation  to  prevent  in  general  the  pofiibility  of 
an  interregnum  or  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  to 
prefer ve  the  pofteflions  of  the  crown  entire  ;  for, 
immediately  upon  the  demife  of  one  king,  his  fuc- 
ccffor  is  in  full  pofleffion  of  the  regal  rights  and 
dignity.  Other  lay  corporations  are  erected  for  the 
good  government  of  a  town  or  particular  diftridt, 
as  a  mayor  and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgefTes, 
or  the  like  :  fome  for  the  advancement  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  as  the  tra¬ 
ding  companies  of  London,  and  other  towns :  and 
fome  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  divers  fpecial  pur¬ 
pofes  ;  as  church-gardens,  for  confervation  of  the 
goods  of  the  parilh  ;  the  college  of  phyficians  and  com¬ 
pany  of  furgeons  in  London,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  medical  fcience  ;  the  royal  fociety  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  the  fociety  of 
antiquarians  for  promoting  the  ftudy  of  antiquities. 
The  eleemofynary  fort  are  fuch  as  are  conftituted  for 
the  perpetual  dirtribution  of  the  free  alms,  or  bounty, 
of  the  founder  of  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  he  has  di¬ 
rected.  Of  this  kind  are  all  liofpitals  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  poor,  fick,  and  impotent ;  and  all  col¬ 
leges,  both  in  our  univerfities  and  out  of  them :  which 
colleges  are  founded  for  two  purpofes ;  1.  For  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by  proper  regula¬ 
tions  and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparting  afliftance  to 
the  members  of  thofe  bodies,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  profecute  their  devotion  and  ftudies  with  greater 
eafe  and  affiduity,  And  all  thefe  eleemofynary  cor¬ 
porations  are,  itridlly  fpeaking,  lay,  and  not  ecclefia- 
ftical,  even  though  compofed  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons. 


and  although  they  in  fome  things  partake  of  the  na-  Corpora- 
ture,  privileges,  and  reftridtions  of  ecdefiaflical  bo-  tion. 
dies. 

Having  thus  marihallcd  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cor-  BlackJ}. 
porations,  let  11s  next  proceed  to  confider,  1..  How  Comment. 
corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are 
their  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And,  3.  How 
they  may  be  diffolved. 

1.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  feem  to  have 
been  created  by  the  mere  adt,  and  voluntary  aflocia- 
tion,  of  their  members ;  provided  fuch  convention  was 
not  contray  to  law,  for  then  it  was  illicitum  collegium. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  prince’s  confent  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  adlually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them  ; 
but  merely  that  the  original  founders  of.  thefe  volun¬ 
tary  and  friendly  focieties  (for  they  were  little  more 
than  fuch)  fhould  not  eftablifh  any  meetings  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  laws  of  the  Hate. 

But  in  England  the  king’s  confent  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  eredtion  of  any  corporation,  either  im¬ 
pliedly  or  exprefsly  given  (a).  The  king’s  implied  con- 
lent  is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exift  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  which  our  former  kings  are 
fuppofed  to  have  given  their  concurrence  ;  common 
law  being  nothing  t  ile  but  curtom,  arilihg  from  the 
univerfal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  king  him  fell',  all  bilhops,  parfons,  vi¬ 
cars,  churchwardens,  and  fome  others  j  who  by  com¬ 
mon  law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can 
(hew  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  virtute  officii  : 
and  this  incorporation  is  fo  infeparably  annexed  to 
their  offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  £  complete  legal 
idea  of  any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  muft  alfo  have  an 
idea  of  a  Corporation,  capable  to  tranfmit  his  rights  to 
his  fucceffors,  at  the.  fame  time.  Another  method  of 
implication,  whereby  the  king’s  confent  is  prefumed, 
is  as  to  all  corporations  by  prefeription,  fuch  as  the 
city  of  London,  and  many  others,  which  have  exilted 
as  corporations,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary  ;  and  therefore  are  look¬ 
ed  upon  in  law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  • 
members  thereof  c?n  fhew  no  legal  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration,  yet  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law 
prefumes  there  once  was  one ;  and  that  by  the  variety 
of  accidents,  which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the 
charter  is  loft  ordeltroyed.  The  methods  by  which 
the  king’s  confent  is  exprefsly  given,  are  either  by  adi 
of  parliament  or  charter.  By  adt  of  parliament,  of 
which  the  royal  aftent  is  a  necellary  ingredient,  cor¬ 
porations  may  undoubtedly  be  created  :  but  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  moll  of  thofe  ftatutes,  which  are  ufually 
cited  as  having  created  corporations,  do  either  confirm  . 
fuch  as  have  been  before  created  by  the  king;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  eredled  by  char¬ 
ter  10  Hen.  VIII.  which  charter  was  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  in  parliament ;  or,  they  permit  the  king  to  e- 
redl  a  corporation  in  j'utitro  with/uch  and  fuch  pow-r 
ers  ;  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and.  the 
fociety  of  the  Bntilh  filhery,  So  that  the- immediate 
creative  adl  is  ufnally  performed  by  the  king  alone, 
in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative. 

All 


(a)  Cities  and  towns  were  firft  erefted  into  corporate  communities  on  the  continent,  and  endowed  with  many  valuable  privileges, 
about  the.  nth  .  ratury,  (Robertf.  C  ha.  V.  i  30.);  to  which  the  confent  of  the  feodal  Ibyereign  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  as  jnar.yr 
of  his  prerogatives  and  revenues  were  thereby  confiderably  diminilhed. 
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All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora¬ 
tions  exift,  by  common  law,  by  prefeription,  and  by 
aft  of  parliament,  are  for  the  moft  part  reducible  to 
this  of  the  king’s  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration.  The  king’s  creation  may  be  performed  by 
the  words  “  creamus,  erigimus,  fundamus,  incorpora- 
mus,”  or  the  like.  Nay  it  is  held,  that  if  the  king 
grants  to  a  fet  of  men  to  have  gtldam  mercatorienn, 

“  a  mercantile  meeting  or  aflembly,”  this  is  alone  fuf- 
fieient  to  incorporate  and  eftablilh  them  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  laid)  may  grant  to  a  fubjeft  the 
power  of  erefting  corporations,  though  the  contrary 
was  formerly  held  :  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  fub¬ 
jeft  to  name  the  perfons  and  powers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  at  his  plea  fur  e  ;  but  it  is  really  the  king  that  e- 
refts,  and  the  fubjeft  is  but  the  inftrument :  for  though 
none  but  the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qui  fa- 
cit  per  alitim,  facit  per  fe.  In  this  manner  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  has  power  by  char¬ 
ter  to  ereft  corporations ;  and  has  aftually  often  ex¬ 
erted  it  in  the  ereftion  of  feveral  matriculated  com¬ 
panies,  now  f'ubfifting,  of  tradefmen  fubfervient  to  the 
ftudents. 

When  a  corporation  is  erefted,  a  name  muft  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  it  j  and  by  that  name  alone  it  mnft  fue,  and  be 
fued,  and  do  all  legal  afts. 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  formed  and  named,  it 
acquires  many  powers  and  rights,  Which  we  are  next 
to  confider.  Some  of  thefe  are  neceCariiy  and  infe- 
parably  incident  to  every  corporation  ;  which  inci¬ 
dents,  as  foon  as  a  corporation  is  duly  erefted,  are  ta¬ 
citly  annexed  of  courfe.  As,  i.  To  have  perpetual 
fucceflion.  This  is  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation  : 
for  there  -cannot  be  a  fucceflion  for  ever  without  an 
incorporation  ;  and  therefore  all  aggregate  corpora¬ 
tions  have  a  power  neceflarily  implied  of  elefting 
members  in  the  room  of  fuch  as  go  off.  2.  To  fue  or 
be  fued,  implead  or  be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive, 
by  its  corporate  name,  and  do  all  other  afts  as  natu¬ 
ral  perfons  may.  3.  To  purchafe  lands,  and  hold 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  themfelves  and  their  fuccef- 
fors  :  which  two  are  confequential  to  the  former. 
4.  To  have  a  common  feal.  For  a  corporation,  being 
an  inviftble  body,  cannot  manifeft  its  intentions  by  any 
perfonal  aft  or  oral  difeourfe :  it  therefore  afts  and 
fpeaks  only  by  its  common  feal.  For,  though  the  par¬ 
ticular  members  may  exprefs  their  private  confents  to 
any  aft,  by  words,  or  figning  their  names,  yet  this 
does  not  bind  the  corporation  ;  it  is  the  fixing  of  the 
feal,  and  that  only,  which  unites  the  feveral  aflents  of 
the  individuals,  who  compofe  the  community,  and 
makes  one  joint  aflent  of  the  whole.  5.  To  make 
by-laws  or  private  ftatutes  for  the  better  government 
of  the  corporation  ;  which  are  binding  upon  them¬ 
felves,  unlefs  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
then  they  are  void.  But  no  trading  company  is  with 
us  allowed  to  make  by-laws,  which  may  affeft  the 
king’s  prerogative,  or  the  common  profit  of  the  people, 
under  penalty  of  40 1.  unlefs  they  be  approved  by  the 
chancellor,  treafurer,  and  chief  jultices,  or  the  judges 
of  aflize  in  their  circuits  :  and,  even  though  they  be 
fo  approved,  (fill  if  contrary  to  law  they  are  void. 
Thefe  five  powers  are  infeparably  incident  to  every 
corporation,  at  lead  to  every  corporation  aggregate  : 
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for  two  of  them,  though  they  may  be  praftifed,  yet  Corpora- 
are  very  unneceflary  to  a  corporation  foie  ;  viz.  to  tlon‘ 
have  a  corporate  feal  to  telfify  his  foie  aflent,  and  to 
make  ftatutes  for  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduft. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lands  for  Bhcf- 
themfelves  and  fuccellors  ;  but  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  ftatute  of  wills ;  fo  that  no  devife  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is  good ;  except  for  charitable  ufes, 
by  ftatute  43  Eliz.  c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  great¬ 
ly  narrowed  by  the  ftatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And  alfo, 
by  a  great  variety  of  ftatutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purchafing  from  any  living  granter,  is  much  abridged; 
fo  that  now  a  corporation,  either  ecclefiaftical  or  lay, 
muft  have  a  licence  from  the  king  to  purchafe,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  veiled  in  them 
by  the  common  law  :  nor  is  even  this  in  all  cafes  fuf- 
ficient.  Thefe  ftatutes  are  generally  called  the  ftatutes 
of  mortmain.  See  Mortmain. 

The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  confidered 
in  their  coporate  capacity,  may,  like  thofe  of  natural 
perfons,  be  reduced  to  this  fingle  one  ;  that  of  afting 
up  to  the  end  or  delign,  whatever  it  be,  for  which 
they  were  created  by  their  founder. 

III.  HoW  corporations  may  be  diflolved.  Any  par¬ 
ticular  member  may  be  disfranchifed,  or  lofe  his  place 
in  the  corporation,  by  afting  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  fociety,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  :  or  lie  may  refign 
it  by  his  own  voluntary  aft.  But  the  body  politic  may 
alfo  itfelf  be  diflolved  in  feveral  ways ;  which  difiolu- 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation  :  and  in  this 
cafe  their  lands  and  tenements  fhall  revert  to  the  per- 
fon,  or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  :  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
fuch  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  diflolved,  the 
granter  fhall  have  the  lands  again,  becaufe  the  caufe 
of  the  grant  faileth.  The  grant  is  indeed  only  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  ;  which  may  endure  for 
ever  :  but,  when  that  life  is  determined  by  the  diflo- 
lution  of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back  by 
reverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 

The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
totally  extinguilhed  by  its  diflblution  ;  fo  that  the 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities  :  agreeable  to  that 
niaxim  of  the  civil  law,  “  ft  quid  univ  erf  tali  debetur, 

“  fingulis  non  debetur ;  nee,  quod  debit  univerjitas , 

“  fnguli  debent .” 

A  corporation  may  be  dilfolved,  1.  By  aft  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  is  boundlefs  in  its  operations.  2.  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cafes  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  corporation.  3.  By  furrender  of  its  franchiles 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is  a  kind  of  fuicide. 

4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  negligence  or 
abufe  of  its  franchifes  ;  in  which  cafe  the  law  judges 
that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  thereupon  the  incor¬ 
poration  is  void.  And  the  regular  courfe  is  to  bring 
an  information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto, 
to  inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exer- 
cife  their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  fuch 
and  fuch  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  aft  of 
law,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  ftate,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Charles  and  king  James  II.  particularly  by  feiling  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  gave  great  and  juft  of- 
13  H  3  fence  ; 
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Corporeal  fence  ;  though  perhaps,  in  ftrktnefs  of  law,  the  pro- 
11  ceedings  in  raoft  of  them  were  fufficiently  regular :  but 
Corpufcular  the  judgment  againft  that  of  London  was  reverled  by 
aft  of  parliament  after  the  revolution ;  and  by  the  fame 
ftatute  it  is  enacted,  that  the  francliifes  of  the  city  of 
London  fhall  never  more  be  forfeited  for  any  caul’e 
'  whatfoever.  And,  becaufe  by  the  common  law  cor¬ 
porations  were  diflolved,  in  cafe  the  mayor  or  head 
officer  was  not  duly  elected  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  eftablilhed  by  prefeription,  it  is  now  pro¬ 
vided,  that  for  the  future  ho  corporation  ffiall  be  dif- 
folved  upon  that  account ;  and  ample  directions  are 
given  for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  cafe  there  be 
no  election,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  or 
preferiptive  day, 

CORPOREAL,  thofe  qualities  which  denominate  a 
body.  See  Quality,  Body,  and  Incorporeal. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  Heals  the 
ffirowd,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing 
only  the  corpfe  itfelf  is  not  felony  ;  but  it  is  puniihable 
as  a  rhifdemeanor  by  indictment  at  common  law. 

CORPULENCY,  the  Hate  of  a  perfon  too  much- 
loaded  with  fleffi  or  fat. — For  the  caufes  and  cure 
of  corpulency,  (fee  the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medi¬ 
cine. 

CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts  of: 
the  animal  ltruCiure  ;  as  corpus  callofum,  corpus  ca' 
vernofum,  8cc.  See  Anatomy,  ri°  371,  o,  p.  and 
372,  c. 

Corpus,  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  fe¬ 
veral  works  of  the  fame  nature  collected  and  bound 
together. 

Gratian  made  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  called  corpus  canonum.  The  corpus  of  the 
civil  law  is  compofed  of  the  digeH,  code,  and  inffi- 
tutes.  We  have  alfo  a  corpus  of  the  Greek  poets  j  and 
ajioiher  of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  ChriJIi,  a  feftival  of  the  church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  next  Thurfday  after  Trinity-funday,  in-, 
ttituied  in  honour  of  the  eucharift  5  to  which  alfo  one 
of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  phyfics,  a  minute  particle, or  phy- 
fical  atom,  being  fuch  as  a  natural  body  is  made  up  of. 
By  lhis  word  is  not  meant  the  elementary  particles,  nor 
the  hypoHaiical  principles  of  chemifts ;  but  fuch  par- 
tides,  whether  of  a  fimple  or  compound  nature,  whole 
parts  will  not  be  diflolved  nor  diffipated  by  ordinary 
degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy,  that  way  of  phi- 
lofophifmg  which  endeavours  to  explain  things,  and  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion, 
figure,  refl,  pofition,  ire.  of  the  corpufcles,  or  the  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  matter. 

Mr  Boyle  fums  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  cor¬ 
pufcular  hypothefis,  which  now  flouriflies  under  the 
mechanical  philofophy,  in  thefe  particulars  : 

I.  They  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  catholic  or 
univerfal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,. impenetrable, 
and  divifible  fubllance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  all  forms.  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to 
form  the.vafl  variety  of  natural  bodies^  muft  have:  mo¬ 
tion  in  fome  or  all  its  affignable  parts  ;  and  that  this 
motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 


things,  and  has  all  manner  of  directions  and  tenden*  Corfadini 
cies.  3.  Matter  mull  alfo  be  actually  divided  into  lj 
parts,  and  each  of  thefe  primitive  particles,  frag-  Corrofioife 
ments,  or  atoms  of  matter,  mult  have  its  proper  mag¬ 
nitude  or  fize,  as  alio  its  peculiar  figure  or  ffiape. 

4.  They  fuppofe  alfo,  that  thefe  differently  fized  and 
lhaped  particles  may  have  as  different  orders  and  po- 
fitions,  whereof  great  variety  may  arife  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  bodies. 

CORRADINI  de  Sezza  (Peter  Marcelinus)  a  learn¬ 
ed  civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sezza,  in  1658,.  ac¬ 
quired  the  elteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XI.  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1 743.  He  was  the  author  of  a  learn¬ 
ed  and  curious  work  entitled  “  Verus  Latium  profa- 
num  &  facrum,”  2  vols  folio ;  and  a  hiftory  of  Sezza, 
in  4»° 

CORRADO  (Sebaflian)  an  Italian  grammarian  of 
the  16th  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongups 
at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  li¬ 
terature  ;  and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,  in  order 
to  be  profeflor  of  thofe  languages.  He  wrote  feveral 
works,  the.  molt  elteemcd  of  which  are,  “  Qneflura 
in  qua  Ciccronis  Vita  refertur,”  an  excellent  per¬ 
formance  ;  and,  “  .dfe  Lingua  Latina.”  He  died  in 
US6. 

CORRECTION,  in  printing,  the  pointing  out  or 
difeoveringthe  faults  in  a  printed  Iheet,  in  order  to-be 
amended  by  the  compolitor  before  it  be  printed  off. 

See  Printing. 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  of  the  Staple,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
ftaple, .whole  bulinefs.is  to  write  down  and  record  lhe 
bargains  that  merchants  make  lhere. 

Corrector,  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  a  compofition,  which  guards  againff  or  abates 
the  force  of  another. 

CORREGGIO  (Antonia  da),  a  mofl  extraordinary 
painter,  named  from  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Modena^ 
where  lie  was  born  in  1  *94.  He  was  a  man  of  fuch 
great  natural  talents,  that  nothing  but  the  deficiencies 
of  education  prevented  his  being  the  beff  painter  in 
the  world.  This  artilt  is  noted  for  borrowing  nothing 
from  the  works  of  other  men,  and  his  novelties  are 
clear  from  cenfure.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  firlt  who 
placed  figures  in  the  aii*,  or  Iky,  of  hiitory-pieces ; 
and  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fore-ffiortening, 
and  in  “  the  magic  of  ceilings.”  Correggio  fpentr 
the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Parma  ;  where,  not- 
withflanding  his  high  reputation,  he  was  obliged  to 
work  hard  for  the  maintenance  Of  a  large  family,  and 
was  extremely  poor.  He  died  young,  in  1534,  by  an 
odd  circumflance  :  he  was  to  have  50  crowns  for  a 
piece  of  work ;  and  receiving  the  fum  in  copper,  which 
he  had  to  carry  12  miles  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  he 
overheated  himfelf ;  and  indifcreeily  drinking  cold 
water,  bronght  on  a  pleurify  that  killed  him. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another  in 
a.ccrtain  relation.  Thus,  father  and  fon  are  correla¬ 
tives.  Light  and  darknels,  motion  and  reft,  are  cor¬ 
relative  and  oppofite  terms. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medi¬ 
cines.  See  Strengtheners. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  action  of 
gnawing 
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gnawing  away,  by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  cbemiftry,  an  action  of  bodies,  by 
means  of  proper  menftruums,  that  produces  new  com¬ 
binations,  and  a  change  of  their  form,  without  con¬ 
verting  them  to  fluidity. 

CORROSIVE,  sublimate  mercury.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  n°  351. 

CORRUGATOR  muscle.  See  Anatomy,  Ta¬ 
ble,  of  the  Mufcles. 

CORROSIVES,  in  furgery,  are  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied 
to  :  fuch  are  burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  an¬ 
timony,. lapis  infernalis,  ire. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deftrudtion,  extinction,  or,  at 
leaf!,  ceffation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of  exis¬ 
tence  of  any  natural  body.  See  Putrefaction. 

Corruption  of  Blood ,  in  law,  one  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  an  attainder ;  and  is  both  .upwards  and 
downwards ;  fo  that  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  in¬ 
herit  lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  anceftors, 
nor  retain  tliofe  he  is  already  in  pofleffion  of,  nor  tranl- 
mit  them  by  deicent  to  any  heir  ;  but  the  fame  fliall 
efeheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  fubjeCt  to  the  king’s  fu- 
perior  right  of  forfeiture  ;  and  the  perfon  attainted 
fliall  alfo  obftruCl  all  defeents  t®  his  pofterity,  wliere- 
ever  they  are  obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to 
a  remoter  anceftor.  See  Attainder. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  notions  which  our  laws  have 
adopted  from  the  feodal  conllitutions,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquell ;  as  appears  from  its  being  un¬ 
known  in  thofe  tenures  which  are  indifpntably  Saxon, 
or  Gavel  kind  :  wherein,  though  by  treafon,  according 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  .laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of  de¬ 
feents,  enfues  ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no 
efeheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But,  by  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  derived  as  above,  a  man’s  blood  is  fo  univerfally 
corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  in¬ 
herit  to  him  nor  to  any  other  anceftor,  at  leaft  on  the 
part  of  their  attainted  father. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  remo¬ 
ved  but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may 
excufe  the  public  punilhment  of  an  offender ;  but  can¬ 
not  abolifh  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or 
may  accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  confequence  of  the  cri¬ 
minal’s  attainder.  He  may  remit  a  forfeiture  in  which 
the  intereft  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned  :  but  he 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  there¬ 
in  a  third  perfon  hath  an  intereft,  the  lord  who  claims 
by  efeheat.  If  therefore  a  man  hath  a  fon,  and  is  at¬ 
tainted,  and  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king;  this 
fon  can  never  inherit  to  his  father,  or  father’s  ancef¬ 
tors  ;  becaufe  his  paternal  blood,  being  once  thorough¬ 
ly  corrupted  by  his  father’s  attainder,  mull  continue 
fo  :  but  if  the  ion  had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he 
might  inherit ;  becaufe,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  is 
made  a  new  man,  and  may  convey  new  inheritable 
blood  to  his  after-born  children. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arifing  from  feudal 
principles,  but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even 
thefe  principles  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked 
upon  as  a  peculiar  hardfhip  :  becaufe  the  oppreffive 


parts  of  the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in  general  abo- 
lilhed,  it  items  unreafonable  to  referve  or  e  of  their 
molt  inequitable  confequences ,  namely,  that  the  child¬ 
ren  ihould  not  only  be  reduced  to  prelent  poverty, 
(which,  however  fevere,  is  fufficiently  juftified  upon 
reafons  of  public  policy),  but  alio  be  laid  under  future 
difficulties  of  inheritance,  on  account  of  thegnilt  of  their 
anceftors.  And  therefore  in  molt  (if  not  all)  of  the 
new  felonies  treated  by  Parliament  iince  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  is  declared  that  they  fliall  not  extend  to 
any  corruption  of  blood  :  and  by  the  ftatute  7  Anne 
c.  21.  (the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  the  fta¬ 
tute  1 7  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  itisenatfted,  that, after  thedeath 
of  the  late  pretender  and  his  fons,  no  attainder  for  rrea- 
fon  fliall  extend  to  the  dilinheriting  any  heir,  nor  the 
prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  offender  him- 
feif :  which  provilions  have  indeed  carried  the  remedy 
farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardfhip  above  com- 
plained  of ;  which  is  only  the  future  obftruftion  of  de- 
Icents,  where  the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced 
through  the  blood  of  an  attainted  anceftor. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate,  or  perlbn  who  fcours  the  fea 
for  plunder,  with  an  armed  veffel,  without  commif- 
fion  from  any  prince  or  power.  A  corfair  differs  from 
a  privateer,  in  that  the  latter  a<5Is  under  a  commiffion, 
and  only  attacks  the  velfels  of  thofe  at  war  with  the 
ftate  whence  he  had  his  commiffion. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirafs  ;  or,  according  to  0- 
thers,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole 
body,  anciently  worn  by  the  pike-men,  ufually  placed 
in  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  re¬ 
filling  the  enemy’s  affaults,  and  guarding  the  foldiers 
placed  behind  them. 

CORSICA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
8°  and  io°  E.  Long,  and  between  410  and  430  N. 
Lat.  about  too  miles  fouth  of  Genoa,  and  fubject  to 
that  republic  ;  though  the  natives  for  many  years  dis¬ 
puted  their  right.  The  ifland  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  or  purgation  *  anciently  in  ufe  among  us, 
and  which  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation 
in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperftition.  It  confifted  of  a  piece 
of  cheefe  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  confecrated  with  a  form  of  exorciiin  ;  defiring 
of  the  Almighty  that  it  might  caufe  convulfions  and 
palenefs,  and  find  no  paflage,  if  the  man  was  really 
guilty  ;  but  might  turn  to  health  and  nourifhment,  if 
he  was  innocent ;  as  the  water  ofjealoufy  among  the 
Jews  was,  by  God’s  efpecial  appointment,  to  caufe 
the  belly  to  fvvell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  woman 
was  guilty  of  adultery.  This  corfned  was  then  given 
to  the  fufpecled  perfon,  who  at  the  fame  time  alfo  re¬ 
ceived  the  holy  facrament :  if  indeed  the  corfned  was 
not,  as  fome  have  fufpcifted,  the  facramental  bread'it- 
felf ;  till  the  fubfequent  invention  of  tranfubftantiation 
preferved  it  from  profane  ufes  with  a  more  profound 
refpe<ft  than  formerly.  Our  hiftorians  alfure  us,  that 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king’s  brother, 
at  laft  appealed  to  his  corfned,  “  per  buccellum,  deglu- 
tiendam  abjuravit,”  which  ftuck  in  his  throat  and  killed 
hinii  This  cuftom  has  been  long  fince  gradually  abo- 
lilhed,  though  the  remembrance  of  it  ftill  fubfifts  in 
certain 


Corfati* 

CoiTned. 


*  See7>«/. 
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^Cort.  certain  plirafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com- 
II  mon  people  ;  as,  “  I  will  take  the  facrament  upon  it ; 

Cortex.  this  morfel  be  my  laft  and  the  like. 

CORT  (Cornelius,)  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  en¬ 
gravers,  and  befl  defigners  Holland  has  produced, 
went  to  Rome  in  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centu¬ 
ry,  and  fettled  there.  It  was  he  who  tanght  Auguf- 
tin  Caracci  to  engrave. 

CORTES  of  Spain,  a  term  purely  Spanifh,  figni- 
fying  the  courts,  i.  e.  the  Rates,  or  aflembly  of  the 
Rates,  at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  or  Cortez,  (Ferdinand),  a  Spaniih  ge¬ 
neral,  famous  for  the  conqueR  of  Mexico,  and  other 
victories  over  the  natives  of  South  America  ;  but  in¬ 
famous  for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upon  the  van- 
quiflied,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  fex.  It  pro¬ 
bably  was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received 
at  his  return  to  Europe,  by  his  royal  mafler  Charles  le 
Quint :  it  is  even  afferted  that  the  emperor  alked  him 
who  he  was  i  to  which  Cortez  replied  ;  tf  I  am  the 
man  who  have  given  you  more  provinces  than  your 
anceflors  have  left  you  towns.”  Died  in  X  JJ4,  aged 
63.  See  Mexico. 

CORTEX,  in  botany,  the  rind,  or  coarfe  outer 
bark,  of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  outer  and 
inner  barks,  which  differ  principally  in  the  finenefs  of 
their  texture,  is  particularly  explained  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Plants. 

Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  reparations  from  the 
wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  ea- 
fily  cured,  and  made  to  unite  again  by  proper  care. 
If  fed! ions  be  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  alh  and  fyca- 
more  of  a  fquare  figure,  three  ftdes  cut,  and  the  fourth 
uncut,  and  the  whole  be  afterwards  bound  round  with 
a  pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a 
fear  in  each  of  the  three  ftdes  where  it  was  cut.  If 
feveral  parts  of  the  bark  of  either  of  thefe  trees  be 
cut  off,  and  entirely  feparated  from  the  tree  ;  forne 
fliallower,  leaving  a  part  of  the  bark  on  ;  and  others 
deeper,  to  the  wood  itfelf;  thefe  pieces  being  again 
put  into  their  places,  and  bound  on  with  pack-thread, 
will  not  indeed  unite,  but  a  frelh  bark  will  grow  in 
their  places,  and  thruff  them  away  s  but  if  they  be 
firff  carefully  laid  on  in  the  exact  direction  in  which 
they  originally  grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond 
the  wound  on  every  fide  covered  with  a  large  plafier 
of  diachylon,  or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with 
pack-thread  to  keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,  the 
pieces  of  bark,  whether  cut  off  Ihallower,  or  deep 
down  to  the  very  wood  of  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite 
themfelves  to  the  places  where  they  originally  grew. 
This  cure  will  be  performed  in  about  three  weeks : 
blit  the  outer  rind  of  the  feparated  pieces  will  not  be 
plump,  but  fomewhat  fliivelled  ;  the  edges  alfo  will 
recede  fomewhat  from  their  original  place  ;  fo  that 
there  remains  a  fort  of  fear  all  round.  Thefe  expe¬ 
riments  are  befl  made  in  the  fpring  feafon  ;  for,  in 
the  autumn  and  winter,  the  fap  ariling  but  weakly, 
the  parts  that  Ihould  unite  whiter  before  that  is  brought 
about.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  experiments  has  made 
fome  think  that  the  whole  branch  of  a  tree  feparated 
and  bound  on  again  might  unite  with  the  reft.  But 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  moff  fa¬ 
vourable  manner  for  fuch  a  trial  have  all  proved  vain. 


the  branch  cut  off  withering  always  in  a  few  days,  Cortex 
however  well  united,  and  carefully  kept  on.  #  . 

Cortex  Peruvianas.  See  Cinchona.  .  Corufcati 

Cortex  Winteranus.  See  White  Cinnamon. 

CORTONA,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  men¬ 
tioned  by  many  of  the  Roman  hiftorians.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  called  Gorton ,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the 
lake  Thrafymenus.  It  Rill  retains  the  name  of  Cor¬ 
tona.  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  15. 

CORTUSA,  bear’s-ear  sanicle  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  very 
low,  flowery,  herbaceous  perennials,  crowned  by  um¬ 
bels  of  monopetalous,  wheel-fhaped  flowers,  of  a  fine 
red  colour.  They  are  natives  of  mountainous  rocky 
parts  abroad,  fo  mufl  have  a  dry  lean  foil  ;  or  they 
may  be  kept  in  pots  of  dry  fandy  earth  placed  in  the 
fliade,  and  in  fummer  muR  be  duly  watered  ;  and 
their  propagation  here  is  by  flipping  the  roots  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

CORUNNA,  or  Groyne,  a  port-town  of  Gallicia 
in  Spain,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
about  32  miles  north  of  CompoRella  :  W.  Long.  9,  o. 
and  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

CORUS,  in  Jewifli  antiquity.  See  Homer. 

Corus,  in  our  old  writers,  denotes  eight  bulhels, 
or  a  quarter. 

Go r us  is  alfo  a  wind,  fo  called  by  the  Jews,  rifing 
in  the  fummer  in  the  weR  ;  and  is  that  at  prefent  call¬ 
ed  the  north-ea ft  wind. 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering,  or  gleam  of  light 
iffuing  from  any  thing..  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  a  flafli 
of  lightning  darting  from  the  clouds  in  time  of  thun¬ 
der. 

There  is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corufca- 
tions ,  or  fparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  vifible 
not  only  in  the  dark,  but  at  noon-day,  and  that  from 
two  liquors  actually  cold.  The  method  is  this.  Fif¬ 
teen  grains  of  folid  phofphorus  are  to  he  melted  in. 
about  a  drachm  of  water  ;  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon 
it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  let  thefe  be  ‘ 
fhaken  together,  and  they  will  at  firR  heat,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great  number, 
which  will  adhere  like  fo  many  flat  s  to  the  fides  of 
the  glafs,  and  continue  burning  a  confiderable  time  ; 
after  this,  if  a  finall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
poured  in,  without  fhaking  the  vial,  the  mixture  will 
of  itfelf  take  fire,  and  burn  very  furioufly.  The  vef- 
fel  ihould  be  large,  and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  corulcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by  means 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  glafi  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  ; 
put  into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water  ;  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  feveral  times,  two  ounces,  or  more,  of 
clean  iron  filings :  upon  this  an  ebullition  and  white 
vapours  will  arife  :  then  prefent  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a  bright  fulmination,  or  flafli  like  light¬ 
ning.  Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral 
times,  the  effect  will  always  be  the  fame  ;  and  fome- 
times  the  fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glafs,  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor ;  at  others, 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  its  neck.  The 

great 
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great  caution  to  be  ufed  in  making  this  experiment  is 
the  making  the  vapour  of  a  proper  heat :  for,  if  too 
cold,  few  vapours  will  arife  j  and,  if  made  too  hot,, 
they  will  arife  too  fait,  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the 
neck  of  the  glafs,  without  any  remarkable  corufca- 
tion. 

CORVORANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant. 
See  Pelicanus. 

CORVUS,  the  raven  or  crow  kind,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picae,  the  di- 
ftiuguifhing  chara<5teriltics  of  which  are  thefe  :  The 
beak  is  convex  and  cultrated r  the  noltrils  are  covered 
with  briflly  feathers ;  the  tongue  is  forked  and  carti¬ 
laginous  ;  and  the  feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  The 
fpecies  are  19..  The  molt  remarkable  are: 

X.  The  eorax,  or  raven  of  Englifh  anthers,  weighs 
three  pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  two  inches  in 
length  ;  the  colour  is  black,  finely  glofled  with  a  rich 
blue  ;  the  belly  excepted,  which  is  of  a  dulky  colour. 
They  build  in  trees,  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  pale 
green  colour  marked  with  {'mail  brownifh  l'pots.  They 
are  very  docile  birds,  and  may  be  trained  up  to  fowling 
like  hawks  ;.  to  fetch  and  carry  like  fpaniels ;  they 
may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like  parrots ;  and,  what  is  rnoflt 
extraordinary  of  all,  they  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the 
human  voice  in  finging.  They  frequent  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  great  towns,  where  they  are  ufeful  in  devour¬ 
ing  the  carcafes  and  filth  which  would  otherwife  prove 
a  nuifance.  In  clear  weather  they  fly  in  pairs  to  a 
great  height,  making  a  deep  loud  noife,  different  from 
the  common  croaking.  Their  (cent  is  remarkably 
good  ;  and  they  are  very  long  lived.  The  quills  of 
ravens  fell  for  12  s.  per  hundred,  being  of  great  ufein 
tuning  the  lower  notes  of  an  harpfichord  when  the 
wires  are  fet  at  a  conliderable  diftance  from  the 
Ricks. 

2  The  corone,  or  carrion-crow,  in  the  form  of  its 
body  agrees  with  the  raven  ;  alfo  in  its  food,  which 
is  carrion  and  other  filth.  It  will  alfo  eat  grain  and 
infedls;  and  like  the  raven  will  pick  out  the  eyes  : 
for  which  reafon  it  was  formerly  diltinguifhed  from 
the  rook,  which  feeds  entirely,  on  grain  and  infetfts, 
by  the  name  of  the  gor,  or  gar-crow.  Virgil  fays 
that  its  croaking  foreboded  rain  : 

Turn  car ntx  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce- 
It  was  alfo  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  efpecially  if 
it  happened  to  be  feen  on  the  left  hand  : 

Ssepe  finiftra  cava  praedixit  ab  illice  cornix. 

England  breeds  more  of  this  kind  of  birds  than  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  In  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  grown  lb  numerous,  and  thought  to  he  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  that  they  were  conlidered 
as  an  evil  worthy  of  parliamentary  redrefs  ;  an  adl 
was  pa  fled  for  their  definition,  in  which  rooks  and 
choughs  were  included.  Every  hamlet  was  to  provide 
crow-nets  for  ton  years  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  at  certain  times  to  aflemble.  during  that  fpace 
to  con iu It  of  the  proper  means  for  extirpating  them. 
But  though  the  crow  abounds  thus  in  Britain,  it  is  fo 
rare  in  Sweden,  thar  Linnaeus  fpeaks  of  it  only  as  a 
bird  that  he  once  knew  killed  there.  It  lays  the  fame 
number  of  eggs  as  the  raven,  and  of  the  lame  colour  : 
immediately  after  deferting  their  young  they  go  in 


pairs.  Both  thefe  birds  are  often  found  white  or  pied  »  Corvus. 

an  accident  that  bcfals  black  birds  more  frequently - 

than  any  others.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  has  obferved 
one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  not  only  in  its  plu¬ 
mage,  but  even  in  its  bill  and  feet.  The  crow  weighs 
about  20  ounces.  Its  length  is  iS  inches  ;  its  breadth 
two  feet  two  inches. 

Concerning  thefe  birds,  we  have  the  following 
curious  anecdote  in  Mr  Edward’s  natural  hiftory  *.  *  Vol.  V. 

“  The  reverend  Mr  Robinfon  retor  of  Oufby  in  Pr“'  xxv‘ 
Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  fays,  *  that  birds 
are  natural  planters  of  all  forts  of  wood  and  trees. 

They  difleminate  the  kernels  upon  the  earth,  which 
like  nurferies  brings  them  forth  till  they  grow  up  to 
their  natural  flrength  and  perfection.’  He  fays, 

‘  About  25  years  ago,  coming  from  Rofecaftle  early 
in  the  morning,  I  obferved  a  great  number  of  crows 
very  bnfy  at  iheir  work  upon  a  declining  ground  of  a. 
molly  furface  :  I  went  out  of  my  way  on  purpofe  to 
view  their  labour,  and  I  found  they  were  planting  a 
grove  of  oaks.  The  manner  of  their  planting  was 
thus  :  they  firft  made  little  holes  in  the  earth  with 
their  bills,  going  about  and  about  till  the  hole  was  deep 
enough  ;  and  then  they  dropped  in  the  acorn,  and  co¬ 
vered  it  with  earth  and  mofs.  The  feafon  was  at  the 
latter  end  of  autumn  when  all  feeds  are  full  ripe.’ 

“  Mr  Robinfon  feems  to  think  that  Providence  had 
given  the  crows  this  inflint:  folely  for  the  propagation 
of  trees  ;  but  I  imagine  it  was  given  them  principally 
for  their  own  prefervation,  by  hiding  provifion  in 
time  of  plenty,  in  order  to  fupply  them  in  a  time  of 
fcarcity  :  for  it  is  obferved  in  tame  pies  and  daws  kept 
about  houfes,  that  they  will  hide  their  meat  when  they 
have  plenty  of  it,  and  fetch  it  from  their  hiding-places 
when  they  want  it.  So  that  fuch  an  inftinCl  in  thefe 
birds  may  anfwer  a  double  purpofe ;  both  their  own 
fupport  in  times  of  need,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
trees  they  plant:  for  wherever  they  hide  a  great 
number  of  nuts  or  grain  in  the  earth,  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  they  find  them  all  again  ;  but  that  as  many  will 
remain  in  the  plot  of  ground  they  make  ufe  of,  as  can 
well  grow  by  one  another.”' 

3.  The  frugilegus,  or  rook,  is  the  corvus  of  Virgil; 
no  other  fpecies  of  this  kind  being  gregarious. 

£  pa  flu  deadens  agmine  viagno 

Cor  varum  increpuit  de'nfes  exercitus  alts. 

A  very  natural  defeription  of  the  evening  return  of  — 
thefe  birds  to  their  nelts. 

The  rook  differs  not  greatly  in  its  form  from  the  car¬ 
rion  crow  :  the  molt  remarkable-difference  is  in  the  bill; 
the  noftrils,  chin,  and  fides  of  that  and  the  mouth  be¬ 
ing  in  old  birds  quite  white  and  bared  of  feathers  by 
often  thrufling  the  bill  into  the  ground  in  fearch  of  the 
erucae  of  the  dor-beetle  f.  The  rook  then,  inflead  of  f  The  Sca- 
being  prol’cribed,  fhould  be  treated  as  the  farmer’s  rab&us  Me- 
friend  ;  as  it  clears  his  ground  from  caterpillars,  which  lolanth“' 
do  incredible  damage  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  corn. 

Rooks  are  focial  birds,  living  in  vafl  flocks  :  but  crows 
go  only  in  pairs.  They  begin  to  build  their  neffs  in 
March ;  one  bringing  materials,  while  the  other 
watches  theneft,  left  it  fhould  be  plundered  by  its  bre* 
thren  :  they  lay  the  fame  number  of  eggs  as  the  crow, , 
and  of  the  fame  colour,  but  lefs.  After  the  breeding 
feafon,  the  rooks  forlake  their  neft-trees,  and  for 

fame 
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Corvus.  feme  time  go  and  rooft  elfevvbere,  but  return  to  them 
- in  Auguft:  in  October  they  repair  their  nelts. 

4.  The  cornix,  or  royiton  crow,  pretty  much  re- 
fembles  the  rook,  feeding  on  infers,  and  flying  to¬ 
gether  in  great  flocks.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  ot  paf- 
l'age,  vifiting  that  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter,  and  leaving  it  with  the  woodcocks.  In  the  ma¬ 
ritime  parts  they  feed  on  crabs  and  lhell-filh.  They 
are  very  common  in  Scotland  :  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and 
Shetland,  it  is  the  only  fpecies  of  genuine  crow  ;  the 
carrion,  and  rook,  being  unknown  there.  It  breeds 
and  continues  in  thofe  parts  the  whole  year  round. 
In  the  Highlands,  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds 
of  trees  :  lay  fix  eggs  :  have  a  thriller  note  than  the 
common  crows ;  are  much  more  mifchievous ;  pick  out 
the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horfes  when  engaged 
in  bogs.  They  are,  therefore,  in  many  places  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  rewards  given  for  killing  them.  For 
want  of  other  food  thei'e  birds  will  eat  cran- berries, 
or  other  mountain  berries. 

5.  The  monedula,  or  jack-daw,  weighs  nine  oun¬ 
ces  ;  the  length  thirteen  inches,  the  breadth  twenty- 
eight.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  body  ; 
which,  Mr  Willughby  fays,  argues  him  to  be  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  crafty.  The  irides  are  white :  the  bread 
and  belly  are  of  a  dulky  hue  inclining  to  aflt-colonr  : 
the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  black,  flightly  gloffed  with 
blue  :  the  claws  very  ftrong  and  hooked.  It  is  a  do¬ 
cile  and  loquacious  bird.  Jack-daws  breed  in  fteeples, 
old  cattles,  and  in  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  fix  eggs. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  known  to  breed  in  hollow- 
trees  near  a  rookery,  and  join  thofe  birds  in  their  fo¬ 
raging  parties.  In  feme  parts  of  Hampthire,  they 
make  their  nelts  in  rabbit  holes  :  they  alfo  build  in  thfe 
interftices  between  the  upright  and  tranfum  ftones  of 

^  Stonhenge ;  a  proof  of  the  prodigious  height  of  that 
stupendous  antiquity,  for  their  nelts  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fliepherd  boys,  who  are  always  idling 
about  this  fpot.  They  are  gregarious  birds  ;  and  feed 
on  infects,  grain,  and  feeds. 

6.  The  glandularius,  or  jay,  is  one  of  the  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  Britilh  birds.  The  weight  is  between  fix  and 
leven  ounces :  the  length  r  3  inches,  the  breadth  204.. 
The  forehead  is  white  ttreaked  with  black :  1  he  head  is 
covered  with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  erect  at 
pleafure  into  the  form  of  a  creft :  the  whole  neck, 
back,  brealt,  and  belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple  daihed 
with  grey  ;  the  covert-feathers  of  the  wings  are  of 
the  fame  colour.  The  firft  quill-feather  is  black  ;  the 
exterior  webs  of  the  nine  next  are  alh- coloured  j  the 
interior  webs  dulky  ;  the  fix  next  are  black,  but  lhe 
lower  fides  of  their  exterior  webs  are  white  tinged 
with  blue ;  the  two  next  wholly  black ;  the  laft  of  a 
fine  bay  colour  tipt  with  black.  The  leffer  coverts 
are  of  a  light  bay  :  the  greater  covert  feathers  moll 
beautifully  barred  with  a  lively  blue,  black,  and  white : 
the  reft  are  black  :  the  rump  is  white.  The  tail  con- 
fifts  of  twelve  black  feathers.  The  feet  are  of  a  pale 
brown;  the  claws  large  and  hooked.  It  lays  five  or 
fix  eggs  of  a  dull  whitifh  olive,  mottled  very  obfeure- 
ly  with  pale  brown.  The  nell  is  made  entirely  of  the 
fine  fibres  of  roots  of  trees ;  but  has  for  the  foundation 
a  few  coarfe  flicks.  It  is  generally  placed  on  the  top 


of  the  underwood,  fuch  as  hazels,  thorns,  or  low  Corvus 

birch.  The  young  follow  their  parents  till  the  fpring :  "  "  . 

in  the  fummer  they  are  very  injurious  to  gardens,  be- 
ing  great  devourers  of  peafe  and  cherries.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  they  feed  on  acorns,  from  whence 
the  Latin  name.  Dr  Kramer  obferves,  that  they  will 
kill  fmall  birds.  Jays  are  very  docile,  and  may  be 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice  :  their  native  note 
is  very  loud  and  difagreeable.  When  they  are  en¬ 
ticing  their  fledged  young  to  follow  them,  they  emit 
a  noife  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat. 

7.  The  caryocatadtes,  or  nutcracker,  is  by  far  the 
moll  beautiful  of  the  European  birds.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Germany,  Denmark,  &c-.  and  feeds  on  nuts. 

It  is  fomewhat  lei's  than  the  jack-daw  :  the  bill  is 
ftrong,  ftrait,  and  black  :  the  colour  of  the  whole  head 
and  neck,  bread  and  body,  of  a  rnfty  brown:  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  rump  are  plain  :  the  other  part* 
marked  with  triangular  white  fpots  :  the  wings  black : 
the  coverts  fpotted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  body  : 
the  tail  rounded  at  the  end,  black  tipt  with  white ; 
the  vent-feathers  white  :  the  legs  dulky. 

S.  The  pica,  or  magpie,  is  lb  well  known  that  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  deferibe  it  minutely.  It  bears 
a  great  refemblance  to  the  butcher-bird  in  its  bill, 
which  has  a  lharp  procefs  near  the  end  of  the  tipper 
mandible.  It  relembles  the  fame  alfo  in  the  Ihortnefs 
of  its  wings,  and  the  form  of  its  tail ;  each  feather 
fliortening  from  the  two  middlemoft.  It  agrees  alfo 
in  its  food,  which  confilts  of  worms,  infers,  and  fmall 
birds.  It  will  deftroy  youhg chickens;  and  is  a  craf¬ 
ty,  reftlefs,  and  noify  bird.  It  is  eafily  tamed  ;  and 
may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  It  builds 
its  neft  with  great  art,  covering  it  entirely  with  thorns, 
except  one  firnall  hole  for  admittance.  It  lays  fix  or 
feven  eggs  of  a  pale  green  colour  fpotted  with  green. 

It  weighs  near  nine  ounces ;  the  length  is  r8  inches ; 
the  breadth  24. 

9.  The  graculus,  or  red-legged  crow,  is  but  thinly 
feattered  over  the  northern  world :  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  by  any  of  the  Faunifts ;  nor  do  we  find  it  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  except  England  and  the  Alps.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ifiand  of  Candia  in  Afia ;  and  it  vifits  Egypt 
towards  the  end  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Ex¬ 
cept  in.Egypt,  it  affedts  mountainous  and  rocky  places; 
builds  its  neft  in  high  cliffs,  or  ruined  towers;  and 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white,  fpotted  with  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low.  It  feeds  on  infers,  and  alfo  on  new-fown  corn. 

They  commonly  fly  high,  make  a  {farther  noife  than 
the  jack-daw,  and  may  be  taught  to  fpeak.  It  is  a 
very  tender  bird,  and  unable  to  bear  very  fevefe  wea¬ 
ther;  is  of  an  elegant,  flender-make;  active,  reftlefs 
and  thieving  ;  much  taken  with  glitter,  and  fo  med¬ 
dling  as  not  to  be  trufted  where  things  of  confequence 
lie.  It  is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  flicks  ; 
fo  that  there  are  inftances  of  hbiiles  being  let  on  fire 
by  its  means ;  on  which  account  Camden  calls  it  i?i~ 
cendiaria  avis.  It  is  found  in  Cornwal,  Flintfliire, 
Caernarvonlhire  and  Ariglefea,  in  the  rocky  cliffs  along 
the  Ihores.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Strath- 
navern;  and  in  feme  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  colour  is 
wholly  black,  beautifully  gloffed  over  with  blue,  and 
purple  :  the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  the  tongue  is  almolt  as  long  as  the  bill. 
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ijcorvus  and  a  little  cloven  :  the  claws  large,  hooked  and  black. 
"  |j  1  Corvus,  the  Rave//,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astro- 

Igorybanu-  no  my,  n°  206. 

Cl'  Cor  vus,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine, 
or  rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleafure  by  means  of 
pullies;  chiefly  ufed  in  boarding  the  enemy’s  Ihips  to 
cover  the  men.  The  confirmation  of  the  corvus  was 
as  follows.  They  eredted  on  the  prow  of  their  vef- 
fels  a  round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a  foot  atjd  an 
half  diameter,  and  about  12  feet  long  ;  on  the  top  of 
which  they  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece 
of  timber  they  laid  a  llage  or  platform  of  boards,  four 
feet  broad,  and  about  18  feet  long,  which  was  well 
framed,  and  fafteoed  with  iron.  The  entrance  was 
long-ways,  and  it  moved  about  on  the  -above-men¬ 
tioned  upright  piece  of  timber  as  on  a  ipindle,  and 
could  be  hoiiled  up  within  fix  feet  of  the  top  :  about 
this  was  a  fort  of  parapet  knee-high,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  with  upright  bars  of  iron  lharpened  at  the  end, 
and  towards  the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of 
which  and  a  pulley  or  tackle,  they  railed  or  lowered 
the  engine  at  pleafure.  With  this  moveable  gallery 
they  boarded  the  enemy’s  veflels,  (when  they  did  not 
oppofe  fide  to  fide),  fometimes  on  their  bow,  and  fortre- 
times  on  their  (tern,  as  occafion  belt  ferved.  When  they 
had  grappled  the  enemy  with  thefe  iron  fpikes,  if  they 
happened  to  fwing  broadfide  to  broadfide,  then  they 
entered  from  all  parts;  but  in  cafe  they  attacked  them 
on. the  bow,  they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help 
of  this  machine,  the  foremoft  .defending  the  foreparts, 
and  thofe  that  followed  the  flanks,  keepiqg  the  bofs 
of  their  bucklers  level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORY  ATE  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fonage,  who  fee  ms  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  b.y 
his  whimfical  extravagancies,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  born  at  Oldcombe  in  Somerfetlhire  in  1577. 
He  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford ;  and  coming 
to  London,  was  received  into  the  houfehold  of  Hen¬ 
ry  prince  of  Wales.  If  Caryate  was  not  over  witty 
himfelf,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that  time, 
and  ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  ha ving  more  learn¬ 
ing  than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic  :  for,  in 
1608,  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot ;  and  after  he  re¬ 
turned,  publilhed  his  travels  under  the  following 
ftrange  title,  Crudities  haflily  gobbled  up  in  five  months 
Travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia, 
feme  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
Lorfd  1611,  4t0.  In  1612  he  fet  out  again,  with  a 
refolution  to  l’pend  ten  years  in  travelling :  lie  Went 
firft  to  Conftantinople ;  and  after  travelling  over  >a 
great  part  of  the  Eaft,  died  of  a  flux  at  Surat  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  Some  of  the  accounts  of  his  peregrinations 
are  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  Purchas’s Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  prielts  of  the  goddefs 
Cybele,  who,  infpired  with  a  facred  fury,  danced  up 
and  down,  tolfing  their  heads,  and  beating  on  cym¬ 
bals  or  brazen  drums.  They  inhabited  mount  Ida, 
in  the  ifland  of  Crete,  where  they  nourillied  the  infant 
Jupiter,  keeping  a  continual  rattling  with  their  cym¬ 
bals,  that  his  father  Saturn,  who  had  refolved  to  de¬ 
vour  all  his  male  offspring,  might  not  hear  the  child’s 
cries. 

CORYBANTICA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival 
kept  in  honour  of  the  Corybantes. 
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CORYCOMACHIA,  among  -the  ancients,  was  a  Coryroma- 
fort  of  exercife  in  which  they  pulhed  forwards  a  ball,  chia 
l’ufpended  from  the  ceiling,  ami  at  its  return  either  H 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  fuffered  it  to  meet  their  Co'Yf *' 
body.  Oribafius  informs  us  it  was  recommended  for  ________ 

extenuating  too  grofs  bodies. 

CORYl>ALES,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  fragment  a  methods  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  contain¬ 
ing  the  followingigenera,  viz.  epimedium,  hypecoum, 
leontice,  melianthus,  pinguicnla,  and  utricularia. 

C OR YDALIS,  in  botany.  See  Fu maria. 

CORYLUS,.the  Hazle  ;  a  genus  of  the  polyafi- 
dria  order,  belonging  10  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants. 

Mr  Miller  reckons  three  fpecies,  though  other  kota- 
nills  make  only  two.  They  are  all  of  the  large  .Ihrub 
kind,  handy  and  deciduous;  and  have  fe venal  varieties, 
valuable  for  their  nuts,  as  alfo  for  their  variety  in 
large  wildernefles  and  Ihrubbery  works.  They  'will 
prolper  in  almoft  any  toil  or  iituation,  and  turn  out  to 
good  account  when  growing  in  coppices  to  cut  as 
underwood,  and  as  poles  for  various  ufes,  as  lioops, 
fpars,  hurdles,  handles  to.hulbandry  implements,  waik- 
ing-fticks,  filhing-rods,  ire.  for  which  purpoies  they 
:  may  be  cut  every  5***,  7  th,  or  8‘h  year,  according  to 
the  purpoies  for  which  they  are  defigned.  The  belt 
method  of  propagaiting  them  is  by  layers,  though  they 
may  alfo  be  railed  from  the  nuts. 

CORYMBIFER/E,  in  botany,  the  name  of  an  or¬ 
der  or  diviiion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  'by 
•LinnseUs  after  Ray  and  Vaillarit,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  .Natural  Method.  This 'title  in 
the  latter  editions  is,  changed  for  Difeoidea,  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray’s  Method,  but  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  different  fen  fe. 

CORYMBUS,  properly  fignifies  a  clufter  -of  ivy 
berries.  Among  botanifts,  it  is  a  mode  of  flowering 
in  which  the  leller  or  .partial  flower-ftalks  are  produ¬ 
ced  along  the  common  ftalk  on  both  fides ;  and,  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fame  height;,  fo  as  to 
form  a  fiat  and  even  furface  at.the  top.  See  Bota¬ 
ny,  p.  1294.  n°  32. 

CORYPHENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is  declined  and 
truncated  ;  the  branchioftege  membrane  has  fix  rays  ; 
and  the  back-fin  runs  the  whole  length  'of  the  back. 

There  are  twelve  fpecies,  nloft  bf  them  natives  of 
foreign  Teas;  The  mjoft  remarkable  are  the  blue 
and  parrot  Ji(hes,  deferibed  by  Mr  Catelby.  The 
head  of  the  firft  is  of  .an  odd  ftrudture,  refembling  that 
of  the  fpermaceti  whale :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  each 
mandible  armed  with  a  fingle  row  of  even  teeth,  fo 
clofely  joined  that  they  feem  entire  bones;  the  iris 
of  the  eye  is  red.  On  the  back  is  a  long  pliant  fin, 
fomewhat  indented  on  the  edge  ;  behind  the  gills  are 
two  fins,  one  under  the  abdomen,  and  another  behind 
the  anus.  The  tail  is  forked  ;  and  the  whole  filh  en¬ 
tirely  blue.  They  are  taken  on  the  coafts  of  the  Ba¬ 
hama  Iflands,  and  in  inoft  of  the  feas  between  the 
tropics. 

The  .parot- filh  hatha  large  mouth,  paved  as  it  were 
with  blunt  teeth,  clofely  connected,  afier  the  manner 
of  the  lupus  marinus.  The  body  is  covered  with  large 
green  feales  ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  yellow  ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  head  .brown,  the  lower  part  and  the 
*3  1  gills 
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Coryphaeus  gills  blue,  bordered  with  a  dufky  red  :  a  ftreak  of  red 
II.  extends  from  the  throat  behind  the  gills,  at  the  upper 
0  mlca1,  end  of  which  is  a  bright  yellow  fpot.  The  fins  are 
five  in  number,  one  extending  almod  the  length  of 
the  back,  of  a  bay  or  cinnamon  colour  ;  there  are  two 
behind  the  gills,  blended  with  black,  green,  and  pur- 
plilh  colours,  with  the  upper  edge  verged  with  blue  : 
under  the  abdomen  is  another  red  fin  verged  with 
blue  :  under  the  anus  extends  another  long  narrow 
green  fin,  with  a  lilt  of  red  through  the  middle  of  it : 
at  the  bafis  of  the  tail  on  each  fide  is  a  large  yellow 
fpot.  The  tail  is  large,  forked,  and  green,  with  a 
curved  red  line  running  through  the  middle  parallel  to 
the  curve,  and  ending  in  two  points.  This  filh  is 
more  efleemed  for  beauty  than  the  delicacy  of  its  tade. 
They  are  taken  on  the  coads  of  Hifpaniola,  Cuba,  and 
the  Bahama  Iflands. 

CORYPHAEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
chief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  compofed  the  cho¬ 
rus.  See  Chorus.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  xa^upn,  “  tip  of  the  head.”  The  coryphams 
fpoke  for  all  the  reit,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part 
in  the  action,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  the  a<ds.  Hence  coryphaeus  had 
paffed  into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal 
of  any  company,  corporation,  fedt,  opinion,  &c. 
Thus,  Eudacius  of  Antioch  is  called  the  coryphaeus  of 
the  council  of  Nice  }  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  cory¬ 
phaeus  of  the  lloics. 

CORYZA,  in  medicine,  a  catarrh  of  the  nofe.  See 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CORZOLA,  or  Curscola,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  divided  from  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a  nar¬ 
row  (trait.  E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

COS,  the  whetstone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  vitrefeent  dones,  confiding  of  fragments  of  an 
indeterminate  figure,  fub-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  fome  con¬ 
fiding  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fmoother,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles  ;  and  ufed  not  only  for 
whet-dones,  but  alfo  for  mill-dones,  and  other  the  like 
purpofes. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecant  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See 
Geometry. 

COSEN1NG.  See  Cozening. 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  35.  N  Lat. 
39.  1 5.  It  is  an  archbifhop’s  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  endoms,  a  kind  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  fead  themfelves  and  their 
followers  at  their  tenants  houfes.  The  word  cojber- 
iug  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  Englifh  word 
cojhe ,  a  cot  or  cottage. 

CO-SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  fine  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See 
Geometry. 

COSMETIC,  in  phyfic,  any  medicine  or  prepara¬ 
tion  which  renders  the  fkin  foft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion  ;  as  lip-falves, 
cold  creams,  cerufs,  ire. 

COSMICAL,  a  term  in  adronomy,  exprefling  one 
of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a  dar  :  thus  a  dar  is  faid  to 
rife  cofmically  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  with  that 


point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  :  Cofmo«  > 
and  the  cofmical  letting  is  when  a  dar  fets  in  the  wed  1 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  ead.  Co1 

COSMOGONY,  or  Cosmology,  a  knowledge  of 
the  original  formation  of  the  different  parts  of  this  vi- 
fible  fydem.  See  Earth,  and  Creation. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  a  defeription  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  vifible  world.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  A- 
stronomy  and  Geography.  See  thefe  two  articles. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmo  pol  it  an,  a  term  fome* 
times  ufed  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  has  no  fixed  living 
or  place  of  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  dranger  no¬ 
where.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek 
“  world,”  and  iroXts,  “  city.”  One  of  the  ancient  H 
philofophers  being  interrogated  what  countryman  he 
was  ?  anfwered,  he  was  a  cosmopolite,  i.  e.  an  inha¬ 
bitant  or  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nieper  and  Don,  near  the 
Black  Sea  and  borders  of  Turky.  There  are  feveral 
kinds  of  Coflacks :  the  mod  known  are  thofe  of  the  |V 
Don,  the  Zaporaviau,  and  the  Ukraine  Coflacks. 

They  inhabit  the  Ukraine,  which  is  alfo  called  Mala 
RuJJia ,  or  Little  Ruflia,  and  is  unqueflionably  one  of 
the  fined  countries  in  Europe.  They  were  once  a 
free  people,  and  of  the  fame  defeent  with  the  Polan- 
ders.  When  united,  they  could  bring  an  army  of 
150,000  men  into  the  field.  They  were  long  under  • 
the  proteHion  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  were  of  I 
great  fervice  in  the  wars  againd  the  Turks.  At  lad, 
however,  the  Polanders  attempted  to  treat  them  like  ^ 
flaves  ;  upon  which  they  revolted,  and  chofe  for  their 
leader  one  Hettman  Chelmninjki,  who  put  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  Some  years  after 
the  death  of  Chelmninfki,  his  fucceflor  Dorofchonko 
fubmitted  himfelf  and  his  country  to  the  Ruffians. 

This  brought  on  a  war  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
druCtion  of  the  town  of  Czigrin,  at  that  time  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Ukraine.  This  happened  in  1674.  For 
fome  years  after  this  they  preserved  all"  their  privi¬ 
leges,  and  Were  governed  by  a  prince  of  their  own 
chufing.  But  having  taken  part  with  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  againd  the  Ruffians,  they  were  reduced-by 
Peter  the  Great,  lo  as  to  be  incapable  of  ever  {h  iking 
off  the  yoke.  They  were,  however,  reflored  to  their 
former  date  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  in  which  they 
dill  continue. 

The  cudoms  of  this  people  are  Angular  :  no  Zapo- 
ravian  Coflack  is  allowed  to  marry  within  the  pre- 
cinefs  of  their  territory.  If  he  is  married,  his  wife 
mud  live  in  fome  neighbouring  country,  where  he 
reforts  to  her  from  time  to  time  ;  and  even  this  in- 
tercourfe  mud  be  without  the  knowledge  of  the  el¬ 
ders.  They  do  not  even  fuffer  women  to  remain  at 
the  lioufe  of  any  dranger  that  happens  to  come  among 
them.  They  are  great  thieves  and  robbers ;  but,  if 
any  one  fhould  deal  from  his  neighbour,  he  is  tied  to 
a  pod  in  fome  public  place  :  A  bottle  of  brandy,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  a  number  of  drong  dicks,  are  fet 
by  his  fide  ;  when  every  one  that  pafles  has  a  right 
to  give  him  as  many  blows  as  he  pleafes  ;  after  which 
he  may  refrefh  the  fufferer  with  a  little  brandy  and  a 
morfel  of  bread.  The  criminal  remains  thus  tied  for 
twenty-four  hours  together,  and  often  five  times  as 
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long  ;  after  which,  if  he  has  the  good  luck  to  furvive 
the  blows,  he  is  again  received  into  the  fociety.  The 
whole  republic  is  made  up  entirely  of  thieves  and  va¬ 
gabonds,  who  fubfift  on  nothing  but  rapine  and  plun¬ 
der  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  court  of  Ruffia  can¬ 
not  hinder  their  continual  excuriions ;  nay,  is  even 
obliged  to  keep  meafures  with  them,  for  fear  of  their 
changing  Tides. 

The  Don  Coffacks  were  originally  Ruffian  peafants, 
to  whom  the  yoke  of  their  mailers  having  proved  in¬ 
tolerable,  they  by  degrees  took  refuge  in  this  country, 
where  they  eftabliffied  themfelves  into  a  common¬ 
wealth.  In  procefs  of  time  they  voluntarily  put  them¬ 
felves  under  the  protection  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  by 
which  they  are  very  mildly  treated.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  foldiers,  and  can  bring  ij,ooo  men  into  the 
field.  Their  general,  or  chief  of  their  republic,  is 
ftyled  voijkoiuoy  attaman  :  he  is  chofen  by  themfelves 
from  among  the  principal  officers  of  the  nation  ;  but 
lie  muil  be  confirmed  by  the  court. 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  or  lamb, 
brought  up  by  hand  without  the  dam. 

COSTA  (Chriitopher  a),  a  celebrated  botanift  of 
the  16th  century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a  Portnguefe 
father,  and  went  into  Afia  to  perfeCt  himfelf  in  the 
knowledge  of  fimples,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  after  feveral 
voyages  praCtifed  phyfic  at  Bourgos.  He  wrote, 
I.  A  treatife  on  Indian  drugs  and  medicines.  2.  His 
voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  A  book  in  praife  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  other  works. 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomiits  to  fe¬ 
veral  parts  belonging  to  the  lides  :  thus  we  meet  with 
coftal  mufcles,  vertebra:,  ire. 

COSTANZO  (Angelo  di),  an  Italian  hiftorian  and 
poet,  lord  of  Catalupo,  was  born  in  1507,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died  about  1591. 
He  wrote,  j .  A  hiftory  of  Naples,  from  1250  to  1489; 
the  belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Aquila,  in  <582,  in 
folio,  very  fcarce.  2.  Italian  poems,  which  are  e- 
Ileemed,  and  have  had  feveral  editions. 

COSTA-ricca,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  northern  ocean,  on  the 
fouth-weft  by  the  fouth  lea,  on  the  north- weft  by  Ni¬ 
caragua,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Veragua.  The  foil 
is  not  very  fertile,  though  there  is  plenty  of  cattle. 
Carthage  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
feces,  with  an  unufual  drynefs  and  hardnefs  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fuppreffion  of  their  evacuation.  See 
(the  Index  fqbjoined  to)  Medicine. 

COSTMARY,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
tanfy.  See  Tanacetum. 

COSTS,  in  law,  imply  the  expences  of  a  fuit  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Cofts 
were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  amerce¬ 
ment  of  the  vanquilhed  party  being  his  only  puniffi- 
ment  i  but  they  are  given  by  ftatute  *.  Colts  are  al¬ 
lowed  in  chancery  for  failing  to  make  anfwer  to  a  bill 
exhibited  ;  or  making  an  infufficient  anfwer:  and  if 
,  a  firft  anfwer  be  certified  by  a  mafter  to  be  infuffici¬ 
ent,  the  defendant  is  to  pay  40  s.  ;  3  1.  for  a  fecond 
infufficient  anfwer  ;  4  1.  for  a  third,  ire.  But  if  the 
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anfwer  be  reported  good,  the  plaintiff  lhall  pay  the  Coftume 
defendant  40  s.  cofts.  |j 

COS  FUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting,  by  which  Cotes- 
the  artift  is  enjoined  to  make  every  perfon  and  thing 
fuftain  its  proper  character,  and  not  only  obferve  the 
ftory,  but  the  circumftances,  the  feene  of  action,  the 
country  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exaCtly  corre- 
fpond. 

COSTUS,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong- 
ing  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  arabicus,  a  native  of  the  Indies. 

The  root  was  formerly  in  fome  efteem  as  an  attenu- 
ant,  and  ferviceable  in  venereal  complaints  ;  but  is 
now  rarely  preferibed  or  met  with  in  the  lhops. 

COTA  (Rodriguez),  a  Spanilh  poet  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragi-camedia  de  Caiijlo 
y  Melibea,  which  has  been  tranllated  into  Latin  by 
Gafpar  Barthius,  and  into  French  by  James  de  La- 
vardin.  The  Spaniards  fet  a  great  value  on  this  per¬ 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is 
the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Luface  : 
it  is  a  ftrong  important  place,  and  has  been  fiubjeCt  to 
the  king  of  Pruffia  ever  fince  the  year  1645.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Spree,  60  miles  fouth  by  eaft  of 
Berlin,  and  jj  fouth-eaft  of  Wirtemberg.  Here  are 
a  great  number  of  French  Proteftants,  who  have  in¬ 
troduced  manufactures  ;  and  this  place  is  noted  for 
excellent  beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

E.  Long.  15.  29.  N.  Lat.  ji.  40. 

COTELER1US  (John-Baptift),  fellow  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  king’s  Greek  profeffor,  was  born  at  Nif- 
mes  in  Languedoc  in  1627.  He  made  a  collection  of 
the  fathers  who  lived  in  the  apoftolic  age,  which  he 
publiffied  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  folio  in  1672  ;  all 
reviewed  and  corrected  from  feveral  MSS.  with  a 
Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  alfo  publiffied  Mo- 
numenta  Ecclefia  Greece,  in  3  vols.  being  a  collection 
of  Greek  traCls  out  of  the  king’s  and  M.  Colbert’s  li¬ 
braries,  and  which  had  never  been  publiffied  before  : 
to  thefe  he  added  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He 
intended  a  farther  profecution  of  this  work  but  his 
intenfe  ftudies  broke  his  conftitution,  and  deprived 
him  of  Jife  in  1686.  Befides  his  great  ikill  in  lan¬ 
guages  and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  Cotelerius  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  probity  and  candour. 

COTES  (Roger),  an  excellent  mathematician  of 
the  l8‘h  century.  He  early  difeovered  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics ;  and,  at  1 7  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  a  penfioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

In  1 706  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  aftronomy  in 
the  profefforffiip  founded  by  Dr  Plume  archdeacon  of 
Rochefter,  being  chofed  the  firft  in  that  chair  for  his 
great  merit  and  learning.  In  the  year  1713,  at  the 
reqneft  of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  he  publiflied  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  quarto,  a  fecond.  edition  of  Sir  lfaac  New¬ 
ton’s  “  Principia,”  with  all  the  improvements  which 
the  author  had  annexed  thereto  ;  to  which  he  prefix¬ 
ed  an  excellent  Preface.  He  prepared  feveral  ufeful 
books  for  the  public ;  and  wrote  A  Defcription  of  the 
great  Meteor  which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March 
1716,  publiffied  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions.  He 
13  I  2  lived 
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Coteflvoli  lived'  but  a  little  while  to  carry  on  the  difcourfes  for 
II  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  ;  dying  in  the  prime 
of  his  age  in  1716,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lo¬ 
vers  of  the  fciences. 

COTESWOLD,  f'everal  fheep*cotes>  and  fheep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cots ,  i.  e. 
cafa,  “  a  cottage,”  and  wold,  “  a  place  where  there 
is  no  wood.” 

COTHURNIX,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Te- 
trao. 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  flioe,  or 
patten  railed  on  foals  of  cork,  wore  by  the  ancient  ac¬ 
tors  in  tragedy  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more 
like  the  heroes  they  reprefented  y  mod  of  whom 
were  fuppofed  to  be  giauts.  It  covered  the  greateft 
part  of  the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee.  JEf- 
chylus  is  faid  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.  See 
Buskin. 

COTT,  a  particular  fort  of  bed-frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beams  of  a  fhip,  for  the  officers  to  Ileep  in 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  much  rhore 
convenient  at  fea  than  either  the  hammocks  or  fixed 
cabins  ;  being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  fewed  into  the 
form  of  a  chert,  about  fix-  feet  long-,  one  foot  deep, 
and1  from  two  to  three  feet  wide  :  it  is  extended  by  a 
fquare  wooden  frame  with  a  canvals  bottom,  equal  to 
its  length  and  breadthj  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal 
pofition. 

COTTON,  in  commerce>  a  fofr  downy  fubftance 
found  on  the  goflypium,  or  cotton-tree.  See  Gossy- 

PIUM., 

Cotton  is  feparated  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant1  by 
a  mill,  and  t  hen  fpun.  and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine 
works,  as  ftockings.,  waifteoats,  quilts,  tapeftry,  cur¬ 
tains,  &c.  With  it-  they  bKewife  make  muflin  ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  mixed  with  wool,  fometimes  with  filk,: 
and  even  with  gold  itfelF. 

The  fineft  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel. 

Cotton  makes  a-very  confiderable  article  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  is  diftirrguifhed  into  cotton-wool  and  cot¬ 
ton-thread.  The  firft  ls  brought  moftly from  Cyprus, 
St  John  d'Acre>  and  Smyrna  :  the  moft  efttemed  is 
white,  long,  and  fort.  Thofe  wlu>  buy  it  in  bales 
lhould  fee  that  it  has  not  been  wet,  moifture  being 
very  prejudicial  to  it.  The  price  of  the  finert  is 
ufually  from  fix  to  feven  piafters  the  quintal  of  44 
ocos. 

Of  cot  ton -thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton 
d' ounce,  and  that  of  JeruFalem,  called  bazas,  are  the 
mort  efteemed  ;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Ahrilles  iflantfs; 
Jt  is  to  be  chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly 
fpun.  The  other  cotton-threads  are  the  half  bazas, 
the  rames,  the  beledin,  and  gondezel ;  the  pay  s  and 
montafiri,  the  geneguins,  the  bnquins,  the  joflelaflars, 
of  which  there  are  two  forts.  Thofe  of  India,  known 
by  the  name  of  Tutucoriny  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat, 
are  of  four  or  five  forts,  diftinguifhed  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  l$c.  They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  and  a  half  on  each  of  thofe  of  Tu- 
tucorin,  which  are  the  dearert,  and  two  pounds  on 
each  bag  of  the  other  forts.  For  thofe  of  Fietebas, 
Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Jerufalem,  the  deduction  at  Am- 
rterdam  is  eight  in  the  hundred'  for  the  tare,  and  two 
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in  the  hundred  for  weight,  and  on  the  value  one  per  Cotton. 
Cent,  for  prompt  payment.  - - 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  filky  cotton  in  the  An- 
tilles,  fo  called  becaul'e  the  grain  was  brought  from 
Siam.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpaf- 
fing  filk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hole  of  it  there  pre¬ 
ferable  to  filk  ones,  for  their  luftre  and  beauty.  They 
fell  from  10  to  12  and  15  crowns  a  pair,  but  there 
are  very  few  made  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  manner  of  Packing  Cotton  as  praBifed  in  the 
Antilles.  The  bags  are  made  ofcoarfe  cloth,  of  which- 
they  take  three  ells  and  a  half  each  ;  the  breadth  is 
one  ell  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been  well 
foakedin  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth: 
of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  ports  fixed  in 
the  ground  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who  packs 
it- goes  into  the  bag,  which  is  fix  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
or  thereabouts,  and  prertbs  down  the  cotton,  which  an¬ 
other  hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet  ;  obferviiig  to 
tread  it  equally  every  where,  and  putting  in  but  little 
at-  a  time.  The  bert  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  moift 
weather,  provided  thfe  cotton  be  under  cover.  The 
bag  lhould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds.  The  tare 
abated’  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  liundred.  Cotton 
being  a  production  applicable- to  a  great  variety  of  ma¬ 
nufactures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our 
own  plantations  that  will' admit  of  it. 

Cotton-wool,  not  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  pays, 
on  importation,  JT  d,  the  pound,  and  draws  back  on 

exportation  d.  Cotton-yarn  the  pound,  not  of  the 
ioo 

Eaft  Indies,  pays  d.  and  draws  back  2w?d. 

100  1 00 

Cotton-yarn  the  poimd  of  the  Eaft  Indies  pays  4-$  ~  d. 
and  draws)  back  4^  d. 

Lavender  Co  tt  o  n  .  See  Sa  nto  l  i  n  a*.  1 

PWOfophic  Cotton,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers 
of  ztnc,Ton  account  of  their  white  colour,  and  refem- 
blance  to  cotton-. 

Flax  made  to  refemble  Cotton.  See  FfAX- 

Silk Cotton.  See  Bomb  ax. 

CottOn-IF eed.  See  G'Naphai.iu'M. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  a  moil  eminent  Ebglifh,  an., 
tiquarian,  dellended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
in  1570.  In  his  18* h  year  he  began  to  colk-Ct  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  Camden,  Selden, 
and  Speed,  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  hini 
iir  their  refpeCtive  works.  He  was  highly  diftinguifh- 
ed’  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by.  James  I.  Who  created 
him  a  baronet.  He  wrote  many  things  hiinfelf ;  but 
our  principal  obligations  to  him  are  for  his  valuable  li¬ 
brary  of  MSS.  which  was  fecurtd  to  the  public  by 
two  arts  uf  parliament,  and  now  makes  part  of  the 
Britifh  mufeum. 

Cotton  (Charles),  a  buliefque  poet,  was  defeended 
of  a  good  family,  and  lived  in  tile  reigns  of  Charles  II.. 
and  James  II.  His  moft  celebrated  piece  is  Scarroni- 
tPes,  or  Traveflie  of  the  firft  and  fourth  books  of  the 
Alneid.  But  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  Scarron’s  famous 
Traveftie  of  the  fame  author,  yet,  upon  examination, 
it  would  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  hath  been 
hitherto1 
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hitherto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  alfo  tranflated 
—  lever  a  1  of  Lucian’s  dialogues,  in  the  fame  manner,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  thst  Scoffer  Scoff'd ; — and  written  an¬ 
other  poem,  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  entitled  the  W on - 
den  of  the  Peak.  The  exact  period  of  either  Mr 
Cotton’s  birth  or  his  death,  is  no-where  recorded ; 
but  it  is  probable  the  latter  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Neither  is  it  better  known  what 
his  circumftances  were  with  refpect  to  fortune  ;  they 
appear;,  however,  to  haye  been  eafy,  if  one  may  judge 
fromtlse  turn  of  bis  writings,  which  is  luch  as  feeins 
fcarcely  poflible  for  any  one  to  indulge  whole  mind 
was  not  perfeiftly  at  safe.  Yet  there  is  one  anecdote 
told  of  him,  which  feems  to  Ihew  that  his  vein  of  hu¬ 
mour  could  not  re llrain  itfelf  on  any  confideration, 
viz.  that  in  conliequence  of  a  fingle  couplet  in  his  Vir¬ 
gil  Travejiie ,  wherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  niff  worn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who 
lived  in  the  Peak,  he  toll  an  eltate  of  L.  400  per  an- 
ttum  ;  the  old  lady,  whole  humour  and  teliy  dii'poli- 
tion  he  could  by  no  means  Have  been  a  ltranger  to, 
being  neveif  able  to  forgive  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
with  her;  and  having  her  fortune  wholly  at  her  dil- 
pofal,  although  Ihe  had  before  made  him  her  foie  heir, 
altered  her  will,  and  gave  it  away  to  an  abfolute 
ltranger. 

COTTUS,  or  Buu-head,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is 
broader  than  the  body,  and  the  gill-membrane  has  fix 
rays*  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  molt  remarkable 
are, 

1.  The  gobio,  or  river  bull-head,  is  very  common 
in  all  our  dear  brooks  ;  it  lies  almolt  always  at  the 
bottom,  either  on  the  gravel;  or  under  a  ftone  :  it  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn  in  a  hole, which  it  forms  among  the 
gravel,  and  quits  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  feeds  on 
water  infects.  This  filh  feldom  exceeds  the  length  of 
three  inches  and  an  half :  the  head  is  large,  broad, 
flat,  and  thin  at  its  circumference,  being  well  adapted 
for  infinuating  itfelf  under  Hones  :  on  the  middle  part 
of  the  covers  of  the  gills  is  a  fmall  crooked  fpine  turn¬ 
ing  inwards.  The  eyes  are  very  fmall :  the  irides 
yellow  :  the  body  grows, /lender  towards  the  tail,  and 
is  very  fmootlu  The  colour,  of  this  filh  is  as  dilagree- 
ajde  as  its  form,  being  dulky,  mixed  with  a  dirty  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  belly  is  whitilh.  The  tafte,  however,  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 

2.  The  cataphraClus,  armed  bull-head,  or  pogge,  is 
very  common  on  moft  of  the  Britilh  coaft«.  It  feldom 
exceeds  five  inches  and  an  half  in  length  ;  and  even 
feldom  arrives  at  that  fize.  The  head  is  large,  bony, 
and  very  rugged  :  the  end  of  the  nofe  is  armed  with 
four  Ihnrt  upright  fpines :  on  the  throat  are  a  number 
of  Ihort  white  beards  :  the  body  is  oftogonal,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  number  of  firong  bony  crufts,  divided 
into  feveral  compartments,  the  ends  of  which  project 
into  a  lharp  point,  and  form  feveral  eehkiated  lines 
along,  tlie  back  and  Tides  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

3.  The  fcorpius,  or  father-Ialher,  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  rocky,  coafts,  of  this  ifland  ;  it  lurks  under  ftones, 
and  will  take  a  bait.  It  feldom  exceeds  8  or  9  inches 
in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  a  moft  formi¬ 
dable  appearance,  being  armed  wiih  valt  fpines,  which 
it  can  oppofe  to  any  enemy  that  attacks  it,  by  lwelling 


out  its  cheeks  and  gill-covers  to  a  large  fize.  The  nofe 
and  fpace  contiguous  to  the  eyes  are  furniflied  with 
fliort  lharp  fpines :  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  exceeding  long  ones,  which  are  both  ftrong 
and  very  lharp  pointed.  The  mouth  is  large  ;  the  jaws 
covered  with  very  fmall  teeth  :  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
is  l'urnillied  with  a  triangular  fpot  of  very  minute  teeth. 

The  back  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  others  of 
this  genus  :  the  belly  is  prominent:  the  fide  line  rough, 
tbe  reft  of  the  body  very  fmooth,  and  grows  flender 
towards  the  tail.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  brown,  or 
dulky  and  white  marbled,  and  fometiines  is  found  alfo 
llained  with  red :  the  fins  and  tail  are  tranfparent, 
fometimes  clouded,  but  the  rays  barred  regularly  with 
brown  :  the  belly  is  of  a  filvery  white.  This  fpecies 
is  very  frequent  in  the  Newfoundland  feas,  where  it 
is  called  fcolpiug  :  it  is  alfo  as  common  on,  the  epaft  of 
Greenland,  in  deepwater  near  the  fliore.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  natives,  and  tlie  foup  made  of  it  is 
laid  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  wholel’ome. 

COTULA,  may-weed  ;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  dais  of 
plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
annuals,  rifing  6  or  8  inches  high,  and  adorned  with 
yellow  flowers.  There  are  none  of  them  natives 
of  this  country,  and  moft  of  them  require  artificial 
heat. 

Cotuia,  or  Cotyla ,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  niea- 
lure  among  the  Greeks,  equal  to  the  hemina  of  the 
Romans,  containing  half  a  lextary,  or  four  acetabula : 
hence  it  appears  that  it  contained  10  ounces  of  vyine,, 
and  9  of  oil. 

COTURNIX,  in  ornithology.  See  TetraO. 

COTYLEDON,  navel-wort;  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  moft  of  them  hardy 
fueculent  perennials ;  though  fome  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  ftove,  as  being  natives  of  warm  climates.  They 
rile  from  half  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  an  half  high,  and 
are  adorned  with  yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  either  by  feed  or  cuttings 
of  their  branches. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  certain  glandn-  Milne’ t 
lar  bodies,  adhering  to  the  chorion  of  fome  animals.  Bot.  Diff* 

Cotyledones,  in  botany,  the  perilhable,  porous 
fide-lobes  of  the  feed,  which  involve,  and  for  fome 
time  furnilh  nourilhment  to,  the  embryo  plant.  The 
lobes  in  queftion,  which  are  generally  two  in  number,, 
are  very  confpicuous  in  the  bean  and  moft  of  the  le¬ 
guminous  tribe,  on  ftripping  off  the  hulk  or  outer  co¬ 
ver  of  the  feed  ;  particularly  if  they  have  previoufly 
been  laid  in  earth  or  water.  Their  fubftance  is  mealy,, 
mucilaginous,  and  eafily  ferments.  They  refult  from, 
tlie  expanfion  of  an  infinite  number  of  branching  vef- 
fels.  The  lobes  are  externally  convex,  internally  fiat, 
unlefs  where  they  are  united  and  infold  the  principle 
of  life,  corculum ,  which  communicates  with  them  by 
means  of  two  large  trunks  of  veffels  that  fupply  it  with 
nourilhment,  and  correfpond  to  the  navel-ftring  in  ani¬ 
mals;  as  the  lobes  themfelves  feem  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pole  of  the  placenta  in  women,  and  cotyledons  in 
brutes,  ire. 

We  laid,  in  the  definition,  that  the  lobes  are  the  pe- 
rilhable  parts  of  tlie  feed.  To  explain  this  we  mud 
previoufly 
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previoufly  obferve  the  changes  which  are  effected  on 
the  embryo  plant  in  the  firft  Itages  of  vegetation.  Af¬ 
ter  lying  fome  time  in  water  or  earth,  the  lobes  of  the 
—  feed,  penetrated  by  the  watery  particles,  which  are 
charged  with  nutritive  juices,  put  in  motion  by  the 
heat,  fwell  and  thicken  ;  the  air,  contained  within  their 
fubftance,  dilating,  burfts  open  the  outer  cover  or 
hulk  which  unites  them,  and  dilcovers  the  radicle  and 
embryo-plant.  In  this  firft  flage  the  feed  is  faid  pro¬ 
perly  to  Iprout  or  germinate.  Soon  after,  the  lobes 
expanding,  rife  out  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  leaves; 
very  different,  however,  from  tliofe  which  the  plant 
is  afterwards  to  produce.  In  this  ftage  the  feed  is 
properly  faid  to  rife.  Thefe  leaves,  called  for  diftinc- 
tion’s  fake  feminal  or  feed  leaves,  (that  is,  the  firft 
leaves  produced  by  the  feeds),  are  commonly  two  in 
number  :  fome  feeds,  however,  have  only  one  femi¬ 
nal  leaf  ;  in  which  cafe  the  plants,  by  botanifts,  are 
called  monocotyUdonoHSf  a  term  of  the  fame  import  ; 
as  tliofe  which  rife  with  two  feminal  leaves  are  ftyled 
dicotyledonous.  Carfalpinus  and  Jungius  termed  both 
thefe  kinds  of  feeds  uuivalvu-lar  and  bivalvttlar  ;  that 
is,  having  one  or  two  feed- covers.  The  former  was 
the  firft  who  dilcovered  the  number  of  lobes  in  the 
embryo  of  feeds. — To  proceed  with  our  infant  plant. 
Under  this  new  form  of  leaves,  the  lobes  elaborate 
and  rectify  the  fap,  which  is  deftined  to  nourilh  the 
tender  vegetable.  The  young  root  too,  which  natu¬ 
rally  tends  downwards,  has  by  this  time  made  fome 
efforts  to  penetrate  into  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  where 
meeting  with  ftrong  exhilarating  juices,  it  tranfmits 
them  to  the  lobes,  through  which  they  pafs,  highly 
refined,  to  the  future  plant.  The  ftem  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but,  though  enlarged  in  volume,  its  parts  are 
not  developed  or  unfolded,  but  continue  as  they  were 
in  the  feed.  The  lobes  ftill  united  to  the  plant  by 
the  two  trunks  of  the  veflels,  accompany  it  for  fome 
time  after  its  eruption  from  the  earth,  till,  having  ac¬ 
quired  fufficient  ftrength  and  growth,  the  feminal  leaves 
become  ufelefs,  wrinkle,  wither,  and  die  away.  See 
Germination. 

Of  plants  which  have  only  one  feminal  leaf,  we 
muft  carefully  diftinguilh  thofe  in  which  the  lobe  forms 
a  fort  of  fheath  furrounding  the  whole  body  of  the 
plant,  as  in  the  palms,  graffes,  and  liliaceous  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  from  thofe  in  which  the  lobe  is  only  extended  in 
length,  as  in  dodder.  Pine,  and  fir-trees,  fays  Lin¬ 
naeus,  have  ten  ;  cyprefs,  five  ;  flax,  four  lobes  :  in 
fa6t,  however,  thefe  plants  have  only  two  lobes,  each 
of  which  is  differently  divided,  almoft  to  the  bafe  ; 
the  lobes  only  being  perfectly  diftimft.  The  lobes  be¬ 
ing  in  the  vegetable  oeconomy  what  the  placenta  is  in 
the  animal,  their  difpofirion  at  the  time  when  the  feed 
begins  to  grow,  is  termed  very  properly,  by  Linnaeus, 
Placentation. 

In  the  mufhrooms,  ferns,  and  other  imperfedt  plants, 
the  feminal  leaves  are  not  fufficienlty  afcertained.  The 
feeds  of  the  moffes  want  only  the  proper  coverings 
and  lobes. 

COTYTTIA,  or  Cotyttis,  in  antiquity,  a  noc¬ 
turnal  feftival  in  honour  of  Cotys,  or  Cotytta,  the  god- 
defs  of  wantonnefs. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  a  term  ufed  for  each  lay  or 
impreflion  of  colour,  either  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith 


the  painter  covers  liis  canvas,  wall,  wainfcot,  or  other  Coud*  V 
matter  to  be  painted.  II  1 

Couch  -Grafs,  in  botany.  See  Triticum.  Coventry;^ 

COUCHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  underftood  of  a  lion,  'r 
or  other  beaft,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head  | 

railed ;  which  diftinguilhes  the  pofture  of  coucliant  from 
dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  ftretclied  out 
and  afleep. 

COUCHE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along  :  thus,  chevron-couche,  is  a  chevron  lying  fide- 
ways,  with  the  two  ends  on  each  fide  of  the  Ihield, 
which  Ihould  properly  reft  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHING  of  a  Cataract,  in  furgery.  See 
Surgery. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  is  the  confent  and  agree¬ 
ment  of  two  or  more  perfons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  lome 
a<ft,  or  thing,  contra<fted  between  them.  Alfo  it  is 
the  declaration  the  parties  make,  that  they  will  ftand 
to  fuch  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things  ; 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  fealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties,  or  otherwife  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
contrail  as  incident  thereto.  And  if  the  perfons  do 
not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  action  of  cove¬ 
nant  is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach 
of  them. 

COVENTRY,  a  town  of  Warwickfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  26."SN.  Lat.  52.  2J.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  ndme 
from  a  convent  formerly  fituated  here.  Hither  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Limfey,  bilhop  of  Litchfield  and  Chefter,  re¬ 
moved  his  fee,  tempted,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  wealth  of 
the  convent:  however,  the  fee  returned  in  a  Ihort  time 
to  Litchfield  again ;  but  with  this  condition,  that  the  bi* 

Ihop  Ihould  be  ftyled  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  Leo- 
fric,  earl  of  Mercia,  who  rebuilt  the  religious  houfe  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord 
of  the  place  about  the  year  1040,  is  faid,  upon  fome 
provocation,  to  have  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes. 

Being  importuned  by  his.  lady,  Godiva,  to  remit  them, 
he  confented,  upon  condition  that  Ihe  Ihould  ride  na¬ 
ked  through  the  town,  which  he  little  imagined  Ihe 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken  :  for  Ihe  accepted  the  offer,  and  rode  through 
the  town  with  her  long  hair  fcattered  all  over  her  bo* 
dy  ;  having  firft  enjoined  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  look  out  as  Ihe  palfed.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  a  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  this  day  there  is  an  effigy  of  him  at  the 
window  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate  this 
extraordinary  tranfadlion,  and  out  of  refpedt  to  the 
memory  of  their  patronefs,  the  citizens  make  a  procef- 
fion  every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
on  horfeback.  After  Leofric’s  death,  the  earls  of 
Chefter  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  At  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwal ;  and  growing  confiderable,  had  divers 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  feveral 
kings,  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  by 
Edward  III.  ;  and  Henry  VI.  made  it,  in  conjmftion 
with  fome  other  towns  and  villages,  a  diftindl  county, 
independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  after¬ 
wards  Edward  IV.  for  their  difloyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  which  were  not  rertored,  till  they 
had  paid  a  fine  of  500  merks.  By  a  charter  from 
James 
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•j-verfed  James  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
j  II  the  powers  of  the  juitices  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
louncd-  anc]  jts  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
molilhed  at  the  reftoration ;  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  gates,  which  are  very  lofty.  Coven¬ 
try  is  noted  for  the  two  parliaments  which  were  held 
in  it ;  the  one  called  the  parliament  of  Dunces ,  and  the 
other  of  Devils.  The  former  was  fo  called  on  account 
of  the  exclufion  of  the  lawyers ;  and  the  attainders  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salilbury,  Warwick, 
and  March,  procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  Devils. 
The  town-houfe  of  Coventry  is  much  admired  for  its 
painted  windows  representing  feveral  kings  and  others 
that  have  been  benefactors  to  the  city.  The  chief  ma¬ 
nufactures  carried  on  here  are  temmies  and  ribbands. 

CO-VERSED  sine,  in  geometry,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  fine 
is  taken  from  it.  See  Geometry. 

COVERT-way,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a 
fpace  of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite 
round  the  half  moons  and  other  works  toward  the 
country.  It  has  a  parapet  railed  on  a  level,  together 
with  its  banquets  and  glacis.  See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  a  married  woman,  who  is  under  the 
power  of  her  hulband,  and  therefore  called  femme 
convert. 

COUGH,  in.  medicine.  See  [Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

Cough,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  §  vi. 
COVIN,  a  deceitful  compait  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon  : 
As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that 
this  other  fliall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant 
holds,  in  prejudice  of  him  in  reverfion.  Dr  Skin¬ 
ner  takes  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
conventum ,  and  therefore  writes  it  coven.  See  Con¬ 
spiracy. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  houfes  are  built, 
projecting  over  the  ground-plot,  and  the  turned  pro- 
jecture  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plaftered. 

COULTER, in  hulbandry,an  iron-inftrument, fixed 
in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and  lerving  to  cut  the  edge 
of  each  furrow.  See  Agriculture,  p.  143.  col.  1. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general  i'enfe,  an 
aflembiy  of  divers  conliderable  perfons  to  concert 
meafures  relating  to  the  liate. 

In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  aflift  the  king  in  the 
dircharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  afligned  him 
a  diverlity  of  councils  to  advife  with. 

1.  The  firit  of  tliefe  is  the  high  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  See  Parliament. 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here¬ 
ditary  cotinfellors  of  the  crown  ;  and  may  be  called  to¬ 
gether  by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of  par¬ 
liament,  or,  which  hatli  been  their  principal  ufe,  when 
there  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Accordingly,  Brac- 
ton,  fpeaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  lays,  they 
might  properly  be  called,  “  confules  a  confulendo ;  re- 
ges  enim  tales  fibi  affociant  ad  confulendum.”  And  in 
the  law-books  it  is  laid  down*  that  the  peers  are  crea- 
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ted  for  two  reafons :  1 .  Ad  confulc?idum>  2.  Ad  defen -  Council. 
denduniy  regem:  for  which  reafons  the  law  gives  them 
certain  great  and  high  privileges ;  fiich  as  freedom 
from  arrefts,  ire.  even  when  no  parliament  is  fitting; 
becaufe  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  aflilting 
the  king  with  their  counfel  lor  the  common-wealth, 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  prowefs  and 
valour. 

In  fiances  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advife  the 
king,  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent ;  though 
now  fallen  into  difufe,  by  reafon  of  the  more  regular 
meetings  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  an 
extrait  of  a  record,  5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex¬ 
change  of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  wherein  ihe  value  of  each  was  agreed 
to  be  fettled  by  advice  of  parliament,  (if  any  lhould 
be  called  before  the  feaft  of  Sl  Lucia),  or  otherwife 
by  advice  of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promifes  to  aflemble  before  the  laid  feaft,  in  cafe  no  Blackft _ 
parliantent  fliall  be  called.  Many  other  inftances  of  Comment, 
this  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  under  our  ancient 
kings  :  though  the  formal  method  of  convoking  them 
had  been  fo  long  left  off,  that  when  king  Charles  I.  in 
1640,  iffued  out  writs  under  the  great  leal,  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend 
his  majelty  at  York,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as 
a  new  invention,  not  before  heard  of ;  that  is,  as  he 
explains  himfelf,  1b  old,  that  it  had  not  been  praitifed 
in  lbme  hundreds  of  years.  But  though  there  bad  not 
for  long  before  been  an  inftance,  nor  has  there  been 
any  fince,  of  aflembling  them  in  fo  folemn  a  manner, 
yet,  in  cafes  of  emergency,  our  princes  have  at  feve- 
ral  times  thought  proper  to  call  for,  and  confult  as 
many  of  the  nobility  as  could  eafily  be  brought  toge¬ 
ther:  as  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  king  James  II. 
after  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  j  and  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  himfelf,  before  he  called  the 
convention  parliament  which  afterwards  called  him  to 
the  throne. 

Befides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  ufually  looked 
upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 
before  him  with  decency  and  refpect  fuuh  matters  as 
he  fliall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weal.  And 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  made  an 
article  of  impeachment  in  parliament  againft  the  two 
Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  fon,  for  which  they  were 
banilhed  the  kingdom,  “  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 
would  not  fuffer  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  the 
king’s  good  counfellors,  to  fpeak  with  the  king,  or  to 
come  near  him ;  but  only  in  prefence  and  hearing  of 
faid  Hugh  the  father,  and  Hugh  the  fon,  or  one  of 
them,  and  at  their  will,  and  according  to  fuch  things 
as  pleafed  them.” 

3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law,  for  law-matters.  And  this  appears  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  Engliih  ftatntes,  particulary  1 4  Edward  III. 
c.  5.  and  in  other  books  of  law.  So  that  when  the 
king’s  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  muft  be  de¬ 
fined,  particularized,  and  uncievftoodffecundum fubjec- 
taw  matcriem  ;  “  according  to  tile  fubjeit  matter 
and  if.  the  fubjeil.be  of  a  legal  nature,  then  by  the 
king!:: 
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king's  council  is  underitood  his  council  for  matters  of 
“'law;  namely,  his  judges.  Therefore,  when  by  lh.tute 
•16  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  to  im¬ 
port  into  England  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  pre¬ 
cedes  from  Rome  ;  and  ic  was  enacted,  that  the  of¬ 
fenders  fhould  be  attached  by  their  bodies,  and  brought 
‘before  the  king  and  his  council  to  anfwer  for  fuch 
offence  ;  here,  by  the  expreflion  of  king’s  council, 
were  underitood  the  king’s  judges  of  his  courts  of  jul- 
tice,  the  lubjedt- matter  being  legal :  this  being  the  ge¬ 
neral  way  of  interpreting  the  word  council. 

4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king  is 
his  privy  council,  which  is  generally,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  called  the  council.  And  this,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke’s  defcription  of  it,  is  a  noble,  honour¬ 
able,  and  reverend  afl’embly,  of  the  king,  and  fuch  as 
•he  wills  to  be  of  his  privy  council,  in  the  king’s  court 
•or  palace.  The  king’s  will  is  the  foie  conltituent  of  a 
privy  counfellor ;  and  this  alio  regulates  their  number, 
which  was  anciently  twelve,  or  thereabouts.  After¬ 
wards  it  ihorealed  to  fo  large  a  number,  that  it  was 
found  inconvenient  for  lecrecy  and  difpatch  ;  and 
therefore,  king  Charles  II.  in  1679,  limited  it  to  30: 
Whereof  1 5  were  to  be  the  principal  officers  of  liate, 
and  thofe  to  be  councilors  virtute  officii ;  and  the  o- 
ther  15  were  compofed  of  ten  lords  and  five  com¬ 
moners  of  the  king’s  choofing.  But  lince  that  time 
the  number  has  been  much  augmented,  and  now  con¬ 
tinues  indefinite.  At  the  fame-time  ah'  ,  the  ancient  of¬ 
fice  of  lord  prefident  of  the  council  was  revived  in  the 
perfon  of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  an  officer  that 
by  the  datute  of  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10.  has  precedence 
next  after  the  chancellor  and  lord  treafurer. 

Privy  counfellors  are  made  by  the  king’s  nomination, 
Without  either  patent  or  grant ;  and,  on  taking  the 
neceflary  oatlts  they  become  immediately  privy  coun- 
fellbrs  during  the  life  of  the  king  that  choofes  them, 
but  fubjetft  to  removal  at  his  difcretion. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  members  to  fit  at  this 
board  ;  any  natural  fubjedl  of  England  is  capable  of 
being  a  member  of  the  privy  council ;  taking  the  pro¬ 
per  oaths  for  the  fecurity  of  government,  and  the  ted 
for  fecurity  of  the  church.  But,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  perfons  under  foreign  attachments  from  infinuating 
themfelves  into  this  important  trull,  as  happened  in 
the  reign  of  king  William  in  many  inftances,  it  is 
enacted,  by  the  adi  of  fettlement,  that  no  perfon  born 
ont  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England  urilefs 
born  of  Englilh  parents,  even  tho’  naturalized  by  par¬ 
liament,  fhall  be  capable  of  being  of  the  privy  council. 

The  duty  of  a  privy  counfellor  appears  front  the 
oath  of  office,  which  confilts  of  {’even  articles  :  1.  To 
advife  the  king  according  to  the  bed  of  his  cunning 
and  difcretion.  2.  To  advife  for  the  king’s  honour, 
and  good  of  the  public,  without  partiality  through  af¬ 
fection,  love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keep  the 
king’s  counfel  fecret.  4.  To  avoid  corruption.  5.  To 
help  and  ftrengthen  the  execution  of  what  Ilia'll  be  there 
refolved.  6.  To  with  (land  all  perfons  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  the  contrary.  And  lallly,  in  general,  to  ob- 
ferve,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  counfel¬ 
lor  ought  to  do  to  his  fovereign  lord. 

The  power  of  the  privy  council  is  to  inquire  into 
all  offences  again (l  tlie  government,  aftd  to  commit 


the  offenders  to  fafe  cuffody,  in  order  to  take  their 
trial  in  fome  of  the  courts  of  law.  But  their  jurifdio 
tion  herein  is  only  to  inquire,  and  not  to  punilh  :  and 
the  perfons  committed  by  them  are  inti  tied  to  their 
habeas  corpus  by  Ratine  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  as  much  a>s 
if  committed  by  an  ordinary  judice  of  the  peace.  And, 
by  the  fame  Ilatute,  rite  court  of  liar-chamber^  anil 
•the  court  of  requeils,  both  of  which  confided  xff  pri- 
vy-counlellors,  were  diffolved  ;  and  it  was  declared 
illegal  for  them  to  take  cognizance  of  any  matter  df 
•property  belonging  to  the  fubjedts  of  this  kingdom. 
But,  in  plantation  or  admiralty  caufes,  which  arife  out 
of  the  jurifdidtion  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  in  matters  of 
Innacy  and  idiocy,  being  a  fpecial  flower  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  ;  with  regard  to  thefe,  although  they  may 
eventually  involve  quellions  of  extenfive  property,  the 
privy  council  continues  to  have  cognizance,  being  the 
court  of  appeal  in  fuch  cafes  :  or  rather,  the  appeal 
lies  to  the  king’s  majefty  hinffelf  in  council.  When¬ 
ever  alfo  a  queftion  ariles  between  two  provinces  in 
America  or  elfewhere,  as  concerning  the  extent  of 
their  charters  and  the  like,  the  king  in  his  council  ex- 
ercifes  original  jurifdi&.ion  therein,  upon  the  principles 
of  feodal  l'overeigoty.  And  fo  likewife  when  any 
perfon  claims  an  illand  or  a  province,  in  the  nature  of 
a  feodal  principality,  by  a  grant  from  the  king  or 
hisancedors,  the  determination  of  that  right  belongs 
to  his  majedy  in  council  :  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  earl 
of  Derby  with  regard  to  the  file  of  Man  in  the  <reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  of  the  earl  of  Cardigan  and 
others,  as  representatives  of  the  duke  of  Montague, 
with  relation  to  the  ifland  of  S*  Vincent  in  1764.  But 
from  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  excepting  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  an  appellate  jurifdidtion  (in  the 
lad  refort)  isvededinthelame  tribunal  ;  which  dual¬ 
ly -exercifes  its  judicial  authority  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  privy  council,  who  hear  the  allegations  and 
proofs,  and  make  their  report  to  his  majedy  in  coun¬ 
cil,  by  whom  the  judgment  is  finally  given. 

The  privileges  of  privy  counfellors  as  Inch,  confill 
principally  in  the  fecurity  which  the  law  has  given 
them  againd  attempts  and  confpiracies  to  take  away 
their  lives.  For,  by  datute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  14.  if  any 
of  the  king's  fervants  of  his  houfehold  confpire  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  privy  counfellor,  it -is  felony,  though 
nothing  be  done  upon  it.  And  the  reafon  of  making 
this  datute,  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  11s,  was,  becaule 
fuch  fervants  have  greater  and  readier  means,  either 
by  night  or  by  day,  to  dedroy  fuch  as  be  of  great  au¬ 
thority  and  near  about  the  king:  and  fuch  a  confpi- 
•racy  was,  jud  before  this  parliament,  made  by  Ibme 
of  king  Henry  the  feventh’s  houfehold  fervants,  and 
great  mifehief  was  like  to  have  enfued  thereupon. 
This  extends  only  to  the  king’s  menial  fervants.  But 
the  datute  9  Anne,  c.  16.  goes  farther,  and  enacts,  that 
any  perfon  that  fhall  Unlawfully  attempt  to  kill,  or  fhall 
unlawfully  affanlt  and  drike,  or  wound,  any  privy 
counfellor  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  fhall  be  a  fe¬ 
lon  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  datute  was  made 
upon  the  daring  attempt  of  the  Sieur  Guifcard,  who 
dabbed  Mr  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  with 
a  penknife,  when  under  examination  for  high  crimes 
in  a  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

The  didulution  of  the  privy  -council  -depends  upon 
the 
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reunell.  the  king’s  plcafure  ;  and  he  may,  whenever  lie  thinks 

- -  proper,  dilcharge  any  particular  member,  or  the  whole 

of  it,  and  appoint  another.  By  the  common  law  alio 
it  was  diifolved  ip/d  faCto ,  by  the  king’s  demife  ;  as 
deriving  all  its  authority  from  him.  But  now,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  inconveniencies  of  having  no  council  in  being 
on  the  accellion  of  a  new  prince,  it  is  enabled  by  fta- 
tute  6  Anne,  c.  7.  that.the  privy  council  fltall  continue 
for  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  the  crown,  unleis 
fooner  determined  by  the  fucceflor. 

Aulic  Council.  See  Aulic. 

Cabinet  Council,  the  fame  with  Privy  Council. 

Common  Council,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a  court 
wherein  are  made  all  bye-laws  which  bind  the  citizens. 
It  confifts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes  ;  an  up¬ 
per,  compofed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and 
a  lower,  of  a  number  of  common-council  men,  chofen 
by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprelentatives  of  the  body 
of  the  citizens. 

Privy  Council,  the  p rimum  mobile  of  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  part  of  that  great 
weight  in  the  government  which  otherwile  would  be 
too  heavy  upon  the  king.  See  Council ,fupra,  n°  4. 

Council  oflVar,  an  alfembly  of  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  occafionally  called  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  or  admiral  to  concert  meafures  for  their  conduct 
with  regard  to  fieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 

Council,  in  church-hiftory,  an  alfembly  of  prelates 
and  doflors,  met  for  the  regulating  matters  relating  to 
the  do&rine  or  difcipline  of  the  church. 

National  Council,  is  an  allembly  of  prelates  of  a 
nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oecumenical  ox  General  Council,  is  an  allembly 
which  reprefents  the  whole  body  of  the  univerfal 
church.  The  Romanifts  reckon  eighteen  of  them  ; 
Bullinger,  in  his  treatife  de  Conciliis,  fix ;  Dr  Prideaux, 
feven ;  and  bilhop  Beveridge  has  increafed  the  number 
to  eight,  which,  he  fays,  are  all  the  general  councils 
which  have  ever  been  held  fince  the  time  of  the  firll 
Chriftian  emperor.  They  are  as  follows:  1.  The 
council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the 
Great,  on  account  of  the  herefy  of  Arius.  2.  The 
council  of  Conftantinople,  called  under  the  reign  and 
by  the  command  of  Theodofins  the  Great,  for  much 
the  fame  end  that  the  former  council  was  fummoned. 
3.  The  council  of  Ephefus,  convened  by  Theodofius 
the  younger,  at  the  fuit  of  Neftorius.  4.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  Calcedon,  held  in  the  reign  of  Martianus,  which 
approved  of  the  Eutychian  herefy.  5.  The  fecond 
council  of  Conftantinople,  alfembled  by  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  condemned  the  three  chapters  taken  out  of 
the  book  of  Theodorus  of  Mopfueftia,  having  firft  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  lawful  to  anathematize  the  dead. 
Some  authors  tell  us,  that  they  likewife  condemned  the 
feveral  errors  of  Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plura¬ 
lity  of  worlds,  and  pre-exiftence  of  fouls.  6.  The 
third  council  of  Conftantinople,  held  by  the  command 
of  Conftantius  Pogonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they 
received  the  definitions  of  the  five  firft  general  councils, 
and  particularly  that  againft  Origen  and  Theodorns  of 
Mopfueftia.  7.  The  fecond  Nicene  council.  8.  The 
fourth  council  of  Conftantinople,  affembled  when  Lewis 
II.  was  emperor  of  the  Weft.  The  regulations  which 
they  made  are  contained  in  twenty-feven  canons,  the 
Vol.  III. 


heads  of  which  are  fet  down  by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  Conn  ft!, 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Counsel,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  advice  or 
inftruCtion  how  to  behave  in  any  difficult  matter. 

Counsel,  or  Advocates,  in  Enghfli  courts  of  law, 
are  of  two  fpeciesor  degrees ;  Barristers  and  Ser¬ 
jeants.  See  theie  articles. 

From  both  thefe  degrees  fome  are  ufually  fele&ed 
to  be  his  majefty’s connfel,  learned  in  the  law  ;  the  twb 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney-general,  and 
folicitor-general.  The  firft  king’s  counfel,  under  the  de¬ 
gree  of  ierjeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made 
fo,  honoris  cattfa,  without  either  patent  or  fee  :  fo  that 
the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (who  are  now  the  fworn 
fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a  ftanding  falary)  feertts 
to  have  been  Sir  Francis  North,  afterwards  lord  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  to  king  Charles  II.  Thefe  king’s 
counfel  anfwer,in  fome  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advoeati  fifci,  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
mull  not  be  employed  in  any  caufe  againft  the  crown 
without  fpecial  licence  ;  in  which  reftriCtion  they  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  the  fife  :  but,  in  the  imperial 
law,  the  prohibition  was  carried  ftill  farther,  and  per¬ 
haps  was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  foverelgn  ;  for, 
excepting  fome  peculiar  caufes,  the  filial  advocates  shtckji. 
were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private  Comment. 
fuits  between  fubject  and  fubjeCl.  A  cullom  has  of 
late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters-patent  of  pre¬ 
cedence  to  fuch  barrifters  as  the  crown  thinks  proper 
to  honour  wiih  that  mark  of  diftin&ion  :  whereby  they 
are  entitled  to  fuch  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  affign- 
ed  in  their  refipeCtive  patents  ;  fometimes  next  after 
the  king’s  attorney-general,  but  ufually  nejtt  after  his 
majefty^s  counfel  next  being.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the 
queen’s  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  rank  promifeu- 
o*ifly  with  the  king’s  counfel;  and,  together. with  them, 
fit  within  the  bar  of  their  refpe&ive  courts :  but  re¬ 
ceive  no  falaries,  and  are  not  fworn  ;  and  therefore 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againft  the  crown 
And  all  other  ferjeants  and  barrifters  indifcriminately, 

(except  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  where  only 
ferjeants  are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  defence  of  any  fuitors,  whether  plaintiff  or 
defendant ;  who  are  therefore  called  their  clients  s 
like  the  dependents  on  the  ancient  Roman  orators. 

Thefe  indeed  pra&ifed  gratis,  for  honour  merely,  or 
at  moft  for  the  lake  of  gaining  influence  :  and  fo  like¬ 
wife  it  is  eftablilhed  with  us,  that  a  counfel  can  main¬ 
tain  no  aCtion  for  his  fees  ;  which  are  given,  not  as 
locatio  vel  conduElio,  but  as  quiddam  honorarium  ;  not 
as  a  falary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a 
counfellor  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his 
reputation ;  as  is  alfo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  civil  law,  who te  honorarium  was  directed, 
by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe 
10,000  fefterces,  or  about  80 1.  of  Englifh  money.  And 
in  order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  fpeech  in  the 
lawful  defence  of  their  clients;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  illi¬ 
beral  men  (a  few  of  whom  may  fometimes  infinuate 
themfelves  even  into  the  moft  honourable  profeffions), 
it  hath  been  liolden  that  a  counfel  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  the  client’s  mftruClions  ;  altho’ 
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Counfellor  it  fhould  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  another,  and 
Q  even  prove  abfolutely  groundlefs ;  but  if  he  mentions 
Counter.  an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  inftrUc- 
tions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  he  is 
then  liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured.  And 
counfel  guilty  of  deceit  and  collufion  are  punilhable  by 
the  flatute  Weflm.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  28.  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  perpetual  filence  in 
the  courts:  a  punilhment  flill  fometimes  infli&ed  for 
grofs  mifdemeanours  in  pra&ice. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a  perfon  who  advifes 
another  :  thus  we  lay,  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  privy 
counfellor,  ire. 

Counsellor  at  Law,  a  perfon  retained  by -a  client 
to  plead  his  caufe  in  a  public  court  of  judicature. 

COUNT,  a  title  of  foreign  nobility,  which  anfwers 
to  that  of  earl  among  us.  Counts  palatine  were  for¬ 
merly  fuch  as  had  an  office  in  the  king’s  palace,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  their  titles  ;  but  counts  palatine  in  England 
were  fuch  as  had  regal  power  within  their  own  jurif- 
di&ion.  Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or 
of  the  emperor’s  retinue ;  and  had  their  name  comites , 
a  comitando. 

In  the  courts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Auguft- 
us  downwards,  there  were  certain  counlellors  who 
attended  the  emperor  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
aflifl  him  with  their  advice  upon  all  occalions.  Thefe 
counfellors  were  Ilyled  comites  augujlales,  or  comites 
augufti,  “companions  of  the  emperor,”  from  their  con- 
flan  t  attendance  on  his  perfon.  They  were  divided 
into  three  orders  or  degrees,  and  thofe  of  each  order 
had  certain  privileges  and  appointments  while  they 
attended  the  imperial  court.  As  thefe  comites  or 
companions  had  frequent  accefs  to  the  emperors,  they 
often  flood  high  in  their  favour ;  and  obtained  from 
them  the  government  of  provinces,  towns,  forts,  and 
cattles,  and  other  offices  of  profit  and  honour.  When 
they  left  the  Imperial  court,  in  order  to  take  upon 
them  their  refpe&ive  governments,  they  then  chan¬ 
ged  their  general  title  of  comites  au gup  ales,  for  one 
taken  from  the  particular  government  to  which  they 
were  appointed.  Such  were  the  counts  of  Britain, 
and  of  the  Saxon  fhire  in  Britain. 

Covnr-Wheel,  in  the  linking  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  12  or  24  hours. 
It  is  fometimes  called  the  locking-wheel. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  Compo- 
fition  of  diverfe  words  of  our  language,  and  general¬ 
ly  implies  oppofition  ;  but  when  applied  to  deeds, 
means  an  exaCt  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and 
fometimes  figned  by  boih  parties. 

CovmER-Changed,  in  heraldry,  the  intermixture, 
or  oppofition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour.  See  He¬ 
raldry,  n°  30.  Examp.  17,  18, 

Counter  Flory,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  a  treffure 
whofe  flower-de-luce  are  oppoiite  to  others.  Ibid. 
n°  40.  Examp.  7. 

CouNTER-J?»'«a<w{f,  in  painting,  is  the  copying  a 
defign,  or  painting;  by  means  of  a  fine  linen-cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter,  where  the 
flrokes  appearing  through  are  followed  with’ a  pencil, 
with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 
glafs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  Into  fquares 
with  filk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  inftru- 


ments  invented  for  the  purpofe,  as  the  parallelogram.  Counted 

Co un T E K-Ermiue,  in  heraldry,  is  the  contrary  of  - - 

ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white  fpots. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  law,  are  perfons  that  ob¬ 
tain  any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe 
tokens,  who  being  conviCted  before  juflices  of  affize 
or  of  the  peace,  ire.  are  to  fuffer  fuch  punilhment  as 
fliall  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  under  death,  as  im- 
prifonments,  pillory,  &c. 

COUNTER-foil,  or  CouNTER-STOCK,in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  that  part  of  at  ally  which  is  kept  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  court. 

CouNTER-Gatftv/,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  raifed 
before  the  point  of  a  baflion,  confifting  of  too  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baflion,  making  a 
falliant  angle  :  they  are  fometimes  of  other  fhapes,  or 
otherwife  iituated. 

Counter -Light,  or  Counter-jour,  alight  oppofite 
to  any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  difadvantage. 

A  Angle  counter-light  is  fuffieient  to  take  away  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  painting. 

Covxtek- March,  in  military  affairs,  a  change  of 
the  face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means 
thofe  that  were  in  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear. 

It  alfo  fignifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 

Counter-A//«i?,  in  war,  a  well  and  gallery  drove 
and  funk  till  it  meet  the  enemy’s  mine  to  prevent  its 
effect. 

Counter -Paled,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  eC- 
cutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  perfefle, 
the  two  colours  being  counter-changed ;  fo  that  the 
upper  are  of  one  colour,  and  the  lower  of  another. 

Counter-/5 art,  in  mufic,  denotes  one  part  to  be 
applied  to  another.  Thus  the  bals  is  faid  to  be  a 
counter-part  to  the  treble. 

Counter -Pajfant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  lions 
are  in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go  quite 
the  contrary  way  from  the  other. 

Counter -Point,  in  mufic:  a  term  derived  from 
.the  Latin  prepofition  contra,  and  the  verb  pungere  ; 
becaufe  the  mufical  characters  by  which  the  notes  in 
each  part  are  fignified  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner 
each  with  refpeCt  to  each  as  to  fliew  how  the  parts  an- 
fwer  one  another.  See  Composition. 

Co  u htur- Pointed,  (Centre -point  in  heraldry,  is 
when  two  chrevrons  in  one  efchutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  rifing  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief ;  fo  tliat  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  alfo 
be  counter- pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
fides  of  the  fhield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  cal¬ 
led  counter-pointed  in  feff'e. 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manage,  is  the  liberty 
of  die  aCtion  and  feat  of  a  horfe-man  ;  fo  that  in  all 
the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his 
body  more  to  one  fide  than  to  the  other,  but  continues 
in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his  ftir- 
rups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  fea- 
fonable  aids. 

COUNTER-potent,  ( Contre-potence ),  in  herald¬ 
ry,  is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine  ;  but 
compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefent  the  tops  of 
crutches,  called  in  French  potences,  and  in  old  Englifh 
patents. 
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CouNTER-Proo/)  in  rolling-prefs  printing,  a  print 
taken  oiF  from  another  freffi  printed  ;  which  by  being 
paifed  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  form¬ 
er,  but  inverted.  To  counter-prove,  is  alfo  to  pafs 
a  defign  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through  the  prefs, 
after  having  moiflened  with  a  fpnnge  both  that  and 
the  paper  on  which  the  counter-proof  is  to  be  taken. 

Counter  ‘Quartered,  (  contre-ecartele ),  in  herald¬ 
ry,  denotes  the  efcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to 
have  each  quarted  again  divided  into  two. 

Counter-.Wm«/,  is  when  two  bealts  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  dire&ly  the  contrary 
way. 

Counter-Si:^,  in  fortification,  is  properly  the 
exterior  talus  or  flop  of  the  ditch ;  but  it  is  often  taken 
for  the 'covered  way  and  the  glacis.  In  thisfenfe  we 
fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfelves  on  the  coun- 
terfcarp.  Angle  of  the  Countcr-fcarp,  is  that  made  by 
two  fides  of  the  counter-fcarp  meeting  before  the 
middle  of  the  curtin. 

Counter  -Signing,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a  fu- 
perior  in  quality  of  leeretary.  Thus  charters  are  fign- 
ed  by  the  king,  and  counter-figned  by  a  fecretary  of 
Rate,  or  lord  chancellor. 

CouNTER-7mi?,  in  the  menage,  is  the  defence  or 
refiflance  of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and 
the  meal'ure  of  his  menage,  occafioned  either  by  a  bad 
horfeman,  or  by  the  malice  of  the  horfe. 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in 
a  fliop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  Itamp  on  it, 
uied  in  playing  at  cards. 

Counter  of  a  Horfe,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  fore¬ 
hand  which  lies  between  the  fhoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

Counters  in  a  Ship,  are  two.  1.  The  hollow  arch¬ 
ing  from  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftraight 
piece  of  the  Hern,  is  called  the  upper~counter.  2.  The 
lower-counter  is  between  the  tranfom  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  gallery.  , 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  prifons  in  the 
city  of  London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  Woodftreet. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  ufed  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  province,  or  lefler 
diltriel.  But  its  molt  frequent  ufe  is  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  town. 

COUNTY,  in  geography)  originally  fignified  the 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  but  now  it  is  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  Shire. 

County  -Court,  in  Englifh  law,  a  court  incident  to 
the  jurifdidion  of  the  fheriff.  It  is  not  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under 
the  value  of  40  s.  Over  fome  of  which  caufes  thefe 
inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprefs  words  of  the  Ita- 
tute  of  Gloucefter,  a  jurifdidlion  totally  exclufive  of 
the  king’s  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  to  be  entit¬ 
led  to  lue  an  adlion  of  trefpafs  for  goods  before  the 
king’s  jnlticiars,  the  plaintifF  is  direffed  to  make  affi¬ 
davit  that  the  caufe  of  action  does  really  and  bona  fide 
amount  to  40  s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccountably 
difufed,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The  fta- 
tute  alfo  43  Eiiz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many 
perfonal  a&ions,  where  the  jury,  affels  lefs  damages 
than  40s.  a  power  to  certify  the  fame  and  abridge 
the  plaintiff  of  his  full  colls,  was  alfo  meant  to  pre¬ 


vent  vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs ;  wfio,  for  pnr- 
pofes  of  mere  oppreffion,  might  be  inclinable  to  inlti- 
tute  fuch  fuits  in  the  fuperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a 
trifling  value.  The  county-court  may  alfo  hold  plea 
of  many  real  adlions,  and  of  all  perfonal  a&ions  to  a- 
ny  amount,  by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  writ  called  a  jufti - 
cies  ;  which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  Iheriff  for  the 
fake  of  difpatch  to  do  the  fame  jullice  in  his  county- 
court,  as  might  otherwife  be  had  at  Weftminfter.  The 
freeholders  of  the  county  are  the  real  jndges  in  this 
court,  and  the  Iheriff  is  the  miniflerial  officer.  The 
great  conflux  of  freeholders,  which  are  fuppofed  always 
to  attend  at  the  county-court,  (which  Spelinan  calls 
forum  plebe'ue  juftitia  et  theatrum  comitiva  poteflatis), 
is  the  reafon  why  all  a6ls  of  parliament  at  the  end  of 
every  feffion  were  wont  to  be  there  publilhed  by  the 
Iheriff;  why  all  outlawries  of  abfconding  offenders 
are  there  proclaimed  ;  and  why  all  popular  elections 
which  the  freeholders  are  to  make,  as  formerly  of 
Iherifts  and  confervators  of  the  peace,  and  Hill  of  co¬ 
roners,  verderors,  and  knights  of  the  fliire,  mull  ever 
be  made  in  plena  comitatu,  or,  in  full  county-court. 
By  the  ftatute  2  Edw.  VI,  c.  2 5.  no  county-court  fliall 
be  adjourned  longer  than  for  one  month,  confilling  of 
28  days.  And  this  was  alfo  the  ancient  ufage,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  elder  :  “  pr  a - 
“  pofitus  (that  is,  the  Iheriff)  ad  quart  am  circiter 
u  feptimanam  frequentem  popul't  concionem  celebrate  ; 
<e  cuiquejus  dicito  ;  litefque Jingulas  dirimito.”  Inthofe 
times  the  county-court  was  a  court  of  great  dignity 
and  fplendor,  the  bifliop  and  the  ealdorman  (or  earl) 
with  the  principal  men  of  the  /hire  fitting  therein  to 
adminifter  jullice  both  in  lay  and  ecclefialtical  caufes. 
But  its  dignity  was  much  impaired,  when  the  bilhop 
was  prohibited,  and  the  earl  negledted  to  attend  it. 
And,  in  modern  times,  as  proceedings  are  removeable 
from  hence  into  the  king’s  fuperior  courts,  by  writ  of 
pone  or  recordare,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  hun- 
,  dred-courts,  and  courts-baron ;  and  as  the  fame  writ 
of  falfe  judgment  may  be  had,  in  nature  of  a  writ  of 
error ;  this  has  occafioned  the  fame  difufe  of  bringing 
actions  therein. 

COUPAR,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Scotland,  the 
one  fituated  about  12  miles  north-ealt  of  Perth,  in  the 
fliire  of  Angus,  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  56.  30. ;  and 
the  other  in  the  county  of  Fife,  about  10  miles  well 
of  St  Andrews:  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  $6.  20. 

COUPED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  head, 
or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
fmooth;  ditlinguifliing  it  from  that  which  is  called  eraf- 
fed,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged 
and  uneven. 

Couped,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  croffes,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  ire.  as  do  not  touch  the  fides  of  the 
efcutcheon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPLE-closs,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  there  be  a 
chevron  between  them,  faith  Guillim,  though  Bloom 
gives  an  inltance  to  the  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a  divifion  of  a  hymn,  ode,  fong,  &c. 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  meafure,  of  verfes 
is  found  in  each  part ;  which  divifions,  in  odes,  are 
called  Jirophes. — Couplet,  by  an  abufe  of  the  word,  is 
frequently  made  to  fignify  a  couple  of  verfes. 

13  IC  2  COURAP, 


Couped 

» 

Couplet. 


Courap 

Courfing. 
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COURAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  diftemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  bread,  and  face :  the  itching  is  almoft  perpe¬ 
tual  ;  and  the  fcratching  is  followed  by  great  pain,  and 
a  difcharge  of  matter,  which  makes  the  linen  ilick  f0 
to  the  Ikin  as  not  eafily  to  be  feparated  without  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  cruft.  Courap  is  a  general  name  for  any 
fort  of  itch  ;  but  this  diftemper  is  thus  called  by  way  of 
eminence.  It  is  fo  contagious  that  few  efcape  it.  For 
the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  ufed,  and  ex¬ 
ternally  the  iublimate  in  a  fmall  quantity  is  a  good  to¬ 
pic. 

COURIER,  a  meffenger  fent  poft,  or  exprefs,  to 
carry  difpatches. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  fituated  between  E.  Long. 
21.  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  and  57.  30.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  which  divides  it  from 
Livonia,  on  the  north  5  by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft; 
by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on 
the  weft  ;  being  1 30  miles  long,  and  30  broad. 

COURSE,  (route),  in  navigation,  the  angle  con¬ 
tained  between  the  neareft  meridian  and  that  point 
of  the  compafs  upon  which  a  fhip  fails  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  diredlion. 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of 
a  fhip  are  diftinguiflied,  viz.  the  main-fail,  the  fbre- 
lail,  and  the  mizen  :  the  mizen-ftay-fail  and  fore-fail 
are  alfo  fometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomina¬ 
tion  ;  as  are  the  main-ftay-fails  of  all  brigs  and  fchoon- 
ers.  See  Sail. 

COURSING.  There  are  three  feveral  forts  of 
courfes  with  gre-hounds:  1.  At  the  hare;  2.  At  the 
fox;  and,  3.  At  the  deer. 

For  the  deer,  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  eitiier  in  the  foreft 
or  tHe  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfe,  there  muft 
be  the  gre-hound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel 
gre-hound,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  drive  away  the< 
deer  before  the  gre-hounds  are  flipped  ;  a  brace  or 
a  leafli  are  the  ulual  number  flipped  at  a  time,  fel- 
dom  at  the  utmoft  more  than  two  brace.  In  cour¬ 
fing  the  deer  in  the  foreft,  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  life :  the  one  is  courfing  from  wood  to  wood  ; 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  clofe  by  the  keeper’s 
lodge.  In  the  courfing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
is  to  throw  in  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer ;  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  fore, 
or  forrel,  then  you  are  not  to  flip  your  gre-hounds, 
which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guefs  very  well  on  thefe  occafions, 
cXpeft  that  the  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
come  out,  and  it  is  fufpeifted  that  the  brace  or  leafli  of 
gre-hounds  flipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a  couple  of 
frefh  gre-hounds. 

The  courfing  upon  the  lawn  is  the  moft  agreeable 
*>f  all  other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of 
this,  he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courfe ;  and  then, 
by  coming  under  the  wind,  the  gre-hound  may  be 
brought  near  enough  to  be  flipped  for  a  fair  courfe. 

The  beft  method  of  courfing  the  hare,  is  to  go  out 
and  find  a  hare  fitting ;  which  is  eafily  done  in  the 


fummer,  by  Walking  acrofs  the  lands,  either  ftubble, 
fallow,  or  corn  grounds,  and  cafting  the  eye  up  and 
down :  for  in  fummer  they  frequent  tnofe  places  for 
fear  of  the  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feafon ;  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  offend  them.  The  reft  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required ;  as  the  bufhes  and  thickets 
muft  be  beat  to  roufe  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  lo  clofe,  that  ihey  will  not  ltir  lill  the  pole  almoft 
touches  them  the  l'portfmen  are  always  pleafed  with 
this,  as  it  promiles  a  good  courfe.  If  a  hare  lies  near 
any  clofe  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  expedted  that  fhe  will  take  to, that  im¬ 
mediately  on  being  put  up ;  all  the  company  are  there¬ 
fore  to  ride  up  and  put  themfelves  between  her  and 
the  covert  before  Ihe  is  put  up,  that  fhe  may  take  the 
other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a 
hare  is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground, 
or  law,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  to  let  her  run  12  fcore 
yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  gre-hounds  are 
flipped  at  her ;  otherwife  fhe  is  killed  too  foon,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fport  is  thrown  away,  and  the 
pleafure  of  obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings  that  the  creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all 
loll.  A  good  fportfman  had  rather  fee  a  hare  fave 
herfelf  aiier  a  fair  courfe,  than  fee  her  murdered  by 
the  gre-hounds  as  f»on  as  fhe  is  up. 

In  courfing  the  fox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
Handing  clofe,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of 
fome  grove  where  it  is  expeefted  he  will  come  out ; 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  muft  have  head  enough 
allowed  hfm,  otherwife  he  will  return  back  to  the  co¬ 
vert.  The  flowed  gre-hound  will  be  able  to  over¬ 
take  him,  after  all  the  odds  of  diftance  neceffary  ;  and 
the  only  danger  is  the  fpoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  reafon,  no 
gre-hound  of  any  value  fliould  be  run  at  this  courfe ; 
but  the  fifrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that  will  feize  any 
t  thing. 

The  laws  of  courfing  eftablifhed  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  fportfmeo  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  thefe : 

I.  He  that  Is  chofen  fewterer,  or  letter  Ioofe  of  the 
dogs,  fhall  receive  the  gre-hounds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  leafli,  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field  ;  he  is  to  march  next  tb  the  hare-finder,  or  him 
who  is  to  ftart  the  hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form  ; 
and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  fide- 
ways,  but  all  ftraight  behind,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40 
yards.  2.  A  hare  ought  never  to  be  courled  with 
more  titan  a  brace  of  gre-hounds.  3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohoes  before  he  puts 
her  up  from  her  form  or  fear,  to  the  end  that  the  dogs 
may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  ftarting.  4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  lofing  the  hare, 
fhe  fhould  have  about  twelve  fcore  yards  law.  J.  The 
dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  flip,  nor  wrench,  Wins  the  wager.  6.  A 
go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equivalent 
to  two  turns.  7.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  laft  covert  wins.  8.  If  any  dog  turns  the 
hare,  ferves  himfelf,  and  turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much 
as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  efteemed  as  much  as  two 
turns.  9.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears 

the 
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Court,  the  hare  {hall  win  ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe 
■■■  lhall  then  be  judged  dead.  10,  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perform  his  part,  he  may 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gave.  xi.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  ferve  himfelf, 
and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end.  lhall  Hand 
Hill  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  other,  lhall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  wager.  12.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be  rid 
over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  lhall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  mifchief  is  to  make  reparation  to  the 
owner.  13.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  lall  turn,  and 
there  be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that  gives 
the  odd  turn  wins.  14.  A  cote  is  when  a  gre-hound 
goes  end-ways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn.  1 5.  A  cote  ferves  for  two  turns,  and  two 
trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote  ;  and  if  the  hare  turns 
not  quite  about,  Ihe  only  ivrencheth,  iu  the  fportfman’s 
phrafe.  16.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  by  either  of  the 
gre-hounds,  but  one  lerves  the  other  at  turning,  then 
he  that  gives  the  moll  turns  wins  the  wager.  17. 
Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn,  but  wrenches ;  for 
fhe  does  not  turn,  except  file  turn  as  it  were  round. 
In  thefe  cafes,  two  wrenches  Hand  for  one  turn.  18. 
He  that  comes  in  firft  at  the  death  of  the  hare  takes 
her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking ;  he  cherilhes  the 
dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  mouths  from  the  wool ;  he  is 
adjudged  to.  have  the  hare  for  his  pains.  19.  Finally, 
thole  who  are  judges  of  the  lealh,  muft  give  their 
judgement  before  they  depart  out  of  the  field,  or  elfe 
it  is  not  to  Hand  as  valid. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  habitation ; 
confifting  of  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed  with  walls,  but 
open  upwards. 

Court  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace,  or  place  where  a 
king  or  fovereign  prince  refides. 

Court,  in  a  law- fen fe,  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  jullice  is  judicially  adminiftered.  And,  as  by 
our  excellent  conllitution  the  foie  executive  power  of 
the  laws  is  veiled  in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  it  will 
follow  that  all  courts  of  jullice,  which  are  the  medium 
Black/l-  by  which  he  adminifters  the  laws,  are  derived  from 
Comment,  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created  by  act 
of  parliament,  or  letters  patent,  or  fubfifting  by  pre- 
fcription,  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  conn  of  judi¬ 
cature  can  exift),  the  king’s  confent  in  the  two  former 
is  exprelsly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given.  In  all 
thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fnppofed  in  contemplation  of 
law  to  be  always  prelent ;  but  as  that  is  in  fa£l  impof- 
fible,  he  is  there  reprefented  by  his  judges,  whofe 
power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

For  the  more  fpeedy,  nniverl'al,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniftration  of  jullice  between  fubjetfi  and  fnbjeil,  the 
law  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of  courts, 
fome  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  exten- 
five  jurifdi£lion  ;  fome  conllituted  to  inquire  only,  o- 
thers  ro  hear  and  determine  ;  fome  to  determine  in 
the  firft  inltance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of  re¬ 
view.  See  L  a  w ,  n°  xcviii.  xeix.  c.  cxli.  clvi.  clvii.  clviii. 
and  the  refpedlive  articles  in  the  order  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  One  diftin&ion  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all ;  viz.  that  fome  of  them  are 
courts  of  record ,  others  not  of  record.  A  court  of  re¬ 
cord  is  that  where  the  a<fts  and  judicial  proceedings  are 


enrolled  in  parchment  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and  Cvwi. 
tellimony  :  which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the 
court,  and  are  of  fuch  high  and  fupereminent  authori¬ 
ty,  that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  quellion.  For 
it  is  a  iettled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  lhall  be 
averred  again!!  a  record,  nor  fliall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  exift* 
ence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  lhall  be  tried  by  nothing 
but  itfelf ;  that  is,  upon  bare  infpeciion  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  record  or  no;  elfe  there  would  be  no  end 
of  difputes.  Bur,  if  there  appear  any  miftake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the  court  will  ilire<ft 
him  to  amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king’s 
courts,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  im- 
prifon  ;  fo  that  the  very  ereclion  of  a  new  jurifdicftion 
with  power  of  fine  or  iinprilonment  makes  it  inftantly 
a  court  of  record. — A  court  not  of  record  is  the  court 
of  a  private  man;  whom  the  law  will  not  intrull  with 
any  difcretionary  power  over  the  fortune  or  liberty  of 
his  fdlow-fubjecSts.  Such  are  the  courts-baron  incident 
to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  jurifdiiftions  : 
where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or  recorded  ; 
but  as  well  their  exiltence  as  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  therein  contained  lhall,  if  difputed,  be  tried  and 
determined  by  a  jury.  Thefe  courts  can  hold  no  plea 
of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unlefs  un¬ 
der  the  value  of  40s. ;  nor  of  any  forcible  injury  what- 
foever,  not  having  any  procefs  to  arreft  the  perfon  of 
the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  muft  be  at  lead  three  confti- 
tuent  parts,  the  afior,  reus,  and  judex :  the  ad  or,  or 
plaintiff,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  ;  the  reus , 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfacftion 
for  it  ;  and  the  judex,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  fadt,  to  determine  the  law 
arifing  upon  that  fadt,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to 
have  been  done,  to  afcertain  and  by  its  officers  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  remedy.  It  is  alfo  ulual  in  the  fuperior  courts 
to  have  attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  aflift- 
ants.  See  Attorney,  and  Counsel. 

Court -Baron,  in  Englilh  law,  a  court  incident  to  Blickjl. 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the 
fteward  within  the  faid  manor.  This  court-baron  is 
of  two  natures  :  the  one  is  a  cuftomary  court,  apper¬ 
taining  entirely  to  the  copyholders,,  in  which  their 
ellates  are  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance, 
and  other  matters  tranfacled  relative  to  their  tenures 
only.  The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is 
the  court  of  the  barons,  by  which  name  the  freehold¬ 
ers  were  fometimes  anciently  called  :  for  that  it  is  held 
before  the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
manor,  the  fteward  being  rather  the  regillrar  than  the 
judge.  Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  natnre  diftinct, 
are  frequently  confounded  together.  The  court  we 
are  now  confidering,  viz.  the  freeholder’s  court,  Was 
compofed  of  the  lord’s  tenants,  who  were  the  pares  of 
each  other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure 
to  aflift  their  lord  in  the  difpenfation  of  domeftic  juf- 
tice.  This  was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks  ; 
and  its  mod  important  bufinefs  is  to  determine,  by 
writ  of  right,  all  controverfies  relating  to  the  right  of 
lands  within  the  manor.  It  may  alfo  hold  plea  of  any 
perfonal  a<5lions,  of  debt,  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  or  the 
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Court  like,  where  the  debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to 
II  40  s.  Which  is  the  fame  fum,  or  three  marks,  that 

Coufu.  bounded  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts 
in  their  lowelt  inftance,  or  fierding-courts ,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  four  were  inftituted  within  every  fuperior  di- 
ftritft  or  hundred.  But  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  of 
right  may  be  removed  into  the  county-court  by  a  pre* 
tept  from  the  Iheriff  called  a  tolt,  “  quia  tollit  atque 
exirnit  caufam  e  curia  baronum .”  And  the  proceedings 
in  all  other  actions  may  be  removed  into  the  fuperior 
courts  by  the  king’s  writs  of  pone,  or  accedas  ad  curi¬ 
am,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fuit.  After  judg¬ 
ment  given,  a  writ  alfo  of  falfe  judgment  lies  to  the 
courts  at  Weftminfter  to  rehear  and  review  the  caufe, 
and  not  a  writ  of  error  ;  for  this  is  not  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord  :  and  therefore,  in  fome  of  thefe  writs  of  remo¬ 
val,  the  firft  diredlon  given  is  to  caufe  the  plaint  to  be 
recorded,  recordari  facias  loquelam. 

Baron-C ourt,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  n°  clviii. 
12,  13, 14. 

Court -Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  punilhing 
offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bill. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England  s  a  certain 
tenure  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  feized  of 
lands  of  fee-ftmple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  feized  as 
heir  of  the  tail  fpecial,  and  getteth  a  child  by  her  that 
cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  fhe  were  in  pofleffion,  he 
fliall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
per  legem  Anglia,  “  or  tenant  by  the  courtefy  of  Eng¬ 
land  becaufe  this  privilege  isnot  allowed  in  any  coun¬ 
try  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas  Scotia. 

COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  proftitutes  herfelf 
for  hire,  .efpecially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais, 
the  famous  Theban  courtefan,  Bands  on  record  for  re¬ 
quiring  no  lefs  than  10,000  crowns  for  a  Angle  night. 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where  cour- 
tefans  abound  the  moft.  It  is  now  300  years  fince  the 
fenate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  re- 
cal  them ;  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  women  of 
honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed  left  they 
ihould  turn  their  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the  ftate. 

COURTRAY,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fituated  on  the  river  Lys,  about  23  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Ghent,  and  fourteen  eaft  of  Ypres.  E.  Long.  3.  xo. 
N.  Lat.  so.  48. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  filters,  who  in  the  firft  generation  are 
called  coufin-germans,  in  the  fecond  generation  fe- 
cond-coufins,  ire.  If  l'prung  from  the  relations  of  the 
father’s  fide,  they  are  denominated  paternal  coufins ; 
if  on  lhe  mother’s,  maternal. 

Cousin  (John),  a  celebrated  French  painter,  who 
excelled  in  painting  on  glafs.  His  pi&ure  of  the  laft 
judgment,  in  the  veftry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  alfo  a  good 
fculptor.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on  geometry  and 
perfpeiftive  ;  and  died  after  the  year  1689. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  on  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  were 
fewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 


COW 

COVERT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a  Covert 
piece  of  hanging,  or  a  pavillion  falling  over  the  top  of  H 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  foas  not  to  hide,  but  only  Cowley»  • 
to  be  a  covering  to  it. 

COW,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

Sea-C ow,  in  zoology.  See  Trichecus. 

Cow-Itch,  or  Couage,  in  botany.  See  Dolichos. 

Cow’s-Z.//!,  in  botany.  See  Primula. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion 
borne  in  an  elcutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled  or  turned 
•in  between  his  legs. 

COWEL  (Dr  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civi¬ 
lian,  born  about  the  year  1554.  In  1607  he  compi¬ 
led  a  Lavs  Difiionary,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers  ;  fo  that  they 
firft  accufed  him  to  James  I.  as  afferting  that  the  king’s 
prerogative  was  in  feme  cafes  limited ;  and  when  they 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  aflerting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws  :  for  which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He  alfo  publilhed  Injli- 
tutiones  Juris  Anglicani,  in  the  manner  of  Jultinian's 
Inftitutes :  and  died  of  the  operation  for  the  flone,  in 
1611. 

COWES,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  Hamplhire.  It  has  no 
market,  but  is  the  beft  place  for  trade  in  the  whole 
illand  ;  but  as  it  lies  low,  the  air  is  accounted  unheal¬ 
thy.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Portlmouth.  W. 

Long.  1.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

COWL,  or  Coui,  a  habit  worn  by  the  Bernar- 
dines  and  Beneditftines,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  j 
one  white,  very  large,  worn  in  ceremonies ;  the  other 
black,  worn  on  ordinary  occafions,  in  the  ftreets,  ire. 

Friar's  Cowl,  in  botany.  See  Arisarum. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  was  born  at  London  1618. 

His  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before  he  was 
born,  his  mother  procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king’s 
fcholar  at  Weftminfter.  His  firft  inclination  to  poetry 
arofe  on  his  lighting  on  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,  when  he 
was  but  juft  able  to  read  :  and  this  inclination  fo  far 
improved  in  him,  that  at  1 3  he  began  to  write  feve¬ 
ral  poems ;  a  collediion  of  which  was  publilhed  in  " 

1613,  when  he  was  blit  15.  But  one  thing  extremely 
remarkable  in  him  was,  that  with  fo  extraordinary  a 
natural  genius,  he  had  fo  bad  a  memory  that  his 
teachers  could  never  bring  him  to  retain  even  the 
common  rules  of  grammar.  So  that  had  he  not  form¬ 
ed  the  mod  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  books 
themfelves  from  which  thefe  rules  are  drawn,  he 
could  never  have  been  mailer  of  them.  In  1636  he 
was  eletfted  a  fcholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  removed  to  that  univerfity.  Here  lie  went  thro’ 
all  his  exercifes  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  have  purfued  his  po¬ 
etical  turn  with  great  eagernefs,  as  it  appears  that 
the  greateft  part  of  his  poems  were  written  before 
he  left  that  univerfity.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of 
Mafter  of  Arts  before  1643,  when,  in  confequence  of 
the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he,  among  many  others, 
was  ejedied  from  the  college  :  whereupon,  retiring 
to  Oxford,  he  entered  himfelf  of  S'  John’s  college  ; 
and  that  very  year,  under  the  denomination  of  a  fcho- 
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tar  of  Oxford,  publifhed  a  fatire  called  The  Puritan 
and  the  Papifl.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  he  did 
not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford  :  for  his  zeal  to  the 
royal  caufe  engaging  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  king, 
who  was  very  lenfible  of  his  abilities,  and  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  employed,  he  attended  his  majefty 
in  many  of  his  journeys  and  expeditions,  and  gained 
not  only  that  prince’s  efteem,  but  that  of  many  other 
great  perfonages,  and  in  particular  of  lord  Falkland, 
one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  Hate. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in 
the  earl  of  St  Alban’s  family  ;  and  when  the  queert- 
inother  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  he  accom¬ 
panied  her  thither,  laboured  ftrenuoufly  in  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very  dangerous 
journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  maintaining  an  epiftolary  correfpondence 
between  the  king  and  queen. 

In  the  year  1656  it  was  judged  proper  that  Mr 
Cowley  fhould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under 
pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  give  notice  of 
the  fituation  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  to  thole  by 
whom  he  was  employed.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  feized,  in  the  fearch  after  another  gen¬ 
tleman  of  confiderable  note  in  the  king’s  party  :  but 
although  it  was  through  miftake  that  he  was  taken, 
yet  when  the  republicans  found  all  their  attempts  of 
every  kind  to  bring  him  over  to  their  party  proved 
inelfe&ual,  he  was  committed  to  a  fevere  confine¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  even  with  confiderable  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  his  liberty  :  when,  venturing  back  to 
France,  he  remained  there,  in  his  former  fituation,  till 
near  the  time  of  the  king’s  return. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  he  became  poflefled  of  a 
very  competent  eftate,  through  the  favour  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  friends  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
S*  Albans ;  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  up  a  resolution  to  pals  the  remainder  of 
a  life  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  temped  and  tumult, 
in  that  fituation  which  had  ever  been  the  objedt  of  his 
wifhes,  a  ftudious  retirement.  His  eagernefs  to  get 
out  of  the  hurtle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  lefs 
careful  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healthful  habitation  in  the  country ;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  folitude  from  the  very  beginning  fuit 
Ifcfs  with  the  conftitution  of  his  body  than  with  his 
mind.  His  firrt  rural  refidence  was  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
place,  which  lying  low,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
was  fubjetft  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  land  and 
water,  and  liable  in  the  winter-time  to  great  inconve¬ 
nience  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  foon  experienced,  by 
being  feized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever. 
On  his  recovery  from  this,  he  removed  to  Chertfey, 
a  fituation  not  much  more  healthy,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  before  he  was  feized  with  another  confir¬ 
ming  difeafe.  Having  langnifhed  under  this  for  fome 
months,  he  at  length  got  the  better  of  it,  and  feemed 
pretty  well  recovered  from  the  bad  fymptoms  ;  when 
one  day  in  the  heat  of  fummer  1667,  flaying  too  long 
in  the  fields  to  give  fome  directions  to  his  labourers, 
he  caught  a  moft  violent  cold,  which  was  attended 
with  a  defluxion  and  ftoppage  in  his  breaft  ;  and  for 
want  of  timely  care,  by.  treating  it  as  a  common  cold, 
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and  refuting  advice  till  it  was  part  remedy,  he  depart-  Cox. 
ed  this  life  on  the  28th  of  July  in  that  year,  being  the 
49th  of  his  age  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  following, 
he  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  near  the  allies 
of  Chaucer  and  his  beloved  Spencer.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  very  amiable  character,  as  well  as  an  admirable 
genius.  King  Charles  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death, 
declared  “  that  Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man 
behind  him  in  England.”  A  monument  was  eredted 
to  his  memory  by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Buking- 
ham  in  1675. 

COX  (Richard).,  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Whaddon  in 
Buckingham-lhire,  of  low  parentage,  in  the  year  1499. 

From  Eaton  fchool  lie  obtained  a  l'cholarfhip  in  King’s- 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
if  19  :  he  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  cardinal 
Woolfey,  and  was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cardinal  College.  In  if 25  he  was  incorporated 
Batchelor  ;  and  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
Mafter  of  Arts  in  the  fame  univerfity.  In  this  fitua¬ 
tion  he  became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poe¬ 
tical  abilities ;  but  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  fuperiors,  who 
ftripped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into 
prifon,  on  a  fufpicion  of  herefy.  Being,  however, 
foon  releafed>  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  Eaton  fchool, 
which  flourilhed  remarkably  under  his  care.  In  1537, 
he  commenced  Dodtor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  ;  in 
if  40,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  on  its  being 
new  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII.  In  If 46,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  By  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  archbilhop  Crannter  and  bilhop  Good¬ 
rich,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  he 
not  only  obtained  the  above  preferments,  but  was  cho¬ 
fen  preceptor  to  prince  Edward ;  on  whofe  accceflion 
to  the  throne  he  became  a  favourite  at  court,  was 
fwom  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  king’s  almoner. 

In  1547,  he  was  eledted  chancellor  of  Oxford;  in 
if 48,  canon  of  Windfor  ;  and  the  next  year,  dean  of 
Weftminftcr.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commiflioners  to  vifit  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
in  which  office  his  zeal  for  reformation  was  fo  excef- 
five,  that  he  deftroyed  a  number  of  curious  and  valu¬ 
able  books,  for  no  better  reafon  than  becaufe  they 
were  written  by  Roman  Catholics..  On  the  acceffion 
of  queen  Mary  he  was  ftripped  of  all  his  preferments, 
and  committed  to  the  Marlhalfea.  He  was,  however, 
foon  releafed,  and  immediately  left  the  kingdom.  Ha¬ 
ving  refided  fome  time  at  Strafburg  with  his  intimate 
friend  Pater  Martyr,  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary  he 
returned  to  England,  and,  with  other  divines,,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revile  the  liturgy.  He  often  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  queen  ;  and,  in  iff9,  was  preferred  to  the 
fee  of  Ely,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy,  upwards  of 
21  years.  He  was,  however,  no  favourite  with  the 
queen  :  the  reafon  affigned  for  which  was,  his  zea¬ 
lous  oppofition  to  her  retaining  the  crucifix  and  wax- 
candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel ;  alfo  his  ftre- 
nuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which 
her  majefty  always  difapproved.  He  died  on  the  22d 
of  July  1 581,  aged  81.  He  was  a  man  of  confider¬ 
able  learning,  a  zealous  and  rigid  bulwark  of  the  church 

of 
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ro*woia  of  England,  and  an  implacable  enemy  both  to  Papifts 
i  and  Puritans.  In  a  letter  to  archbtlhop  Parker  he  ad- 
Cra^’  vifes  him  to  proceed  vigoroufly  in  reclaiming  or  pu¬ 
nching  the  Puritans,  and  not  to  be  difcouraged  at  the 
frown  of  thofe  court-favourites  who  protected  them  ; 
alluring  him  that  he  might  expert  the  blefling  of  God 
on  his  pious  labours  to  free  the  church  from  their  dan¬ 
gerous  attempts,  and  to  eftablifh  uniformity. — This 
zealous  reformer  we  find  had  not  totally  loll  fight  of 
the  popilh  text,  compel  them  to  come  in  :  but  a  ftronger 
proof  of  his  implacability  and  felf-importance  appears 
in  his  letter  to  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  in  which 
he  warmly  expollulates  with  the  council  for  interpo¬ 
sing  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  or  meddling  in  affairs  of 
the  church,  admonifhing  them  to  keep  their  own 
fpliere.  Such  language  front  a  bilhop  would  make  a 
modern  privy  council  ftare.  His  works  are,  i.  Two 
Latin  Orations  on  the  Difpute  between  Dr  Trefham 
and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond.  1549,  4t0-  2-  Liturgy  of 

the  Church  of  England ;  in  compiling,  and  after¬ 
wards  cor  reeling  which,  he  was  principally  concerned. 
5.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  verfe,  commonly  printed  at 
the  end  of  David’s  Pfalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
4.  Tranflation  of  the  four  Gofpels,  the  A&s  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  new 
tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  5.  Refolutions  of  forne  Queftions  concerning 
the  Sacrament,  in  the  Collection  of  Records  at  the  end 
of  Burnet’s  Hiltory  of  the  Reformation.  6.  Several 
Letters  to  the  Queen  and  others,  publilhed  in  Strype's 
Annals  of  the  Reformation.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  declaration  concerning  the  di¬ 
vine  inlhtution  of  bifliops,  and  to  have  aifilted  Lilye 
in  his  Grammar. 

COXWOLD,  a  town  in  the  North-riding  of  York- 
fliire,  14  miles  north  of  York.  W.  Long.  1. 10.  N. 
Lat.  s 4.  16. 

COYPEL  (Anthony),  an  excellent  French  painter, 
born  a.t  Paris  in  1 66  r .  Noel  Coypel,  his  father,  be¬ 
ing  cliofen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  diredlor  of  the  acade¬ 
my  at  Rome,  he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  Italy, 
where  Anthony  Coypel  formed  himl'elf  on  the  works 
of  the  greatelt  mailers,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
was  made  fir  11  painter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That 
prince  employed  him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  royal  palace,  and  allowed  him  a  penfion.  In  1714, 
he  was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  apd  Sculp¬ 
ture.  In  1 715,  he  was  made  firft  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1 722.  M.  Coypel,  his  fon,  alfo  excelled  in  the 
fame  art. 

COZENING  ;  tricking,  or  defrauding. — In  law,  it 
denotes  an  offence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully, 
whether  belonging  to  contrails  or  not,  which  cannot 
be  properly  termed  by  any  fpecial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  illand  near  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Jucatan,  where  Cortez  landed  and  refreflied  his  troops, 
before  entering  upon  the  con  quell  of  Mexico  :  W. 
Long.  89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB,  in  zoology.  See  Cancer. 

Crab’s  Claws,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  the  tips 
of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the 
verge  of  the  black  part,  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
tlie  claws  only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine 


as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  The  blacknefs,  how-  Crab 
ever,  is  only  fuperficial ;  they  are  of  a  greyilli  white  I 
within,  and  when  levigated  furnilh  a  tolerable  white  Crackow‘ 
powder. 

Crab’s  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  ab- 
forbents,  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of 
them  in  fome  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analylis  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  fait. 

Crab’s  Eyes ,  in  pharmacy,  are  a  ftrong  concretion 
in  the  head  of  the  cray-filh.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  fide,  and  deprefled  and  finuated  on  the  other,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without  fmell. 

We  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  many  other  places. 

Crab’s  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the  Jhop-medi- 
cines  and  extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  being  ac¬ 
counted  not  only  abforbent  and  drying,  but  alio  dif- 
cuffive  and  diuretic. 

Crab,  a  fort  of  wooden  pillar,  whofe  lower  end, 
being  let  down  through  a  fhip’s  decks,  rells  upon  a 
focket  like  the  capftern  ;  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
three  or  four  holes,  at  different-  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
are  thruft,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  deck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or 
to  purchafe  any  other  weighty  matter  which  requires 
a  great  mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a  cap- 
llern,  as  not  being  furnilhed  with  a  drum-head,  and 
by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching 
from  one  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other ;  whereas  thole 
of  the  capftern,  which  are  fuperior  in  number,  reach 
only  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  into  the  drum-head, 
according  to  the  fize  thereof.  This  machine  is  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  LXVII.  n°  4.  See  alfo  Cai>stern. 

CRAB-Law/,  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  loles  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  fo  hard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  The  ungf.  ccerol.  fort, 
is  their  cure. 

CRACKER,  or  Se  a-Ph  e  a s a  nt,  in  ornithology,  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  anas  acuta.  See  Anas. 

CRACKS,  in  timber.  See  Cleft. 

CRACKOW,  a  city  of  Poland,  fituated  in  a  pala¬ 
tinate  of  the  fame  name,  and  by  fome  accounted  the 
capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  It  ftands  at  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Viftula  and  Redawa,  in  E.  Long.  20.  1 6, 

N.  Lat.  50.  8.  It  is  very  populous,  and  the  largeft 
and  beft  built  town  in  Poland.  The  inhabitants  had 
the  liberty  of  purchafing  eftates,  and  a  voice  in  choof- 
ing  the  king,  while  Poland  fubfifted  as  an  independent 
ftate.  But  the  city  is  now  much  declined  from  what 
It  was  formerly,  and  its  trade  is  become  inconfidera- 
ble  ;  yet  it  is  full  of  gentry,  and  a  wealthy  clergy. 

The  number  of  the  religious  houfes  in  the  toWn  and 
fuburbs  is  very  great.  Here  is  a  caftle  of  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  fize  as  to  refemble  a  town  in  its  appearance. 

It  contains  the  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  fome  other 
churches  and  houfes ;  and  is  defended  by  walls,  towers, 
and  ballions.  This  was  alfo  the  place  of  the  king’s 
coronation  and  burial,  and  in  the  cathedral  were  kept 
the  regalia.  The  bifhop  of  Cracow  is  the  firft  in  the 
kingdom,  duke  of  Saveria,  and  very  often  a  cardinal. 

His  revenues  are  larger  than  thofe  of  his  metropolitan 
the  archbifhop  of  Gelna,  and  are  computed  to  amount 
to  40,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  cathedral  is  dedi¬ 
cated 
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cated  to  S*  Staniflaus,  who  was  formerly  bifliop  of  this 
fee  ;  and  was  murdered  by  BoleflausU.  at  the  altar, 
becaufe  he  took  the  liberty  to  adinonilh  and  reprove 
him  ;  for  which  reatou  the  king  and  nobles  walked  in 
proceffion  to  his  Ihrine  the  day  before  the  coronation, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  the  crime,  and  often  made 
very  collly  offerings.  Malfes  are  faid  in  this  church 
day  and  night  without  intermiffion. 

CRADLE,  a  well  known  machine  in  which  infants 
are  rocked  to  deep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  ftock  of  a  crofs-bow 
where  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  furgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg 
is  laid  after  being  let. 

Cradle,  among  (hipwrights,  a  frame  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  Ihip,  in  order  to  conduct  her  fmoothly 
and  fteadily  into  the  water  when  die  is  going  to  be 
launched  ;  at  which  time  it  fupports  her  weight  while 
fhe  Hides  down  the  defcent  or  doping  palfage  called 
the  ways,  which  are  for  this  purpoie  daubed  with  foap 
and  tallow. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  veflels  em¬ 
ployed  to  load  or  difcharge  merchant  Ihips,  or  to  carry 
alongfide  or  return  the  ttores  of  men  of  war.  Such 
are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  prames,  &c.  See  thofe 
articles. 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-crake.  See  Rallus. 

CRAIL,  or  Careil,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coall  of  the  county  of  File,  about 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St  Andrews.  W.  Long.  2.  20. 
and  N.  Lat.  $6.  17. 

CRAMBE,  SEA-CABBAGE,  SEA-BEACH  KALE,  or 
sea-colewort  ;  a  genus  of  the  liliquofa  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous  efculents  with 
perennial  roots,  producing  annually  large  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  cabbage  fpreading  on  the  ground, 
with  ltrong  flower-ftalks  and  yellowifh  flowers.  Only 
one  of  the  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Britain :  it  grows  wild 
on  the  Ihores  of  many  of  the  maritime  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  as  a  choice 
efculent }  and  the  young  robuft  Ihoots  of  its  leaves  and 
flower-ftalks,  as  they  iffue  forth  from  the  earth  after 
the  manner  of  afparagus  Ihoots,  are  then  in  the  great- 
eft  perfection  for  ufe.  At  this  period  they  appear 
white  as  if  blanched,  and  when  boiled  eat  exceeding 
fweet  and  tender.  Its  principal  l'eafon  for  ufe  is  in 
April  and  May.  This  plant  may  alfo  be  employed  in 
the  pleafure-gronnd  as  a  flowering  perennial,  for  the 
ftalks  divide  into  fine  branchy  heads  of  flowers.  It  is 
propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  any  common  light  earth 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
which,  when  two  years  old,  will  produce  flioots  fit  for 
ufe,  will  multiply  exceedingly  by  the  roots,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  years. 

CRAMP,  in  medicine,  a  convuliive  contraction 
of  any  mufcnlar  part  of  the  body.  It  is  common¬ 
ly  removed  by  ftretching,  and  rubbing  the  part  af¬ 
fected. 

Cramp-F//^,  or  Torpedo.  See  Raja. 

Cramp -Iron,  or  Crasnps,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at 
Vol.  III. 


each  end,  which  ferves  to  fallen  together  pieces  of  Cramponcs 
wood,  ftones,  or  other  things.  U 

CRAMPONEE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given  to  a  Cranmcr- 
crofs  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  fquare  piece 
coming  from  it  j  that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards 
the  linifter  angle,  that  from  Hie  arm  on  that  fide  down¬ 
wards,  that  from  the  arm  in  bafe  towards  the  dexter 
fide,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upwards. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  ufing  a  crane  at  a  wharf, 
and  alfo  die  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  out  of 
a  Ihip,  ire.  with  a  crane. 

CRANE,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

Crane,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  ufed  in  building 
commerce  for  railing  large  ftones  and  other  weights. 

See  Mechanics,  n°  6j. 

Crank’s  Bill,  in  botany.  See  Geranium. 

Crane-F/j»,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Tipula. 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch  factory  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  feated  in  £.  Long.  75.  J.  N. 

Lat.  10.  o.  See  Cochin. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clals  of 
plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  hot 
climates,  and  neither  of  them  polfeffed  of  any  remark¬ 
able  property. 

CRANIUM.  See  Anatomy,  n9  10. 

CRANMER  (.Thomas),  a  celebrated  archbilhop,  re¬ 
former,  and  martyr,  was  the  Ion  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  Efq ;  of  AfluCton  in  Nottinghamlhire,  where  our 
author  was  born  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
admitted  a  ftudent  of  Jefus’  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  ;  but,  marrying 
the  relation  of  an  inn-keeper’s  wife,  he  loft  his  fellow* 

Ihip,  and  quitted  the  college.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  was  re-admitted  fellow  of  Jefus*  college.  In 
1523,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
was  made  theological  lecturer  and  examiner.  The 
plague  being  at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of 
a  relation  at  Waltham  abbey,  where,  meeting  with 
Fox  the  king’s  almoner,  and  Gardiner  tlie  fecretary, 
he  gave  his  opinion  *  concerning  king  Henry’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  Catharine,  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
his  majefty,  that  he  fent  for  him  to  court,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  ordered  him  to  write  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  divorce  in  agitation.  This  book  ha¬ 
ving  quieted  the  tender  confcience  of  the  king,  he 
was  deiirous  that  all  Europe  fliould  be  convinced  of 
the  illegality  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Catharine  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  fent  Cranmer  to  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  to  difpute  the  matter  with  the  divines 
of  thofe  countries.  At  Nuremberg  he  married  a  fe- 
cond  wife.  Being  returned  to  England,  in  March 
1533,  lie  was  conlecrated  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ; 
in  May  following  he  pronounced  the  fentence  of  di¬ 
vorce  between  the  king  and  queen,  and  foon  after 
married  the  amorous  monarch  to  Ann  Boleyn.  Being 
now  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he  exerted  himfelf  in 
the  bufinefsof  the  reformation.  The  bible  was  tranf- 
lated  into  Englidi,  and  monafteries  diffolved  principal¬ 
ly  by  his  means.  In  1536  the  royal  confcience  again 
required  the  afliftance  of  our  archbifliop  ;  in  this  y£ar 
13  L  he 


•  This  opinion  was,  that  inftead  of  difputing  abont  the  validity  of  the  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine,  they  (hoiild  reduce  the 
matter  to  this  Ample  queftion,  Whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brotberis  wife  or  no?”  When  the  king  was  told  of  it,  he  faid, 
«  This  fellow  has  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear.” 


Cranny 

CralTula. 
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he  divorced  the  king  from  Ann  Boleyn  ;  but,  foon  af¬ 
ter,  refufing  his  conlent  in  parliament  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  diflblved  monalleries  to  the  l'ole  ufe  of 
the  crown,  he  fell  into  difgrace,  and  retired  from  the 
bulinefs  of  the  Hate.  Neverthelefs  the  king  continued 
to  protedl  him  from  his  enemies ;  and  at  his  death  ap¬ 
pointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1546  he  crowned 
young  Edward,  during  wliofe  fliort  reign  he  promoted 
the  reformation  to  the  utmoll  of  his  power  ;  and  was 
particularly  inltrumental  in  compofing,  correcting  and 
eftablifliing  the  liturgy  by  ait  of  parliament.  He  had 
alfo  a  (hare  in  compiling  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  re¬ 
ligion.  On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  the  poor 
archbifhop  was  accufed  of  blafphemy,  perjury,  incon- 
tiriency,  and  herefy.  He  defended  himfelf  with  fome 
refolution  ;  but  being  degraded  and  mod  ignomini- 
oufly  treated,  he  was  at  laft  flattered  and  terrilied  into 
an  infincere  recantation,  and  renunciation  of  the  pro- 
teftant  faith.  But  this  triumph  was  not  fufficient  to 
gratify  the  pious  vengeance  of  the  Romi/h  Mary  *. 
Cranmer  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  died  a 
Proteilant.  He  fullered  at  Oxford  in  the  year  IJ56, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  As  to  his  character,  he 
was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  learning,  an  indefatigable  and 
fmcere  promoter  of  the  reformation  ;  neverthelefs  he 
wanted  moderation  and  refolution.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books  :  many  of  them  he  publiflied  him¬ 
felf  ;  and  many  of  them  ftill  remain  in  MSS.  viz.  two 
folio  volumes  in  the  king’s  library,  feveral  letters  in 
the  Cotton  colle&ion,  ire. 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-making,  an  iron  inrtrument 
wherewith  the  necks  of  glafles  are  formed. 

CRANTOR,  a  Greek  philofopher  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  He  left  his  native  country 
where  he  was  admired  ;  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
ftudied  with  Polemon  under  Xenocrates.  He  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  left ;  and  was  the  fir  ft  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Plato’s  works.  He  flout  ilhed  270  years  before 
Chrift. 

CRAPE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fluff,  made  in  the 
manner  of  gauze,  with  rawfilk,  gummed  and  twitted 
on  the  mill. 

CRAPULA,  among  phyficians.  See  Surfeit. 

CRAS1S,  from  xpayrvpt  to  “  mix  the  temper  of 
the  blood  peculiar  to  every  conflitution. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  cruor ,  in 
contradiftin&ion  to  the  ferum  or  aqueous  pait. 

CRASSULA,  lesser  orpine,  or  live-ever  ;  a 
genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants.  Their  are  1  7  fpecies,  all  of 
them  natives  of  warm  climates.  Several  of  them  are 
cultivated  in  this  country,  but  require  the  afliftance  of 
artificial  heat  for  their  preservation.  They  rife  from 


one  foot  to  fix  or  eight  in  height,  and  are  ornamented 
with  oblong,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  and  funnel- fliaped 
pentapetalous  flowers  of  a  fcarlet,  white,  or  greenilh 
colour.  They  are  propagated  by  off-lets  or  cuttings ; 
and  mufl  be  potted  in  light,  Tandy  compofl,  retained 
in  a  funny  part  of  the  green-houfe  all  winter,  and  very 
fparingly  watered.  In  fummer  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  full  air  in  a  (lieltered  place,  and  in  dry  weather 
watered  twice  a-week. 

CRASSUS  (Marcus),  a  Roman  conful,  enriched 
himfelf  by  trading  in  Haves  :  lie  was  fo  wealthy,  that 
he  treated  all  Rome,  and  gave  each  citizen  a  flock  of 
corn  for  three  months.  In  the  year  of  the  city  668, 
he  retired,  from  the  tyranny  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  to 
Spain,  where  Vibicus  his  friend  hid  him  in  a  cave  for 
eight  months.  From  thence  he  went  to  Africa, where 
Sylla  employed  him ;  and  he  fhewed  extraordinary 
courage  againfl  the  Haves  under  Spartacus,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  put  thofe  that  fled  to  death.  He  was 
afterwards  praetor,  conful,  and  triumvir  with  Caefar 
and  Pompey.  Joining  Pompey,  he  entered  Syria, 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  carried  itn- 
menfe  riches  out  of  Judea.  He  at  length  marched 
againfl  the  Parthians ;  but  his  army,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  about  100,000  men,  was  defeated,  and  him¬ 
felf  killed,  near  Sinnaca,  a  city  of  Mefopotamia,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  before  the  Chriflian  sera.  It  is  faid 
that  his  head  being  carried  to  Orodes  king  of  the  Par¬ 
thians,  that  prince  caufed  melted  gold  to  be  poured  in¬ 
to  his  mouth,  faying,  that  “  he  fhould  be  con  fumed 
by  the  fame  metal,  the  infatiable  defire  of  which  had 
made  him  commit  fo  many  crimes.” 

CRATiEGUS,  wild-service  tree,  hawthorn, 
ire.  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  nine  fpecies 
all  of  the  tree  and  lhrub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous  v 
valuable  for  (economical  and  ornamental  .purpofes  in 
gardening.  They  rife  from  5  to  50  feet  in  height, 
adorned  with  Ample  leaves,  in  fome  divided,  in  others 
entire.  Their  flowers  are  of  a  white  colour,  pen- 
tapetalous,  and  appear  in  May  and  June,  lucceeded  by 
bunches  of  red  berries  in  autumn.  They  are  railed 
abundandy  from  feeds  in  the  full  ground  ;  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number 
diflinCl,  they  may  be  budded  or  grafted  upon  flocks  of 
the  common  hawthorn  ;  for  all  the  forts  will  readily 
take  upon  that  flock  or  upon  one  another.  The  haws, 
or  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  never  fail  to  ripen  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  and  may  eafily  be  collected  from  the  hedges 
and  inclofures  of  fields  in  September  and  0<5tober  ; 
but  all  the  forts  may  be  had  cheap  enough  from  the 
nurfery-men  ;  and  the  befl  time  to  low  them  is  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  5  that  is,  in  O&ober  or  November, 
or  very  early  in  the  fpring,  in  beds  of  light  earth, 
either  broad-caft  or  in  drills,  and  cover  them  an  inch, 
or  half  an  inch  deep.  But,  as  m oft  of  tliefe  feeds 
frequently 


Craffus 

CratsEgus. 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  pious  majefty  was,  from  the  firft,  determined  to  bring  Cranmer  to  the  flake;  and  her  reafon  is 
obvious.  If  his  being  a  Proteftant  had  been  his  only  crime,  his  recantation  would  have  been  fufficient.  But  file  remembered 
him  as  the  inftrument  of  her  mother's  divorce,  and  this  (he  could  never  forgive.  For  this  crime  even  his  death  was  an  infuffici- 
ent  atonement.  She  determined  firh  to  make  him  renounce,  hi$  religion,  by  flattering  him  with  the  aflurance  of  pardon  ;  by 
which  diabolical  policy  (he  intended  at  once  to  humble  the  prelate,  and  triumph  over  the  proteftant  caufe  As  to  Cranmer’s  con¬ 
duit  on  this  occafion,  fome  think  he  ailed  like  a  wife  man.  When  the  queftion  was,  rrc.mt  or  hum,  he  prudently  chofe  the  for¬ 
mer;  but  When  he  found  that  he  had  been  infiarooufly  deceived,  and  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  heroically  thruft  into  the  fire  the  hand  which  had  figned  his  recantation.  If  his  zeal  had  not  overpoifed  his  prudence,  he 
would  have  left  the  kingdom  when  Mary  came  to  the  crown. 
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Frequently  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  fccond  fpring, 
it  is  therefore  cultomary  with  many,  previous  to  fow- 
ing,  to  bury  them  in  a  heap  in  a  trench.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  a  dry-lying  land,  and  they  will  be  all  the 
while  preparing  for  vegetation.  If  buried  in  0<fto- 
ber,  November,  or  December,  they  may  be  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  whole  year.  If  they 
are  then  Towed  as  above  directed,  they  will  all  moft- 
ly  come  up  the  fpring  after  ;  though  it  is  obferved, 
that  thofe  Towed  at  once  in  the  beds  an  inch  or  two 
deep,  generally  come  up  freely  the  fecond  fpring  after 
Towing,  and  mod  commonly  flioot  ftronger  and  more 
regular  than  when  the  other  method  is  followed. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  menage,  a  fwelling  on  the  pa¬ 
ttern,  nnder  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under  the 
hoof ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  fi- 
new  cratches,  which  affetft  the  finew,  and  thofe  upon 
the  cronet,  called  quitter-bones. 

CRATER,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  a  conftella- 
tion.  See  Astronomy,  nQ  206. 

Crater  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  mouth  or  open¬ 
ing  of  a  volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence 
the  fire  is  difcharged.  See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  Taid  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  Tea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himfelf  to  the  ttudy  of  philofophy. 
Others  affert  that  he  placed  it  in  another  perfon’s 
hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if  they 
Ihould  happen  to  be  fools;  For,  (Taid  Crates),  if  they 
Ihould  be  philofophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of  it : 
in  which  cafe  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
flourilhed  about  328  years  before  Chrift. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Crates,  a  fa¬ 
mous  academic  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of 
Polemon.  This  laft  Crates  had  Arcefilaus  and  other 
celebrated  philofophers  for  his  difciples  ;  and  flourilh- 
ed  about  300  years  before  Chrift. 

CRATEVA,  the  garlic  pear  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  natives 
of  feveral  parts  of  India.  They  are  both  of  the  tree 
kind  ;  and  are  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  their  fruit. 
The  tapia,  or  garlic  pear,  has  a  fmooth  round  fruit 
about  the  fize  of  an  orange,  with  a  hard  brown  Ihell 
or  cover,  which  inclofes  a  meally  pulp,  filled  with 
kidney-lhaped  feeds.  It  hath  a  Itrong  fmell  of  garlic, 
and  communicates  the  fame  to  fuch  animals  as  feed 
upon  it.  The  tender  buds  from  the  young  branches 
being  bruifed  and  applied  to  the  naked  lkin,  will  bli¬ 
tter  as  effectually  as  cantliarides.  It  rifes  to  the  height 
of  about  30  feet.  The  other  grows  to  the  fize  of  a 
very  large  tree,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  fawed  on  the 
edges.  The  flowers  have  the  fmell  of  rofes,  and  are 
fncceeded  by  an  oblong  fruit  of  the  fize  of  an  apple, 
covered  with  a  very  hard  bony  Ihell,  and  containing  a 
foft  flelhy  pulp,  having  the  tafte  of  quinces.  From 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  obtained  by  diftillation  a 


water  highly  odoriferous  and  cordial,  The  pulpy 
part  of  the  fruit  is  prepared  into  various  kinds  of  mar¬ 
malades,  which  are  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  tafte, 
and  are  much  uled  by  the  grandees  in  thole  countries 
where  the  trees  are  native ;  they  are  alfo  reckoned 
ferviceable  in  dyfenteries.  Both  fpecies  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  this  country  by  feeds.  Thefe  are  to  be 
Town  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  Anno n a. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
ihould  fcarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Quin¬ 
tilian,  Horace,  and  Periius,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis, 
and  Ariftophanes,  as  the  great  mafters  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  the  87th  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
21  plays,  and  that  he  was  fplendid  and  bright  in  his 
characters. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philofopher, 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  philofo¬ 
phy  ;  but  at  length  went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus  and 
the  fon  of  Cicero,  were  his  difciples.  Pompey  went 
to  fee  him  after  the  battle  of  Pharl'alia,  and  propofed 
to  him  his  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  belief  of  a  pro¬ 
vidence  ;  when  Cratippns  comforted  him,  and  by  for¬ 
cible  arguments  anfwered  his  objections. 

CRATO,  a  final!  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo,  with  a  rich  priory.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mandery  which  the  knights  of  Malta  have  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  W.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 

CRAVAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  good  wine,  and  for  a  battle  fought 
there  between  the  Englifh  and  French.  It  is  feated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cure  and  Yonne. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  a  word  of  reproach,  ufed 
in  trials  by  battel.  See  Battel. 

CRAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gallinae.  The  bafe  of  the  beak  of  each 
mandible  is  covered  with  wax-,  and  the  feathers  of 
the  head  are  curled.  There  are  five  fpecies,  viz. 
I.  The  alecator,  or  Indian  hen  of  Sloane,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  common  hen.  It  is  black,  with  a  white  belly. 
A  yellow  wax  covers  about  one  half  of  each  man¬ 
dible  ;  the  tongue  is  entire  ;  the  temples  are  bare  and 
black;  the  tail  is  roundilh,  and  confifts  of  14  prime 
feathers  ;  and  it  has  no  fpur.  It  is  found  in  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  2.  The  rubra,  or  Peruvian  hen,  is 
red,  with  a  bluilh  head  :  it  is  a  native  of  Peru.  3.  The 
mitu,  or  Braiilian  pheafant,  is  black,  with  a  dulky 
belly,  and  red  wax  :  it  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  Bra¬ 
zil.  4.  The  globicera,  has  a  yellow  protuberance  be¬ 
tween  the  noltrils,  and  is  of  a  bluilh-black  colour :  it 
is  likewife  a  native  of  Brazil.  5.  The  pauxi,  or  Me¬ 
xican  pheafant  of  Brilfonius,  is  of  a  bluilh  colour,  with 
blue  wax,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  belly  white  :  it 
is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

CRAY-fish,  or  Craw -Fijb.  See  Cancer. 


C  R  A  Y  O  N-Painting. 


PASTILS,  or  Crayons,  are  compofitions  of  co-  and  ufed  dry  in  the  form  and  manner  of  pencils,  for 
lours,  which  are  reduced  to  the  texture  of  chalk,  painting  on  paper. 
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Whether  the  painter  works  with  oil-colours,  water¬ 
colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  object  of  his  purfuit  is 
(till  the  fame  :  a  jult  imitation  of  nature.  But  each 
fpecies  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  methods. — Painting 
with  crayons  requires  in  many  refpedts  a  treatment 
different  from  painting  in  oil-colours ;  hecaufe  all  co¬ 
lours  ufed  dry  are,  in  their  nature,  of  a  much  warmer 
complexion  than  when  wet  with  oils,  ire.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  in  order  to  produce  a  rich  picture,  a  much  greater 
portion  of  what  painters  term  cabling  feints  mud  be 
applied  in  crayon-painting,  than  would  he  judicious 
to  ufe  in  oils.  Without  any  danger  of  a  mifhike,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  the  not  being  acquainted  with  this 
obfervation  is  one  great  canfe  why  fo  many  oil-painters 
have  no  better  futcef's  when  they  attempt  crayon¬ 
painting.  On  the  contrary,  crayon-painters  being  fo 
much  ufed  to  thofe  teints,  which  are  of  a  cold  nature 
when  ufed  wet,  are  apt  to  introduce  them  too  much 
when  they  paint  with  oils,  which  is  feldoni  productive 
of  a  good  effeCt. 

We  fhall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  fhxlent  fome 
directions  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in 
this  art. 

Sect.  I,  Of  the  Application  of  the  Crayons,  with  fame 
previous  Difpoftions . 

The  ftudent  muft  provide  himfelf  with  fome  ftrong 
blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the  grain  is  not 
too  courfe  and  knotty,  though  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots.  The  knots  (hould 
be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor,  otherwife  they 
will  prove  exceedingly  troublefome  After  this  is 
done,  the  paper  muft  be  parted  very  fmooth  on  a  linen 
cloth,  previoufly  (trained  on  a  deal  frame,  the  fize  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  artirt’s- pleafure  :  on  this  the  picture  is 
to  be  executed ;  but  it  is  molt  eligible  not  to  parte  the 
paper  on  till  the  whole  fubjeCt  is  firrt  dead-coloured. 
The  method  of  doing  tins  is  very  eafy,  by  laying  the 
paper  with  the  dead-colour  on  its  face,  upon  a  fmooth 
board  or  table,  when,  by  means  of  a  brnlh,  the  back* 
fide  of  the  paper  muft  he  covered  with  parte ;  the 
frame,  with  the  (trained  cloth,  muft  then  be  laid  on 
the  parted  fide  of  the  paper,  after  which  turn  the 
painted  fide  upperinoft,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper 
upon  it,  to  prevent  I’mearing  it ;  this  being  done,  it 
may  be  ftroked  gently  over  with  the  hand;  by  which 
means  all  the  air  between  the  cloth  and  the  paper  will 
be  forced  out. 

When  the  parte  is  perfectly  dry,  the  ftudent  may 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  arifing 
from  patting  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  after  the  picture  is  begun,  are  very  great,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
way,  which  will  enable  the  ftudent  to  finifh  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  firmer  body  of  colour,  and  greater  luftre. 

When  painters  want  to  make  a  very  correCf  copy 
of  a  piClure,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  tiffany  or 
black  gauze,  drained  tight  on  a  frame,  which  they  lay 
flat  on  the  fubjeCt  to  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  of 
fketchiug  chalk,  trace  all  the  out-lines  on  the  tiffany. 
They  then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on,  flat  upon 
the  floor,  placing  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lines 
upon  it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  brufh  the  whole  o- 
ver  ;  this  prefen  ts  the  exaCl  out- lines  of  the  piClure 
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on  the  canvas.  The  crayon-painter  may  alfo  make 
ufe  of  this  method,  when  the  fubjeCl  of  his  imitation 
is-  in  oils  ;  but  in  copying  a  crayon-piCture,  he  muft 
have  retourfe  to  the  following  method,  on  account  of 
the  glafs. 

The  picture  being  placed  upon  the  eafel,  let  the  out¬ 
lines  be  drawn  on  the  glafs  with  a  fmall  camel’s  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  thin  with  oils,  which 
inuft  be  done  with  great  exaCtnels.  After  this  is  ac- 
complifhed,  take  a  fheet  of  paper  of  the  fame  fize  and 
place  it  on  the  glafs,  ftroking  over  all  the  lines  with 
die  hand,  by  which  means  the  colour  will  adhere  to 
the  paper,  which  muft  be  pierced  with  pin-holes  pretty 
clofe  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  ufed 
for  the  painting  muft  next  be  laid  upon  a  table,  and 
the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it ;  then  with  fome 
fine-pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  lawn,  rub 
over  the  pierced  lines,  which  will  give  an  exaCt  out¬ 
line ;  but.  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  brufh  this 
off  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  fketching  chalk, 
which  is  a  compofition  made  of  whiting  and  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  rolled  like  the* crayons,  and  pointed  at  each 
end. 

When  a  ftudent  paints  immediately  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  molt  prudent  to  make  a  correct  drawing  of 
the  outlines  on  another  paper,  the  fize  of  the  picture 
he  is  going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  method,  becaufe  erroneous  ftrokes  of  the 
fketching  chalk  (which  are  not  to  he  avoided  without 
great  expertnefs)  will  prevent  the  crayons  from  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  paper,  owing  to  a  certain  greafy  quality 
in  the  compofition. 

The  ftudent  will  find  the  fitting  pofture,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  moftcorrvenient  method 
for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  picture  lie  is  im¬ 
mediately  painting  fhould  be  rather  he  low  his- face; 
for,  if  it  is  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fatigued. 
Let  the  windows  of  the  room  where  he  paints  be  da  To¬ 
kened,  at  leaf!  to  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  fubjedt  to  be  painted  fhould  be  fitua- 
ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with  e- 
very  adrantage'nn  the  face,  avoiding  too  much  fha- 
dow,  which  Seldom  has  a  good  effect  in  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  efpecially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  de¬ 
gree  of  delicacy. 

Before  lie  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
his  fiibjeCt,  and  appropriate  the  aiftion  or  attitude  pro¬ 
per  to  the  age  of  the  fiibjedt :  if  a  child,  let  it  be 
childifh  ;  if  a  young  lady,  exprefs  more  vivacity  than 
in  the  majeftic  beauty  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
alfo  fhould  not  be  expreffed  with  the  fame  gravity  as 
a  perfon  far  advanced  in  years.  Let  the  embellifh- 
ments  of  the  picture,  and  introduction  of  birds,  ani¬ 
mals,  •ire.  he  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
confiftency. 

The  featuresof  the  face  being  correCtly  drawn  with 
chalks,  let  the  ftudent  take  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine, 
and  carefully  draw  the  noftril  and  edge  of  the  nofe, 
next  the  fhadow,  then,  with  the  fainted  carmine  teint, 
lav  in  the  higheft  light  upon  the  nofe  and  forehead, 
which  muft  be  executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed 
gradually  with  the  fecond  teint,  and  the  fucceeding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  fhadows,  which  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  brilliant,,  enriched  with  much  Jake,  carmine, 
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and  deep  green.  This  method  will  at  fir  it  offenfively 
ftrike  the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance  i  but,  in  the 
finiihing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a 
plealing  effect,  colours  being  much  more  ealily  fullied 
when  too  bright,  than  when  the  fii-ft  colouring  is  dull, 
to  raife  the  picture  into  a  brilliant  (late.  The  lever  a  1 
pearly  teints  dilcernable  in  fine  completions  mull  be 
imitated  with  blue  verditer  and  white,  which  anfwers 
to  the  ultramarine  teints  ufed  in  oils.  But  if  the  parts 
of  the  face  where  thefe  teints  appear  are  in  lhadow, 
the  crayons  compofed  of  black  and  white  mult  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  their  place. 

Though  all  the  face  when  firlt  coloured  fltould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  poffible,  yet  each  part  Ihould  be 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  ;  by  which  means  the  rotun¬ 
dity  of  the  face  will  be  prelerved. 

Let  the  Undent  be  careful  when  he  begins  the  eyes 
to  draw  them  with  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  .whatever  colour  the  iriles  are  of;  he  mult 
lay  them  in  brilliant,  and  at  firlt  not  loaded  with  co¬ 
lour,  but  executed  lightly  :  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet-  The  ftudent  muft  let  the  light-  of  the 
eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue,  call,  cautioully  a- 
voiding  a  flaring  white  apppearante,  (which,  when- 
once  introduced,  is  feldom  overcome),  preserving  a 
broad  lhadow  thrown  on  its  upper  part,  by  the  eye- 
lalh.  A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eye-brows ;  it  is  therefore  belt  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  lhadow  at  firlt,  on  which,  in  the 
finiihing,  the  hairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted  ;  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
Ihew  theml'clves  through,  and  produce  the  molt  plea- 
fing  effe<5l. 

The  ftudent  Ihould  begin  the  lips  with  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  lhadow  ufe  loine  carmine  and 
black  ;  die  ftrong  vermillion  teints  Ihould  be  laid  on 
afterwards.  He  mult  beware  of  executing  them  with 
ftiff,  harfll  lines,  gently  intermixing  each  with  the 
neighbouring  colours,  making  the  lhadow  beneath 
broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  mult 
form  the  corner  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
oker,  and  greens,  varioully  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  Ihould  preferve  much- of  the  lake  and  deep 
carmine  teints  therein  ;  this  may  eaftly  be  overpower¬ 
ed  by  the  warmer  hair  teints,  which,  as  obferved  in- 
painting  the  eye-brows,  will  produce  a  richer  elfecft 
when  the  picture  is  finilhed ;  on  the  contrary,  if  this 
method  is  unknown  or  neglected,  a  poverty  of  co¬ 
louring  will  be  dilcernable. 

After  the  lhwlent  has  covered  over,  or  as  artifts 
term  it,  has  dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  fweet- 
en  the  whole  together,  by-  rubbing  it  over  with  his 
finger,  beginning  at  the  ftrongelt  light  upon  the  fore¬ 
head,  paffiiig  his  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it  with 
the  next  teint,  which  he  miifl  continue  till  the  whole 
is  fweetened  together,  often  wiping  his  linger  on  a 
towl  to  prevent  the  colours  being  fullied.  He  muft 
be  cautious  not  to  fmooth  or  fweeten  his  picture  too 
often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a  thin  and  lcanty 
effect,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  drawing 
than  a  folid  painting ;  as  nothing  but  a  body  of  rich  co¬ 
lours  can  conftitute  a  rich  effect.  To  avoid  this,  (as 
the  ftudent  finds  it  neceftary  to  fweeten  with  the  fin- 
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gcr),  he  muft  continually  replenilh  die  picture  with 
more  crayen.- 

When  the  head  is  brought  to  fome  degree  of  for- 
wardnefs,  let  the  back-ground  be  laid  in,  which  muft 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  covering  it  as  thin 
as-  poffible,  and  rubbing  it  into  paper  with  a  leather-, 
flump.  Near  the  face  the  paper  Ihould  be  almolt  free 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice  to  the  head,, 
and  by  its  thinnels,  give  both  a  loft  and  folid  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  back-ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has 
Whiting  in  its  compolition-  Ihould  be  ufed,  but  chiefly 
fucli  as  are  the  moll  brilliant,  and  the  lealt  adultera¬ 
ted.  The  ground  being  painted  thin  next  the  hairy 
will  give  the  {Indent  an-  opportunity  of  painting  the- 
edges  of  the  hair  over  in  a  light  and  free  manner 
when  he  gives  the  finiihing,  touches. 

The  ftudent  hiving  proceeded1  thus  far,  the  face,, 
hair,  and  back-ground  being  entirely  covered,  he  mull 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  fome  diftance,  remarking 
in  what  refpecl  it  is  out  of  keeping,,  that  is,  what  parts- 
are  too  light,  and  what  too  dark,  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances;,  which 
muft  be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above 
method  being  properly  put  into  execution,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  appearance  of  a  painting  principally,  compof¬ 
ed  of  three  colours,  viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white, 
which  is  the  heft  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for 
the  producing  a  fine  crayon-piefture. 

The  next  ftept,  is  to  complete  the  back-ground  and 
the  hair,  as  the  dull,  in  painting  thefe,  will  fall  on  the 
face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was  compleated 
firlt.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  forehead,  finiihing 
downward  till  the  whole  picture  is  compleated. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  laft  time,  begin 
the  highelt  light  with  the  molt  faint  vermillion  teint,.. 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  faint  carmine  was  firlt 
laid,  keeping  it  broad  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
next  fliade  fucceeding  the  light  eft,  the  Undent  muft 
work  in  lbme  light  blue  teints,  compofed  of  verditer 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  of  the  deep¬ 
er  vermillion  teints,  lweetening  them  together  with 
great  caution  *,  inlenlibly  melting  them  into  one  ano¬ 
ther,  increafing  the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his 
judgment  (hall  direct.  Some  brilliant  yellows  may  al¬ 
io  be  ufed,  but  fparingly  ;  and  towards  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  ftrong  verditer  teints,  intermixed  with 
greens,  will  be  of  lingular  fcrvice.  Cooling  crayons, 
compofed  of  black  and  white,  Ihould  fucceed  thefe, 
and  melt  into  the  hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fweet, 
pearly  teints  are  to  be  preferved,  compoftd  of  verdi¬ 
ter  and  white,  and  under  the  nol'e,  and  on  the  tem¬ 
ples,  the  lame  may  be  ufed  ;  beneath  the  lips,  teints 
of  this  kind  alfo  are  proper,  mixing  them  with  the  light 
greens  and  fome  vermillion. 

In  finiihing  the  cheeks,  let  tlie  pure  lake  clear  them 
from  any  dull  contraifted  from  the  other  crayons ; 
then,  with  the  lake  may  be  intermixed  the  bright 
vermillion;  and  laft  of  all,  (if  the  fubjedl  Ihould  re¬ 
quire  it) ,  a  few  touches  of  the  orange-coloured  cray¬ 
on,  but  with  extreme  caution  ;  after  this,  fweeten 
that  part  with  the  finger  as  little  as  poffible,  for  fear 
of  producing  a  heavy,  difagreeable  effeift  on  the 
cheeks  :  as  the  beauty  of  a  crayon-pifture  confifts  in 

one-. 


This  dirt&ion  is  for  the  fiiieft  completions,  but  the  ftudent  muft  vary  his  colouring  according  to  his  fubjeft. 
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one  colour  (hewing  itfelf  through,  or  rather  between 
another ;  this  the  (indent  cannot  too  often  remark,  it 
being  the  only  method  of  imitating  beautiful  complec- 
■tions. 

The  eye  is  the  mod  difficult  feature  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  muft  be  expref Fed  with  the  ut- 
molt  nicety,  to  appear  linilhed  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
painter  muft  preferve  its  breadth  and  folidity  while  he 
is  particularizing  the  parts.  To  accompliffi  this,  it  will 
be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  ftudent  to  ufe  his  crayon 
in  fweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little  as  pof- 
ftble.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  fmall  part  with, 
he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  crayon  againft  the  box, 
which  will  produce  a  corner  fit  to  work  with  in  the 
minuted  parts.  If  the  eye-lalhes  are  dark,  he  muft  ufe 
fome  of  the  carmine  and  brown  oker,  and  the  crayon 
of  carmine  and  black ;  and  withthefe  he  may  alfo  touch 
their  is  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel),  making  a  broad 
(hadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-la(h.  Red  teints  of  Vermil¬ 
lion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute  the  corners  of 
the  eye  properly;  but  if  the  eye-lids  are  too  red, 
they  will  have  a  difagreeable,  fore  appearance.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  muft  be  made  of  pure  lamp-black  ; 
between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris,  the  light 
will  catch  very  ftrong,  but  it  muft  not  be  made  too 
fudden,  but  be  gently  diffufed  round  the  pupil  till  it  is 
loft  in  (hade.  When  the  eye-balls  are  fufficiently  pre¬ 
pared,  the  (hining  fpeck  muft  be  made  with  a  pure 
white  crayon,  which  (hould  be  firlt  broken  to  a  point, 
and  then  laid  on  firm  ;  hut  as  it  is  poffible  they  may 
be  defective  in  neatnefs,  they  (hould  be  corrected 
with  a  pin,  taking  off  the  redundant  parts,  by  which 
means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  required. 

The  difficulty,  with  refpeCt  to  the  nofe,  is  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  lines  properly  determined,  and  at  the  fatpe 
time  fo  artfully  blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  exprefs 
its  projection,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible 
upon  a  clofe  examination ;  in  fome  circumftances  it 
(hould  be  quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which  appears 
behind  it,  and  determined  entirely  with  a  (light  touch 
of  red  chalk.  The  (hadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  darkeft  in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no 
reflection  from  its  furrounding  parts.  Carmine  and 
brown  oker,  carmine  and  black,  and  fucli  brilliant 
crayons  will  compofe  it  beft. 

The  ftudent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with 
the  (trongeft  lake  and  carmine,  ire.  muft,  with  thefe 
colours,  make  them  compleatly  correct ;  and,  when 
finilhing,  introduce  the  ftrong  vermillions,  but  with 
great  caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant. 
This,  if  properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  ap¬ 
pearance  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  executed  in 
oils,  notwithftamling  the  feeming  fuperiority  the  lat¬ 
ter  has,  by  means  of  glazing  *,  of  which  the  former 
is  intirely  deftitute. 

When  the  ftudent  paints  the  neck,  he  (hould  avoid 
exprefling  the  mufcles  too  ftrong  in  the  ftem,  nor 
(hould  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  theft,  as 
both  have  an  unpleafing  effeCt,  denoting  a  violent  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  body,  a  circumftances  feldom  neceflary  to 
exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  mod  neceflary  part 
to  be  exprefled,  and  which  (hould  ever  be  obferved. 


(even  in  the  moft  delicate  fubje&s),  is  a  ftrong  mark- 
ing juft  above  the  place  where  the  collar  bones  unite; 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  lhoulders, 
fome  notice  (hould  be  taken  of  the  large  mufcle  that  rifes 
from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pit  be¬ 
tween  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  mufcles  (hould  be, 
in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  ftudent  will  find  this 
caution  neceflary,  as  moft  fubje&s,  efpecially  thin  per- 
fons,  have  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more  evident 
than  would  be  judicious  to  imitate.  As  few  necks  are 
too  long,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  give  fome  addition  to 
the  ftem,  a  fault  on  the  other  fide  being  quite  unpardon¬ 
able,  nothing  being  more  ungraceful  than  a  (hort  neck. 
In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the  ftudent  preferve  the  ftem 
of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light  not  fo  ftrong  as  on  the 
clieft.  If  any  part  of  the  bread  appears,  its  tranfpa- 
rency  muft  alio  be  exprefled  by  pearly  teints ;  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  cheft  (hould  be  coloured  with  beauti¬ 
ful  vermillions  delicately  blended  with  the  other. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Drapery. 

Dark  blue,  purple,  black,  pink,  and  all  kinds  of 
red  draperies  alfo,  (hould  be  firft  tinged  with  carmine, 
which  w’ill  render  the  colours  much  more  brilliant 
than  any  other  method  ;  over  this  (hould  be  laid  on 
the  paper,  the  middle  teint,  (a  medium  between  the 
light  and  dark  teints,  of  which  the  drapery  is  to  be 
painted),  except  the  dark  mafles  of  (hadow,  which 
(hould  be  laid  on  at  firft  as  deep  as  poffible ;  thefe, 
fweetened  with  the  finger,  being  deftitute  of  the 
fmaller  folds,  will  exhibit  a  mafterly  breadth,  which 
the  leller  folds,  when  added,  ought  by  no  means  to 
deftroy.  With  the  light  and  dark  teints,  the  fmaller 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  freedom,  executing, 
as  much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  finger 
as  poffible,  in  each  fold  touching  the  laft  ftroke  with 
the  crayon,  which  ftroke  the  finger  muft  never  touch. 
In  the  cafe  of  reflections,  the  Ample  touch  of  the  cray¬ 
on  will  be  too  har(h,  therefore,  fingering  will  be  necef- 
fary  afterwards,  as  reflected  lights  are  always  more 
gentle  than  thole  which  are  direCt.  With  refpeCt  to 
reflections  in  general,  they  muft  always  partake  of 
the  fame  colour  as  the  objoCt  reflecting,  but  in  the 
cafe  of  fingle  figures,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  make  fome 
particular  obfervations. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  reflections  be  of  a  green- 
ilh  caft  ;  in  green  draperies,  make  them  of  a  yellow 
teint  ;  in  yellow*  of  an  orange  ;  in  orange,  refleCt  a 
reddilh  caft  ;  in  all  reds,  fomething  of  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  but  inclined  to  the  yellow  :  black  (hould  have  a 
reddilh  reflection  ;  the  reflection  of  a  reddilh  teint 
will  alfo  prefent  purples  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Of  whatever  colour  the  drapery  is,  the  reflection  on 
the  face  muft  partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  picture, 
like  paintings  on  glafs,  will  have  but  a  gaudy  effect. 

Linen,  lace,  fur,  tsV.  (hould  be  touched  fpiritedly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  little,  except  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  laft  touches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other 
parts,  •  (hould  be  executed  by  the  crayon,  without 
fweetening  with  the  finger. 

The  methods  above  recommended,  have  been  prac- 
tifed  by  the  moft  celebrated  crayon-painters,  whofe 
works 


*  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  exprefs  tranlparency  in  the  lips  is,  by  painting  them  firft  with  light  Vermillion  teints, 
and,  when  dry,  touching  them  over  with  pure  lake,  ......  .  « 
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works  have  been  held  in  public  eftimation  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute  each  feparate 
part  with  brilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  in- 
fufficient  to  conftitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  him  to  unite  them  with  each  other, 
by  corre£tnefs  of  drawing,  propriety  of  light  and  flia- 
dow,  and  harmony  of  colouring.  In  order  to  accom- 
plilh  this,  the  ftudent  Ihould  carefully  avoid  finilhing 
one  part  in  particular,  till  he  has  properly  confidered 
the  connexion  it  is  to  have  with  the  reft.  The  ne¬ 
glect  of  this  is  the  principal  reafon  why  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  indiffereht  painters  are  fo  deftitute  of  what 
is  termed  breadth,  fo  confpicuonfly  beautiful  in  the 
works  of  great  mafters.  It  muft  be  granted,  that  this 
obfervation  relates  more  particularly  to  large  compo- 
fitions,  where  a  diverfity  of  figures  requires  fuch  a  ju¬ 
dicious  dilpofition,  that  each  may  affift  in  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  kind  of  univerlal  harmony  ;  yet,  even  in 
portrait-painting,  the  Undent  fhould  be  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  obferve  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  de- 
firous  of  acquiring  that  importance  and  dignity  which 
conftitutes  excellence  in  painting. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Materials. 

The  perfection. of  the  crayons  confifts,  in  a  great 
meafure,  in  their  foftnefs ;  for  it  is  impoflible  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  brilliant  picture  with  them  if  they  are  other- 
wife,  on  which  account  great  care  fhould  be  obferved 
in  the  preparing  them,  to  prevent  their  being  hard. 
In  all  compofitions,  fiake-white,  and  white-lead  Ihould 
be  wholly  rejected,  becaufe  the  flighteft  touch  with 
either  of  thefe  will  unavoidably  turn  black. 

The  ufual  objection  to  crayon-paintings  is,  that  they 
are  fubjeCt  to  change  •,  but  whenever  this  happens,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  an  injudicious  ufe  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  whites,  which  will  ftand  only  in  oils.  To  ob¬ 
viate  the  bad  effeCts  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  cray¬ 
ons,  let  the  ftudent  make  life  of  common  whiting  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  large  veifel  of  water,  put  the  whiting  into 
it,  and  mix  them  well  together  ;  let  this  ftand  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  top  into  another  vef- 
fel,  and  throw  the  gritty  fediment  away  ;  let  what  is 
prepared  reft  about  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  off  as 
before,  which  will  purify  the  whiting  and  render  it 
free  from  all  dirt  and  grittinels.  When  this  is  done, 
let  the  whiting  fettle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from 
it ;  after  which,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe,  either  for  white  crayons,  or  the  purpofe  of 
preparing  tcints  with  other  colours,  for  with  this,  all 
other  teints  may  be  fafely  prepared.  If  the  ftudent 
chufes  to  make  crayons  of  the  whiting  immediately  af¬ 
ter  it  is  walked,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  dry  it  on  the 
chalk,  for  it  may  be  mixed  inftantly  with  any  other 
colour,  which  will  fave  confiderable  trouble.  All  co¬ 
lours  of  a  heavy,  or  gritty  nature,  efpecially  blue 
verditer,  muft  be  purified  by  walking  after  this  me¬ 
thod. 

The  ftudent  muft  be  provided  with  a  large,  flexible 
pullet-knife,  a  large  ftone  and  muller  to  levigate  the 
colours,  two  or  three  large  pieces  of  chalk  to  abforb 
the  moifture  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  flat  glafs  to  prevent  the  moifture  from  be¬ 
ing  abfbrbed  too  much,  till  the  colours  are  rolled  into 
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form,  and  vefleis  for  water,  fpirits,  &c.  as  neceffity 
and  convenience  fliall  direct. 

I.  R  E  D  S. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  procure  either  good  carmine 
or  good  lake.  Good  carmine  is  inclined  to  the  Ver¬ 
million  teint,  and  good  lake  to  the  carmine  teint.  The 
carmine  crayons  are  prepared  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 

1.  Carmine.  As  their  texture  is  inclinable  tohard- 
nel's,  inftead  of  grinding  and  rolling  them,  take  a 
fufficient  quantity' of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  grind- 
ing-ftone,  mix  it  with  a  levigating  knife  with  fpirits 
of  wine,  till  it  becomes  fmooth  and  even.  The  chalk- 
ftone  being  ready,  lay  the  colour  upon  it  to  abforb  the 
lpirit ;  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  lhape 
for  painting.  If  it  is  levigated  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will  be  too  flat,  and  if  too  thick,  it  will  occafion  a 
wafte  of  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet -knife  ; 
but  pradlife  will  render  the  proper  degree  of  confif- 
tency  familiar. 

The  fimple  colour  being  prepared,  the  next  ftep  is 
to  compole  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture  with 
whiting ;  the  proportion  to  be  obferved  confifting  of 
20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  dearly  underftood 
by  the  following  directions.  Take  fome  of  the  fimple 
colour,  and  levigate  it  with  fpirits  of  wine,  adding 
about  one  part  of  walhed  whiting  to  three  parts  of 
carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
two  parcels.  The  next  gradation  Ihould  be  compofed 
of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  whiting,  of  which 
four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  third  compofition 
fhould  have  one  fourth  carmine,  and  three  fourths 
whiting,  of  this  make  fix  crayons,  which  will  be  a 
good  proportion  with  the  reft.  The  laft  teint  fhould 
be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine; 
of  which  make  about  eight  crayons,  which  will  com¬ 
plete  the  above-mentioned  proportion.  As  thefe  com¬ 
pound  teints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  chalk  that  the  moifture  may  be  ab¬ 
forbed  to  the  proper  degree  of  drynefs  for  forming 
into  crayons,  which  may  be  known  by  its  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  its  adhefive  quality  when  taken  into 
the  hand  :  if  the  confifteney  is  found  to  be  right,  it 
may  be  then  laid  upon  the  glafs,  which  having  no 
pores  will  prevent  the  moifture  from  becoming  too 
dry  before  it  is  convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons, 
other  wife  the  crayons  would  be  full  of  cracks  and  very 
brittle,  which  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  when  they 
are  ufed  in  painting. 

2.  Lake  is  a  colour  very  apt  to  be  hard,  to  prevent 
which  the  ftudent  muft  obferve  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  : 

Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  lake  intended  for 
the?  crayons,  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  fpirits  of  wine; 
let  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it,  which  is  eafily  done  if 
the  lake  is  good  ;  then  take  the  other  half,  and  grind 
it  with  fpirits,  after  which  mix  it  with  the  pulverized 
lake,  and  lay  it  out  diretftly  in  crayons  on  the  chalk.  This 
colour  will  not  bear  rolling.  The  fimple  colour  being 
thus  prepared,  proceed  with  the  compound  crayons, 
as  directed  before,  and  in  the  fame  degrees  of  grada¬ 
tion  as  the  carmine  teints. 

3-  Vermillion  ;  the  beft  is  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint. 
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teint.  Nothing  is  required  to  prepare  this  colour  more 
than  to  mix  it  on  the  (tone  with  foft  water  or  fpirits, 
after  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  crayons.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  teints  are  prdduced  by  a  mixture  of  the  (imple 
colour  with  whiting,  according  to  the  proportions  al¬ 
ready  given. 

II.  BLUES. 

1.  Prussian-blue  is  a  colour  very  apt  to  bind,  and 
is  rendered  foft  with  more  difficulty  than  carmine  and 
lake.  The  fame  method  of  preparation  is  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  with  this  as  directed  with  refpetft  to  lake,  only  it 
is  neceffary  to  grind  a  larger  quantity  of  the  pure  co¬ 
lour,  as  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  painting  draperies.  The 
different  teints  may  be  made  according  to  neceflity, 
or  the  fancy  of  the  painter. 

2.  Blue-verditer  is  a  colour  naturally  gritty, 
and  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  walh  it  well.  Its  par¬ 
ticles  are  fo  coarfe  as  to  require  fome  binding  matter 
to  unite  them,  otherwife  the  crayons  will  never  ad¬ 
here  together.  To  accomplifti  this,  take  a  quantity 
fufficient  to  form  two  or  three  crayons,  to  which  add 
a  piece  of  flacked  plafler  of  Paris  about  the  flze  of  a 
pea  ;  mix  thefe  well  together,  and  form  the  crayons 
upon  the  chalk.  This  blue  is  extremely  brilliant,  and 
will  be  of  great  ufe  in  heightening  draperies,  ire. 
The  teints  muff  be  formed  with  whiting  as  directed 
in  the  former  inftances,  and  are  highly  ferviceable  for 
painting  flefli,  to  produce  thofe  pearly  teints  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  in  crayon-pi&ures.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  mix 
the  compounds  with  fpirits,  as  clear  water  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

III.  GREENS. 

Brilliant-greens  are  produced  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  method  of  making 
them,  far  fuperior  to  ours  *.  We  ufually  take  yellow 
oker,  and  after  grinding  it  with  fpirits,  mix  it  witty  ttye 
powder  of  Pruflian  blue,  then  temper  it  with  a  knife, 
and  lay  the  crayons  on  the  chalk,  without  rolling 
them.  Inftead  of  this,  fome  ufe  king’s  yellow  mixed 
with  Pruflian  blue,  and  others,  brown  oker  and  Pruf- 
fian  blue.  The  crayons  made  of  the  two  lafl  may  be 
rolled.  Various  teints  may  be  produced  by  thefe  co¬ 
lours,  according  to  fancy  or  neceflity ;  fome  to  partake 
more  of  the  blue,  and  others  of  the  yellow. 

IV.  YELLOWS. 

1.  King’s-yellow  is  the  moil  ufeful  and  the  moft 
brilliant,  levigated  with  fpirits  of  wine,  and  compofe 
the  different  teints  as  before  directed.  Yellow  oker 
and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  fpirits  will  make  ufeful 
crayons. 

2.  Orange  is  produced  with  king’s-yellow  and 
Vermillion  ground  together  with  fpirits,  and  the  teints 
formed  as  in  other  cafes,  but  no  great  quantity  of  them 
is  required. 

V.  BROWN  S. 

I.  Cullens-earth  is  a  fine  dark  brown.  After 
fix  or  eight  of  the  Ample  crayons  are  prepared,  feve- 
ral  rich  compound  teints  may  be  produced  from  it,  by 
a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various  degrees.  Black, 
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carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  together,  make  tife* 
ful  teints  for  painting  hair  ;  feveral  gradations  may  be 
produced  from  each  of  thefe  by  a  mixture  with  whit¬ 
ing.  Roman,  or  brown  oker  is  an  excellent  colour, 
either  fimple  or  compounded  with  carmine.  Whiting 
tinged  in  feveral  degrees  with  either  of  thefe,  will 
prove  very  ferviceable  in  painting. 

2.  Umber  may  be  treated  in  juft  the  fame  manner, 
only  it  is  neceffary  to  levigate  it  with  fpirits  of  wine. 

VI.  PURPLES. 

Prussian-blue  ground  with  fpirits,  and  mixed 
with  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good  purple. 
Carmine  thus  mixed  with  Pruflian  blue,  will  produce 
a  purple  fomething  different  from  the  former.  Va¬ 
rious  teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  thefe  com¬ 
pounds  by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  BLACK. 

1.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black  that  can  be  ufed 
with  fafety,  as  all  others  are  fubjeift  to  mildew  ;  but 
as  good  lamp-black  is  very  fcarce,  the  ftudent  will, 
perhaps,  find  it  moft  expedient  to  make  it  himfelf ;  the 
procefs  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Provide  a  tine  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  fuch  a 
height  that  the  flame  may  juft  reaeh  the  cone  for  the 
foot  to  gather  within  it.  When  a  fuflicient  quantity 
is  collected,  take  it  out,  and  burn  all  the  great e  from 
it  in  a  crucible.  It  mult  then  be  ground  with  fpirits 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  ab (orb  the  moifture.  Various 
grey  teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  former  inftances. 

2.  Vermillion  mixed  with  carmine.—- This  is  a 
compofition  of  great  ufe,  and  teints  made  from  this 
‘with  whiting  will  be  found  to  be  very  ferviceable. 

3.  Carmine  and  black  is  another  good  compound, 
of  which  five  or  fix  gradations  fhould  be  made,  fome 
partaking  more  of  the  black,  and  others  having  the 
carmine  molt  predominant,  befides  feveral  teints  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting. 

A.  Vermillion  and  black  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  com¬ 
pound,  from  which  feveral  different  teints  Ihould  be 
made. 

5.  Prussian-blue  and  black  is  another  good  com¬ 
pound,  and  will  be  found  of  Angular  fervice  in  paint¬ 
ing  draperies. 

It  is  impoflible  to  lay  down  .rules  for  the.  forming 
every  teint  neceffary  in  compofing  a  fet  of  crayons, 
there  being  many  accidental  compofitions,  entirely  de¬ 
pendant  on  fancy  and  opinion.  The  ftudent  Ihould 
make  it  a  rule  to  fave  the  leavings  of  his  colours  ;  for 
of  thefe  he  may  form  various  teints,  which  will  occa- 
fionally  be  ufeful. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Rolling  the  Crayons ,  and  difpojing  them 
for  Painting. 

The  different  compofitions  of  colours  mnft  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after,  they  are  prepared,  in 
order  to  be  rolled  into  paftils,  for  the  convenience  of 
ufing  them.  Eadi  crayon  Ihould  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  firft  formed  cylindri- 

cally, 


*  Mr  Bonhote,  in  Hayfe's  court,  Soho,  is  the  original  importer  of  thefe  crayons  from  Laufanne,  in  Switzerland  ;  the  ftudent 
may  find  it  very  ufeful  to  fupply  deficiences  of  this  nature  with  them,  as  the  ingredients  which  compofe  thefe  brilliant  crayons 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  England. 
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cklly,  and  then  tapered  at  each  end.  If  the  compofi- 
tion  is  too  dry,  dip  the  finger  in  water ;  if  too  wet,  the 

Icompoiition  mull  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to  ab- 
forb  more  of  the  moifture.  The  crayons  ihould  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  poflible  ;  and  when  finilhed,  mud 
be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again,  to  abforb  all  remaining 
moifture.  After  the  gradation  of  teints  from  one  co¬ 
lour  are  formed,  the  Hone  lhonld  be  well  fcraped  and 
cleanfed  with  water  before  it  is  ufed  for  another  colour. 

When  the  fet  of  crayons  is  compleated  according  to 
the  rules  prefcribed,  they  Ihould  be  arranged  in  clafles 
for  the  convenience  of  painting  with  them.  Some 
thin  drawers,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions  is 
the  mod  convenient  method  of  difpofing  them  proper¬ 
ly.  The  crayons  fhoulcl  be  depofited  according  to  the 
feveral  gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  parti¬ 
tions  mud  be  covered  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  becaufe  it  not  only  preferves  them  clean,  but 
prevents  their  breaking. 
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CREAM,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  fubftan- 
ces  that  feparate  from  a  liquor,  and. are  collected  upon 
its  fnrface  ;  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Cream  of  Lime,  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had 
been  diflblved  in  the  water  in  its  cauflic  Hate,  but  ha¬ 
ving  again  attracted  lome  fixed  air  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  becomes  incapable  of  folution,  and  therefore 
feparates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  Hate  of  chalk,  or 
limefione. 

Cream  of  Milk,  generally  called  Amply  cream,  is  the 
molt  oily  part  of  the  milk ;  which  being  naturally  only 
mixed,  and  not  diflblved  in  the  refl,  foon  feparates 
from  them,  as  being  fpecifically  lighter ;  after  which 
it  collects  on  the  furface ;  from  which  it  is  generally 
Ikimmed,  to  complete  the  difengagement  of  the  oily 
from  the  cafeous  and  ferous  parts,  that  is  to  make  but- 
i  *  See  But -  ter  #.  Cream  of  milk  is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment 
ter  and  when  recent,  but  is  alfo  ufeful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient, 

Milk.  when  applied  to  tetters  and  eryfipelas  attended  with 

pain  and  proceeding  from  an  acrid  humour. 

Cream  of  Tartar..  See  Chemistry,  n°292. 

CREAT,  in  the  menage,  an  ulher  to  a  riding  ma- 
Her  ;  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  in¬ 
tent  to  make  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of 
riding  the  great  horfe. 

CREATION,  is  commonly  applied  to  the  original 
formation  of  the  materials  whereof  the  vifible  fyflem 
of  nature  is  formed.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  an  abfolute 
and  incommunicable  prerogative  of  divine  power,  as 
by  creation  all  things  were  produced  out  of  nothing  ; 
the  fubfequent  creations  being  only  transformations  or 
changes  of  drape  in  what  was  already  made. 

There  is  no  fubjedl  concerning  which  there  have 
been  more  difpntes  than  this  of  creation.  It  is  certain 
that  none  of  the  ancient  philofophers  had  the  fmallefl 
idea  of  its  being  poflible  to  produce  a  fubflance  out  of 
nothing,  or  that  even  the  power  of  the  deity  himfelf 
could  work  without  any  materials  to  work  upon. 
Hence  fome  of  them,  among  whom  was  Ariftotle, 
aflerted  that  the  world  was  eternal,  both  as  to  its  mat¬ 
ter  and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed  that  the 
VOL.  III. 
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The  box  made  ufe  of  when  the  fludent  paints,  fhould 
be  about  a  foot  fquare,  with  nine  partitions.  In  the 
upper  corner,  on  the  left  hand,  (fuppofing  the  box  to 
be  in  the  lap  when  he  paints),  let  him  place  the  black 
and  grey  crayons,  thofe  being  the  molt  feldom  ufed  ; 
in  the  fecond  partition,  the  blues  ;  in  the  third,  the 
greens  and  browns  j  in  the  firfl  partition  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  fecond  row,  the  carmines,  lakes,  vermil- 
lions,  and  all  deep  reds ;  the  yellows  and  orange  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next ;  and  as  thefe 
lafl  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  they  mufl  be  kept 
very  clean,  that  the  gradations  of  colour  may  be 
eafily  diftinguilhed :  In  the  lowefl  row,  let  the  firfl 
partition  contain  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag  to  wipe 
the  crayons  with  while  they  are  ufing ;  the  fecond, 
all  the  pure  lake  and  vermillion  teints;  and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  thofe  teints,  which,  from  their 
complex  nature,  cannot  be  clafled  with  any  of  the 
former. 
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gods  had  given  the  world  its  form,  yet  imagined  the 
materials  whereof  it  is  compofed  to  have  been  eternal. 
Indeed,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  not  the 
benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  fo  confufed  and 
contradictory,  that  nothing  of  any  confequence  can  be 
deduced  from  them.  The  free-thinkers  of  our  own  and 
of  former  ages  have  denied  the  poflibility  of  creation, 
as  being  a  contradiction  to  reafon,  and  of  confequence 
have  taken  the  opportunity  from  thence  to  diferedit 
revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  defenders  of 
the  facred  writings  have  aflerted,  that  creation  out  of 
nothing  is  fo  far  from  being  a  contradiction  to  rea- 
fon,  that  it  is  not  only  probable  but  demonftrably  cer¬ 
tain.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  from 
the  very  infpettion  of  the  vifible  fyflem  of  nature,  we 
are  infallibly  certain  that  it  was  once  in  a  ftate  of  non- 
exiftence.  It  would  be  impoflible  for  us,  however,  to 
enter  into  the  multiplicity  of  arguments  ufed  on  both 
fides  ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  fettle  it,  as  the  fubjeft 
is  confefledly  above  human  comprehenfion .  We  ihall 
therefore  content  ourlelves  with  giving  a  fliort  abftradl 
of  the  opinions  of  thofe  that  feem  to  keep  the  moft 
proper  medium  between  the  extremes  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

w  It  is  confefled  (fay  they)  that  creation  is  utterly 
beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  man.  We  readily  allow 
that  the  power  which  gives  exiftence  to  that  which 
had  none  before  is  imperceptible  to  human  wifdom  ; 
but  though  it  is  fo  to  us,  that  is  no  reafon  why  it  ihould 
be  fo  to  the  Deity.  It  is  impoflible  that  a  negative  ar¬ 
gument  of  this  kind  can  be  taken  for  a  demonftration, 
unlefs  we  lay  it  down  as  a  firfl  principle,  that  man  is 
the  wifeft  of  all  poflible  beings.  Though  it  is  granted, 
therefore,  that  our  reafon  cannot  difeover  the  world 
to  be  created,  this  only  proves  that  we  cannot  create, 
but  it  cannot  in  the  leafl  affeCt  the  truth  of  the  facred 
writings.  Nay,  fo  far  from  this  being  any  objection 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  a  proof  nothing  Ihort 
of  demonftration  in  its  favour.  When  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  creation  out  of  nothing  is  an  effect  of 
power  whereof  man  can  form  ho  idea  either  by  his 
fenfes  or  reafon,  it  thence  follows,  that  it  is  abfolut’e- 
13  M  ly 
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Credentials  iy  beyond  the  power  of  his  imagination  alio  to  invent 
li  or  relate  any  thing  concerning  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
Creed-  is,  that  the  imagination  of  man,  as  well  as  his  reafon, 
is  limited  by  his  fenfes ;  and  therefore,  we  can  neither 
reafon  nor  imagine  but  where  fenfe  lays  a  foundation. 
But  as  creation  is  utterly  beyond  our  fenfes,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  beyond  our  imagination  alfo,  and  conlequently 
cannot  be  a  lie  of  hnman  invention.  Hence  we  fee, 
that  in  faCt  it  never  was  difcovered  by  the  moll  learned 
and  iharp-fighted  phiiofophers.  The  thought  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  book  which  we  commonly  reckon  to  be  of 
divine  original ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  human  writ¬ 
ings  of  any  age  or  country,  excepting  where  it  is  ma- 
nifeftly  taken  from  the  fcriptures.” 

CREDENTIALS,  letters  of  recommendation  and 
power,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  amballadors  or 
public  minifters,  by  the  prince  or  Bate  that  lends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

CREDIBILITY,  a  fpecies  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed 
than  abfolute  certainty  or  demonftration,  but  greater 
than  mere  poffibility :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
and  feems  to  be  a  mean  betweeh  poffibility  and  de- 
monflration. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  truft  or  loan  of 
merchandize  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  pro¬ 
bity  and  fufficiency  of  a  dealer.  See  Commerce. 

CRED1TON,  a  market-town  in  Devonlhire,  con- 
fiderable  for  a  good  woolen  manufactory  :  it  is  fitua- 
ted  about  9  miles  north-weft  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  and  N.  Lat.  50.  JO. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  due,  either  by  obligation,  promife,  or  other- 
wife.  See  Debt. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  poet  in  the  17th 
century,  of  Dorfetfhire,  born  16J9.  He  foon  began 
to  diftinguilh  himfelf  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  the 
works  which  he  publilhed  ;  but  they  were  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  fortune,  fince  his  circumftances  were 
always  very  indifferent.  He  died  in  a  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  manner.  In  1 700  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman 
who  treated  him  with  great  negletft,  though  Ihe  was 
complaifant  enough  to'  others.  He  could  not  digeft 
this  affront ;  but  Ihut  himfelf  up  in  his  ltudy,  where  he 
hanged  himfelf.  Others  fay,  that  being  naturally  mo- 
rofe,  his  refentments  frequently  engaged  him  in  dis¬ 
putes  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him.  Mr  Dry- 
den  ftyles  him  a  learned  and  judicious  writer.  His 
tranflation  of  Lucretius  is  efteemed.  But  he  wrote 
befule  this  a  tranflation  of  Horace ,  and  many  other 
pieces. 

CREED,  a  brief  fum m ary  of  the  articles  of  a  Chri- 
ftian’s  belief. 

The  moft  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  apoftolic  creed  ;  befides  this, 
there  are  feveral  other  ancient  form's  and  Icattered 
remains  of  creeds  to-be  met  with  in  the  primitive  re¬ 
cords  of  the  church.  The  firft  is  the  form  of  apollo- 
Jical  dotftrine,  collected  hy  Origen ;  the  fecond  is  a 
fragment  of  a  creed  preserved  by  Tertullian  ;  the 
third  remains  of  a  creed  is  in  the  works  of  Cyprian  ; 
the  fourth,  a  creed  compofed  by  Gregory  Tliaumatur- 
gns,  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  church  ;  the  fifth,  the  creed 
of  Lucian  the  martyr ;  the  fixth,  the  creed  of  the  apo- 
ftolical  conftitutions.  Befides  thefe  Scattered  remains 


of  the  ancient  creeds,  there  are  extant  fame  perfect  Creek 
forms,  as  thofe  of  Jerusalem,  Csefarca,  Antioch,  ire.  U 

The  moft  univerlal  creeds  are,  the  Apostolical,  CrePundu 
the  Athanasian,  and  the  Nicene  creeds. 

CREEK,  the  part  of  a  haven  where  any  thing  i3 
landed  from  the  fea. 

CREEPER,  in  ornithology.  See  Certhia. 

Creeper,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inftrument  of  iron 
relembling  a  grappling,  having  a  /bank,  and  four  hooks; 
or  claws.  It  is  ufed  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  any 
river  or  harbour,  with  a  rppe  fattened  to  it  to  hook 
and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  which  may 
have  been  loft.  See  Plate  LXXXI.  fig.  1 1. 

CRELLIUS  (John),  a  famous  Socinian,  born  in 
1 J90,  in  a  village  near  Nuremberg.  In  1 61 2  he  went 
into  Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  miniller 
at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in  1632,  aged  42.  He 
was  the  author,  1.  Of  a  famous  Treatife  againft  the 
Myttery  of  the  Trinity  ;  2.  Commentaries  on  a  part 
of  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  other  works.  All  of 
them  are  fcarce. 

CREMA,  a  city  and  bilhop’s  lee  of  Italy,  capital  of 
a  diitrict  of  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  Cremafco  :  it 
Hands  almoft  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Man¬ 
tua,  in  E.  Long.  10.  1  j.  and  N.  Lat.  4J.  20. 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  mufcle 
of  the  tefticle,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcle  s. 

CREMONA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  diftrift 
of  the  Milanefe,  called  from  it  the  Cresnonefe ;  is  fi- 
tuated  45  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Milan,  in  E.  Long,  10.  30. 
and  N.  Lat.  4J.  o. 

CRENATED,  in  botany.  See  there,  p.  1296, 
n°  74- 

CRENELLE,  or  Imbattled,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed 
when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  bat¬ 
tlements  on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies 
fliot.  This  attribute  belongs  to  the  arms  of  fuch  as 
have  defended  caftles  for  their  prince  or  country,  or 
of  fuch  as  are  {killed  in  architecture. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magiftrate  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  infpeCtion  of  fountains. 

CREON,  the  firft  annual  archon  of  Athens.  See 
Attica,  n°  28. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  menage,  a  chop  or  cratch  in  a 
horfe’s  leg,  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  Ihoes  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  croffing  and  ftriking  againft  the  o- 
ther  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer. 

CREPIS,  hawk-weed  ;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  14  fpecies,  moft  of  them  herba¬ 
ceous  annuals,  riling  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot 
and  an  half ;  and  having  their  branches  terminated  by 
ligulated  compound  red  and  yellow  flowers.  Thefe 
are  very  large,  and  confift  of  many  flat  florets  fpread 
over  one  another  imbricatim,  anti  when  fully  blown 
appear  as  if  radiated.  They  are  very  confpicuous  and 
beautiful;  and  appear  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feed,  which,  if  permitted 
to  fcatter  on  the  ground,  will  produce  a  number  of 
young  plants  without  further  trouble. 

CREPUND1A,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
fuch 
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Krelcent  fuch  things  as  were  expofed  along  with  children,  as 
U  .  rings,  jewels,  ire.  ferving  as  tokens  whereby  they  af- 
refcentia.  terwar(js  might  be  known. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  begins 
to  recede  from  the  fun,  (hews  a  little  rim  of  light,  ter¬ 
minating  in  points,  called  harm,  that  are  (till  increa- 
fing,  till  it  is  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  at  which  time 
it  is  full  moon,  or  quite  round. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
new  moon. 

It  is  ufed  either  as  an  honourable  bearing ;  or  as  the 
difference  to  diftinguifli  between  elder  and  younger 
families,  this  being  generally  afligned  to  the  fecond 
fon  and  thofe  that  defeend  from  him.  The  figure  of 
the  crefcentis  the  Turkifh  fymbol,  with  its  points  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  mod  or¬ 
dinary  reprefentation,  called  crefcent  montant .  Cref- 
cents  are  laid  to  be  adolfed,  when  their  backs  are 
turned  towards  each  other  ;  a  crefcent  is  faid  to  be 
inverted,  when  its  points  look  towards  the  bottom  ; 
turned  crefcents  have  their  points  looking  to  the  dex¬ 
ter  fide  of  the  fhield  ;  cornuted  crefcents,  to  the  fi- 
nifter  fide  ;  and  affronted  crefcents,  contrary  to  the 
adofled,  have  their  points  turned  to  each  other. 

Crescent,  a  term  among  farriers.  Thns  a  horfe 
is  faid  to  have  crefcents  when  that  part  of  the  coffin- 
bone,  which  is  molt  advanced,  falls  down  and  prefles 
the  foie  outwards,  and  the  middle  of  the  hoof  above 
fhrinks,  and  becomes  flat,  by  reafon  of  the  hollownefs 
beneath  it.  * 

CRESCENTIA,  the  Calabash-tree  ;  a  genus  of 
the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

r.  The  cujete,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves  and  a 
large  oval  fruit,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward 
Iflands.  It  hath  a  thick  trunk  covered  with  a  whitilh 
bark,  which  rifes  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  and  at  the 
top  divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a  large  and 
regular  head,  garnifhed  with  leaves,  which  come  out 
irregularly,  fometimes  fingle  ;  at  other  times  many 
arife  out  of  the  fame  knot :  the  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  fides  of  the  large  branches,  and  fometimes 
from  the  trunk.  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  They 
have  but  One  petal,  which  is  irregular}  and  they  are  of 
a  greenilh  yellow  colour,  ftriped  and  fpotted  with 
brown.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  very  large  fruit,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpherical,  fometimes  oval }  and  at  other  times 
they  ljave  a  contracted  neck  like  a  bottle  }  and  are  fo 
large,  that  when  the  pulp  and  feeds  are  cleaned  out, 
the  ftiells  will  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  li¬ 
quid.  The  fruit  is  covered  externally  with  a  thin  Ikin 
of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour  when  ripe.  When  this  is 
peeled  off,  there  appears  a  hard  ligneous  fliell,  inclo- 
ling  a  pale  yellowilh  foft  pulp  of  a  tart  unfavoury  fla¬ 
vour,  furrounding  a  great  number  of  flat  heart-fhaped 
feeds.  2.  The  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  calabalh,  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  1 5  ot*  20  feet  high,  with  an  up¬ 
right  trunk,  covered  with  a  white  finooth  bark,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  garnilhed 
with  leaves  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  broad,  ranged  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
as  in  the  former  fpecies  ;  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  fome¬ 
times  round,  fometimes  oval,  but  of  very  unequal 


lizes.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  C'rrft 
feeds ;  but  the  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  coun-  II 
try,  unlefs  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  Hove.  Ciete‘ 

The  (hells  of  calabaflies  are  made  life  of  for  various 
purpofes.  At  Barbadoes,  befides  drinking-cups  and 
punch-bowls,  there  are  made  of  them  fpoons,  diflies, 
and  other  utenlils  for  the  flaves.  Some  of  thefe  fliells 
are  fo  large,  as  to  b£  capable  of  holding  X  J  pints  of 
water.  The  pulp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle  in 
the  time  of  drought.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
fmooth,  is  made  into  ftools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

CRESS,  water-cress,  or  CRESSES,  in  botany. 

See  Sisymbrium. 

Indian  Cress.  See  Trotsolum. 

CRESSY,  a  port-town  of  Picardy  in  France,  about 
44  miles  fouth  of  Calais,  and  27  north-welt  of  Abbe¬ 
ville,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained 
there  over  the  French,  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.  E.  Long.  2.0.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

CREST,  in  armoury,  the  top-part  of  the  armour, 
for  the  head,  mounting  over  the  helmet,  in  manner  of 
a  comb,  or  tuft  of  a  cock }  deriving  its  name  from  cri~ 
fta,  a  cock’s  comb. 

The  creft  was  for  the  molt  part  made  of  feathers, 
or  the  hair  of  liorfes  tails  or  mains.  The  foldiers  took 
great  pride  in  adorning  them. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  atdiievement.  See  Heraldry,  n°  49. 

Crest  -fallen,  a  fault  of  an  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  creft,  hangs  to  one  fide  : 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
fpare  Ikin,  and  applying  plafters  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
pofition. 

CRETA,  or  Chalk,  in  natural-hiftory.  See 
Chalk. 

CRETE,  one  of  the  large  ft  iflands  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  between  3 S  and  36  degrees  of  north  la¬ 
titude.  According  to  Strabo,  this  ifland  is  287  miles 
in  length  ;  according  to  Pliny,  270  ;  and,  accordingto 
Scylax,  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as  Pliny  ob- 
ferves,  above  *55  miles  where  widefl ;  whence  it 
was  ftyled,  as  Stephanus  obferves,  the  Long  Ifland.  It 
has  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  fea  to 
the  fouth,  the  Carpathian  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  the 
Ionian  to  the  weft.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Aeria ,  Chthonia,  Id  tea,  Curete,  Mac  art’ 

& c. ;  but  its  moft  common  name  was  that  of  Crete. 

This  laft  name  is  by  fome  derived  from  the  Curetes, 
whom  they  reckon  to  have  been  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  ;  by  others  from  the  nymph  Crete,  daugh- . 
ter  of  Hefperus,  or  from  Cretus  the  fon  of  Jupiter, 
who  reigned  here. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Crete,  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  were  the  Idai  Daily li,  who  inhabited 
mount  Ida.  See  Dactyli. 

Next  to  the  Idaei  Dadtyli  were  the  nine  Curetes ? 
fome  of  whom  are  fuppofed  to  have  fprung  from  the 
earth,  and  others  to  be  deicended  from  the  Idafi  Dac¬ 
tyli.  See  Curetes. 

The  Titans  were  cotemporary  with  the  Curetes  } 
and  dwelt  in  the  country  where  the  city  of  Gnoffus 
was  afterwards  built.  They  were  in  number  fix  men, 
and  five  women.  Some  fay  They  were  the  offspring 
13  M  i  of 


Crete. 
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Crete,  df  Uranus  and  Terra  ;  others  that  they  were  delcend- 
‘  ed  from  one  of  the  Curetes  and  Tit  a  a  ;  whence  their 
name  of  Titans.  The  men  were  Cronus,  or  Saturn, 
Hyperion,  Casus,  Japetus,  Cr  'tus,  ahd  Oceania  ;  the 
women  were  Rhtea,  Themis,  Mnemojyne ,  Phrbe,  and 
Thetis.  All  thefe  were  all'o  deified,  on  account  of 
their  ufeful  inventions.  Saturn,  the  eldeft,  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Crete,  and  brought  his  fubje£ts  to  a 
fomewhat  more  civilized  kind  of  life  than  they  for¬ 
merly  ufed,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  many  fjibles  of 
the  poets  concerning  the  Golden  Age.  Hyperion  was 
the  firll  who  obferved  the  motions  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  liars,  meafuring  by  them  the  feafons  of  the  year-, 
and  hence  he  was  called  the  father  of  the  planets. 
Latona  was  the  daughter  of  Coens  and  Phoebe,  and 
Prometheus,  fo  famous  among  the  poets,  the  fon  of 
Japetus.  He  is  laid  to  have  found  out  the  way  of 
ltriking  fire  with  flint,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  fa¬ 
ble  of  his  Healing  fire  from  heaven.  Mnemolyne  in¬ 
vented  many  things  conducing  to  help  a  man’s  me¬ 
mory,  whence  her  name.  Themis  taught  the  art  of 
divination ;  inftru<fted  men  in  holy  rites;  and  prefcribed 
laws  for  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  peace  and  good  government  among  men. 
Vella,  Ceres,  Juno,  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  children  of  Saturn  and 
Rhaea.  Vella  invented  the  art  of  building  houfes  ; 
Ceres  the  ufe  of  corn  ;  Neptune  the  art  of  navigation  ; 
and  Pluto,  funeral  folemnities.  Hence  the  latter  was 
ftyled  “  Prince  of  the  infernal  lhades  and  the  for¬ 
mer,  “  Prince  of  the  flea.” 

Though  the  iiland  of  Crete  is  one  of  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  hillorians  and 
poets,  its  hillory  affords  nothing  interelling.  The 
only  remarkable  particulars  are  the  wife  inllitutions  of 
one  of  the  kings,  called  Minos  ;  who  for  his  wifdom 
and  prudence  was  faid  to  have  been  made  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  dead.  At  what  time  he  lived  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  no  fooner  did  he  afcend  the  throne  than  he 
made  the  happinefs  of  his  people  his  firll  objedl.  A 
wife  fyftem  of  laws  he  juftly  thought  was  what  alone 
could  tend  to  this  5  and  to  give  thefe  laws  the  greater 
weight  with  his  fubjedls,  he  fell  upon  an  expedient 
pradlifed  by  many  other  legillators,  namely,  to  pretend 
that  he  received  them  from  Jupiter. 

This  prince  occafioned  a  change  in  the  government, 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  According  to  the 
fpirit  of  his  inllitutions,  the  government  of  Crete  was 
a  democracy  tempered  with  an  ariftocracy.  The  fu- 
preme  authority  devolved  to  ten  chofen  magiftrates, 
who  compofed  their  fenate.  Ten  others  were  after¬ 
wards  alfociated  with  them,  who  were  dillinguilhed 
by  the  title  of  cafrni.  The  former,  called  fenators, 
were  eftablilhed  as  guardians  of  the  laws  and  govern¬ 
ment.  They  did  not  rife  to  that  dignity  till  after  they 
had  exercifed,  for  a  certain  time,  the  office  of  cofvii  ; 
and  the  latter  were  appointed  to  maintain  a  juft  me¬ 
dium  between  the  power  of  the  great,  and  theweak- 
nefs  of  the  people  of  whom  they  were  appointed  pro- 
tedlors.  But  the  power  both  of  the  fenators  and  cof- 
mi  was  limited  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not 
enrich  themfelves  during  their  adminiftration.  A  ma- 
giftrate  whofe  duty  it  was  to  fee  that  they  were  put 
in  execution,  was  obliged  to  vifit  tlirice  every  year 


the  towns  depending  on  the  government ;  and  he  carri¬ 
ed  with  him  tablets,  or  plates  of  brats,  on  which  they 
were  engraved.  The  Cretan  laws  feem  to  have  been 
modelled  for  people  who  had  no  other  bufinefs  than 
to  attack  enemies  or  to  defend  themfelves.  They 
were  particularly  careful  of  the  education  of  their 
youth.  Mailers  were  appointed,  who  taught  them  to 
repeat,  and  ftng  regularly,  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
gods  and  of  their  laws,  and  of  heroes.  They  even 
gave  them  fome  tincture  of  polite  learning.  The 
poems  of  Homer  were  not  unknown  in  Crete,  though 
they  did  not  hold  foreign  poets  in  much  ellimation. 

The  Cretans,  from  their  infancy,  were  accultomed 
to  bear  hunger  and  thilft  with  patience.  As  they  ad¬ 
vanced.  in  years,  they  were  caught  the  exercifes  of 
running,  hunting,  archery  (in  which  they  particularly 
excelled),  the  ufe  of  the  fword,  and  wreltling.  For 
their  martial  improvement  alfo  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was 
inllituted,  in  which  the  young  men  completely  armed 
imitated  the  motions  and  adtions  of  combatants.  Thus 
they  were  early  accuftomed  to  lee  arms,  and  their 
ufe,  without  emotion.  Indeed  no  people  had  greater 
occafion  for  learning  the  art  of  war  than  the  Cretans, 
as  they  were  for  many  ages  in  perpetual  enmity  with 
one  another,  the  inhabitants  of  each  city  claiming  the 
fovereignty  of  the  whole  iiland.  Hence  alfo  they  be¬ 
come  very  ufeful  auxiliaries  to  other  nations.  Many 
of  Alexander’s  victories  were  owing  to  the  Cretan 
auxiliaries ;  and  to  the  archers  and  llingers  brought 
from  this  iiland  the  Romans  were  highly  indebted,  af¬ 
ter  they  became  acquainted  with  it. 

One  of  Minos’s  inllitutions  which  Ariftotle  much 
admires  was,  that  all  his  fubjedts  Ihould  ufe  the  fame 
diet,  and  take  their  repafts  together,  v.  ithout  any  di- 
ftinelion  between  poor  and  rich.  By  this  means  a 
kind  of  equality  was  introduced  among  them,  they 
were  accuftomed  to  a  frugal  and  fober  way  of  life, 
and  friendlhips  were  cemented  among  them.  The 
public  defrayed  the  charges  of  thefe  meals ;  one  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Hate  being  applied  to  the  ul'es 
of  religion,  and  the  falaries  of  the  magiftrates ;  and  ' 
the  reft  allotted  for  the  public  meals.  After  their  re- 
paft,  the  old  men  difcourfed  of  the  adlions  and  virtues 
of  their  anceftors,  and  of  fuch  as  had  dillinguilhed 
themfelves  either  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  their  wif¬ 
dom  in  peace  ;  and  the  youth,  who  were  prefent  at 
thefe  entertainments,  were  exhofted  to  propofe  to 
themfelves  thofe  great  men  as  examples  whom  they 
were  to  imitate.  Another  inllitution  greatly  admired 
by  Plato  was,  to  infpire  the  youth  with  an  high  're¬ 
gard  for  the  cnftoms,  maxims,  and  laws,  of  their  own 
country;  not  I'uffering them  to  difpute,  or  call  in  qne- 
ftion  the  wifdom  of  their  conftitution  ;  but  command¬ 
ed  them  to  look  upon  the  laws  as  dictated  by  the  gods 
themfelves.  He  enjoined  every  one  to  honour  in  a 
particular  manner  the  magiftrates  and  aged  perfons ; 
and  that  nothing  might  lellen  the  refpedt  due  to  their 
age,  if  any  defedl  was  found  in  them,  it  was  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  mentioned  in  the  prefence  of  their  youth. 

A  cuftom  eftablilhed  by  Minos,  and  afterwards  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  Romans,  gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that 
even  the  Haves  in  this  iiland  were  better  treated  than 
any  where  elfe ;  for,  at  the  feafts  of  Mercury,  the 
mailers  waited  on  their  Haves  at  table,  and  performed 

about 
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Crew'  about  them  the  fame  offices  which  they  received  from 
II  their  flaves  the  reft  of  the  year.  The  laws  of  Minos 
gt  ribration.  were  anciently  in  lo  great  repute,  that  Lycurgus  paf- 
fed  a  considerable  time  in  Crete,  employing  himfelf 
in  the  ftudy  of  their  conftitution,  and  forming  his  laws 
on  the  model  of  thofe  which  at  that  time  obtained  in 
the  illand.  Plato  tells  us,  that,  under  the  government 
of  fo  wife  a  prince,  Crete  became  the  abode  of  vir- 

!tue,  probity,  and  juftice  ;  and  that  the  laws  which  he 
eftablilhed  were  fo  well  founded  in  juftice  and  equity, 
that  they  fubfifted  in  their  full  vigour  even  in  his  time; 
that  is,  above  900  years  after  they  had  been  firlt  pub- 
lilhed.  It  is  true  the  Cretans  degenerated  by  degrees 
from  their  ancient  probity  ;  and  at  length,  by  an  en¬ 
tire  change  of  manners,  became  the  molt  vicious  na- 

Ition  known  either  to  the  Greeks  or  Latins.  Polybius 
writes,  that  the  Cretans  in  his  time  were  interefted 
and  avaricious  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  think  no  lucre 
fordid.  Suidas  and  Callimachus  give  them  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  liars  and  impoftors.  S*  Paul  quotes  againft 
them  the  teftimony  of  one  of  their  own  poets,  who 
paints  them  in  very  difagreeable  colours.  The  im¬ 
purity  of  their  amoufs  is  but  too  well  known  f  rom  the 
accounts  given  us  by  Strabo,  Servius,  and  Athenaeus. 
Thefe  authors  inform  us,  that  the  unnatural  pailion  of 
the  Cretans  for  boys  proceeded  to  a  degree  of  mad- 
nefs,  and  that  from  them  it  overfpreacl  all  Crete.  But 
this  change  of  manners,  in  whatever  time  it  happened, 
does  not  affedl  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor 
leften  the  glory  of  their  legiflature. 

Crete  was  the  moll  ancient  maritime  power  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Greek  hiftorians.  It  is  about  600  miles 
in  circumference,  though  not  i-20,h  part  fo  large  as 
Great  Britain  ;  and  this  large  extent  of  coart  was  of 
-•  See  the  ar- great  fervice  in  this  refpedl  *.  It  was  exceedingly 
■tide  Coajt.  fruitful,  producing  all  forts  of  grain,  fruits,  &c.  The 
Cretan  wines,  particularly,  are  greatly  commended 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  From  the  fruit- 
fulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  the  ptn  ity  of  its  air,  it  had  the 
appellation  of  the  fortunate  tjland ;  and  from  its  ma¬ 
ritime  power  was  ftyled  emprefs  of  the  ft  a.  In  an¬ 
cient  times  alfo  it  had  the  name  of  Hecatonpolis ,  as 
containing  100  cities;  po  of  thefe  were  built  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  10  after  it.  About  66  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  this  illand  fell  under  the  power  6f  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  the  year  of  Cht  ift  812  it  was  taken  from 

I  them  by  the  Saracens,  who  built  the  prefent  capital  of 

the  illand  called  Chaudax ,  or  Gandia  ;  from  whence 
the  whole  illand  has  got  its  modern  name  of  Candia. 
It  is  now  fubjeCt  to  the  Turks. 

CREW,  the  company  of  failors  belonging  to  a  fhip, 
boat,  or  other  velfel. 

CREX,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Ralius. 

CRIB,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  liable,  or  the  ftall 
or  cabbin  of  an  ox.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fmall  ha¬ 
bitation,  as  a  cottage,  ire. 

Crib,  in  the  Englilh  falt-works,  a  name  given  to  a 
fort  of  cafe  ufed  in  fome  places  inftead  of  the  drab,  to 
put  the  fait  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan. 

CR1BBAGE,  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
pradlice. 

CR1BRATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  palling  any  fub- 

*  “  Doftores  ecclefise  quatuor  redarguit,” Tays  an  author  who 
tichrifto  habitus  eft."  Steph.  Pafch.  Drfjuif.  lib.  j. 


fiance  through  a  fieve,  or  fearch,  in  order  to  feparate  Cribrolum 
the  finer  particles  from  the  grofler.  .  II 

CRIBROSUM  os,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  os  eth -  nc  ton‘ 

moides.  See  Anatomy,  n°  16. 

CRICELASIA,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop.  Dri¬ 
ving  a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnallics :  this 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  breall  of  the  perfon  who  ufed 
it.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pli¬ 
able,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICHTON  (James),  known  by  the  appellation 
of  “  the  admirable  Crichton,”  was  born  in  Perthfhire, 
at  Clunie  his  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  year  1557. 

He  ftudied  grammar  at  the  fchool  of  Perth,  and  pliilo- 
fophy  at  the  college  of  S*  Andrews, 

At  the  age  of  20  years,  he  thought  of  improving  M'Kenzie’s 
himfelf  by  foreign  travel  ;  and  having  arrived  at  Pa-  Lives ; 
ris,  the  defire  of  procuring  the  notice  of  its  univerfity, 
or  the  pride  of  making  known  his  attainments,  indu- 
ced  him  to  affix  placards  on  the  gates  of  its  colleges,  8*. 

challenging  the  profeflbrs  to  difpute  with  him  in  all 
the  branches  of  literature  and  the  fciences,  in  10  lan¬ 
guages,  and  either  in  profe  or  in  verfe.  On  the  day 
appointed  3000  auditors  aflembled.  Fifty  mailers, 
who  had  laborioully  prepared  for  the  conteft,  propo- 
fed  to  him  the  molt  intricate  queftions ;  .and  he  repli¬ 
ed  to  them  in  the  language  they  required,  with  the 
happiell  propriety  of  exprelfion,  with  an  acutenefs 
that  feemed  iuperior  to  every  difficulty,  and  with  an 
erudition  which  appeared  to  have  no  bounds.  Four  ce¬ 
lebrated  doHors  of  the  church  then  ventured  to  enter 
into  difputation  with  him.  He  obviated  every  objec¬ 
tion  they  could  urge  in  oppofition  to  him  ;  he  refuted 
every  argument  they  advanced.  A  fentiment  of  ter¬ 
ror  mingled  itfelf  with  their  admiration  of  him.  They 
conceived  him  to  be  Antichrift  *. 

This  fingular  exhibition  continued  from  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night,  and  was  clofed  by  the 
prefident  of  the  univerfity,  who  having  exprefted,  in 
the  llrongelt  terms  of  compliment,  the  fenfe  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  capacity  and  knowledge,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  him,  accompanied  by  four  profeflors,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purfe  of  gold. 

The  acclamations  of  the  fpeftators  were  frequent 
and  loud  ;  and,  what  completed  the  amazement  of  the 
univerfity,  during  the  interval  which  palled  from  his 
giving  the  challenge  till  the  day  appointed  for  accep¬ 
ting  it,  he  applied  not  to  his  books.  He  rather  feem¬ 
ed  induftrioufly  to  avoid  them.  He  engaged  in  par¬ 
ties  at  cards,  and  at  dice  ;  he  exercifed  himfelf  at  ten¬ 
nis,  and  other  youthful  fports.  This  conduct  was  in¬ 
terpreted  to  be  in  derifion  of  that  learned  fociety  ; 
but  whether  juftly,  or  invidioully,  wre  know  not ;  and 
the  ftudents,  to  fupport  or  avenge  the  caufe  of  their 
humiliated  teachers,  fixed  a  lampoon  on  the  gate  of 
the  Sorbonne,  intimating,  that  thofe  who  would  fee 
this  monlter  of  erudition,  mult  look  for  him  at  the  ta¬ 
vern  or  the  brothel. 

Nor,  it  is  faid,  was  this  formidable  trial  attended 
with  any  walle  of  his  fire,  or  ufual  vivacity.  It  feem¬ 
ed  not  an  exertion  that  could  fatigue  him.  The  day 
after,  he  attended  a  public  match  of  tilting ;  and,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  princes  of  France,  and  a  great 
many 

was  prefect,  «  lapientia  comparandus  nemini  videbatur,  pro-Aa- 
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Crime  and  order  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fome  very  prevalent 
Punilhment  offence ;  from  fome,  or  from  all,  of  thefe  cauf'es  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfedt  than  the  civil. 
We  fhall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  enquiries 
concerning  the  local  conflitutions  of  other  nations  ;  the 
inhumanity  and  miltaken  policy  of  which  have  been 
Sufficiently  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 
*  As, baron  own*.  But  even  with  us  in  Britain,  where  our 
Montef-  crown-law  is  with  juflice  fuppofed  to  be  more  nearly 
^uiso’fTc*  a^vance^  to  pcrfertion  ;  where  crimes  are  more  ac- 
earia °,  &c?'  curatety  defined,  and  penalties  lefs  uncertain  and  ar- 
'  bitrary  ;  where  all  our  accnfations  are  public,  and  our 
trials  in  the  face  of  the  world  5  where  torture  is  un¬ 
known,  and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  Such  of  his 
equals,  againft  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  nor 
even  a  perfonal  diflike ; — even  here -we  fhall  occafion- 
ally  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  feem 
to  want  revifion  and  amendment.  Thefe  have  chief¬ 
ly  arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  fome 
rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  when  the  reafons 
have  ceafed  upon  which  thofe  rules  were  founded;  from 
not  repealing  fuch  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  either 
obfolete  or  abfurd  ;  and  from  too  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion'  in  framing  and  paffing  new  ones.  The  enabling 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole  nation  fhall  be  Subjedi, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  the 
panions  or  interefls  of  a  few,  who  upon  temporary 
motives  may  prefer  or  ftipport  fuch  a  bill;  but  be 
calmly  and  maturely  confidered  by  perfons  who  know 
what  provifions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  mifchief  complained  of,  who  can  from  expe¬ 
rience  forefee  the  probable  confequences  of  thofe 
which  are  now  propofed,  and  who  will  judge  without 
paffion  or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil. 
It  is  never  ulual  in  the  houfe  of  peers  even  to  read  a 
private  bill  which  may  affedt  the  property  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  without  firft  referring  it  to  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed  judges,  and  hearing  their  report  thereon.  And 
furely  equal  precaution  is  neceffary,  when  laws  are 
to  be  eftablifhed,  which  tnay  affedl  the  property,  the 
liberty,  and  perhaps  even  the  lives,  of  thoufands.  Had 
fuch  a  reference  taken  place,  it  is  impoflible  that  in 
the  1 8th  century  it  could  ever  have  been  made  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime,  to  break  down  (however  maliciouily)  the 
mound  of  a  fifhpond,  whereby  any  fifh  fhall  elcape; 
or  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard.  Were 
even  a  committee  appointed  but  once  in  an  hundred 
years  to  revife  the  criminal  law,  it  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  hour  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
to  be  feen  for  one  month  in  the  company  of  perfons 
Who  call  themfelves  or  are  called  Egyptians. 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous  penalties,  being 
Seldom  or  never  inflidied,  are  hardly  known  to  be  the 
law  by  the  public :  but  that  rather  aggravates  the 
mifchief,  by  laying  a  fnare  for  the  unwary.  Yet  they 
Black  ft.  cannot  but  occur  to  the  obfervation  of  any  one,  who 

Comment,  hath  undertaken  the  talk  of  examining  the  great  out¬ 
lines  of  our  law,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  a  one  to  hint  them 

with  decency  to  thofe,  Whofe  abilities  and  ftations 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.  Proceed  we  now 
to  conftder  (in  the  firft  place),  the  general  nature  of 
crimes. 


I.  A  crime,  or  mifdemeanour,  is  an  adt  committed,  Crime  and]  ; 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbid-  PunifhmenJ 
ding  or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com-  ‘I 

prehends  both  crimes  and  mifdemeanours;  which,  pro-  ] 

perly  fpeaking,  are  mere  fynonymous  terms :  though, 
in  common  ulage,  the  word  “  crimes”  is  made  to  de¬ 
note  fuch  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro¬ 
cious  dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and  omiflions  of  lefs 
confequence,  are  comprized  under  the  gentler  name 
of  “  mifdemeanours”  only. 

The  diftindlion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems 
principally  to  confift  in  this  :  that  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  confidered 
merely  as  individuals;  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  community, 
confidered  as  a  community,  in  its  locial  aggregate  ca¬ 
pacity.  A=  if  I  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to 
which  the  law  has  given  him  a  right,  this  is  a  civil  in¬ 
jury,  and  not  a  crime  ;  for  here  only  the  right  of  an 
individual  is  concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
public,  which  of  us  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  land  :  but 
treafon,  murder,  and  robbery  are  properly  ranked 
among  crimes  ;  fince,  befides  the  injury  done  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  they  ftrike  at  the  very  being  of  fociety  ; 
which  cannot  poffibly  fubfift,  where  adtions  of  this  fort 
are  fuffered  to  efcape  with  impunity. 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  includes  an  injury  :  every  pub¬ 
lic  offence  is  alfo a  private  wrong,  and  fomewhat  more ; 
it  affects  the  individual,  and  it  likewife  affedts  the  com¬ 
munity.  Thus  treafon  in  imagining  the  king’s  death, 
involves  in  it  confpiracy  again  It  an  individual,  which 
is  alfo  a  civil  injury  :  but  as  this  fpecies  of  treafon  in 
its  confequences  principally  tends  to  the  diffolution  of 
government,  and  the  deftrudiion  thereby  of- the  order 
and  peace  of  fociety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of 
the  higheft  magnitude.  Murder  is  an  injury  to  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  but  the  law  of  fociety  confiders 
principally  the  lofs  which  the  ftate  fuftains  by  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  ex¬ 
ample  thereby  fet,  for  others  to  do  the  like.  Rob¬ 
bery  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  view:  it  is  an  in¬ 
jury  to  private  property ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil 
fatisfadiion  in  damages  might  atone  for  it :  the  public 
mifchief  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our 
laws  have  made  it  a  capital  offence.  In  thefe  grofs 
and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  fwallowed 
up  in  the  public  :  we  feldom  hear  any  mention  made 
of  fatisfadtion  to  the  individual ;  the  fatisfadiion  to  the 
community  being  fo  very  great.  And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwife  avenged  than  by  forfei¬ 
ture  of  life  and  property,  it  is  impoflible  afterwards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong :  which 
can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
greftbr.  But  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature, 
in  which  the  public  piinifhment  is  not  fo  Severe,  but  it 
affords  room  for  a  private  compenfation  alfo  :  and 
herein  the  diftindlion  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  is 
very  apparent.  Forinftance;  in  the  cafe  of  battery, 
or  beating  another,  the  aggrefi’or  may  be  indicted  for 
this  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for.difturbing  the  public 
peace,  and  be  punilhed  criminally  by  fine  and  impri¬ 
sonment  : 
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iMprime  and  fonment :  and  the  party  beaten  may  alfo  have  his  pri- 
.fu‘l")^lment  vate  remedy  by  action  of  trefpafsfor  the  injury,  which 
1  he  in  particular  fndains,  and  recover  a  civil  fatisfac- 

tion  in  damages.  So  alfo,  in  cafe  of  a  public  nuifance, 
as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is  ptiniihable 
by  indictment,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  his  majelly’s  fubjedis :  but  if  any  in¬ 
dividual  fu (tains  any  fpecial  damage  thereby,  as  la¬ 
ming  his  horfe,  breaking  his  carriage,  or  the  like,  the 
offender  may  be  compelled  to  make  ample  fatisfaction, 
as  well  for  the  private  injury,  as  for  the  public  wrong. 

II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  ge¬ 
neral  being  thus  afcertained  and  diftinguifhed,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  punifhments :  Which  are  evils  or  inconvenien- 
cies  confequent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanours;  being 
devifed,  denounced,  and  inflicted  by  human  laws,  in 
confequence  of  difobedience  or  mifbehaviour  in  thofe, 
to  regulate  whofe  conduct  fuch  laws  were  refpedtively 
made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  confider  the  power, 
the  end,  and  the  meafure,  of  human  punilhinent. 

I.  As  to  the  power  of  human  punifhment,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  legiflator  to  inflict  difcretionary 
Bldckft.  penalties  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  It  is  clear, 
Comment.  that  the  right  of  punifhing  crimes  againft  the  law  of 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  date  of  mere 
nature  vefted  in  every  individual.  For  it  muft  be 
veiled  in  fomebody;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  were  empowered 
I  to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  if  that  power  is  vefted 

in  any  one,  it  muft  alfo  be  veiled  in  all  mankind ; 
fince  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof  the  firft  mur¬ 
derer  Cain  was  fo  fenfible,  that  we  find  him  expref- 
fing  his  apprehenfions,  that  whoever  fhotild  find  him 
would  flay  him.  In  a  date  of  fociety  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  fovereign  power; 
whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their 
own  caufes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go¬ 
vernment  was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punifhing  offences  againlt 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  veded  in  the  magif- 
trate  alone ;  who  bears  the  fword  of  judice  by  the 
confent  of  the  whole  community.  And  to  this  pre¬ 
cedent  natural  power  of  individuals  mud  be  referred 
that  right,  which  fome  have  arg'ued  to  belong  to  eve¬ 
ry  date,  (though,  in  fadt,  never  exercifed  by  any), 
of  punifhing  not  only  their  own  fubjedts,  but  alfo  fo¬ 
reign  embaffadors,  even  with  death  itfelf;  in  cafe 
they  have  offended,  not  indeed  againd  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country,  but  againd  the  divine  laws  of 
nature,  and  become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives 
for  their  guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely  againd  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  mala  prohilita,  and  not  mala  in  fe ; 
the  temporal  magidrate  is  alfo  empowered  to  inflict 
coercive  penalties  for  fuch  tranfgreflion  :  and  this  by 
the  confent  of  individuals;  who,  in  forming  focieties, 
did  either  tacitly  or  exprefsly  inved  the  fovereign 
power  with  a  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercifmg,  upon 
their  non-obfervance,  feverities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfulnefs  therefore  of  punifhing  fuch  criminals  is 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which 
they  fuffer  was  made  by  their  ownSwnfent ;  it  is  a 
Vol.  III. 


part  of  the  original  contract  into  which  they  entered,  Crime  and 
when  firfl  they  engaged  in  fociety ;  it  was  calculated  Puniflnrfent 
for,  and  has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  fecurity. 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred' by  uni- 
verfal  confent,  gives  to  the  date  exactly. the  fame 
power,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each 
individual  member  had  naturally  over  himlelf  or  o- 
thers.  Which  has  occafioned  fome  to  doubt,  how  far 
a  human  legiflature  ought  to  inflict  capital  punifhments 
forpofitive  offences;  offences  againd  the  municipal  law 
only,  and  not  againft  the  law  of  nature  ;  fince  no  in¬ 
dividual  has,  naturally,  a  power  of  inflicting  death  upon 
himfelf  or  others  for  adlions  in  themfelves  indifferent. 

With  regard  to  offences  mala  in  fe,  capital  punifh¬ 
ments  are  in  fqme  indances  inflicted  by  the  immediate 
command  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  ;  as,  in  the 
cafe  of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah, 
their  common  ancedor  and  reprefentative,  “  Whofo 
“  fheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  fliall  his  blood  be 
u  fhed.”  In  other  indances  they  are  inflicted  after 
the  example  of  the  Creator,  in  his  pofitive  code  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Jcwifh  republic  ;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  crime  againd  nature.  But  they  are 
fometimes  inflicted  without  fuch  exprefs  warrant  or 
example,  at  the  will  and  diferetion  of  the  human  le¬ 
giflature  ;  as  for  forgery,  for  theft,  and  fometimes  for 
offences  of  a  lighter  kind.  This  pradlice  is  thus  judi- 
fied  by  that  great  and  good  man,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  : 

“  When  offences  grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dan- 
t(  gerous  to  a  kingdom  or  date,  deftrudiive  or  highly 
“  pernicious  to  civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  inlecu- 
“  rity  and  danger  of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants, 

(<  fevere  punifhment  and  even  death  itfelf  is  neceffary 
“  to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cafes  by  the  pru- 
“  dence  of  lawgivers.”  It  is  therefore  the  enormity, 
or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the  crime,  that  alone  can 
warrant  any  earthly  legiflature  in  putting  him  to  death 
that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its  frequency  only,  or  the 
difficulty  of  otherwife  preventing  it,  that  will  exetife 
our  attempting  to  prevent  it  by  a  wanton  effufion  of 
human  blood.  For,  though  the  end  of  punifhment  is 
to  deter  men  from  offending,  it  never  can  follow  from 
thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate  and 
by  any  means  ;  fince  there  may  be  unlawful  methods 
of  enforcing  obedience  even  to  the  judeft  laws.  E- 
very  humane  legiflator  will  be  therefore  extremely 
cautious  of  edablifhing  laws  that  inflidt  the  penalty  of 
death,  efpecially  for  flight  offences,  or  fuch  as  are  mere¬ 
ly  pofitive.  He  will  expedt  a  better  reafon  for  his 
fo  doing,  than  that  loofe  one  which  generally  is  given ; 
that  it  is  found  by  former  experience  that  no  lighter 
penalty  will  be  effectual.  For  is  it  found  upon  far¬ 
ther  experience,  that  capital  punifhments  are  more 
effedlual  ?  Was  the  vad  territory  of  all  the  Ruffias 
worfe  regulated  under  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
than  under  her  more  fanguinary  predeceffors  ?  Is  it 
now,  under  Catherine  II.  lei's  civilized,  lefs  focial,  Iejs 
fectire  ?  And  yet  we  are  affured,  that  neither  of  thefe 
illudrious  princeffes  have,  throughout  their  whole  ad- 
minidration,  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death :  and  the 
latter  has,  upon  full  perfuafion  of  its  being  ufelefs,  nay 
even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolilhing  it  entire¬ 
ly  throughout  her  extenfive  dominions.  But  indeed, 
were  capital  punifhments  proved  by  experience  to  be 
13  N  a 
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Crime  and  a  Cure  and  effectual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove  the 
Punilhment  neceflity  (upon  which  the  juftice  and  propriety  de- 
pend)  of  inliidiing  them  upon  all  occafions  when  other 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  reafoning  would  ex¬ 
tend  a  great  deal  too  far.  For  inllance,  the  damage 
done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer- 
fally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  juft 
for  the  legiflature  to  infiidl  death  upon  every  obftinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provifions  of  for¬ 
mer  ftatutes.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 
adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  Ibvereign 
that  thinks  ferioufly  can  never  juftify  fuch  a  law  to  the 
dilates  of  confcience  and  humanity.  To  Ihed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greateft  deliberation,  and  the  fulleft  Conviiftion  of 
our  own  authority  :  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of 
God  to  man ;  which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it 
be  taken  from  him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  per- 
miflion  of  him  who  gave  it,  either  exprefsly  reveal¬ 
ed,  or  collected  from  the  laws  of  nature  or  fociety  by 
clear  and  in difpu table  demonftration. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  legiflature  in  any  country  to  inforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  of  the  tranfgreflor,  though  perfons  of 
fome  abilities  have  doubted  it ;  but  only  to  fuggeft  a 
few  hints  for  the  confideration  of  fuch  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legiflators.  When  a  queftion  a- 
rifes,  whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflicted  for  this 
or  that  tranfgreflion,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  muft  de¬ 
cide  it:  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  decifion  all  pri¬ 
vate  judgments  muft  fubmit;  elfe  there  is  an  end  of 
the  firft  principle  of  all  fociety  and  government.  The 
guilt  of  blood,  if  any,  muft  lie  at  their  doors,  who 
mifinterpret  the  extent  of  their  warrant ;  and  not  at 
the  doors  of  the  fubjefts,  who  is  bound  to  receive  the 
interpretations  that  are  given  by  the  fovereign  power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  caufe,  of  human  punilh- 
ments.  This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expia¬ 
tion  for  the  crime  committed ;  for  that  muft  be  left  to 
the  juft  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  but  as  a 
precaution  againft  future  offences  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  is  effedled  three  ways :  either  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  offender  himfelf  j  for  which  purpofe  all 
corporeal  punifhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprifonment,  are  inflkfted  :  or,  by  deterring  others 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  the  like 
way,  “  ut  peetia  (as  Tully  expreffes  it)  ad  paucos, 
“  metus  ad  mines,  perveniat which  gives  rife  to  all 
ignominious  punifhments,  and  to  fuch  executions  of 
juftice  as  are  open  and  public  :  or,  laftly,  by  depriving 
the  party  injuring  of  the  power  to  do  future  mif- 
chief ;  which  is  effetfted  by  either  putting  him  to 
death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  confinement, 
flavery,  or  exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing 
future  crimes,  is  endeavoured  to  be  anfwered  by  each 
of  thefe  three  fpecies  of  punifhment.  The  public  gains 
equal  fecurity,  whether  the  offender  himfelf  be  a- 
mended  by  wholefome  correction,  or  whether  he  be 
difabled  from  doing  any  farther  harm :  and  if  the  pe¬ 
nalty  fails  of  both  thefe  effects,  as  it  may  do,  ftill  the 
terror  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other 
citizens.  The  method  however  of  inflicting  punifh¬ 


ment  ought  alway  to  be  proportioned  to  the  particu-  Crime  and 
lar  purpofe  it  is  meant  to  ferve,  and  by  no  means  to  Punifhment 
exceed  it :  therefore  the  pains  of  death,  and  perpetual 
difability  by  exile,  flavery,  or  imprifonment,  ought 
never  to  be  inflicted,  but  when  the  offender  appears 
incorrigible :  which  may  be  collected  either  from  a 
repetition  of  minuter  offences  ;  or  from  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  fome  one  crime  of  deep  malignity,  which  of 
itfelf  demonftrates  a  difpofition  without  hope  or  pro¬ 
bability  of  amendment :  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  the  public  to  defer  the  punifhment  of  fuch  a 
criminal  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  per¬ 
haps  the  worft  of  villanies. 

3.  As  to  the  meafure  of  human  punifhments.  From 
what  has  been  obferved  in  the  former  articles  we  may 
colleCt,  that  the  quantity  of  punifhment  can  never  be 
abfolutely  determined  by  any  ftanding  invariable  rule  ; 
but  it  mull  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legiflature 
to  infliCt  fuch  penalties  as  are  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  nature  and  fociety,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  be  the  beft 
calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againft.fu- 
ture  offences. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  what  fome  have  fo 
highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lex  talionis  or  “  law 
of  retaliation,”  can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or 
permanent  rule  of  punifhment.  In  fome  cafes  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  dictated  by  natural  reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe 
of  confpiracies  to  do  an  injury,  or  falfe  accufations  of 
the  innocent ;  to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  that  whoever  without  fnfficient  caufe 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cuftody,  fhonld 
himfelf  be  obliged  to  take  it.  But,  in  general,  the 
difference  of  perfons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or  o- 
tlier  circumftances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can  never  be  a 
proper  meafure  of  juftice.  If  a  nobleman  ftrikes  a 
peafant,  all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  juftice 
awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it  is  more  than  a  juft 
compenfation.  On  the  other  hand,  retaliation  may 
fometimes  be  too  eafy  a  fentence  ;  as,  if  a  man  mali- 
cioufly  fhould  put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who 
had  loft  one  before,  it  is  too  flight  a  punilhment  for  the 
maimer  to  lofe  only  one  of  his:  and  therefore  the  law 
of  the  Locrians,  which  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
was  in  this  inftance  judicioufiy  altered  ;  by  decreeing,  in 
imitation  of  Solon’s  laws,  that  he  who  ftruck  out  the 
eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  fliould  lofe  both  his  own  in  re¬ 
turn.  Befides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will 
in  no  ftiape  admit  of  thefe  penalties,  without  manifeft 
abfnrdity  and  wickednefs.  Theft  cannot  be  punilhed 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  for¬ 
gery,  adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.  And  we 
may  add,  that  thofe  inftances,  wherein  retaliation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ufed,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not 
really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exaft  retribution,  by 
doing  to  the  criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to  his 
neighbour,  and  no  more  ;  but  this  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  crime  and  punilhment  is  barely  a  confe- 
quence  from  fome  other  principle.  Death  is  ordered 
to  be  puniflied  with  death  ;  not  becaufe  one  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  other,  for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not 
punilhment.  Nor  is  death  always  an  equivalent  for 
death  :  the  execution  of  a  needy  decrepid  affaflin  is  a 

poor 
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rime  and  poor  fatlsfaftion  for  the  death  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
unilhment  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends, 

'  his  honours,  and  his  fortune.  But  the  reafon  upon 

which  this  fentence  is  grounded  feems  to  be,  that 
this  is  the  highelt  penalty  that  man  can  inflift,  and 
tends  molt  to  the  fecurity  of  the  world  ;  by  remo¬ 
ving  one  murderer  from  the  earth,  and  fetting  a  dread¬ 
ful  example  to  deter  others  :  fo  that  even  this  grand 
inltance  proceeds  upon  other  principles  than  thole  of 
retaliation.  And  truly,  if  any  meafure  of  punilhment 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  fuftainecf  by  the  fuf- 
ferer,  the  punilhment  ought  rather  to  exceed  than 
equal  the  injury :  fince  it  feems  contrary  to  reafon  and 
equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convifted)  Ihould  fuller  no 
more  than  the  innocent  has  done  before  him ;  elpeci- 
ally  as  the  fuffering  of  the  innocent  is  part  and  irre¬ 
vocable,  that  of  the  guilty  is  future,  contingent,  and 
liable  to  be  efcaped  or  evaded.  With  regard  indeed 
to  crimes  that  are  incomplete,  which  confift  merely 
in  the  intention,  and  are  not  yet  carried  into  aft,  as 
confpiracies  and  the  like  ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance 
to  fruilrate  or  avoid  the  villany,  as  the  confpirator  has 
alfo  a  chance  to  efcape  his  punilhment :  and  this  may 
be  one  reafon  why  the  lex  talionis  is  more  proper  to 
be  inflifted,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  confift  in  inten¬ 
tion,  than  for  fuch  as  are  carried  into  aft.  It  feems 
indeed  confonant  to  natural  reafon,  and  has  therefore 
been  adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theoretical  wri¬ 
ters,  that  the  punilhment,  due  to  the  crime  of  Which 
one  fallely  accufes  another,  Ihould  he  inilifted  on  the 
perjured  informer.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  once 
attempted  to  introduce  into  England  the  law  of  reta¬ 
liation,  it  was  intended  as  a  punilhment  for  fuch  only 
as  preferred  malicious  accufations  againft  others ;  it 
being  enafted  by  ftatute  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.  that  fuch 
as  preferred  any  fuggeftions  to  the  king’s  great  coun¬ 
cil  Ihould  put  in  fureties  of  taliation  ;  that  is,  to  incur 
the  fame  pain  that  the  other  Ihould  have  had,  in  cafe 
the  fuggeltion  were  found  untrue.  But,  after  one  year’s 
experience,  this  punilhment  of  taliation  was  rejefted, 
and  imprifonment  adopted  in  its  ftead. 

But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears, 
that  there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method 
of  rating  the  quantity  of  punilhments  for  crimes,  by 
anyone  uniform  rule  ;  but  they  muft  be  referred  to  the 
will  and  difcretion  of  the  legiflative  power  :  yet  there 
are  fome  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  fome 
afliftance  in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punilhment. 

As,  lirft,  with  regard  to  the  objeft  of  it :  for  the 
greater  and  more  exalted  the  objeft  of  an  injury  is, 
the  more  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury, 
and  of  courfe  under  this  aggravation  the  punilhment 
Ihould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon  in  con- 
fpiring  the  king’s  death  is  (in  Britain)  punilhed  with 
greater  rigour  than  even  aftually  killing  any  pri¬ 
vate  fubjeft.  And  yet,  generally,  a  defign  to  tranf- 
grefs  is  not  fo  flagrant  an  enormity,  as  the  aftual 
completion  of  that  defign.  For  evil,  the  nearer  we 
approach  it,  is  the  more,  difagreeable  and  Ihocking ; 
fo  that  it  requires  more  obftinacy  in  wickednefs 


to  perpetrate  an  unlawful  action,  than  barely  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  thought  of  it  :  and  it  is  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  repentance  and  remorfe,  even  till  the  laft ' 
ftage  of  any  crime,  that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retract ; 
and  that  if  a  man  ltops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him 
than  if  he  proceeds :  for  which  reafons  an  attempt  to 
rob,  to  ravilh,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  robbery,  rape,  or  murder.  But  itv  the  cafe  of  a 
treafonable  confpiracy,  the  objeft  whereof  is  the  king’s 
majefty,  the  bare  intention  will  deferve  the  higheft 
degree  of  feverity  :  not  becaufe  the  intention  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  aft  itfelf ;  but  becaufe  the  greateft  ri¬ 
gour  is  no  more  than  adequate  to  a  treafonable  pur- 
pofe  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  no  greater  left  to  inflift 
upon  the  aftual  execution  itfelf. 

Again :  The  violence  of  paflion,  or  temptation,  may 
fometimes  alleviate  a  crime  ;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hun¬ 
ger,  is  far  more  worthy  of  compaflion,  than  when  com¬ 
mitted  through  avarice,  or  to  fupply  one  in  luxurious 
excefles.  To  kill  a  man  upon  fudden  and  violent  re- 
fentmentis  lefs  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice. 
The  age,  education,  and  charafter,  of  the  offender ; 
the  repetition  (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  ;  the  time, 
the  place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed  ; 
all  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  incidents,  may  aggra¬ 
vate  or  extenuate  the  crime  *. 

Farther :  As  punilhments  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable  that 
among  crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  Ihould  be  molt 
feverely  punilhed,  which  are  the  molt  deltruftive  of 
the  public  fafety  and  happinefs  :  and,  among  crimes  of 
an  equal  malignity,  thofe  which  a  man  has  the  moft 
frequent  and  eafy  opportunities  of  committing,  which 
cannot  be  fo  ealily  guarded  againft  as  others,  and 
which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  Itrongeft  induce¬ 
ment  to  commit :  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
“  ea  funt  animadvert enda  peccata  maxime,  qua  diffi- 
“  cillbne  pracaventur .”  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fer- 
vant  to  rob  his  matter  is  in  more  cafes  capital,  than 
for  a  ftranger  :  if  a  fervant  kills  his  matter,  it  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  treafon  ;  in  another  it  is  only  murder  :  to  fteal 
a  handkerchief,  or  other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of 
twelvepence,  privately  from  one’s  perfon,  is  made  ca¬ 
pital  ;  but  to  carry  off  a  load  of  corn  from  an  open  field, 
though  of  fifty  times  greater  value,  is  punilhed  with 
tranl'portation  only.  And,  in  the  illand  of  Man,  this 
rule  was  formerly  carried  fo  far,  that  to  take  away  an 
horfe  or  an  ox  was  there  no  felony,  but  a  trefpafs, 
becaufe  of  the  difficulty  in  that  little  territory  to  con¬ 
ceal  them  or  carry  them  off:  but  to  fteal  a  pig  or  a 
fowl, which  is  eafily  done,  was  a  capital  mil'demeanour, 
and  the  offender  was  punilhed  with  death. 

Laftly,  as  a  conclulion  to  the  whole,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  punilhments  of  unreafonable  feverity,  efpe- 
cially  when  indiferiminately  inflifted,  have  lels  effeft 
in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a 
people,  than  fuch  as  are  more  merciful  in  general,  yet 
properly  intermixed  with  due  diftinftions  of  feverity. 
It  is  the  fentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  feems 
to  have  well  ftudied  the  fprings  of  human  aftion,  that 
crimes  are  more  effeft  ually  prevented  by  the  certain - 
13  N  2  ty 


*  Thus  Demofthenes  (in  his  oration  againft  Midias)  finely  works  up  the  aggravations  of  the  infults  he  had  received.  rf<  I 
“  abufed,  (fays  he),  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  out  of  malice,  not  by  heat  of  wine,  in  the  morniug,  publicly, before  ftrangersas 
**  well  as  citizens;  and  that  in  the  tfemple,  whither  the  duty  of  my  office  called  me." 


Crime  and 
Punifhment 
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Crime  and  ty,  than  by  the  feverity,  of  punifhment.  For  the  ex- 
Punifh inert  ce(jjve  feverity  of  laws  (fays  Montefquieu)  hinders 
their  execution  :  when  the  punifhment  furpaffes  all 
meafure,  the  public  will  frequently  out  of  humanity 
prefer  impunity  to  it.  Thus  alfo  theftatute  1  Mar.  ft.  1. 
c.  1.  recites  in  its  preamble,  “  that  the  ftate  of  every 
“  king  confifts  more  affuredly  in  the  love  of  the  fub- 
“  jedl  towards  their  prince,  than  in  the  dread  of  laws 
“  made  with  rigorous  pains  ;  and  that  laws  made  for 
“  the  prefervation  of  the  commonwealth  without  great 
“  penalties  are  more  often  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws 
u  made  with  extreme  punifhments.”  Happy  had  it 
been  for  the  nation,  if  the  fubfequent  practice  of 
that  deluded  princefs  in  matters  of  religion,  had  been 
correfpondent  to  thefe  fentiments  of  herfelf  and  par¬ 
liament,  in  matters  of  Hate  and  government  1  We  may 
farther  obferve,that  fanguinary  laws  are  a  badfymp- 
tom  of  the  difiemper  of  any  ftate,  or  at  leaft  of  its 
weak  conftitution.  The  laws  of  the  Roman  kings, 
and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  decemviri,  were  full  of' 
cruel  punifhments :  the  Porcian  law,  which  exempted 
all  citizens  from  fentence  of  death,  filently  abrogated 
them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic  flourifhed :  under 
the  emperors  levere  punifhments  were  revived  ;  and 
then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is  moreover  abfurd  and  impolitic  to  apply  the 
fame  punifhment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity;  A 
multitude  of  fanguinary  laws  (befides  the  doubt  that 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewife  prove  a  manifeft  defect  either  in  the 
wifdom  of  the  legiflative,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  argues  a  want  of  folid  Hull,  to  apply  the 
fame  univerfal  remedy,  the  ultimum  fupplicium,  to  e- 
very  cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  much 
eafier  to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind ;  yet  that 
fnagiftrate  muft  be  efteemed  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel 
furgeon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb,  which  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  has 
been  therefore  ingenioufly  propofed,  that  in  every 
ftate  a  fcale  of  crimes  fhould  be  formed,  with  a  cor- 
refponding  fcale' of  punifhments,  defcending  from  the 
greateft  to  the  leaft  :  but,  if  that  be  too  romantic  an 
idea,  yet  at  leaft  a  wife  legiflator  will  mark  the  prin¬ 
cipal  divifions,  and  not  affign  penalties  of  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  to  offences  of  an  inferior  rank.  Where  men  fee 
no  diftindlion  made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of 
punifhment,  the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude 
there  is  no  diftindlion  in  the  guilt.  Thus  in  France 
the  punifhment  of  robbery,  either  with  or  without 
murder,  is  the  fame  :  hence  it  is,  that  though  perhaps 
they  are  therefore  fuljedl  to  fewer  robberies,  yet 
they  never  rob  but  they  alfo  murder.  In  China  mur¬ 
derers  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  robbers  not :  hence  in 
that  country  they  never  murder  on  the  highway, 
though  they  often  rob.  And  in  Britain,  befides  the 
additional  terrors  of  a  fpeedy  execution,  and  a  fub¬ 
fequent  expofure  or  diffedtion,  robbers  have  a  hope  of 
tranfportation,  which  feldom  is  extended  to  murderers. 
This  has  the  fame  effect  here  as  in  China;  in  prevent¬ 
ing  frequent  affafiination  and  daughter. 

Yet,  though  in  this  inftance  we  may  glory  in  the 
wifdotn  of  our  law,  we  fhall  find  it  more  difficult 
to  juftify  the  frequency  of  capital  punifhment  to  be 


found  therein  ;  inflicted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  Crime  and 
a  multitude  of  fuccefiive  independent  ftatutes,  upon  l’uniflimen 
crimes  very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melan-  ~ 

choly  truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which 
men  are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  160  have' 
been  declared  by  adl  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  inftant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  inftead  of  di- 
minifhing,  increafes  the  number  of  offenders.  The 
injured,  through  compaffion,  will  often  forbear  to  pro- 
fecute  :  juries,  through  compaffion,  will  fometimes  for¬ 
get  their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  miti¬ 
gate  the  nature  of  the  offence  :  and  judges,  through 
compaffion,  will  refpite  one-half  of  the  convicts,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo 
many  chances  of  efcaping,  the  needy  and  hardened 
offender  overlooks  the  multitude  that  fuffer  ;  he  bold¬ 
ly  engages  in  lbme  defperate  attempt,  to  relieve  his 
wants  or  fupply  his  viceS;  and,  if  unexpectedly  the 
hand  of  juilice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  himfelf  pe¬ 
culiarly  unfortunate,  in  falling  at  laft  a  facrifice  to  thole 
laws,  which  long  impunity  has  taught  him  to  con¬ 
temn. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punifhment,  fee  Ar¬ 
raignment  ;  Trial,  and  the  references  there¬ 
from ;  Conviction;  Judgement;  Attainder; 
Corruption  of  Blood  ;  Forfeiture  ;  Execu¬ 
tion  ;  the  feveral  Crimes  under  their  refpective 
names  ;  and  Law,  Part  II.  exxii.  et feq.  and  Part  III. 
clxxxvi. 

Perfons  capable ,  or  incapable,  of  committing  Crimes; 
or  (which  is  all  one)  of  buffering  the  cenlures  of  the 
law  upon  the  commiffion  of  forbidden  acts. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excufes,  which  protect  the 
committer  of  a  forbidden  adt  from  the  punifhment 
which  is  otherwife  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  fingle  confideration,  the  want  or  defect  of  will. 

An  involuntary  adl,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  fo 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt :  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid 
the  fact  in  queftion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
human  actions  either  praife-worthy  or  culpable.  In¬ 
deed,  to  make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human 
laws,  there  muft  be  both  a  will  and  an  adl.  For 
though,  in  foro  confciejitier,  a  fixed  defign  or  will  to 
do  an  unlawful  adl  is  almoft  as  heinous  as  the  commif¬ 
fion  of  it ;  yet,  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the 
heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  otherwife 
than  as  they  are  demonftrated  by  outward  actions,  It 
therefore  cannot  punilh  for  what  it  cannot  know.  For 
which reafon, mail  temporal jurifdictions,  an  overt  adl, 
or  fome  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  depravity  of  the 
will,  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punifhment.  And  as 
a  vitious  will  without  a  vitious  act  is  no  civil  crime, 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unwarrantable  adl  without 
a  vitious  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  conftitute 
a  crime  againft  human  laws,  there  muft  be,  firft,  a 
vitious  will ;  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  act  confequent 
upon  fiich  vitious  will. 

Now  there  are  three  cafes,  in  which  the  will  does 
not  join  with  the  act :  I.  When  there  is  a  defect  of 
underftanding.  For  where  there  is  no  difcernhient, 
there  is  no  choice ;  and  where  there  is  no  choice, 

there 
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there  can  be  no  a<ft  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  determination  of  one’s  choice  to  door  to  ab- 
ftain  from  a  particular  action  :  he,  therefore,  that  has 
no  underftanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  con¬ 
duct.  2.  Where  there  is  underftanding  and  will  fuf- 
ficient,  refiding  in  the  party  ;  but  not  called  forth  and 
exerted  at  the  time  of  the  action -done  ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance. 
Here  the  will  fits  nfeuter ;  and  neither  concurs  with 
the  a<ft,  nor  difagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  adiion  is 
conftrained  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here 
the  will  counteracts  the  deed  ;  ancf  is  fb  far  from  con¬ 
curring  with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to,  what  the 
man  is  obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy, 
and  intoxication,  fall  under  the  firfl  clafs ;  misfortune, 
and  ignorance  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond ;  and 
compulfipn  or  neceflityniay  properly  rank  in  the  third. 
See  Infancy,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  Misfor-, 
tune,  Ignorance,  Necessity. 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  feven  red  colours  of  the 
dyers.  See  Dyeing. 

CRINGLE,  a  fmall  hole  made  in  the  bolt -rope  of 
a  fail,  by  intertwifting  one  of  the  divifians  of  a  rope, 
called  a  jirand,  alternately  round  itfelf  and  through 
the  Jlraitds  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  three¬ 
fold,  and  a ffumes  the  fhape  of  a  wreath  or  ring.  The 
ufe  of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of 
fome  rope,  which  is  {aliened  thereto  for  the  purpofe 
of  drawing  up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the 
fkirts  by  the  means  of  bridles,  to  ftand  upon  a  fide 
wind.  Tire  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  krinckslen 
(Belg.)  to  run  into  twifts. 

CRINUM',  ASTHODEt-LiLY  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants.  They  are  very  beautiful  green-houfe  plants, 
rifing  two  or  three  feet  high,  each  of  them  crowned 
by  a  large  umbellate  clutter  of  fpathaceous,  monope- 
talous,  long  funrnel-fhaped  flowers,  blue,  white,  or  ftri- 
ped,  having  a  very  fragrant  fmell.  .  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  off-fets. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  in  different  fenfes,  both 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  fome  it 
means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 
noxious  fub fiance  from  . the  body.  Others  take  the 
word  for  a  fecretion  of  the  noxious  humours  made  in 
a  fever.  Others  life  it  for  the  critical  motion  itfelf  j 
and  Galen  defines  a  crifis  n  fevers,  a  fudden  and  in- 
ftantaneous  change,  either  fir  the  better  or  the  worfe, 
pVoduclive  of  recovery  or  death. 

CRIST^E,  in  furgery,  a  term  for  certain  excref- 
cences  about  the  anus  and  pudenda.  See  (the  Judex 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CRISTA  gaui.  See  Anatomy,  n°  16,  b. 

CRITERION, or  Criteriu  m,  a  ftandard  by  which- 
propofitions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  order  to 
difeover  their  truth  or  falfehood. 

CRITHE,  in  furgery,  commonly  called  the  flye,  is 
a  fort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  tlie  eye-lids.  When 
fmall,  it  is  feated  on  the  edge  of  theeye-lid,;  but  when- 
large,  it  fpreads  further.  When  they  do  not  fuppu- 
rate,  they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  difappear 
and  return.  If  there  is  inflammation,  endeavour  to 
luppurate  it  with  the  white- bread  poultice  :  if  it  is 
•bard,  deflroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 


hog’s  lard  and  quickfilver.  If  the  lower  eye-lid  is 
a  fleeted,  the  tumour  is  more  frequently  on  its  in- 
fide  ;  and  then  it  is  bell  to  diffeifl  it,  or  to  make  way 
for  it  outwardly  by  applying  a  cauflic  on  the  fkin  juft 
upon  it.  _ 

CRITHMUM,  samthire  ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
maritimum,  or  common  maritime  fampbire.  It  hath 
a  fibrous  penetrating  root ;  thick,  fucculent,  branchy 
flalks  ruling  two  feet  high,  winged  flefhy  leaves  con- 
fifting  of  many  fmall  fpear-lhaped  lobes  ;  with  round 
yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  It  is  produced 
naturally  pn  the  fea-coalts  among  the  gravel  and  rocks.. 
Its  leaves  are  an  excellent  pickle  ufed  for  fauces,  and 
are  by  jpany  eaten  raw  in  fa  Had  s.  It  is  of  a  faltifh 
relifh,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to  the  ftomach.  It 
is  not  very  eafily  preferved  in  gardens..  It  muft  be 
fown  on  gravelly  or  rocky  ground,  half  an  inch  deep ; 
in  which  fituation  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  laft 
fomp  yeans.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  faid  alfo  to 
be  aperient  and, diuretic. 

CRITICAL  days  and  symptoms,  among  phyfici¬ 
ans,  are  certain  days  and  iymptoms  in  the  courfe  of 
acute  difeafes,  which  indicate  the  patient’s  ftate,  and 
determine  him  either  to  recover  or  grow  worfe.  See 
{Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  con¬ 
cerning  any  object  or  combination  of  objedls.  But, 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fine  arts.  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
are,  heft  unfolded  by  ftudying  the  fenfitive  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  objects  are  naturally  a- 
greeable,  and  what  are  naturally  difagreeable.  The 
man  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe  arts,  muft 
pierce  Hill  deeper :  he  muft  clearly  perceive  what  ob- 
je<fts  are  lofty,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  impro¬ 
per,  what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial. 
Hence  a  foundation  forjudging  of  tafte,  and  for  rea- 
foning  upon  it  :  where  it  is  conformable  to  principles,, 
we  can  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  it  is  correct  ; 
otherwife,  that  it  is  incorredl,  and  perhaps  whimfical. 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational 
fcience  >  and,  like  morals,,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when  thus- 
ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firft  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts,  redoubles  the  entertainment  thefe  arts  afford.  To 
the  man  who  refigns  himfelf  entirely  to  fentiment  or 
feeling,  without  interpofing  any  lort  of  judgment, 
poetry,  mufie,  painting,  are  mere  paftime ;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  fupported 
by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  the  heat  of  imagination  : 
but  they  lofe  their  relifh  gradually  with  their  novelty  ; 
and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  difpofes  to  more  ferrous  and  more  important 
occupations.  To  thofe  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  re¬ 
gular  fcience,  governed  by  juft  principles,  and  giving 
fcope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  favourite  entertainment  ;  and  in  old  age  main¬ 
tain  that  relifh  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 
life. 

In  the  next  place,  a  philofophical  inquiry  into  the 
principles.- 


Critbmam 
Critiiusn.  ' 


Criticifm. 
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principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflecting  mind 
to  the  moft  enticing  fort  of  logic  :  the  pradtice  of 
reafoning  upon  fubjedtsfo  agreeable  tends  to  a  habit; 
and  a  habit  llrengthening  the  reafoning  faculties,  pre¬ 
pares  the  mind  for  entering  into  fubjebis  more  difficult 
and  abftradt.  To  have,  in  this  reipedt,  a  juft  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  criticifm,  we  heed  but 
refledt  upon  the  common  method  of  education ;  which, 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries 
us,  without  the  leaft  preparatory  dilcipline,  into  the 
moft  profound  philofophy  :  a  more  effectual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abftraCt  fcience,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  ;  and  accordingly,  with 
rel'peCt  to  fuch  fpeculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contraCt  a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  which  is  feldom, 
if  ever  fubdued.  Thofe  who  apply  to  the  arts,  are 
trainted  in  a  very  different  manner :  they  are  led,  ftep 
by  ftep,  from  the  eafier  parts  of  the  operation,  to 
what  are  more  difficult;  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  new  motion,  till  they  be  perfected  in  thofe 
which  regularly  precede  it.  The  fcience  of  criticifm 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  link,  connecting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
fcience  furniflieth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercife 
the  judgment :  we  delight  to  reafon  upon  fubjeCts  that 
are  equally  pleafant  and  familiar  ;  we  proceed  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  Ampler  to  the  more  involved  cafes :  and 
in  a  due  courfe  of  difcipline,  cuftom,  which  iihproves 
all  our  faculties,  beftows  acutenefs  upon  thofe  of  rea¬ 
fon,  fufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philo¬ 
fophy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reafonings 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  which  regulate  our  conduCt.  Mathematical  and 
metaphyfical  reafonings  have  no  tendency  to  improve 
focial  intercourfe ;  nor  are  tliey  applicable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  affairs  of  life  :  but  a  juft  tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  de¬ 
rived  from  rational  principles,  furnilhes  elegant  fub- 
jeCls  for  converfation,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  add¬ 
ing  in  the  fdcial  ftate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  improve 
the  heart  not  lefs  than  the  underftanding.  It  tends, 
in  the  firrt  place,  to  moderate  the  felfifh  .affedtions :  by 
fweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper,  it  is  a  ftrong 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  paflion  and  violence  of 
purfuit :  it  procures  to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoy¬ 
ment,  that  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking ; 
nor  in  middle-age,  to  deliver  himfeif  over  to  ambition  ; 
nor  in  old-age,  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dif- 
guftful  paflion s,  find  in  the  conftitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difcerning  tafte  :  the 
man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  beftdwed 
this  blefling,  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  difpo- 
■fitions  and  actions  of  others :  he  loves  to  cheriffi  them, 
and  to  pubiiih  them  to  the  world  ;  faults  and  failings, 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  lefs  obvious  ;  but  thefe  he 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon 
whom  the  moft  ftriking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im- 
preflion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en¬ 
vy  by  the  difcovery  of  errors  and  blemifhes.  In  a 
word,  there  may  be  other  paflions,  which,  for  a  fea- 
fon,  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  more  than  thofe  men¬ 


tioned  ;  but  no  other  paflion  is  fo  unwearied  an  anta- 
gonift  to  the  fweets  of  focial  intercourfe  :  thefe  paf¬ 
lions,  tending  afliduoufly  to  their  gratification,  put  a 
man  perpetually  in  oppolition  to  others ;  and  difpofe 
him  more  to  reliffi  bad  than  good  qualities,  even  in  a 
companion.  How  different  that  difpofition  of  mind, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  refinement  of  tafte,  fet  in  its  ftrongeft  light  ;  and 
defedts  or  blemilhes,  natural  to  all,  are  fupprefled,  or 
kept  out  of  view  ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  lefs  to 
invigorate  the  locial  affedlions,  than  to  moderate  thofe 
that  are  ielfiffi.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency, 
we  need  only  refledt,  that  delicacy  of  tafte  neceflarily 
heightens  our  fenfibility  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  of 
courfe  our  fympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of 
every  focial  paflion.  Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites 
a  communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and 
fears  ;  fuch  exercife,  foothing  and  fatisfadiory  in  it- 
felf,  is  neceifarily  produclive  of  mutual  good-will  and 
affection. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is  refer- 
ved  to  the  laft  place,  being  of  all  the  moft  important ; 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  morality.  No 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that 
of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts :  a  juft  reliffi  of 
what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in 
writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  i* 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  fame  juft  relifli  of  thefe  qua¬ 
lities  in  charadter.  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who 
has  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accompliffied,  every 
action  wrong  or  improper,  muft  be  highly  difguftfuli 
if,  in  any  initance,  the  overbearing  power  of  paflion 
fway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  firfl: 
reflebtion,  with  redoubled  refolution  never  to  be  fway- 
ed  a  fecond  time  :  he  has  now  an  additional  motive 
to  virtue,  a  convidtion  derived  from  experience,  that 
happinefs  depends  on  regularity  and  order,  and  that  a 
disregard  to  juftice  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  pu- 
niffied  with  ffiame  and  remorfe. 

For  the  rules  of  criticifm,  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  fee  Architecture, 
Beauty,  Congruity,  Comparison,  Grandeur, 
ire. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  phjlofopher,  flouriffied  400 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
difciples  of  Socrates,  and  fopplied  him  with  whatever 
he  wanted.  He  had  feveral  fcholars  who  proved  great 
men,  and  he  compofed  fome  dialogues  which  are  loft. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  eaft  by  Sclavonia  and  Bofnia,  on  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft  by  Morlachia,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Drave,  which  feparates  it  from  a  part  of  Sclavonia.  It 
is  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth  ;  and 
was  once  divided  between  the  Hungarians  and  Turks; 
but  now  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  fubjedt  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  The  Croats  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Sclavi ;  and  their  language  is  a  dialed!  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  approaching  very  near  to  that  of  the  Poles,  The 
country  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  viz.  that  under,  and 
that  beyond,  the  Save.  In  the  late  wars  between  the  em- 
prefs  queen  and  the  king  of  Pruflia,  no  lefs  than  50,000 
men  were  raifed  out  of  this  fmall  territory.  Both 
horfe  and  foot  are  good  foldiers,  efpecially  the  former. 

The 
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*»jrocodile.  The  foil,  where  cultivated,  is  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil, 
f  li  &c.  but  being  a  frontier  country,  and  much  expofed 
qjj.rocus.  tQ  jnroacis,  jt  js  not  f0  well  cultivated  as  otherwife  it 
might  be. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology.  See  Lacerta. 

Foffile  Crocodile,  one  of  the  greatefl  curiofities 
in  the  foffile  world  which  the  late  ages  have  produced. 
It  is  the  lkeleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoft  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  (tone. 
This  was  in  the  polfellion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  hiltory,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
defcription  of  this  curious  foffile.  It  was  found  in  the 
fide  of  a  large  mountain  in  the  midland  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  a  flratum  of  black  foffile  {tone,  fomewhat 
like  our  common  flate,  but  of  a  coarfer  texture,  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  the  foffile  fifh  in  many  parts 
U  of  the  world  are  found.  This  fkeleton  had  the  back 

and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 
than  the  reft  of  the  {tone  ;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
foffile  fifties  which  are  preferved  in  this  manner.  The 
part  of  the  ftone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found  ; 
this  being  broken  off  juft  at  the  fhoulders,  but  that  ir¬ 
regularly  ;  fo  that,  in  one  place,  a  part  of  the  back 
of  the  head  was  vifible  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
fhoulder  bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  feet 
were  well  preferved  ;  the  legs  were  of  their  natural 
fhape  and  fize,  and  the  feet  preferved  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

CROCUS,  saffron  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  Mo¬ 
dern  botanifts  allow  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which,  however,  comprehends  many  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties.  This  hath  a  fmall  roundifh,  brown,  bulbous  root, 
compreffed  at  the  bottom.  Directly  from  the  root  if- 
fue  many  long  narrow  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour; 
and  amidft  them  the  flowers  all  protruded  from  a  thin 
univalvular,  radical  fpatha  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is 
long,  Handing  on  the  root,  and  ferving  as  a  foot-ftalk 
to  the  limb,  or  upper  part,  which  is  ere#,  fix-parted, 
widens  gradually  upward,  and  grows  from  about  three 
to  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The  varieties  of  this  fpe- 

Icies  may  be  divided  into  two  daffies,  the  autumnal  and 
fpring  flowering. 

The  varieties  of  the  firft  are  the  crocus  officinalis, 
or  faffron  of  the  fhops ;  for  the  properties  of  which, 
and  its  cultivation  for  fale,  fee  the  article  Saffron. 
This  hath  a  long-tubed  bluifli  purple  flower,  with  three 
ftigmata  of  a  fine  golden  colour.  Other  varieties  are 
the  autumnal  fmall  blue  crocus;  deep  blue,  fky-blue, 
whitifh  blue,  many-flowered  whitifh  blue,  purple, 
large  rufh-leaved  purple,  autumnal  white  crocus,  and 
autumnal  yellow  crocns.  The  varieties  of  the  vernal 
crocus  are,  the  fmall  and  large,  and  golden  yellow 
crocufes,  and  the  yellow  black-ftriped,  the  yellow  pur- 
ple-ftriped  and  double  cloth  of  gold  ones ;  the  white, 
white  purple-llriped,  white  purple  bottom,  white 
black-ftriped,  whitifh  cream-coloured,  whitifh  afh-co- 
loured,  little  narrow-leafed  white,  and  white  blue- 
ftriped  crocufes.  Befides  thefe  there  are  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  others  of  a  blue  and  purple  colour  finely  varie¬ 
gated. 

The  autumnal  crocufes  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  OClober,  but  never  ripen  their  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  very  beautiful  if  fown  in  patches  in 


the  front  of  borders  or  in  beds  by  themfelves,  and  ve-  Crocus 
ry  proper  ornaments  for  gardens  of  every  extent,  as  i 
coming  up  at  a  time  when  moll  other  flowers  are  on  Croifade 
the  decay.  They  grow  freely  in  any  kind  of  foil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  offsets.  The  vernal  kinds 
flower  in  February,  March,  and  April.  They  alfo 
are  very  ornamental,  and  are  fo  hardy  that  they  will 
grow  almoft  any  where.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  the  plants  produce  in  plenty. 

Crocus,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  any  metal  calcined 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 

Crocus  Metallorum,  an  emetic  preparation  of  an¬ 
timony  and  nitre.  See  Chemistry,  n®  459. 

CRCESUS,  the  fifth  and  laft  king  of  Lydia,  544  B.  C. 

He  made  the  Greeks  of  Afia  tributary  ;  fubdued  the 
Phrygians,  Myfians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  Ca- 
rians ;  amaffied  together  immenfe  riches  >  and  became 
one  of  the  moll  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in 
the  world.  He  drew  the  learned  to  his  court,  and 
took  a  pleafure  in  converfing  with  them.  One  day 
as  he  was  enumerating  his  riches,  and  magnifying  the 
felicity  of  his  reign,  Solon  gave  a  check  to  his  vanity, 
by  faying,  that  we  ought  to  covfider  no  man  happy  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  Croefus  ridiculed  this  reflection,  but 
foon  he  himfelf  experienced  its  truth:  for,  being  de¬ 
feated  by  Cyrus,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Sardis,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  his  empire.  The  city  was  taken  by  affiault ; 
and,  as  a  Perfian  foldier  was  going  to  kill  Croefus, 
that  prince’s  only  furviving  fon,  who  had  hitherto 
been  dumb,  terrified  at  his  danger,  cried,  Stop,  fol¬ 
dier,  and  lay  not  thy  hand  on  Crcefus.  Crcelus  was  then 
conduCled  to  Cyrus,  who  caufed  him  to  be  laid  on  a 
funeral  pile  ;  when,  reflecting  on  Solon’s  words,  he 
cried,  0  Solon,  Solon!  Cyrus  defired  to  know  what 
he  meant ;  and,  being  told  the  reafon  of  this  excla¬ 
mation,  was  fo  moved,  that  he  recalled  his  fentence, 
and  treated  him  with  great  refpeCt. 

CROFT,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwelling-houfe, 
and  inclofed  for  pafture  or  arable  land,  or  any  other 
purpofe. 

CROISADE,  or  Crusade,  a  name  given  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  Chriltians  againfl  the  infidels  for 
the  conqueft  of  Paleftine. 

Thefe  expeditions  commenced  in  the  year  1x19  r. 

The  foundation  of  them  was  a  fiiperflitious  veneration 
for  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi¬ 
racles,  and  accomplifhed  the  work  of  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion.  Jerufalem  had  been  taken,  and  Paleftine  con¬ 
quered,  by  Omar  the  fucceffior  of  Abu  Beer*,  who  *  See  Ara- 
fucceeded  Mahomet  himfelf.  This  proved  a  confi-  ^a>  nS  7&> 
derable  interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre.  They  had,  however,  {till  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Saracen  ca¬ 
liphs,  who  were  not  much  inclined  to  moleft  them. 

But,  in  1065,  this  city  changed  its  matters..  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens ;  and  being  much 
more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil¬ 
grims  now  found  they  could  no  longer  perform  their 
devotions  with  the  fame  fafety  they  did  before.  An 
opinion  was  about  this  time  alfo  prevalent  in  Europe, 
which  made  thefe  pilgrimages  much  more  frequent 
than  formerly.  It  was  fomehow  or  other  imagined, 
that  the  thoul'and  years  mentioned  in  the  20th  chapter 
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Croifade.  of  the  Revelations,  were  fulfilled  ;  that  Clirift  was 

- - —  foon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Palelline,  to  judge  the 

World ;  and  confequently  that  journeys  to  that  country 
were  in  the  highefl  degree  meritorious,  and  even  ab- 
folutely  neceflary.  The  multitudes  of  pilgrims  which 
now  flocked  to  Palelline  meeting  with  a  very  rough 
reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with  com¬ 
plaints  againft  thofe  infidels  who  profaned  the  holy 
city  by  their  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred  my  Ae¬ 
ries  of  Chriflianity  even  in  the  place  where  they  were 
fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  defign  of 
uniting  all  the  princes  of  Crhiftendom  againft  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments  upon 
the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  fo  many 
enemies,  and  rendered  his  fcliemes  fo  fufpicious,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  The  work  was  referved  for  a  meaner  in- 
ftrument. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  hermit ,  a  native  of  A- 
niiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
falem  5  and  being  deeply  affected  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  a£l  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  with  the  opprcflion  under  which  the  eaftern 
Chriftians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  impracticable  defign  of  leading  into  Alia, 
from  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  Weft,  armies  fuf- 
ficient  to  fubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  held  the  Holy  Land  in  flavery.  He  propofed 
his  fcheme  to  Martin  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair ;  but  he,  though  fenfible  enough  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  mult  accrue  to  himfelf  from  fuch  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  refolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fnmmon- 
ed,  at  Placentia,  a  council  confifting  of  4000  ecclefia- 
ftics,  and  30,000  feculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude,  the  aflembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  reprefenting  the  dif- 
mal  Situation  of  their  brethren  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  in¬ 
dignity  offered  to  the  Chriftian  name  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Thefe 
fpeeches  were  fo  agreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  them, 
that  the  whole  multitude  fuddenly  and  violently  decla¬ 
red  for  the  war,  and  folemnly  devoted  theml'elves  to 
perform  this  fervice,  which  they  believed  to  be  fo 
meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  though  Italy  (eemed  to  have  embraced  the  de¬ 
fign  with  ardour,  Martin  yet  thought  it  neceflary,  in 
order  to  infure  perfect  fuccefs,  to  engage  the  greater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fame  enterprize.  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cities 
and'  fovereigns  of  Chriftendom,  he  fuinmoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  pious  defign  being  now  univerfally  diffufed, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greateft  prelates, 
nobles,  and  princes  ;  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  her¬ 
mit  renewed  their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole 
aflembly,  as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration, 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  “  It  is  the  will  of  God  ! 
it  is  the  will  of  God  !”  Thefe  words  were  deemed  fo 
memorable,  and  fo  much  the  effed  of  a  divine  impulfe, 
that  they  were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous 
and  battle  in  all  future  exploits  of  thefe  adventurers. 
Men  of  all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft 
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ardonr,  and  a  crofs  was  affixed  to  their  right  flioulder  Crolfi^ 
by  all  who  inlifted  in  this  holy  enterprize. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  funk  in  the  moft  profound 
ignorance  and  fuperftition.  The  ecclefiaftics  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  greateft  al’cendant  over  the  human  mind  ;  and 
the  people,  who  committed  the  moft  horrid  crimes 
'  and  diforders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than  the 
obfervances  impofed  on  them  by  their  fpiritual  pallors. 

But  amidft  the  abjedl  fuperftition  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  military  Ipirit  had  alfo  univerfally  diffufed 
itfelf ;  and,  though  not  fupported  by  art  or  difcipline, 
was  become  the.  general  paflion  of  the  nations  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  poflefled 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  engaged  in 
continual  hollilities  with  one  another  :  the  open  coun¬ 
try  was  become  a  feene  of  outrage  and  diforddr :  the 
cities,  ftill  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 
walls,  nor  proteded  by  privileges.  Every  man  was 
obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  his  own  force,  of  his 
private  alliances  j  >md  valour  was  the  only  excellence 
wliich  was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre¬ 
eminence  above  another.  When  all  the  particular  fu- 
perllitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  great 
objed,  the  ardour  for  private  hollilities  took  the  lame 
diredion  ;  “  and  all  Europe,  (as  the  princefs  Anna 
Comnena  exprefles  herfelf ),  torn  from  its  foundations, 
feeined  ready  to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body 
upon  Afia.” 

All  orders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croifades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  fwords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans, 
peafants,  even  priefts,  inrolled  their  names ;  and  to 
decline  this  fervice  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  who  enlifted  them¬ 
felves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age, 
to  hope  for  opulent  eftablifhments  in  the  Eaft,'  the 
chief  feat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur- 
fuit  of  thefe  chimerical  projeds,  they  fold  at  the 
loweft  price  their  ancient  caftles  and  inheritances, 
which  had  now  loft  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  in¬ 
firm  and  aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  pre- 
fents  and  money  ;  and  many  of  them,  not  fatisfied  • 
with  this,  attended  it  in  perlon,  being  determined,  if 
poflible,  to  breathe  their  laft  in  fight  of  that  city  where 
their  Saviour  had  died  for  them.  Women  themfelves, 
concealing  their  fex  under  the  difguife  of  armour,  at¬ 
tended  the  camp  j  and  commonly  forgot  their  duty 
ftill  more,  by  prollituting  themfelves  to  the  army. 

The  greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice 
which  they  confidered  as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes ; 
and  the  moft  enormous  diforders  were,  during  the 
courfe  of  thefe  expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured 
.  to  wickednefs,  encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled 
by  neceflity.  The  multitude  of  adventurers  foon  be¬ 
came  fo  great,  that  their  more  fagacious  leaders  be¬ 
came  apprehenfive  left  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament 
would  be  the  caufe  of  its  own  difappointment.  For 
this  reafon  they  permitted  an  undifeiplined  multitude, 
computed  at  300,000  men,  to  go  before  them  under 
the  command  of  Peter  the  hermit,  and  Gautier,  or 
Walter,  furnamed  “  the  moneylefs,”  from  his  being 
a  foldier  of  fortune.  .  Thefe  took  the  road  towards 
Conftantinople,  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and, 
trufting  that  heaven,  by  fupernatural  affiftance,  would 
fnpply 
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fupply  all  tlieir  neceffities,  they  made  no  provifion  for 
'  fubfiftence  on  their  march.  They  foon  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder  what  they  vainly 
expected  from  miracles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  parted,  attacked 
the  dilorderly  multitude,  and  flaughtered  them  with¬ 
out  reliftance.  The  more  difciplined  armies  followed 
after  ;  and,  parting  the  ftraits  at  Conftantinople,  they 
were  muftered  in  the  plains  of  Afia,  and  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  700,000  men. 

This  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land  did  not 
ceafe  with  this  expedition.  It  continued  for  very 
hear  two  centuries,  and  eight  different  croifades  were 
fet  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  firft  was  in  the 
year  1096,  as  already  obferved.  The  princes  enga¬ 
ged  in  it  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France  ;  Robert,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders  ;  Raimond,  earl  of 
Touloufe  and  S'  Giles ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Euflace  ;  Ste¬ 
phen,  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois  ;  Hugo,  count  of  S' 
Paul ;  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords.  The  ge¬ 
neral  rendezvous  was  at  Conftantinople.  In  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  famous  Godfrey  befteged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by 
the  confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  chofen  king. 
The  Chriftians  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Afcalon 
againft  the  foldan  of  Egypt  j  which  put  an  end  to  the 
firft  croifade. 

The  fecond  croifade,  in  the  year  1 1 44,  was  headed 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Lewis  VII.  king  of 
France.  The  emperor’s  army  was  either  deftroyed 
by  the  enemy,  or  perilhed  through  the  treachery  of 
Manuel  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  the  fecond  army, 
throngh  the  unfaithfulnefs  of  the  Chriftians  of  Syria, 
was  forced  to  break  up  the  fiege  of  Damafcus. 

The  third  croifade,  in  the  year  1188,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  the  foldan 
of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedition 
were,  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  5  Frederic, 
duke  of  Suabia,  his  fecond  fon  ;  Leopald,  duke  of  Au- 
ftria  ;  Berthold,  duke  of  Moravia  5  Herman,  marquis 
of  Baden  ;  the  counts  of  Naffau,  Thuringia,  Miffen, 
and  Holland  5  and  above  60  other  princes  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  with  the  bifhops  of  Befanyon,  Cambray,  Mun- 
fter,  Ofnaburg,  Miffen,  Paffiu,  Vilburg,  and  feveral 
others.  In  this  expedition)  the  emperor  Frederic  de¬ 
feated  the  foldan  of  Iconium  :  his  fon  Frederic,  joined 
by  Guy  Lufignon,  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  Acre,  or  Ptolemais.  During  winch 
tranfadlions,  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France,  and  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croifade  ;  by 
which  means  the  Chriftian  army  confiflcd  of  300,000 
fighting  men  :  but,  great  difputes  happening  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
Saladin. 

The  fourth  croifade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
1 195,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  after  Saladin’s  death. 
In  this  expedition,  the  Chriftians  gained  feveral  battles 
againft  the  infidels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and 
were  in  the  way  of  fuccefs,  when  the  death  of  the  em¬ 
peror  obliged  them  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  remm 
into  Germany. 

Vol.  III. 
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The  fifth  croifade  was  publifhed,  by  order  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1198.  Thole  engaged  in  it  made 
fruitlefs  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land : 
for,  though  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
equipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Piolemais  a  little  af¬ 
ter  Simon  of  Montfort,  Renard  of  Dampierre,  and 
others;  yet  the  plague  deftroying  many  of  them,  and 
the  reft  either  returning,  or  engaging  in  the  petty 
quarrels  of  the  Chriftian  princes,  there  was  nothing 
done  ;  fo  that  the  foldan  of  Aleppo  eafily  defeated 
their  troops  in  1204. 

The  fixth  croifade  began  in  1228  ;  in  which  the 
Chriftians  took  the  town  of  Dainietta,  but  were  for¬ 
ced  to  fnrrender  it  again.  The  next  year,  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  made  peace  with  the  foldan  for  ro 
years.  About  1240,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Pa- 
leftine,  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  croifade  ;  but,  find¬ 
ing  it  moft  advantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  fleered  towards  Italy.  In  1244,  the 
Karafmians  being  driven  out  of  Periia  by  the  Tartars, 
broke  into  Paleftine,  and  gave  the  Chriftians  a  gene¬ 
ral  defeat  near  Gaza. 

The  feventh  croifade  was  beaded  by  S'  Lewis,  in 
the  year  1249,  w^°  t0°k  the  town  of  Damietfa  :  but 
a  ficknefs  happening  in  the  Chriftian  army,  the  king 
endeavoured  a  retreat  ;  in  which  being  purfued  by 
the  infidels,  moft  of  his  army  were  miferably  butcher : 
ed,  and  himfelf  and  the  nobility  taken  prifoners.  Then 
a  truce  was  agreed  upon  for  10  years,  and  the  king 
and  lords  fet  at  liberty. 

The  eight  croifade,  in  1 2 70,  was  headed  by  the  fame 
prince,  who  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  port  and  caftle 
of  Carthage,  in  Africa  ;  but,  dying  in  a  fhort  time,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  join¬ 
ing  Philip  the  bold,  fon  and  fucceflor  of  Lewis  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  feveral  engagements  'with  the  Cfirifti- 
ans,  in  which  he  was  always  worfled,  defiled  peace, 
Which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  Chriftians  :  after  which,  both  princes  embarked 
for  their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  failed 
towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  with  a  lVnall  body 
of  300  Englifh  and  French,  and  hindered  Bendocdar 
from  laying  fiege  to  Ptolemais  :  but,  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  Holy  Land  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  crown  of 
England,  this  croifade  ended,  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1291, 
the  town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  was  taken  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  foldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Chriftians  quite 
driven  out  of  Syria.  There  has  been  no  croifade  fince 
that  time,  though  feveral  popes  have  attempted  to  ftir 
up  the  Chriftians  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  1292,  and  Clement  V.  in  13x1. 

Though  theft  croifades  were  effects  of  the  moft  ab- 
furd  fuperftition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  deftroyed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  perifhed  in  the 
different  expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions.  Many 
there  were,  however,  who  returned  ;  and  thefe,  ha¬ 
ving  converfed  fo  long  with  people  who  lived  in  a 
much  more  magnificent  way  than  themfelves,  began 
to  entertain  fome  tafte  for  a  refined  and  poliflied  way 
13  O  of 
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Croifade.  of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifm  in  which  Europe  had  been 
1  ■  fo  long  immerfed,  began  to  wear,  olf  foon  after  this 

time.  The  princes  alfo  who  remained  at  home,  found 
means  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  abfence  of  fuch  numbers  of  reltlefs  and  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  cftablifhed  in  their  dominions. 
They  . all'o  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  confiderahle  fiefs,  either  by  purchafe,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  ;  and  thus  the  mifchiefs 
which  mud  always  attend  feudal  governments  were 
conliderably  lelfened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  croifaders,  it 
was  fcarce  poflible  -that  any  other  thing  could  happen 
them.  The  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  inftead  of 
aflifting,  did  all  in  their  power  to  difconcert  their 
fchemes.  They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians.  Yet,  had 
they  confidered  their  true  intereft,  they  would  rather 
have  a  flirted  them,  or  at  leaft  flood  neuter,  than  en¬ 
tered  into  alliances  with  the  Turks.  They  followed 
the  latter  method,  however,  and  were  often  of  very 
great  differvice  to  the  wertern  adventurers,  which  at 
*  See  Con.  laft  occalioned  the  lofs  of  their  city  *.  But  the  worrt 
JfantinopUy  eneniies  the  croifaders  had,  were  their  own  internal 
n  I^'  feuds  and  diffentions.  They  neither  could  agree 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
eonqueft,  nor  could  they  unite  their  conquefts  under 
one  government  after  they  had  made  them.  They 
fet  up  three  fmall  ftates,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  Edeffa.  Thefe  flates,  inftead  of 
aflifting,  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  on  the  Greek 
emperors;  and  thus  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed  alfo 
were  fuch  as  mull  have  infpired  the  Turks  with  the 
moll  invincible  hatred  againft  them,  and  made  them 
refift  with  the  greatert  obrtinacy.  They  were  fuch  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  When  Jerufalem  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  maffacred  without  mercy, 
and  without  diftinClion.  No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared, 
not  even  fucking  children.  According  to  Voltaire, 
fome  Chriftians,  who  had  been  fuflered  by  the  Turks 
to  live  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  into  the  moft 
private  caves  where  women  had  concealed  themfelves 
with  their  children,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fuflered 
to  efcape.  What  eminently  fhews  the  enthufiafm  by 
which  thefe  conquerors  were  animated,  is  their  beha¬ 
viour  after  this  terrible  daughter.  They  marched 
over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards  the  holy  fepulchre; 
and  while  their  hands  were  yet  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  fo  many  innocent  perfons,  fung  anthems  to 
the  common  Saviour  of  mankind.  Nay,  fo  far  did 
their  religious  enthufiafm  overcome  their  fury,  that 
thefe  ferocious  conquerors  now  burft  into  tears.  If 
the  abfurdity  and  wickednefs  of  this  conduct  can  be 
exceeded  by  any  thing,  it  muft  be  by  what  follows. 
In  the  year  1204,  the  frenzy  of  croifading  feized  the 
children,  who  are  ever  ready  to.  imitate  what  they 
fee  their  parents  engage  themfelves  in.  Their  childilh 
folly  was  encouraged  by  the  monks  and  fchoolmafters; 
and  thonfands  of  thofe  innocents  were  conducted  from 
the  houfes  of  their  parents  on  the  faith  of  thefe  words, 
«  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings  haft  thou 


perfected  praife.”  Their  bafe  conductors  fold  a  part  Croifes. 
of  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  reft  perilhed  mile-  II 
rably.  CromweU 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  Englilh  antiquity,  pil¬ 
grims  bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  fuch  as  had  been 
there  ;  fo  called  from  a  badge  they  wore  in  imitation 
of  a  crofs.  The  knights  of  S‘  John  of  Jerufalem, 
created  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  pilgrims, 
were  particularly  called  croifes. 

CROISIERS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
of  the  invention  or  difeovery  of  the  crofs  by  the  em- 
prefs  Helena.  They  are  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of: 

Europe,  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
and  Bohemia,  thofe  in  Italy  being  at  prefent  fupprtlfed. 

Thefe  religious  follow  the  rule  of  Sr  Auguftine.  They 
had  in  England  the  name  of  crouched  friers. 

CROMARTY,  the  capital  of  the  Ihire  of  Cromarty, 
in  Scotland,  with  an  excellent  and  fafe  harbour  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  the  greatert  fleets.  W.  Long.  3. 40. 

N.  Lat.  57-54- 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  earl  of  Eflex,  was  the 
Ion  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney,  and  born  in  1498. 

Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  Itrong 
natural  genius,  he  confidered  travelling  as  the  proper 
means  of  improving  his  underftanding ;  and  to  this, 
early  token  of  his  found  judgement  he  flood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  diftinguiflied  honours  he  after¬ 
wards  enjoyed.  He  became  by  degrees  the  confi¬ 
dential  favourite,  and  prime  minirter  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor¬ 
mation,  to  his  zeal  for  which  he  became  a  victim  ; 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  fectire  the  prott  flant  caufe,  he 
contrived  to  marry,  the  king  to  Ann  of  Cleves,  wliofe 
friends  were  all'  Lutherans.  Unfortunately  Henry 
took  a  dilguft  to  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom¬ 
well's  ruin  ;  the  king,  with  his  ufual  cruelty  and  ca¬ 
price,  taking  this  opportunity  to  facrifice  this  minified 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  feemed  de- 
firous  of  reconciling  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  had  Catha¬ 
rine  Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  poli¬ 
tician,  and  a  good  man  ;  but,  like  moft  ftatefmen,  was 
guilty  of  great' errors.  In  bis  zeal  for  the  new  reli¬ 
gion,  he  had  introduced  the  unjuftifiable  mode  of  at¬ 
tainder  in  cafes  of  treafon  and  herefy  ;  and  his  ene¬ 
mies,  who  were  numerous,  (eonfifting  of  two  tlafles, 
the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to 
fee  tl'ie  higheft  honours  bellowed  on  a  man  of  his  mean 
extraction,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  detefted 
him),  having  preferred  many  complaints  againft  him, 
availed  themfelves  of  his  own  law.  He  was  attaint¬ 
ed  of  treafon  and  herefy,  convidted  unheard,  and  be¬ 
headed  in  1540-  He  was  the  chief  inflrument  of  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  abbeys  and  monafteries,  and  of  the 
deftrudlion  of  images  and  relics ;  to  him  alfo  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inftitution  of  parifh-regifters  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  ftyled  Lord  Protestor  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  one  of  the  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  perfonages  mentioned  in  hiftory,  was  the  fon 
of  Mr  Robert  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon.  His  anceflors  were  of  very 
honourable  extraction  ;  but  no  ways  related  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Cromwell  earl  of  EfFex,  the  prime  minifter  and 
favourite 
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well.  Favourite  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  the  parilh 
of  S'  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moftly  li¬ 
ved,  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  April  1599,  and  educated 
at  the  free  fchool  of  that  town.  Little  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  his  younger  years,  or  indeed  concern¬ 
ing  his  behaviour  in  private  life.  It  is,  however,  re¬ 
lated  by  authors  of  unfufpeCted  veracity,  that  when  at 
fchool  he  gave  many  figns  of  a  very  turbulent  and 
reftlefs  difpofition.  He  is  all'o  faid  from  his  early 
years  to  have  been  fubjeCt  to  the  hypochondriac  difor- 
der,  and  to  many  deceptions  of  the  imagination.  He 
had  a  very  remarkable  one  while  at  fchool.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  day  time,  when  he  was  lying  melancho¬ 
ly  upon  his  back  in  bed.  A  fpeCtre,  as  he  thought, 
approached  him,  and  told  him  that  he  Ihould  be  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  maf- 
ter  to  correct  him  feverely.  This,  however,  produ¬ 
ced  no  effeCt.  Oliver  perlifted  in  the  truth  of  his  fto- 
ry,  and  would  fometimes  memion  it  though  his  uncle 
told  him  “  it  was  too  traiterous  to  be  repeated.”-— 
From  this  fchool,  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney-col- 
lege  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1616. 
His  progrefs  in  his  Itudies  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  fpent 
much  time  in  playing  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other 
robuft  exerciles,  at  which  he  was  very  expert.  His 
father  dying  after  lie  had  been  about  two  years  at  col¬ 
lege,  Cromwell  returned  home  ;  but  the  irregularity 
of  his  life  gave  liich  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  tke 
advice  of  fome  friends,  Ihe  fent  him  to  London,  and 
placed  him  in  Lincoln’s-inn.  This  expedient  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  purpofe  j  her  fon  gave  himfelf 
up  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quickly 
diflipated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.  This 
diflipation,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  fhort  conti¬ 
nuance;  for  he  was  married,  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier 
-of  Elfex.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the 
country,  where  he  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
This  fudden  reformation  has  been  afcribed  to  his  fal¬ 
ling  in  with  the  Puritans;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 
He  continued  at  Huntingdon  where  he  fettled  after 
his  marriage,  till  an  eftate  of  between  L.  400  and 
and  L.  joo  per  annum  devolved  to  him  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.  This  induced  him  to 
remove  to  the  ifle  of  Ely  where  the  ellate  lay,  and 
here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  do&rines.  fie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
which  met  on  the  20th  of  January  1628;  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  popery.  After 
the  diflolution  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much 
concern  for  religion,  to  keep  company  with  filenced 
minifters,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  leCtures  and  fer- 
mons  at  his  houfe.  Thus  he  brought  his  affairs  again 
into  a  very  indifferent  fituation  ;  fo  that,  by  way  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,  he  took 
a  farm  at  S'  Ives,  which  he  kept  five  years.  But  this 
fcheme  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
iy>;  and  at  laft,  chagrined  with  his  difappointments. 


and  made  uneafy  by  the  treatment  his  party  at  that  Cromwell/ 
time  received,  he  formed  a  defign  of  going  over  to 
New-England.  I11  this,  however,  he  was  diiappoint- 
ed ;  the  king  iffiied  out  a  proclamation  againlt  all  filch 
emigrations,  and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
England  againft  his  will. 

In  1638,  Cromwell  had  firft  an  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  himfelf  publicly  taken  notice  of.  The  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
had  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of 
having  it  better  drained  ;  and,  though  one  pnjcCt  of 
this  lbrt  had  failed,  they  let  on  foot  another,  got  it 
countenanced  by  royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  part  of 
the  profits  upon  the  crown.  This,  though  really  in¬ 
tended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
to  private  property;  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppofers 
was  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  confiderable  in¬ 
fluence  in  theft;  parts.  The  vigour  he  fhewed  on  this 
occafion  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Mr  Hampden  ;  who  afterwards  characterized  him  in 
parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  con¬ 
ducing  great  defigns.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  ve¬ 
ry  fuccefsful  in  his  oppofition ;  and  as  his  private  af¬ 
fairs  were  ftill  declining,  he  was  in  very  neceflitous 
circumftances  at  the  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 

In  this  critical  fituation  he  got  himfelf  eleCted  member 
of  parliament  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri¬ 
tanical  meetings  which  he  conftantly  frequented,  Oli¬ 
ver  had  moft  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
gifts  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings,  he  met  with  one  Richard  Tims  a 
tradefman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  fo  much  ta¬ 
ken  with  Oliver,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  at¬ 
tempt  getting  him  thofen  burgefs  for  the  approaching 
parliament.  Being  himfelf  one  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil,  Tims  imagined  this  defign  might  be  brought  about ; 
and  with  this  view'  went  to  Mr  Wildbore  a  relation  of 
Cromwell’s,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention. 

Wildbore  agreed  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  the  perfon  ;  blit 
told  him  the  defign  was  impracticable,  becaufe  Oliver 
was  not  a  freeman.  Tims  next  addrefled  one  Evett 
on  the  lame  fubjeCt,  who  alfo  made  the  fame  objec¬ 
tion.  He  recolleCted,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
a  freedom  to  beftow,  and  a  fcheme  was  immediately 
laid  for  fecuring  this  freedom  to  Cromwell.  On  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told  them  that  the 
freedom  was  already  difpofed  of  to  another ;  but  this 
objection  being  obviated  by  promifing  that  perfon  a 
freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor,  being  informed 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  fortune,  fignified 
his  intention  of  bellowing  the  freedom  upon  him.  Our 
hero,  being  informed  of  the  good  offices  of  his  friends, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  court  drefled  in  fcarlet 
richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fweatmeats,  they  were  fo  freely  circulated 
among  the  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor’s  freeman  was 
unanimoufly  declared  to  be  a  very  pivil  worthy  gen¬ 
tleman.  When  the  eleCtion  came  on,  the  mayor  dis¬ 
covered  his  miftake,  but  it  was  now  too  late  ;  the 
party  among  the  burgefles  was  ftrong  enough  to  choofe 
him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  eleCtion  next  year. 

When  Cromwell  firft  came  into  parliament,  he  af- 
feCted  great  plainnefs,  and  even  careleflnefs,in  his  drefs. 

His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  rufticated  him, 
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Cromwell.  fo  that  he  made  a  very  uncouth  appearance.  “  Who 
(fays  Dr  South)  that  had  beheld  fuch  a  bankrupt,  beg¬ 
garly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  firfl  entering  the  parlia¬ 
ment  houfe,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and  greafy 
hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could  have 
l'ufpetfted,  that,  in  the  l’pace'of  fo  few  years,  he  fhould, 
by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banilhmant  of  a- 
nother,  afcend  the  throne,  be  invelted  with  the  royal 
robes,  and  want  nothing  of  the  Hate  of  a  king  but 
the  changing  his  hat  into  a  crown  V*  Cromwell  was 
very  active  in  promoting  the  famous  RevtonJlrau.cc 
which  in  reality  laid  the  foundation  of  the  civil  war. 
He  declared  afterwards  to  lord  Falkland,  that  if  the 
remonftance  had  not  been  carried,  he  defigned  to  have 
converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his  eliate  into  ready 
money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  left  the  kingdom  by 
the  firit  opportunity.  His  firmnefs  on  this  occafion  fo 
effectually  recommended  him  to  Hampden,  Pym,,  and 
tiie  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  that  they  took 
him  into  all  their  councils  ;  and  here  he  acquired  that 
c.lear  infight  into  things,  and  that  knowledge  of  men, 
qf  which  he  afterwards  made  fuch  prodigious  ufe. 
fjis  exploits  during  the  civil  war,  his  murder  of  the 
king,  and.ufurpation  of  the  kingdom,  are  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  Britain,  n°  139, — 188. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Cromwell,  Mr 
Hume  expr.effes  himfelf  as  follows :  “  The  writers 
attached  to  this  wonderful  perfon  make  his  character, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  inoft  ex¬ 
travagant  panegyric-:  his  enemies  form  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  molt 
virulent  inveCtive.  Both  of  them,  it  muft  be  confef- 
fed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  linking  circumftances  in 
his  fortune  and  copduCt,  as  beltow  on  their  reprefen- 
tation,  a  great  air  of  probability.  ‘  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary,  it  is.faid,  than  that  a  perfon  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor  fhimng 
qualities  of  mind,  which  have  often  raifed  men  to  the 
higheft  dignities,  fhould  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
a,nd  the  abilities  to  execute,  fp  great  a  defign  as  the 
fnhverting  one  of  the  moll  ancient  as  well  as  bell 
eftablilhed  monarchies  in  the  world  ?  That  be  fhould 
have  the  power  and  bqldnefs  to  put  his  prince- and 
mailer  to  an  open, and  infamous  death?  Should  banilh 
that  numerous  and  ftrongly  allied  family  ?  Cover  aU 
thefe  temerities  under  a  leeming  obedience  to  a  par¬ 
liament,  in  whofe  fervice  he  pretended  to  be  retain¬ 
ed  ?  Trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn, 
ajnd  fcornfully,  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him 
ground  ofdilutisfVUon  ?  EreCt  in  their  place  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the,  faints,  and-  give  reality  to  the  mod  vifton- 
ary  idea  which  the  heate  d  imagination  of  any  fanatic  . 
was  ever  able  to  entertain  ?  Supprefs  again  that  mon¬ 
ger  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  let  himfelf  up  above  all 
things  that  ever  were  called fovereigti  in  England?  O- 
vercome  firfl  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends 
afterwards  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties  patiently  for 
a.  while-,  and  afterwards  command  them  vitftorioufly 
at  laft?  Over-run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations, 
and  fubdue  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the 
fputh,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ?  Be  feared  and 
courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a 


word  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  by  the  breath  Cromwell, 
of  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  to  fubjedlipn  a  warlike  and  dif-  "  1  "■ 
contented  nation  by  means  of  a  mutinous  army  ?  Com¬ 
mand  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  feditious  and  fac¬ 
tious  officers  ?  Be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that  he 
would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  year,  to 
be  hired,  as  mailer  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  hired 
him  for  their  fervant?  l^Iave  the  eftates  and  lives  of 
three  nations  as  much  at  his  dilpofal  as  was  once  the 
little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and  li¬ 
beral  in  the  fpending  of  them  ?  And  laftly,  (for  there 
is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glo¬ 
ry),  with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  fplen- 
dor  to  his  pofterity  ?  Die  pofleffed  of  peace  at  home, 
and  triumph  abroad?  Be  buried  among  kings,  and 
with  more  than  regal  folemnity  ?  And  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  whole 
world;  which,  as  it  was' too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  it 
might  have  been  for  his  conquefts,.  if  the.  ihort  line  of 
his  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched  out  to  the  extent 
off  his  immortal  defigns  ?  ’ 

“  My  intention  is  pot  to  disfigure  this  picture 
drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a  hand,:  I  fhall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  it  fomewhat,  of  the  marvellous,,  a 
circumftance  which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much 
ground  for  doubt  and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me  that, 
the  circumftance  of  Cromwell’s  life  in  which  his  abili¬ 
ties  are  principally  difeovered,  is  his  riling,  from  a 
private  ftation,  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo, 
much  advanced  before  him,  to  a  high  command  and 
authority  in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  fighal 
military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addrefs,. 
were  all  rtquifite  for  this  important  acquifition.  Yet 
will  not  this  promotion  appear  the  effect  of  fupernatu- 
ral  abilities,  when  we  confider  that  Fairfax  himfelf,  a 
private  gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  ai 
feat  in  parliament,  had,  through  the  fame  fteps>  at¬ 
tained  even  to  a  fuperior  rank,  and,  if  endued  with' 
common  capacity  and  penetration,  had  been  able  to 
retain  it.  To  incite,  luch  an  army  to  rebellion  againft 
the  parliament,  required  no  uncommon  art  on  indu- 
ftry  :  to  have  kept  them  in  obedience,  had  been  the 
more  difficult  enterprize.  When  the  breach  was  once 
formed  between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fu- 
preme. arid  abfpliite  authority,  from  that  moment,  is- 
devolved  on  the  general ;  and  if  he  is  afterwards 
pleafed  to  employ  artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  on  moft  occafions  as  great  condefcenfion,  if 
not  as.  fuperfluous  caution.  That  Cromwell  was  ever- 
able  really  to  blind,  or  over-reach,  either  the  king  or 
the  republicans,  does- not  appear  :  as  they  poffeffed  no 
means  of  refilling  the  force  under  his  command,  they- 
were  glad  to  temporize  with  him,  and,  byTeeming: 
to  be  deceived,  to  wait  for-  an  opportunity  of  freeing 
themfelves  from  his  dominion.  If  he  feduced  the  mi¬ 
litary  fanatics,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  their  inte- 
reft  and  his  evidently  concurred  ;  that  their  ignorance 
and  low  education  expofed  them  to  the  grofTeft  impo- 
fition ;  and  that  he  himfelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an 
enthufiaft  as  the  worft  of  them,  and,  in  order  to  Ob'- 
lain  their  confidence,  needed  but  to  difplay  thofe  vul¬ 
gar  and  ridiculous  habits  which  he  had  early  acquired, 
and  on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.  An  army  is  fo 
forcible,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon, 

that 
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ell.  that  any  hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much 
1 —  dexterity,  perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  al- 
cendant  in  human  l'ociety» 

“  The  doineltic  adminillration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  difcovers  great  ability,  was  conducted  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  perhaps  his 
difficult  fituation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign  en- 
terprizes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious  to 
national  intereff ;  and  feem  more  the  rel'ult  of  impetn-. 
ous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  forefight 
and  deliberation.  An  eminent  perfonage,  however, 
he-  was  in  many  refpedis,  and  even  a  fuperior  genius ; 
but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his  operations :  and, 
though  not  defective  in  any  talent  except  that  of  elo¬ 
cution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  moil  admira¬ 
ble,  and  which  contributed  mod  to  his  marvellous  i'uc- 
cels,  were  the  magnanimous  rel'olution  of  his  enter- 
prizes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovering  the 
characters  and  praciifiug  on  the  weakneffes  of  man¬ 
kind. 

“  If  we  furvey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell, 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnel’s  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  fpecies,  we  fhall  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches 
as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ulually  throw  upon  it.  A- 
midft  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he 
fhould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  ;  fmce,even  at  prefent,  many 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  difpofed  to  think, 
that  the  qneftion,  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  the  mod  atrocious  of  all  his 
aCtions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illufions ;  and  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the 
mod  meritorious  aCtion  which  he  could  perform.  Hjs 
fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  effeCl  of  neceflity,  as 
well  as  of  ambition ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee  how  the  va¬ 
rious  faCtions  could  at  that  time  have  been  reftrained 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  Ton,  a  huf- 
band,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to  no  confiderable 
cenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praile.  And,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unufual  by  'the  mixture  of  fo  much  ab- 
furdity.  with  fo  much  penetration,  than  by  his  temper¬ 
ing  fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm 
with  fo  much  regard  to  juffice  and  humanity.” 

That  Cromwell  continued  a  mod  complete  and  bi- 
gotted  enthufialt  to  the  very  lalf,  appears  from  his  be¬ 
haviour  in  his  lad  ficknefs.  His  dtfeafe,  which  at  fird 
was  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  brought  on  by  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenerated  into  a  ter¬ 
tian  ague.  For  about  a  week  the  diforder  continued 
without  any  dangerous  fy  mptoms,  infomnch  that  every 
other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  din¬ 
ner  his  five  phyficians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulfie,  fard  that  it  intermitted. 
At  this  Cromwell  was  furprized,  turned  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  almofl  fainting,  ore 
dered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed ;  where,  by  the  af- 
fiffance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  little  to  himfelf,  he 
made  his  will  with  refpeCt  to  his  private  affairs.  The 
next  morning  when- one  of  his  phyficians  came  to  vifit 


him,  Cromwell  alked  him,  why  he  looked  fo  fad  !  and  CromvrdL 

when  anfwer  was  made,  that  fo  it  became  every  one  - 

who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  “  Ye  phyficians  (fays  Cromwell),  chink  I 
fliall  die :  1  tell  you  I  fhall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure 
of  it.  Do  not  you  think,  (laid  he  to  the  phylician, 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  I  am 
mad  :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furniftf  you  with. 

God  Almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to 
my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
entertain  aftrieffer  commerce  and  greater  intereff  with 
him.  Go  on  cheerfully,  b’anifhing  all  fadnefs  from  your 
looks ;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  fer- 
ving  man.  Ye  may  have  a  fltill  in  the  nature  of  things; 
yet  nature  can  dp  more  than  all  phyficians-  put  toge¬ 
ther,  and  God  is  far  more  above  nature.”  As  this  phy- 
fician  was  coming,  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
met  with  another,  to  whom  he  expreffed  his  fear  that 
the  protestor  was  turning  light-headed.  But  the  o- 
ther  informed  him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed 
the  preceding  night  into  different  parts  of  the  houfe, 
had  prayed  for  the  protedlor’s  recovery,  and  unaili- 
moufly  received  tor  anfwer  that  he  ihould  recover. 

Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  did  they  at  laft  ar¬ 
rive,  that,  a  public  faff:  being  kept  at  Hampton-court, 
they  did  not  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  protestor’s 
health,  as  return  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
they  had  of  his  recovery.  On  this  account,  though  the 
phyficians  perceived  his  diftemper  increafing  every' 
hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 
neceffary  for  him  to  appoint  a  fucceTfor  while  he  had 
any  breath  remaining.  But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 
fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purpole ;  upon  which  he  was 
again  alked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  ddeft  fon 
Richard  i  and  to  this  queltion  he  anfwered,  Yes.  Be¬ 
ing  then  alked  where  his  will  was  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 
fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places,  bnt 
in  vain  ;  for  fomebody  had  either  ftole  it,  or  he  him¬ 
felf  had  burnt  it.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d  of 
September  i6$8,  aged  fo  me  what  rtiore  than  59  years 
and  four  months.  This  day  of  September  he  had  al¬ 
ways;  reckoned  to  be  the  moft  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
whole  year.  A  violent  tempeff,  which  immediately 
fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fiibjedt  of  difeourfe  to 
the  vulgar.  His  partizans,  as  well  as  his  opponents; 
were  fond  of  remarking  this  event ;  and  each  of- them 
endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it  as 
bell  fuited  their  particular  prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  Oliver  Grom- 
well  was  poifoned  ;  but  for  this  there  feems  to  be  no 
reafonable  foundation.  His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
Bates.  He  found  the  brain  fomewhat,  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed  ;  but  what 
he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caufe  of  his 
diforder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
fpleen  into  a  matter  relemblirrg  the  lees  of  oil.  This, 
he  thought,  alfo  accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  -dif- 
pofitions  to  which  Cromwell  had  from  his  infancy 
been  fubjetff.  Though  the  bowels  were  taken  out, 
and  the  body  filled  with  fpices,  wrapped 'in  a  fourfold 
cere-cloth,  put  firff  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  the  corruption  was  fo  great  that  the 
humour 
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humour  wrought  itlelf  through  the  whole,  and  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  interring  the  body  before  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  funeral.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from 
Somerfet-houfe,  with  a  l'plendor  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  that  bellowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  depofited  in  Nafeby 
field ;  others,  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in 
the  deeped  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult 
that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.  But  it  fee  ms 
beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at  Wedmin- 
iter,  as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  difinter 
.him  after  the  refloration,  his  corpfe  was  found  in  a 
vault  in  the  middle  ifle  of  Henry  VIIth’*  chapel.  In 
the  infide  of  the  coffin,  and  on  the  bread  of  the  corpfe 
was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead  :  on  one  fide  of  this  plate  were  engraven 
the  arms  of  England  impaled  with  thofe  of  Oliver  ; 
and,  on  the  reverfe,  the  following  legend  :  “  Oliverius 
Protelior  Reipublica  Anglicc,  Scotia,  et  Hibernia,  natus 
2?  Aprilis  1 599,  inaugurate  16  Decembris  1653,  mor- 
tuus  3  Scptembris  atm.  1658,  hie  fitus  ejl." 

Cromwell  was  of  a  robud  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  though  not  agreeable  afpeft.  His  nofe  being 
remarkably  red  and  Ihining,  was  often  made  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Richard  and 
Henry  :  and  three  daughters;  one  married  to  general 
Fleetwood,  another  to  lord  Fauconberg,  and  a  third  to 
lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  protec¬ 
tor  ;  and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  with 
great  pomp  in  Wedminder  Abbey.  She  could  not 
be  perl’uaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  perfon  was 
in  fafety.  At  every  noife  ffie  heard  ffie  would  exclaim 
that  her  fon  was  murdered  ;  and  was  never  fatisfied 
that  he  was  alive,  if  ffie  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her 
frugality  and  indudry  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nu¬ 
merous  family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brewery  at  Huntington,  which 
ffie  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell, 
in  the  invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  digmatized  with 
the  name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infult,  men¬ 
tions  the  great  acceffion  which  he  would  receive  to  his 
royal  revenues  upon  his  mother’s  death,  who  polfeffed 
a  jointure  of  60  pounds  a-year  upon  his  edate'.  She 
was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  and  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  remotely  allied  to  the 
royal  family. 

Cromwell  (Richard),  elded  fon  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  was  by  his  father  appointed  fuccelfor  to  the  pro- 
teCtorffiip,  but  very  foon  depofed  by  the  army*.  They 
difeharged  his  debts,  took  all  the  houfehold  duff, 
plate,  be.  gave  him  a  protection  for  fix  months,  and 
fo  he  retired.  He  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  fup- 
port  the  dation  gained  by  the  afpiring  talents  of  his 
father  ;  he  was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted 
with  that  fanatical  fpirit  which  his  father  had  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  cultivated  :  on  the  redoration  he  went  a- 
broad;  but  returned  1680  under  the  affumed  name  of 
Clark,  and  fettled  at  Cheffiunt  in  Hertfordffiire,  where 
he  lived  privately,  and  died  in  1712,  aged  86. 

CRONENBURG,a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Hefle 
Caffel,  with  a  drong  cadle.  It  is  fcated  at  the  foot  of 
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a  high  mountain,  on  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  furrounded 
with  a  double  wall.  E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

Cronenburg,  a  drong  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifle  of  Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  found,  where  . 
the  Danes  take  toll  of  i’uch  fliips  as  are  bound  for  the 
Baltic.  It  was  very  richly  furniffied,  but  pillaged  by 
the  Swedes  in  1658,  who  took  away  the  furniture, 
among  which  were  fome  datues  of  malfy  filver.  It  is 
built  upon  piles.  E.  Long.  12.  50.  N.  Lat.  56.  o. 

CRONSLOT,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  a 
little  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Neva,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Fin¬ 
land.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  which  is  the  dation  of 
the  Ruffian  fleet,  and  where  the  great  magazines  of 
naval  dores  as  well  as  docks  and  yards  for  building 
fhips  are.  E.  Long.  32.  o.  N.  Lat.  60. 

CRONSTAT,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia,  fubjeCt  to  the  houfe  of  Audria. 
E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  the  liighed  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  off. 
It  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  corn  gathered  off  a  field 
in  liarved.  See  Agriculture,  Part  II.  SeCI.  ii. 
v.  vi. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozier,  a  ffiepherd’s  crook ;  a  fym- 
bol  of  padoral  authority,  confiding  of  a  gold  or  filver 
daff,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occafionally  before 
biffiops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  folemn  benedictions.  The  cudom  of  bearing 
a  padoral  daff  before  biffiops  is  very  ancient.  Regular 
abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with  a  mitre  and  crofier. 
Among  the  Greeks  none  but  a  patriarch  had  a  right 
to  the  crofier. 

Crosier,  in  adronomy,  four  ffars  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who 
fail  in  fouth  latitudes  to  find  the  antarCIic  pole. 

CROSLET,  in  heraldy,  is  when  a  crols  is  eroded 
again  at  a  fmall  didance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Up¬ 
ton  fays  it  is  not  fo  often  borne  by  itfeff  in  arms,  as  o- 
ther  erodes  are,  but  often  in  diminutives,  that  is,  in 
fmall  croflets  fcattered  about  the  field.  See  Heral¬ 
dry,  n°  26.  examp.  10. 

CROSS,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  puniffiment,  or 
rather  the  inflrument  wherewith  it  was  infliCted,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  pieces  of  Wood  eroding  each  other. 

This  punifliment  was  only  infliCted  on  malefaCtors 
and  Haves,  and  thence  called  fervilt  fupplicium.  The 
mod  uftial  method  was  to  nail  the  criminal’s  hands  and 
feet  to  this  machine,  in  an  ereCt  podure ,•  though  there 
are  indances  of  criminals  fo  nailed  with  their  head 
downward. 

Invention  of  the  Cross,  a  fedival  obferved  on  May 
3d,  by  the  Latin  church,  in  memory  of  the  eniprefs 
Helena’s  (the  mother  of  Condantine)  finding  the  true 
crols  of  Chrid  on  mount  Calvary,  where  ffie  caufed 
ereCt  a  church  for  the  prefervation  of  it. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  a  grand  fedival  folemnized 
on  September  14th  in  commemoration  of  Heraclius’s 
redoring  to  mount  Calvary  the  true  crofs,  that  had 
been  carried  off  by  Cofroes  king  of  Perfia,  upon  taking 
the  city  of  Jerufalem. 

Order  of  the  Cross,  an  order  of  ladies  indituted  in 
1668,  by  the  emprefs  Eleanora  de  Gonzagua,  wife  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  on  occafion  of  the  miraculous 
recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs,  wherein  were  inclo¬ 
fed 
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Crofs.  fed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of  the  allies  of  a 

- part  of  the  palace  that  had  been  burnt  clown  ;  though 

the  fire  burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and 
melted  the  cryfial,  it  appeared  that  the  wood  had  not 
received  the  leafi  damage. 

Cross,  in  heraldry.  See  Heraldry,  n°  25. 

The  crofs  is  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  bearing-, 
and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  coats  of  arms 
of  thofe  whole  anceftors  attended  the  warlike  expe¬ 
ditions  againfi  the  Turks. 

Cross,  in  mining,  two  nicks  cut  on  the  fuperficies 
of  the  earth,  thus  +,  which  the  miners  make  when 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives 
the  miners  three  days  liberty  to  make  and  to  fet  on 
llones.  As  many  of  thefe  crofles  as  the  miner  makes, 
lb  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein, 
provided  he  fet  on  Hones  within  three  days  after  ma¬ 
king  his  crofs  or  crolfes.  But  if  he  make  but  one 
crofs,  and  a  flander-by  makes  the  fecond,  and  a 
ltranger  makes  the  third,  every  one  is  ferved  with 
the  next  mear,  according  as  they  have  firB  or  lall, 
fooner  or  later  made  their  crofs,  or  crofTes  upon  the 
ground. 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  right  fide,  or 
face  ;  the  other  being  called  the  pile  or  reverfe.  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverfe  was  meant 
by  the  crofs ;  becaufe  at  this  time,  with  11s,  it  is  marked 
with  figures  difpofed  in.  that  form  :  but  the  Hamping 
the  head  of  the  prince  in  thefe  kingdoms,  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cufiom  of 
Unking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  crofs,  while  the 
other,  called  the  pile,  contained  the  arms,  or  fome 
other  device. 

CROSs-JSiir  Shot,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar  palling 
through  it,  and  Handing  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  lules :  it  is  ufed  at  fea,  for  defiroying  the  ene¬ 
my’s  rigging. 

Cross -Jack,  pronounced  cro-jeck,  a  fail  extended 
on  the  lower  yard  of  the  mizen  mall,  which  is  hence 
called  the  crofs-jack  yard.  This  fail,  however,  has 
generally  been  found  of  little  fervice,  and  is  therefore 
very  leldom  ufed. 

Cross -Piece,  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over  the 
•mhulLfs  of  a  merchant-lhip  from  the  knight-heads  to 
the  belfry.  It  is  fiuck  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 
ufed  to  fafien  the  running  rigging  as  occafion  requires. 
See  Windlass. 

Cross  Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fnpported  by 
the  cheeks  and  trellle-trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  mafis,  athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  fuftain 
the  frame  of  the  top. 

Cross-5  //,  in  ornithology.  See  Loxia. 

Cross  Wort,  in  botany.  See  Vai.entia. 

Cross,  an  Englilh  artill,  famous  only  for  copying, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Of  this  ta¬ 
lent  there  is  a  ftory  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
Ikill  than  of  his  probity.  -  He  is  faid  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madona 
of  Raphael  in  S‘  Mark’s  church  at  Venice ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  Hate  for  that  purpofe,  he 
executed  his  piece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  decep¬ 
tion  was  not  detedied  until  it  was  too  late  to  recover 
the  lofs  ;  anti  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver’s  time 


by  the  Spanilh  ambaflador  for  his  mafier,  who  placed 
it  in  the  efcnrial.  •< 

CROSSEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany,  Crotalus~ 
and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bobar  and 
Oder,  in -a  fertile  country  abounding  in  wine  and 
fruits.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  which  is  for¬ 
tified.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

CROTALARIA,  Rattle-wort  ;  a  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  1 1  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
warm  climates.  They  rife  from  18  inches  to  5  feet 
in  height,  and  are  adorned  with  flowers  of  a  blue  or 
yellow  colour.  The  moH  remarkable  fpecies  is  the 
retufa  with  Ample  oblong  wedged  leaves.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  Eafi  Indies.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the  pods 
fmooth,  cylindrical,  inflated,  and  placed  horizontally  : 
they  are  filled  with  feeds,  which,  when  dried,  and 
lhaken  by  the  flighted  wind,  emit  a  rattling  noife : 
and  this,  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  the  plant  is  native,  is  attributed  to  the  devil,, 
who  is  thought  to  deliver  his  oracles  in  this  whimfical 
manner. 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-snake,  in  zoology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes  ;  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  The  belly  is  furniflied 
with  feuta,  and  the  tail  has  both  feuta  and  feales  ;  but 
the  principal  charaCterifiic  of  this  genus,  is  the  rattle 
at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  rattles  coniifi  of  feveral 
articulated  crufiaceous,  or  rather  horny,  bags,  which 
make  a  confiderable  rattling  noife  when  the  creature 
moves,  and  ferves  to  warn  people  of  their  approach. 

There  are  five  fpecies  ;  and  the  bite  of  every  one  of 
them  is  fo  highly  poifonous,  that  it  generally  kills  in  a 
Ihort  time.  Of  thefe  we  have  no  account  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  except  that  given  by  Mr  Catefby  of 
the  horridns,  or  American  rattle-lnake.  This  grows 
fometimes  to  the  length  of  8  feet,  and  weighs  between 
8  and  9  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  brown  ; 
the  eye  red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  yellow- 
ilh- brown  colour,  tranfverfely  marked  with  irregular 
broad  black  lifls.  The  rattle  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
compofed  of  feveral  horny,  membranous,  cells,  of  an 
undulated  pyramidal  figure.  Thefe  are  articulated 
within  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of 
the  firfi  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  bafis  of  the  protu¬ 
berant  ring  of  the  third,  and  fo  on  ;  which  articula¬ 
tion,  being  very  loofe,  gives  liberty  to  the  parts  of  the 
cells  that  are  inclofed  within  the  outward  rings  to  firike 
againfi  the  fides  of  them,  and  fo  to  caufe  the  rattling 
noife  which  is  heard  when  the  fnake  fliakes  its  tail. 

This  is  the  moH  inactive  and  flow  moving  of  all  the- 
tlie  fnakes,  and  is  never  the  aggreflor  except  in  what 
it  preys  upon.  The  above  gentleman  is  of  opinion 
that  no  remedy  is  yet  difeovered  for  the  bite  of  this 
animal.  He  had  frequently  accefs  to  fee  Indians 
bit  by  it,  and  always  thought  that  thofe  who  recove¬ 
red  were  cured  -more  through  the  force  of  nature, 
or  by  reafon  of  the  flightnefs  of  the  bite,  than  by  the. 
remedies  ufed.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Indians  know 
their  defliny  the  moment  they  are  bit ;  and  if  the 
bite  happens  to  be  on  any  of  the  large  veins,  they  ap¬ 
ply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them  to  be  entirely  ufe- 
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Crotchet  lefs.  He  believes  the  reports  of  the  fafcinating  power 
il  of  this  ferpent,  though  he  never  had  an  opportunity 
Crotona.  Qf  feejng  jt-  See  Plate  LXXXIV.tig.  IO. 

CROTCHET,  in  mulic,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha¬ 
racters  of  time,  marked  thus  ,  equal  to  half  a  mi¬ 
nim,  and  double  of  a  quaver. 

Crotchets  are  alio  marks  or  characters,  ferving 
to  inclofe  a  word  or  fentence  which  is  diftinguilhed 
from  the  reft,  being  generally  in  this  form  £  ]. 

CROTON,  wild  ricinus  ;  a  genus  of  thepoly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  21  fpecies  ;  the  only  remarkable  one  of  which 
is  the  tinCtorium,  or  plant  from  which  the  French  turn- 
1‘ole  is  made.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of 
France  :  it  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  about  9  inches 
high,  with  an  herbaceous  branching  (talk,  garnilhed 
with  irregular  or  rhomboidal  figured  leaves,  which 
are  near  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide  in  ftieir  wideft  part.  Thefe  ftand  upon  flender 
foot-ftalks  near  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  fliort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of  the  (talks, 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  upper  part  of  the  fpike 
is  compofed  of  male  flowers,  having  many  (lamina 
which  coalefce  at  the  bottom  ;  the  lower  part  hath 
female  flowers,  which  have  each  a  roundilh,  three- 
cornered,  germen  ;  thefe  afterwards  become  a  round- 
ifli  capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  three  cells,  each 
including  one  roundilh  feed.  This  flowers  in  July ;  but 
unlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  on  a  hot-bed, 
they  do  not  ripen  feeds  in  this  country.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  (hould  be  fown  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  an  old  tan-bed  in  a  frame,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  cold  in  the  winter  ;  and  in  the 
fpring  following  the  pot  (hould  be  removed  to  a  frelh 
hot-bed,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  in  a  month’s 
time.  When  they  are  grown  large  enough  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  they  are  then  to  be  planted  each  in  a  fmall 
pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed,  being  careful 
to  (hade  the  gla(fes  daily,  until  the  plants  have  taken 
new  root :  then  they  (hould  have  air  daily  admitted 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  but  little 
water  given  them.  By  this  method  only  they  can  be 
brought  to  flower  well,  and  produce  good  feeds  in 
this  country. 

From  this  plant  is  made  the  turnfole  nfed  for  colour¬ 
ing  wines  and  jellies.  It  is  made  of  the  juice  which 
is  lodged  between  the  empalement  and  the  feeds ; 
which,  if  rubbed  on  cloths,  at  firft  appears  of  a  lively 
green,  but  afterwards  changes  to  a  bluilh  purple  co¬ 
lour.  If  thefe  cloths  are  put  into  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  wrung,  they  will  dye  the  water  to  a  claret  co¬ 
lour.  The  rags  thus  dyed  are  brought  to  this  country, 
and  fold  in  the  druggift’s  (hops  under  the  name  of  turu- 
fole. 

The  other  fpecies  of  croton  are  natives  of  warmer 
climates.  From  one  of  them,  called  the  phyfe-nut 
tree ,  is  obtained  a  milky  juice,  faid  to  be  applied  to 
green  wounds  with  fuccefs.  The  nut,  when  ripe, 
yields  a  conliderable  quantity  of  oil,  a  fpoonful  of 
which  fwallowed  when  fre(h  is  of  a  purgative  quality, 
and  is  proper  for  abating  droplical  fwellings. 

CROTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Taranto,  with  a  bifhop’s 


fee  and  a  citadel.  E.  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  39.  io.  Crotoy 
CROTOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  and  in  Cr»w 

Ponthieu.  The  fortifications  are  demoliflied.  It  is  .„° , 
feated  at  lie  mouth  of  the  river  Somme.  E.  Long. 

1.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

CROUCHED  friars.  See  Croisiers. 

CROUP,  in  medicine.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  that  article. 

Croup  of  a  Horfe ,  in  the  menage,  the  extremity 
of  the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  menage,  a  leap,  in  which  the 
horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUZAS  (John  Peter  de),  a  learned  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  was  born  in  1663  :  having  made 
great  progrefs  ill  the  mathematics  and  the  philofophy 
of  DesCartes,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  Holland,  and 
France  ;  was  fucceflively  profeffor  in  feveral  univer- 
fities  ;  and  at  length  was  chofen  governor  to  prince 
Frederic  of  Heffe-Caffel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  mod  efteemed  of 
which  are,  1 .  His  Logic,  the  bed  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  174T,  in  6  vols  8V0  ;  2.  A  Treatife  on  Beauty ; 

3.  A  Treatife  on  Ihe  Education  of  Children,  2  vols 
1 2“°  ;  4.  Several  Treatifes  on  Philofophical  and  Ma¬ 
thematical  Subjects,  be.  He  died  at  Laufanne  in 
1748. 

CROW,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus. 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
claw  at  one  end,  and  a  (harp  point  at  the  other  ;  ufed 
for  heaving  or  purchafing  great  weights. 

Crow’s  Bill,  among  furgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps, 
for  drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of 
wonnds. 

Crow’s  Feet,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
having  four  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  fo  made,  that  whatever  way  they  fall,  there  is 
dill  a  point  up  :  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches,  or 
in  palfes  whpre  the  enemy’s  cavalry  are  to  march, 
proving  very  troublefome,  by  running  into  the  horfe’s 
feet  and  laming  them. 

Crow-Fog/,  on  (hip-board,  a  complication  of  fmall 
cprds  fpreading  out  from  a  long  block,  like  the  fmaller 
parts  which  extend  from  the  back-bone  of  a  herring* 

(Plate  LXXXII.  fig.  12).  It  is  ufed  to  fufpend  the 
ownings;  or  to  keep  the  top- fails  from  ftriking  vio¬ 
lently,  and  fretting  againft  the  tops. 

CRow-iVi'/,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild-fowl 
in  the  winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time. 

This  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or  fine  pack-thread ; 
the  melhes  (hould  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three;  it  muft  be  verged  on 
the  (ide  with  good  ftrong  cord,  and  ftretched  out  very 
ftiff  on  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you  would  (pread 
your  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length  and 
breadth;  then  faften  the  lower  end  of  the  net  all 
along  the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and  dowrt ; 
the  upper  end  of  the  net  mud  ftand  extended  on  the 
long  cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ftaked  firft 
to  the  earth  by  a  ftrong  cord  about  five  yards  diftant 
from  the  net.  Place  rhis  cord  in  an  even  line  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  net.  The  other  end  muft  be 
at  lead  25  yards  diftant  to  reach  into  fome  natural  or 
artificial 
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artificial  Ihelter,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie 
concealed  from  the  fowl,  otherwife  no  good  l'uccefs 
can  be  expected.  The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fucli 
exaft  order  that  it  may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl 
on  the  leaft  pull  of  the  cord,  which  muft  be  done 
l'martly,  left  the  fowl  Ihould  prove  too  quick  for  you. 
This  net  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other 
birds  on  corn-fields  newly  fown  ;  as  alfo  in  ftubble- 
fields,  provided  the  ftubble  conceals  the  net  from  the 
birds. 

CROWD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  number  of 
people  affembled  in  a  place  fcarce  big  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

To  Crowd,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  carry  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  force  of  fail  upon  a  fliip,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  her  courfe  on  fome  important  occafion  ;  as 
in  purfuit  of,  or  flight  from,  an  enemy  ;  to  efcape  any 
immediate  danger,  ire. 

CROWLAND,  a  town  in  Lincolnfliire,  feated  in 
the  Fen  ns,  in  a  dirty  foil,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey 
of  very  great  note.  There  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by 
narrow  caufeways,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  It 
has  three  ftreets,  feparated  from  each  other  by  water- 
courfes,  whofe  banks  are  fupported  by  piles,  and  fet 
with  willow  trees.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  fifh  and 
fowl,  which  are  in  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools 
and  marlhes.  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings, 
fovereign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  mark  of  their 
dignity. 

In  feripture  there  is  frequent  mention  of  crowns, 
and  the  ufe  of  them  feems  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high  prieft  wore  a  crown, 
which  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure 
blue.  It  feems  alfo  as  if  private  priefts,  and  even 
common  Ifraelites,  wore  alfo  a  fort  of  crown,  fince 
God  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor 
affume  the  marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown 
was  no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  the 
Jews  and  feveral  people  in  the  eaft  girt  their  heads. 
And  indeed  the  firft  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  ban¬ 
delet  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we 
ftill  fee  it  reprefented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After¬ 
wards  they  confifted  of  two  bandelets  ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds ;  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  infomuch  that  Claudius  Saturni- 
nus  fays,  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had 
not  been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  were  fearch- 
ed  to  find  different  crowns  for  the  feveral  deities ;  and 
they  were  ufed  not  only  on  the  ftatues  and  images  of 
the  gods,  by  the  priefts  in  facrificing,  and  by  kings 
and  emperors,  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of 
houfes,  facred  veffels,  victims,  Ihips,  ire. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns, 
ftill  feen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radial 
or  radiating  crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonuet  or 
cap,  fomething  like  the  mortier. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowns, 
which  they  diftributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchieve- 
tnents  ;  as,  1.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
bellowed  upon  generals,  who  were  intitled  to  the  ho- 
Vol.  III.. 


nours  of  the  leffer  triumph,  called  ovation,  2.  The 
naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of  gold, 
with  ornaments  reprei'enting  beaks  of  ihips,  and  given 
to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  foldier  who 
firft  boarded  an  enemy’s  fliip.  3.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  vai/aris,  or  caftreufis ,  a  circle  of  gold  railed 
with  jewels  or  paltlades ;  the  reward  of  him  who  firft 
forced  the  enemy’s  entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattled  ;  given 
to  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  befieged  place, 
and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him 
who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  6.  The  trium¬ 
phal  crown,  confiding  at  firft  of  Wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to  fuch  generals 
as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  7.  The  crown  cal¬ 
led  obfidionalis,  or  graminea,  made  of  grafs  growing 
on  the  place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  de¬ 
livered  a  Roman  army  from  a  fiege.  8.  The  rat 
dial  crown,  given  to  princes  at  their  tranllation  among 
the  gods.  We  meet  alfo  with  the  corona  aurea, 
often  bellowed  on  l'oldiers,  without  any  other  additio¬ 
nal  term ;  athletic  crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  de- 
ftined  to  crown  victims  at  the  public  games,  poets, 
orators,  &c.  All  thefe  crowns  were  marks  of  no¬ 
bility  to  the  wearers;  and  upon  competitions  with 
rivals  for  rank  and  dignities,  often  determined  the 
preference  in  their  favour.  See  Plate  LXXX11.  fig. 
IS,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22.  For  an  account  of 
modern  crowns,  fee  Heraldry,  n°42. 

Crown  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  poffeffions  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  crown  of  England,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  William  Blackftone,  is,  by  common  law 
and  conftitutional  cuilom,  hereditary ;  and  this  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  the  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited 
by  aft  of  parliament,  under  which  limitations  the 
crown  ftill  continues  hereditary.  See  Succession; 

Pleas  of  the  Crown.  S^e  Pleas. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  a  general  name  for  coins 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  which  are  of,  or  very  near, 
the  value  of  five  lhillings  fterling. 

CROvttx-Office,  an  office  belonging  to  the  king’s 
bench  court,  of  which  the  king's  coroner  or  attorney 
is  commonly  mafter.  In  this  office,  the  attorney -ge¬ 
neral  and  clerk  of  the  crown  feverally  exhibit  infor¬ 
mations  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  at  common 
law,  as  in  the  cafe  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
13 c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king. 

Crown-<7/*/},  denotes  the  fineftfortof  window- 
glafs.  See  Glass. 

Crown -Scabs,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xxxvi.  2. 

Ckovsh -Wheel  of  a  Watch,  the  upper  wheel  next 
the  balance  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance, 
and  in  royal  pendulums  is  called  the  fusing-wheel. 

Crown  Imperial,  in  botany.  See  Fritillaria. 

CROWN E  (John),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  a  minifter. 
Being  impatient  of  the  gloomy  reftraint  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old  lady  ;  of  which  he 
was  foon  as  weary  as  he  had  been  of  America.  He 
then  had  recourfe  to  his  pen,  which  quickly  procured 
13  P  him 
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Croxai  him  favour  at  court ;  but  this  kind  of  fubfiftence  pro- 
|  ving  precarious,  he  ventured  to  folicit  Charles  II.  for 

Crucifix.  fome  eftablifhment.  Charles  promifed  to  provide  for 
’  him,  but  infilled  firft  on  having  another  comedy  ;  and 
fuggefted  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanilh  play,  from 
which  Crowne  produced  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly 
Nice  :  but  the  fudden  death  of  the  king  on  the  laft 
day  of  the  rehearfal,  plunged  him  at  once  from  his 
pleafing  expectations  into  diiappointment  and  diftrefs, 
and  left  him  no  refource  but  his  wits.  He  died  fome 
time  about  the  year  1 703  ;  and  left  behind  him  1 7  tra¬ 
gedies  and  comedies,  fome  of  which  are  aCted  with 
great  fuccefs.  His  chief  excellency  lay  in  comedy ; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
His  plots  are  for  the  molt  part  his  own  invention  ;  his 
characters  are  in  general  ftrongly  coloured  and  highly 
finilhed ;  aqd  his  dialogue  lively  and  lpirited,  attentive¬ 
ly  diverfified,  and  well  adapted  to  the  feveral  fpeak- 
ers.  So  that  on  the  whole  he  may  afluredly  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ttand  at  leaft  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dra¬ 
matic  writers. 

CROXAL  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englifh  divine, 
who  in  his  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  intitled 
The  Fair  Circajpan.  He  had  the  livings  of  Hampton 
in  Middlefex  ;  and  the  united  parilhes  of  S‘  Mary  So- 
merfet,  and  S‘  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London ;  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He  published 
many  other  poems  and  tranflations,  with  an  entire 
Englifh  edition  of  E fop’s  Fables.  In  confequence  of 
his  attachment  to  Whig  principles,  he  enjoyed  fome 
other  preferments,  and  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II. 

CROYDON,  a  Town  in  Surry,  in  England.  Its 
fituation  is  low,  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river 
Wandel,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  furrounded  with  hills. 
It  is  pretty  large,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  being  the 
feat  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  large 
handfome  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a  free  fchool.  W. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  22. 

CRUCIAL  incision,  in  furgery,  an  incifion  made 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs. 

CRUCIANELLA,  petty  madder;  agenusoftlie 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  five  fpecies,  natives  of  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  but  none  of  them  poflefled  of 
any  remarkable  quality. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  veflel  made  of  earth,  and 
fo  tempered  and  backed  as  to  endure  the  greateft  fire. 
They  are  ufed  to  melt  metals,  and  to  flux  minerals, 
ores,  ire.  See  Chemistry,  n°  86. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  crofs  upon  which  the  body  of  Chrift 
is  fattened  in  effigy,  ufed  by  the  Roman  catholics  to 
excite  in  their  minds  a  ftrong  idea  of  our  Saviour’s 
paffion. 

They  efteem  it  an  efTential  circumftance  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip  performed  at  the  altar ;  and  on  Good 
Fridav  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  it,  which 
is  done  in  thefe  words,  0  crux  ave,fpes  unica  ;  “  Hail, 
thou  crofs,  our  only  hope.”  The  officiating  prieft  un¬ 
covers  the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  fays,  Eece  lignum  crucis ;  “  Behold  the  wood 
of  the  crofs  ”  The  people  anfwer,  in  quo  falus 
mundi  p  pendit ;  “  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
fuffered  death.”  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow 


with  great  reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  crucifix! 
wood.  n 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  capital  punifhment  by  nailing  Crufca. 
the  criminal  to  a  crofs.  See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  difpofed 
crofs-ways  ;  but  more  especially  ufed  by  botanifts,  for 
flowers  confifting  of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fomething  that  has 
not  patted  the  fire,  or  had  a  proper  degree  of  coc- 
tion. 

CRUDITY,  among  phyficians,  is  applied  to  undi- 
gefted  fubftances  in  the  ftomach  ;  to  humours  in  the 
body  which  are  unconcodled,  and  not  prepared  for  ex* 
pulfion  ;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISE,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  to  fail  back 
and  fore  within  a  certain  fpace  of  the  fea,  as  well  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  as  to  protect  our  own  trading  vef- 
fels. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  firiall  men  of  war 
made  ufe  of  to  and-  fro  in  the  channel,  and  elfewhere, 
to  fecure  our  merchant  fhips  and  veflels  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fmal!  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  fuch  as  fail  well,  and  are  commonly  well  man¬ 
ned  :  and  indeed  the  fafety  of  the  trade  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other  places, 
abfolutely  requires  the  conftant  keeping  out  fuch  fhips 
at  fea. 

CRUMENTATA,  among  zoologifts,  animals  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  pouch,  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their 
young  in  time  of  danger;  as  the  opofliim.  See  Di- 

DEtPHIS. 

CRUOR,  fometimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general ; 
fometimes  only  the  venous  blood  ;  and  fometimes  ex- 
travafated  or  coagulated  blood;  but  is  molt  frequently 
ufed  for  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  limpid  or  ferous  part. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  menage,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe, 
the  rump;  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe’s 
tail,  and  drawn  up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  catting  the  faddle  for¬ 
wards  on  his  neck. 

CRURriEUS,  or  Crureus,  Mufculus,  in  anatomy, 
a  flefhy  mafs,  covering  almoft  all  the  forefide  of  the 
os  femorb,  between  the  two  vafti,  which  likewife  co¬ 
ver  the  edges  of  this  mul’cle  on  each  fide.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  ar¬ 
tery  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 
heart.  See  Anatomy,  n°  387.  g. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the  body  con¬ 
tained  between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUS  ADO,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguefe  coin,  flruck 
under  Alphonfus  V.  about  the  year  1457,  at  the  time 
when  pope  Calixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a  croifade 
againft  the  infidels.  This  coin  has  a  crofs  on  one  fide, 
and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on  the  other. 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  bran,  is  in  ufe 
amongft  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called 
della  Crufca ,  eftablifhed  at  Florence  for  purifying  and 
perfecting  the  Tufcan  language.  See  Academy, 

N°  10.  The  academy  took  its  name  from  its  office, 
and  the  end  propofed  by  it ;  which  is,  to  refine  the 
.  language. 
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Crufta  language,  and  as  it  were  to  feparate  the  bran  from 

I  it.  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  lieve  ;  and  its  motto, 

Cruth'  II  p'tu  bet  fior  tie  coglie  ;  that  is,  “  It  gathers  the  fi- 
nefl  flour  thereof.”  In  the  hall  or  apartment  where 
the  academy  meets,  M.  Monconis  informs  us,  that 
every  thing  bears  an  allufion  to  the  name  and  device  : 
the  feats  are  in  the  form  of  a  baker’s  bafket  ;  their 
backs  like  a  fhovel  for  moving  of  corn  j  the  culhions 
of  grey  fattin,  in  form  of  facks  or  wallets  ;  and  the 
branches  where  the  lights  are  placed  refembling  facks. 
The  vocabulary  Della  Crttfca  is  an  excellent  Italian 
dictionary,  compofed  by  this  academy, 

CRUSTA  lactea,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
Achor. 

CRUST ACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  animals 
covered  with  fhells  made  up  of  feveral  pieces,  in  con- 
tradiftinClion  to  thofe  confifling  of  a  Angle  piece, 

CRUTH,  or  Crowth,  a  kind  of  mufical  inflru- 
ment  formerly  in  ule  among  the  common  people  in 
Wales.  It  is  of  the  fidicinal  kind,  fomewhat  refem¬ 
bling  a  violin,  22  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  thicknefs.  It  has  fix  firings  fupported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow  :  the  bridge  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  flat  and  not 
convex  on  the  top ;  a  circumftance  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  firings  are  to  be  flruck  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  afford  a  fucceffion  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  fides 
of  the  inllrument,  but  in  an  oblique  dire&ion  ;  and, 
which  is  further  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found-holes,  which 
are  circular,  and  refls  on  the  infide  of  the  back ;  the 
other  foot,  which  is  proportionably  fhorter,  refling  on 
the  belly  before  the  other  found-hole.  Of  the  firings, 
the  four  firft  are  conducted  from  the  bridge  down  the 
finger-board,  as  in  a  common  violin  ;  but  the  fifth 
and  fixth,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch 
to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  either  by 
wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron 
pins,  which  are  turned  with  a  wreft  like  thofe  of  a 
harp  or  fpinnet.  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fifth  and  fixth  firings  are  the  unifon  and  oc¬ 
tave  of  G  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C  ;  and 
the  fecond  and  firft,  the  fame  of  D  ;  fo  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  firings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth  to  the 
firft. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inflrument,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Leland  ;  neverthelefs  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  is  fo  flrong  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  where  it  was  uled,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
ground  of  conjecture,  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  the  whole  fidicinal  fpecies  of  mufical  inftru- 
tnents.  Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which 
tends  alfo  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
arifes  from  a  difcovery  lately  made  and  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  fociety  of  antiquarians,  refpeCling  the  abbey, 
church  of  Melrofe  in  Scotland,  fnppofed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  feems  that  a- 
niong  the  out  fide  ornaments  of  that  church  there  is 
the  reprefen tation  of  a  cruth ,  very  little  different  from 
the  defcription  above  given.  The  inflrument  is  now 
difufed,  in  fo  much  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom 


we  extraCl,  tells  us,  that  there  is  but  one  perfon  in  Crux 
the  whole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  can  play 
upon  it ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  near  60  years  of  ry  a  ' 
age,  the  fucceffion  of  performers  is  probably  near  an 
end. 

CRUX,  or  S<  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
fituated  about  60  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Porto-Rico,  and 
fubjetft  to  France.  W.  Long.  64.  o.  N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

CRYMODES,  among  phylicians,  a  kind  of  fever 
attended  with  a  fhivering  cold,  and  inflammation  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  (from  occultus ,  “  con¬ 
cealed,”  and  nuptia ,  “  nuptials”),  the  24th 

clafs  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem,  comprehending  thofe 
plants  whofe  fructification  is  concealed  either  through 
minutenefs,  or  within  the  fruit.  See  Botany,  p.  1293, 

I299;  and  the  Scheme,  p.  1292. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  fympathetic  ink.  See  Cipher  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL*  the  name  of  a  very  large  clafs  of  foflils  ; 
hard,  pellucid,  and  naturally  colourlefs  ;  of  regularly 
angular  figures,  compofed  of  fimple,  not  filamentous 
plates ;  not  flexible  nor  elaflic,  giving  fire  with  fteel ; 
not  fermenting  in  acid  menltrua,  and  calcining  in  a 
flrong  fire. 

The  orders  of  pure  cryflal  are  three  ;  the  firfl  is 
perfect  columnar  cryflals,  with  double  pyramids,  com¬ 
pofed  of  18  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end  :  the  fe¬ 
cond  order  is  that  of  perfect  cryflals,  with  double  py¬ 
ramids,  without  a  column,  compofed  either  of  1 2  or 
of  16  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined 
clofely  bafe  to  bafe,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
column  :  the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfect  cryflals, 
with  fingle  pyramids,  compofed  either  of  12  or  10 
planes,  in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affix¬ 
ed  irregularly  at  one  end  to  fome  folid  body,  and  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  other  by  an  hexangular- or  pentangular 
pyramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into  which  cryflal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted  :  but  under  thefe  there 
are  almofl  infinite  varieties  in  the  number  of  angles, 
and  the  length,  thicknefs,  and  other  accidents  of  the 
columns  and  pyramids. 

When  cryflal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  it  aflumes  a  variety  of  fi¬ 
gures  wholly  different  from  thefe,  conflituting  a  fourth 
order,  under  the  name  of  metalline  cryflals  :  when 
that  metal  is  lead,  the  cryflal  affumes  the  form  of  a 
cube ;  when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with 
a  broad  bafe;  when  iron,  the  cryflal  is  found  concre¬ 
ted  in  rhomboidal  figures  :  thefe  cryflals  are  very 
common  about  mines  ;  but  the  common  fpars,  which 
are  liable  to  be  influenced  in  the  fame  manner  by  the 
metals,  and  to  appear  in  the  very  fame  form,  are  to 
be  carefully  diflinguifhed  from  them.  There  is  One 
very  eafy  tefl  for  this  purpofe,  which  is,  that  all  fpars 
are  fubjedl  to  be  diffolved  by  aqua  fortis,  and  effer- 
vefce  violently  only  on  its  touching  them  :  but  it  has 
no  fuch  effects  on  cryflal. 

The  pebble- cryflal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular 
columns,  affixed  to  a  folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infi- 
13  P  2  nitely 
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Cryftal.  nitely  more  fo  :  this,  is  what  we  call  fprig  or  rock 

- "  cryftal,  and  is  the  fpecies  defcribed  by  moll  authors 

•  under  the  name  of  cryftal  of  the  J hops ,  or  that  kept 
for  medicinal  ufes. 

The  origin  and  formation  of  cryftals,  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  them,  deferve  a  very  nice  inquiry  ; 
fince  many  of  the  more  compound  foflile  bodies  are 
formed  chiefly  either  of  cryftal,  or  of  fpar,  a  body  in 
many  things  relembling  it.  The  original  formation 
and  coalefcence  of  thofe  bodies  of  which  fpar  is  the 
balls,  we  know  may  have  been  but  of  yefterday,  lince 
we  have  evident  proofs  that  fpar  is  concreting  to  this 
day,  and  that  fparry  bodies  are  forming  every  mo* 
ment.  This  is  evident  from  the  fparry  ftalaCtiae  in 
the  arches  of  modern  buildings,  particularly  in  one  fo 
lately  built  as  the  new  bridge  at  Weftminfter  ;  the 
roofs  of  the  arches  of  which  were  filled  with  thefe 
fpars  within  a  year  after  they  were  built.  It  is  alfo 
demonftrable  that  the  fpars  are  not  formed  of  matter 
exfuding  from  the  (tone,  fince  brick  arches  abound 
equally  with  them  ;  and  the  brick  vault  which  fup- 
ports  part  of  the  grand  terrace  at  London,  was  fome 
time  ago  fo  full  of  them  that  there  was  not  room  to 
walk.  Thefe  obfervations  fufficiently  demonflrate 
the  growth  of  fpar  ;  but  the  vegetation  of  cryftal  re¬ 
mained  dubious  till  Dr  Hill  Ihewed  by  fome  experi¬ 
ments  that  cryftal,  as  well  as  fpar,  is  diflolved  in  every 
kind  of  water,  even  fuch  as  appears  to  be  moll  pure 
and  clear.  This  is  alfo  probable  from  an  obfervation 
of  Neuman’s,  who  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  leaves, 
(talks  of  plants,  hay,  draw,  hogs  briftles,  ire.  inclofed 
in  fprigs  of  cryftal.  From  the  regular  forms  in  which 
thefe  natural  cryftals  are  found,  the  regular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  falts  into  different  figures  takes  the  name  of 
cryftallizaticn,  and  both  are  probably  owing  to  the 
*  See  Cry-  fame  caufe  *.  Henckel  gives  us  a  remarkable  account 
ftiillizatton.  0f  the. formation  of  cryftal  out  of  human  urine.  He 
once  filled  a  large  round  glafs-veflel  half  way  up  with 
the  recent  urine  of  a  young  lad,  and  tying  a  bladder 
over  the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  fet  it  in  a  (love  for  four 
years  together,  never  ftirring  it  during  that  whole 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  found  a  number  of 
fmall  white  (tones  growing  to  the  infide  of  the  glafs  ; 
they  were  of  the  nze  of  an  oat-feed,  of  a  prilmatic 
figure,  and  tolerably  pellucid  :  they  ftuck  fo  faft  to  the 
(ides  of  the  glafs  that  they  could  not  be  walhed  off  by 
the  lhaking  about  of  the  urine ;  and  when  taken  out 
had  no  faline  tafte,  and  were  not  foluble  even  in  hot 
water. 

Among  the  largeft  and  fined  cryftals  we  have  any 
account  of,  were  thofe  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Griinfule  between  immenfe  ftrata  of  ftone.  They 
were  all  as  pure  and  limpid  as  the  cleared  water,  and 
the  largeft  of  them  meafured  near  three  feet  in  length, 
and  little  lefs  in  circumference  ;  its  weight  was  250 
pounds.  Others  were  of  130,  100,  and  fo  on,  till 
they  came  to  10  pounds  weight ;  but  thefe  were  the 
fnialleft  found  in  that  place.  Neuman,  however,  tells 
us  of  a  piece  mentioned  in  the  Breflaw  collections, 
which  weighed  upwards  of  400  weight.  In  the  Im¬ 
perial  collection  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  pyramidal  cry¬ 
ftal  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  cut  wholly  out  of  one 
piece.  It  is  ufual  with  the  largeft  cryftals  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws,  and  to 


be  fo  conftru&ed  internally  as  to  fliew  all  the  prifma-  Cryftal 
tic  colours ;  but  the  above  mentioned  ones  were  quite  I 
free  from  thefe  blemifhes,  and  refembled  columns  of  CrY“al  ina 
the  purelt  glafs,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glafs  can 
be  made.  Cryftal  is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  About  Briftol  it  is  found  of  an  ame- 
thyftine  tinge.  In  Silefia  and  Bohemia,  in  Germany, 
it  is  found  (lamed  with  the  colours  of  the  ruby,  lap- 
phire,  emerald,  and  topaz  ;  in  which  cafe  jewellers 
make  great  advantage  of  it,  felling  it  under  the  name 
of  accidental  fapphire,  & c. 

Cryftal  is  frequently  cut  ;  and  luftres,  vafes,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful  Hones.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  chofen  perfectly  clear  and  tranfc 
parent.  It  is  to  be  tried  by  aqua  fortis,  or  by  draw¬ 
ing  it  along  a  pane  of  glafs.  The  genuine  cryftal  will 
not  be  afte&ed  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glafs  alinoll 
like  a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workmanfliip  of 
natural  cryftal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following 
method  is  to  be  ufed  for  recovering  its  brightnefs 
without  hurting  the  polifh.  Mix  together  fix  parts 
of  common  water,  and  one  part  of  brandy  ;  boil  thefe 
over  a  brilk  fire,  and  let  the  cryftal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a 
boiling  (late,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  take  it  out, 
and  rub  it  carefully  over  with  a  brufli  dipped  in  the 
(ame  liquor  ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  wiped  with  a  nap¬ 
kin,  and  by  that  means  its  furface  will  be  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  rendered  as  bright  as  at  firft,  without 
any  injury  to  the  points  of  the  cutting,  or  the  polifh  of 
the  planes  or  facets,  which  would  probably  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  the  cleaning  been  attempted  by  mere  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  cloth. 

Natural  cryftal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into 
a  (late  proper  for  making  glafs  with  alkaline  falts,  and 
thus  becomes  a  very  valuable  fritt.  The  method  of 
doing  it  is  as  follows:  calcine  natural  cryftal  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  ;  when  it  is  red-hot  throw  it  into  cold  water. 

Repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible  that  no 
dult  or  allies  may  get  in  among  the  cryftal.  Dry  this 
calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder'. 

Colouring  Crystal,  for  the  imitation  of  gems. 

See  Doublet. 

Crystal  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  factitious  body,  call  in 
glafs -houfes,  called  cryftal-glafs ;  being,  in  faCt,  no 
more  than  glafs  carried,  in  the  compofition  and  manu¬ 
facture,  to  a  greater  perfection  than  the  common  glafs. 

The  bell  kind  of  glafs-cryftal  is  that  called  Venice *■ 
cryftal,  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.  See  Glass. 

1/land  Crystal.  See  Island  Cryftal. 

Crystai,  Dews.  See  Dew. 

Difdiaelaftid  Crystal.  See  Disdiaclastic.. 

f?ec£-CRYSTAL.  See  Rock -Cryftal. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  fomething  compofed 
of,  or  refembling,  cryftal.  See  Crystal. 

Crystalline  Heavens,  in  ancient  aftronomy,  two 
(pheres,  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and 
the  firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  which  fup- 
pofes  the  heavens  folid,  and  only  fufceptible  of  a  fingle 
motion.  See  Astronomy,  n?  72. 

Crystalline  Humour.  See  Anatomy,  n°  406.  p. 

CRYSTALLINE,  or  Crystallines,  in  medi¬ 
cine,  are  puftules  filled  with  water,  and  fo  called  on 
account  of  their  tranfparency.  They  are  one  of  the 
word  fymptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhoea.  They 

are 
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tCryftalliza-  are  lodged  on  the  prepuce,  without  pain  ;  and  though 

_  tion-  cauled  by  coition,  have  nothing  of  infedion  attending 

t;  them.  The  caule  is  iiippol’ed  to  lie  a  contufion  of  the 

lymphatic  veffels  in  the  part  affected.  Dr  Cockburn, 
who  hath  defcribed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the  cure 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  lime-water,  and  two  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  ul'ed  warm,  as  a  lotion, 
three  times  a-day. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  na¬ 
tural  formation  of  any  fubftance  into  a  regular  figure, 
refembling  that  of  natural  cryftal.  Hence  the  phrafes 
of  cryft.illized  ores,  cryllallized  falts,  ire.  and  even 
the  bafaltic  rocks  are  now  generally  reckoned  to  be 
effe&s  of  this  operation.  See  Basaltes,  and  Vol¬ 
cano.  The  term,  however,  is  moll  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  bodies  of  the  faline  kind,  and  their  leparation 
in  regular  figures  from  the  water,  or  other  fluid  in 
which  they  were  diffolved,  is  called  their  cryjlalliza- 
*  *  See  Che-  lion  *.  The  word  cryfiallization  is  never  applied  to  the 
I  mfirb  freezing  of  water,  or  to  the  conl'olidation  of  metals 
<  1*  7 A-  after  they  have  been  melted ;  though  it  might  certainly 

be  applied  with  as  much  jullice  to  thefe.  iubftances  as 
to  any  others ;  for  all  of  them  concrete  into  a  certain 
regular  form,  from  which  they  never  deviate,  unlefs 
difturbed.  When  water  freezes  flowly,  it  always 
forms  regular  cryftals  of  ice,  which  are  conllantly  of 
the  lame  form.  They  are  long,  needle-like  maffes, 
flattened  on  one  fide,  and  joined  together  in  Rich  a 
manner,  that  the  fmaller  are  inferted  into  the  fides  of 
the  greater  ;  and  thus  thefe  compound  cryftals  have 
the  appearance  of  feathers,  or  branches  of  trees  with 
leaves.  The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  attending 
this  cryftallization  is,  that  the  angle  formed  by  the 
infertion  of  the  fmaller  pieces  into  the  larger  is  either 
60,  or  120  degrees.  The  figures  afliimed  by  metals 
of  different  kinds  have  not  been  fo  exadly  inveltiga- 
ted,  except  in  the  regulus  of  antimony,  which  is  ob- 
lerved  always  to  take  a  ftellated  form.  Experience 
alfo  fhews,  that  all  kinds  of  earths,  or  other  mineral 
matters,  are  capable  of  afl’uming  a  cryftalline  form, 
and  may  eafily  be  made  to  do  fo  by  taking  away  part 
of  the  water  which  diffolves  them. 

Different  falts  affume  different  figures  in  cryftalliza- 
tion,  and  are  thus  moft  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  one 
another.  The  methods  of  reducing  them  into  this, 
form,  for  fide,  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  n°  74.  But  befides  the  large  cryftals  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way,  each  fait  is  capable  of  affuming  a 
very  different  appearance  of  the  cryftalline  kind,  when 
only  a  fingle  drop  of  the  faline  folution  is  made  ufe  of, 
and  the  cryftallization  viewed  through  a  microfcope. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  fpecies  of  cryftallization  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Henry  Baker,  who  was  prelented 
with  a  gold  medal  for  the  difeovery,  in  the  year  1744. 
Thefe  microfcopical  cryftals  lie  diltinguifhes  from  the 
large  ones  by  the  name  of  configurations  ;  but  this 
term  feems  inaccurate,  and  the  diftindion  may  well 
enough  be  preferved  by  calling  the  large  ones  the 
common,  and  the  fmall  ones  the  microfcopical  cryftals 
of  the  fait.  His  method  of  making  thefe  obfervations 
he  gives  in  the  following  words : 

“  I  diffolve  the  fubjed,  to  be  examined,  in  no 
larger  a  quantity  of  rain  or  river  water  than  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  tt  is  fufficient  to  faturate.  If  it  is  a  body  eafily 


diflolvable,  I  make  ufe'  of  cold  water  ;  otherwife  I  Cryftallizs- 
make  the  water  warm,  hot,  or  even  boiling,  accor-  tlon* 
ding  as  I  find  it  neceffary.  After  it  is  perfectly  dif-  ' 
folved,  I  let  it  reft  for  fome  hours,  till,  if  overcharged, 
the  redundant  laline  particles  may  be  precipitated,  and 
fettle  to  the  bottom,  or  Ihoot  into  cryftals  ;  by  which 
means  I  am  moft  likely  to  have  a  folution  of  the  fame 
ftrength  at  one  time  as  at  another  ;  that  is,  a  folution 
fully  charged  with  as  much  as  it  can  hold  up,  and  no 
more ;  ■and  by  thefe  precautions  the  configurations  ap¬ 
pear  alike,  how  often  foever  tried  :  whereas,  if  the 
water  be  lefs  iaturated,  the  proportions  at  different 
times  will  be  fubjed  to  more  uncertainty  x  and  if  it 
be  examined  before  fuch  feparation  and  precipitation 
of  the  redundant  falts,  little  more  will  be  feen  than  a- 
confided  mafs  of  cryftals. 

“  The  folution  being  thus  prepared,  I  take  up  a 
drop  of  it  with  a  goofe  quill  cut  in  fafhion  of  a  fcoop, 
and  place  it  on  a  flat  flip  of  glafs  of  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  In  width,  and  between  three  and  four 
inches  long,  fpreading  it  on  the  glafs  with  the  quill,  in 
either  a  round  or  an  oval  figure,  till  it  appears  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  fo  fliallow 
as  to  rife  very  little  above  the  furface  of  the  glafs. 

When  it  is  fo  difpofed,  I  hold  it  as  level  as  I  can  over 
the  clear  part  of  a  fire  that  is  not  too  fierce,  or  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  at  a  diftance  proportionable  to 
the  heat  it  requires,  (which  experience  only  can  di- 
red),  and  watch  it  very  carefully  till  I-  difcover  the 
faline  particles  beginning  to  gather  and  look  white,  or 
of  fome  other  colour  at  the  extremities  .of  the  edges. 

Then,  (having  adjufted  the  microfcope  before-hand  for 
its  reception,  armed  with  the  fourth  glafs,  which  is  the 
fitteft  for  moft  of  thofe  experiments;,  I  place  it  under 
my  eye,  and  bring  it  exactly  to  the  focus  of  the  mag¬ 
nifier  ;  and,  after  running  over  the  whole  drop,  I  fix. 
iny  attention  on  that  fide  where  I  obferve  any  increafe 
or  pulhing  forwards  of  cryftalline  matter  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  towards  the  centre. 

“  This  motion  is  extremely  flow  at  the  beginning, 
unlefs  the  drop  has  been  overheated,  but  quickens  as. 
the  water  evaporates ;  and,  in  many  kinds,  towards 
the  conclufion,  produces  configurations  with  a  fwift- 
nefs  inconceivable,  compofied  of  an  infinity  of  parts, 
which  are  adjufted  to  each  other  with  an  elegance, 
regularity,  and  order,  beyond  what  the  exadeft  pen¬ 
cil  in  the  world,  guided  by  the  ruler  and  compaffes, 
can  ever  equal,  or  the  moft  luxuriant  imagination, 
fancy. 

“  When  this  adion  once  begins,  the  eye  cannot  be 
taken  off,  even  for  a  moment,  without  lofing  fome- 
thing  worth  obfervation  :  for  the  figures  alter  every 
inftant  till  the  whole  procefs  is  over  ;  and,  in  many- 
lorts,  after  all  feems  at  an  end,  new  forms  arife,  dif¬ 
ferent  entirely  from  any  that  appeared  before,  and 
which  probably  are  owing  to  foine  fmall  quantity  of 
fait  of  another  kind,  which  the  other  feparates  from, 
and  leaves  to  ad  after  itlelf  has  done  :  and  in  fome 
fubjeds,  three  or  four  different  forts  are  obfervable, 
few  or  none  of  them  being  Ample  and  homogeneous. 

“  When  the  configurations  are  fully  formed,  and 
all  the  water  evaporated,  moft  kinds  of  them  are  foon 
deftroyed  again  by  the  moifture  or  adion  of  the  air 
upon  them  ;  their  points  and  angles  lofe  their  Iharp- 

nefis,. 
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Ovyftalliza-  nefs,  become  uneven  and  defaced,  and  moulder,  as  it 
tion.  were,  away.  But  fome  few  are  permanent,  and  be- 
"  ing  inclofed  between  glaffes,  may  be  preferved  months, 

or  even  years,  entertaining  objects  for  the  micro- 
Ccope. 

“  It  happens  oftentimes  that  a  drop  of  faline  folu¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  fpread  on  the  flip  of  glals,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  glals’s  fmoothnefs,  but  breaks  into  little  glo¬ 
bules,  as  it  would  do  if  the  furface  were  greafy ;  this 
was  very  troublefome,  till  I  found  a  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  it,  by  rubbing  the  broken  drop  with  my  finger 
over  the  vlafs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  furface  fmeared  with 
It  ;  on  which  fmeared  place,  when  dry,  another  drop 
of  the  folution  may  be  fpread  very  eafily  in  what  form 
one  pleafes. 

“  Itlikewife  fometimes  happens,  that  when  a  heat¬ 
ed  drop  is  placed  properly  enough  for  examination, 
the  obferver  finds  he  can  diftinguilh  nothing :  which 
is  owing  to  faline  fleams  that  rife  from  the  drop,  co¬ 
ver  and  obfcure  the  objeCl-glafs,  and  therefore  muft 
immediately  be  wiped  away  with  a  foft  cloth  or  lea¬ 
ther. 

e<  In  all  examinations  by  the  microlcope  of  (aline 
folutions,  even  though  made  in  the  day-time,  I  always 
employ  the  light  of  a  candle,  and  advife  every  obfer¬ 
ver  to  do  fo  likewife  :  for  the  configurations  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tranfparent,  are  rendered  much  more  diflin- 
guifliable  by  the  brown  light  a  candle  affords,  than  by 
the  more  white  and  tranfparent  day-light ;  and  be- 
fides,  either  by  moving  the  candle  or  turning  the  mi- 
crofcope,  fu'ch  light  may  be  varied  or  dire&ed  juft  as 
the  object  requires.” 

In  this  manner  were  produced  the  beautiful  cryftal- 
lizations  reprefented  Plate  LXXXV.  They  are  vaft- 
ly  different  from  fuch  cryftals  of  the  fame  (alts  as  are 
obtained  by  the  common  proceffes ;  but  Mr  Baker  af- 
fures  us  they  are  no  lefs  conftant  and  invariable  than 
they,  and  that  he  has  repeated  the  experiments  a 
great  number  of  times  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

Fig.  I.  (hews  the  microfcopical  cryftals  of  nitre  or 
falt-petre.  Tliefe  (hoot  from  the  edges,  with  very 
little  heat,  into  flattilh  figures  of  various  lengths,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tranfparent,  and  with  ftrait  and  parallel 
fides.  They  are  (hewn  in  their  different  degrees  of 
progrefiion  at  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e ;  where  a,  repre- 
ferits  how  they  firft  begin.  After  numbers  of  thefe 
are  formed,  they  will  often  diffolve  under  the  eye,  and 
difappear  entirely  ;  but  if  one  waits  a  little,  new  (hoots 
will  pulh  out,  and  the  procefs  go  on  afrelh.  Thefe 
firft  figures  fometimes  enlarge  only  without  altering 
their  (hapes,  and  fometimes  form  in  fuch  fort  as  the 
drop  reprefents ;  but  if  the  heat  has  been  too  great 
they  fhoot  liaftily  into  numerous  ramifications  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  very  beautiful,  but  very  difficult  to  be 
drawn  ;  and  which  Mr  Baker  therefore  did  not  at¬ 
tempt.  There  feems  all  the  while  a  violent  agitation  in 
the  fluid,  and.moft  commonly,  towards  the  conclufion, 
a  few  oCtaedra  (compofed  of  eight  triangular  planes, 
or  two  quadrangular  pyramids,  joined  bafe  fo  bafe), 
make  their  appearance. 

2.  Blue  vitriol ,  produces  cryftals  round  the  edges, 
very  (hort  at  the  beginning,  but  increafing  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  reprefented  at  the -figures  1,  2,  3,  which  de¬ 
note  their  difference  of  form,  and  the  progrefs  of  their 


growth.  Thefe  cryftalline  (hoots  are  folid,  regular,  Cryftallhn- 
tranfparent,  and  refleCl  the  light  very  beautifully  from  tlom 
their  polilhed  fides  and  angles.  As  the  watery  part 
evaporates,  numbers  of  long  (lender  bodies  like  hairs 
are  feen  here  and  there,  fome  lying  fide  by  fide,  or 
crofting  each  other  as  at  4,  others  forming  ftar-like 
figures  with  many  radiations  (5,  5).  This  (alt  (hoots  but 
(lowly,  and  therefore  requires  patience.  At  laft  the 
true  cryftals  begin  to  appear  commonly  in  the  middle 
of  the  drop,  and  are  very  prettily  branched,  as  at  6. 

3.  Dijlilled  verdigreafe,  diffolved  as  above  directed, 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  microlcope,  (hews  a- 
bundance  of  the  regular  figures  I,  2,  3,  4,  J,  6,  7  : 
but  if  the  folution  is  fuffered  to  (land  for  a  few  hours, 
and  a  drop  of  it  is  then  heated  over  the  fire  on  a  flip 
of  glafs,  till  it  begins  to  concrete  about  the  fides,  and 
then  examined,  (harp-pointed,  folid,  figures,  bife&ed 
by  a  line  cut  through  the  middle,  from  which  they  are 
cut  away  towards  the  edges*  begin  to  appear,  and 
(hooting  forwards  (r,  1,  1).  Thefe  figures  are  often 
(Mated  very  prettily  from  the  middle  line  to  the  edges 
obliquely,  (2,  2);  and  frequently  they  arife  in  clufters; 
and  (hooting  from  a  centre  (3,  3).  Thefe.figures  are 
a  long  time  in  growing ;  and  whilft  they  are  doing  fo, 
feveral  regular  cryftals  appear  forming  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  drop,  of  the  moft  lovely  emerald  colour,  and 
refle&ing  the  light  from  their  fides  and  angles,  which 
are  moft  exa&ly  difpofed,  and  finely  polilhed.  No 
cryftals  are  formed  in  the  middle,  till  the  water  is 
nearly  evaporated  ;  and  then  they  begin  to  form  ha- 
ftily,  for  which  reafon  they  muft  be  carefully  attend¬ 
ed.  Their  common  figure  refembles  two  long  f  f  crof- 
fing  each  other  in  an  angle  of  about  6o°,  and  (hooting 
branches  every  way  :  each  of  which  again  protrudes 
other  branches  from  one,  and  fometimes  from  both  its 
fides ;  making  together  an  appearance  like  four  leaves 
of  fern  conjoined  by  their  (talks  (5,  5).  Separate 
clufters  of  the  fame  (harp  pointed  figures  as  thofe  at 
the  edges  of  the  drop,  are  alfo  formed  in  the  middle 
of  it  (6).  Sometimes  alfo  they  put  on  another  form, 
like  the  leaves  of  dandelion,  (7).  Very  beautiful  fi¬ 
gures  are  likewife  produced  by  a  kind  of  combination 
of  (harp  points  and  branches,  (8,  8).  All  thefe  cry¬ 
ftals  are  of  a  moft  beautiful  green  colour,  but  deeper 
or  lighter,  according  to  the  time  of  their  production. 

The  deepeft  are  conftantly  produced  firft,  and  the 
paler  ones  afterwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs  fome  circular  figures  are  formed,  extremely  thin, 
and  fo  (lightly  tinged,  with  green  lines  radiating  from 
a  centre,  as  to  be  almoft  colourlefs  (9,  9).  When  all 
feems  in  a  manner  over,  bundles  of  hair-like  bodies 
appear  frequently  fcattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  drop,  like  thofe  of  blue  vitriol  already  defcribed. 

4.  Alum.  The  microfcopical  cryftals  of  this  fait 
prove  more  or  lefs  perfect  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  folution  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
making  the  experiment.  The  folution  of  alum,  how¬ 
ever  faturated  with  the  fait,  will  not  be  found  over- 
ftrong  after  (landing  fome  days ;  for  in  that  time 
many  cryftals  will  have  formed  in  it.  This  reparation 
will  often  leave  the  remainder  too  weak  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  by  holding  the  vial  over,  or  near  the  fire, 
the  cryftals  will  again  diffolve.  After  it  has  flood  about 
half  ah  hour,  it  may  then  be  ufed.  The  drop,  put  on 

the 
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Italliza-  *he  glafs,  and  properly  heated,  exhibits  commonly  at 
tion.  firft  a  dark  cloud  which  appears  in  motion  foinewhere 
*"  ”  near  the  edge,  and  runs  pretty  fwiftly  both  to  the 

right  and  left,  until  it  is  either  Hopped  by*  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  regular  cry  Hals,  or  elfe  it  proceeds  both 
ways  at  once,,  till  having  furrounded  the  whole  drop, 
the  two  ends  rulh  together,  and  join  into  one  ( a ,  a). 
This  cloudy  part,  which  feems  to  be  violently  agitated 
while  it  is  running  round,  appears  on  a  ftriCt  examina¬ 
tion  to  con  fill:  of  lalts,  lhot  into  long  and  very  (lender 
lines,  much  finer  than  the  fmallefi  hair,  trolling  each 
other  at  right  angles.  As  they  go  along,  rows  of  folid 
cryltals  are  produced  from  their  internal  edges.  Thele 
are  compofed  of  many  oblique  plain  fides,  (b,  b),  and 
which  have  all  a  tendency  towards' the  figures  of  the 
regular  cryfials  to  be  delcribed  prel’ently.  But  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  drop,  many 
minute  and  circular  figures  are  feen,  riling  at  fome 
little  diilances  from  the  edge,  which  enlarging  them- 
felves  continually,  appear  at  laft  of  a  ftar-like  form 
(c,  c).  The  cry  Hals  in  the  middle  feldom  appear  till 
the  fluid  feems  almoft  wholly  evaporated  ;  when,  on  a 
fudden,  many  ltraight  lines  appear  pulhing  forwards, 
whofe  fides  or  edges  are  jagged,  and  from  which  o- 
ther  fimilar  ltraight  and  jagged  lines  Ihoot  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  firft.  Thefe  again  have  other  fmall 
ones  of  the  fame  kind  (hooting  out  likewife  from  them- 
felves,  and  compofe  altogether  a  moil  beautiful  and 
elegant  configuration  (D).  Each  of  thefe  lines  increa- 
ling  in  breadth  towards  its  end,  appears  fomewhat 
club-headed  (e,  e,  e).  Sometimes,  inftead  of  fending 
branches  from  their  fides,  many  of  thefe  lines  rife  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  refembling  a  kind  of  palifadoe, 
and  having  numberlefs  minute  tranfverfe  lines  running 
between  them  (F).  But  the  mod  wonderful  part  of 
all,  though  not  producible  without  an  exaCl  degree  of 
heat  and  right  management,  is  the  dark  ground  work 
(G).  It  confifts  of  an  infinity  of  parallel  lines,  having 
others  crofiing  them  at  right  angles,  and  producing  a 
variety  fcarce  conceivable  from  lines  difpofed  in  no  o- 
ther  manner:  the  direction  of  the  lines  (which  are  ex- 
quilitely  ltraight  and  delicate)  being  fo  frequently  and 
differently  changed,  that  one  wonld  think  it  the  refult 
of  long  ftudy  and  contrivance.  During  the  time  this 
ground  work  is  framing,  certain  lucid  points  prefent 
themlelvesto  view  molt  commonly  on  one  fide.  Thefe 
grow  continually  larger,  with  radiations  from  a  cen¬ 
tre,  and  become  ftar-like  figures  as' before-mentioned. 
Some  of  them  fend  out  long  tails,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  comets  :  and  at  the  end  of  all,  a  dark 
lineation  in  various  directions  darts  frequently  through, 
and  occupies  all,  or  moll  of  the  fpaces  between  them, 
making  thereby  no  ill  representation,  when  viewed  by 
candle-light,  of  a  dark  Iky,  illuminated  with  liars  and 
comets.  The  regular  cry  Hals  are  often  formed  in  the 
fame  drop  with  the  others  ( f ). 

5.  Borax.  If  a  drop  of  folution  of  borax  is1  held  too 
long  over  the  fire,  it  hardens  on  the  flip  of  glafs  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  no  cryltals  can  appear.  The  belt  method 
is  to  give  it  a  brilk  heat  for  about  a  fecond,  and  then 
applying  it  to  the  microfcope,  the  cryltals  will  quickly 
form  themfelves  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

6.  Sal  ammoniac  begins  with  (hooting  from  the 
edges  great  numbers  of  lharp,  but  thick  and  broad  fpi- 


cuke,  from  whofe  fides  are  protruded  as  they  rife,  Cryflalliza* 
many  others  of  the  fame  fliape,  but  very  Ihort ;  pa-  tl0r1, 
rallel  to  each  other,  but  perpendicular  to  their  main 
Item  (1).  Thefe  (piculs  arrange  themfelves  in  all 
directions ;  but  for  the  molt  part  obliquely  to  the  plane 
from  whence  they  rife,  and  many  are  frequently  feen 
parallel  to  one  another  (1,  1).  As  they  continue  to 
pulh  forwards,  which  they  do  without  increafing  much 
in  breadth,  fome  Ihoot  from  them  the  fmall  Tpiculae 
only  (2);  others  divide  in  a  lingular  manner  by  the 
fplitting  of  the  Hem  (3)  ;  and  others  branch  out  into 
fmaller  ramifications  (4).  Before  the  middle  of  the 
drop  begins  to  Ihoot,  feveral  exceedingly  minute  bo¬ 
dies  may  be  difcerned  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid. 

Thefe,  in  a  little  while  rife  to  the  top,  and  foon  dillin- 
guilh  their  lhape  as  at  (s).  Their  growth  is  very 
quick,  and  for  fome  time  pretty  equal ;  but  at  laft 
fome  branch  gets  the  better  of  the  reft,  and  forms  the 
figure  (6).  The  other  branches  enlarge  but  little  after 
this,  all  the  attraction  feeming  to  be  lodged  in  that  one 
that  firft  began  to  lengthen ;  and  from  this,  more  bran¬ 
ches  being  protruded,  and  they  again  protruding  others, 
the  whole  appears  as  at  (8).  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  fome  cryltals,  where  in¬ 
ftead  of  the  ltraight  Items  above  deferibed,  there  is 
formed  a  kind  of  zig-zag,  with  fpiculae  like  thofe  in  the 
other  figures  (7). 

7.  Salt  of  Lead ,  or  faceharum  fatumi.  A  little  of 
this  fait  diliblved  in  hot  water,  which  it  immediately 
renders  milky,  after  Handing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
fubfide,  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  an  examination  by  the 
microfcope.  A  drop  of  it  then  applied  on  a  flip  of 
glafs  and  held  over  the  fire  to  put  the  particles  in 
aCtion,  will  be  feen  forming  round  the  edge  a  pretty 
even  and  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  tranfparent 
film  or  glewy  fubftance  {a  a  a  a)-,  which  if  too  fudden 
and  violent  a  heat  be  given,  rnns  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  drop,  and  hardens  fo  on  the  glafs  as  not  to  be 
got  off  without  great  difficulty.  But  if  a  moderate 
warmth  be  made  ufe  of,  which  likewife  mult  not  be 
too  long  continued,  this  border  proceeds  only  a  little 
way  into  the  drop,  with  a  kind  of  radiated  figure 
compofed  of  fine  lines,  or  rather  bundles  of  lines,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  centres  in  the  interior  edge  of  the 
border,  and  fpreading  out  at  nearly  equal  diilances 
from  each  other  every  way,  towards  the  exterior 
(b  bb  b).  From  the  fame  centres  are  produced  after¬ 
wards  a  radiation  inwards,  compofed  of  parallelo¬ 
grams  of  different  lengths  and  breadths ;  from  one, 
and  fometimes  both  the  angles  of  thefe,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  feen  Ihootings  fo  exceedingly  (lender,  that  they  are 
perhaps  the  bell  poflible  representations  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  line.  The  extremities  of  the  parallelograms 
are  generally  cut  off  at  right  angles ;  but  they  are 
Ibmetimes  alfo  feen  oblique  (c  c  cc).  Centres  with  the 
like  radii  iffuing  from  them,  and  fome  of  the  glutinous 
matter  for  their  root,  are  fometimes  formed  in  the 
drop,  entirely  detached  from  the  edges ;  and  in  thefe 
it  is  very  frequent  to  find  a  kind  of  fecondar^  radii 
proceeding  from  fome  of  the  primary  ones  ;  and  o- 
thers  from  them  again  to  a  great  number  of  grada¬ 
tions,  forming  thereby  a  very  pretty  figure  (D). 

8.  Salt  of  Tin,  produces  at  the  edges  of  the  drop  a 
number  of  oCtaedra,  partly  tranfparent.  Handing  on 

long; 
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Cryftalliza-  long  necks,  at  fmall  diftances  from  each  other,  with 
tlon-  angular  ihoots  between  them  (a  a).  At  the  fame 
time,  folid  and  regular  opaque  cubes  will  be  feen 
forming  themfelves  in  other  parts  of  the  drop,  ( b  b). 
In  the  middle  of  the  lame  drop,  and  in  feveral  other 
parts  of  it  very  different  figures  will  all'o  be  formed  j 
.particularly  great  numbers  of  flat,  thin,  tranfparent, 
hexangular  bodies  (c  c  c)  ;  fome  among  which  are 
thicker  (e),  and  a  few  appear  more  folid,  and  with 
fix  Hoping  fides  rifing  to  a  point,  as  if  cut  and  polifhed 
(d).  The  figure  (f)  is  compofed  of  two  high  pyra¬ 
mids  united  at  their  bafe.  Some  in  this  kind  of  form 
are  found  truncated  at  one  of  their  ends,  and  others  at 
both.  Several  of  the  hexagonal  bodies  may  be  ob- 
ferved  with  Hoping  fides,  forming  a  fmooth,  triangu¬ 
lar,  rifing  plane,  whofe  angles  point  to  three  inter¬ 
mediate  fides  of  the  hexagon  (g). 

9.  Epfom  Salt,  begins  to  fhoot  from  the  edge  in 
jagged  figures  (a).  From  other  parts  differently  fi¬ 
gured  cryflals  extend  themfelves  towards  the  middle, 
fome  of  which  have  fine  lines  proceeding  front  both 
fides  of  a  main  Hem,  in  an  oblique  direction ;  thofe  on 
one  fide  fhooting  upwards  in  an  angle  of  about  6o°,  and 
thofe  on  the  other  downwards  in  the  fame  obliquity 
(c,f).  Others  produce  jags  from  their  fides  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  main  Hem,  thereby  forming  fi¬ 
gures  that  refemble  fome  fpecies  of  the  polipody  ( e)  ; 
but  in  others  the  jags  are  fhorter  (d).  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  main  Hems  continues  fhooting  to  a  confi- 
derable  length,  without  any  branchings  from  the  fides ; 
but  at  laft  lends  out  two  branches  from  its  extremity 
(g).  Sometimes  a  figure  is  produced  having  many 
fine  and  minute  lines  radiating  from  a  centre  ( b). 
The  laft  Ihootings  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  (h)  are  not 
unlike  the  frame  work  for  the  flooring  or  roofing  of  a 
a  houfe,  but  with  the  angles  oblique :  and  fometimes 
a  form  of  another  kind  prefents  itfelf  (i). 

10  Scarborough  Salt,  begins  to  fhoot  from  the 
edges :  firft  of  all  ill  portions  of  quadrilateral  figures, 
much  refembling  thofe  of  common  fait ;  but  two  of 
their  angles,  inftead  of  90,  are  about  ioo°.  They 
fhoot  in  great  numbers  round  the  borders  of  the  drop, 
having  their  fides  as  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  as 
the  figure  of  the  drop  will  allow  :  fome  proceed  but 
a  little  way,  others  farther,  before  they  renew  the 
fhoot  (a  a).  In  fome  places  they  appear  more  point¬ 
ed  and  longer  (b)  ;  and  fometimes,  inftead  of  the  dia¬ 
gonal,  one  of  the  fides  is  feen  towards  the  edge,  and 
the  other  {hooting  into  the  middle  (c).  The  middle 
cryftals  (d,f)  feem  to  be  of  the  vitriolic  kind. 

It.  Glauber's  Salty  produces  ramifications  from  the 
fide  of  the  drop,  like  the  growth  of  minute  plants,  but 
extremely  tranfparent  and  elegant  (c).  Some  of 
them,  however,  begin  to  flioot  from  a  centre  at  fome 
diftancefrom  the  edge,  and  protrude  branches  from  that 
centre  in  a  contrary  direction  (b).  Sometimes  they 
fhoot  from  one,  and  fometimes  from  more  fides  of  the 
central  point  in  different  varieties  (d).  Other  figures 
are  produced  from  different  parts  of  the  edge  of  the 
drop  (a,f,  e) ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  and  beautiful 
cryftallization  forms  laft  of  all  near  the  middle  of  the 
drop.  It  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  lines  proceeding 
from  one  another  at  right  angles  with  tranfparent 
fpaces  and  divifions  running  between  them,  appearing 


all  together  like  ftreets,  alleys,  and  fquares,  ( g  g ).  Cryftalli 
When  this  cryftallization  begins,  it  forms  with  great  tlon' 
rapidity,  affording  the  obierver  a  very  agreeable 
entertainment:  but  its  beauty  is  of  very  fhort  dura¬ 
tion:  in  a  few  moments  it  diffolves  and  vanifhes  like 
melted  ice,  which  renders  the  drawing  of  it  very 
difficult. 

12.  Salt  of  Jafuits  bark.  The  few  fhootings  which 
this  fait  produces  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  are  of  no  re¬ 
gular  figure  (a ).  The  whole  area  becomes  quickly 
filled  with  great  numbers  of  rhombi,  of  different  fizes, 
extremely  thin  and  tranfparent  (b).  Some  of  thefe 
enlarge  greatly  and  acquire  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
forming  themfelves  into  folids  of  many  fides  (c  c). 

Near  the  conclufion  fome  cryftals  of  fea-falt  are  form¬ 
ed  (dd),  and  likewife  a  few  odd  triangular  figures  ( e). 

13.  Salt  of  Liquorice,  begins  fhooting  from  the  edge 
with  a  fort  of  rhombic  fpiculae  (a}.  Some  four 
branched  figures  like  thofe  of  vitriol,  commonly  appear, 
but  moulder  away  before  their  ramifications  are  com¬ 
pleted,  leaving  only  their  ftamina  behind  (b  b).  The 
middle  of  the  drop  is  ufually  overfpread  with  great 
numbers  of  parallelograms,  fome  exceedingly  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  being  mere  planes  ■,  having  fometimes  one, 
fometimes  more  of  the  angles  canted,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  produce  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  other 
figures.  Others  have  much  thicknefs,  and  form  paral- 
lelopipeds,  prifms,  (c).  Some  of  the  plane  figures 
now  and  then  protrude  an  irregular  kind  of  fhooting 
which  appears  very  pretty  ( d). 

14.  Salt  of  Wormwood.  The  firft  fhootings  of  this 
fait  from  the  edges  of  the  drop  appear  of  a  confider¬ 
able  thicknefs  in  proportion  to  their  length :  their  fides 
are  deeply  and  fharply  jagged  or  indented,  being 
made  up  of  many  fomewhat  obtufe  angles,  and  their 
ends  pointed  with  angles  of  the  fame  kind  (a).  But 
other  flioots  frequently  branch  out  from  thefe  original 
ones,  and  they  again  fend  forth  others  making  all  toge¬ 
ther  a  very  pretty  appearance  (b  b).  The  cryftals  of 
this  fait  are  very  different  from  each  other,  confifting 
of  fquares,  rhombi,  parallelograms,  &c.  (c). 

15.  Salt  of  Tobacco.  If  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
is  given  to  a  folution  of  this  fait,  its  firft  fhootings  will 
be  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  in  flender  tapering  fi¬ 
gures,  ending  with  very  fharp  points,  but  at  confider¬ 
able  diftances  from  one  another.  Along  with  thefe, 
are  formed  other  cryftals  nearly  of  the  fame  kind, 
but  entirely  detached,  and  farther  within  the  drop, 
having  the  thicker  ends  towards  the  centre  of  the 
drop,  and  the  fharp  points  turned  towards  its  edge 
(a).  When  a  little  more  heat  has  been  given,  other 
fpiculae  are  produced  from  the  edge,  whofe  ends 
fpread  on  either  fide,  and  then  terminate  in  a  point : 
and  which  have  all  along  their  fides  triangular  pointed 
cryftals  placed  alternately  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  zig¬ 
zag,  with  a  line  drawn  through  its  middle  (b).  The 
regular  cryftals  are  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
drop,  and  are  either  hexagons  or  rhombi  (c).  When 
the  moifture  is  nearly  exhaled  there  are  fometimes 
feen  to  fhoot  from,  or  rather  under  the  fpicuLe,  upon 
the  plane  of  the  glafs,  a  reprefentation  of  leaves  very 
fmall  at  their  firft  appearance,  but  gradually  increafing 
(d).  A  violent  agitation  may  be  difeovered  in  the 
fluid  by  the  firft  magnifier,  during  the  whole  procefs ; 
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itjbftalliza-  but  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  and  extremely  minute 
nation.  cryftals  rifing  from  the  bottom. 

~S  16.  Salt  of  Hartjhorn.  On  the  application  of  a  ve¬ 

ry  l'mall  degree  of  heat,  fait  of  hartfhorn  ihoots  near 
the  edges  of  the  drop  into  folid  figures  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  razors  or  lancets,  where  the  blade  turns  into 
.  the  handle  by  a  clafp  (d).  The  cryftals  of  this  fait  are 

produced  with  great  velocity,  and  are  fomewhat  o- 
paque,  fliooting  from  the  edges  of  the  drop,  on  both 
iides  a  main  ftem,  and  with  a  kind  of  regularity,  rug¬ 
ged  branches  like  thofe  of  fome  forts  of  coral  (a  a). 
But  fometimes,  inftead  of  thefe  branches,  Iharp  fpicu- 
lae,  fome  plain,  and  others  jagged,  are  protruded  to  a 
confiderable  depth  on  one  fide  only  (b).  As  the  fluid 
exhales,  fome  one  of  the  branching  figures  generally 
extends  to  a  great  length,  producing  on  one  fide 
Ihoots  that  are  rugged  and  irregular,  and,  on  the  o- 
ther,  curious  regular  branches  refembling  thofe  of 
fome  plant  (c). 

1 7.  Salt  of  Urine,  Ihoots  from  the  edges  of  the  drop 
in  long  parallelograms  like  nitre  (a  a).  Butin  other 

I  places,  along  the  fules  of  the  drop  folid  angles  are 

formed,  that  feem  to  be  the  rudiments  of  common 
fait  (b).  Some  of  the  parallelograms  increafe  much 
in  fize,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  change  their  firft  figure,  and  become  three  or  four 
times  bigger  than  the  reft :  and  thefe  have  a  dividing 
line  that  runs  through  their  whole  length  from  end  to 
end,  whence  iffue  other  Ihort  lines  at  finall  diftances, 
oppofite  to  one  another ;  all  pointing  with  the  fame 
degree  of  obliquity  towards  the  bafe  ( c  c).  Among 
thele  enlarged  figures,  fome  few  (hoot  ftill  forward 
and  tapering  towards  a  point,  but,  before  they  form 
one,  fwell  again,  and  begin  as  it  were  anew ;  and 
thus  they  proceed  feveral  times  before  their  figure  is 
quite  finiihed  (d  d).  The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6,  are 
the  regular  cryftals  of  this  fait  when  it  is  allowed  to 
diflblve  in /he  air,  and  no  heat  at  all  is  given. 

18.  Rheum,  or  the  clear  liquor  which  diftils  from 
the  noftrils  when  people  catch  cold,  is  ftrongly  fatura- 

Ited  with  fait.  A  drop  of  it  on  a  flip  of  glal's  will  foon 
cryftallize  in  a  beautiful  manner,  either  with,  or  with¬ 
out  heat;  but  if  heated  to  about  the  warmth  of  the 
blood,  and  then  viewed  through  the  microfcope,  many 
lucid  points  will  be  feen  riling  and  increafing  gradually, 
till  their  fprm  is  Ihewn  to  be  quadrangular,  with  two 
tranfparent  diagonals  croffing  each  other  (d d).  Thefe 
diagonals  Ihoot  foon  after  far  beyond  the  fquare,  pro¬ 
truding  other  lines  at  right  angles  from  their  fides ; 
and  thus  they  go  on  to  form  the  moil  elegant  and 
beautiful  cryftals.  When  a  drop  of  rheum  is  fet  to 
cryftallize  without  any  heat,  inftead  of  branched  cryf¬ 
tals  over  the  whole  area,  fuch  are  formed  only  in  the 
middle ;  but,  about  the  edges,  plant-like  figures  are 
produced  fhooting  feveral  Items  from  one  point,  and 
refembling  a  kind  offea-mofs  (E). 

19.  Camph'tre,  though  infoluble  in  water,  diflolves 
very  readily  in  fpirit  of  wine.  A  drop  of  this  folution 
fpread  upon  a  flip  of  glafs  cryftallizes  inftantly  in  the 
beautiful  manner  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

20.  Manna  eafily  dilfolves  in  water,  and  a  drop  of 
the  folution  is  a  very  pretty  objedt.  Its  firft  (hootings 
are  radiations  from  points  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
drop :  the  radiating  lines  feem  opaque,  bnt  are  very 
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llender  (a  a  a).  Antongft  thefe  arife  many  minute  Cryftals 
tranfparent  columns,  whole  ends  grow  wider  gradual-  9 
ly  as  they  extend  in  length,  and  terminate  at  laft  rteflas' 
with  Ibme  degree  of  obliquity  ( b).  Some  few  figures 
radiating  from  a  centre  every  way,  and  circumfcribed 
by  an  outline,  are  produced  within  the  drop  {d  d). 

But  the  molt  liirprifing  and  elegant  configuration  is 
compofed  of  many  clufters  of  radiations  fliooting  one 
from  another  over  great  part  of  the  drop,  and  ma¬ 
king  all  together  a  figure  not  unlike  a  certain  very 
beautiful  fea-plant.  The  regular  cryftals  are  repre¬ 
fented  at  (f). 

The  above  are  the  moft  remarkable  cryftallizations 
deferibed  by  Mr  Baker.  He  endeavours  in  fomfe 
meafure  to  account  for  them  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any 
other  perfon,  hath  as  yet  been  able  to  fay  any  thing 
latisfadlory  on  the  lubjedl.  It  hath  never  been  Ihewn 
with  any  degree  of  plaufibility  why  falts  Ihould  afliime 
any  regular  figure  at  all;  much  lefs  why  everyone 
Ihould  have  a  form  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  endeavoured  to  account  for  this,  by  fuppofing  the 
particles  of  fait  to  he  diffufed  through  the  l'olvent  fluid 
at  equal  diftances  from  each  other  ;  and  confequently 
he  thought  the  power  of  attraction  between  the  faline 
particles  could  not  fail  to  bring  them  together  in  re¬ 
gular  figures,  as  foon  as  the  diminution  of  the  heat 
fuffered  them  to  a<ft  upon  each  other.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  fome  other  agent  muft  be  concerned  in  this 
operation  than  mere  attradlion,  otherwife  all  falts 
would  cryftallize  in  the  fame  manner.  Others  there¬ 
fore  have  had  recourfe  to  fome  kind  of  polarity  in  the 
particles  of  each  fait,  which  determined  them  to  ar¬ 
range  themfelves  in  fuch  a  certain  form.  But  unlefs 
we  give  a  reafon  for  this  polarity,  we  only  explain 
cryftallization  by  itfelf  when  we  give  that  as  the  caufe. 

One  thing  which  feems  to  have  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked  by  thofe  who  attempt  to  inveftigate  this  fub- 
jeCl  is,  that  the  faline  particles  do  not  only  attraCl  one 
another,  but  alfo  fome  part  of  the  water  which  dif- 
folves  them.  Did  they  only  attract  each  other,  the 
fait,  inftead  of  cryftallizing,  would  fall  to  the  bottom 
as  a  powder.  But  inftead  of  this,  a  faline  cryftal  is 
compofed  of  fait  and  water  as  certainly  as  the  body  of 
an  animal  is  compofed  of  flelh  and  blood,  or  a  vege- 
table,  of  folid  matter  and  fap;  if  a  faline  cryftal  is 
deprived  of  its  aqueous  part,  it  will  as  certainly  lofe  its 
cryftalline  form  as  if  it  was  deprived  of  the  faline 
part.  The  moft  probable  conjedlure  therefore  on  this 
fubjedl  would  feem  to  be,  that  cryftallization  is  a  Ipe- 
cies  of  vegetation,  and  is  accomplilhed  by  the  fame 
powers  to  which  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals  are 
to  be  aferibed.  See  Vegetation. 

CRYSTALS,  in  chemiftry,  falts  or  other  “matters 
Ihot,  or  congealed,  in  the  manner  of  cryftal.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  74. ;  and  Crystallization. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accompanied 
Cyrus  the  fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againft  his 
brother  Artaxerxes ;  by  whom  he  was  taken  prifon- 
er.  But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a  wound  he  received 
in  the  battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  the  court 
of  Perfia,  where  he  continued  pradlifing  phyfic  for  1 7 
years,  and  was  employed  in  feveral  negociations.  He 
wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Perfia  in  23  books,  and  a  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Indies :  but  thefe  works  are  now  loft,  and 
13  Q,  all 
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CtefipfiQn  all  we  have  remaining  of  them  is  an  abridgement 
II  compiled  by  Photius.  The  mod  judicious  among  the 

-  u  ancients  looked  upon  Ctefias  as  a  fabulous  writer  ;  yet 

feveral  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  and  modern  Chriftian 
writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  die  Af- 
fyrian  kings. 

CTESIPHON,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect,  who 
gave  the  defigns  for  the  famous  temple  of  Ephefus,  and 
invented  a  machine  for  bringing  thither  the  columns  to 
be  ufed  in  that  noble  ftru&ure.  He  flouriflied  544  B,  C. 

CUB,  a  bear’s  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a  fox  and 
marteon  of  the  fir  ft  year  are  alfo  called  cubs.  See 
Ursus. 

CUBA,  a  large,  and  very  important  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain.  On  the  eaft-fide  it 
begins  at  20.  20.  N.  Lat.  touches  the  tropic  of  can¬ 
cer  on  the  north,  and  extends  from  74.  to  8j.  1 J.  W. 
Long.  It  lies  60  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hifpaniola,  2 5 
leagues  north  of  Jamaica,  100  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Ju- 
catan,  and  as  many  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida ;  and 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  gulphs  both  of  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Florida,  as  alfo  the  windward  paffages.  By 
this  (ituation  it  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  It  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ferdinando,  in  honour  of  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  but  it  quickly  after  recovered  its 
ancient  name  of  Cuba.  The  natives  did  not  regard 
Columbus  with  a  very  favourable  eye  at  his  landing, 
and  the  weather  proving  very  tempeftuous,  he  foon 
left  this  ifland,  and  failed  to  Hayta,  now  called  Hifpa- 
niola,  where  he  was  better  received.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  foon  became  mafters  of  it.  By  the  year 
I  5  11,  it  was  totally  conquered;  and  in  that  time  they 
had  deftroyed,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  feve¬ 
ral  millions  of  people.  But  the  poflefljon  of  Cuba  was 
far  from  anfwering  the  expectations  of  the  Spa- 
nilh  adventurers,  whole  infatiable  avarice  could  be  fa- 
tiated  with  nothing  but  gold.  Thefe  monfters  finding 
that  there  was  gold  upon  the  ifland,  concluded  that  it 
muft  come  from  mines  ;  and  therefore  tortured  the 
few  inhabitants  they  had  left,  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  a  difcovery  of  the  places  where  thefe  mines  lay. 
The  miferies  endnred  by  thefe  poor  creatures  were 
fuch  that  they  almoft  unanimoufly  refolved  to  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives,  but  were  prevented  by  one  of 
the  Spanilh  tyrants  Called  Vafco  P  or  cellos.  This 
wretch  threatened  to  hang  himfelf  along  with  them, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleafure,  as  he  faid,  of  tor¬ 
menting  them  in  the  next  world  worfe  than  he  had 
done  in  this ;  and  fo  much  were  they  afraid  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  this  threat  diverted  thefe  poor  fa- 
vages  from  their  defperate  refolution.  In  151  r,  the 
town  of  Havannah  was  built,  now  the  principal  place 
on  the  ifland.  The  houfes  were  at  firft  built  only  of 
wood  ;  and  the  town  itfelf  was  for  a  long  time  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  in  1536  it  was  taken  by  a  French 
pirate,  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  700  ducats 
to  fave  it  from  being  burnt.  The  very  day  after  the 
pirate’s  departure,  three  Spanilh  Ihips  arrived  from 
Mexico,  and  having  unloaded  their  cargoes,  failed  in 
purfuit  of  the  pirate  fhip.  But  fuch  was  the  cowar¬ 
dice  of  the  officers,  that  the  pirate  took  all  the  three 
Ihips,  and  returning  to  the  Havannah,  obliged  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  pay  700  ducats  more.  To  prevent  mif- 


fortunes  of  this  kind  the  inhabitants  built  their  houfes  Cut  a. 
of  ftone  ;  and  the  place  has  fince  been  ftrongly  forti- 
fied.  See  Havannah. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  Spanilh  fettle- 
ment  at  Cuba  is  very  important,  on  three  accounts : 

1.  The  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  confiderable. 

2.  As  being  the  ftaple  of  a  great  trade  ;  and,  3.  As 
being  the  key  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  principal  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  ifland  is  cotton.  The  commodity,  how¬ 
ever,  through  negleCt,  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  that 
fometimes  feveral  years  pafs  without  any  of  it  being 
brought  into  Europe,  In  place  of  cotton,  coffee  has 
been  cultivated  :  but,  by  a  fimilar  negligence,  that  is 
produced  in  no  great  quantity  ;  the  whole  produce 
not  exceeding  30  or  35  thoufand  weight,  one-third  of 
which  is  exported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Mad¬ 
rid.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  naturally  leads  to  that 
of  fugar ;  and  this,  which  is  the  moll  valuable  production 
of  America,  would  of  itfelf  be  fufficient  to  give  Cuba 
that  ftate  of  profperity  for  which  it  feems  deligned  by 
nature.  Although  the’Iurface  of  the  ifland  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  upeven  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains  fuffieiently 
extenfive,  and  well  enough  watered,  to  fupply  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  with  fugar. 

The  incredible  fertility  of  its  new  lands,  if  properly 
managed,  would  enable  it  to  fnrpafs every  other  nation, 
however  they  may  have  now  got  the  ftart  of  it :  yet 
fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards,  that  to  this  day 
they  have  but  few  plantations,  where,  with  the  fineft 
canes,  they  make  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  coarfe  fugar 
at  a  great  expence.  This  fer  ves  partly  for  the  Mexican 
market,  afid  partly  for  the  mother-country  ;  while  the 
indolent  inhabitants  are  content  to  import  fugar  for 
themfelves  at  the  expence  of  near  220,000  k  annual¬ 
ly.  It  has  been  expected  with  probability,  that  the 
tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  would  com’penfate  this 
lofs ;  for  aftef  furnilhing  Mexico  and  Peru,  there  was 
fufficient,  with  the  little  brought  from  Caracca  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  all  Spain.  But  this  trade  too 
has  declined  through  the  negligence  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  in  not  gratifying  the  general  tafle  for  tobac¬ 
co  from  the  Havannah.  The  Spanilh  colonies  have  an 
univerfal  trade  in  Ikins ;  and  Cuba  fupplies  annually 
about  10  or  12  thoufand.  The  number  might  eafily 
be  increafed  in  a  country  abounding  with  wild  cattle 
where  fome  gentlemen  poffefs  large  tradls  of  ground, 
that  for  want  of  population  can  fcarce  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  breeding  cattle.  The 
hundredth  part  of  this  ifland  is  not  yet  cleared.  The 
true  plantations  are  all  confined  to  the  beautiful  plains 
of  the  Havannah,  and  even  thofe  are  not  what  they 
might  be.  All  thefe  plantations  together  may  employ 
about  25000  male  and  female  Haves,  The  number 
of  whites,  meftees,  mulattoes,  and  free  negroes,  up- 
ou  the  whole  ifland,  amounts  to  about  30000.  The 
food  of  thefe  different  fpecies  confifts  of  excellent 
pork,  very  bad  beef,  and  caffava  bread.  The  colony 
would  be  more  flourifliing,  if  its  productions  had  not 
beentnade  the  property  of  a  company,  whofe  exclu- 
five  privilege  operates  as  a  conftant  and  invariable 
principle  of  difcouragement.  If  any  thing  could  fup¬ 
ply  the  want  of  an  open  trade,  and  atone  for  the 
grievances  occafioned  by  this  monopoly  at  Cuba,  it 
would  be  the  advantage  which  this  ifland  has  for 
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fuch  a  long  time  enjoyed,  in  being  the  rendezvous 
of  alinoft  all  the  Spanilh  veifels  that  fail  to  the  new 
world.  This  pra&ice  commenced  almoft  with  the 
colony  itfelf.  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Florida  in  1512,  became  acquainted  with 
the  new  canal  of  Bahama.  It  was  immediately  dif- 
covered  that  this  was  the  bell  route  the  Ihips  bound 
from  Mexico  to  Europe  could  poffibly  take ;  and  to  this 
the  wealth  of  the  illand  is  principally,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  owing. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  confining  of  fix 
equal  fides.  See  Geometry. 

C  V  BK-Rooi  of  any  Number,  or  Quantity,  is  fuch  a 
number  or  quantity,  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfelf, 
and  then  again  the  product  thence  ariling  by  that  num¬ 
ber  or  quantity,  being  the  cube-root,  this  laft  product 
fliall  be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is 
the  cube-root ;  as  2  is  the  cube-root  of  8 ;  becaufe 
two  times  2  is  4,  and  two  times  4  is  8  ;  and  a  -+■  b  is 
the  cube-root  of  a3  -+*  3 aab  ■+•  %abb  +  b? .  See  Al¬ 
gebra,  n°  8,  9. 

CUBEBS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fmall  dried  fruit, 
refembling  a  grain  of  pepper,  but  often  fomewhat 
longer,  brought  into  Europe  from  the  ifland  of  Java. 
In  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  they  are  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  pepper. 

CUBIC  equation.  See  Algebra,  n°  22. 

CUBIDIA,  a  genus  of  fpars.  The  word  is  derived 
fromxi£®'  <fa  die;”  and  is  given  them  from  their  be¬ 
ing  of  the  (hape  of  a  common  die,  or  of  a  cubic  fi¬ 
gure.  Thefe  bodies’  owe  this  fliape  to  an  admixture 
■ef  lead,  and  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies  of  the 

fenus.  I.  A  colourlefs  cryftaliine  one,  with  thin 
akes,  found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Yorkfliire,  and  fume 
ether  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  2.  A 'milky  white 
one  with  thicker  crufts.  This  is  found  in  the  lead- 
mines  of  Derbylhire  and  Yorkfliire,  but  is  ufually 
fmall,  and  is  not  found  plentifully. 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuration  of  the  ancients,  a  long 
meafure,  equal  to  the- length  of  a  man’s  arm,  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  makes  the  Englilh  cubit  equal  to  18 
inches  ;  the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  1  foot  5.406  inches  ;< 
and  the  cubit  of  the  feripture  equal  to  r  foot,  9.888 
inches. 

CUCKING-stool,  an  engine  invented  for  punch¬ 
ing  fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in 
water  ;  called  in  ancient  time  a  tumbrel,  and  fome- 
times  a  trebuchet.  In  Domefday,  it  is  called  cathedra 
flercoris  :  and  it  was  in  ufe  even  in  the  Saxons  time, 
by  whom  it  was  deferibed  to  Be  cathedra  in  qua  rix - 
ofe  mutter es  fedentes  aquis  devtergebantur.  It  was 
anciently  alfo  a  punifliment  inflicted  upon  brewers  and 
bakers  tranfgrefling  the  laws  ;  who  were  thereupon 
in  fuch  a  ftool  immerged  over  head  and  ears  in  fterccre, 
fome  (linking  water.  Some  think  it  a  corruption 
from  ducking-/!  col ;  others  from  cloaking- (tool,  quia 
hoc  mode  demerfa  aquis  fere  fuffecantur.  See  Casti- 
gatory. 

CUCKOW,  in  ornithology.  See  CucuiUs. 
Cuck’o  vr-Spit,  the  fame  with  frotlnfpit.  See  FrOth- 
ppit,  and  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  berry-bearing  chickweed  ;  a 
genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decan- 


dria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  1 3  fpecies,  the  mod  Cucubalm, 
remarkable  of  which  are,  II 

1.  The  beken,  Swedifli  lychnis,  or  gumfepungar,  is  C»culus. 
a  native  of  leveral  parts  of  Europe.  The  empale- 

ment  of  its  flower  is  curioufly  wrought  like  a  net¬ 
work,  and  is  of  a  purplifli  colour.  The  leaves  have 
fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  peafe,  and  proved  of 
great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca  in  1685, 
when  a  (warm  of  locufts  had  deftroyed  the  har- 
veft.  The  Gothlanders  apply  the  leaves  to  eryfipe- 
latous  eruptions.  Horfes,  cows,  lhcep  and  goats,  eat 
this  plant. 

2.  The  liodliflora,  or  night-flowering  lychnis,-  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
rifing  with  an  upright  branching  (talk,  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  garniflied  with  very  narrow  leaves  placed 
oppofite.  The  upper  part  of  the  (talk  branches  very 
much  ;  the  flowers  (land  upon  long  naked  foot- (talks, 
each  fupporting  three  or  four  flowers  which  have  long 
tubes  with  ftriped  empalements  :  the  petals  are  large, 
deeply  divided  at  top,  and  of  a  pale-bluifh  colour.  The 
flowers  are  clofed  all  the  day  ;  but  when  the  fun  leaves 
them  they  expand,  and  then  emit  a  very  agreeable 
feent.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  (hould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed  at  about  four  inches  diftance,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  autumn.  They  may  then  be  planted  in  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  flower  the 
following  year. 

3.  The  otites,  or  catch-fly,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  other  European  countries.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefliy, 
perennial  root,  which  (trikes  deep  into  the  ground, 
from  whence  riles  a  jointed  (talk  three  or  four  feet 
high.  At  the  joints  there  exfudes  a  vifeous  clammy 
juice,  that  (ticks  to  the  fingers  when  handled  ;  and  the 
fmall  infects  which  fettle  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  (talks 
are  thereby  fo  fattened  that  they  cannot  get  off.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenilh  colour.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  feeds. 

CUCULUS,  the  cuckow,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picte.  This  Angular  bird 
appears  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring,-  and  makes 
the  (horteft  ftay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  paffage  ;  it  is 
compelled  here,  as  Mr  Stillingfleet  obferves,  by  that; 
conftitution  of  the  air  which  caufes  the  fig-tree  put 
forth  its  fruit.  It  is  very  probable  that  thefe  birds,  or 
at  lead  part  of  them,  do  not  quit  this  ifland:  during  the 
winter  ;  but  that  they  feek  (helter  in  hollow  trees  and 
lie'  torpid,  unlefs  animated  by  unufually  warm  wea¬ 
ther.  Mr  Pennant  gives  two  inftances  of  their  being 
heard  in  February;  one  in  I77r,  in  the  end  of  that 
month  ;  the  other  in  1769,  on  the  4th  day;  but  after 
that,  they  were  heard  no  more,  being  probably  chilled 
again  into  torpidity.  There  is  a  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence  between  the  fong  of  thefe  birds  and  tile  rnac- 
karel’s  continuing  in  full  roe;  that  is,  from  about  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  The  cuc¬ 
kow  is  filent  for  fonle  time  after  his  arrival ;  his  note 
is  a  call  to  love,  and  ufed  only  by  the  male,  who  fits 
perched  generally  on  fome  dead  tree  or  bare  bough, 
and  repeats  his  fong,  which  he  lofes  as  foon  as  the 
amorous  feafon  is  over.  His  note  is  fo  uniform^  that 
his  name  in  all  languages  feems  to  have  been  deri- 
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Cuculus.  ved  from  It ;  and  in  all  countries  it  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
reproachful  fenfe  : 

The  plain-fong  cuckoo  grey, 

Whofe  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  anfwer  nay.  Shakefpear. 

The  reproach  feems  to  arife  from  the  cuckow’s  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  the  hed  or  neft  of  another  to  depofit  its 
eggs  in,  leaving  the  care  of  its  young  to  an  improper 
parent  ;  but  Juvenal  with  more  juftice  gives  the  infa¬ 
my  to  the  bird  in  whofe  neft  the  fuppofititious  eggs 
Were  laid  : 

Tu  tibi  tunc  corruca  places. 

A  water-wagtail,  a  yellow-hammer,  or  hedge-fpar- 
row,  is  generally  the  nurfe  of  the  young  cuckows ; 
who  if  they  happen  to  be  hatched  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  genuine  offspring,  quickly  delfroy  them  by 
over-laying  them,  as  their  growth  is  foon  fo  greatly 
fuperior.  The  reafon  of  this  feeming  want  of  natural 
affe&ion  in  the  cuckow,  hath  been  long  a  queftion.  It 
feems  moft  probably  to  arife  frorq  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fituation  of  the  ftomach  in  the  cuckow  and 
in  other  birds.  The  ftomach  of  birds  is  fituated  quite 
in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  is  in  other  animals  ; 
being  almoft  joined  to  the  back,  fecured  by  the  bones 
of  the  reins,  and  covered  before  by  the  inteftines,  be¬ 
hind  which  it  lies  fecurely  defended  and  concealed. 
This  fituation  affords  them  a  great  facility  and  fecurity 
of  fitting  on  their  eggs  and  young ;  fince  the  parts 
which  lie  immediately  upon  them  are  foft,  warm,  and 
pliable,  and  without  danger  from  the  compreflion, 
which  would  be  hazardous,  if  the  weight  of  a  large 
and  full  ftomach  was  to  reft  upon  them,  as  in  the  very 
cafe  of  the  cuckow.  Befides,  this  fingular  ftrudture 
fecures  a  warm  covering  to  the  egg  in  hatching,  and 
to  the  young  as  foon  as  hatched  ;  lor  their  tender  fto- 
machs  being  defended  from  the  imprellion  of  the  cold 
air  by  a  thin  bone  or  cartilage  only,  would  foon  lofe  the 
warmth  neceffary  to  digeftion,  if  it  were  not  fupplied 
by  the  incubation  of  the  mother  from  time  to  time. 
The  ftomach  of  a  cuckow,  on  the  contrary,  lies  far  for¬ 
ward,  juft  under  the  integuments,  and  actually  covers 
the  inteftines,  the  very  reverfe  of  what  takes  place  in 
other  birds.  The  cuckow’s  ftomach  is  a  large  bag  of 
uncommon  capacity,  adhering  by  a  cellular  tiffue  to  hll 
the  parts  that  environ  it,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the 
breaft-bone  to  the  vent.  From  luch  a  ftrudlure  and  fi¬ 
tuation  of  the  ftomach,  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  is 
as  difficult  for  a  cuckow  as  it  is  eafy  for  other  birds  to 
fit  upon  her  eggs  and  young ;  for  the  thin  membranes 
of  its  large  ftomach  charged  fo  long  with  the  weight 
of  its  whole  body,  together  with  the  aliments  contained 
therein,  would  prove  an  intolerable  compreflion  both 
to  it  and  its  tender  young.  It  alfo  follows  from  the 
peculiar  fti  udlure  of  this  bird,  that  its  young  do  not 
Hand  in  need  of  being  covered  like  thofe  of  other 
birds  ;  their  large  and  capacious  ftomachs  being  better 
fecured  from  cold  by  means  of  lying  covered  under  the 
niafs  of  inteftines. 

This  bird  has  been  ridiculoufly  believed  to  change 
into  a  hawk,  and  to  devour  its  nurfe  on  quitting  the 
neft  ;  whence  the  French  proverb,  “  Ingrat  comme 
un  coucou.”  But  it  feeds  on  no  larger  animals  than 
worms  and  infers.  It  grows  very  fat,  and  is  faid  to 
be  as  good  eating  as  a  land-rail.  The  French  and  Ita¬ 


lians  eat  them  to  this  day.  The  Romans  admired  Cuculus. 

then*  greatly  as  a  food.  Pliny  fays  that  there  is  no - 

bird  which  can  compare  with  them  for  delicacy. 

The  weight  of  the  cuckow  is  little  more  than  five 
ounces:  the  length  14  inches ;  the- breadth  25.  The 
bill  is  black,  very  llrong,  a  little  incurvated,  and  about 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  head,  hind 
part  of  the  neck,  coverts  of  the  wings  and  rump,  are 
of  a  dove  colour  ;  darker  on  the  head,  and  paler  on 
the  rump.  The  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  pale  grey  ;  the  breaft  and  belly  white,  crofi- 
fed  elegantly  with  undulated  lines  of  black.  The  tail 
confifts  of  ten  feathers  of  unequal  lengths  ;  the  two 
middle  are  black  tipped  with  white  ;  the  others  are 
marked  with  white  fpots  on  each  fide  their  ffiafts. 

The  legs  are  lhort ;  and  the  toes  difpofed  two  back¬ 
wards,  and  two  forwards,  like  thofe  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  though  it  is  never  obferved  to  run  up  the  fides 
of  trees.  The  female  differs  in  fome  refpefts.  The 
neck  before  and  behind  is  of  a  brownifh-red,:  the  tail 
barred  with  the  fame  colour,  and  black,  and  fpotted 
on  each  fide  the  Ihaft  with  white.  The  young  bir^ls 
are  brown  mixed  with  black,  and  in  that  ftate  have 
been  deferibed  by  fome  authors  as  old  ones.. 

Linnaeus  enumerates  no  fewer  than  22  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  which  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  are  chiefly  diftinguiffied  by  the  fliape  of  the  tail, 
and  variations  in  colour.  The  molt  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  Americanus,  of  cuckow  of  Carolina.  It  isa- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  blackbird :  the  bill  a  little  hooked  and 
lharp;  the  upper  mandible  black,  the  lower  yellow ;  the 
large  wing-feathers  are  reddifli ;  the  reft  of  the  wing, 
and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  head  and  neck,  is  of 
an  alh -colour ;  all  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
bill  to  the  tai!>  white  ;  the  tail  long  and  narrow,  com- 
pofed  of  fix  long  and  four  lliorter  leathers, — the  two 
middlemoft  alh-coloured,  the  reft  black  with  their  ends 
white  •,  their  legs  lhort  and  ftrong,  having  two  back 
toes,  and  two  before.  Their  note  is  very  different 
from  the  cuckow  of  this  country,  and  not  fo  remark¬ 
able  to  be  taken  notice  of.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  fre¬ 
quenting  the  darktft  receffes  of  woods  and  lhady 
thickets.  They  retire  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

2.  The  indicator,  or  honey-guide,  is  a  native  of  A- 
frica.  The  following  deferiprion  is  given  of  it  by  Dr 
Sparrman  in  the  Philol’ophical  Tranlsuftions  for  1777. 

“  This  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow  is  found  at  a  conjider- 
able  diftance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  Africa,  being  entirely  unknown  at  that 
fettlement.  The  firft  place  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  wood 
called  the  Groot-vaader’s  Bofch,  “  the  Grand-father’s 
Wood,”  fituated  in  a  defert  near  the  river  which  the 
Hottentots  call  T’kaut’kai.  The  Dutch  fettlers  there¬ 
abouts  have  given  this  bird  the  name  of  honiguyzer, 
or  “  honey-guide,”  from  its  quality  of  difeovering 
wild  honey  to  travellers.  Its  colour  has  nothing  lin¬ 
king  or  heautiful.  Its  fize  is  confiderably  fmaller  than 
that  of  our  cuckow  in  Europe  :  but  in  return,  the  in- 
ftimft  which  prompts  it  to  feek  its  food  in  3  lingular 
manner  is  truly  admirable.  '  Not  only  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots,  but  likewife  a  fpecies  of  quadruped  named 
ratel,  (probably  a  new  fpecies  of  badger),  are  fre¬ 
quently  conduced  to  wild  bee-hives  by  this  bird, 
which,  as  it  were,  pilots  them  to  the  very  fpot.  The 
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ncumber  honey  being  its  favourite  food,  its  own  intereft  prompts 
II  it  to  be  inftrumental  in  robbing  the  hive,  as  fome  fcraps 
ucumlSt  are  commonly  left  for  its  fupport.  The  morning  and 
evening  are  its  times  of  feeding,  and  it  is  then  heard 
calling  in  a  lhrill  tone,  cherr,  cherr ;  which  the  honey- 
hunters  carefully  attend  to  as  the  fummons  to  the 
chace.  From  time  to  time  they  anfwer  with  a  foft 
whiftle  ;  which  the  bird  hearing,  always  continues  its 
note.  As  foon  as  they  are  in  fight  of  each  other,  the- 
bird  gradually  flutters  toward  the  place  where  the 
hive  is  fituated,  continually  repeating  its  former  call 
of  cherr,  cherr  :  nay,  if  it  (hould  happen  to  have  gain¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  way  before  the  men,  (who  may  ea- 
fily  be  hindered  in  the  purfuit  by  buihes,  rivers,  or  the 
like),  it  returns  to  them  again,  and  redoubles  its  note, 
as  it  were  to  reproach  them  with  their  inactivity. 
At  laft  the  bird  is  obferved  to  hover  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  over  a  certain  fpot,  and  then  filently  retiring  to 
a  neighbouring  bufli  or  refting-place,  the  hunters  are 
fure  of  finding  the  bees  neft  in  th<it  identical  fpot, 
whether  it  be  in  a  tree  or  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or 
(as  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe)  in  the  earth.  Whilft 
the  hunters  are  bufy  in  taking  the  honey,  the  bird  is 
feen  looking  on  attentively  to  what  is  going  forward, 
and  waiting  for  its  (hare  of  the  fpoil.  The  bee- 
hunters  never  fail  to  leave  a  fmall  portion  for  their 
conductor  ;  but  commonly  take  care  not  to  leave  fo 
much  as  would  fatisfy  its  hunger.  The  bird’s  appe¬ 
tite  being  whetted  by  this  parfimony,  it  is  obliged  to 
commit  a  1'econd  treafon,  by  difeovering  another  bee’s 
rtdt,  in  hopes  of  a  better  (alary.  It  is  further  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  the  nearer  the  bird  approaches  the  hidden 
hive,  the  more  frequently  it  repeats  its  call,  and  feems 
the  more  impatient. 

“  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  this 
bird,  and  have  been  witnefs  to  the  deftruCtion  of  fe- 
veral  republics  of  bees  by  means  of  its  treachery.  I 
had,  however,  but  two  opportunities  of  Ihooting  it, 
which  I  did  to  the  great  indignation  of  my  Hotten¬ 
tots.  It  is  about  feven  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
nifty  brown  colour  on  the  back,  with  a  white  bread: 
and  belly.”  See  Plate  LXXXVI. 

CUCUMBER,  in  botany.  See  Cucumis. 
CUCUM1S,  the  Cucumber  ;  a  genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants.  In  this  genus  Linnaeus  includes  alfo  the  Me- 
tON  ;  (fee  that  article).  There  are  u  fpecics,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

X.  The  fativa,  or  common  cucumber,  hath  roots 
compofed  of  numerous,  long,  flender,  white  fibres; 
long  flender  (talks,  very  branchy  at  their  joints, 
trailing  on  the  ground,  or  climbing  by  their  dafpers, 
adorned  at  every  joint  by  large  angular  leaves  on 
long  ereCt  .footftalits,  with  numerous  monopetalous 
bell-ftiaped  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour,  fucceeded  by 
oblong  rough  fruit.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  are, 
(i.)  f he  common  rough  green  prickly  cucumber  ;  a 
middle-fized  fruit,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  ha¬ 
ving  a  dark-green  rough  rind,  clofely  fet  with  very 
fmall  prickles  ;  the  plant  is  of  the  hardieft  fort,  but 
does  not  (hew  its  fruit  early.  (2.)  The  (hort  green 
prickly  cucumber  is  about  three  or  four  inches  long  ; 
the  rind  rather  fmooth,  and  fet  with  fmall  black 
prickles.  It  is  valuable  chiefly  for  being  one  of  the 


earlieft  and  hardieft  forts.  (3.)  The  long  green  Cucumis. 
prickly  cucumber,  grows  from  (ix  to  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  is  rather  thinly  fet  with  prickles.  And 
as  there  is  an  early  and  late  cucumber,  it  is  confide- 
rably  the  beft  variety  for  the  main  crops,  both  in  the 
frames  and  hand-glals,  as  well  as  in  the  open  ground 
for  pricklers.  Of  this  there  is  another  variety  with 
white  fruit.  (4.)  The  early  green  clufter  cucumber 
is  a  lhortilh  fruit,  remarkable  for  growing  in  clufters, 
and  appearing  early.  (5.)  The  long  fmooth  green 
Turky  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth  green-rinded  fruit,  grow¬ 
ing  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length,  without  prickles. 

The  plants  are  ftrong  growers,  with  very  large  leaves. 

(6.)  The  long  fmooth  white  Turky  cucumber,  is  a 
lmooth-rinded  fruit,  from  to  to  15  inches  long,  with¬ 
out  prickles.  (7.)  The  large  (inooth  green  Roman 
cucumber  is  a  very  large  and  long  fmooth  green  fruit 
produced  from  a  ftrong  growing  plant.  (8.)  The 
long  white  prickly  Dutch  cucumber,  is  a  white  fruit  8 
or  10  inches  long,  fet  with  fmall  black  prickles  ;  the 
plants  are  but  bad  bearers  in  this  country. 

2.  The  chata,  or  round-leaved  Egyptian  cucumber. 
According  to  Mr  Haflelquift,  this  grows  in  the  fertile 
earth  near  Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
not  in  any  other  place  in  Egypt,  nor  does  it  grow  in 
any  other  (oil.  It  ripens  with  the  water-melons. 

The  fruit  is  a  little  watery  ;  the  flelh  almoll:  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  melons  ;  it  taftes  fomewhat 
fweet  and  cool ;  but  is  far  from  being  as  cool  as  the 
water-melons.  This  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in 
Egypt  eat  as  the  moft  pleafant  fruit  they  find,  and  that 
from  which  they  have  the  lead  to  apprehend.  It  is 
the  moft  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known. 

The  four  firft  varieties  of  the  cucumis  fativa  are 
thofe  chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country.  They  are 
raifed  at  three  different  feafons  of  the  year :  1 .  on 
hot-beds,  for  early  fruit ;  2.  under  bell,  or  hand-glades,, 
for  the  middle  crop  ;  3.  on  the  common  ground, 
which  is  for  a  late  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cucumbers 
which  are  ripe  before  April  are  unwholefome  ;  being 
raifed  wholly  by  the  heat  of  the  dung  without  the  af-  4 

(iftance  of  the  fun.  Thofe  raifed  in  April  are  good, 
and  are  raifed  in  the  following  manner. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  a  quantity  of 
frelh  horfe-dung  mull:  be  procured  with  the  litter  a- 
mong  it ;  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  lea-coal  alhes 
(hould  be  added  to  it.  In  four  or  five  days  the  dung 
will  begin  to  heat ;  at  which  time  a  little  of  it  may 
be  drawn  flat  on  the  outfide,  and  covered  with  two 
inches  thicknefs  of  good  earth  r  this  muft  be  covered 
with  a  bell-glafs  ;  and  after  two  days,  when  the  earth 
is  warm,  the  feeds  muft  be  fown  on  it,  covered  with 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frelh  earth,  anil  the  glafs  then 
fet  on  again.  The  glafs  muft  be  covered  with  a  mat 
at  night,  and  in  four  days  the  young  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear.  When  thefe  are  feen,  the  reft  of  the  dung  muft 
be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This 
muft  be  three  feet  thick,  beat  clofe  together,  and  co¬ 
vered  three  inches  deep  with  fine  fre(h  earth ;  the 
frame  muft  then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at  night,  or 
in  bad  weather,  with  mats.  When  the  earth  is  hot 
enough,  the  young  plants  from  under  the  bell  muft  be 
removed  into  it,  and  fet  at  two  inches  diftance.  The 
glafles  muft  be  now  and  then  a  little  raifed,  to  give 
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Cucumis.  air  to  the  plants,  and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the 
'  wet  from  the  fleam  of  the  dung  from  dropping  down 

Upon  them.  The  plants  mufl  be  watered  at  proper 
times  i  and  the  water  ufed  for  this  purpofe  mult  be 
let  on  the  dung  till  it  becomes  as  warm  as  the  air  in 
the  frame  :  and  as  the  young  plants  increafe  in  bulk, 
they  mult  be  earthed  up,  which  will  give  them  great 
additional  flrength.  If  the  bed  is  not  hot  enough, 
fome  frelh  litter  fliould  be  laid  round  its  fides  ;  and  if 
too  hot,  fome  holes  Ihould  be  bored  into  feveral  parts 
of  it  with  a  flake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat ;  and 
when  the  bed  is  thus  brought  to  a  proper  coolnefs,  the 
holes  afe  to  be  Hopped  up  again  with  frelh  dung. 
When  thefe  plants  begin  to  fkoot  their  third,  or  rough 
leaf,  another  bed  mufl  be  prepared  for  them  like  the 
fit  ft ;  and  when  it  is  properly  warm  through  the  earth, 
the  plants  of  the  other  bed  mull  be  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  this,  in  which  there  mull  be  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  light,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
inches  over,  filled  with  light  and  fine  frelh  earth  laid 
hollow  in  form  of  a  bafon  :  in  each  of  tbefe  holes  there 
mull  be  fet  four  plants :  thefe  mnlt  be,  for  two  or 
three  days,  lhaded  from  the  fun,  that  they  may  take 
firm  root ;  after  which  they  mull  have  all  the  fun 
they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  frelh  air,  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  When  the  plants  are  four  or 
five  inches  high,  they  mull  be  gently  pegged  down 
towards  the  earth,  in  directions  as  different  from  one 
another  as.  may  be  ;  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  a 
month  after  this  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  the.  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  The  glalTes  Ihould: 
now  be;  carefully  covered  at  night ;  and  in  the  day¬ 
time  the  whole  plants  Ihould  be  gently  fprinkled  with 
water.  Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  midfum- 
mer  ;  at  which  time  the  fecond  crop  will  come  in  to 
liipply  their  place  :  thefe  are  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  la 
much  care  and:  trouble.  This  fecond  crop  ihould  be 
fowed  in  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  of  the  lafl  crop, 
and  for  pickling,  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  May, 
when  the  weather  is  fettled  :  thefe  are  fown  in  holes 
dug  to  a  little  depth  and  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  fo 
as  to  be  left  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  ;  eight  or  nine 
feeds  being  put  into  one  hole.  Thefe  will  come  up 
in  five  or  fix  days and  till  they  are  a  week  old,  are 
in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows.  After  this  they 
require  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered 
now  and  then.  There  fliould  be  only  five  plants  left 
at  firft  in  each  hole  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little 
farther  up,  the  worfl  of  thefe  is  to  be  pulled  up,  that 
there  may  finally  remain  only  four.  The  plants  of 
this  crop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in  July; 

The  cucumber  is  taken  in  great  cities  by  the  lower 
people  as  nourifhment ;  but  by  the  better  fort  is  chiefly 
'ufed  as  a  refrigerant,  or  condiment,  to  accompany 
animal  food.  They  have  a  bland  infipid juice,  with¬ 
out  acidity,  or  fweetnefir,  approaching,  as  appears  by 
their  ripening)  to  a  farinaceous  matter.  When  ufed 

green  they,  have  no  nourifhment,  fo  they  are  only  to 

be  ufed  in  the  fummen  feafon  and  by  the  fedentary. 
Although  cucumbers  are  neither  fWect  nor  acid,  yet 
they  are  confiderably  acefcent,  and  lb  produce  flatu¬ 


lency,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  ire.  Their,  coldnefs  and  fk-  Cucurbit 
tulency  may  be  likewife  in  part  attributed  to  the  firm-  II 
nefs  of  their  texiure.  They  have  been  difdiarged  Cucurbits. 
with  little  change  from  the  llomach,  after  being  de¬ 
tained  there  for  48  hours.  By  thismeans,  therefore, 
their  acidity  is  greatly  increafed.  Hence  oil  and  pep¬ 
per,  the  condiments  commonly  employed,  are  very 
ufeful  to  check  their  fermentation.  We  have  lately 
ufed  another  condiment,  viz.  the  ikin,  which  is  bitter, 
and  may  therefore  fupply  tfle  place  of  aromatics  t 
but  Ihould  only  be  ufed  when  young. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  fpecies  which  are  pro¬ 
per  for  the  table,  this  genus  affords  alfo  two  articles 
for  the  materia  medica. 

1.  The  elaterium  of  the  Ihops,  is  the  infpilfated  fa> 
cula  of  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  wild  cucumber,  called  al¬ 
io  the  afs’s  cucumber,  a  fpecies  of  balfam  apple.  It 
comes  to 'this  country  from  Spain  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  where  the  plant  is  very  common.  It 
is  brought  to  11s  in  fmall  flat  whitilh  lumps  or  cakes 
that  are  dry,  and  break  eafily  between  the  fingers.  It 
is  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous  tafte,  and  has  a 
ftrong  offenfive  fmell  when  newly  made :  but  thefe, 
as  well  as  its  other  qualities  it  tales  after  being  kept 
fome  time.  Elaterium  is  a  very  violent  purge  and  vo¬ 
mit,  and  is  now  very  feldom  ufed.  The  plant  is  com¬ 
monly  called  fpirting  cucumber,  from  its  calling  out  its 
feeds  with  great  violence,  together  with  the  vifeid  juice 
in.  which  they  are  lodged,  if  touched  when  ripe :  from 
this  circumftance  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  wit 
vie  tang  ere,  or  “  touch  me  not.” 

2.  The  colocynthis,  the  colocyntb,  cotaqnintida,  or 
bitter  apple  of  the  Ihops,  is  brought  to  us  from  Aleppo 
arid  the  ifland  of  Crete.  .  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
large,  placed  alternate,  ahnoft  round,  and  Hand  upon 
footflalks  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  white  5: 
and  are  fucceeded  by  a  fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  of  the 
fize  of  a  large  apple,  and  which  is  yellow  when  ripe. 

The  flielly  or  hulky  outfide  inclofes  a  bitter  pulp  inter- 
fperfed  with  flattifli  feeds.  If  a  hole  is  made  in  one 
of  thefe  ripe  gourds,  and  a  glafs  of  rum  poured  in, 
and  fuffered  to  remain  24  hours,  it  proves  a  power¬ 
ful  purgative.  The  pulp  itfelf  dried  and  powdered  is 
commonly  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  this  country,  but  is 
one  of  the  moll  draftic  and  difagreeable  we  know.  If 
taken  in  a  large  dofe,  it  not  only  often  lyings  away 
blood,  but  produces  colics,  convulfions,  ulcers  in  the 
bowels,  and  fatal  fuper-purgations.  The  mofl  effec¬ 
tual  correal  or  of  thefe  virulent  qualities  is  to  triturate 
it  finely  with  fugar,  or  fweet  almonds. 

CUCURBIT,  the  name  of  a  chemical  veffel  em¬ 
ployed  in  diflillation,  when  covered  with  its  head.  Its 
name  comes  from  its  lengthened  fhape,  by  which  it 
refembles  a  gourd  :  fome  cucurbits,  however,  are  fhai- 
low,  and  wide-mouthed.  They  are  made  of  copper, 
tin,  glafs,  and  flone-ware,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubflances  to  be  diflilled.  A  cucurbit,  provided 
with  its  capital,  con  flitutes  the  veffel  for  diflillation  cal¬ 
led  an  erlentbic.  See  Chemistry,  n°  80.  and  Plate 
LXXVII.  fig.  5.  6. 

CUCURBITA,  the  gourd,  andipoMPiON  ;  agenus- 
of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoeeia  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  The  lagenaria,  or  bottle  gourd,  rifes  with  thick 
trailing 
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jucurbita.  trailing  downy  ftalks,  branching  into  many  fpreading 
runners.  Thefe  extend  along  the  ground  fometimes 
1 5  or  20  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  large,  roun- 
dilh,  heart-lhaped,  indented,  and  woolly.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  white,  fucceeded  by  long  incurvated 
whitilh  yellow  fruit,  obtaining  from  about  two  to  five 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  from  about  nine  to  24  inches 
in  circumference,  having  a  ligneous  and  durable  fhell. 

2.  The  papo  or  pompion,  commonly  called  pump¬ 
kin,  hath  itrong,  trailing,  rough  ftalks,  branching 
into  numerous  runners.  Thefe  are  much  larger  than 
the  former,  extending  from  10  to  40  or  50  feet 
each  way.  Thefe  are  gamilhed  with  large,  round- 
ifh,  lobated,  rough  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  large,  round,  fmooth  fruit, 
of  different  forms  and  fizes  ;  fome  as  big  as  a 
peck,  others  as  big  as  half  a  bufhel  meafure ;  fome 
conliderably  lefs,  and  others  not  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  an  orange ;  ripening  to  a  yellow,  and  fometimes 
to  a  whitilh,  colour.  This  fpecies  is  the  molt  hardy 
of  any,  as  well  as  the  molt  txtenfive  in  their  growth. 
A  Angle  plant,  if  properly  encouraged,  will  overfpread 
TO  or  1  j  roods  of  ground,  and  produce  a  great  number 
of  fruit,  which,  when  young,  are  generally  a  mixture 
between  a  deep  blue  and  pale  white,  but  change  as 
they  increafe  in  bulk. 

3.  The  verrucofa,  or  waned  gourd,  hath  trailing 
ftalks  very  branchy,  and  running  upon  the  ground  10 
or  r  J  feet  each  way  ;  large  lobated  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  knobby, waned  white 
fruit,  of  moderate  flze. 

4.  The  melopepo,  ere<5l  gourd,  or  fquafh.  This 
rifes  with  an  ere<5t  Itrong  {talk  feveral  feet  high,  rare¬ 
ly  fending  forth  fide-runners,  but  becoming  bulhy  up¬ 
ward.  It  is  adorned  with  large  lobated  leaves  ;  and 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  deprefled  knotty  fruit, 
both  white  and  yellow,  commonly  of  a  moderate  fize. 

J.  The  lignofa,  ligneous  (helled  gourd,  often  called 
calabafli.  This  hath  trailing  (talks,  branching  into 
runners,  which  extend  far  every  way ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  lobated,  and  rough  ;  the  flowers  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundiih  (mooth  fruit  of  a  moderate  fize, 
with  hard  woody  fliells.  Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are 
a  great  many  varieties,  and  the  fruit  of  every  fpecies 
is  obferved  to  be  furpritingly  apt  to  change  its  form. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  gourds  and  pompiotis, 
with  their  refpeftive  varieties,  are  raifed  from  feed 
fown  annually  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  either 
with  or  without  the  help  of  artificial  heat.  But  the 
plants  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  till  about  a  month  old, 
produce  fruit  a  month  or  fix  w-eeks  earlier  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  and  ripen  proportionably  fooner.  The  firft 
fpecies  particularly  will  fcarce  ever  produce  tolerably 
fized  fruit  in  this  country,  without  the  treatment  a- 
bove-mentioned. 

U/es.  In  this  country  thefe  plants  are  cultivated 
only  for  curiolity  ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  are 
natives,  they  anfwer  many  important  purpofes.  In 
both  the  Indies,  bottle-gourds  are  very  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  and  fold  in  the  markets.  They  make  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  common  people,  particularly  in  the 
warm  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  call  this  kind  of  gourd  charrab.  It  grows  com¬ 
monly  on  the  mountains  in  thefe  defarts.  The  na¬ 


tives  boil  and  feafon  it  with  v.negar ;  and  fometimes,  Cucurbita- 
filling  the  (hell  with  rice  and  meat,  make  a  kind  of  cex 
pudding  of  it.  The  hard  (hell  is  uied  for  holding  wa-  Cudw0rth 

ter,  and  fome  of  them  are  capacious  enough  to  con- - 1 

tain  22  gallons;  thefe,  however,  are  very  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  fruit  of  the  pompion  likewife  conftituteS 
a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  during 
the  hot  months,  in  thole  places  where  they  grow.  If 
gathered  when  not  much  bigger  than. a  hen  or  goofe 
egg,  and  properly  feafoned  with  butter,  vinegar,  ire. 
they  make  a  tolerable  good  fame  for  butcher's  meat, 
and  are  alio  ufed  in  loops.  In  England  they  are  feldom 
ufed  till  grown  to  maturity.  A  hole  is  then  made  in 
one  fide,  through  which  the  pulp  is  fcoOped  out ;  after 
being  diverted  of  the  feeds,  it  is  mixed  with  diced  ap¬ 
ples,  milk,  fugar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  thus  a  kind 
of  pudding  is  made.  The  whole  is  then  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  a  purnkhi  pye.  For  this 
purpofe  the  plants  are  cultivated  in  many  places  of 
England  by  the  country  people,  who  raife  them  upon 
old  dung  hills.  The  third  fpecies  is  alfo  ufed  in  North 
America. for  culinary  purpofes.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
when  about  half  grown,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  fauce  to 
butcher's  meat.  The  fqualhes  are  alfo  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  fome  people  efteemed  delicate 
eating. 

CUCURBITACEAB,  the  name  of  the  34th  order  in 
Linnseus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding  of 
plants  which  refetiible  the  gourd  in  external  figure, 
habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities.  This  order  con¬ 
tains  the  following  genera,  viz.  gronovia,  melothria, 
palfiflora,  anguria,  bryonia,  cucumis,  cucurbita,  fevil- 
lea,  momordica,  ficyos,  trichofanthes. 

CUCURUCU,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  ferpent 
found  in  America,  growing  10  or  12  feet  long.  It  is 
alfo  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  ftrongly  variegated  with  black  fpots, 
which  are  irregularly  mixed  among  the  yellow,  and 
often  have  lpots  of  yellow  within  them.  It  is  a  very 
poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives; 
but  its  flefli  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  much  efteemed 
among  them,  when  properly  prepared. 

CUD,  fometimes  means  the  infide  of  the  throat  in 
beads  ;  but  generally  the  food  that  they  keep  there, 
and  chew  over  again.  See  CompaAative  Ana¬ 
tomy,  n°  88 — 90. 

CUDWEED,  in  botany.  See  Gnaphalium. 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  in  the  17th  century.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1657  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a 
committee  of  the  parliament  to  be  confulted  about  the 
Englilh  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  In  1678  he  publiftied 
his  True  Intellectual  Syftevi  of  the  Univerfe ;  a  Work 
which  met  with  great  oppofition.  He  likewife  publi- 
Ihed  a  treatife,  intitled,  Deus  juflificatus :  or,  “  The  di¬ 
vine  goodnefs  of  God  vindicated,  againft  the  afiertions 
of  abfolute  and  unconditionate  reprobation.”  He  em¬ 
braced  the  mechanical  or  corpufcular  philofophy  :  but 
with  regard  to  the  deity,  fpirits,  genii,  and  ideas,  he 
followed  the  Platonifts.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in 
1688.  The  late  earl  of  Shaftelbury  ftyles  him  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  learned  divine,  of  higheft  authority  at  home, 
and  fame  abroad.  His  daughter  Damaris,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Sir  Francis  Malham  of  Oates  in  Eflex,  was  a  lady 
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Cuenza  of  genius  and  learning :  file  had  a  great  fricndfhip  for  CUJAVA,  a  territory  of  Great  Poland,  having  on  Cujav* 

II  Mr  Locke,  who  refided  feveral'years  at  her  houfe  at  the  north  the  duchy  of  Pruffia,  on  the  weft  the  pala-  I 

Culas-  Oates,  where  he  did  in  1 704.  tinate  of  Kalifk,  on  the  fouth  thole  of  Licici  and  Rava, - H1?.’ .. 

CUENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and  in  and  on  the  weft  that  of  Ploczko.  It  contains  two  pa- 

,  the  territory  of  the  Sierra,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  latinates,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Inowloez  and 

was  taken  by  lord  Peterborough  ,in  1706,  but  retaken  Breft  ;  as  alfo  Uladiflaw,  the  capital  of  the  diftritft. 
by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour,  made  of 
Xucar,  in  W.  Long.  I.  4 5.  N.  Lat.  40.  io.  iron  plate,  well  hammered,  ferving  to  cover  the  body, 

CUFF  (Henry),  the  unfortunate  fecretary  of  the  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind, 
unfortunate  earl  of  Effex,  was  born  at  Hinton  S‘  Whence, 

George  in  Somerfetlhire,  about  the  year  1560,  of  a  CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cuiraffes,  as 
genteel  family,  who  were  poffeffed  of  confiderable  e-  molt  of  the  Germans  are  :  the  French  have  a  regi- 
ftatesin  that  county.  In  1576,  he  was  entered  of  Tri-  ment  of  cuirafliers ;  but  we  have  had  none  in  the  Bri- 
nity  college,  Oxford  ;  where  he  loon  acquired  confi-  tifli  army  fince  the  revolution. 

derable  reputation  as  a  Grecian,  and  difputant.  He  CULDEES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fort  of  monkilh 
obtained  a  fellowlhip  in  the  above-mentioned  college ;  priefts,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Be- 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  for  fpeaking  difrefpedt-  ing  remarkable  for  the  religions  exercifes  of  preaching 
fully  of  the  founder  *.  He  was,  however,  loon  after  and  praying,  they  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
admitted  of  Merton  college  ;  of  which,  in  1586,  he  cultores  Dei  ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  cul- 
was  eledled  probationer,  and,  in  1 588,  fellow.  In  dees.  They  made  choice  of  one  of  their  own  frater- 
this  year  he  took  the  degree  of  niafter  of  arts.  Some  nity  to  be  their  fpiritual  head,  who  was  afterwards 
time  after,  he  was  elected  Greek  profeflbr,  and,  in  called  the  Scots  bijhop. 

1594,  proctor  of  the  univerfity,  CULEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  largeft  meafure 

When  he  left  Oxford  is  uncertain  ;  nor  are  we  bet-  of  capacity  for  things  liquid,  containing  20  amphorae, 
ter  informed  as  to  the  means  of  his  introduction  to  the  or  40  urnae.  It  contained  143  gallons,  3  pints,  Englilh 
earl  of  Elfex.  When  that  nobleman  was  made  lord  wine-meafure  ;  and  was  11.095  folid  inches, 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr  Cuff  was  appointed  his  fe-  CULEMBACH,  a  diftriCt  or  marquifate  of  the  circle 
cretary,  and  continued  intimately  connected  with  his  of  Franconia,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft 
lordlhip  until  his  confinement  in  the  tower  ;  and  he  by  the  bilhopric  of  Bamberg  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  ter- 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  advifed  thofe  violent  ritory  of  Nuremberg  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  palatinate 
meafures  which  ended  in  their  mutual  deftruCtion.  The  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Voight- 
earl  indeed  confeffed  as  much  before  his  execution,  and  land  and  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  It  is 
charged  him,  to  his  face,  with  being  the  author  of  all  about  50  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  30 
liis  misfortunes.  Mr  Cuff  was  tried  for  high-treafon,  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  full  of  forefts  and 
convicted,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  30th  of  high  mountains ;  the  molt  confiderable  of  the  latter  are 
March  1601.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  thofe  of  Friclitelberg,  all  of  them  covered  with  pine- 
Camden,  fpeak  of  him  in  very  harfh  terms.  He  was  trees.  Here  are  the  fources  of  four  large  rivers,  the 
certainly  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities.  Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Eger,  and  the  Nab.  This  mar- 

He  wrote  two  books ;  the  one  intitled,  The  Diffe-  quifate  is  the  upper  part  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nu- 
rences  of  the  Ages  of  Man’s  Life  ;  the  other,  De  Rebus  remberg. 

CeJHs  in  Sanfto  Concilia  Nicatio.  The  firft  was  pu-  Culembach,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
blilhed  after  his  death ;  the  fecond  is  ftill  in  manufcript.  the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  the  fame  name.  It 
CUJAS  (James),  in  Latin  Cujacius,  the  beft  civi-  has  good  fortifications,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence 
Han  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Touloufe,  of  obfcure  pa-  of  two  branches  of  the  river  Maine.  It  was  pillaged 
rents,  in  1520.  He  learned  polite  literature  and  hif-  and  burnt  by  the  Huflites  in  1430,  and  by  the  inhabi- 
tory  ;  and  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  ancient  tants  of  Nuremberg  in  1573.  E.  Long.  n.  28.  N.  Lat. 
laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputation  50.  12. 

at  Touloufe,  Cahors,  Boiirges,  and  Valence,  in  Dau-  CULIACAN,  a  province  of  North  America,  in  the 
phine.  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  audience  of  Gudalajara.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him  Angular  marks  of  his  e-  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Bifcay  and  the 
fteem.  Cujas  afterwards  refufed  very  advantageous  Zacatecas,  on  the  fouth  by  Chiametlan,  and  on  the  weft 
offers  from  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  was  delirous  of  by  the  fea.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  and  has  rich  mines, 
having  him  teach  at  Bologna  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to  CULLIAGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral  practice, 
fix  at  Bourges,  where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of  whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently  affumed  a  right 
fcholars  ;  whom  he  not  only  took  great  pleafure  in  to  the  firft  night  of  their  vaffals  brides, 
inftrutfting,  but  aflifted  with  his  fubftance,  which  occa-  CULLEN,  a  parliament  town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
fioned  his  being  called  the  Father  of  his  Scholars.  He  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Banf-Ihire.  W.  Long.  2.  12,  and 
died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  His  works  are  in  N.  Lat.  57.  38. 

high  efteem  among  civilians.  CULM,  or  Culmus,  among  botanifts,  a  ftraw,  or 

.  haulm  j 

*  The  founder  of  Trinity  college  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  it  feems,  would  often  take  a  piece  of  plate  from  a  friend’s  houfe, 
and  carry  it  home,  concealed  under  his  gown;  out  of  fun,  no  doubt.  CufF,  being  merry  with  fome  of  his  acquaintance  at  ano¬ 
ther  college,  happened  to  fay,  alluding  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope’s  ufual  joke  above  mentioned,  “  A  pox  on  this  beggarly  houfe !  why, 

“  our  founder  hole  as  much  plate  as  would  build  fuch  another.”  This  piece  of  wit  was  the  caufe  of  his  expulfion.  The  heads  of 
colleges  in  thofe  days  did  not  underhand  humour.  Anthony  Wood  was  told  this  ftory  by  doftor  Bathurft. 


Culmife- 

rous. 

It 

Culverin. 
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haulm  ;  defined  by  Linnteus  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of 
the  graifes,  which  elevates  the  leaves,  flower,  and 
fruit. 

This  fort  of  trunk  is  tubular,  or  hollow,  and  has 
frequently  knots,  or  joints,  diftributed  at  proper  di- 
Itances  through  its  whole  length.  The  leaves  are  long, 
fleek,  and  placed  either  near  the  root  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  or  proceed  lingly  from  the  different  joints  of  the 
ftalk,  which  they  embrace  at  the  bale,  like  a  fheath, 
or  glove. 

The  haulm  is  commonly  garnifljed  with  leaves : 
fometimes,  however,  it  is  naked  ;  that  is,  devoid  of 
leaves,  as  in  a  few  fpecies  of  cyprefs-grafs.  Moll 
grafTes  have  a  round  cylindrical  ftalk ;  in  fome  fpecies 
of  fchcenus,  fcirpus,  cyprefs-grafs,  and  others,  it  is 
triangular. 

The  ftalk  is  fometimes  entire,  that  is,  has  no  bran¬ 
ches  ;  fometimes  branching,  as  in  fchcenus  aculeatus 
&  capenfts  ;  and  not  feldom  confifts  of  a  number  of 
fcales,  which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles. 

Laftly,  in  a  few  grafTes,  the  ftalk  is  not  interrupted 
with  joints,  as  in  the  greater  part.  The  fpace  con¬ 
tained  betwixt  every  two  knots,  or  joints,  is  termed 
by  botanifts  internodipim ,  and  articulus  culmi. 

This  fpecies  of  trunk  often  affords  certain  marks  of 
diftindion,  in  difcriminating  the  fpecies.  Thus  in 
the  genus  eriocaulon,  the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  but  by  the  angles  of  the  culmus,  or  ftalks. 
Thele  in  fome  fpecies  are  in  number  5,  in  others  6, 
and  in  others  to. 

CULMIFEROUS  plants,  (from  culmus,  a  ftraw 
or  haulm)  :  plants  fo  called,  which  have  a  fmooth 
jointed  ftalk,  ufually  hollow,  and  wrapped  about  at 
each  joint  with  fingle,  narrow,  fharp-pointed  leaves, 
and  the  feeds  contained  in  chaffy  hulks ;  fuch  are  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  family  of  the  grasses. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  pafTage  of  any 
heavenly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greateft  alti¬ 
tude  for  that  day. 

CULPRIT,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraign¬ 
ments,' when  a  perfon  is  indi&ed-for  a  criminal  mat¬ 
ter.  See  Plea  to  Indiihnent,  par.  tl. 

CULROSS,  a  parliament  town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  river  Forth,  about  23  miles  north-weft  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  W.  Long.  3.  34.  N.  Lat.  56.  8. 

CULVERIN,  a  long  flender  piece  of  ordnance  or 
artillery,  ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  diftance. 
Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  colubrina  ; 
others  from  coluber ,  fnake  j  either  on  account  of  the 
length  and  flendernefs  of  the  piece,  or  of  the  ravages 
it  makes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  cnlverins,  viz.  the  extra¬ 
ordinary,  the  ordinary,  and  the  leaft  fized.  1.  The 
culverin  extraordinary  has  ji.  inches  bore  ;  its  length 
32  calibers,  or  13  foot  ;  weighs  4800  pound  ;  its  load 
above  1 2  pound  ;  carries  a  fhot  si  inches  diameter, 
weighing  20  pound  weight.  2.  The  ordinary  cul¬ 
verin  is  1 2  foot  long  ;  carries  a  ball  of  1 7  pound 
y  ounces  ;  caliber  51  inches  ;  its  weight  4500  pound. 
3.  The  culverin  of  the  leaft  fize,  has  its  diameter  5 
inches ;  is  r  2  foot  long  ;  weighing  abuut  4000  pounds ; 
carries  a  fhot  3^  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  pounds 
•9  ounces. 
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CULVERTAILED,  among  (hipwrights,  fignifies  the 
fattening  or  letting  of  one  timber  into  another,  fo  that 
they  cannot  flip  out,  as  the  corlings  into  the  beams  of  a 
fhip. 

CUMBERLAND,  Cumbria,  fo  denominated  from 
the  Cumri  or  Britons  who  inhabited  it ;  one  of  the 
moft  northerly  counties  in  England.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  kingdom  extending  from  the  vallum  of  Adrian 
to  the  city  of  Dumbritton,  now  Dumbarton,  on  the 
frith  of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  At  prelent  it  is  a  county 
of  England,  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  of  the 
royal  family.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
well  by  Scotland  ;  on  the  fouth  and  fonth-eaft  by  part 
of  Lancalhire  and  Wettmoreland  ;  it  borders  on  the 
eaft  with  Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  and  on  the 
weft  is  walhed  by  the  Irifh  fea.  The  length  from 
north  to  fouth  may  amount  to  Si  miles,  but  the  breadth 
does  not  exceed  40.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers, 
lakes,  and  fountains  ;  but  none  of  its  ftreains  are  na¬ 
vigable.  In  fome  places  there  are  very  high  moun¬ 
tains.  The  air  is  keen  and  piercing  on  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  towards  the  north  ;  and  the  climate  is  moift,  as 
in  all  hilly  countries.  The  foil  varies  with  the  face 
of  the  country  5  being  barren  on  the  moors  and  moun¬ 
tains,  but  fertile  in  the  vallies  and  level  ground  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  fea.  In  general  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  fhire  are  barren  and  defolate  j  yet  even  the  leaft 
fertile  parts  are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  The 
mountains  of  Copland  abound  with  copper  :  veins  of 
the  fame  metal,  with  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver, 
were  found  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  among  the 
fells  of  Derwent ;  and  royal  mines  were  formerly 
wrought  at  Kefwick.  The  county  produces  great 
quantities  of  coal;  fome  lead  ;  abundance  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  earth  called  black-lead ;  feveral  mines  of  lapis  ca- 
laminaris ;  and  an  incOnfiderable  pearl-filhery  on  the 
coaft  near  Ravenglafs. 

Cumberland  (Richard),  a  very  learned  Englilh 
divine  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  fon 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1672,  he  publifhed  his  excellent  “  Tre,atife  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  j”  and  in  1686,  “  An  EITay  toward 
the  Jewilh  Weights  and  Meafures.”  After  the  revo¬ 
lution  he  was  nominated  by  king  William  to  the  bilhop- 
ric  of  Peterborough,  without  the  leaft  folicitation  on 
his  part.  He  purmed  his  ftudies  to  the  laft  ;  and  the 
ivorld  is  obliged  to  him  for  clearing  up  feveral  difficul¬ 
ties  in  hiftory,  chronology,  and  philofophy.  After  the 
age  of  83,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Cop¬ 
tic  language,  of  which  he  made  himfelf  mailer.  He 
was  as  remarkable  for  humility  of  mind,  benevolence 
of  temper,  and  innocence  of  life,  as  for  his  extenlive 
learning.  He  died  in  1 718. 

CUMINUM,  cumin  ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  cyminum.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  perilling  foon  after  the  feed  is  ripe.  It  rifes 
9  or  10  inches  high  in  the  warm  countries  where  it  is 
cultivated  ;  but  feldom  rifes  above  four  in  this  country. 
It  has  fometimes  flowered  very  well  here,  but  never 
brings  its  feeds  to  perfection.  The  leaves  are  divided 
into  long  narrow  fegments,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but 
much  linaller :  they  are  of  a  deep  green,  and  generally 
turned  backward  at  their  extremity :  the  flowers  grow 
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Cunseus  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks:  they  are  com- 
.  II  pofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  of  a  pale  bluifh  colour, 
Cunmgham  wlnCh  are  fucceeded  by  long,  channelled,  aromatic 
feeds.  The  plant  is  propagated  for  fale  in  the  ifland 
of  Malta.  In  this  country  the  feeds  mull  be  fown  in 
fmall  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  very  moderate  hot-bed  to 
bring  up  the  plants.  Tliefe,  after  having  been  gra¬ 
dually  inured  to  the  open  air,  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  good  earth,  pre- 
ferving  the  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  will  flower 
pretty  well,  and  may  perhaps  even  perfedl  a  few 
feeds  in  warm  fcafons.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  bit- 
terifh  warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind.  They  are 
accounted  good  carminatives  ;  but  not  very  often 
made  ufe  of.  An  eflential  oil  of  them  is  kept  in  the 
ihops. 

CUNAsUS  (Peter),  born  in  Zealand,  in  1586,  was 
difhnguiflied  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  langua¬ 
ges,  and  his  ikill  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  He  alfo 
Ituclied  law,  which  he  taught  at  Leyden,  in  1615  ; 
and  read  politics  there  till  his  death,  in  1658.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatife,  in  Latin,  on  the  Republic 
of  the  Hebrews. 

CUNEIFORM,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  refembles  a  wedge. 

CuNEivoRM-i?0«£,  in  anatomy,  the  feventh  bone 
of  the  cranium,  called  alfo  os  bafilare,  and  os  fphsnoi - 
its.  See  Anatomy,  n°  15. 

•'  CUNEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  infantry  drawn 
up  in  form  of  a  wedge,  the  better  to  break  through 
the  enemy’s  ranks. 

CUNICULUS,  in  zoology.  See  Lepus. 

Cuniculus,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  in 
diftimftion  from  puteus,  to  exprefs  the  leveral  forts  of 
paflages  and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The 
euntculi  are  thofe  direct  palfages  in  mines  where  they 
walk  on  horizontally  ;  but  the  putei  are  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  cuts  or  defcents.  The  miners  in  Germany  call 
thefe  by  the  name  flollen,  and  fchachts  ;  the  firft 
word  expreffing  the  horizontal,  and  the  fecond  the 
perpendicular  cuts. 

CUNILA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants.  There 
afe  three  fpecies,  none  of  which  has  any  remarkable 
property. 

CUNITZ  (Mary),  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  in 
the  16th  century,  was  born  in  Silefia.  She  learned 
languages  with  amazing  facility  ;  and  underftood  Po- 
lifh,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew,  She  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  fciences  with 
equal  eafe  :  fhe  was  {killed  in  hiftory,  phyfic,  poetry, 
painting,  mufic,  and  playing  upon  inllruments ;  and 
yet  thefe  were  only  an  amufement.  She  more  parti¬ 
cularly  applied  herlelf  to  the  mathematics,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  aftronomy,  which  fhe  made  her  principal  ftudy, 
and  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  mofl  able  aftro- 
nomers  of  her  time.  Her  Aftronomical  Tables  ac¬ 
quired  her  a  prodigious  reputation  :  Ihe  printed  them 
in  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  III.  Sue  married  Elias  de  Lewin, 
M.  D. ;  and  died  at  Piftehen,  in  1664. 

CUNNINGHAM,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  fhire  of  Air 


is  fub-divided.-  It  lies  north-eaft  of  Kyle.  Its  chief  Cuogolu 
town  is  Irwin.  ( 

CUOGOLO,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  ftone  Cl1Pe*- 
much  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  glafs-making,  and  found 
in  the  river  Fefino.  It  is  a  fmall  ftone  of  an  impure 
white,  of  a  fhattery  texture,  and  is  of  the  fhape  of  a 
pebble. 

CUP,  a  veflel  of  capacity  of  various  forms  and  ma¬ 
terials,  chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  In  the  Ephem.  Ger¬ 
man.  we  have  a  defcription  of  a  cup  made  of  a  com¬ 
mon  pepper-corn  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger  ;  which  holds 
1200  other  ivory  cups,  having  each  its  feveral  handle, 
all  gilt  on  the  edges ;  with  room  for  400  more. 

Cist -Galls,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given,  by 
authors,  to  a  very  lingular  kind  of  galls  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are 
of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glafs,  without  its 
foot,  being  regular  cones  adhering  by  their  point  or 
apex  to  the  leaf ;  and  the  top  or  broad  part  is  hollow¬ 
ed  a  little  way,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  drinkiug-glafs 
with  a  cover,  which  was  made  fo  fmall  as  not  to  clofe 
it  at  the  month,  but  fall  a  little  way  into  it.  This  co¬ 
ver  is  flat,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  very  fmall  protu¬ 
berance,  refembling  the  nipple  of  a  woman’s  breaft. 

This  is  of  a  pale  greeri,  as  is  alfo  the  whole  of  the  gall, 
excepting  only  its  rim  that  runs  round  the  top  :  this  is 
of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  that  very  beautiful.  Befides 
this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak  leaves  furuilh  us  with  fe¬ 
veral  others,  fome  of  which  are.  oblong,  fome  round, 
and  others  flatted;  thefe  are  of  various  fizes,  and  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  year. 

They  all  contain  the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly ;  and  this 
creature  paffes  all  its  changes  in  this  its  habitation,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  found  in  the  worm,  fometimes  in  the 
nymph,  and  fometimes  in  the  fly-ftate,  in  the  cavity 
of  it. 

CUPANIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  America,  and 
which  poffelles  no  remarkable  property. 

CUPEL,  in  metallurgy,  a  fmall  veflel  which  abforbs 
metallic  bodies  when  changed  by  fire  into  a  fluid  fco- 
ria ;  but  retains  them  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
metallic  ftate.  One  of  the  moft  proper  materials  for 
making  a  veflel  of  this  kind  is  the  allies  of  animal 
bones  ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  fubftance  which  fo 
ftrongly  refills  vehement  fire,  which  fo  readily  im¬ 
bibes  metallic  fcoriae,  and  which  is  fo  little  difpofed  to 
be  vitrified  by  them.  In  want  of  thefe,  fome  make 
ufe  of  vegetable  afhes  freed,  by  boiling  in  water  from 
their  faline  matter,  which  would  caufe  them  melt  in 
the  fire. 

The  bones,  burnt  to  perfect  whitnefs,  fo  as  that  no 
particle  of  coaly  or  inflammable  matter  may  remain 
in  them,  and  well  walhed  from  filth,  are  ground  into 
moderately  fine  powder  ;  which,  in  order  to  its  being 
formed  into  cupels,  is  moiftened  with  juft  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  hold  together  when 
ftrongly  prefled  between  the  fingers ;  fome  diredl  glu¬ 
tinous  liquids,  as  whites  of  eggs,  or  gum-water,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  the  powder  a  greater  tenacity:  but  the  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  however  fmall  in  quantity,  which 
accompanies  thefe  fluids,  and  cannot  be  eafily  burnt 
out  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mafs,  is  apt  to  revive 
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'■pelktlon  a  part  of  the  matallic  fcoria  that  has  been  abforbed, 
- and  to  Qccailon  the  veflel  to  burfl  or  crack.  The  cu¬ 
pel  is  formed  in  a  brai’s  ring,  from  three  quarters  of  an 

■  inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  fo  deep, 

placed  upon  i’ome  fmooth  iupport :  the  ring  being  fill¬ 
ed  with  rnoifiened  powder,  which  is  prelTed  clofe  with 
the  fingers ;  a  round-faced  peftle  called  a  monk,  is 
ftruck  down  into  it  with  a  few  blows  of  a  mallet,  by 
which  the  mafs  is  made  to  cohere,  and  rendered  fuf- 
ficiently  compact,  and  a  ill  allow  cavity  formed  in  the 
middle  :  the  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  that  of  a 
fphere,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  metal  melted  in  it,  may 
run  together  into  one  bead.  To  make  the  cavity  the 
fmoother,  a  little  of  the  fame  kind  of  allies  levigated 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  not  moiftened  is  com¬ 
monly  fprinkled  on  the  furface,  through  a  fmall  fine 
fieve,  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  monk  again 
ftruck  down  upon  it.  The  ring,  or  mould,  is  a  little 
narrower  at  bottom  than^t  top;  fo  that  by  prelfing  it 
down  on  fome  of  the  dry  powder  fpread  upon  a  table, 
the  cupel  is  lool’cned,  and  forced  upwards  a  little ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  is  eafily  pulhed  out  with  the  finger,  and  is 
then  let  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  free  from  dull. 

CUPELLATION,  the  aft  of  refining  gold  or  filver 
by  means  of  a  cupel.  For  this  purpofe  another  veflel, 
called  a  muffle  is  made  ufe  of,  within  which  one  or 
*  See  more  cupels  are  placed*.  The  muffle  is  placed  upon 
Muffle.  a  grate  in  a  proper  furnace,  with  its  mouth  facing  the 
door,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  may  be.  The  fnrnace  be¬ 
ing  filled  up  with  fuel,  fome  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown 
on  the  top,  and  what  fuel  is  afterwards  neceflary,  is 
fupplied  through  a  door  above.  The  cupels  are  let  in 
the  muffle  ;  and  being  gradually  heated  by  the  fucccf- 
five  kindling  of  the  fuel,  they  are  kept  red-hot  for 
fome  time,  that  the  moifture  which  they  ftrongly-  re¬ 
tain  may  be  completely  diflipated  :  for  if  any  vapours 
Ihould  iflue  from  them  after  the  metal  is  put  in,  they 
would  occafion  it  to  fputter,  and  a  part  of  it  to  be 
thrown  off  in  little  drops.  In  the  fides  of  the  muffle 
are  fome  perpendicular  flits,  with  a  knob  over  the  top 
of  each,  to  prevent  any  fmall  pieces  of  coals  or  alhes 
from  falling  in.  The  door,  or  fome  apertures  made 
in  it,  being  kept  open,  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  cupels, 
frelh  air  enters  into  the  muffle,  and  pafles  off  through 
thefe  flits  :  by  laying  fome  burning  charcoal,  on  an  iron 
plate  before  the  door,  the  air  is  heated  before  its  ad- 
milfion  ;  and  by  removing  the  charcoal  or  fupplying 
more,  the  heat  in  the  cavity  of  the  muffle  may  be 
fomewliat  diminilhed  or  increafed  more  fpeedily  than 
can  be  effefted  by  fuppreffing  or  exciting  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  on  the  outfide  of  the  muffle.  The  re¬ 
newal  of  the  air  alfo  is  neceflary  for  promoting  the 
lcorification  of  the  lead. 

The  cupel  being  of  a  full  red  heat,  the  lead  caft  in¬ 
to  a  fmooth  bullet,  that  it  may  not  leratch  or  injure 
the  furface,  is  laid  lightly  in  the  cavity  :  it  immediate¬ 
ly  melts ;  and  then  the  gold  or  filver  to  be  cupelled 
are  cautioufly  introduced  either  by  means  of  a  lmall 
iron  ladle,  or  by  wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  drop¬ 
ping  them  on  the  lead  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  The 
quantity  of  lead  fliould  be  at  leaf!  three  or  four  times 
that  of  the  fine  metal:  but  when  gold  is  very  impure, 
it  requires  10  or  12  times  its  quantity  of  lead  for  cn- 
pellation.  It  is  reckoned  that  copper  requires  for  its 


lcorification  about  10  times  its  weight  of  lead  j  that  Cupellatlon 
when  copper  and  gold  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  i 
the  copper  is  fo  much  defended  by  the  gold  as  not  to  »pe  111 
be  feparable  with  lels  than  20  times  its  weight  of  lead  ; 
and  that  when  copper  is  in  very  fmall  proportion,  as 
a  20th  or  30th  part  of  the  gold  or  filver,  upwmrds  of 
60  parts  of  lead  are  neceflary  for  one  of  the  copper. 

The  cupel  mult  always  weigh  at  lealt  half  as  much  as 
the  lead  and  copper  ;  for  otherwile  it  will  not  be  fui- 
ficient  for  receiving  half  the  fcoria :  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  of  cupels  being  made  too  fmall  for  the 
quantity  of  a  gold  alfay. 

The  mixture  being  brought  into  thin  fufion,  the 
heat  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearances  ; 
and  in  this  confilts  the  principal  nicety  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  If  a  various  coloured  lkin  rifes  to  the  top,  which 
liquefying,  runs  off  to  the  fides,  and  is  there  abforbed 
by  the  cupel,  vilibly  flaining  the  parts  it  enters  ■,  if  a 
frelh  fcoria  continually  fucceeds,  and  is  abforbed  near¬ 
ly  as  fait  as  it  is  formed,  only  a  fine  circle  of  it  re¬ 
maining  round  the  edge  of  the  metal ;  if  the  lead  ap¬ 
pears  in  gentle  motion,  and  throws  up  a  fume  a  little 
way  from  its  furface  ;  the  fire  is  of  the  proper  degree, 
and  the  procels  goes  on  fuccefsfully. 

Such  a  fiery  brightnefs  of  the  cupel  as  prevents  its 
colour  from  being  dillinguilhed,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  lead  rifing  up  almoft  to  the  arch  of  the  muffle,  are 
marks  of  too  ftrong  a  heat :  though  it  mull  be  obfer- 
ved  that  the  elevation  of  the  fumes  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  for  if  the  heat 
greatly  exceeds  the  due  limits,  both  the  fumes  and 
ebullition  will  entirely  ceafe.  In  thefe  circumflances 
the  fire  mult  neceflarily  be  diminilhed  :  for  while  the 
lead  boils  and  fmokes  vehemently,  its  fumes  are  apt  to 
carry  off  fome  part  of  the  gold  ;  the  cupel  is  liable  to 
crack  from  the  hafty  abforption  of  the  fcoria,  and  part 
of  the  gold  and  filver  is  divided  into  globules,  which 
lying  difeontinued  on  the  cupel  after  the  procefs  is  fi- 
nilhed,  cannot  ealily  be  collefted  :  if  there  is  no  ebul¬ 
lition  or  fumes,  the  fcorification  does  not  appear  to  go 
on.  Too  weak  a  heat  is  known  by  the  dull  rednefs 
of  the  cupel ;  by  the  fume  not  rifing  from  the  furface 
of  the  lead  ;  and  the  fcoria  like  bright  drops  in  languid 
motion,  or  accumulated,  or  growing  confident  all  over 
the  metal.  The  form  of  the  furface  affords  alfo  an 
ufeful  mark  of  the  degree  of  heat ;  the  ftronger  the 
fire,  the  more  convex  is  the  furface,  and  the  weaker, 
the  more  flat:  in  this  point,  however,  regard  mud  be 
had  to  the  quantity  of  metal ;  a  large  quantity  being 
always  flatter  than  a  fmall  one  in  an  equal  fire. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  fire  mud  be  in¬ 
creafed  ;  for,  greateff  part  of  the  fufible  metal  lead, 
being  now  worked  off,  the  gold  and  filver  will  not 
continue  melted  in  the  heat  that  was  fufficient  before. 

As  the  laft  remains  of  the  lead  are  feparating,  the 
rainbow  colours  on  the  furface  become  more  vivid, 
and  varioufly  interfeft  one  another  with  quick  mo¬ 
tions.  Soon,  after,  dilappearing  all  at  once,  a  fudden 
luminous  brightnefs  of  the  button  of  gold  and  filver 
fliews  the  procefs  to  be  finiflied.  The  cupel  is  then 
drawn  forwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  ; 
and  the  button,  as  foon  as  grown  fully  folid  taken 
out. 

CUPELLING  furnace.  See  Cupelling  Furnace. 
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CUPID,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 
There  l'eem  to  have  been  two  Cupids  ;  the  one  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  whofe  delight  it  was  to 
raife  lentiments  of  love  and  virtue ;  and  the  other 
the  fon  of  Mars  and  the  lame  goddefs,  who  in- 
fpired  bale  and  impure  defires.  The  firll  of  thefe, 
called  Eros,  or  true  love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which 
caufed  real  joy,  and  a  virtuous  affection  ;  the  other, 
called  Anteros,  had  leaden  arrows  that  raifed  a  paflion 
founded  only  on  defire,  which  ended  in  fatiety  and 
difgnft.  Cupid  was  always  drawn  with  wings,  to  re- 
prefent  his  inconllancy ;  and  naked,  to  fhew  that  he 
lias  nothing  of  his  own.  He  was  painted  blind,  to  de¬ 
note  that  love  fees  no  fault  in  the  object  beloved ;  and 
with  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  to  fhew  his  power 
over  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  is  placed  between 
Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  Ihew  the  prevalence  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  valour  in  love  ;  and  at  others  is  placed 
near  Fortune,  to  fignify  that  the  fuccefs  of  lovers  de¬ 
pends  on  that  inconftant  goddefs.  Sometimes  he  is  re- 
prefented  with  an  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  fpear  on 
his  Ihoulder,  to  fignify  that  love  difarms  the  fierce!! 
men ;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  panthers  and  lions, 
and  ufes  their  manes  for  a  bridle,  to  denote  that  love 
tames  the  mo!!  favage  beads.  He  is  likewife  pidiured 
riding  upon  a  dolphin,  to'lignify,  that  his  empire  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  lea,  no  lefs  than  the  land. 

CUPOLA,  in  architecture,  a  fpherical  vault,  or  the 
round  top  of  the  dome  of  a  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  inverted. 

CUPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  applying 
cupping-gaffes  for  the  difcharge  of  blood  and  other 
humours  by  the  lkin.  See  Surgery. 

CUPRESSUS,  the  cypress-tree;  a  genus  of  the 
monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  mod  remarkable 
are  the  following:  1.  The  fempervirens,  with  an  up¬ 
right  draight  Hem,  clofely  branching  all  around,  al- 
mod  from  the  bottom  upwards,  into  numerous  quad¬ 
rangular  branches ;  rifing  in  the  different  varieties  from 
I J  to  40  or  50  feet  in  height,  and  very  clofely  garnilh* 
ed  with  fmall,  narrow,  eredt  evergreen  leaves,  pla¬ 
ced  imbricatim  ;  and  flowers  and  fruit  from  the  fides 
of  the  branches.  2.  The  thyoides,  or  evergreen  Ame¬ 
rican  cyprefs,  commonly  called  white  cedar,  hath  an 
upright  llem,  branching  out  into  numerous  two-edged 
branches,  rifing  20  or  go  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
flat  ever-green  leaves  imbricated  like  arbor  vitae,  and 
fmall  blue  cones  the  fize  of  juniper-berries,  g.  The 
dillicha,  or  deciduous  American  cyprefs,  hath  an  eredt 
trunk,  retaining  a  large  bulk,  branching  wide  and  re¬ 
gular  ;  grows  50  or  60  feet  high,  fully  garnifhed  with 
linall,  fpreading  deciduous  leaves,  arranged  diftichous, 
or  along  two  fides  of  the  branches.  All  thefe  fpecies 
are  railed  from  feeds,  and  will  fometimes  alfo  grow 
from  cuttings  ;  but  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  prove  the 
handfomelf  plants.  The  feeds  are  procured  in  their 
cones  from  the  feedfmen,  and  by  expofing  them  to  a 
moderate  heat,  they  readily  open,  and  difcharge  the 
feeds  freely.  The  feafon  for  lowing  them  is  any  time 
in  March  ;  and  they  grow  freely  on  a  bed  or  border  of 
common  light  earth  ;  efpecially  the  fir!!  and  third 
fpecies.  The  ground  mu!!  then  be  dug,  well  broken, 
and  raked  fmooth,  then  drawing  an  inch  of  earth 


evenly  from  off  the  furface  into  the  alley,  fow  the 
feeds  moderately  thick,  and  directly  fift  the  earth  over 
them,  half  an  inch  deep.  If  in  April  and  May  the  . 
weather  proves  warm  and  dry,  a  very  moderate  wa¬ 
tering  will  now  and  then  be  neceffary,  and  the  plants 
will  rife  in  fix  or  eight  weeks.  During  the  l’ummer 
they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  wea-' 
ther  they  mult  be  gently  watered  twice  a  week.  In 
winter  they  muft  be  occafionally  ftieltered  with  mats 
in  the  time  of  hard  frolt.  In  two  years  they  will  be 
fit  for  tranfplanting  from  the  feed-bed,  when  they  may 
be  let  in  nurfery  rows  two  feet  afunder ;  and  in  three 
or  four  years  they  will  be  fit  for  the  Ihrubbery. 

The  wood  of  the  firfl  fpecies  is  laid  to  refill  worms, 
moths,  and  putrefaction,  and  to  lalt  many  centuries. 
The  coffins  in  which  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  bury 
their  heroes  were  made,  fays  Thucydides,  of  this 
wood  ;  as  were  likewife  the  chefts  containing  the  E- 
gyptian  mummies.  The  doors  of  S*  Peter’s  church 
at  Rome  were  originally  of  the  fame  materials.  Thefe, 
after  lafting  upwards  of  600  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  did  not  difeover  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  corrup¬ 
tion,  were  removed  by  order  of  pope  Eugenins  IV. 
and  gates  of  brafs  fubllituted  in  their  place.  The 
fame  tree  is  by  many  eminent  authors  recommended 
as  improving  and  meliorating  the  air  by  its  balfamic 
and  aromatic  exhalations  ;  upon  which  account  many 
ancient  phyficians  of  the  eaftern  countries  ufed  to  fend 
their  patients  who  were  troubled  with  weak  lungs  to 
the  illand  of  Candia,  where  thefe  trees  grew  in  great 
abundance  ;  and  where,  fvoin  the  falubrious  air  alone, 
very  few  failed  of  a  perfect  cure.  In  the  fame  illand, 
fays  Miller,  the  cyprefs  trees  were  fo  lucrative  a  com¬ 
modity,  that  the  plantations  were  called  dos  fill# ;  the 
felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  daughter’s 
portion.  Cyprefs,  fays  Mr  Pococke,  is  the  only  tree 
that  grows  towards  the  top  of  mount  Lebanon,  and 
being  nipped  by  the  cold,  grows  like  a  fmall  oak.- 
Noah’s  ark  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  made 
of  this  kind  of  wood. 

CUPRUM  Ammoniacale.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  gg2.  This  preparation  is  recommended  in  fome 
kinds  of  fpalinodic  difeafes,  given  in  the  dofe  of  one 
or  two  grains. 

CUPRUM,  or  Copper.  See  Copper. 

CURACOA,  or  Curassow,  one  of  the  larger  An¬ 
tilles  illands,  fubje<5t  to  the  Dutch  j  fituated  in  W. 
Long.  68.  go  N.  Lat.  12.  go.  This  illand  is  little 
elfe  than  a  bare  rock,  about  ten  leagues  long,  and  five 
broad;  lying  three  leagues  off  the  coal!  of  Venezuela. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  balon  is  extremely  large,  and  convenient 
in  every  refped!  ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  Ikilfully 
conftruOted,  and  always  kept  in  repair.  The  reafon 
of  forming  a  fettlement  upon  this  barren  fpot  was  to 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  colonies 
on  the  continent ;  but  alter  fome  time  the  method  of 
managing  this  trade  was  changed.  Curaffow  itfelf 
became  an  immenle  magazine,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
reforted  in  their  boats  to  exchange  gold,  filver,  va¬ 
nilla,  cocoa,  cochineal,  bark,  Ikins  and  mules,  for  ne¬ 
groes,  linen,  filks,  India  ltuifs,  fpices,  laces,  ribbands, 
quick-filver,  fteel,  and  iron-ware.  Thefe  voyages, 
though  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  number  of  Dutch 
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Ctirate  floops  from  palling  from  Curaffow  to  the  continent, 
f  ,1  A  But  the  modern  fubftitntion  of  regifter-lhips  inftead 
4  Curb‘  of  galleons,  has  made  this  communication  leis  frequent ; 

but  it  will  be  revived  whenever,  by  the  intervention 
of  war,  the  communication  with  the  Spanifh  main  fhall 
be  cut  off.  The  difputes  between  the  courts  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Verfailles  alfo  prove  favourable  to  the  trade 
of  CnraiTow.  At  thefe  times  it  furnilhes  provifions 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  S‘  Domingo,  and  takes  off  all 
its  produce.  Even  the  French  privateers,  from  the 
windward  iflands,  repair  in  great  numbers  to  Curaf- 

ffow,  notwitbftanding  the  diltance.  The  reafon  is, 
that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of  neceffary  ftores  for 
their  veffels  ;  and  frequently  Spanilh,  but  always  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods,  which  are  univerfally  ufed.  Englifli 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts.  Every  com¬ 
modity  without  exception,  that  is  landed  at  Curaflow, 
pays  one  per  cent,  port-duty.  Dutch  goods  are  never 
taxed  higher :  but  thofe  that  are  lhipped  from  other 
European  ports  pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign 
coffee  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote 
the  fale  of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  produftion 
of  America  is  fubjeft  only  to  a  payment  of  three  per 
cent. ;  but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation  that  they  are  to 
be  conveyed  direftly  to  fome  port  belonging  to  the 
republic. 

CURATE,  the  loweft  degree  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  he  who  reprelents  the  incumbent  of  a  church, 
parfon  or  vicar,  and  officiates  divine  fervice  in  his 
ftead  :  and  in  cafe  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  where  a 
clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  requifite  there  ihould 
be  a  curate  to  perform  the  cure  of  the  church.  He  is 
to  be  licenfed  and  admitted  by  the  bifhopof  the  diocefe, 
or  by  an  ordinary  having  epifcopal  jurifdiftion :  and 
when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  the  bifliop,  he 
ufually  appoints  the  falary  too  5  and  in  fuch  cafe,  if  he 
be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  court,  by  a  fequeftration  of  the  profits  of 
the  benefice ;  but  if  the  curate  is  not  licenfed  by  the 
bifhop,  he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  common  law,  where 
he  mult  prove  the  agreement,  £ffr.  A  curate  having 
no  fixed  eftate  in  his  curacy,  not  being  inftituted  and 
induced,  may  be  removed  at  pleafure  by  the  bifhop  or 
incumbent.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  temporary,  who  are  appointed  where  tithes  are  im¬ 
propriate,  and  no  vicarage  endowed  :  thefe  are  not 
removeable,  and  the  improprietors  are  obliged  to  find 
them,  fome  whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the 
tithes  fettled  on  them.  Every  clergyman  that  offi¬ 
ciates  in  a  church,  (whether  incumbent  or  fuhflitute), 
in  the  liturgy  is  called  a  curate.  Curates  ntuft  fubferibe 
the  declaration  according  to  the  aft  of  uniformity,  or 
are  liable  to  imprifonment,  l$c. 

CURATOR,  among  civilians,  a  perfon  regularly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  manage-  the  affairs  of  minors,  or  perfons 
mad,  deaf,  dumb,  ire.  See  Law. 

CURB,  in  the  menage,  a  chain  of  iron,  made  fall: 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a  hole 
called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the  horfe’s  beard. 
It  confifls  of  thefe  three  parts ;  the  hook,  fixed  to  the 
eye  of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  of  SS’s  or  links  ;  and 
the  two  rings,  or  m.iiles.  Large  curbs,  provided 
they  be  round,  are  always  moft  gentle  :  but  care  is  to 
bs  taken,  that  it  reft  in  its  proper  place,  a  little  above 


the  beard,  otherwife  the  bit-mouth  will  not  have  the  Curtr 
effeft  that  may  be  expefted  from  it.  i  _ 

Eiiglilh  watering  bits  have  no  curbs  ;  the  Turkifh  Cufdlin& 
bits,  called  genettes,  have  a  ring  that  ferves  inftead  of 
a  curb.  See  Genettes. 

Curb,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xxviii.  1. 

CURCAS,  a  name  given  in  Egypt  to  an  efculent 
.  root,  approaching  to  the  tafte  and  virtues  of  the  colo- 
cafia.  It  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malabar  for  a  fniall 
fruit  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  an  hazel  nut.  Both 
thefe  things  have  the  credit  of  being  ftrong  provoca¬ 
tives  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  curcas  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  may  be  the  fruit  called  bel  by  Avicenna, 
and  faid  to  poffefs  the  fame  virtues.  Garcias  has  been 
led  into  a  very  great  error  by  this  fimilarky  of  names 
and  virtues 4  and  fuppofes  the  curcas  of  Egypt  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

CURCULLIO,  in  z-oology,  a  genus  of  infefts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are 
fubclavated,  and  reft  upon  the  fnout,  which  is  promi¬ 
nent  and  horny.  There  are  no  lefs  than  ninety-five 
fpecies,  principally  diftinguiflied  by  their  colour. 

CURCUMA,  turmeric  j  a  genns  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tr.onandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  fpecies  are, 

I .  The  rotunda,  with  a  round  root,  hath  a  flelhy- 
jointed  root  like  that  of  ginger,  but  rounder  ;  which- 
fends  up  feveral  fpear-lhaped  oval  leaves,  which  rife 
upwards  of  a  foot  high,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour.- 
From  between  thefe  arifes  the  flower-ftalk,fupporting 
a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers  of  a  pale-yellowilh  colour,  in- 
cloled  in  feveral  different  fpath®,  or  Iheaths,  which 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  this  country.  2.  The  longa,  hath  long  flelhy  roots 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  fpread  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  like  thofe  of  ginger  ;  they  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  finger,  having  many  round 
knotty  circles,  from  which  arife  four  or  five  large  fpear- 
lhaped  leaves.  Handing  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  lcaly  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the 
foot-ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  larger  knobs  of  the 
roots,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  of  a  yel- 
lowilh-red  colour,  and  ffiaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Indian  reed. 

Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  ufe.  They  are 
very  tender  ;  fo  will  not  live  in  this  country  unlefs  kept 
conftantly  in  a  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots.  The  root  communicates  a  beautiful  but 
perilhable  yellow  dye,  with  alum,  to  woolen,  cotton,  or 
linen.  In  medicine  it  is  efteemed  aperient,  and  emme- 
nagogic  ;  and  of  Angular  efficacy  in  the  jaundice. 

CURDISTAN,  a  country  of  Alia,  feated  between 
the  Turkilh  empire  and  Perfia,  lying  along  the  eaft- 
ern  coaft  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  comprehends  great 
part  of  the  ancient  Affyria.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others  rove  from  place 
to  place,  having  tents  like  the  wild  Arabs,  and  are 
alfo  robbers  like  them.  Their  religion  is  partly  Chrif- 
tian,  and  partly  Mahometanifm ;  but  they  are  very 
loofe  in  regard  to  either. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  any  fluid  body,  efpe- 
cially  milk. 

It  is  faid,  that  at  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk 
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for  the  making  of  cheefe  with  artichoke-flowers, 
inftead  of  the  rennet  ufed  among  us  for  that  ptir- 
pofe. 

CURETES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  priefts,  or  peo¬ 
ple,  of  the  iile  of  Crete  ;  called  alfo  Corybantes.  See 
Corybantes,  and  Crete.  The  Curetes  are  laid  to 
have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia ;  for 
which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  idari  daily li.  See 
Dactyli. 

Lucian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  reprefent  them  as  very 
expert  in  calling  of  darts;  though  other  authors  give 
them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pikes:  but  all  agree 
in  furnifliing  them  with  tabors,  and  caftanetta’s;  and 
relate  that  they  ufed  to  dance  much  to  the  noife  and 
clafhing  thereof.  By  this  noife,  it  is  faid  they  pre¬ 
vented  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  young  Jupi¬ 
ter,  whereby  he  was  faved  from  being  deftroyed. 

Some  authors,  however,  give  a  different  account 
of  the  Curetes :  according  to  Pezron,  and  others,  the 
Curetes  were,  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  &c.  and  in  the 
countries  of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  wliat  the  druids  were 
afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  ire.  i.  e.  they  were 
priefts  who  had  the  care  of  what  related  to  religion, 
and  the  worftiip  of  the  gods. 

Hence,  as  in  tliofe  days  it  was  fuppofed  there  was 
no  communication  with  the  gods  but  by  divinations, 
auguries,  and  the  operations  of  magic;  the  Curetes 
pa(fed  for  magicians  and  enchanters:  to  tliefethey  ad¬ 
ded  the  ftudy  of  the  ftars,  of  nature,  and  poely;  and 
ffo  were  philofophers,  aftronomers,  ire. 

Voflius,  de  ldolat.  diftinguiihes  three  kinds  of  Cu¬ 
retes  ;  thofe  of  ^Etolia,  thole  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of 
Crete  who  were  originally  derived  from  the  Phry¬ 
gians.  The  firft,  he  lays,  took  their  name  from  xapcc, 
tonfure  ;  in  regard,  from  the  time  of  a  combat  where¬ 
in  the  enemy  feized  their  long  hair,  they  always  kept 
it  cut :  thofe  of  Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fuppofes,  were 
fo  called  from  young  man ;  in  regard  they  were 
young,  or  becaufe  they  nurfed  Jupiter  when  he  was 
young. 

CURFEW,  or  Courfew,  a  fignal  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  ire.  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed. 
Pafquin  fays,  it  was  fo  called,  as  being  intended  to 
advertife  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
robberies  and  debaucheries  of  the  night. 

The  moft  eminent  curfew  in  England  was  that  efta- 
blilhed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed, 
under  fevere  penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  every  one  Ihould  put 
out  their  lights  and  fires,  and  go  to  bed :  whence,  to 
this  day,  a  bell  rung  about  that  time  is  called  a  cur- 
few-bell. 

CURIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the  fe- 
nate-houfe.  There  were  feveral  curiae  in  Rome;  as 
the  curia  calabra  faid  to  be  built  by  Romulus,  the 
curia  hoflilia  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  and  the  curia  pom- 
peia  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

Curia,  alfo  denoted  the  places  where  the  curiae 
ufed  to  aflemble.  Each  of  the  30  curiae  of  old  Rome 
had  a  temple  or  chapel  affigned  to  them  for  the  com¬ 
mon  performance  of  their  (acrifices,  and  other  offices 
of  their  religion  ;  fo  that  they  were  not  unlike  our 
parilhes.  Some  remains  of  thefe  little  temples  feem 
to  have  fublifted  many  ages  after  on  the  Palatine  hill, 


where  Romulus  firft  built  the  city,  and  always  refi- 
ded. 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  alfo  denoted  a  por¬ 
tion,  or  divifion  of  a  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Romulus, 
a  tribe  confifted  of  ten  curiae,  or  a  thoufand  men  ;  each 
curia  being  one  hundred  :  that  legiflator  made  the  firft 
divifion  of  his  people  into  thirty  curias.  Afterwards, 
curia ,  or  domus  curtain ,  became  uled  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  aifemblies.  Hence,  alfo, 
curia  paffed  to  the  fenate-houfe  ;  and  it  is  from  hence 
the  moderns  come  to  ufe  the  word  curia,  court,  for  a 
place  of  juftice,  and  for  the  judges,  ire.  there  aflern- 
bled. 

Curia,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms. — It  was  ufual  for 
the  kings  of  England  to  fummons  the  bifhops,  peers, 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular 
place,  at  the  chief  feftivals  in  the  year :  and  this  af- 
fembly  is  called,  by  our  hiftorians,  curia }  becaufe 
there  they  confulted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the 
nation  :  whence  it  wa9  fometimes  alio  called,  folemnit 
curia, getter alis  curia ,  auguflalis  curia,  and  curia  pubt 
lica,  &c.  See  W1TENA-/W0/. 

Curia  Baronum.  See  Court -Baron. 

Curia  Claudenda,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againft  him  who 
ihould  fence  and  enclofe  the  ground,  but  refufes  or 
defers  to  do  it. 

CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  maintained  the 
filtered  of  their  country  againft  the  Romans  who  had 
declared  war  againft  thofe  of  Alba.  The  two  armies 
being  equal,  three  brothers  on  each  fide  were  chofen 
to  decide  the  conteft  :  the  Curiatii  by  thofe  of  Alba, 
and  the  Horatii  by  the  Romans.  The  three  firft  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  latter  killed  :  but  the  third, 
joining  policy  to  valour,  ran  away  ;  and  having  thus 
tired  the  curiatii,  he  took  them  one  after  another  and 
killed  them  all  three. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  for  the  preferving  fifh,  flefh, 
and  other  animal  fubftances,  by  means  of  certain  ad¬ 
ditions  of  things,  to  prevent  putrefatflioh.  One  great 
method  of  doing  this,  is  by  finoking  the  bodies  with 
the  fmoke  of  wood,  or  rubbing  them  with  fait,  nitre, 
ire. 

CURLEW,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax. 

CURNOCK,  a  mealiire  of  corn,  containing  four 
bulhels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

CURMI,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fort  of 
malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  bailey,  and  was 
drunk  by  the  people  of  many  nations  inftead  of  wine, 
according  to  Diofcorides’s  account :  he  accules  it  of 
caufing  pains  in  the  head,  generating  bad  juices,  and 
difordering  the  nervous  fyftem.  He  alfo  fays,  that 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  fuch  a 
fort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  prepared  from  wheat  in¬ 
ftead  of  barley.  See  Ale. 

CURRANS,  or  Currants,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecits 
of  groflularia.  See  Grossularia. 

The  white  and  red  fort  are  moftly  ufed  ;  for  the 
black,  and  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  firft  coming  out, 
are  in  ufe  to  flavour  Englifh  fpirits,  and  counterfeit 
French  brandy.  Currants  greatly  afliiage  drought, 
cool,  and  fortify  the  ftomach,  and  help  digeftion ;  and 
the  jelly  of  black  currants  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  curing  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Currants,  alfo  fignify  a  fmaller  kind  of  grapes, 
brought 


Cun* 

Currants. 
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hirinent.  brought  principally  from  Zant  and  Ceplialonia.  They 
- - are  gathered  off  the  bu(hes,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  lun, 

Sand  lb  put  up  in  large  butts.  They  are  opening  and 
pectoral ;  but  are  more  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  than  in 
medicine. 

CURRENT,  in  navigation,  a  certain  progrefiive 
movement  of  the  water  of  the  fea,  by  which  all  bo¬ 
dies  floating  therein  are  compelled  to  alter  their  courfe, 
or  velocity,  or  both,  and  fubmit  to  the  laws  impofed 
on  them  by  the  current. 

In  the  lea,  currents  are  either  natural  and  general, 
as  arifing  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis ;  or  accidental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the 
waters  being  driven  againft  promontories,  or  into 
gulphs  and  liraits,  where,  wanting  room  to  fpread, 
they  are  driven  back,  and  thus  dilturb  the  ordinary 
flux  of  the  fea.  Currents  are  various,  and  diredled 
towards  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  of  which  lome 
are  conftant,  other  periodical.  The  molt  extraordi¬ 
nary  current  of  the  fea,  is  that  by  which  part  of  the 
Atlantic  or  African  ocean  moves  about  Guinea  from 
Cape  Verd  towards  the  Curvature  or  bay  of  Africa, 
which  they  call  Fernando  Poo }  viz.  from  welt  to 
ealt,  contrary  to  the  general  motion.  And  fucli  is  the 
force  of  the  current,  that  when  lhips  approach  too 
near  the  Ihore,  it  carries  them  violently  towards  that 
bay,  and  deceives  the  mariners  in  their  reckoning. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  {hitting  currents  which 
do  not  laft,  but  return  at  certain  periods  and  tliefe 
do,  molt  of  them,  depend  upon  and  follow  the  anni- 
verfary  winds  or  monfoons,  which  by  blowing  in  one 
place  may  caufe  a  current  in  another.  Varenius  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  at  Java,  in  the  (heights  of Sunda,  when 
the  monfoons  blow  from  the  weft,  viz.  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  currents  fet  to  the  eaftward,  contrary  to 
the  general  motion.  Between  the  ifland  of  Celebes 
and  Madura,  when  the  weftern  monfoons  fet  in, 
viz.  in  December,  January,  and  February,  or  when 
the  winds  blow  from  the  north-weft,  or  between 
the  north  and  weft,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  or  between  the  louth  and  eaft.  At  Ceylon, 
front  the  middle  of  March  to  October,  the  currents 
fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
year  to  the  northward  :  becaufe  at  this  time  the 
foutliern  monfoons  blow,  and  at  the  other  the  north¬ 
ern.  Between  Cochin  Cliina  and  Malacca,  when 
the  weftern  monfoons  blow,  viz.  from  April  to  A11- 
guft,  the  currents  fet  eaftward  againft  the  general 
motion  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  year  they  let  weftward  ; 
the  monfoon  confpiring  with  the  general  motion. 
They  run  fo  ftrongly  in  thefe  leas,  that  unexperien¬ 
ced  failors  miftake  them  for  waves  that  beat  upon  the 
rocks,  known  ufually  by  the  name  of  breakers.  So  for 
fome  months  after  the  15th  of  February,,  the  cnrrents 
fet  from  the  Maldives  towards  India  on  the  eaft,  againft 
the  general  motion  of  the  fea.  On  the  Ihore  of  China 
and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December,  the  currents  fet  to  the  north-weft,  and 
from  January  to  the  fouth-weft,  when  they  run  with 
fuch  rapidity  about  the  Ihoals  of  Parcel,  that  they  feem 
fwifter  than  an  arrow.  At  Pulo  Condore,  upon  the 
coaft  of  Cambodia,  though  the  monfoons  are  Ihifting, 
yet  the  currents  fet  ftrongly  towards  the  eaft,  even 
when  they  blow  to  a  contrary  point.  Along  the  coafts 


of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  as  the  Cape  Romania,  at  Curriers 
the  extreme  point  of  Malacca,  the  current  runs  louth-  II 
ward  in  November  and  December.  When  the  mon-  uirying:‘ 
foons  blow  from  China  to  Malacca,  the  fea  runs  fwiftly 
from  Pulo  Cambi  to  Pulo  Condore  on  the  coaft  of 
Cambodia.  In  the  bay  of  Sans  Bras,  not  far  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  a  current  particularly 
remarkable,  where  the  fea  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  to 
the  landward  ;  and  this  more  vehemently  as  it  is  op* 
pofed  by  winds  from  a  contrary  direction.  The  caufe 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to  fome  adjacent  Ihore  which  is 
higher  than  this.  In  the  (baits  of  Gibraltar,  the  cur¬ 
rents  almoft  conftantly  drive  to  the  eaftward,  and  carry 
lhips  into  the  Mediterranean  :  they  are  allb  found  to 
drive  the  fame  way  into  Sc  George’s  channel. 

The  fetting  or  progrelfive  motion  of  the  current 
may  be  either  quite  down  to  the  bottom,,  or  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  determinate  depth.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  di¬ 
rection  and  velocity  of  currents  is  a  very  material  ar¬ 
ticle  iu  navigation,  it  is  highly  neceflary  to  difeover 
both,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  {hip’s  fituation  and 
courfe  with  as  much  accuracy  as  poffible.  The  moft 
fuccefsful  method  which  has  been  hitherto  praCtifed 
by  mariners  for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows.  A  com¬ 
mon  iron  pot,  which  may  contain  four  or  five  gallons, 
is  fufpended  by  a  fmalL  rope  faftened  to  its  ears  or 
handles,  fo  as  to  hang  direCtly  upright,  as  when  pla¬ 
ced  upon  the  fire.  This  rope,  which  may  be  from 
70  to  too  fathoms  in  length,  being  prepared  for  the 
experiment,  is  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is  hoified  out 
of  the  {hip  at  a  proper  opportunity,  when  there  is 
little  or  no  wind  to  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  fea.  The 
pot  being  then  thrown  overboard  into  the  water,  and 
immediately  finking,  the  line  is  flackened  till  about  70 
or  80  fathoms  of  the  line  run  out  ;  after  which  the 
line  is  faftened  to  the  boat’s  ftern,  by  which  (he  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  reftrained,  and  rides  as  at  anchor.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  then  eafily  tried  by  the  log 
and  half-minute  glafs,  the  ufual  method  of  difeovering 
the  rate  of  a  (hip’s  failing  at  fea.  The  courfe  of  the 
ftream  is  next  obtained  by  the  compafs  provided  for 
this  operation.  Having  thus  found  the  fetting  and 
drift  of  the  current,  it  next  remains  to  apply  this  ex¬ 
periment  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation  ;  for  which 
fee  Navigation,  fe£l.  vi. 

CURRIERS,  thofe  who  drefs  and  colour  leather 
after  it  comes  from  the  tan-yard.  See  Tanning. 

CURRYING,  the  method  of  preparing  leather  with 
oil,  tallow,  &c. 

The  chief  bufinefs  is  to  foften  and  fupple  cow  and 
calve-lkins,  which  make  the  upper-leathers  and  quar¬ 
ters  of  (hoes,  covering  of  faddles,  coaches,  and  other 
things  which  muft  keep  out  water.  1.  Thefe  (kins, 
after  coming  from  the  tanner’s  yard  *,  having  many  *  See  Tatpr 
flelhy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  fome  *>”&• 
time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes  them  out  and 
ftretches  them  on  a  very  even  wooden  horfe  ;  then 
with  a  paring-knife,  he  ferapes  off  all  the  fuperfluous 
flelh,  and  puts  them  in  to  foak  again.  3.  He  puts 
them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and  tramples  them  with  his 
heels,  till  they  begin  to  grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He 
foaks  thereon  train-oil,  which  by  its  undfuons  quality 
is  the  beft  liquor  for  this  purpofe.  5.  He  fpreads  them 
on  large  tables,  and  faftens  them  at  the  ends.  There,. 

with 
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Curling  with  the  help  of  an  inftrument  called  a  pummel ,  which 
II  is  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  under-fide  of  which  is 
l1rtate-  full  of  furrows  eroding  each  other,  he  folds,  fquares, 
and  moves  them  forwards  and  backwards  feveral 
times,  under  the  teeth  of  this  inftrument,  which  breaks 
their  too  great  ftiffnefs.  This  is  what  is  properly  cal¬ 
led  currying.  The  order  and  number  of  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  is  varied  by  different  curriers,  but  the  material 
part  is  always  the  fame.  6.  After  the  fkins  are  cur¬ 
ried,  there  may  be  occalion  to  colour  them.  The  co¬ 
lours  arc  black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  ire,  the 
other  colours  are  given  by  the  lkinners,  who  differ 
from  curriers  in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours  on 
the  flelh-fide ;  the  curriers  on  the  hair  fide.  In  order  to 
whiten  fkins,  they  are  rubbed  with  lumps  of  chalk,  or 
white  lead,  and  afterwards  with  pumice-ftone.  7. 
When  a  lkin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  having  oiled 
and  dried  it,  he  paffes  over  it  a  puff  dipt  in  water 
impregnated  with  iron  ;  and  after  his  firft  wetting, 
he  gives  it  another  in  a  water  prepared  with  foot, 
vinegar,  and  gum-arabic.  Thefe  different  dyes  gra¬ 
dually  turn  the  fkin  black,  and  the  operations  are  re¬ 
peated  till  it  be  of  a  fhining  black.  The  grain  and 
wrinkles  which  contribute  to  the  fupplenefs  of  calves 
and  cows  leather,  are  made  by  the  reiterated  folds  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  fkin  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  care  ta¬ 
ken  to  ferape  off  all  hard  parts  on  the  colour-ftde. 

CURSING  and  Swearing  ;  an  offence  againft  God 
and  religion,  and  a  fin  of  all  others  the  moft  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unaccountable,  as  having  no  benefit  or  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  it.  By  the  laft  ftatute  againft  this 
crime,  19  Geo.  II.  which  repeals  all  former  ones,  every 
labourer,  failor,  or  foldier,  profanely  curling  or  fw ear¬ 
ing,  fliall  forfeit  1  s.  ;  every  other  perfon  under  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  2  s. ;  and  every  gentleman  or 
perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  y  s.  to  the  poor  of  tfie  parifh  ; 
and,  on  a  fecond  conviilion,  double  ;  and,  for  every 
fubfequent  offence,  treble  the  fum  firft  forfeited,  with 
all  charges  of  convitftion  :  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
fliall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correiftion  for  10  days. 
Any  juftice  of  the  peace  may  convict  upon  his  own 
hearing,  or  the  teftimony  of  one  witnefs  :  and  any 
conftable,  or  peace-officer,  upon  his  own  hearing,  may 
fecure  any  offender  and  carry  him  before  a  juftice, 
and  there  conviift  him.  If  the  juftice  omits  his  duty, 
he  forfeits  J  1.  and  the  conftable  40  s.  And. the  a<ft  is 
to  be  read  in  all  parifli-churches  and  public  chapels, 
the  Sunday  after  every  quarter-day,  on  pain  of  J  1.  to 
be  levied  by  warrant  from  any  juftice.  Befides  this 
pnnifhment  for  taking  God’s  name  in  vain  in  common 
difeourfe,  it  is  enabled,  by  ftat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  that  if 
in  any  ftage-play,  interlude,  or  fliew,  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  perfons  therein,  be  jeft- 
ingly  or  profanely  ufed,  the  offender  fhall  forfeit  10 1. ; 
one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  out  original 
writs.  In  the  ftatute  18  Edw.  III.  they  are  called 
clerks  of  courfe,  and  are  24  in  number,  making  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  themfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  allowed 
a  divifion  of  certain  counties,  into  which  they  iffue  out 
the  original  writs  required  by  the  fubjeift. 

CURTATE  distance,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance 
of  a  planet  from  the  fun  to  that  point,  where  a  per¬ 


pendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the  Curtatioti 
ecliptic.  _  I . 

CURTATION,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  interval  be-  . — — -?L, 
tween  a  planet’s  diftance  from  the  fun,  and  the  cur¬ 
tate  diftance. 

CURTEYN,  curtana ,  was  the  name  of  Edward  the 
conftffor’s  fword,  which  is  the  firft  fword  carried  be¬ 
fore  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation  ;  and  it 
is  faid  the  point  of  it  is  broken  as  an  emblem  of  mercy. 

CURTIN,  Curtain,  or  Courtin,  in  fortification, 
is  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  a  place  which  is  betwixt 
the  flanks  of  two  baftions,  bordered  with  a  parapet 
five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  foldiers  ftand  to  fire 
upon  the  covered  way  and  into  the  moat. 

CURTIUS  (Quintus),  aRoman  gentleman  an.  Rom. 

392.  Underftanding  by  the  oracle,  that  a  certain  gulf 
in  the  forum,  which  boded  misfortune  to  the  city,  could 
only  be  flopped  by  throwing  the  moft  precious  thing 
they  had  into  it ;  Curtius,  confidefing  of  it,  thought 
his  own  merit  above  all  others,  and  leaped  into  the 
abyfs,  which  (it  is  faid)  fuddenly  clofed  up. 

Curtius  (Quintus),  a  Latin  hiftorian  who  wrote 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  10  books,  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  not  indeed  extant,  but  are  fo  well 
fupplied  by  Freinlhemius,  that  the  lofs  is  fcarcely  re¬ 
gretted.  Where  this  writer  was  born,  or  even  when 
he  lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know  :  by  his 
ftyle  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  the  Au- 
guftan  age  ;  while  fome  are  not  wanting,  who  ima¬ 
gine  the  work  to  have  been  compofed  in  Italy  about 
300  years  ago,  and  the  name  of  Qiiintus  Curtius  to  be 
fiditioufly  added  to  it.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great 
an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page  of  it 
to  be  worth  30  of  Tacitus  :  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the 
end  of  his  Art  of  Criticifm,  has  charged  the  writer 
with  great  ignorance,  and  many  contradictions. 

CURVATURE  of  a  Line,  is  the  peculiar  manner 
of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which  it  becomes  a  curve 
of  fuch  and  nich  peculiar  properties. 

CURVE,  in  geometry,  a  line  which  running  on 
continually  in  all  directions,  may  be  cut  by  one  right 
line  in  more  points  than  one.  See  Conic  Sections, 
and  Fluctions. 

CURVET,  or  Corvet,  in  the  menage,  an  air  in 
which  the  horfe’s  legs  are  raifed  higher  than  in  the 
demi  volt ;  being  a  kind  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for¬ 
wards,  wherein  the  horfe  raifes  both  his  fore-legs  at 
once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he  is  going  ftraight 
forward,  and  not  in  a  circle),  and  as  his  fore-legs  are 
falling,  he  immediately  railes  his  hind-legs,  equally  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other  :  fo  that  all  his 
four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once  ;  and  as  he  fets  them 
down,  he  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvilineal,  is  faid  of  fi¬ 
gures  bounded  by  curves,  or  crooked  lines. 

■  CURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology.  See  Loxia. 

CURULE  chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chair  ad¬ 
orned  with  ivory,  wherein  the  great  magiftrates  of 
Rome  had  a  right  to  fit  and  be  carried. 

The  curnle  magiftrates  were  the  sediles,  the  prae~ 
tors,  cenfors,  and  confuls.  This  chair  was  fitted  in  a 
kind  of  chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  fena- 
tors  who  had  borne  the  offices  of  sediles,  prsetors,  ire. 
were  carried  to  the  fenate-hopfe  in  this  chair,  as  were 

alfo 
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urzola  alfo  tliof'e  who  triumphed,  and  fudi  as  went  to  adrni- 
II  nilter  jndice,  ire.  See  AIdile,  ire. 

Bfcut!U  CURZOLA,  an  ifland  in  die  gnlph  of  Venice,  lying 
on  the  coait  of  Dalmatia :  it  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  lias  a  fmall  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop’s 
lee.  It  belongs  to  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  17.  15. 
N.  Lat.43.  6. 

CUSA  (Nicholas  de),  a  learned  cardinal,  born  of 
mean  parentage,  and  named  from  Cufa,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1 448  ;  and  be- 
ing  appointed  governor  of  Rome  by  pope  Pius  II.  du¬ 
ring  his  abfence  at  Mantua,  he  was  the  chief  concer- 
ter  and  manager  of  the  war  againd  the  Turks.  He 
founded  a  church,  and  a  noble  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  at  Cufa ;  and  left  many  excellent 
works  behind  him,  which  were  collected  and  publilh- 
ed  in  three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.  In  thefe  he  has 
made  no  fcruple  to  detect  the  lying  traditions  and  fo- 
phiftries  of  the  Roman  church. 

CUSCO,  a  large  and  -handfome  town  of  South  A- 
merica,  in  Peru,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Incas. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  built  in  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  the  bell 
market  in  all  America;  four  large  ftreets  terminate  in 
this  fquare,  which  are  all  as  draight  as  a  line,  and  re¬ 
gard  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards 
tell  us  wonderful  things  of  the  richnefs  of  the  Inca’s 
palace,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  ;  but  more  fober 
travellers,  judging  from  what  remains,  think  moil  of 
them  to  be  fabulous.  At  prefent  it  contains  eight  large 
parifhes,  and  five  religious  houfes,  the  belt  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Jefuits;  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  may  be  about  50,000,  of  which  3- 4th9  are  the 
original  natives,  Americans.  From  this  town  there  is 
a  very  long  road,  which  runs  along  the  Cordeleim  ; 
and,  at  certain  diftances,  there  are  fmall  houfes  for 
refting-places,  lome  parts  of  which  are  fo  artificially 
wrought,  that  it  is  furprizing  how  a  people,  who  had 
no  iron  tools,  could  perform  fitch  workman  (hip.  There 
are  dreams  of  water  run  through  the  town,  which 
are  a  great  convenience  in  fo  hot  a  country,  where  it 
never  rains.  It  is  375  miles  eaft  of  Lima.  W.  Long. 
74.  37.  S.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CUSCUTA,  dodder  ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  There 
are  two  fpecies ;  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  Europasa,  dodder,  hell-weed,  or  devil’s-guts. 
This  is  a  very  Angular  plant,  almod  deftitute  of  leaves, 
parafitical,  creeping,  fixing  itfelf  to  whatever  is  next 
to  it.  It  decays  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  is  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  plant  which  fupports  it.  Hops,  flax, 
and  nettles,  are  its  common  fupport ;  but  principally 
the  common  nettle.  Its  bloffoms  are  white.  As  foon 
as  the  (hoots  have  twined  about  an  adjacent  plant,  they 
fend  out  from  their  inner  furface  a  number  of  little 
veficles  or  papillae,  which  attach  themfelves  to  the 
bark  or  rind  of  the  plant.  By  degrees  the  longitudi¬ 
nal  veflels  of  the  (talk,  which  appear  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  veficles,  (hoot  from  their  extremities,  and 
make  their  way  into  the  fofter  plant,  by  dividing  the 
veflels  and  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  tendered 
part  of  the  flalk ;  and  fo  intimately  are  they  united 
with  it,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  than  to  difengage 
them  from  it.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  It  affords 
Voi.  III. 


a  pale  reddifli  colour.  Cow,  (heep,  and  fwine,  eat  Cufpidated 
it  ;  horfes  refufe  it ;  goats  aie  not  fond  of  it.  II 

CUSPIDATED,  in  botany,  are  fuch  plants  whole  Cu[j"|™anJ 
leaves  are  pointed  like  a  fpear.  a  'r' 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehenfive  term,  denoting 
the  manners,  ceremonies,  and  fafhions,  of  a  people, 
which  having  turned  into  a  habit,  and  pafled  into  ufe, 
obtain  the  force  of  laws  ;  in  which  fenie  it  implies 
fuch  ufages,  as,  though  voluntary  at  fil’d,  are  yet  by 
practice  become  neceifary. 

Cudom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  de¬ 
fined  lex  non  feripta ,  “  a  law  or  right  not  written,” 
edabliflied  by  long  ufage,  and  the  confent  of  our  an- 
cedors  :  in  which  (enfe  it  dands  oppofed  to  the  lux 
feripta,  or  “  the  written  law.”  See  Law,  Part  II. 
n°  38, — 41. 

Custom  a?id Habit,  in  the  human  ceconomy.  The 
former  is  often  confounded  with  the  latter.  By  cuf- 
totn  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  fame 
adt ;  and  by  habit,  the  effedt  that  cudom  has  on  the 
mind  or  body.  This  curious  fubjedt  falls  to  be  con- 
fidered  fird  in  a  moral,  and  fecondly  in  a  phyfical, 
light. 

I.  Influence  of  Cttflom  and  Habit  on  the  Mind,  &c. 

Cudom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our  feel- 
ings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  its  operati¬ 
ons  demand  the  attention  of  all  who  would  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  human  nature.  The  fubjedt,  however,  Kaims’s  E- 
is  intricate.  Some  pleafures  are  fortified  by  cudom  ;  lements  of 
and  yet  cudom  begets  familiarity,  and  confequently  Criticifln. 
indifference  ; 

[If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 

To  Iport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work :  Skakefp. 

But  when  they  lieldom  come,  they  wifh’d-for  come, 

And  nothing  pleafeth,  but  rare  accidents.] 

In  many  indances,  fatiety  and  difgud  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  reiteration :  again,  though  cudom  blunts 
the  edge  of  didrefs  and  of  pain  j  yet  the  want  of  any 
thing  to  whicli  we  have  been  long  accuflomed  is  a  fort 
of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through  all  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  pre¬ 
fent. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  cudom  :  it  hath  an  effedt  upon 
our  pleafures,  upon  our  adtions,  and  even  upon  our 
thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes  no  figure  du¬ 
ring  the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  middle  age  it  gains 
ground  ;  and  in  old  age  governs  without  control.  In 
that  period  of  life,  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a 
certain  hour,  take  exercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to 
red  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direction  of  habit : 
nay,  a  particular  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  effen- 
tial ;  and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be  controlled 
without  uheafinefs. 

Any  (light  or  moderate  pleafure,  frequently  reite¬ 
rated  for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connedtion  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the  pleafure.  This 
connedtion,  termed  habit,  has  the  effedt  to  awaken  our 
defire  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns  not 
as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  plea^ 
fure  rifes  infenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  he 
edabliflied  ;  at  which  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its  height. 

It  continues  not,  however,  dationary  :  the  fame  cu- 
1 3  S  fiomary 
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Cuftom  and  ftomary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height, 
habit.  brings  it  down  again  by  infeoiible  degrees,  even  Jow- 
"  er  than  it  was  at  iirii  ;  but  of  that  circumstance  after¬ 
ward.  What  at  prefent  we  have  in  view,  is  to  prove 
by  experiments,  that  thole  things  which  at  firft  are 
but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the  aptell  to  become 
habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  firlt  fcarce  agreeable,, 
readily  produce  an  habitual  appetite  :  and  cuftom  pre¬ 
vails  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things  origi¬ 
nally  difagreeable,  fuch  as  coffee,  afla-foetida,  and  to¬ 
bacco. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuitom, 
that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  Ihore  confines  bimfelf  com¬ 
monly  within  the  fame  hound?.  The  author  knew  a 
man  who  had  relinquilhed  the  fea  for  a  country-life  : 
in  the  corner  of  his  garden  he  reared  an  artificial 
mount  with  a  level  fummit,  refembling  moft  accurately 
a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  Shape  but  in  Size ;  and 
here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca  governor 
Kane  made  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the 
illand  ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  old  road, 
though  not  only  longer  but  extremely  bad.  Play  or 
gaming,  at  firlt  barely  amufing  by  the  occupation  it 
affords,  becomes  in  time  extremely  agreeable ;  and  is 
frequently  profecuted  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the 
chief  bulinefs  of  life.  The  fame  obl'ervation  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  pleafures  of  the  internal  fenfes,  thofe  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  particular :  children  have 
fcarce  any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures ;  and  men  very 
little  who  are  in  the  Itate  of  nature  without  culture  : 
our  tafte  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves  Slowly ; 
but  is  capable  of  growing  Stronger  than  any  other  ap¬ 
petite  in  human  nature. 

To  introduce  an  active  habit,  frequency  of  adts  is 
not  fnfficient  without  length  of  time  :  the  quickeft  fuc- 
ceflion  of  atfts  in  a  Short- time,  is  not  fnfficient ;  nor  a 
flow  fucceffion  in  the  longelt  time.  The  effect  muft 
be  produced  by  a  moderate  lioft  action,  and  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  eafy  touches,  removed  from  each  other  by  Ihort 
intervals.  Nor  are  thefe  Sufficient  without  regularity 
in  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the  fooner 
it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  equally  in  a  paf- 
ftve  habit ;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree,  pre¬ 
vents  the  effect. :  thus  any  particular  food  will  fcarce 
ever  become  habitual,  where  the  manner  of  dreffing 
is  varied.  The  drcumftaoces  then  requisite  to  aug¬ 
ment  a  moderate  pleafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to 
form  a  habit,  are  weak  uniform  adis,  reiterated  du¬ 


ring  a  long  courfe  of  time,  without., any  confiderable  Cuftom  n 
interruption  :  every  agreeable  caufe  that  operates  in  habit, 
this  manner,  will  grow  habitual. 

Affeft'to7i  and  avtrfion ,  as-  diftinguiflied  from  paffion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  original  dif- 
pofition,  are  in  reality  hahits  ret'pedting  particular  ob¬ 
jects,  acquired  in  the  manner  above  let  forth.  The 
pleafure  of  focial  intercourse  with  any  perfon,  muft 
originally  be  faint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order 
to  eftahliSh  the  habit  of  affedlion.  Affediion  thus  ge¬ 
nerated,  whether  it  be  friendship  or  love,  feldom  fwells 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paffion  ;  but  is  how¬ 
ever  the  ftrongeft  cement  that  can  bind  together  two 
individuals  of  the  human  fpecies.  In  like  manner,  a 
flight  degree  of  diSguft  often  reiterated  with  regula¬ 
rity,  grows  into  the  habit  of  aversion,  which  com¬ 
monly  fubfilts  for  life. 

Objedts  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  far  from  tending 
to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indulgence  to  produce 
fatiety  and  difguft  :  no  man  contracts  a  habit  of  fu- 
gar,  honey,  or  fiweet-meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco. 

Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 

And  in  their  triumph  die.  The  fwceteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufhefs. 

And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ; 

Therefore  love  mod’rately,  long  love  doth  fo  j 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  aft  2.  fc.  6. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  all  objedts 
that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent  paffions: 
fuch  paffions  are  incompatible  with  a  habit  of  any  fort ; 
and  in  particular  they  never  produce  affedlion  nor  a- 
verfion  :  a  man  who  at  firft  fight  falls  violently  in 
love,  has  a  Strong  defire  of  enjoyment,  but  no  affedlion 
for  the  woman  (a)  :  a  man  who  is  furprifed  with  an 
unexpected  favour,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert 
his  gratitude,  without  having  any  affedlion  for  his  be- 
nefadlor :  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for  an 
atrocious  injury,  involve  averfion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate  plea¬ 
fures  gather  Strength  by  cuftom  :  but  two  eaufes  con¬ 
cur  to  prevent  that  effedt  in  the  more  intenfe  plea¬ 
fures.  Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature,  m- 
creafe  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no 
lefs  precipitation  *  ;  and  cuftom  is  too  flow  in  its  ope-  *SeeEMo» 
ration  to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  canfe  is  not  Tl0N  an& 
lefs  powerful :  exquisite  pleafure  is  extremely  fati-  p^onSt 
guing;  occafioning,  as  a  naturalift  would  fay,  great 
expence  of  animal  fpirits  ;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  can¬ 
not 


(a)  Violent  love  without  affcdlion  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  following  Story.  When  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
Irene,  a  young  Greek  of  an  illufti  ious  family,  fell  into- the  bands  of  Mahomet  II.  who  was  at  that  time  in  the.  prime  of  youth  and! 
glory.  His  favage  heart  being  Subdued  by  her  charms,  he  Ihut  himfelf  up  with  her,  denying  accefs  even  to  his  ministers.  Love 
obtained  fuch  afeendant  as  to  make  him  frequently  abandon  the  army,  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  victory  was  no 
longer  the  monarch’s  favourite  paffion.  The  Soldiers,  accuftomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur,  and  the  infeftion  Ipread  even  a- 
mong  the  commanders,  The  Balha  Muftapha,  conlulting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  mailer,  was  the  firft  who  durft  acquaint  him  of 
the.  difeourfes  held  publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 

The  fultan,  after  a  gloomy  Silence,  formed  his  refolutjon.  He  ordered  Muftapha,  to  aflemble  the  troops  next  morriing  ;  and 
then  with  precipitation  retired  to  Irene’s  apartment  Never  before  did  that  prinrefs  appear  fo  charming ;  never  before  did  the 
prince  beftow  fo  many  warm  carelfes.  To  give  a  new  luftre  to. her  beauty,  he  exhorted  her-  women  next  morning  to  bellow  their 
utmoft  art  and  care  on  her  drefs  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  fed  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and  pulling  off  her  vail,  de¬ 
manded  of  the  bafhas  with  a  fierce  look,  whether  they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty?  After  an  awful  panfe,  Mahomet  with  one  hand1 
laying  hold  of  the  young  Greek  by  her  beautiful,  locks,  and  with  the  other  pulling  out  his  Scimitar,  fevered  the  head  .from,  the-  body 
at  one- Stroke.  Then  turning  to  his  grandees,  with  eyes  wild  and  furious,  “  This  fword,”'  fays  he,  “  when.it  is  my  will,  knows 

to  cut  the  bands  of  love."  However  ftrange  it  may  appear,  vee  learn  from  experience,  that  defire  of  enjoyment  may  coufifit 
with  the  moft  brutal-  averfiofi,  dfreCled  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we  have  a  noted  example  in  the  firft  book  of  Sully’s 
Memoirs ;  to  which  we  chufe  to  refer  the  reader,  for  it  is  too  grofs  to  be  tranferibed. 
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JCuftomand  not  bear  fo  frequent  gratification,  as  to  fuperinduce  a 
jpg  habit  habit :  if  the  thing  that  rail'es  the  pleaf'ure  return  be- 
T  fore  the  mind  have  recovered  its  tone  and  reliih,  dif- 

gult  enfues  inllead  of  pleafore. 

A  habit,  never  fails  to  admonilh  us  of  the  wonted 
time  of  gratification,  by  railing  a  pain  for  want  of  the 
object,  and  a  defire  to  have  it.  The  pain  of  want  is 
always  firlt  felt :  the  defire  naturally  follows ;  and 
upon  prefenting  the  objedt,  both  vanilli  inltantaneoufly. 
Thus  a  man  accuftomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end 
of  the  ufual  interval,  a  confuted  pain  of  want  ■,  which 
at  firlt  points  at  nothing  in  particular,  though  it  loon 
fettles  upon  its  accultomed  objedt :  and  the  fame  may 
be  obferved  in  perfons  add  idled  to  drinking,  who  are 
often  in  an  unealy  reftlefs  Hate  before  they  think  of 
the  bottle.  In  pleafures  indulged  regularly,  and  at 
equal  intervals,  the  appetite,  remarkably  oblequious  to 
cultom,  returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gra¬ 
tification  i  not  fooner,  even  though  tlte  objedl  be  pre- 
lented.  This  pain  of  want  arifing  from  habit,  feems 
diredtly  oppolite  to  that  of  fatietyi;  and  it  mnft  ap¬ 
pear  Angular,  that  frequency  of  gratification  lhould 
produce  effects  fo  oppolite,  as  are  the  pains  of  excefs 
and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpedt  the  prefervation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  our  fpecies,  are  attended  with  a  pain  of 
.want  limilar  to  that  occafioned  by  habit :  hunger  and 
thirft  are  uneafy  fenl'ations  of  want,  which  always  pre¬ 
cede  the  delire  of  eating  or  drinking ;  and  a  pain  for 
want  of  carnal  enjoyment,  precedes  the  defire  of  ah 
objedt.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of  an 
objedl,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification.  Very 
different  is  an  ordinary  paflion,  in  which  defire  pre¬ 
cedes  the  pain  of  want:  fuch  a  paflion  cannot  exill 
but  while  the  objedl  is  in  view  ;  and  therefore,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  objedl  out  of  thought,  it  vanilheth  with  its 
<  *  Reference  defire  and  pain  of  want 

a  utfupra.  The  natural  appetites  above  mentioned,  differ  from 
habit  in  the  following  particular  :  they  have  an  unde¬ 
termined  diredlion  toward  all  objedls  of  gratification 
in  general ;  whereas  an  habitual  appetite  is  diredted 
to  a  particular  objedl :  the  attachment  we  have  by  ha¬ 
bit  to  a  particular  woman,  differs  widely  from  the  na¬ 
tural  paflion  which  comprehends  the  whole  fex  ;  and 
the  habitual  reliih  for  a  particular  dilh,  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  lame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food.  That 
difference  notwithftanding,  it  is  Hill  remarkable,  that 
nature  hath  enforced  the  gratification  of  certain  natu¬ 
ral  appetites  eflential  to  the  fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the 
fame  fort  with  that  which  habit  produceth. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  than  any 
other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gratification  :  hun¬ 
ger  and  thirft  are  more  eafily  endured,  elpecially  at 
hrft,  than  an  unufual  intermiflion  of  any  habitual  plea- 
fure  :  perfons  are  often  heard  declaring,  they  would 
forego  lleep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  mull 
not  however  conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an  ha¬ 
bitual  appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  one  that  is  natural :  far  from  it ;  the  pain 
of  want  only,  is  greater. 

The  flow  and  reiterated  adls  that  produce  a  habit, 
ftrengthen  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual  pleafure  in 
greater  quantity  and  more  frequency  than  originally  ; 
and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate  gratification 


is  often  formed :  after  unbounded  adts  of  intemperance,  Cuftom  and 
the  habitual  reliih  is  loon  reltored,  and  the  pain  for  habit, 
want  of  enjoyment  returns  with  frelh  vigour.  * 

The  caules  of  the  prefeut  emotions  Intnti  to  in  view, 
are  either  an  individual,  l'uch  as  a  companion,  a  cer¬ 
tain  dwelling-place,  a  certain  ainulement ;  or  a  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies,  l'uch  as  colfee,  ntntton,  or  any  other 
food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  fuch.  A  conftant 
train  of  trifling  diverfions,  may  form  l'uch  a  habit  in 
the  mind,  that  it  cannot  be  ealy  a  moment  without 
amufement :  a  variety  in  the  objects  prevents  a  habit 
as  to  any  one  in  particular  ;  but  as  the  train  is  uniform 
with  rel'pedt  to  amufement,  the  habit  is  formed  accor- 
dingly;  and  that  fort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a 
generic  habit ,  in  oppofition  to  the  former,  which  is  a 
fpec'tfic  habit.  A  habit  of  a  town-life,  of  country-fports, 
of  lblitude,  of  reading,  or  of  bufinefs,  where  fufficient- 
ly  varied>  are  inftances  of  generic  habits.  Every  fpe- 
cific  habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic  ;  for  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  tafte  agreeable, 
and  we  are  fond  of  that  tafte  wherever  found.  Thus 
a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  object,  takes  up  with 
what  molt  relembles  it  *  deprived  ot  tobacco,  any 
bitter  herb  will  do,  rather  than  want :  a  habit  of 
punch,  makes  wine  a  good  relource  :  accuftomed  to 
the  l'weet  fociety  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man 
unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  object,  inclines  the 
fooner  to  a  fecond.  In  general,  when  we  are  deprived 
of  a  habitual  objedl,  we  are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  anjr 
other  objedt. 

The  reafons  are  afligned  above,  why  the  caufes  of 
intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual :  but  novd 
we  difcover,  that  thele  reafons  conclude  only  againft 
fpecific  habits.  In  the  cafe  of  a  weak  pleafure,  a  ha¬ 
bit  is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of  reitera¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  intenle  pleafure,  pro¬ 
duceth  fatiety  and  dilguft.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
latiety  and  dilguft  have  no  effedl,  except  as  to  that 
thing  fingly  which  occafions  them  :  a  furfeit  of  honey 
produceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar  ;  and  intemperance 
with  one  woman  produceth  no  difreliflt  of  the  fame 
pleafure  with  others.  Hence  it  is  ealy  to  account  for 
a  generic  habit  in  any  intenfe  pleafure  :  the  delight 
we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  enflames 
the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  l'earch 
for  the  fame  gratification  in  whatever  other  objedt  it 
can  be  found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati¬ 
fying  the  fame  paflion  upon  different  objedts,  produceth 
at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this  manner,  one  ac¬ 
quires  an  habitual  delight  in  high  and  poignant  fauces, 
rich  drefs,  fine  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and  in 
whatever  is  commonly  termed  pleafure.  There  con¬ 
curs  at  the  fame  time,  to  Introduce  this  habit,  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  adts  en¬ 
larges  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen¬ 
tiful  gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to  fre¬ 
quency  as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habit  can¬ 
not  be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure,  a  gene¬ 
ric  habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of  pleafure, 
moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath  variety  of  objects. 

The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleafure  runs  na¬ 
turally  into  a  fpecific  habit;  whereas  an  intenfe  plea¬ 
fure  is  altogether  averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word. 
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Cuftom  and  it  is  only  in  fingular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure 
habit.  produces  a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  can- 
not  produce  any  other  habit. 

The  appetites  that  refpeft  the  prefervation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  habit  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  ;  the  time  as  well  as  meafure  of  their 
gratification  are  much . under  the  power  of  cuftom; 
which,  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occafions 
a  proportional  change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the 
body  be  gradually  formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
at  fluted  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accordingly ; 
and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  different  'practice. 
Here  it  would  feem,  that  the  change  is  not  made  upon 
the  mind,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  paflive  habits, 
but  upon  the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingredients  of 
a  plainer  tafte,  the  compofition  is  fufceptible  of  a  fpe¬ 
cific  habit.  Thus  the  fweet  tafte  of  fugar,  rendered 
lefs  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  courfe  of  time, 
produce  a  fpetific  habit  for  luch  mixture.  As>  mode¬ 
rate  pleafures,  by  becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to  ge¬ 
neric  habits;  fo  intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more 
moderate,  tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial  re¬ 
commendation  of  nature,  appears  to  us  fupreme,  amid 
the  great  variety  of  beauteous  forms  bellowed  upon 
animals.  The  various  degrees  in  which  individuals 
enjoy  that  property,  render  it  an  object,  fometimes 
of  a  moderate,  fometimes  of  an  intenfe  paffion.  The 
moderate  paflion,  admitting  frequent  reiteration  with¬ 
out  diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without  ex- 
haufting  it,  turns  gradually  ftronger  till  it  becomes  a 
habit.  Nay,  inftances  are  not  wanting,  of  a  face  at 
firft  difagreeable,  afterward  rendered  indifferent  by 
familiarity,  and  at  length  agreeable  by  cuftom.  .  On 
the  other  hand,  confummate  beauty,  at  the  very  firft 
glance,  fills  the  mind  lb  as  to  admit  no  increafe.  En- 
*  Reference  joy  ment  leffens  the  pleafure*  ;  and  if  often  repeated, 
ut  fupra.  ends  commonly  'in  fatiety  and  difguft.  The  impref- 
fions  made  by  confummate  beauty,  in  a  gradual  luc- 
celfion  from  lively  to  faint,  conftitute  a  feries  oppolite 
to  that  of  faint  imprelfions  waxing  gradually  more 
lively,  till  they  produce  a  fpecific  habit.  But  the  mind, 
when  accuftomed  to  beauty,  contra&s  a  relilh  for  it  in 
general,  though  often  repelled  from  particular  objects 
by  the  pain  of  fatiety  :  and  thus  a  generic  htbit  if 
formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  love  is  the  neceffary 
tonfequence  ;  for  a  generic  habit,  comprehending  e- 
very  beautiful  objeeft,  is  an  invincible  obllruflion  to  a. 
fpecific  habit,  which  is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  deferves  more  than  a  cnrfory 
view.  Though  the  pleafant  emotion  of  beauty  differs 
widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet  when  both 
are  directed  to  the  fame  object,  they  produce  a  very 
«  See  Em  o-  ftrong  complex  paffion  *  :  enjoyment  in  that  cafe  mull 
tions  and  be  exquifite  ;  and  therefore  more  apt  to  produce  fa- 
PaJJtons,  tiety  than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever.  This  is  a  ne- 
n  **  ver-failing  effect,  where  confummate  beauty  in  the 
one  party,  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenfibility  in  the  other.  What  we  are  here  explain¬ 
ing,  is  true  without  exaggeration  ;  and  they  mull  be 
jtifenfible  upon  whom  it  makes  no  imprefiion  :  it  de- 


lerves  well  to  be  pondered  by  the  young  and  the  amo-  Cuftom  and  .j 
rous,  who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  focitty,  are  too  hablt  | 
often  blindly  impelled  by  the  animal  pleafure  merely, 
enliamed  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen  after  the 
pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  muft  with  a  fwift  pace, 
that  a  new  connection  is  formed  upon  more  dignified 
and  more  lafting  principles :  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  for  even  fuppofing  good  feiife,  good 
temper,  and  internal  merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new 
connection  upon  fuch  qualifications  is  rare  ly  formed  : 
it  commonly,  or  rather  always  happens,  that  luch  qua¬ 
lifications,  the  only  lolid  foundation  of  an  indilTeluble 
connection,  are  rendered  altogether  invifible  by  fati¬ 
ety  of  enjoyment  creating  difgull. 

One  effeCi  of  cuftom,  different  from-  any  that  have 
been  explained,  muft  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  makes 
a  great  figure  in  human  nature  :  though  cuftom  aug¬ 
ments  moderate  pleafures,  and  lelfens  thole  that  are 
intenfe,  it  has  a  different  effeCt  with  refpeCl  to  pain  ; 
for  it  blunts  the  edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  dillrefs, 
faint  or  acute.  Uninterrupted  milery,  therefore,  is 
attended  with  one  good  effeCt  :  if  its  torments  be  in- 
ceflant,,  cuftom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits,  are  curious. 

Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gradually  by  reite¬ 
ration,  till  they  become  habitual ;  and  then  are  at 
their  height :  but  they  are  not  long  ftationary  ;  for 
from  that  point  they  gradually  decay,  till  they  vanifh 
altogther.  The  pain  occalioned  by  want  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,  runs  a  different  courfe  :  it  incrcafes  uniformly  ; 
and  at  laft  becomes  extreme,  when  .the  pleafure  of 
gratification  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

- It  fo  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 

While  we  enjoy  it  ;  but  being  lack’d  and  loft, 

Why  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  poffefiion  wctuld  not  Ihew  us 
Whillt  it  was  ours. 

,71  Inch  ado  about  nothing,  a(l  4.  fc.  2. 

The  effeCi  of  cuftom  with  relation  .to  a  fpecific  habit, 
is  difplayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the  ufe  of  to¬ 
bacco.  The  taite  of  that  plant  is  at  firft  extremely 
unpleafant :  our  difguft  leffens  gradnally,  till'it  vanifli 
altogether  ;  at  which  period  the  tafte  is  neither  agree¬ 
able  nor  difagreeable  :  continuing  the  ule  of  the  plant*, 
we  begin  to  relifli  it ;  and  our  relilh  improves  by  ufe, 
till  it  arrive  at  perfection  :  from  that  period  it  gradu¬ 
ally  decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  ftate  of  increment, 
and  confcquently  the  pain  of  want.  The  refult  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  greateft  vigour,  the 
rclifh  is  gone ;  and  accordingly  we  often  fmoke  and 
take  fnuff  habitually,  without  fo  much  as  being  con- 
feious  of  the  operation.  We  muft  except  gratification 
after  the  pain  of  want ;  the  pleafure  of  which  gratifi¬ 
cation  is  the  greateft  when  the  habit  is  the  moft  vi¬ 
gorous  :  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  pleafure  one 
feels  upon  being  delivered  from1  the  rack,  the  caufe'flf 
which  is  explained  elfewhere*.  This  pleafure  how-  *SecEMo- 
ever  is  but  occafionally  the  effect  of  habit ;  and  how-  tions  and 
ever  exquifite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  poflible  becaufe  I 

of  the  pain  that  precedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  we  can  difeover 
no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a  fpecific  habit  ; 

but 
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fton  and  but  thefe  habits  differ  widely  with  refpect  to  the  pofi- 
'•■n  habit.  tive  pleafure.  We  have  had  bccalion  to  obferve,  that 

the  pleafure  of  a  fpecific  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turn  imperceptible:  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit  on 
the  contrary,  being  fnpported  by  variety  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,  fnffers  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes  to  its 
height.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic  ha¬ 
bits,  the  obfervation  certainly  holds  with  refpeft  to  the 
pleafures  of  virttie  and  of  knowledge:  the  pleafure  of 
doing  good  has  an  unbounded  icope,  and  may  be  fo 
variously  gratified' that  it  can  never  decay  ;  icience  is 
equally  unbounded ;  our  appetite  for  knowledge  ha¬ 
ving  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where  difcove- 
ries  are  recommended  by  novehy,  by  variety,  by  uti¬ 
lity,  or  by  all  of  them. 

In  this  intricate  enquiry,  we  have  endeavoured,  but 
without  ihccefs,  to  dil'cover  by  what  particular  means 
it  is  that  cnftom  hath  influence  upon  us  :  and  now  no¬ 
thing  feerns  left,  but  to  hold  our  nature  to  be  fo  fra¬ 
med  as  to  be  I'ufceptible  of  fuch  influence.  And  fup- 
pofing  it  purpofcly  fo  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  out  feveral  important  final  caules.  That  the  power 
of  ctiftom  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot 
have  efcaped  any  one  who  reflects,  that  bulinefs  is  our 
province,  and  pleafure  our  relaxation  only.  Now  fa- 
tiety  is  neceffary  to  check  exquifite  pleafures,  which 
otherwife  would  engrofs  the  mind  and  unqualify  us 
for  bulinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  bufinefs  is  fiome- 
times  painful,  and  is  never  pleafant  beyond  modera¬ 
tion,  the  habitual  increafe  of  moderate  pleafure,  and 
the  converfion  of  pain  into  pleafure,  are  admirably 

I  contrived  for  difappointing  the  malice  of  Fortune,  and 

for  reconciling  us  to  whatever  courfe  of  life  may  be 
our  lot : 

How  nfe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 

This  fhadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourilhing  peopled  towns. 

Here  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  diftreffes,  and  record  my  woes. 

Two  Gentlemen  cf  Verona ,  aft  $.fc.  4. 
As  the  foregoing  diftincfion  between  intenfe  and 
moderate,  hold  in  pleafure  only,  every  degree  of 
pain  being  l'oftcncd  by  time,  cuflom  is  a  catholicon  for 
pain  and  dillrefs  of  every  fort;  and  of  that  regulation 
the  final  canfe  requires  no  illullration. 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuflom  will  be  highly  relilhed 
by  every  perfon  of  humanity,  and  yet  hr.s  in  a  great 
pieaftire  been  overlooked ;  which  is,  that  cuflom  hath 
a  greater  influence  than  any  other  known  canfe,  to 
put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level :  weak  plca- 
fures,  the  lhare  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately 
ftronger  by  cuflom ;  while  voluptuous  pleafures,  the 
lhare  of  the  former,  are  continually  lofitig  ground  by 
fatiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  poffefs  palaces,  fump- 
tuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  paffen- 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally 
diftribnted  :  the  opulent  poffefs  what  others  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effedl  of  habit,  to  produce 
the  pain  of  want  in  a  high  degree  while  there  is  little 
pleafure  in  enjoyment,  a  voluptuous  life  is  of  all  the 
leaf!  to  be  envied.  Thofe  who  are  habituated  to  high 
feeding,  eafy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  va¬ 


lets,  much  deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  final]  Cuflom  and 
Glare  of  happinei's,  while  they  are  expofed  to  manifold  habit, 
diftreffes.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  eafe  and  . 
luxury,  even  the  petty  inconveniences  in  travelling,  of 
a  rough  load,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  are  feri- 
ous  evils :  he  lofes  his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevilh,  and 
wonld  wreak  his  refentment  even  upon  the  common 
accidents  of  life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  For¬ 
tune  with  moderation  :  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  activity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conftitution,  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  guarded  agaiuft  external  accidents  ;• 
and,  on  the  other,  is  provided  with  great  variety  of 
enjoyment  ever  at  command. 

We  fliall  clofe  this  branch  of  the  fubjedl  with  an 
article  more  delicate  than  abftrufe,  viz.  what  authority 
cuflom  ought  to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 

One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheerfully  abandon 
to  the  authority  of  cuflom  things  that  nature  hath  left" 
indifferent.  It  is  cuflom,  not  nature,  that  hath  efta- 
bliflied  a  difference  between  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  fo  as  to  make  it  aukward  and  difagreeable  to  ufe 
the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The  va¬ 
rious  colqnrs,  though  they  affetfl  us  differently,  are  all 
of  them  agreeable  in  their  puriiy:  but  cuflom  has  re¬ 
gulated  that  matter  in  another  manner  ;  a  black  ikin 
upon  a  human  being,  is  to  us  difagreeable  ;  and  a 
white  Ikin  probably  not  lefs  fo  .to  a  negro.  Thus 
things,  originally  indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  dif¬ 
agreeable  by  the  force  of  cuflom.  Nor  will  this  be 
furpriling  after  the  difeovery  made  above,  that  the 
original  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an  objeefl, 
is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftotn,  often  converted  into  the 
oppofite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafte,  where  there  is  na¬ 
turally  a  preference  of  one  thing  before  another  ;  it 
is  certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that  onr  faint  and  more 
delicate  feelings  are  readily  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from 
cuflom  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defec¬ 
tive  tafte,  to  find  thefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced' 
by  cuflom  :  drefs  and  the  modes  of  external  behavi¬ 
our,  are  regulated  by  cuflom  in  every  country  :  the 
deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  fpite 
of  nature;  and  ftrangers  cannot  altogether  be  juft  i- 
fied  in  condemning  that  practice,  confidering  the  law¬ 
ful  authority  of  cuflom,  or  of  th <e  fafhton  as  it  is  cal¬ 
led  :  it  is  told  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  lkirts  of 
the  Alps  facing  the  north,  that  the  fwelling  they  uni- 
verfally  have  in  the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far 
lias  cuflom  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  make  an  object  originally  difagreeable,  take  on  an 
oppofite  appearance. 

But  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated 
proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  cuflom  has  little 
anthority,  and  ought  to  have  none.  The  principle  of 
duty  takes  naturally  place  of  every  other ;  and  it  ar¬ 
gues  a  fhameful  weaknefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to 
find  it  in  any  cafe  fo  far  fubdned  as  to  fubmit  to  cuf- 
tom.  ' 

II.  Effefts  of  Cuflom  and  Habit  in  the  annual  Oecono- 
my.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads.  1.  On 
the  fimple  folids.  2.  On  the  organs  of  fenfe.  3.  On 
the  moving  power.  4.  On  the  whole  nervous  power. 

5.  On  the  fyftem  of  blood- veffels. : 

I.  Effeftte 
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Cuftom  and  I.  EffeCts  on  the  fimple [(Aids.  Cuftom  determines 

_ hab*t-  the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  they  are  capable. 

By  frequently  repeated  flexion,  the  feveral  particles  of 
Cullen's  lec-  which  thefe  folids  confilt  arc  rendered  more  fupple 
°n  t!’(  alK'  moveable  on  each  other.  A  piece  of  catgut,  e.  g. 
at.  Med.  .wjjetl  on  the  11  retch,  and  having  a  weight  appended 
to  its  middle,  will  be  bended  thereby  perhaps  half  an 
inch  ;  afterwards,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame 
weight,  or  by  increafing  the  weight,  the  flexibility 
will  be  rendered  double.  The  degree  of  flexibility  has 
a  great  effeft  in  determining  the  degree  of  ofcillation, 
pro  vided  that  elafticity  is  not  affedted  ;  if  it  go  beyond 
this,  it  produces  flaccidity.  Again,  cuftom  determines 
the  degree  of  tenfion  ;  for  the  fame  elaltic  chord  that 
now  olcillates  in  a  certain  degree  of  tenfion,  will, 
by  frequent  repetition  of  thefe  ofcillations,  be  fo  far 
relaxed,  that  the  extenfion  mufl  be  renewed  in  order 
to  produce  the  fame  tenfion,  and  confequeutly  the 
fame  vibrations,  as  at  firft.  This  appears  in  many  in- 
fiances  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  when  different 
mufcles  concur  to  give  a  fixed  point,  or  tenfion  to  each 
other :  and  thus  a  weakly  child  totters  as  it  walks ;  but 
by  giving  it  a  weight  to  carry,  and  by  thus  increafing 
the  tenfion  of  the  1‘yftem,  it  walks  more  fleadily.  In 
like  manner  the  fulnefs  of  the  fyflem  gives  llrength, 
by  diftending  the  veffels  every  where,  and  fo  giving 
tenfion  :  hence  a  man,  by  good  nourilhment,  from 
being  weak,  acquires  a  great  increafe  of  llrengtli  in  a 
'  few  days  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  evacuations  weak¬ 
en  by  taking  off  the  tenfion. 

2.  EffeCis  on  the  Organs  of  Sen/e.  Repetition  gives 
greater  degree  of  fenfibility,  in  fo  far  only  as  it  ren- 
ers  perception  more  accurate.  Repetition  alone  gives 
lalling  impreflions,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  me¬ 
mory  j  for  tingle  impreflions  are  but  retained  for  a 
fbort  time,  and  are  foon  forgot.  Thus  a  perfon,  who 
at  prefent  has  little  knowledge  of  cloths,  will,  by  frer 
quently  handling  them,  acquire  a  lkill  of  difeerning 
them,  which  to  others  feems  almofl  impoflible.  Many 
are  apt  to  miftake  this  for  a  nicer  fenfibility,  but  they 
are  much  millaken  ;  for  it  is  an  univerfal  law,  that  the 
repetition  of  impreflion  renders  us  lefs  acute.  This  is 
well  illullrated  by  the  operation  of  medicines ;  for  all 
medicines  which  adl  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  mufl,  after 
fome  time,  be  increafed  in  their  dofe,  to  produce  the 
fame  effects  as  at  firft.  This  affords  a  rule  in  practice 
with  regard  to  thefe  medicines  ;  it  becoming  necef- 
fary,  after  a  certain  time,  to  change  one  medicine 
even  for  a  weaker  of  the  fame  nature.  Thus  medi¬ 
cines,  which  even  have  no  great  apparent  force,  are 
found,  by  long  ufe,  to  deltroy  the  fenfibility  of  the 
fyflem  to  other  impreflions.  But  to  this  general  rule, 
that,  by  repetition,  the  force  of  impreflions  is  more 
and  more  diminilhed,  there  are  fome  exceptions. 
Thus  perfons,  by  a  ftrong  emetic,  have  had  their  fto- 
maclis  rendered  fo  irritable,  that  r-20lh  of  the  firft 
dofe  was  fuflicient  to  produce  the  fame  effedl.  This, 
however,  oftner  takes  place  when  the  vomit  is  repea¬ 
ted  evfery  day  ;  for  if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pret¬ 
ty  confiderable  intervals,  the  general  rule  is  obferved 
to  hold  good.  Thus  two  contrary  effedls  of  habit  are 
to  be  noted  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
greater  irritability  is  more  readily  produced  when  the 
hrft  impreflion  is  great,  as  in  the  cafe  firft  given  of 


the  ftrong  emetic.  This  may  be  farther  illullrated  by  Cuftom  and 
the  effect  of  fear,  which  is  commonly  obierved  to  be  habit,  f 
diminilhed  on  repetition;  which  can  only  be  attributed  11 ** 
to  cuftom :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  in- 
flances  of  perfons,  who,  having  once  got  a  great 
fright,  have  for  ever  after  continued  flavts  to  tears 
excited  by  impreflions  of  the  like  kind,  however  flight ; 
which  mull  be  imputed  entirely  to  excels  of  the  firft 
impreflion,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  To  this 
head  alio  belongs  the  affociation  of  ideas,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  memory  and  all  our  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  and  is  entirely  the  effedl  of  cuftom ;  with  regard 
to  the  body  alfo,  thefe  affociations  often  take  place. 

And  fometimes,  in  producing  effects  on  the  body, 
affociations  feemingly  oppofite  are  formed,  which, 
through  cuftom,  become  abfolutely  neceffary ;  e.  g. 
a  perfon  long  accuftomed  to  lleep  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  great  noife,  is  fo  far  from  being  incommod¬ 
ed  on  that  account,  that  afterwards  fuch  noife  becomes 
neceffary  to  produce  lleep.  It  will  be  of  ufe  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  in  medical  pradlice.;  for  we  ought  fo  al¬ 
low  for,  however  oppolite  it  may  feem  at  the  time, 
whatever  ufually  attended  the  purpofe  we  defigned  to 
effect.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  of  lleep,  we  mull  not 
exclude  noife  when  we  want  to  procure  reft,  or  any 
caufes  which  may  feem  oppofite  to  fuch  an  effect, 
provided  cuftom  has  rendered  them  neceffary. 

3.  EffeCls  on  the  Moving  Fibres.  A  certain  degree 
of  tenfion  is  neceffary  to  motion,  which  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  cuftom  ;  e.  g.  a  fencer,  accuftomed  to  one 
foil,  cannot  have  the  fame  lleadinefs  or  activity  with 
one  heavier  or  lighter.  It  is  neceffary  alfo  that  every 
motion  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  fame  fituation,  or 
pofture  of  the  body,  as  the  perfon  has  been  accuftom¬ 
ed  to  employ  in  that  motion.  Thus,  in  any  chirur- 
gical  operation,  a  certain  pofture  is  recommended  ; 
bnt  if  the  operator  has  been  accuftomed  to  another, 
fuch  a  one,  however  aukward,  becomes  neceffary 
afterwards  to  his  right  performance  of  that  opera¬ 
tion. 

Cuftom  alfo  determines  the  degree  of  ofcillation,  of 
which  the  moving  fibres  are  capable.  A  perfon  accu¬ 
ftomed  to  ftrong  mufcular  exertions  is  quite  incapable 
of  the  more  delicate.  Thus  writing  is  performed  by 
fmall  mufcular  contractions ;  but  if  a  perfon  has  been 
accuftomed  to  ftronger  motions  with  thefe  mufcles,  he 
will  write  with  much  lefs  lleadinefs. 

This  fubjeCl  of  tenfion,  formerly  attributed  to  the 
fimple  fibres,  is  probably  more  ftriClly  applicable  to  the 
moving :  for,  befides  a  tenfion  from  flexion,  there  is 
alfo  a  tenfion  from  irritation  and  fympathy ;  e.  g.  the 
tenfion  of  the  ftomach  from  food,  gives  tenfion  to  the 
whole  body.  Wine  and  lpiritous  liquors  give  tenfion  ; 
e.  g.  a  perfon  that  is  fo  affeCled  with  tremor  as  fierce¬ 
ly  to  hold  a  glafs  of  any  of  thefe  liquors  to  his  head, 
has  no  fiioner  fwallowed  it,  than  his  whole  body  be¬ 
comes  Heady  ;  and  after  the  fyftem  has  been  accu¬ 
ftomed  to  fuch  ftimuli,  if  they  are  not  applied  at  the 
ufiial  time,  the  whole  body  becomes  flaccid,  and,  of 
confequence,  unfteady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  gives  facility  of  motion.  This  feems 
to  proceed  from  the  diftenfion  which  the  nervous 
power  gives  to  the  moving  fibres  themfelves.  But  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  occafioned,  the  effeCl  is  obvi¬ 
ous. 
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om  atid  ous ;  for  any  new  or  unufual  motion  is  performed  with 
great  difficulty. 

It  is  luppoied  that  fenfation  depends  on  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fenforium  commune,  by  means  of  or¬ 
gans  fufficiently  diftended  with  nervous  influence.  We 
have  found,  that  lenfibility  is  diminifhed  by  repetition. 
And  we  have  now  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  it 
may  be  increafed  by  repetition,  owing  to  the  nervous 
power  itf'elf  flowing  more  eafily  into  the  part  on  ac- 
|  count  of  cuftom.  Attention  to  a  particular  object  may 

alio  determine  a  greater  influx  into  any  particular  part, 
and  thus  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  part  may  be  encreafed. 

But  with  regard  to  facility  of  motion,  the  nervous 
power,  no  doubt,  flows  mult  eafily  into  thole  parts  to 
which  it  has  been  accuflomed  :  yet  facility  of  motion 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  this,  but  in  part  alfo  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  action  of  a  great  many  muf- 
cles  ;  e.g.  Window  has  obl’erved,  that,  in  performing 
any  motion,  a  number  of  mufcles  concur  to  give  a  fixed 
point  to  thofe  intended  chiefly  to  a<ft,  as  well  as  to  others 
that  are  to  vary  and  modify  their  adiion.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  aflilled  by  repetition,  and  the  freer  influx ; 
as  by  experience  we  know  the  proper  attitude  for 
giving  a  fixed  point  in  order  to  perform  any  adtion 
with  facility  and  fteadinefs. 

Cuftom  gives  a  fpontaneous  motion  alfo,  which  feems 
to  recur  at  ftated  periods,  even  when  the  exciting 
caufes  are  removed.  Thus,  if  the  ftomach  has  been 
accuftomed  to  vomit  from  a  particular  medicine,  it  will 
require  a  much  fmaller  dofe  than  at  firft,  nay,  even 
the  very  fight  or  remembrance  of  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  produce  the  effect ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
ftances  of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the  injudicious  ad- 
miniftration  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all 
fpafmodic  affections  fo  eafily  become  habitual,  and  are 
fo  difficult  of  cure  ;  as  we  muft  not  only  avoid  all  the 
exciting  caufes,  even  m  the  fmalleft  degree,  but  alfo 
their  affociations. 

Cuftom  alfo  gives  ftrength  of  motion  :  ftrength  de¬ 
pends  on  ftrong  ofcillations,  a  free  and  copious  influx 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  on  denfe  folids.  But  in 
what  manner  all  thefecircumftances  have  been  brought 
about  by  repetition,  has  been  already  explained.  The 
effeCt  of  cuftom,  in  producing  ftrength,  may  be  thus 
illuftrated  :  a  man  that  begins  with  lifting  a  calf,  by 
continuing  the  fame  praCtice  every  day,  will  be  able 
to  lift  it  when  grown  to  the  full  fize  of  a  bull. 

All  this  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  praCtice 
of  phyfic,  though  but  too  little  regarded  ;  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  weak  people,  in  great  meafure,  depends  on 
the  ufe  of  exercife,  fuited  to  their  ftrength,  or  rather 
within  it,  frequently  repeated  and  gradually  increafed. 
Farther,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  cuftom  regu¬ 
lates  the  particular  celerity  with  which  each  motion  is 
to  be  performed  :  for  a  perfon  accuftomed,  for  a  con- 
derable  time,  to  one  degree  of  celerity,  becomes  in¬ 
capable  of  a  greater  ;  e.g.  a  man  accuftomed  to  flow 
walking  will  be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  20 
paces.  The  train,  or  order,  in  which  our  motions  are 
to  be  performed,  is  alfo  eftablifhed  by  cuftom  ;  for  if 
a  man  hath  repeared  motions,  for  a  certain  time,  in  any 
particular  order,  he  cannot  afterwards  perform  them 
in  any  other.  Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  affociates 
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motions  and  fenfations  :  thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in  Cuftom  and 
ufe  of  aflbeiating  certain  ideas  with  the  ordinary  fti-  hablt* 
mulus  which  in  health  excites  urine,  without  thefe 
ideas  the  ul’ual  inclination  will  fcarce  excite  that  excre¬ 
tion  ;  and,  when  thefe  occur,  will  require  it  even  in 
the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting  caufe :  e.  g.  it 
is  very  ordinary  for  a  perfon  to  make  urine  when  go¬ 
ing  to  bed ;  and  if  he  has  been,  for  any  length  of  time, 
accuftomed  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make 
urine  at  that  time,  though  otherwife  he  would  often 
have  no  fuch  inclination  :  by  this  means  fome  fecre- 
tions  become,  in  a  manner,  fubjeeft  to  the  will.  The 
fame  may  be  laid  of  going  to  ftool  :  and  this  affords 
ns  a  good  rule  in  the  cafe  of  coftivenefs ;  for  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fix  a  ft.ited  time  for  this  evacuation,  it 
will  afterwards,  at  fuch  time,  more  readily  return.  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  motions  are  infeparably  af- 
fociated  with  other  motions:  this,  perhaps,  very  often 
proceeds  from  the  neceffary  degree  of  tenfion  ;  but  it 
alfo  often  depends  merely  on  cuftom,  an  inftance  of 
which  we  have  in  the  uniform  motions  of  our  eyes. 

4.  EffeCls  on  the  whole  Nervous  Power.  We  have 
found,  that,  by  cuftom,  the  nervous  influence  may  be 
determined  more  eafily  into  one  part  than  another, 
and  therefore,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  I'yftem  are  ftrong- 
ly  connected,  thejeufibility,  irritability,  and  ftrength 
of  any  particular  part,  may  be  thus  increafed.  Cu¬ 
ftom  alfo  has  the  power  of  altering  the  natural  tem¬ 
perament,  and  of  inducing  a  new  one.  It  is  alfo  in 
the  power  of  cuftom  to  render  motions  periodical,  and 
periodically  fpontaneous.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have 
in  fleep,  which  is  commonly  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
nervous  power  being  exhaulted,  the  neceffary  confe- 
qnence  of  which  is  fleep,  e.  g.  a  reft  of  the  voluntary 
motions  to  favour  the  recruit  of  that  power  :  but  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  the  return  of  fleep  fhould  be  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  according  as  the  caufes  which  diminifh 
the  nervous  influence  operate  more  or  lefs  powerful 
ly  ;  whereas  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  thefe  returns 
of  fleep  being  quite  regular.  This  k  no  lefs  remark¬ 
able  in  the  appetites,  that  return  at  particular  periods, 
independent  of  every  caufe  but  cuftom.  Hunger,  e.  g. 
is  an  extremely  uneafy  fenfation  ;  but  goes  off  of  it- 
felf,  if  the  perfon  did  not  take  food  at  the  ufual  time. 

The  excretions  are  farther  proofs  of  this,  i?.  £V going 
to  ftool,  which,  if  it  depended  on  any  particular  irri¬ 
tation,  fhould  be  at  longer  or  ffiorter  intervals  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  There  are  many 
other  inftances  of  this  difpofition  of  the  nervous  influ¬ 
ence  to  periodical  motions,  as  the  ftory  of  the  idiot  of 
Stafford,  recorded  by  Dr  Plot,  (Spectator,  n?  447.) 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  tell  the  hours  of  the  church- 
clock,  as  it  ftrnck,  told  them  as  exactly  when  it  did  not 
ftrike  by  its  being  out  of  order.  Montaigne  tells  us 
of  fome  oxen  that  were  employed  in  a  machine  for 
drawing  water,  who,  after  making  300  turns,  which 
was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  ftimulated  by  no  whip 
or  goad  to  proceed  farther.  Infants,  alfo,  cry  for  and 
expe«ft  the  breaft  at  thofe  times  in  which  the  nurfe 
has  been  accuftomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  ceconomy 
is  fubjetft  to  periodica]  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  hap¬ 
pen  not  oftener  may  be  imputed  to  variety  ;  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  they  happen  oftener  in  the 

body. 
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Cuftom  and  body  than  mind,  becaufe  that  is  fubjeCt  to  greater  va- 
habit  riety.  We  fee  frequent  inftances  of  this  in  difeafes, 
Cuftoms  an^  'n  r'ie*r  crifes  ;  intermitting  fevers,  epilepfies, 
u  °mS’  alt h mas,  &c.  are  examples  of  periodical  affections  : 

and  that  critical  days  are  not  fo  ltrongly  marked  in 
this  country  as  in  Greece,  and  fome  others,  may  be 
imputed  to  the  variety  and  inftability  of  our  climate  ; 
but  perhaps  {till  more  to  the  lefs  fenfibility  and  irrita¬ 
bility  of  our  fyftem  ;  for  the  exhibition  of  medicine 
has  little  effeCt  in  difturbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be 
commonly  affigned  as  a  caufe. 

We  are  likewife  fubjedt  to  many  habits  independent 
of  ourfelves,  as  from  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  particularly  the  futi,  which  determines  the  bo¬ 
dy,  perhaps,  to  other  daily  revolutions  bcfides  fleeping 
and  waking.  There  are  alfo  certain  habits  depending 
on  the  feafons.  Our  connections,  likewife,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  mankind,  are  means  of  inducing  habits.  Thus 
-regularity  from  affociating  in  bufinefs,  induces  regular 
habits  both  of  mind  and 'body. 

There  are  many  difeafes,  which,  though  they  arofe 
at  firft  from  particular  caufes,  at  laft  continue  merely 
through  cuftom  or  habit.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  We  Ihoiild,  therefore,  ftudy  to  coun¬ 
teract  fuch  habits ;  and  accordingly  Hippocrates,  among 
other  things  for  the  cure  of  epilepfy,  orders  an  entire 
change  of  the  manner  of  life.  We  likewife  imitate 
this  in  the  chincough  ;  which  often  refills  all  remedies 
till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  train  of  life,  are  chan¬ 
ged. 

S-  Effcfis  on  the  Blood-vejfels.  From  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  nervous  power,  the  diftribution  of  the  fluids 
mult  neceffarily  be  varioufly  affeCted  by  cuftom,  and 
with  that  the  diftribution  of  the  different  excretions  ; 
for  though  we  make  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  of 
the  excretion  to  one  another,  according  to  the  climate 
and  feafons,  they  muft  certainly  be  very  much  varied 
by  cuftom. 

On  this  head  we  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting 
has  a  manifeft  tendency  toincreafe  the  quantity  of  the 
blood ;  and  if  this  evacuation  be  repeated  at  ftated 
times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  repletion,  and  fuch  motions 
are  excited  at  thefe  times,  as  render  the  operation 
necelfary.  The  fame  has  been  obferved  in  fome 
fpontaneous  hemorrhages.  Thefe,  indeed,  at  firft, 
may  have  fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afterwards  they 
feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  cuftom.  The  be  ft  proof 
of  this  is  with  regard  to  the  menftrual  evacuation. 
There  is  certainly  fomething  originally  in  females, 
that  determines  tlaat  evacuation  to  the  monthly  pe¬ 
riods.  Conftant  repetition  of  this,  comes  to  fix  it, 
independent  of  ftrong  caufes,  either  favouring  or  pre¬ 
venting  repletion  ;  e.g.  blood-letting  will  not  impede 
it,  nor  filling  the  body  induce  it :  and,  indeed,  fo 
much  is  this  evacuation  connected  with  periodical  mo¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  little  in  our  power  to  produce  any  ef¬ 
fect  by  medicines  but  at  thofe  particular  times.  Thus 
if  we  would  relax  the  uterine  fyftem,  and  bring  back 
this  evacuation  when  fnppreffed,  our  attempts  would 
bd  vain  and  fruitlefs,  unlefs  given  at  that  time  when 
the  menfes  {hould  have  naturally  returned. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  oeconomy,  or  the  duties, 
toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the  king  upon  mer¬ 
chandize  exported  and  imported,  form  a  branch  gf  the 


perpetual  taxes.  See  Tax.  The  confiderations  up-  Cuftoms. 

on  which  this  revenue  (or  the  more  ancient  part  of - 

it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports),  was  in  veiled  in  J 

the  king,  were  faid  to  be  two :  x .  Becaufe  he  gave 

the  fubjedt  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  to  carry 

his  goods  along  with  him.  2.  Becaufe  the  king  was 

bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the 

ports  and  havens,  and,  to  protect  the  merchant  from 

pirates.  Some  have  imagined  they  are  called  with 

us  cuftoms,  becaufe  they  were  the  inheritance  of  the 

king  by  immemorial  ufage  and  the  common  law,  and 

not  granted  him  by  any  ftatute  :  but  Sir  Edward  Coke 

hath  clearly  Ihewn,  that  the  king’s  firft  claim  to  them 

was  by  grant  of  parliament  3  Edw.  I.  though  the  re-  *  ■ 

cord  thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed  this  is 

in  exprefs  words  confeffcd  by  ftatute  3 J  Edw.  I.  c.  7. 

wherein  the  king  promifes  to  take  no  cuftoms  from 

merchants,  without  the  common  affent  of  the  realm, 

“  faving  to  us  and  our  heirs,  the  cuftoms  on  wool, 

"  {kins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  11s  by  the 
“  commonalty  aforefaid.”  Thefe  were  formerly  cal¬ 
led  hereditary  cuftoms  of  the  crown  ;  and  were  due 
on  the  exportation  only  of  the  faid  three  commodities, 
and  of  none  other :  which  were  ftyled  the  ftaple  com¬ 
modities  of  the  kingdom,  becaufe  they  were  obliged 
to  be  brought  to  thofe  ports  where  the  king’s  ftaple 
was  eftabliflied,  in  order  to  be  there  firft  rated,  and 
then  exported.  They  were  denominated  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  of  our  ancient  records,  cuftuma,  (an  ap¬ 
pellation  which  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
word  couftunt,  or  coutum,  which  fignifies  toll  or  tri¬ 
bute,  and  owes  its  own  etymology  to  the  word 
couft,  which  fignifies  price,  charge,  or,  as  we  have 
adopted  it  in  Englilh,  coft)  ;  not  confuetudines ,  which 
is  the  language  of  our  law  whenever  it  means  merely 
ufages.  The  duties  on  wool,  {heep-lkins  or  woolfells, 
and  leather,  exported,  were  called  cuftuma  antiqua 
five  magna :  and  were  payable  by  every  merchant, 
as  well  native  as  ftranger;  with  this  difference,  that 
merchant-ftrangers  paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  half 
as  much  again  as  was  paid  by  natives.  The  cuftuma 
parva  et  nova  were  an  import  of  3d.  in  the  pound,  due 
from  merchant-ftrangers  only,  for  all  commodities  as 
well  imported  as  exported ;  which  was  ufually  called 
the  alien's  duty,  and  was  firft  granted  in  31  Edw.  I. 

But  thefe  ancient  hereditary  cuftoms,  efpecially  thofe 
on  wool  and  woolfells,  came  to  be  of  little  account, 
when  the  nation  became  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of 
a  home  manufacture,  and  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  wool  by  ftatute  ri  Edw.  III.  c.  1. 

Other  cuftoms  payable  upon  exports  and  imports 
were  diftinguifhed  into  fubfidies,  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  other  imports.  Subfidies  were  fuch  as  were  im- 
pofed  by  parliament  upon  any  of  the  ftaple  commodi¬ 
ties  before  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  cuftuma 
anti  qua  ef  magna  :  tonnage  was  a  duty  upon  all  wines 
imported,  over  and  above  the  prifage  and  butlerage 
aforefaid  :  poundage  was  a  duty  impofed  ad  valorem , 
at  the  rate  of  12  d.  in  the  pound,  on  all  other  mer¬ 
chandize  whatfoever :  and  the  other  imports  were 
fuch  as  were  occafionally  laid  on  by  parliament,  as. 
circumftances  and  times  required.  Thefe  diftinCtions 
are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  except  by  the  officers 
immediately  concerned  in  this  department ;  their  pro¬ 
duce 
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duce  being  in  efFeift  all  blended  together,  under  the 
one  denomination  of  the  cujtoms. 

By  thefe  we  underftand,  at  prefent,  a  duty  or 
fubiidy  paid  by  the  merchant,  at  the  quay,  upon 
all  imported  as  well  as  exported  commodities,  by 
authority  of  parliament ;  unlefs  where,  for  particu¬ 
lar  national  reafons,  certain  rewards,  bounties,  or 
drawbacks,  are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  im¬ 
ports.  The  cuftoms  thus  impofed  by  parliament,  are 
chiefly  contained  in  two  books  of  rates,  let  forth  by 
parliamentary  authority ;  one  figned  by  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimefton,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  Charles 
the  fecond’s  time ;  and  the  other  an  additional  one 
figned  by  Sir  Spenfer  Compton,  fpeaker  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  firlt ;  to  which  alfo  fubfequent  ad¬ 
ditions  have  been  made.  Aliens  pay  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  natural  fubjedfo,  which  is  what  is  now 
generally  underflood  by  the  aliens  duty;  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  which  is  one  principal  caufe  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  applications  to  parliament  for  a£ts  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion. 

Thefe  cuftoms  are  then,  we  fee,  a  tax  immediate¬ 
ly  paid  by  the  merchant,  although  ultimately  by  the 
confumer.  And  yet  thefe  are  the  duties  felt  leaft  by 
the  people ;  and,  if  prudently  managed,  the  people 
hardly  confider  that  they  pay  them  at  all.  For  the 
merchant  is  eafy,  being  fenfible  he  does  not  pay  them 
for  himfelf ;  and  the  confumer,  who  really  pays 
them,  confounds  them  with  the  price  of  the  commo¬ 
dity  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tacitus  obferves,  that 
the  emperor  Nero  gained  the  reputation  of  abolilhing 
the  tax  of  the  fale  of  flaves,  though  he  only  transfer¬ 
red  it  from  the  buyer  to  the  feller  ;  fo  that  it  was,  as 
he  exprefles  it,  “  retnijfutn  magi:  fpecie ,  quam  vi : 
**  quia ,  cum  venditor  pendere  juberetur,  in  partem  pre- 
«  tii  emptoribus  accrefcebat."  But  this  inconvenience 
attends  it  on  the  other  hand,  that  thefe  imports,  if  too 
heavy,  are  a  check  and  cramp  upon  trade ;  and  efpeci- 
ally  when  the  value  of  the  commodity  bears  little  or  no 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  duty  impofed.  This 
in  confequence  gives  rife  alfo  to  fmuggling,  which 
then  becomes  a  very  lucrative  employment :  and 
its  natural  and  moft  reafonable  punilhment,  viz.  con- 
fifcation  of  the  commodity,  is  in  fuch  cafes  quite  inef¬ 
fectual  ;  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all 
that  the  fmuggler  has  paid,  and  therefore  all  that  he 
can  lofe,  being  very  inconfiderable  when  compared 
with  his  profpedt  of  advantage  in  evading  the  duty. 
Recourfe  muft  therefore  be  had  to  extraordinary  pu- 
nifliments  to  prevent  it ;  perhaps  even  to  capital  ones : 
which  deftroys  all  proportion  of  punilhment,  and  puts 
murderers  upon  an  equal  footing  with  fuch  as  are 
really  guilty  of  no  natural,  but  merely  a  politive  of¬ 
fence. 

There  is  alfo  another  ill  confequence  attending  high 
imports  on  merchandize,  not  frequently  confidered, 
but  indifputably  certain ;  that  the  earlier  any  tax  is 
laid  on  a  commodity,  the  heavier  it  falls  upon  the 
confumer  in  the  end :  for  every  trader,  through  whofe 
hands  it  palfes,  muft  have  a  profit,  not  only  upon  the 
raw  material  and  his  own  labour  and  time  in  prepar¬ 
ing  it,  but  alfo  upon  the  very  tax  itfelf,  which  he  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  government  •,  otherwife  he  lofes  the 
ufe  and  intereft  of  the  money  which  he  fo  advances. 
Voi.  III. 


To  inftance  in  the  article  of  foreign  paper.  The  Cuftom 
merchant  pays  a  duty  upon  importation,  which  he  ClJtte|. 

does  not  receive  again  till  he  fells  the  commodity,  _ _ 1 

perhaps  at  the  end  of  three  months.  He  is  therefore 
equally  entitled  to  a  profit  upon  that  duty  which  he 
pays  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  as  to  a  profit  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  price  which  he  pays  to  the  manufacturer  abroad ; 
and  confiders  it  accordingly  in  the  price  he  demands  of 
the  ftationer.  When  the  ftationer  fells  it  again,  he  re¬ 
quires  a  profit  of  the  printer  or  bookleller  upon  the 
whole  fum  advanced  by  him  to  the  merchants:  and 
the  bookleller  does  not  forget  to  charge  the  full  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ftudent  or  ultimate  confumer:  who 
therefore  does  not  only  pay  the  original  duty,  but  the 
profits  of  thefe  three  intermediate  traders,  who  have 
fucceffively  advanced  it  for  him.  This  might  be  car¬ 
ried  much  farther  in  any  mechanical,  or  more  com¬ 
plicated,  branch  of  trade. 

CvsjOM-Hou/e,  an  office  eftablifhed  by  the  king’s 
authority  in  the  maritime  cities,  or  port-towns,  for 
the  receipt  and  management  of  the  cuftoms  and  duties 
of  importation  and  exportation,  impofed  on  merchan- 
difes,  and  regulated  by  books  of  rates. 

CUSTOS  brevium,  the  principal  clerk  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
receive  and  keep  all  the  writs  made  returnable  in  that 
court,  filing  every  return  by  itfelf ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the 
records  of  the  nifi  prius,  called  the  pojleas. 

Custos  Rotulorum,  an  officer  who  has  the  cuftody 
of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  feffions  of  peace,  and  al¬ 
fo  of  the  commiflion  of  the  peace  itfelf. 

He  ufually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality,  and  always  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  in  the  county 
where  he  is  appointed. 

Custos  Spiritua/ium,  he  that  exercifesthe  fpiritual 
jurifdidtion  of  a  diocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  any 
fee,  which,  by  the  canon-law,  belongs  to  the  dean 
and  chapter;  but  at  prefent,  in  England,  to  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  the  province,  by  prefcription. 

Custos  Temporalium,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  a 
vacant  fee  or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme 
lord.  His  office  was,  as  fteward  of  the  goods  and 
profits,  to  give  an  account  to  the  efcheator,  who  did 
the  like  to  the  exchequer. 

CUT-a-keather,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  fhip 
has  too  broad  a  bow,  it  is  common  to  fay,  fhc  will  not 
cut  a  feather;  that  is,  fhe  will  not  pafs  through  the 
water  fo  fwift,  as  to  make  it  foam  or  froth. 

Cut -W ater,  the  fharp  part  of  the  head  of  a  fhip  be¬ 
low  the  beak.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  cuts  or  divides 
the  water  before  it  comes  to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not 
come  too  luddenly  to  the  breadth  of  the  fhip,  which 
would  retard  her. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  belongs  to  the  cutis,  or  fkin. 

CUTICLE,  the  fcarf-lkin.  Se"\ANATOMY,  n°  73. 

CUTICULAR,  the  fame  with  Cutaneous. 

CUTIS,  the  fkin.  See  Anatomy,  n°  7J. 

CUTTER,  a  fmall  veflel,  commonly  navigated  in 
the  channel  of  England.  It  is  furnifhed  with  one 
mart,  and  rigged  as  a  floop.  Many  of  thefe  veflels 
are  ufed  in  an  illicit  trade,  and  others  are  employed 
by  government  to  take  them  ;  the  latter  of  which  are 
1 3  T  either 
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Cutter  either  under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty  or  cuftom- 
I.  houfe.  See  a  reprefentation  of  a  cutter  of  this  fort  in 
Cmting’  the  plate  referred  to  from  the  article  Vessel. 

Cutter,  is  alfo  a  fmall  boat  ufed  by  Ihips  of  war. 

Cutter  of  the  Tallies,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
wliofe  bufinefs  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to 
cut  or  notch  the  fum  paid  upou  them ;  and  then  to 
caft  them  into  court,  to  be  written  upon.  See  Tally. 

CUTTING  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculp- 
ture,  or  engraving;  denominated  from  the  matter 
wherein- it  is  employed.  See  Engraving. 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes ;  as,  for  initial  or  fi¬ 
gured  letters,  head  and  tail-pieces  of  books;  and  even 
for  Ichemes  and  other  figures,  to  fave  the  expences  of 
engraving  on  copper :  and  for  prints,  and  itamps  for 
paper,  callicoes,  linens,  Ire.  See  Printing. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  well  as  that  in 
copper,  is  aferibed  to  a  goldfmith  of  Florence  ;  but  it 
is  to  Albert  Din  er,  and  Lucas,  they  are  both  indebted 
for  their  perfection. 

One  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting 
in-  wood;  by  means  whereof,  the  prints  appeared  as 
if  painted  in  clair-obfcure :  In  order  to  this,  he  made 
three  kinds  of  ftamps  for  the  fame  delign  ;  which  were 
drawn,  after  one  another,  through  the  prels  for  the 
fame  print;  they  were  fo  conducted,  as  that  one  ferv- 
ed  for  the  grand  lights,  a  fecond  for  the  demi-teints, 
and  a  third  for  the  outlines,  and  the  deep  fliadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood,  was  certainly  carried 
tp  a  very  great  pitch  about  ryo  years  ago  ;  and  might 
even  vie,  for  beauty  and  juftnefs,  with  that  of  engra¬ 
ving  in  copper:  at  prefent  it  is  in  a  low  condition,  as 
having  been  long  negleCted,  and  the  application  of  ar- 
tills  wholly  employed  on  copper,  as  the  more  eafy 
and  promifing  province  ;  not  but  that  wooden  cuts 
have  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many  ac¬ 
counts;  chiefly  for  figures  and  devifes  in  books;  as 
being  printed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  prefs 
as  the  letters :  whereas,  for  the  other,  there  is  re¬ 
quired  a  particular  impreflton. 

The  cutters  in  wood  begin  with  preparing  a  plank 
or  block,  of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very 
even  and  finooth  on  the  fide  to  be  cut :  for  this,  tltey 
ufually  take  pear-tree,  or  box ;  though  the  latter  is 
the  belt,  as  being  the  clofelt,  and  lead  liable  to  be 
worm-eaten. 

On  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  wjth  a  pen, 
or  pencil,  juft  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofe 
who  cannot  draw  their  own  defign,  as  many  there  are 
cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  defign  furnifhed  -them  by,  ano¬ 
ther  ;  fattening  it  upon  the  block  with  pafte  made  of 
flower  and  water,  with  a  little  vinegar ;  the  ftrokes 
or  lines  turned  towards  the  wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  walh  it  gently  over 
with  a  fponge  dipped  in  water;  which  done,  they 
take  off  the  papCr  by  little  and  little,  ftill  rubbing  it  a 
little  firft,  with  the  tip  of  the  finger;  till  at  length 
there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block,  but  the  ftrokes  of 
ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of 
the  block  as  is  to  be  fpared,  or  left  Handing. 

The  reft  they  cut  off,  and  take  away  very  curiouf- 
ly  with  the  points  of  very  fharp  knives,  or  little  chif- 
fels,  or  gravers,  according  to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy 
of  the  work;  for  they  need  no  other  inftruments. 


CUTTLE-fisb.  See  Sepia.  The  bone  of  the  Cuttle 
cuttle-filh  is  hard  on  one  fide,  but  foft  and  yielding  on  U 
the  other;  fo  as  readily  to  receive  pretty  neat  impref-  yc  amen. 
{ions  from  medals,  ire.  and  afterwards  to  1'erve  as  a 
mould  for  carting  metals,  which  thus  take  the  figure 
of  the  original :  the  bone  is  likewife  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  for  cleaning  or  polifhing  filver.  This  fiih  con¬ 
tains  in  a  certain  diftinCt  veflel  a  fluid  as  black  as  ink  : 
which  it  is  faid  to  Ihed  when  pnrfued,  and  thus  to 
conceal  itfelf  by  difcolonring  the  water.  The  parti¬ 
cular  qualities  of  this  liquor  are  not  yet  determined. 

Dr  Leigh  fays,  he  faw  a  letter  which  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  it  ten  years  before,  and  which  ftill  continued. 

Some  report  that  the  ancients  made  their  ink  from  it, 
and  others,  that  it  is  the  bafis  of  China,  or  Indian-ink : 
but  both  thefe  accounts  appear  to  have  little  foundati¬ 
on.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  inks  made  ul'e  of  in  his 
time,  after  obferving  that  the  cuttle-fiih  is  in  this  re- 
IpeCl  of  a  wonderful  nature,  adds,  exprefsly,  that 
ink  was  not  made  from  it. 

CYANUS,  in  botany.  See  Centaurea. 

CYATHUS,  xvaBoc,  from  the  verb  #5«*,  to  pour  out. 

It  was  a  common  meafnre  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mons,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind.  It  was  equal 
to  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pint.  The  cya- 
thus  was  made  with  an  handle  like  our  pUnch-ladle. 

The  Roman  topers  were  ufed  to  drink  as  many  cyathi 
as  there  were  mufes,  i.  c.  nine  ;  alfo  as  many  a3 
there  were  letters  in  the  patron’s  name.  Thus,  they 
had  modes  of  drinking  fimilar  to  the  modern  health¬ 
drinking,  ortoafting.  Pliny  fay,  that  the  cyathus  of 
the  Greeks  weighed  io  drachms;  and  Galen  fays 
the  fame;  though  elfewhere  he  fays,  that  a  cyathus. 
contains  1 2  drachms  of  oil,  13  drachms  and  one  fcruple 
of  wine,  water,  or  vinegar,  and  18  drachms  of  honey, 

Galen  fays,  that  among  the  Veterinarii  the  cyathus 
contained  two  ounces. 

CYAXARES,  king  of  the  Medes,  after  his  father 
Phraortes,  an.  mund.  3379,  befieging  Niniveh,  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  defend  his  own  country  againft  the 
Scythians,  who  defeated  him.  However,  he  defeat-  , 

ed  them  afterward  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Aftyria  ;  entered  into  Lidya,  which  had  flieltered  the- 
Scythians  ; .  and  died,  after  40  years  rejgn. 

CYBELE,  in  Pagan  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Saturn, 
was  alfo  called  the  mother  of  the  gods,  Ops,  Rhea,,  VeJ-  . 
ta,  Dyndimina,  Beregyntha,  the  good  goddefs,  8rc.  un-i 
which  different  characters  fhe  had  different  reprefen- 
tations,  and  different  facriiices. 

CYBELICUM  marmor,  a  name  given  by  the.  an-, 
cients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  in  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of  an  extremely  bright, 
white,  with  broad  veins  of  bluilh  black. 

CYCLAMEN,  Sowbread;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  but  two  fpecies ;  which,  howeverr 
produce  many  beautiful  varieties.  They  are  low  her¬ 
baceous,  flowery  perennials  of  the  tuberous  rooted 
kind,  with  numerous,  angular,  heart-fliaped,  fpotted, 
marbled  leaves ;  with  many  flelhy  foot-ftalks  fix  inches 
high,  carrying  monopetalous,  five- parted  reflexed 
flowers  of  various  colours.  All  the  varieties  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ornamental,  and  fome  of  the  flowers  very 
fragrant. 
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Cycle  fragrant.  They  may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  coin- 


.......  ^  1 _  _.v  —  _  CYCLOPAEDIA,  or  Encyclopedia,  denotes  tlie  Cyclopedia 

1  borders,  but  require  to  be  Iheltered  from  bard  circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and  fciences.  A  cyclopaedia,  I 
frolis  by  being  covered  with  mats.  They  ihould  alfo  fay  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  ought  to  Lyc  op  rus 
*  have  a  light  dry  foil,  otherwile  their  roots  are  apt  to  explain  as  much  as  poffible  the  order  and  connexion 
"  ^  -  0f  human  knowledge. 

CYCLOPS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fons  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite ;  the  principal  of  whom  were  Brontes, 


rot.  The  fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  the 
particular  varieties  by  dividing  their  roots. 

The  root  of  the  cyclamen  has,  when  frelh,  an  ex-  ... 

tremely  acrimonious,  burning  tafte,  which  it  lofes  al-  Steropes,  and  Pyracmon  ;  but  their  whole  number  a- 
mott  entirely  on  being  dried.  It  is  recommended  as  mounted  to  above  an  hundred.  Jupiter  threw  them 
an  errhine  ;  in  cataplafms  for  fcorrhous  and  cancerous  — 

tumours  ;  as  internally  as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient.  It  operates  very  flowly,  but  with  great  vi¬ 
rulence,  inflaming  the  fauces  and  inteftines. 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period  or  feries 
of  numbers,  which  regularly  proceed  from  the  firft  to 
the  la  ft,  and  then  return  again  to  the  firft,  and  fo  cir¬ 
culate  perpetually.  See  AstonoMy,  nQ  303, — 308. 

Cycle  of  Indidion,  a  period  of  I J  years,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Romans.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  cse- 
leftial  motion,  but  was  inftituted,  according  to  Baro- 
nius,  by  Conftantine ;  who  having  reduced  the  time 
which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  ferve  to  1 J  years, 
he  was,  confequently,  obliged  every  IJ  years  to  im- 
pofe,  or  indiciri ,  according  to  the  Latin  exprefiion, 
an  extraordinary  tax  for  the  payment  of  thofe  who 
were  difcharged ;  and  hence  arofe  this  cycle,  which, 
from  the  Latin  word  htdicere,  was  ftyled  indidion. 

Jbid. 

Cycle  of  the  Moon ,  called  alfo  the  golden  number , 
and  the  Metonic  cycle  from  its  inventor  Meton  the  A- 
thenian,  is  a  period  of  19  years,  which  when  they 

are  completed,  the  new  moons  and  full  moons  return  „  .  .  . 

on  the  fame  days  of  the  month,  fo  that  on  whatever  tubercles,  and  the  whole  ikin  is  covered  with  final 
days  the  new  and  full  moons  fall  this  year,  19  years 
hence  they  will  happen  on  the  very  fame  days  of  the 
month,  though  not  at  the  fame  hour,  as  Meton  and 
the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  thought;  and  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  me- 


into  Tartarus  as  foon  as  they  were  born  ;  but  they 
were  delivered  at  the  interceflion  of  Tellus,  and  be- 
came  the  afliftants  of  Vulcan.  They  were  of  prodigi¬ 
ous  llature,  and  had  each  only  one  eye,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads. 

Some  niytliologifts  fay,  that  the  Cyclops  fignify  the 
vApours  raifed  in  the  air,  which  occafion  thunder  and 
lightning ;  on  which  account  they  are  reprefented  as 
forging  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jupiter.  Others  repre- 
fent  tliem  as  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  who  were 
cruel,  of  a  gigantic  form,  and  dwelt  round  mount 
AEtna. 

CYCLOPTERUS,  the  sucker,  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes.  The 
head  is  obtufe,  and  furnilhed  with  faw-teeth ;  there  are 
four  rays  in  the  gills ;  and  the  belly-fins  are  conncdted 
together  in  an  orbicular  form.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  lumpus,  or  lump-filh,  grows  to  the  length  of 
19  inches,  and  weighs  feven  pounds :  the  Ihape  of  the 
body  is  like  that  of  the  bream,  deep  and  very  thick, 
and  it  fwims  edge-ways.  The  back  is  iliarp  and  ele* 
vated  ;  the  belly  flat,  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour  :  A- 
long  the  body  there  run  feveral  rows  of  iliarp  bony 
‘  *ss,  and  the  whole  ikin  is  covered  with  fmall 
The  pedloral  fins  are  large  and  broad,  almoft 


uniting  at  their  bafe.  Beneath  thefe  is  the  part  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  rocks,  ire.  It  confifts  of  ail 
oval  aperture,  furrounded  with  a  fleihy,  mufcular,  and 
obtufe  foft  fubftanee  ;  edged  with  many  fmall  thread  ^ 


thod  of  finding  the  time  for  obferving  the  feaft  of  ed  appendages  which  concur  as  fo  many  clafpers :  the 


Eafter  was  eftabliihed,  the  numbers  of  the  lunar-cycle 
were  inferted  in  the  calendar,  which,  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  their  excellent  ufe,  were  let  in  golden  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  year  of  the  cycle  called  the  golden  num¬ 
ber  of  that  year.  Ibid.  nQ  304. 

Cycle  of  the  Sun,  a  revolution  of  28  years,  which 


tail  and  vent-fins  are  purple.  By  means  of  this  part  it 
adheres  with  vaft  force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  As  a 
proof  of  its  tenacity,  it  hath  been  known,  that  in  fling¬ 
ing  a  filh  of  this  fpecies  juft  caught,  into  a  pail  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  fixed  itfelf  fo  firmly  to  the  bottom,  that  on  ta¬ 
king  the  filh  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail  by  that  mean* 


being  elapfed,  the  dominical  or  Sunday-letters  return  was  lifted,  though  it  held  fome  gallons,  without  once 
to  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order  making  the  filh  quit  its  hold.  Thefe  filh  refort  in 
See  A-  multitudes  during  fpring  to  the  coaft  of  Sutherland 
the  Ord  of  Caithnefs.  The  feals  which  fwarm 


as  before,  according  to  the  Julian  calendar. 
stronomy,  n°  303. 


CYCLISUS,  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  in  the  form  beneath,  prey  greatly  upon  them  leaving  the  lkins  ; 
of  a  half  moon,  ufed  in  feraping  the  fkull,  in  cafe  of  numbers  of  which  thus  emptied,  float  alhore  at  that 
fractures  of  that  part.  feafon.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguilh  the  place  where  the 

CYCLOID,  a  curve  on  which  the  do<5lrine  of  pen-  feals  are  devouring  this  or  any  other  untftuous  filh,  by 
dolums,  and  time-meafuring  inftruments,  in  a  great  a  finoothnefs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the 
meafure  depend ;  Mr  Huygens  demonftrated,  that  from  fpot ;  this  fadt  is  now  eftabliihed :  it  being  a- tried  pro- 
whatever  point  or  height  a  heavy  body,  olcillating  on  perty  of  oil  to  ftill  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  and 
a  fixed  centre,  begins  to  del'cend,  while  it  continues  render  them  ftnooth.  Great  numbers  of  lump-fifli  are 
to  move  in  a  cycloid,  the  time  of  its  falls  or  ofcillations  found  in  the  Greenland  feas  during  the  months  of 
will  be  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  likewife  demonftra-  April  and  May,  when  they  refort  near  the  Ihore  to 
lde,  that  it  is  the  curve  of  quickeft  delcent,  i.  e.  a  fpawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably  large,  which  the 
body  falling  in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  Greenlanders  boil  to  a  pulp  and  eat.  They  are  ex- 
another,  not  exactly  under  it,  will  come  to  this  point  tremely  fat,  which  recommends  them  the  more  to  the 
in  a  kfs  time  than  in  any  other  curve  palling  through  natives,  who  admire  all  oily  food  :  they  call  them  n't-  ' 
thofe  two  points.  or  cat-fijh,  and  take  quantities  of  them  during 

13  T  2  the 
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the  feafon.  The  fifh  is  fometimes  eaten  in  England, 

'  being  ftewed  like  carp ;  but  is  both  flabby  and  inlipid. 

2.  The  liparis  takes  the  name  of  fea-Jnail  from  the 
foft  and  unAuous  texture  of  its  body,  rel'embling  that 
of  the  land-lhail.  It  is  almolt  tran (parent,  and  foon 
dilTolves  and  melts  away.  It  is  found  in  the  lea  near 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  hath  been  leen  full  of 
fpawn  in  January.  The  length  is  five  inches;  the 
colour  a  pale  brown  fometimes  finely  ftreaked  with  a 
darker.  Beneath  the  throat  is  a  round  depreffion  of  a 
whitilh  colour  like  the  impreflion  of  a  feal,  l'urrounded 
by  twelve  fmall  pale  yellow  tubera  by  which  probably 
it  adheres  to  the  (tones  like  the  other  fpecies. 

3.  The  letter  fucking-fith  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  Britilh  feas.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length  ; 
the  fkin  without  foal  is,  llippery,  find  of  a  dulky  colour. 
It  hath  all'o  an  apparatus  for  adhering  to  (tones  and 
rocks  fimilar  to  the  others. 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  of 
the  juice  of  apples,  elpecially  of  the  more  curious  table 
kinds ;  the  juice  of  thefe  being  efteemed  more  cordial 
and  pleafant  than  that  of  the  wild  or  harfli  kinds.  In 
making  this  drink  it  hath  long  been  thought  necelTary, 
in  every  part  of  England,  to  lay  the  harder  cyder- 
fruits  in  heaps  for  fome  time  before  breaking  their 
pulps  ;  but  the  Devonfhire  people  have  much  impro¬ 
ved  this  practice.  In  other  counties  the  method  is  to 
make  thefe  heaps  of  apples  in  a  houfe,  or  under  fome 
covering  inclofed  on  every  fide.  This  method  hath 
been  found  defective,  becaufe,  by  excluding  the  free 
air,  the  heat  foor.  became  too  violent,  and  a  great 
perfpiration  enlued,  by  which  in  a  fhort  time  the 
lofs  of  juices  were  fo  great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit  to 
half  their  former  weight,  attended  with  a  general  rot- 
tennefs,  rancid  fmell,  and  dilagreeable  tarte.  In  the 
South- hams,  a  middle  way  has  been  purfued,  to  a- 
void  theinconveniencies  and  lofs  attending  the  above. 
They  make  their  heaps  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an 
orchard,  where;  by  the  means  of  a  free  air  and  lefs 
perfpiration,  the  defired  maturity  is  brought  about, 
with  an  inconfiderable  watte  of  the  juices  and  decay 
of  the  fruit,  entirely  free  of  ranknefs ;  and  though 
fome  apples  rqt,  even  in  this  manner,  they  are  very 
few,  and  are  (till  fit  for  ufe ;  all  continue  plump  and 
full  of  juices,  and  very  much  heighten  the  colour  of 
cyders,  without  ill  tatte  or  fmell. 

"  In  purfuing  the  Devonfhire  method,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  I.  That  all  the  promifeuous  kinds  of  apples 
that  have  dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time, 
are  to  be  gathered  up  and  laid  in  a  heap  by  them- 
felves,  and  to  be  made  into  cedar  after  having  fo  lain 
about  ten  days. 

2.  Such  apples  as  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  ha¬ 
ving  already  acquired  fome  degree  of  maturity,  are 
likewife  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  by  themfelves  for  about  a 
fortnight. 

3.  The  latter  hard  fruits,  which  are  to  be  left  on  the 
trees  till  the  approach  of  froft  is  apprehended,  are  to 
be  laid  in  a  feparate  heap,  where  they  are  to  remain 
a  month  or  fix  weeks,  by  which,  notwithttanding 
froft,  rain,  ire.  their  juices  will  receive  fuch  a  matu¬ 
ration,  as  will  prepare  them  for  a  kindly  fermentation, 
and  which  they  could  not  have  attained  on  the  trees 
"by  means  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon. 


It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the  Cyder. 
fruits  are  at  the  time  of  collecting  them  into  heaps,  the 
fliorter  lhould  be  their  continuance  there ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  harlher,  immaturer,  and  harder  they  are, 
the  longer  they  lhould  reft. 

Thefe  heaps  lhould  be  made  in  an  even  and  open 
part  of  an  orchard,  without  any  regard  to  covering 
from  rain,  dews,  or  what  elfe  may  happen  during  the 
apples  Haying  there  ;  and  whether  they  be  carried  in 
and  broke  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  the  thing  is  all  the 
fame.  If  it  may  be  objected  that  during  their  having 
lain  together  in  the  heap,  they  may  have  imbibed  great 
humidity,  as  well  front  the  air  as  from  the  ground, 
rain,  dews,  ire.  which  are  mixed  with  their  juices ; 
the  anfwer  is,  this  will  have  no  other  effeCt  than  a 
kindly  diluting,  natural  to  the  fruit,  by  which  means  a 
fpeedier  fermentation  enfues,  and  all  heterogeneous 
humid  particles  are  thrown  off. 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  pummice  is 
received  in  a  large  open-mouthed  vettel,  capable  of 
containing  as  much  thereof  as  is  fufficient  for  one  ma¬ 
king,  or  one  cheefe.  Though  it  has  been  a  cuftom  to 
let  the  pummice  remain  fome  hours  in  the  vettel  appro¬ 
priated  to  contain  it,  yet  that  practice  is  by  no  means 
commendable  ;  for  if  the  fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from 
the  trees,  or  otherwife  matured,  the  pummice,  re-  . 
maining  in  the  vat  too  long,  will  acquire  fuch  harlh- 
nel’s  and  coarfenefs  from  the  lkins  as  is  never  to  be 
got  rid  of;  and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well  ripened  fruit, 
the  continuing  too  long  there  will  occafion  it  to  con¬ 
tract  a  (harpnefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want 
of  lpirit  and  pricking ;  nay,  fometimes  it  even  be¬ 
comes  vinegar,  or  always  continues  of  a  wheyilh  co¬ 
lour  ;  all  which  proceeds  from  the  heat  of  fermentation 
that  it  almort  inftantly  falls  in  on  lying  together  •,  the 
pummice  therefore  lhould  remain  no  longer  in  the 
vat,  than  until  there  may  be  enough  broke  for  one 
prefling,  or  that  all  be  made  into  a  cheefe,  and  prefled 
the  fame  day  it  is  broken. 

Plate  LXXXVI.  fig.  2.  is  a  perfpeCtive  view  of  the 
cyder-prefs  and  apple-mill. 

A,  B,  the  bottom,  or  lower  beam;  C,  D,  the  upper 
beam  ;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  uprights  ;  4,  4,  e,  e,  fpurs  ; 

Z,  2,  12,  braces,  or  crofs  pieces  ;  a ,  b>  capitals ;  X, 
blocks  ;  g,  the  ferew  ;  E,  the  back,  or  receiver  ;  F, 
the  cheefe,  or  cake  of  pummice,  placed  on  the  ftage 
or  bafon  ;  G,  the  ftage  or  bafon  ;  10,  10,  beams  that 
fupport  the  pieces  of  which  the  bafon  is  compofed  ; 

1 1,  perpendicular  pieces  for  fupporting  thefe  beams  ; 

H,  the  buckler  ;  R,  S,  Q,  a  circular  trough  of  the 
apple-mill;  T,  L,  V,  compartments,  or  divifions,. 
for  different  forts  of  apples;  M,  the  mill-ftone  ; 

L,  M,  axis  of  the  mill- (tone  ;  N,  the  fpring-tree 
bar. 

Cyder -Spirit,  a  fpirituous  liquor  drawn  from  cyder 
by  diftillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from 
wine;  The  particular  flavour  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the 
molt  agreeable,  but  it  may  with  care  be  diverted 
wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a  perfectly  pure  and  infipid 
fpirit  upon  rectification.  The  traders  in  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
fuch  a  lpirit  as  this  :  they  can  give  it  the  flavours  of 
fome  other  kinds,  and  fell  it  under  their  names,  or 
mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the  foreign  braudy, 

rum. 
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rum,  and  arrack,  in  the  fale,  without  any  danger  of 
a  difcovery  of  the  cheat. 

CYDONIA,  the  quince  j  fo  called  from  Cydon,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  its  abounding  with  this 
fruit.  Linnaeus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  apple  and 
pear  ;  but  as  there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  fruits,  we  follow  Mr  Miller,  who  treats 
the  quince  as  a  genus  by  itfelf. 

Species.  I.  The  oblonga  with  an  oblong  fruit, 
lengthened  at  the  bafe.  2.  The  maliforma,  with  oval 
leaves  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  lenthened  at 
their  bafe.  3.  The  lufitanica  with  obverfe  oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide.  There  are  fome  other 
varieties  of  this,  fruit  propagated  in  fruit-gardens,  and 
in  the  nurferies  for  fale;  one  of  which  is  a  foft  eatable 


fruit,  another  very  altringent,  and  a  third  with  a  very 
fmall  fruit  cottony  all  over,  which  is  lcarce  worth 
keeping.  Thefe  Mr  Miller  fuppofes  to  be  feminal  va¬ 
riations,  but  the  three  others  to  be  didinid  fpecies. 
The  Portugal  quince  is  the  molt  valuable ;  its  pulp 
turns  to  a  fine  purple  when  ftewed  or  baked,  and  be¬ 
comes  much  fofter  and  lefs  aultre  than  the  others ;  fo 
is  much  fitter  for  making  marmalade.  The  trees  are  all 
eafily  propagated,  either  by  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings, 
which  mud  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil.  Thole  railed 
from  fuckers  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thole  which 
are  obtained  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  are  fubjeft 
to  produce  fuckers  again  in  greater  plenty  ;  which  is 
not  fo  proper  for  fruit-bearing  trees.  Thefe  trees 
require  very  little  pruning;  the  chief  thing  to  be 
oblerved  is,  to  keep  their  Items  clear  from  fuckers, 
and  cut  off  fuch  branches  as  crofs  each  other :  like- 
wife  all  upright  luxuriant  Ihoots  from  the  middle 
of  the  tree  Ihould  be  taken  off,  that  the  head  may 
not  be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  which  is  of 
ill  confequence  to  all  fruit-trees.  Thefe  forts  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon 
docks  railed  by  cuttings ;  fo  that  the  bed  forts  may 
be  cultivated  this  way  in  greater  plenty  than  by 
any  other  method.  Thefe  are  alfo  in  great  edeem  to 
bud  or  graft  pears  upon  ;  which  for  dimmer  or  autumn 
fruits  are  a  great  improvement  to  them,  efpecially 
thofe  defigned  for  walls  and  efp.iliers ;  for  the  trees 
upon  thele  docks  do  not  Ihoot  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofe 
upon  free-flocks,  and  therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs 
compafs,  and  fooner  produce  fruit :  but  hard  winter- 
fruits  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  upon  thefe  docks,  their 
fruit  being  fubjetd  to  crack,  and  arc  commonly  dony, 
efpecially  all  the  breaking  pears :  therefore  thefe 
flocks  are  only  fit  for  melting  pears  and  a  moid 
foil. 

CYGNUS,  or  Swan,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

Cygnus,  iu  adronomy,  the  Swan,  a  conllellation  of 
the  northern  hemifphere.  See  Astronomy,  n°  206. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  lblid  body  fuppofed  to 
be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram. 

Rolling  or  Loaded  Cylinder.  See  Mechanics, 


CYLINDROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing  from 
it  in  fome  refpeids,  as  having  the  bafes  elliptical,  but 
parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  Ihell-filh,  of  which  there  are  many  elegant  and 


precious  fpecies.  SeetwofpecimensonPlateLXXXIII.  Cyma. 
fig.  4.  I 

CYMA,  in  botany,  the  tender  fialks  which  herbs  ynara- 
fend  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Cyma,  or  Cymatium,  in  architecture,  a  member 
or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  the  profile  of  which  is  wa¬ 
ved,  that  is  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom. 

See  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  7- 

CYMBAL,  KupGaAot,  a  mufical  indrument  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancients.  The  cymbal  was  round,  made  of 
bra fs,  like  our  kettle-drum's,  and  as  fome  think,  in  their 
form,  but  fmaller,  and  of  different  ufe.  Ovid  gives 
cymbals  the  epithet  of  genialta,  becaufe  they  were 
ufed  at  weddings  and  other  diverfions.  The  Jews  had 
their  cymbals,  or  at  lead  indruments  which  tranfla- 
tors  render  cymbals ;  but  as  to  their  matter  and  form, 
critics  are  dill  in  the  dark.  The  modern  cymbal  is 
a  mean  indrument,  chiefly  in  ufe  among  vagrants,, 
gypfies,  &c. 

CYMENE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  a  plant  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  woolen 
things  yellow,  and  with  which  the  women  of  thofiet 
times  ufed  alfo  to  tinge  the  hair  yellow,  that  being  the 
favourite  colour  in  thole  ages.  The  eymene  of  the’ 

Greeks  is  evidently  the  fame  plant  with  the  lutea  herba 
of  the  Latins ;  or  what  we  call  dyer's  weed.  See  Re¬ 
seda. 

CYNANCHE,  a  fpecies  of  quinzy,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  inflamed  and  fwelled,  fo  that  it  hangs  out 
beyond  the  teeth. 

CYNANCHUM,  bastard  dogsbane  ;  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  daft 
of  plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  mod  remarkable.  1.  The  acutnm,  com¬ 
monly  called  Montpelier  fcammony  ,•  and,  2.  The 
monfpeliacurn,  or  round-leaved  Montpelier  (eammq- 
ny.  They  abound  with  a  milky  juice  like  the 
fpurge,  which  ifl’ues  out  wherever  they  are  broken  ; 
and  this  milky  juice  when  concreted,  has  frequently 
been  fold  for  fcammony.  Thefe  plants  propagate  fo 
fad  by  their  creeping  roots,  that  few  people  care  to 
admit  them  into  gardens. 

CYNANTHROPIA,  in  medicine,  the  didemper  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  See  (the  Index 
fubjoined  to)  Medicin.e. 

CYNARA,  the  artichoak-  ;  a  genus  of  the  poly* 
gamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there  are  four  fpecies,  but 
only  two  are  cultivated  for  life. 

1.  The  fcolynius,  or  garden  artichoak,  hath  large, 
thick,  perennial  roots,  crowned  by  a  confiderable  clu- 
der  of  large  pennatifid,  ereCt  leaves,  two  or  three  feet 
long.  In  the  middle  are  upright  dalles  rifing  a  yard 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  round  fcaly  head, 
compofed  of  numerous,  oval,  calycinal  feales,  inclofing 
the  florets,  fitting  on  a  broad  flefhy  receptacle,  which, 
with  the  flelhy  bafe  of  the  i’cales,  is  the  only  eatable 
part  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 

(r.)  The  conical  green-headed  French  artichoak,  ha¬ 
ving  the  fmall  leaves  terminated  by  fpines,  a  tall  dalk,. 
the  head  fomewhat  conical,  and  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour,  with  the  feales  pointed  at  top,  opening  and  turn¬ 
ing  outward.  (2.)  The  globular-headed  red,  Dutch 
artichoak.,. 
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Cynasus  artichoak,  having  leaves  without  fpines,  a  ftrong  ftalk, 
c  I.  the  head  large,  globular,  a  little  compreffed  at  top, 
—  yniC  *  and  of  a  reddifh-green  colour  ;  broad  obtufe  fcales 
emerginated  at  top,  growing  clofe,  and  turning  in¬ 
ward.  Of  thefe  varieties  the  laft  is  defervedly  the 
moft  elteemed,  both  on  account  of  its  fuperiority  in 
fize,  and  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  flavour.  Both  varie¬ 
ties  are  perennial  in  their  root:  but  the  leaves  and 
fruit-ftem  die  to  the  ground  in  winter,  and  their  roots 
remaining  fend  up  frefh  leaves  and  (lems  every  fum- 
mer,  producing  a  fupply  of  artichoaks  for  20  years  if 
required.  The  flowers  and  feed  of  all  the  plants  of 
this  genus  are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  head,  the 
fcales  of  which  are  the  proper  calix  of  the  flower. 
Which  confifts  of  numerous  finall  bluifh  florets,  fucceed- 
ed  by  downy  feeds  fitting  naked  on  the  receptacle. 

2.  The  card unculus,  or  cardoon,  greatly  refembles 
the  artichoak,  but  is  of  larger  and  more  regular 
growth  ;  the  leaves  being  more  upright,  taller,  broad¬ 
er,  and  more  regularly  divided  ;  and  the  ftalks  of  the 
leaves  blanched  are  the  only  .eatable  .parts  of  the  plant. 

Culture.  Both  the  varieties  of  the  artichoak  are 
propagated  by  flips  or  fuckers,  arifing  annually  from 
the  flool  or  root  of  the  old  plants  in  fpring,  which  are 
to  be  taken  from  good  plants  of  any  prefent  plantation 
in  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  planted  in 
the  open  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden,  in  rows  five 
feet  afunder  .j  and  they -will  produce  artichoaks  the 
fame  year  /in  autumn.  It  fhould,  however,  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  though  artichoaks  are  of  many  years  duration, 
the  annual  produce  of  their  fruit  will  gradually  leflen 
in  the  fize  of  the  eatable  parts  after  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  fo  that  a  frefh  plantation  fhould  be  made  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  cardoon  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  profpers  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  It  is  propagated  by  feed  fowed  annually  in 
the  full  ground,  in  March  ;  either  in  a  bed  for  tranf- 
plantation,  .or  in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain.  The  plants  are  very  large,  fo  nauft  Band 
at  confiderable  diftances  from  one  another.  By  this 
means  you  may  have  fome  finall  temporary  crops  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  as  of  lettuce,  fpinach,  endive,  cab- 
bage,  favoy,  or  broccoli  plants.  In  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  in  October,  the  cardoons  will  be  grown 
very  large,  and  their  foot- ftalks  have  acquired  a  thick 
fubflauce  ;  you  muft  then  tye  up  the  leaves  of  each 
plant,  to  admit  of  earthing  them  up  clofely  all  round 
for  blanching,  which  will  take  up  fix  or  eight  weeks  5 
and  thus  the  plants  will  come  in  for  ufe  in  November 
and  December,  and  continue  all  winter. 

CYN/EAS  of  Theftaly,  the  fcholar  of  Demofthenes, 
flourifhed  27 5  years  before  Chrift.  Pyrrhus  had  fo 
high  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to 
folicit  a  peace  ;  and  fo  vaft  was  his  memory,  that  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  faluted  aH  the  fenators  and 
knights  by  name.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  a  treatife 
of  War,  quoted  by  Tully. 

CYNICS,  a  fecfl  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  va¬ 
lued  themfelves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and 
Rate,  arts  and  fciences,  and  every  thing,  in  fliort,  ex¬ 
cept  virtue  or  morality. 

The  cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  infti- 
tution  to  Antifthenes  of  Athens,  a  difciple  of  Socrates, 
who,  being  alked  of  what  ufe  his  pliilofophy  had  been 


to  him,  replied,  “  It  enables  me  to  live  with  myfelf.”  Cynic 
Diogenes  was  the  moft  famous  of  his  difciples,  in  I  -  J 
whole  life  the  fyftem  of  this  philofophy  appears  in  jts  CynpftiruSi, 
greateft  perfection  :  he  led  a  moft  wretched  life,  a  tub 
having  ferved  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be¬ 
fore  him  where  ever  he  went ;  y'et  he  was,  neverthe- 
lefs,  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his  ragged 
cloak,  bag,  and  tub  :  for,  one  day,  entering  Plato’s 
houfe,  at  a  time  that  there  was  a  fplendid  entertain¬ 
ment  there  for  feveral  perfons  of  diltinftion,  he  jump¬ 
ed  up  upon  a  very  rich  couch,  in  all  his  dirt,  faying, 

<f  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.”  “  Yes,  (replied 
Plato),  but  with  great  pride,  Diogenes.”  He  had  the 
utmoft  contempt  for  all  the  human  race,  for  he  walked 
the  .ftreets  of  Athens,  at  noon-day,  with  a  lighted  lan- 
thorn  in  his  hand,  telling  the  people,  “  He  was  in 
fearch  of  a  man.”  Amongft  many  excellent  maxims 
of  morality,  he  held  fome  very  pernicious  opinions  ; 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune 
of  Harpalus,  who  generally  palfed  for  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  was  a  teftimony  againft  the  gods.  He  re¬ 
garded  cliaftity  and  modefty  as  weakneffes ;  hence 
Laertius  obferves  of  him?  that  he  did  every  thing 
openly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  Venus,  though 
he  adds  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  impu¬ 
dence  to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it :  but  impu¬ 
dence  was  the  charabteriftic  of  thefe  philofophers,  who 
argued,  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be  done 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  The  chief  principle  of 
tills  fe<ft,  in  common  with  the  ftoics,  was,  that  we 
flmuld  follow  mature  ;  but  they  differed  from  the  ftoics 
in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim,  the  cynics  being 
of  opinion  that  a  man  followed  nature,  that  gratified 
his  natural  motions  and  appetites  ;  while  the  .ftoics  un- 
derftood  right  reafon,  by  the  word  nature. 

Cynic  Spafns ,  a  kind  of  convulfion,  wherein  the 
patient  imitates  the  howlings  of  dogs. 

CYNOCEPHALUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  Simia. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound’s  tongue;  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
dafsof  plants.  Their  are  eight  fpecies,  none  of  them 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  root  of  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  officinale,  or  common  greater  hound’s 
tongue  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  narcotic  virtues  ;  but  it  is  difearded  from  the 
prefent  practice.  The  fmell  of  the  whole  plant  is 
very  difagreeable.  Goats  eat  it ;  flieep,  horfes,  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

CYNOREXY,  an  immoderate  appetite,  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  a  difeafe  j  called  alfo  fames  canina,  and  bu¬ 
limy. 

CYNOSURA,  in  aftronomy,  a  denomination  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  urfa  minor,  or  “  the  little  bear,”  by 
which  failors  fleer  their  courfe.  The  word  is  formed 
of  xvfoo-ufa,,  q.  d.  the  dog's  tail.  This  is  the  conftella- 
tion  next  our  pole,  confifting  of  feven  ftar§ ;  four 
whereof  are  difpofed  like  the  four  wheels  of  a  cha¬ 
riot,  and  three  lengthwife  reprefenting  the  beam  ; 
whence  fome  give  it  the  name  of  the  chariot,  or 
Charles’s  viabi. 

CYNOSURUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria 
dyginia  clafs.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  four  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  criftauis,  or  crefted 
dog-tail 
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r  dog-tail  grafs ;  the  echinatus,  or  rough  dog-tail  grafs ; 

the  caeruleus,  or  blue  dog-tail  grafs  ;  and  the  pamceus, 
or  bearded  dog-tail  grafs. 

CYPERUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  20  lpecies,  the  only  remarkable  are  the 
round  and  the  long  fweet  cyperus.  The  former  is  a 
native  of  the  Ealt  Indies,  and  grows  by  the  fides  of 
rivulets,  ditches,  and  the  like.  The  root  is  knotty, 
wrapped  round  with  fibrous  firings  not  eafy  to  break, 
of  a  brown  colour  without,  and  grey  within  ;  of  a 
pleafant  fcent,  efpecially  when  1'refh,  and  well  dried  ; 
the  leavesare  green,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the  reed 
and  leek.  The  latter,  commonly  called  Englijh ,  or 
Flemijh  cyprefs,  grows  in  the  water,  and  along  banks 
and  river  fides.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  an  olive,  full 
of  little  knots  or  fpecks,  of  an  oblong  figure,  grey 
colour  ;  fweet,  and  fomewhat  fharp  tafle,  and  almoft 
without  fine  11  when  it  is  newly  taken  ont  of  the  ground. 
The  l  oots  of  both  plants  are  eileemed  cordial,  diure¬ 
tic,  and  cephalic,  relillers  of  poifons,  and  expellers  of 
wind.  Long  cyprefs  is  much  ufed  by  perfumers  and 
glovers. 

CYPRiEA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teflacea.  It  is  an  animal 
of  the  limax  or  fnail  kind  ;  the  fhell  is  one  involuted, 
fubovated,  obtufe,  fmooth  valve.  The  aperture  on 
each  fide  is  linear,  longitudinal,  and  teethed.  There 
are  forty -four  fpecies,  diflinguiflied  by  the  form  of 
their  (hells.  The  pediculus,  or  common  gowrie,  is  re- 
prefented  Plate  LXXXII.  fig.  14. 

This  genus  is  called  cypraa,  and  venerea,  from  its 

I  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Venus ;  who  was  faid  to 

have  endowed  a  fhell  of  this  genus  with  the  powers 
of  a  remora,  fo  as  to  impede  the  courfe  of  the  fhip 
which  was  fent  by  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth,  with 
orders  to  caftrate  the  young  nobility  of  Corcyra. 
CYPRESS.  See  Cutressus. 

CYPRIANUS  (Thafcius-Caecilius),  a  principal  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in 
Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  thfe  fecond  or  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  pa¬ 
rents  than  that  they  were  heathens ;  and  lie  himfelf 
continued  fuch  till  the  laft  12  years  of  his  life.  He 
applied  himfelf  early  to  the  fludy  of  oratory  ;  and 
feme  of  the  ancients,  particularly  La&antius,  inform 
us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Carthage  with  the  high- 
efl  applaufe.  Cyprian’s  converfion  is  fixed  by  Pear- 
fdn  to  the  year  246  ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
S*  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhe¬ 
toric  in  the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought  a  - 
bout  by  one  Csecilius,  a  pried  of  the  church  of  Car¬ 
thage,  whofe  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took ;  and  be¬ 
tween  whom  there  ever  after  fnbfifled  fo  clofe  a 
friendMp,  that  Cascilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cy¬ 
prian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alfo  a 
married  man  himfelf;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  date  of  continence. 
Which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  yet  become  general.  Being  now  a  Chridian,  he 
was  to  give  the  ufhal  proof  of  the  fmeerit^  of  liis  con¬ 
verfion-,  and  that  was  by  writing  againd  paganifm 
and  in-  defence  of  Chridianity.  With  this  view  lie 
compofed  his  piece  De  Gratia  Dei,  or  “  concerning 


the  grace  of  God,”  which  he  addrefled  to  Donatus.  Cypriantfs- 
It  is  a  work  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Apologetic  II. 
of  Tertullian,  and  the  Oidavius  of  Minutius  Felix.  He  cyPrmus- 
next  compofed  a  piece  De  Idolorum  Vanitate,  or  “  up¬ 
on  the  vanity  of  idols.”  Cyprian’s  behaviour,  both 
before  and  after  his  baptifm,  was  lb  highly  pleafing 
to  the  billiop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained  him  a 
pried  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to 
ordain  a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  ;  but  Cyprian 
was  fo  extraordinary  a  perlbn,  and  thought  capable 
of  doing  fuch  lingular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
feemed  allowable  in  his  cafe  to  dil'penle  a  little  with 
the  form  and  dilcipline  of  it.  For  belides  his  known 
talents  as  a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  re¬ 
putation  -of  fanblity  fince  his  converlion  ;  having  nor 
only  feparated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  which  in  thofe  days  was  thought  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  a£l  of  piety,  but  alfo  conligned  over  all 
his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  things  of  God.  It  was  on  this  account  no  doubt, 
too,  that  when  the  billiop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
after,  that  is,  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo 
proper  to  fucceed  him  as  Cyprian.  The  quiet  and  re¬ 
pole  which  the  Chridians  had  enjoyed  during  the  laft 
40  years,  had,  it  feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  therefore  Cyprian’s  firft  care,  after  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  bilhopric,  was  to  correct  diforders 
and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  prevalent  among 
them  ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo  ftrict 
as  they  fliould  be,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs. 

This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece  De  habitw 
Virginian,  or  “  concerning  the  drefs  of  young  wo¬ 
men  in  which,  befides  what  he  fays  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  head,  he  inculcates  many  leflbns  of  modefty  and* 
fbbriety.  In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  be* 
gan  to  iflue  out  very  fevere  editds  againd  the  Chri¬ 
dians,  which  particularly  affetfted  thofe  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  2JO,  the  heathens, 
in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  infilled 
loudly  upon  Cyprian’s  being  thrown  to  the  lions  :  a 
common  method  of  dedroying  the  primitive  Chridi¬ 
ans.  Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at 
Carthage>  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury- 
of  the  perlecntions.  Hq  wrote  in  the  place  of  his  re¬ 
treat,  pious  and  inftrujlive  letters  to  thofe  who  had 
been  his  hearers ;  and  alfo  to  the  Jibeltatici,  a  name 
by  which  thofe  pulillanimous  Chridians  were- called, 
who  procured  certificates  of  the  heathen  magillrates, 
to  (hew  that  they  had  complied  with  the  emperor’s 
orders  in  facrificing  to  idols.  At  his  return  to  Car¬ 
thage  he  held  feveral  councils  on  the  repentance  of 
thofe  who  had  fallen  during  this  perfection,  and  other 
points  of  difeipline  ;  he  oppofed  the  fchemes  of  Na- 
vatus  and  Novatianus ;  and  contended  for  the  rebap- 
tifing  of  thofe  who  had  been  baptifed  by  heretics.  At 
laft  he  died  a  martyr  in  the  perfecution  of  Valerian- 
and  Gallienus,  in  258.  Cyprian  wrote  81  letters,  and 
feveral  treatifes.  The  bell  edition  of  his  works  are 
thofe  of  Pamelius  in  1568  ;  of  lligattiusin  1648  ;  and 
of  Oxford  in  1682.  His  works  have  alfo  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  by  Dr  Marfhall. 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  Tlie  month  is 
toothlefs ;  there  are  three  rays  in  the  gills'-;  thebody 

is 
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Cyprlnus.  is  fmooth  and  white  ;  and  the  belly-fins  have  fre- 
“  quently  nine  rays.  There  are  3 1  fpecies,  principally 

diftinguilhed  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  vent-fin. 
The  molt  remarkable  are, 

I .  The  carpio,  or  carp.  This  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1514,  by  Leonard  Mafchal,to 
whom  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  that  excellent  apple  the 
fcpin .  Ruffia  wants  thefe  fifh  at  this  day.  Sweden  has 
them  only  in  the  ponds  of  people  of  falhion.  They 
chiefly  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Polifli  Pruflia, 
where  they  are  fometimes  taken  of  a  vail  fize.  They 
are  there  a  great  article  of  commerce,  and  fent  in  well- 
boats  to  Sweden  and  Ruffia.  The  merchants  purchafe 
fhem  out  of  the  waters  of  the  noblelfe  of  the  country, 
who  draw  a  good  revenue  from  this  article.  The 
ancients  do  not  feparate  the  carp  from  the  fea-filh. 
They  are  fometimes  found  in  the  harbour  of  Dantzic 
between  the  town  and  a  place  called  Hela'. 

Carp  are  very  long-lived.  Gefner  brings  an  in- 
flance  of  -one  that  was  near  100  years  old.  They 
grow  alio  to  a  very  great  fize  ;  fome  authors  fpeak 
of  carp  weighing  200  pounds  weight,  and  five  feet  in 
length.  The  carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder  :  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  roe  has  been  fometimes  found  fo  great,  that 
when  taken  out  and  weighed  againll  the  filli  itlelf,  the 
former  has  been  found  to  preponderate.  From  the 
fpawn  of  this  fifh,  caviare  is  made  for  the  Jews,  who 
hold  the  llurgeon  in  abhorrence.  The  carp  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cunning,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  fty- 
led  the  river-fox.  They  will  fometimes  leap  over  the 
nets  and  efcape  that  way  4  at  other  times  they  will 
immerfe  themfelves  fo  deep  in  the  mud  as  to  let  the 
net  pafs  over  them.  They  are  alfo  very  fhy  in  taking 
a  bait  ;  yet  at  the  fpawning-time  they  are  fo  fimple 
as  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  tickled,  handled,  and 
caught  by  any  body  that  will  attempt  it.  This  filh  is 
apt  to  mix  its  milt  with  the  roe  of  other  filh  ;  from 
which  is  produced  a  fpurious  breed,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  offspring  of  the  carp  and  tench,  which 
bore  the  greatelt  relemblance  to  the  firll.  The  fame 
lias  alfo  been  obferved  of  the  carp  and  bream. 

In  Polilh  Pruffia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany, 
the  fale  of  carp  conllitutes  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  :  fo  that  the  proper  management 
■of  that  filh  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fyllem,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  feveral  generations ;  of  the  me¬ 
thods  there  pra&iled,  we  have  an  account  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1771,  art.  37.  communica¬ 
ted  by  Mr  J.  Reinhold-Forfter ;  who  fays,  he  has  feen 
carp  treated  and  maintained  according  to  thofe  me¬ 
thods,  “  above  a  yard  long,  and  of  25  pounds  weight 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  their  age.  “  In 
the  pond,  however,  at  Charlotte n burg,  (he  adds),  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  I  faw  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  carp,  between  two  and 
three  feet  long ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  keeper  they 
were  between  50  and  60  years  Handing.  They  were 
tame,  and  came  to  the  fliore  in  order  to  be  fed ;  they 
fwallowed  with  eafe  a  piece  of  white  bread,  of  the 
fize  of  half  a  halfpenny  roll.” — Mr  Forller,  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  alfo  vouches  a  moll  extraordinary  circumltance, 
namely,  the  poffibility  of  the  carp’s  not  only  living  for 
a  confiderable  time  out  of  water,  but  of  its  growing 
fat  in  its  new  element.  The  author  lias  feen  the  ex¬ 


periment  fnceefsfully  tried,  and  attended  to  the  whole  Cyprmos. 

procels,  in  a  nobleman’s  houle  where  he  then  relided, - 

in  the  principality  of  Anhalt-Dellau.  The  filli  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  wet  tnols,  fpread  on  a  piece  of  net,  which  is, 
then  gathered  into  a  purfe  ;  in  fnch  a  manner,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  allow  him  room  to  breathe.  The  net  is 
then  plunged  into  water,  and  hung  up  to  the  cieling 
of  a  cellar.  At  firft  the  dipping  mull  by  repeated  e- 
very  three  or  four  hours  ;  but  afterwards  the  carp 
need  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  water  once  in  about 
fix  or  feven  hours.  Bread  foaked  in  milk  is  firft  gi¬ 
ven  him  in  fmall  quantities.  In  a  ffiort  time,  the  filh 
will  bear  more,  and  grow  fat  under  this  feemingly  un¬ 
natural  treatment.  Mr  Daines  Barrington,  in  a  note, 
confirms  a  part  of  the  preceding  account,  by  menti¬ 
oning  the  practice  of  a  certain  filh-monger  near  Clare- 
market,  who,  in  the  winter,  frequently  expofes  a 
bulhel  at  leaft  of  carp  and  tench,  for  fale,  in  the  fame 
dry  veflel,  for  fix  or  feven  hours ;  many  of  which  are 
not  fold,  and  yet  continue  in  health,  though  breathing 
nothing  but  air,  during  the  time  above  mentioned,  for 
feveral  days  fucceffively. 

2.  The  barbus,  or  barbel,  is  fo  extremely  coarfe  as 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the  time  of  the 
poet  Aufonius,  who  gives  it  no  great  character.  They 
frequent  the  ftill  and  deep  parts  of  rivers,  and  live  in 
fociety,  rooting  like  fwine  with  their  nofes  in  the  loft 
banks.  It  is  lb  tame  as  to  fuller  itfelf  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  ;  and  people  have  been  known  to  take  num¬ 
bers  by  diving  for  them.  In  fummer  they  move  a- 
bout  during  night  in  fearch  of  food  ;  but  towards  .au¬ 
tumn,  and  during  winter,  confine  themfelves  to  the 
deepell  holes.  The  barbel  is  about  the  length  of  tliree 
feet,  and  will  weigh  18  pounds;  the  belly  white;  the 
dorlal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkably  ftrong  fpine, 
lharply  ferrated,  with  which  it  can  inflidt  a  very  fe- 
vere  and  dangerous  wound  on  the  incautious  handler, 
and  even  do  much  damage  to  nets.  They  are  the 
worft  and  coarfeft  of  frelh-water  filh,  and  feldom  eat 
but  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil 
them  with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a  relilh.  Their 
roe  is  very  noxious,  affecling  thofe  who  unwarily  eat 
of  it  with  a  naufea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  a  flight 
fwelling. 

3.  The  tinea,  or  tench,  was  treated  with  the  fame 
difrefpect  by  the  ancients  as  the  barbel  ;  but  is  now 
in  much  more  repute.  It  has  by  fome  been  called  the 
phyfician  of  the  filh,  and  its  Dime  has  been  faid  to  be 
of  fo  healing  a  nature,  that  the  wounded  fiihes  apply 
it  as  a  Ityptic.  In  this  country  it  is  reckoned  a  whole- 
fome  and  delicious  food  ;  but  the  Germans  are  of  a 
different  opinioiT.  By  way  of  contempt  they  call  it 
the  fhocmaker.  Gefner  even  fays,  that  it  is  infipid 
and  unwholefome.  It  does  not  commonly  exceed 
four  or  five  pounds  in  weight,  though  fome  have  been 
known  to  weigh  ten  or  twenty.  They  love  ftill  wa¬ 
ters,  and  are  rarely  found  in  rivers :  they  are  very 
foolilh  and  eafily  caught.  The  tench  is  thick  and  Ihort 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  colour  of  the  back  is 
duffiy  ;  the  #orfal  and  ventral  fins  of  the  fame  colour  r 
the  head,  fides,  and  belly,  of  a  greenilh  call,  moll 
beautifully  mixed  with  gold,  which  is  in  its  greateft 
Iplendor  when  the  filh  is  in  tfie  higlieft  feafon. 

4.  The 
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yprimis.  4.  The  gudgeon  is  generally  found  in  gentle  ftreams, 
and  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  the  largeft  not  exceeding  half  a 
pound  weight.  They  bite  eagerly;  and  are  aflembled 
by  raking  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  to  this  l'pot  they  im¬ 
mediately  crowd  in  Ihoals,  in  expectation  of  food. 

5.  The  brama,  or  bream,  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 

■  or  the  deep  parts  of  ftill  rivers.  It  is  a  filh  that  is 

very  little  efteemed,  being  extremely  infipid. 

6.  The  rutilus,  or  roach,  is  a  common  filh,  found  in 
many  of  the  deep  ftill  rivers  of  this  country.  They 
are  gregarious,  keeping  in  large  Ihoals.  It  has  never 
been  known  to  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight. 

7.  The  leucifcus,  or  dace,  like  the  roach  is  gregari¬ 
ous,  haunts  the  fame  places,  is  a  great  breeder,  very 
lively,  and  during  fummer  is  very  fond  of  frolicking 
near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  never  exceeds  the 
weight  of  a  pound  and  an  half :  the  fcales  are  lmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  roach. 

8.  The  cephalus,  or  chub,  is  a  very  coarle  filh  and 
full  of  bones.  It  frequents  the  deep  holes  of  rivers; 
and  in  fummer  commonly  lies  on  the  furface  beneath 
the  fbade  of  fome  tree  or  bulh.  It  is  very  timid,  fink¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom  on  the  leaft  alarm,  even  at  the  paf- 
fing  of  a  lhadow ;  but  they  will  foon  refume  their 
former  fituation.  It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars, 
grafs-hoppers,  and  other  coleopterous  infetts  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  into  the  water  ;  and  it  will  even  feed 
on  cray-filh.  It  will  rife  to  a  fly.  Some  of  this  kind 
have  been  known  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds. 

9.  The  albnrnus,  or  bleak.  Thefe  filh  are  very 
common  in  many  of  our  rivers,  and  keep  together  in 
large  Ihoals.  At  certain  feafons  thefe  filh  feem  to  be 
in  great  agonies  ;  they  tumble  about  near  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  are  incapable  of  fwimmlng  far  from 
the  place  ;  but  in  about  two  hours  they  recover  and 
dilappear.  Filh  thus  affected,  the  Thames  filhermen 
call  mad  bleaks.  They  feem  to  be  troubled  with  a 
fpecies  of  gordius,  or  hair-worm,  which  torments  them 
fo,  that  they  rife  to  the  furface  and  then  die.  The 
bleak  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix  inches  in  length. 
Artificial  pearls  are  made  with  the  fcales  of  this  filh, 
and  probably  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  dace.  They  are 
beat  into  a  fine  powder,  then  diluted  with  water,  and 
introduced  into  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  filled’  with  wax.  The  French  were  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  this  art. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  appear  in  the 
Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  innumer¬ 
able  multitudes  of  fmall  filh,  known  to  the  Londoners 
by  the  name  of  white  bait.  They  are  efteemed  very 
delicious  when  fried  with  fine  flour,  and  occafion, 
during  the  feafon,  a  vaft  refort  of  the  lower  order  of 
epicures  to  the  taverns  at  the  places  where  they  are 
taken  at.  There  are  various  fuppolitions  concerning, 
thefe  fifties,  all  of  which  terminate  in  reckoning. them 
the  fry  of  fome  other  filh.  Mr  Pennant  thinks  they 
are  of  the  carp  kind,  though  he  cannot  determine  the 
fpecies  to  which  they  belong..  They  have  a  greater 
fimilarity  to  the  bleak  than  to  any  other,  but  he  thinks 
they  cannot  be  the  young  fry  of  this  fpecies;  becaule 
tlie  bleak  is  found  in  many  of  the  Britifh  ftreams,  but 
the  white  bait  only  in  the  Thames.  The  ufual  length 
of  this  filh  is  only  two  inches. 

10.  The  auratus,  or  golden  filh,  are  now  quite  ria- 
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turalized  in  Britain,  and  breed  as  freely  in  the  open  Cyprepe- 
waters  as  the  common  carp.  They  were  firft  intro-  dium. 
duced  into  England  about  the  year  1691,  but  were  not  -  " 

generally  known  till  1 728,  when  a  great  number  -■ 
were  brought  over,  and  prefented  firft  to  Sir  Matthew 
Dekker,  and  by  him  circulated  round  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  from  whence  they  have  been  diftri- 
buted  to  moft  parts  of  the  country.  They  come  ori¬ 
ginally  from  China.  The  moft  beautiful  kinds  are  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  fmall  lake  in  the  province  of  Che-kyang. 

Every  perfon  of  fafhion  keeps  them  for  amufement, 
either  in  porcelaine  veflels,  or  in  the  fmall  bafons  that 
decorate  the  courts  of  the  Chinefe  houfes.  The  beau¬ 
ty  of  their  colours,  and  their  lively  motions  give  great 
entertainment,  efpecially  to  the  ladies,  whole  plea- 
fures,  by  reafon  of  the  cruel  policy  of  that  country, 
are  extremely  limited.  In  form  of  the  body,  the 
golden  fifties  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  the  carp. 

They  have  been  known  in  this  ifland  to  arrive  at  the 
length  of  eight  inches ;  but  in  their  native  place  they 
are  faid  to  grow  to  the  fize  of  the  largeft  herring. 

The  colours  vary  greatly  ;  fome  are  marked  with  a 
bright  blue,  with  brown,  and  with  bright  filver  ?  but 
the  general  colour  is  gold,  of  a  moft  amazing  fplen- 
dor. 

CYPREPEDIUM,  the  lady’s  slipper,  in  botany  ; 
a  genus  of  the  diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  three  fpecies  ;  of 
which  only  one,  viz.  the  calceolus,  is  a  native  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  grows  in  rough  ground,  in  different  parts  of 
the  ifland.  The  other  fpecies  are  natives  of  America. 

None  of  them  are  eafily  propagated  in  gardens,  and 
therefore  mult  be  tranfplanted  from  thofe  places  where 
they  are  natives. 

CYPRUS,  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  Levant,  or  moft 
eafterly  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  33 
and  36  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  30  and  34 
of  north  latitude.  In  ancient  times  this  ifland  was 
known  by  the  names  of  Acamis,  Ceraftis,  Afpalia,'. 
Amathus,  Macaria,  Cryptos,  Colinia,  Sphecia,  Paphia, 

Salaminia  JE rofa,  and  Cyprus.  The  etymologies  of 
thefe  names  are  neither  very  eafily  found,  nor  are 
they  of  much  importance.  The  name  by  which  it 
was  moft  generally  known  is  that  of  Cyprus ,  faid  to 
be  derived  from  cypres ,  the  name  of  a  flirub  with 
which  the  ifland  abounded;  but  what  kind  of  fhrub 
that  was,  is  ftill  difputed. 

Cyprus,  according  to  Eratofthenes,  was  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  the  Phoenicians,  two  or  three  generations  be? 
fore  the  days  of  Aflerius  and  Minos  kings  of  Crete  ; 
that  is,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  computation, 

2006  years  before  the  Chriftian  iEra.  -  It  was  at  that- 
time  fo  full  of  wood  that  it  could  not  be  tilled,  and; 
the  Phoenicians  firft  cut  down  that-wood  for  melting 
copper,  with  which  the  ifland  abounded ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  they  began  to  fail  without  fear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  that  is,  after  the  Trojan  war,  they 
built  great  navies  of  the  wood  produced  on  the  ifland. 

Jofephus,  however,  informs  us,  that  the  defeendents* 
of  Ciltim,  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  grandfon  of  Japhat, 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Cyprus.  According 
to  his  account,  Cittim,  feeing  his  brother  Tarfhilh  fet¬ 
tled  in  Cilicia  where  he  built  the  city  of  Tarfus,  fet¬ 
tled  with  his  followers  in  this  oppofite  ifland ;  and  ei- 
13  U  tlier 
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Cyprtfs.  tlier  he  or  his  defcendents  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
‘  city  of  Citium ,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy  was  the 
mofl  ancient  in  the  ifland.  As  Cyprus  was  too  narrow 
to  contain  the  great  numbers  who  attended  him,  he 
left  here  as  many  as  might  i’erve  to  people  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  the  red  palled  over  into  Macedon. 

The  illand  of  Cyprus  was  divided  among  feveral 
petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  He  fub- 
dued  them  all ;  but  left  each  in  polfeffion  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  obliging  them  only  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute, 
and  to  fend  lupplies  of  men,  money,  and  fliips  when 
required.  The  Cyprian  princes  lived  thus  fubjeft  to 
the  Perfians  till  the  reign  of  Darius  Hydal'pes,  when 
they  attempted  tolhake  off  the  yoke,  but  with  bad  fuc- 
cefs;  their  forces  being  entirely  defeated,  and  them- 
felves  again  obliged  to  fubniit.  They  made  another 
more  fuccefsful  attempt  about  the  year  before  Chrid 
557;  but,  however,  could  never  totally  free  them¬ 
felves  from  their  fubje&ion.  Itis  very  probable  that 
they  fubmitted  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  hido- 
rians  are  filent  as  to  that  event.  On  the  death  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  the  dominion  of  Cyprus  was 
difputed  by  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagns. 
At  lad  Antigonus  prevailed,  and  the  whole  illand  liib- 
-  mitted  to  him  about  304  years  before  Chrid.  He  and  his 
fon  Demetrius  kept  polfcfiion  of  it  for  11  years,  when 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  and  quietly  pofleffed  by 
him  and  his  defcendents  till  $8  years  before  Chrid, 
when  it  was  mod  unjudly  feized  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  time  of  Augudus,  it  began  to  be  ranked  among  the 
proconfular  provinces,  and  to  be  governed  by  nVagi- 
ftrates  fent  thither  by  the  fenate.  In  the  year  648,  it 
waS'Conquered  by  the  Saracens ;  but  recovered  by  the 
Romans  in  957.  They  held  it,  however,  but  for  a 
very  Ihort  time,  and  the  barbarians  kept  pofieffion  of 
it  till  the  time  of  the  croifades.  It  was  then  reduced  by 
the  croifaders  5  and  Richard  I.  of  England  gave  it  to 
the  princes  of  the  Lufignan  family,  who  held  it  till  the 
year  1570.  They  divided  it  into  r 2  provinces,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  capital  city  from  which  the  pro¬ 
vince  was  denominated.  So  confiderable  was  the  illand 
at  this  time,  that  befides  the  cities  above  mentioned, 
and  others  of  lefs  note,  ir  contained  800  villages.  In 
1 570,  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  thofign  it  hath 
ever  fince  continued  under  their  tyrannical  yoke,  is 
Hill  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  governed  by  a  beglerbeg, 
and  feven  fangiacs  under  him. 

The  air  in  this  illand  is  for  the  moll:  part  very  un- 
wholefome,  on  account  of  the  many  fens  and  marflies 
with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  foil  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertile  clay  ;  and  would  produce  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  in  abundance,  if  properly  cultivated. 
There  are  no  rivers  in  the  country  ;  but  that  defeat  is 
fupplied  by  abundance  of  fprings.  By  reafon  of  the 
uncultivated  Hate  of  the  country,  they  are  alfo  great¬ 
ly  infefted  with  poifonous  reptiles  of  various  kinds. 
The  people  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  lafeivious,  as 
indeed  they  are  remarked  to  have  been  from  the  re- 
moteft  antiquity.  Anciently  the  worfliip  of  Venus 
was  eftablilhed  in  this  illand,  whence  her  tide  among 
the  poets  of  the  Cyprian  queen  ;  and  fucb  an  inclina¬ 
tion  had  the  inhabitants  to  become  the  votaries  of  this 
goddefs,  both  in  theory  and  praflice,  that  the  young 
women  ufed  to  proftitute  themfelves  in  her  temple  in 


order  to  raife  themfelves  portions.  Nor  are  their  flic-  Cyprus 
cdfors  faid  to  be  much  better  at  this  day.  The  ex-  B  . 
ports  of  the  illand  are  lilks,  wool,  umber,  and  wine  ;  yrenaic 
the  imports  are  Fiench  and  Venetian  broad  cloths ; 
and  fonietimes  a  few  bales  of  Englilh  mariufadlure, 
cutlery  wares,  fugar,  tin,  Lead,  &c. 

Knights  of  Cyprus,  an  order  inltitiited  by  Guy  de 
Lufignan,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  to  whom  Rich¬ 
ard  I.  of  England,  after  conquering  this  illand,  made 
over  his  right. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac),  a  French  author,  born  in 
Gafcony,  about  the  year  1620.  He  firll  entered  into 
the  army,  where  his  natural  courage  engaged  him  fre-  v 
quently  in  duels  in  the  quality  df  a  fecond:  which, 
with  other  ralh  addons,  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
Intrepid.  Bdt  the  little  profped  he  faw  of  prefer¬ 
ment  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war  for  the 
exercife  of  wit.  His  comic  hiltories  of  the  Hates  and 
empires  in  the  fun  and  moon,  Ihew  him  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Cartefian  philofophy  and  to  have  a  lively 
imagination.  Our  lord  Orrery  clalfes  him  with 
Swift  for  his  turn  of  humour,  which  he  fays  the  latter 
adopted  and  purfued. 

CYRENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  prefent  kingdom  and  defert  of  Barca 
and  Tripoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations,  differing  little  from  great  gangs  of 
robbers.  Afterwards  fome  colonies  from  Greece  fet¬ 
tled  here,  and  Cyrenaica  became  fo  powerful  a  Hate, 
that  it  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  often 
with  fuctefs.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  Arce- 
filaus,  the  reigning  prince  in  Cyrenaica  was  driven 
from  the  throne  ;  on  which  his  mother  Pheretima  ap¬ 
plied  for  afiiftance  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  Her  fon  af¬ 
terwards  returning  to  Barca,  the  chief  city  of  Cyrene, 
was  there  alfaflinated,  together  with  his  father-in-law. 
Pheretima  finding  herfelf  difappointed  by  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  applied  to  Darius  Hyftafpes,  and  by  the  amft- 
ance  of  the  Perfians  reduced  Barca.  Here  Ihe  beha¬ 
ved  with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  caufing  all  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  her  Ion’s  death  to  be  impaled, 
and  the  breads  of  their  wives  to  be  cut  off  and  af¬ 
fixed  near  them.  She  is  faid  to  haVe  been  afterwards 
devoured  by  worms ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  di¬ 
vine  judgement  for  her  exceffive  cruelty.  v  The  pri- 
foners  in  the  mean  time  were  fent  to  Darius,  who  fet¬ 
tled  them  in  a  diftritt  of  Ba&ria,  from  them  called 
Barca.  Cyrenaica,  however,  feems  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  free  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  con¬ 
quered  it  along  with  Egypt.  Soon  after  his  death  the 
inhabitants  recovered  their  liberty;  but  were  in  a  Ihort 
time  reduced  by  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Under  thefe 
kings  it  remained  till  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  made  it  over  to 
his  baftard  fon  Apian,  who  in  the  658  th  year  of  Rome 
left  it  by  will  to  theRomans.  The  fenate  permitted  all 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws ;  and  this 
immediately  filled  the  country  with  tyrants,  thofe  who 
were  moft  potent  in  every  city  or  diftrift,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  it.  Thus  the  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  great  confufion ;  but  Lucullus  in  a 
good  meafure  refiored  the  public  tranquillity  on  his 
coming  thither  during  the  firft  Mithridatic  war.  It  was 
found  impofiible,  however,  totally  to  fupprefs  tliefe 
difturbances  till  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  form 

of 
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of  a  Romm  province,  which  happened  about  20  years 
after  the  death  of  Apian,  and  76  before  Chrift.  Upon 
a  revolt,  the  city  of  Cyrcne  was  ruined  by  the  Romans ; 
but  they  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  In  proceis  of  time  it 
fell  to  the  Arabs;  and  then  to  the  Turks,  who  are  the 
prefent  mailers  of  it. 

CYRENAICS,  a  ledl  of  ancient  philofophers,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  their  founder,  Ariflippus  of  Cyrene,  a  difciple 
of  Socrates. 

The  great  principle  of  their  doctrine  was,  that 
the  fupreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is  pleafure  ; 
whereby  they  not  only  meant  a  privation  of  pain,  and 
a  tranquillity  of  mind,  but  an  affemblage  of  all  mtn- 
tual  and  fenl’ual  pleafures,  particularly  the  laft. 

CYRIL  (S()  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  fijcceeded  Maxi¬ 
mus  in  350.  He  was  afterward  depofed  for  the  crime 
of  expofmg  to  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
plying  the  money  to  the  liipport  of  the  poor  during  a 
great  famine.  Under  Julian  he  was  relrored  ,to  his 
lee,  and  was  firmly  eftablifhed  to  all  his  old  honours 
and  dignities  under  Theodofius ;  in  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  unmolefted  to  his  death  in  386.  The  remains 
of  this  father  confilt  only  of  23  catechefes,aud  one  let¬ 
ter  to  the  emperor  Conftantius. 

Cyrill  (S')  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded 
Theophilus,  his  uncle,  in  412.  Scarce  was  he  inftal- 
led,  when  he  began  to  exert  his  authority  with  great 
vigour ;  he  drove  the  Novatians  and  Jews  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  permitting  their,  wealth  and. fynagogues  to-be 
taken  from  them.  This  proceeding  highly  difpleafed 
Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  law  that  if  the  bi- 
fhop’s  authority  was  not  foon  fupprefled  it  might  grow 
too  ftrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon  which  a 
kind  of  civil  war  broke  out  between  Orelles  and  the 
bilhop ;  many  tumults  were  raifed,  and  fome  battles 
fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria.  S‘  Cyrill  allb 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  Neftorius  bi- 
fliop  of  Conftantinople,  who,  in  fome  of  his  homilies, 
had  aflerted  that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  cal¬ 
led  the  mother  of  God.  The  difpute  at  firft  proved 
unfavourable  to  Cyrill,  whofe  opiuion  was  not  only 
condemned,  but  himfelf  deprived  of  his  bifhopric  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  after  releafed, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Neftorius,  who  in 
431  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople.  Cyrill 
returned  to  his  fee  at  Conftantinople,  where  he  died 
in  444.  S*  Cyrill  alfo  wrote  againft  Theodorus  of 
Mopfuefta,  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and  Julian  the  apof- 
tate.  He  corripofed  commentaries  on  S*  John’s  gofpel, 
and  wrote  feveral  other  books.  His  works  were  pu- 
hlilhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1638,  in  fix  volumes  folio. 

CYRUS  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Perfia.  See  ( Hiflory  of) 
Persia. 

CYST,  the  bag,  or  tunic,  including  all  ineyfted  tu¬ 
mors,  as  the  feirrhus,  atheroma,  fteotoma,  melice- 
res,  ire. 

CYSTIC,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  arteries 
and  two  veins. 

Cystic  duct.  See  Anatomy,  nQ  358,  e. 

C YTHEREA,  a  name  of  Verms,  fo  called  from  Cy- 
thera  an  iflatid  of  Greece,  where  poets  fay  Ihe  was 
formed  of  the  froth  of  the  fea.  She  had  a  fumptuoiis 
temple  there  confecrated  to  her  under  the  name  of 
Venus  Urania. 


CYTISUS,  tree  trefoil  ;  a  genus  of  the  decan-  Cytifui 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants.  I 
There  are  1 1  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  Czackthullt 
are,  1.  The  laburnum^  or  large  deciduous  cytifus,  hath 
a  large  upright  tree-ftem,  branching  into  a  full-fpread- 
ing  head,  20  or  30  feet  high,  having  fmooth  greenifli 
branches,  oblong  oval  entire  leaves,  growing  by  threes- 
on  long  flender  foot-ftalks  ;  and  from  the  lides  of  all 
the  branches,  numerous  yellow  flowers  collected  into 
long  fpikes,  hanging  loofely  downward,  and  appear¬ 
ing  in  May.  2.  The  feflilifolins,  often  called  cytifus 
ftcundm  clufii,  have  a  low  Ihrubby  Item  dividing  into 
numerous  erect  brown^fh  branches,  forming  a  bnfhy 
head  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  lmall  oval 
leaves  growing  by  threes  ;  fome  on  very  fliort  foot- 
ftalks,  others  fitting  ciofe  ;  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
in  lhort  ere<St  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  June.  3.  The  nigricans  grows  with  a  lhort 
Ihrubby  ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  ereft  flender 
branches,  forming  a  bufliy  head  four  or  five  feet  higlt, 
with  oblong,  oval,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  terminating  all  the  branches  in  upright  fpikes,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  July.  4.  The  hirfutus,  or  hairy  evergreen 
Neapolitan  cytifus,  rifes  with  an  upright  flirubby  grey 
ftem,  lending  out  many  eredt  greenilh  hairy  branches, 
forming  a  fine  head  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  clofely  gar¬ 
nilhed  with  fmall  hairy  trifoliated  leaves  on  lhort  foot- 
ftalks,  and  yellow  flowers  from  the  lides  of  the  branches 
in-fliol't  pendulous  fpikes,  appearing  in  June.  5,  The 
Auftriacus,  Auftrian,  or  Tartarian  evergreen  cytifus, 
hath  a  Ihrubby  ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  greenilh 
branches,  forming  a  bulhy  head  three  or  four  feet 
high,  having  fmooth  whitifli-green  leaves,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  ciofe  umbellate  heads  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  having  a  duller  of  leaves  under  each 
head.  Tliefe  flowers  appear  in  May, 

Culture ,  &c.  All  the  forts  are  hardy,  and  will  pro- 
fper  in  any  common  foil  and  expofure  5  though,  as  the 
hirfutus  is  fdmetimes  aft’edted  by  fevere  froft,  it  lhould 
have,  a  dry  foil,  and  a  fomewhat  lheltered  fituation. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and 
all  the  culture  they  require  in  the  nnrfery  is  to  have 
the  ground  kept  clear  from  tweeds,  and  dug  annually 
between  the  rows.  Though  they  are  generally  con- 
fidered  only  as  ornamental  Ihrubs,  yet  the  firft  fpecies, 
if  originally  trained  to  a  ftem,  and  fuffered  to  ftand, 
will  grow  to  the  fize  of  pretty  large  timber  trees. 

They  grow  naturally  on  the  Alps,  the  mountains  of 
Dauphine,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  the 
timber  being  very  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polifli,  is 
frequently  uled  for  making  chairs,  tables,  bed-fteads, 
and  other  furniture  ;  and  is  faid  to  equal  the  fineft  ma- 
hogony  in  beauty. ,  ^  fpecies  of  cytifus,  called  by 
Linnaeus  cytifus  cajan,  is  known  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  a  native,  by  the  name  of  the  pigeon-pea , 
from  the  feeds  being  the  common  food  of  thefe  birds 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  feeds  are  alfo  fonic- 
times  ufed  as  food  for  the  human  fpecies ;  and  as  they 
arc  of  a  very  binding  qnality,  afford  a  wholefome  nou- 
rifliment  during  the  wet  feafon,  when  dyfenteries  are 
fo  frequent. 

CZACKTHURN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Auftria,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  It  is 
feated  between  the  rivers  Drave  and  Muhir,  in  E. 


Czar  Long.  17.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

II  CZAR,  a  title  of  honour  affumed  by  the  great  dukes, 

Czenflokow  QY,  a$  tjley  are  now  ftyled,  emperors  of  Rujfia. 

Beckman  makes  no  doubt  but  they  took  this  title, 
by  corruption,  from  Casfar,  emperor  ;  and  accordingly 
they  bear  an  eagle,  as  the  fymbol  of  their  empire,  and 
the  word  Ctefar  in  their  arms. 

CZASLAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name.  Here  is  the  higheft  tower 
in  all  Bohemia  ;  and  near  this  place  the  king  of  Prulfia 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Auftrians  in  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Crudenka,  in  E.  Long.  15.  33. 
N.  Lat.  49.  so. 

CZENSTOKOW,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Cracovia,  with  a  fort,  in  which  they  keep  a 
rich  treafure,  called  <f  the  treafure  of  the  virgin  Ma- 
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The  pilgrims  flock  hither  fo  much  for  the  fake  CzernWl 
of  a  convent  .near  it,  that  it  is  called  the  Loretto  of  II 
Poland.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river  Warte,  in  C70l|gr°dt 
E.  Long.  19. 15.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

CZERNIC,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  Auftria,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  12.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  lake,  for  a  particular  defcription  of  which  fee 
the  article  Zirchnitzer. 

CZERNIKOU,  a  confiderable  town  of  Mufcovy, 
and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  cafile. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Dezna,  in  E.  Long.  32.  13. 

N.  Lat.  si.  20. 

CZONGRODT,  a  town  of  upper  Hungary,  and 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Teifle  and  Keres.  E.  Long.  20- 
5  7-  N.  Lat.  46.  so. 
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